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COLLABORATORS 


/.    PARTIAL  LIST  OF  CONTB. 

proof  §  und  in  other  iroya. 

Adams,  Geo.  E.,  Asst.  Horticulturist,  R.  I.  Exp. 

Sta.,  Kingston,  K.  I.    (Rhotle  Island.) 
•Ames,  Oakes,  Asst.  Dir.  Botanic  Garden,  and 

Instructor  in  Botany  in  Harvurd  Univ.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.    (Several  genera  of  Orchids.) 
'Archdeacon  &  Co.,  Commission  merchants,  New 

York,  N.  Y.   ( Mushroom. ) 
Arnold,  Jr.,  Geo.,   Florist,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

(China  Alter.) 
Arthur,  Prof.  J.  C,  Purdue  Univ.,  Lafayett«, 

Ind.    (  Physiology  of  Plants.) 
'Atkinson,  Geo.  F.,  Prof,  of  Botany,  Cornell  Univ., 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (  Mushroom. ) 
Bai.mkk,  Prof.  J.  A.,  Horticulturist,  Wash.  Exp. 

Sta.,  Pullman,  Wash.    (  Washington. ) 
•Barclay,  F.  W.,  Gardener,  Haverford,  Pa.  (Her- 

Itaceous  Perennial*,  Aster,  Eryngium,  etc) 
•Barnes,  Charles  K.,  Prof,  of  Plant  Physiology, 

Univ.  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III.  (Fertilisation. 

Plover.) 

•Barnes,  William  H.,  Secretary  Kans.  Hort.  Soc, 

Topeka,  Kans.   (Kansas. ) 
•Bayf.r.sdorkeh,  H.,  Dealer  in  florists'  supplies, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    (  Everlasting  flowers.) 
Beach,  Prof.  S.  A.,  Horticulturist,  N.  Y.  Exp. 

Sta.,  Geneva,  X.  Y.    (Corn.  Thinning.) 
Bkadle.  C.  1).,  Botanist  and  horticulturist,  Biit- 

more,  N  C.    (Bamboo. ) 
•Bkai.,  Prof.  W.  J.,  Mich.  Agric.  College,  Agri- 
cultural College,   Mich.     (Grass,     ha*  raid 

proofs  ti f  many  genera  of  grasses.) 
Beckert,  Theo.  ¥.,  Florist,  Allegheny  City,  Pu. 

ittougainvittaa.) 
•Bkkckmank,  P.  J.,  Pomologist  and  nurseryman, 

Augusta,  Ga.    I  Latriis  for  the  South.  Mag- 

v»ha.    Mrlut.    Michelia.    Has  read  proof  of 

many  groups  of  imfiortanee  in  the  South.) 
•Blair,  Prof.  J.  ('.,  Horticulturist,  11!.  Exp.  Sta., 

<'li:iinpaign,  111.  (Greenhouse  Glass.  Illinois.) 
•Bkandeoee.  Mrs.  Katharine,  Botanist,  editor  of 

Zo*.  Kan  Diego,  Calif.    { Mammi llaria,  Mel.,- 

•ictus,  and  other  cacti. ) 
•Brickner,  Xichol  N*.,  Dreer's  Nursery,  River- 

toti.  N.  J.  (The  article"  Ferns."    Many  groups 

of  tender  ferns. ) 
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Buffttm,  Prof.  B.  C,  Horticulturist,  Wyo.  Exp. 
Sta.,  Laramie,  Wyo.  (Wyoming.) 

•Birnette,  Prof.  F.  II.,  Horticulturist,  La.  Exp. 
Sta.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  (Louisiana.) 
Bltz,  Prof.  Geo.  C,  Asst.  Horticulturist,  Pa. 
Exp.  Sta.,  State   College,  Pa.  (Carnation. 
Pennsylvania . ) 

•Cameron,  Robert,  Gardener,  Botanic  Garden  of 
Harvard  Univ.  (  Various  articles  and  much 
help  on  rare  plants.  Alpinia,  Campanula,  Ech- 
inocactus,  etc.) 

•Canning,  Edward  J.,  Gardener,  Smith  College, 
Botanic  Gardens,  Northampton,  Mass.  (Many 
articles  and  much  help  on  rare  and  difficult 
plants.  Anthuriutn,  Echmocactus,  Epiphyllum, 
Gloxinia,  etc.) 

•Card,  Prof.  Fred  W.,  Horticulturist,  B.  L  Exp. 
Sta.,  Kingston,  K.  I.  (Xebraska.  Botany  and 
culture  of  bush -fruits,  as  Amelanchier,  licrheris, 
Blackberry,  Buffalo  lierry,  Currant,  Loganberry.) 

•Clinkaberry,  Henry  T.,  Gardener,  Trenton, 
N  J.  [Certain  orchids,  as  Ixrlia.) 
Cook,  O.  F.,  Div.  of  Botany,  Section  of  Seed  and 
Plant  Introduction,  Dept.  of  Agric,  Washing- 
ton, I).  C.  (Coffee.) 
Cordett,  Prof.  L.  C,  Horticulturist,  W.  Va.  Exp. 
Sta.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.    (Wi.it  Virginia.  ) 

•Coulstos,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  Formerly  assistant  editor 
of  Garden  and  Forest,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (Mitchellu, 
and  some  other  native  plants. ) 

•Coulter,  John  M.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Dept.  of  Botany,  Univ.  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
Illinois.    ( Echmocactus.) 

V'owen,  J.  H.,  formerly  Assistant  in  Horticulture, 
Colo.  Exp.  Sta.,  Ithaca,  N.  V.  [Certain  Colo- 
rado plant*,  as  Lrpetcliys,  Leucocrinnm .) 

•Craio,  Prof.  John,  Horticulturist,  la.  Exp.  Sta., 
Ames,  la.  (Canada.  Gooseberry.  Kale.  Kohl- 
rabi. I 

Craig,  Robert,  Florist,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Arau- 

conn.    Ardisia.  C»ili(eum.) 
•Craio,  W.  N.,  Cardcner,  North  Easton,  Mass. 

( Mushroom . ) 
Crandall,  Prof.  C.  S.,  Horticulturist,  Colo.  Exp. 

Sta.,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.    <  Colorado. ) 
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•Cishman,  E.  H.,  Gladiolus  specialist,  Euclid, 

Ohio.  (Gladiolus.) 
•Darlington,  II.  1).,  Wholesale  florist,  specialis 

in  heaths  and  hard-wooded  plants.  (Epaeris. 

Leptospermum.  Has  read  proof  of  many  articles 

on  hard- wooded  plants.) 
•Davis,  K.  C,  Science  teacher,   Ithaon,  X.  Y. 

(  Genera  in  Banunculacea. ) 
"Daw,  J.  Blbtt,  Asst.  Botanist,  Univ.  of  Calif. 

Exp.  Sta.,  Berkeley,  Calif.    (Acacia.  Euca- 
lyptus.   Maytenus.  Myrtaceoj.) 
•Deane,  Walter,  Botanist,    Cambridge,  Mass. 

{Herbarium.    Has  helpnl  on  various  botanical 

problems.) 

•Dewev, ,  Lvster  J.,  Div.  of  Botany,   Dept.  of 
Agric,  Washington,  D.  C.  [Mentha.) 
Dokner,  Fred,  Carnation  specialist,  Lafayette 

Ind.  {Carnation.) 
Dorsett,  P.  H . ,  Associate  Physiologist  and  Patholo 
gist,  Dept.  of  Agric, Washington,  D.C.  (  Violet.) 
•DortiLAS,  Thob.  H.,  of  K.  Douglas  &  Sons,  nur- 
serymen and  specialists  in  conifers,  Waukegan, 
111.  {fMru.) 
DrurtAK,  B.  M  ,  Asst.  Cryptogamie  Botanist,  Cor- 
nell Exp.  Sta.,  Ithaca,  X.  Y.    < /'»''»'».) 
*Dt'NNisii,  D.  M.,  Amateur,  Auburn,  X.  V.  i  Grapes 
under  Glaus.) 

*Drri  V,  IX)UIS,  Wholesale  florist  and  specialist  in 
hard-wooded  plants,  College  Point,  L.  1. 
(Erica.  Has  read  other  articles  on  heath -like 
plants.) 

Eakle,  Prof.  F.  S.,  Horticulturist,  Ala.  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Auburn,  Ala.  {Alabama.) 
Eakle,  Parker,  Horticulturist,  Koswell,  X.  M. 
(AYir  Mexico.) 
•Kuan,   W.   C,  Amateur.    Ilighland   Park,  III. 
(Eremurus.    lias  helped  on  hardy  plants,  j 
Eisele,  J.  D.,  Foreman  Dreer"s  Xursery,  Kiver- 

ton,  X.  J.  (Cordyline.) 
Elliott,  William  H  ,  Florist,  Brighton,  Mass. 
{Asparagus  plnmosits. ) 
♦Emery,  S.  M.,  Director  Mont.  Exp.  Sta.,  Bozo- 
man,  Mont.  (Montana.) 
•Endicott,    Jolts,   Bulb-grower,  Canton,  Mass. 
( Littonia.  ) 

•Endicott,  W.  F...  Teacher,  Canton,  Mass.  (Achim- 
enes.   Acidanthera.   Isia.    Has  made  important 
corrections  in  many  articles  on  bulbs.) 
Evans,  Walter  H.,  Office  of  Exp.  Stations,  Dept. 
of  Agric,  Washington,  I>.  C.  (Alaska.) 

•Fawcett,  Wm.,  Dir.  Dept.  Public  Hardens  and 
Plantations,  Kingston,  Jamaica.  {Tropical 
fruits,  as  Cherimoya,  Marmalade  Plum,  Egg 
Emit,  Mango,  Mangosteen,  Sutmeg  ) 

•Fernow,  Prof.  B.  E.,  Dir.  Collego  of  Forestry, 
Cornell  Cniv.,  Ithacu,  X.  Y.  (Conifers.  For- 
estrij.  I 


Finlavson,  Kenneth,  Gardener,  Brookline,  Mass. 
( IHosma . ) 

•Fletcher,  S.  W.,  Horticulturist,  Ithaca,  X.  Y. 
(Ipoman  and  other  Concolculacetr.  Helianlhus 
and  related  genera.) 

•FkaNceschi,  Dr.  F.,  Manager  8.  Calif.  Acclima- 
tizing Ass'n,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  (Rare 
plants  of  S.  Calif.,  as  Dasylirion,  Flaeourlia, 
Eoii'inicra,  Eurcraa,  Hazardia,  etc.  Has  rmd 
many  proofs  and  made  numerous  corrections.) 

•Galloway,  B.  T.,  Chief  Div.  Veg.  Phys.  and  Path., 
Dept.  of  Agric,  Washington,  I).  C.  (Floricul- 
ture.   Has  read  articles  on  fungi.) 

•Garfield,  C.  W.,  Horticulturist,  Grand  Kapids, 
Mich.  (Michigan.) 

•Gerard,  J.  X.,  Amateur,  Elizabeth,  X.  J.  (Many 
articles,  especially  on  bulbous  plants,  as  Crocus, 
Iris,  Musrari,  Xarcissus. ) 

•GlLLF.TT,  Edward,  Xurseryman,  Southwiek,  Mass. 
(Hardy  Ferns.    Liparis.     Has  read  numerous 
proofs  on  natire  plants.) 
Goff,  Prof.  E.  S.,  Horticulturist.  Wis.  Kxp.  Sta., 

Madison,  Wis.    (  W  isconsin. ) 
Got  LD,  H.  P.,  Asst.  Entomologist  and  Horticul- 
turist, Md.   Exp.    Sta.,   College    Park,  Md. 
(Jlrussels  Sprouts.  Celeriae.) 

•Green,  Prof.  S.  B.,  Horticulturist,  Minnesota  Kxp. 
Sta.,  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn.  (Minnesota.) 

•Green,  Wm.  J.,  Horticulturist,  Ohio  Exp.  .sta., 
Wooster,  Ohio.  (Ohio,  Greenhouse  sub-irriga- 
tion . ) 

•Greenlee,  Miss  Lennie,  Bulb-grower,  Garde:; 
City.X.C.  (Isia.) 

"Greiner,  T.,  Specialist  in  vegetables,  La  Salic. 
X.  Y.  t  Garden  vegetables,  as  Artichoke,  As  para  ■ 
gits,  Itean,  Cress,  Corn  Salad,  Kohlrabi,  Lettnci .  > 

•Grey,  Bobf.KT  M.,  Gardener,  Xorth  Easton,  Mass. 
( XumcroitH  important  orchid  grimps,  as  Cyoripi  ■ 
dium,  Epidrndrum,  I.ycaste,  Maxtllaria,  Masd,  - 
rallia. ) 

•Groff,  H.  H.,  Gladiolus  specialist,  Simcoe,  Our. 
(  Gladiolus.) 

Gt'RNKY,  James,  Gardener,  Mo.  Botanical  Garden, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Cadi.} 
Hale,  J.  II.,  Xurseryman  and  pomologist,  Smith 

Glastonbury,  Conn.  (Connicticut.) 
•Halkted,  Prof.    B.  D.,  Kutgers  College,  New 

Brunswick,  X.  J.    (Dt.scu.vf*.  Fungus.) 
•Hansen,  Geo.,  Landscape  architect  and  botanist, 

Berkeley,  Caiif.    (  EpoU  ndnim.) 
Hansen,  Prof.  X.  E.,  Horticulturist,  S.  Dak.  Exp. 

Sta.,  Brookings,  S.  Dak.    (South  Vakota.) 
•Harris.  F.  L.,  Gardener,  Welleslcy,  Mass.     ( I.is- 

iaiithus.  McdinillaA 
•Harris,  W.,  Acting  Dir.,  Dept.  Public  Hardens 

and  Plantations,  Kingston,  Jamaica.  iMammce 

Apple  and  some  i>tlnr  tropical  fruits.) 
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•Harris,  W.  K.,  Florist,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Ficus 
elastica.    Help  on  Lilium  Harrisii.) 

•Hasselbrino,  Heinrich,  Asst.  in  Botany,  Cornell 
Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (Iris  and  most  orchid* 
from  Oongora  to  Masilerallia.) 

•Hastings,  G.  T.,  Asst.  in  Botany,  Cornell  Univ., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (Some  tropical  plants,  as  Berria, 
Bertholhtia.  A  few  grasses,  as  Hierochloe,  Hol- 
chs,  Hordeum.) 

"Hatfield,  T.  D.,  Gardener,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
(Xnmerous  and  varied  contributions,  as  Gesncra, 
Glorinia,  Lachcnalia,  Leea,  Macrozamia.) 

•Hedrick,  U.  P.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Horticulture,  Agri- 
cultural College,  Mich.   (Evaporation  of  Fruit.) 

•Henderson  &  Co.,  Peter,  Seedsmen,  37  Cort- 
landt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Bulbs.  Eccrcmo- 
earpus.) 

•Herrinotok,  A.,  Gardener,  Florham  Farms,  Madi- 
son, X.J.  (Chrysanthemum  CAKCineum.  Holly- 
hock. ) 

•Hexamer,  Dr.  F.  M.,  Editor  American  Agricul- 
turist, New  York,  N.  Y.    (Scrrral  biographical 
sketches,  as  Fuller,  Hams.) 
Hicks,  G.  H.,  late  of  Dept.  of  Agric,  Washington, 
I).  C.    (Seal- testing.) 

MIicks,  Henry,  Nurseryman,  Westport,  L.  I.  (I.i- 
gustrum. ) 

•IlKiGiNs.  J.  E.,  Horticulturist  and  teacher,  Hono- 
lulu, H.  I.    (//«if<iiia»  Islands. ) 
Hill,  E.  G.,  Florist,  Richmond,  Ind.  (Begonia.) 

•Hitchcock,  A.  S.,  Prof,  of  Botany,  Kansas  State 
Agric.  College,  Manhattan,  Kans.  (Most  of  the 
genera  of  grasses  in  the  second  volume.) 

•Hoopes,  Josiah,  Nurseryman,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
(Hedges.) 

•HoRsroRD,  Fred.  H.,  Nurseryman  and  specialist  in 

Lilies,  Charlotte,  Vt.  (Alpine  Gardens.  Ltlium. 

Has  read  proof  of  many  articles  on  native  plants. ) 
•Hl-nn,  Charles  E.,  Gardener,  Cornell  Exp.  Sta., 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.    (Forcing  of  Vegetables.  Mign- 

onette.) 

•Hi  NTLEV,  Prof.  F.  A.,  Idaho  Exp.  Sta  ,  Moscow, 
Idaho.  {Idaho.) 
HiTciUNs,  Rev.  W.  T.,  Sweet  Pea  specialist,  In- 
dian Orchard,  Mass.    (Street  Pea. ) 

•Irish,  H.  C,  Horticulturist,  Mo.  Botanical  Garden, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.    {Capsicum.  Lactuca.) 
Jackson  &  Perkins  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  spe- 
cialists in  Clematis,  Newark,  N.  Y.  (CUm.it.s. ) 

•Jefferh,  A.,  Editor  "Cornucopia,"  Norfolk,  Va. 
(Kale.) 

Jordan,  A.  T.,Asst.  Horticulturist,  New  Bruns- 
wick,  N .  J .  ( Xeic  Jersey . ) 
•Kaixs,  M.  G.,  Div.  of  Botany,  Dept.  of  Ajrric, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (Minor  vegetables,  as  Horse- 
Badish.  Herbs,  as  Hyssopus ;  also  Ginseng 
and  Glycyrrhiza.) 


•Kearney,  Jr.,  T.  H.,  Div.  of  Botany,  Dept.  of 
Agric,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Three  orchid  gen- 
era, Grammangis,  Grammatophyllum,  Habrna- 
ria.) 

•Keller,  J.  B.,  Florist,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (Many 

groups  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Article 

on  "  nerltaccous  Perennials.") 
•Kelsev,  Harlan  P.,  Landscape  architect,  Boston, 

Mass.     (Xorlh  Carolina  plants,  as  Galax  and 

I.eucothoe.) 

Kennedy,  P  Bkveridok,  Horticulturist,  Nov. 
Exp.  Sta.,  Heno,  Nev.  (Many  genera  of  grasses. 
Begonia ,) 

•Kerr,  J.  W.,  Nurseryman,  Denton,  Md.  (Mary- 
land.) 

Kift,  Robert,  Florist,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Cut- 

floinrs.) 

Kinney,  L.  F.,  Horticulturist,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Laoer  &  Hi'rrell,  Orchid  cultivators,  Summit, 

N.J.  (f.i/r/t-.v„.) 
Lake,  Prof .  E.  R.,  Horticulturist,  On-.  Exp.  Stu., 
Corvallis,  Ore.  {Oregon.) 

•Landreth,  Burnet,  Seedsman,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.    (Darid  Landreth.) 

•Lai-mas,  G.  N.,  Instructor  in  Horticulture,  Cor- 
nell Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.    (Geranium.  Impa- 
tient. Pelargonium.) 
Lonsdale,  Edwin,  Florist,  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.    {Conservatory.  I 

•Lord  &  Burxham  Co.,  Horticultural  architects 
and    builder*,    Irviugtoii-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
(Greenhouse  Construction.  I 
Lotiirop   &    HioniNs,  Dahlia    specialists,  East 
Bridgewater,  Mass.    (  Dahlia  ) 

'MacPherbon,  James,  Landscape  ganlener,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.  {Euphorbia.  Has  read  proof  of  sev- 
eral orchiil  geneva.) 

•Manning,  J.  Woodward,  Horticultural  expert 
and  purchasing  agent,  Boston,  Mass.  {Pyrr- 
thrum.  Hardy  hu  bs,  lias  read  proof  of  many 
groups  of  herlnireotis  perennials.) 

•Mannish,  Warren  II  ,  Landscape  architect, 
Boston,  Mass.  (Article,  "Herbaceous  Peren- 
nials.") 

•Mason,  Prof.  S.  C,  Berea,  Ky.  (Labeling.  Lay- 
ering. \ 

•Massf.Y,  Prof.  W.  F  .,  Horticulturist,  N.  C.  Exp. 

Sta.,  Raleigh.  N.  C.    (Figs.    Xorth  Carolina.) 
Mathews,  F.  Schuyler,  Artist,  2  Morley  St., 

Boston,  Mass.    (  Color.) 
•Mathews,  I'rof.  C.  W.,  Horticulturist,  Ky.  Exp. 

Sta.,  Lexington,  Ky.    (  Km  lucky. ) 
•Mathews,  Wm.,  Florist  and  orchid  grower,  Utica, 

N.  Y.    (Various  rare  ami  important  orchids, 

as  Gnugora,  Grammatophyllum,  lonopsis,  Lima- 

lodes,  Miltouia.) 
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•Maynard,  Prof.  S.  T..  Horticulturist,  Mass. 
Hatch  Exp.  SVa.,  Amherst,  Mass.  (Massa- 
chusetts.) 

McDowell,  Prof.  R.  H.,  Reno,  Nev.  (Xerada.) 
McFarlani>,  J.  Horace,  Horticultural  printer 

and  expert  in  photography,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

( Harder. ) 

•McMillen,  Robert,  Wholesale  grower  of  migno- 
nette, Penrl  River,  N.  Y.  {Mignonette.) 

•McWilliam,  Geo.,  Gardener,  Whitinsville,  Maun. 
( Dipladeu ia.  Lucvlia.) 
Mean,  T.  L.,  Hortieulturiat,  Oviedo,  Fla.  (Cri- 
num.   Has  helped  in  matters  of  extreme  southern 
horticulture.  ) 

•Mef.han,    Joseph,    Nurseryman,  Germantown, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Idesia.) 
•Meredith,  A.  P.,  Gardener,  South  Lancaster, 

Mams,  (Iluniea.) 
Moon,  Samuel  <".,  Nurseryman,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

<  Trees  for  ornament. ) 
•Morris,  O.  M.f  Asst.  Horticulturist,  Okla.  Exp. 

Sta.,    Stillwater,    Okla.     {Indian  Territory. 

Oklahoma . ) 

•Mitnbon,  T.  V.,  Nurseryman  and  grape  hybridist, 

Denison,  Tex.    (  Crape  culture  in  the  South.) 
•Ml'NSON,  Prof.  W.  M  .  Horticulturist,  Me.  Exp. 
Sta.,  Orono,  Me.  {Maine.) 
Newell,    A.   J.,   Gardener,    Wellesley,  Mass. 
( Certain  orchids. ) 
•Norton,  J.  B.  S.,  Botanical  Assistant,  Mo.  Botan- 
ical Garden,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Euphnrbiacexr. 
Manihot.  Several  botanical  ;»«::/«,  as  Lithra-a.) 
Ogston,  Colin,  Gardener  and  orchid  cultivator, 
Kimball    Conservatories,    Rochester,    N.  Y. 
{Dendrobium.) 
•Oliver,  G.  W.,  Gardener,  U.S.  Botanic  Gardens, 
Washington,  D.  C.    (Many  articles  on  jhiIim, 
avoids,  succulents  ami  rare  plants,  and  much  help 
on  proofs.    Ahtrameria.  Amaryllis.) 
Orpf.t,  Edward   <).,  Gardener,  So.  Lancaster, 
Mass.     (Many    articles.      Harder.  Cyclamen. 
Dianthus,  anil  certain  orchitis.) 
•Parsons.  Jit  .  Samuel,  Landscape  architect,  New 
York,  N.  Y.    (  Lair,,  ) 
Peacock,  Lawrence  K.,  Dahlia  specialist,  Atco, 

N.  J.    [Dahlia  ) 
Powell,  Prof.  G.  Harold,  Horticulturist,  D.I. 

Exp.  Sta.,  Newark,  Del.    (Cherry,    llclamii' -.  I 
Price,   Prof.  R.   II .,  Horticulturist,  Tex.  Exp. 
Sta.,  College  Station,  Tex.    (  Texas.) 
•PURDY,    Carl,    Specialist    in    California  bulbs, 
I'kiah,  Calif.    (California   native  plant*,  as 
/b-(V/i<r<i,  Caloehortus,  Erythronnini,  Fritillaria.) 
Rase.  Prof.  F.  W..  Horticulturist,  N.  II.  Exp. 
Sta.,  Durham,  N.  H.    (Sew  Hampshire.) 
•Rawson,  Grove  P.,  Florist,  Elmira.  N.  Y.  (Lan- 
tana. ) 


•Rawson,  W.  W.,  Seedsman  and  market -gardener, 
Boston,  Mass.    (  Cucumber.   Lettuce. ) 

•Reasoner,  E.  N.,  Nurseryman  and  horticulturist, 
Oneco,  Fla.  (Many  articles,  and  much  help  on 
extreme  southern  horticulture.  Caxalpima.  Cocos. 
Cuava.  Kumquat.  Lemon.  Lime.   Mango,  i 

•Rkhder,  Alfred,  Specialist  in  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  (Ilotany 
and  culture  of  most  of  the  liardy  trees  and 
shrubs.) 

•Roberts,  Prof.  I.  P.,  Dir.  College  of  Agrie., 
Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  V.  (Ihrainage.  Fer- 
tility.  Manure.  Potato.) 

•Rolfs,  Prof.  P.  H.,  Botanist,  S.  C.  Exp.  Sta  , 
Clemson  College,  S.  C.  (Eggplant.  Florida.) 
Hose,  J.  N.,  Asst.  Curator,  U.  S.  Nat.  Herb., 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(Agave.) 

Rose,  N.  Jonbron,  Landscape  Gardener  to  New 
York  City  Parks,  New  York.  N.  Y.    (  Various 

ejtoties. ) 

•Roth,  Filibert,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Forestry,  N.  Y. 

State    College  of    Forestry,   Cornell  Univ., 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (Fagus.) 
•Rowi.ee,  Prof.  W.  W..  Asst.  Prof,  of  Botany, 

Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  [Definitions.  Lui- 

tris.  .Xymphara.  Salix.) 
Saroent.  Prof.  C.  S.,  Dir.  Arnold  Arboretum, 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.    ( Abies.) 
•Scott,  Wm.,  Florist,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (Important 

florists'  plants  and  flowers,  as   Acacia,  Con- 

rallaria,  Cyclamen.  Cytisus,  Smilajc,  Metvosol- 

eros,  etc.) 

Scott,  Wm.,  Gardener,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  (Herto- 

lonia  and  other  dtrarf  tender  foliage  filants.) 
SEMPLE,  James,  Specialist  in  China  Asters,  Belle- 
vue,  Pa.  (Aster.) 

•Sexton,  Joseph,  Founder  of  the  pampas  grass 
industry,  Goleta,  Calif.    (C.yuertiim .) 

•SllINN,  CHARLES  H..  Inspector  of  Experiment 
Stations,  Univ.  of  Calif.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
{California,  Fig,  Loganberry  t  etc.) 

•Shore,  Robert,  Gardener,  Botanical  Dept..  Cor- 
nell Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (Carious  articles,  a- 
Aealypha,  Heddnuj.  hichorisundra,  Episcea,  F,:- 
Ionia,  II ymenophyllum .  '• 

•Sierreciit,  Henry  A.,  Florist  and  nurseryman, 
New  York  and  Rose  Mill  Nurseries,  New  Ho 
chelle,  N.  Y.  {Much  help  on  rare  git i  iilmuse 
plants,  particularly  orchids  and  palms.  Draea  ua. 
Ficus.  Fuchsia.  Cardema.  Ixora.  Lapageria. 
iMiirus.) 

•Simonhs,  O.  C,  Sujit.  Graeeland  Cemetery,  Buena 
Ave.,  Chicago,  III.    {landscape  Cemeteries.) 

•SlinoERLand,  Prof.  M.  V.,  Asst.  Prof.  Economic 
Entomology,  Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
[Insecticides.  Insects.) 
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Smith,  A.  W..  Cosmos  cultivator,  Amerieus,  Ga. 
(Cosmos.) 

Smith,  Elmer  D.,  Chrysanthemum  specialist, 
Adrian,  Mir h.  (  Chrysanthemum. ) 
•Smith,  .Tared  O.,  Dir.  of  Botany,  Dept.  of  Agric, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (Nearly  all  palms.  Va- 
rious genera,  as  Centaurea,  Cerastium,  Cotyle- 
don.) 

•Spencer,  John  W.,  Fruit-grower,  Weatfield,  Chau- 
tauqua Co.,  N.  Y.  ( Griii*.*  in  the  Xorth.  Help 
on  important  fruits.) 

•StaRNES,  Prof.  Ht  oH  X.,  Horticulturist,  On.  Exp. 
St.,  Athens,  Oa.  (Georgia.) 
Stinson,  Prof.  John  T.,  Dir.  Mo.  Fruit  Kxp.  Sta., 
Mountain  Grove,  Mo.  (Arkansas.) 

•Strong,  Wm.  C,  Nurseryman,  Waban.  Mass. 
(i'mrift.) 

*Taft,  Prof.  L.  R,,  Horticulturist,  Mich.  Agric. 
College,  Agricultural  College,  Mich.  (Green- 
house Heating.  Hotbeils.) 

Taplin,  W.  II.,  Specialist  in  palms  and  ferns, 
Holmesburg,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Culture  of 
many  ]>alms,  ferns  anil  foliage  plants.) 

•Taylor,  Wm.  A.,  Asst.  Pomologist,  Div.  of  Po- 
mology, Dept.  of  Agric,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(  Carious  artieles  on  nuts,  as  Hickory.) 

Tuilow,  J.  Otto,  of  H.  A.  Dreer,  Inc.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.    (Leek:  Muskmeton.) 

♦Thompson,  C.  H.,  formerly  Asst.  Botanist,  Mo. 
Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Some  genera 
of  raeti,  as  Echinocerus,  Epiphyllum.) 

•Thorbi  rn  &  Co.,  J.  M.,  Seedsmen,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  (Hyacinth.   Hare  rend  many  proofs  of 
bulbs,  annuals,  vegetables,  herbs,  etc.) 
TofMET,  Prof.  J.  W.,  Biologist,  Ariz.  Exp.  Sta., 
Tucson,  Ariz.    (Arizona.    Dale.  Opuntia.) 

•Tracy,  S.  M.,  Horticulturist,  Biloxi,  Miss.  (  Mis- 
sissippi . ) 

♦Tracv,  Prof.  \V.  W.,  Seedsman,  Detroit,  Mich. 

(Cabbage.   Lettuce.  Michigan.) 
•Trelease,  Dr.  Wm.,  Dir.  Mo.  Botanical  Oarden, 

St.  I^ouis,  Mo.    (Certain  desert  plants  of  the 

lily  family,  as  Aloe,  Apicra.   Gasterui,  llaicor- 

thui.) 

*Tri<  ker,  Wm.,  Specialist  in  aquatics,  Dreer's 
Nursery,  Riverton,  N.  J.  (Aquarium.  Most 
.hpintii-n,  as  I.imnnnthcmum,  Limnocharis,  Sym- 
ptom, Silnmhium, Victoria,  etc.) 

♦Troop,  Prof.  James,  Horticulturist,  Ind.  Kxp. 
.Sta.,  Lafayette,  Ind.  {Indiana.) 

♦Tt  rner,  Wm.,  Oardener,  Tarrytown- on -Hudson, 
N.  Y.    (Forcing  of  Fruits.  Mushroom.) 
Tittle,  H.  B.,  Cranberry -grower,  Valley  Junc- 
tion, Wis.  (Cranberry.) 

•I'NDF.RWOOD,  Prof.  L.  M.,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  N   Y.    [Botany  of  all  ferns.) 


Van  Deman,  H.  E.,  Pomologist,  Parksley,  Va. 
(Date.) 

•Vaughan,  J.  C,  Seedsman  and  florist,  Chicago, 

111.    (Christmas  Greens.) 
•Vick,  James,  Editor  "Vick's  Magazine,"  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.    (Malrariscus.  Melothria.) 
•V00RHF.E8,  Prof.  Edward  B.,  Dir.  N.  J.  Exp.  Sta., 

New  Brunswick,  N.J.    { Fertilisers.) 
WaLDRON,  Prof.  C.  B.,  Horticulturist,  N.  Dak. 

Exp.  Sta.,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.  (Xorth  Dakota.) 
•Walker,  Ernest,  Horticulturist,  Ark.  Exp.  Sta., 

Fayettevillo,  Ark.    (Annuals.    Basket  Plants. 

Heliotrope.  Watering.) 
•Watrois,  C.  L.,  Nurseryman  and  pomologist, 

Des  Moines,  la.  (Iotea.) 
•Watson,  B.  M.,  Instructor  in  Horticulture,  Bus- 

sey  Inst.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  (ColeUicum. 

('ullage.  Forcing  Hardy  Plants.   House  Plants.) 
Watts,  R.  L.,  Horticulturist,  Tenn.  Exp.  Sta., 

Kuoxville,  Tenn.  (Tennessee.) 
•Wacgh,  Prof.  F.  A  ,  Horticulturist,  Vt.  Exp.  Sta., 

Burlington,   Vt.    (Beet.     Carrot.  Cucumber. 

Greens.   Lilium.     Pcntstemim.    Salad  Plants. 

Vermont.) 

•Webrer,  H.  J.,  In  charge  of  Plant  Breeding  Lab- 
oratory, Div.  of  Veg.  Phys.  and  Path.,  Dept. 
of  Agric,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Citrus.  Mur- 
raya  and  other  citrous  genera.) 

•Wellhocse,  Col.  Fred,  Fruit-grower,  Fair- 
monut,  Knns.  (Kansas.) 

•Wheeler,  H.  J.,  Dir.  R.  I.  Exp.  Sta..  Kingston, 
R.  I.  (Lnnc.) 

•Whitney,  Milton,  Chief,  Div.  of  Soils,  Dept.  of 
Agric,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Irrigation.  Soils.) 

•Whitten,  Prof.  J.  C,  Horticulturist,  Mo.  Exp. 
Sta.,  Columbia,  Mo.  (Missouri.) 

•Whyte,  R.  B.,  Amateur,  Ottawa.  Out.  (Hemero- 
callis.  Lilium.) 

•Wickson,  Edward  J.,  Prof .  of  Agricultural  Prac- 
tice, Univ.  of  Calif.,  ai.d  Horticulturist,  Culif. 
Kxp.  Sta.,  Berkeley,  Calif.  (Almond,  Apricot, 
Cherry,  Grape,  Lemon,  Lnnc,  etc.,  in  Cali  fornia .) 

•Woolson,  G,  C,  Nurseryman,  specialist  in  hardy 
herbaceous  perennials,  Passaic,  N.  J.  (J/tr- 
tensia.  Has  read  numerous  proofs.) 

•WoRTMAN,  S.  W.,  Mushroom-grower,  Iselin,  N.  J. 
(Mushroom.  ) 

•Wieoand,  K.  M.,  Instructor  in  Botany,  Cornell 
Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  [Coreopsis,  Cordylinr. 
Cypirus.  Droarna.  ./uncus.  Lysimachio . 
Musa.  Myosoti.*\. 

•Wyman,  A.  P..  Asst.  to  Olmsted  Bros.,  Landscape 
Architects,  Brookliue,  Mass.  (Dirra,  Epigan, 
Exoehorda,  Halesui,  Hypericum ,  Krrria,  Liquid  - 
amlutr,  and  oilier  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  Aho 
iMthyrus,  Lupmus.) 
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AXD  IS  OTHER   U  ATS, 


Andrews,  I).  M.,  Nurseryman,  Boulder,  Colo. 

(Satire  western  plants, especially  netr  hardy  cacli.) 
Ball,  C.  D.,  Wholesale  florist,  HolmeBburg,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.   (Ferns.    Foliage  Plants.  Palms.) 
Barker,  Michael,  Editor  "American  Florist," 

Chicago,  III.    (Many  suggestions.) 
Bassett  &  Son,  Wni.  F.,  Nurserymen,  Hammon- 

ton,  N.  J.    LYafire  plants,  as  Hibiscus.) 
Beroer  &  Co.,  H.  H.,  New  York,  N.  V.  (Ja/xi- 

nese  and  California!!  plants.) 
Bebsey,  Chas.  K.,  Prof,  of  Botany,  Univ.  of  Neb., 

Lincoln,   Neb.      (Satire  plants,  particularly 

grasses.) 

Betscheh  Brob.,  Florists,  nurserymen  and  seeds- 
men,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio.  (Gladwin*.) 

Blanc,  A.,  Seedsman  and  plantsman,  Philadel- 
phia, Pu.    {Cacti.  Sorrllics.) 

Boardman,  S.  L.,  Sec.  Maine  Tlort.  Soc,  Augusta, 
Me.  (Maine.) 

Brackett,  CoI.G.  B.,  Pomologist.  Dept.  of  Agrie., 
Washington,  I).  C.  (Uiroria.  Hickory .  duglans.) 

Brainton,  Ernest,  Gardener,  l-ns  Angeles,  Calif. 
(Many  raluable  note*  on  plants  cult,  in  Calif.) 

Breok  &  Sons,  Joseph,  Seedsmen,  Boston,  Mass. 
(Portrait  of  Joseph  If  nek.) 

BfDii,  Prof.  J.  L.,  Horticultural  author,  Ames. 
Iowa.    (loira.   Important  fruits.) 

Budi.ono  Bros.,  Pickle -makers.  Providence,  K.I. 
( Cucumber .  Martynia.) 

Burrank,  Li  ther,  Hybridist,  Santa  Kosa,  Calif. 
(Gladiolus.) 

Bt'SH  A:  Sons  &  Meissner,  Bushberg,  Mo. 
(Grapes.) 

Caldwell,  Oeo.  C,  Prof,  of  Agrie.  Chemistry, 
Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  V.  [Fertility.  Ferti- 
lizers. Lime. ) 

Clark,  Misa  Josephine  A.,  Asst.  Librarian,  Dept. 
of  Agrie.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Information  as 
to  species  after  the  date  of  Italic  Keicen.sis.) 

CLINTON,  L.  A.,  Asst.  Agriculturist,  Cornell  Exp. 
Sta.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (I.im,.) 

Coates,  Leonard,  Napa  City.  Calif.  (Fruit  Cul- 
ture in  California.) 

Coville,  Frederick  V.,  Botanist,  Dept.  of  Agrie, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (Jumperus.  Suggestions  in 
various  matters. ) 

Cranekield,  Fred.  Asst.  Horticulturist,  Wis.  Kxp. 
Sta.,  Madison,  Wis.  (Irrigation.) 

Daili.edouze  Bros.,  Wholesale  florists,  Flatbush, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     (  Mignonette.  ) 

Dandridge,  Mrs.  Danske,  Amateur,  Shepherds- 
town,  W.  Va.    (Hardy  plants.) 

Davenport.  Geo.  F...  Botanist,  specialist  in  ferns, 
Med  ford,  Mass.     (Srreral  genera  of  ferns.) 


Day,  Misa  Mary  A.,  Librarian,  Gray  Herbarium 
of  Harvard  Univ.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (Rare 
books.) 

Devron,  Dr.  G.,  Amateur  in  bamboos,  New  Or- 
leans, La.  (Hamboo.) 

Dock,  Miss  M.  L.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.    (  Rartram.) 

Downer's  Sons,  J.  S.,  Fairport,  Ky.  (Kentucky.) 

Dref.r,  II.  A.  (Inc.  ;,  Seedsmen  und  plantsmen, 
Philad.  iphia,  Pa.  (Many  and  raried  terriers, 
especially  in  aquatics,  ferns,  foliage  plants  and 
rare  annuals.) 

Elliott,  J.  Wilkinson,  Landscape  architect, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  (Kochia,  and  .some  herbaceous 
perennials.  ) 

El.LWANGKR  &   BaRRY,  Nurserymen,  Rochester, 

N.  Y.    (Hardy  plants,  i 
FlSHF.R,  JauEZ,  Fruit  grower,  Fitchhurg,  Mass. 

{ Massachusetts . ) 
GaNo.ng,  W.  F.,  Prof,  of  Botany,  Smith  College, 

Northampton.  Mass.  (Cacti.) 
Goodman,  L.  A.,  Fruit-grower,  West  port,  Mo. 

(Missouri.  ) 

HaLLIDay     Bros.,     Florists,     Baltimore,  Md. 

(Azalea.    Ca  mi  Ilia.) 
Harris,  J.  S.,  Fruit-grower,  La  Crescent,  Minn. 

(Minnesota .  ) 
Heiss,  J.  B.,  Florist,  Dayton,  Ohio.  (Palms.) 
Hi'TT,  K.  L.,  Prof,  of  Horticulture,  Ont.  Agrie. 

College,  Guelph.  Ont.    (Role.  Kohlrabi.) 
JONES,    Rev.    C.    J.    K.,    Los    Angeles,  Calif. 

(  Carious  California!!  plants.) 
Jordan,   Dr.  W.  H.,   Dir..  N.  Y.  Exp.  Sta., 

Geneva,  N.  Y.    (Fertility.  Fertilizers.) 
Kedzie,  Dr.  K.  C,  Prof,  of  Chemistry.  Mich. 

Agrie.   College,    Agricultural    College,  Mich. 

(Fertdity.     Fertilizers.  Lime.) 
•King,  F.  H.,  Prof,  of  Agricultural  Physics,  Madi- 
son, Wis.    (Irrigation.  Mulching,  tie.) 
Latham,  A.  W.,  Secretary  Minn.   Hort.  Soc, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.    (  Mmui  s„ta .) 
Lt  PTox,  J.  M.,  Market -gardener,  Gregory,  L.  I. 

(Cabbage.  ) 

Mackenzie,  K.  K.,  Manager  bulb  department, 
J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  New  York.  N.  V. 
I  Mo  Hi/  important  bulbs. ) 

Makepeace,  A.  D.,  Cranberry-grower.  West  Barn- 
stable, Mass.    (  Cranberry.  ) 

Masda,  W.  A.,  Nurseryman,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 
(  Orelnil  ]>irturrs.  ) 

Manning,  Jacor  W.,  Nurseryman,  Heading,  M»»». 
I  Dried  specimens  of  herbaceous  perennial 
plants.  ) 

Manning,  Koiiert,  Sec.  Muss.  Hort.  Soc.,  Boston, 
Mass.    (  lliographical    sketches.  Horticulture.) 
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Mat,  John  N.,  Florist,  Summit,  N.  J.  (Florists' 
Flowers. ) 

Meehan,  Thos.,  Nur86ryTnaii,  Gprnittntown,  Pr. 

(  The  article  "  Horticulture" ) 
Miller,  E.  S.,  Specialist  in  bulbs,  Floral  Park, 

L.  I.    {Many  articles  on  bulbs.) 
Midge,  W.  S.,  Hartland,  N.  Y.   ( Muskmelon. ) 
Xanz  &  Neuner,  Florists  and  seedsmen,  Louis- 
ville, Ky,  (Kentucky.) 
Nash.  Geo.  V.,  Asst.  N.  Y.  Bot.  Garden,  Bronx 

Park,  X.  Y.    (Genera  of  grasses.) 
Parsons,  Samcel,  Nurseryman,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

(  Ike  article  "  Horticulture.") 
Pendergast,  W.  W.,  Pres.  Minn.  Hort.  Soc, 

Hutchinson,  Minn.  (Minnesota.) 
Pierson,    F.    K.,    Nurseryman,  Tarrytown-on- 

Hudson,  X.  Y.  (liulbs.) 
Powell,   (Jeo.  T.,  Poniologist,   Ghent,  X.  Y. 

(Im  por  to  nt  fruits.) 
Hag  an,  W.  II.,  Div.  of  Pomology,  Dept.  of  Agric, 

Washington,  D.  C.  (Intliana.) 
Kidf.r,  Prof.  A.  .1.,  Trenton,  X.  .1.  (Cranberry.) 
Robinson,  Dr.  B.  L. ,  Curator  Gray  Herbarium  of 

Harvard  Univ.,  Cambridge,  Mans.  (Various 

articles  on  natire  plants.) 
KobixsoN,  John,  Author  of  "Ferns  in  their  Homes 

and  Ours,"  Salem,  Mass.    (Sererat  articles  on 

f trial.  ) 

Sander  &  Co.  (A.  Diramock,  Atrent ),  New  York, 
X.  Y.  (Ileeent  importations,  particularly  orchitis 
and  palms. ) 

ScHt  LTHEis,  Anton,  Nurseryman  and  florist,  Col- 
lege Point,  X.  Y.  (  Woody  plants  from  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Cape,  a*  Erica.) 

Scoon,  C.  K.,  Fruit-grower,  Geneva,  X.  Y. 
(fherry.) 

Scrihnek,  F.  Lampson,  Agrostologist,  Dept.  of 
Agric.,  Washington,  D.  C.   (  Genera  of  grasses. ) 

Sears,  Prof.  F.  ('.,  School  of  Horticulture,  Wolf- 
ville,  Xova  Scotia.  (Canada.) 


Seavev,  Mrs.  Fannie  Copley,  Landscape 
gardener,  Brighton,  111.  (Lawlscape  Garden- 
ing.) 

Shady  Hill  Nirsery  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  (Her- 
baceous perennials.) 

Shaw,  Thos.,  Prof,  of  Agric,  Univ.  of  Minn., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.    (Medieago.  Meldotus.) 

Slaymaker,  A.  W.,  Fruit-grower,  Camden,  Del. 
( Delaware. ) 

Smith,  Irving  C,  Market-gnrdener,  Green  Bay, 

Wis.  (Kohlrabi.) 
Stanton,    Geo.,   Ginseng    specialist,  Summit, 

N.  J.  (Ginseng.) 
Storks  &  Harrison,  Nurserymen,  Painesville, 

Ohio.    (Various  plants.) 
Suzi'Ki  &  Iida,  Yokohama  Nursery  Co.,  New  York, 

N.  Y.    (Japanese  plants.) 
Todd,  Frederick  G.,  Landscape  architect,  Mon- 
treal, P.  Q.    (Hardy  trees  and  shrubs.) 
Vick's  Sons,  James,  Seedsmen,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

(  Various  plants. ) 
Ward,  C.  W.,  Wholesale  florist  and  carnation 

specialist,   Cottage  Guldens.  Queens,   L.  1. 

( Carnation.  1 
Webr,  Prof.  Wesley,  Dover,  Del.  (Delaware.) 
Wedoe,  Clarence,  Fruit-grower,  Albert  Len, 

Minn.    ( Minnesota. ) 
Wheeler,  C.  F.,  Prof,  of  Botany,  Mich.  Agric. 

College,  Agricultural  College,  Mich.  (Hyperi- 
cum. Mimulus.) 
White,  .1.  J.,  Cranberry-grower,  New  Lisbon, 

N.  J.    (Cranberry.  ) 
Willard,  S.  D.,  Nurseryman,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

{ Important  fruits,  as  Cherry.) 
Witt  bold,  Geo.,  Florist,  Chicago,  III.  (Palms 

and  ferns. ) 

Wright,  Charles,  Horticulturist,  Scaford,  Del. 
(Delaware.) 

Yeomans,  L.  T.(  Fruit-grower,  Walworth,  N.  Y. 
( Erapora  Hon  of  frui  ts . ) 
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/,   OF  CEXERJL  EXPRESSlOXS 


cult  cultivated,  etc. 

<"«i«t  diameter. 

E  east. 

ft  feet. 

in  inches 

X.  north. 

S  KOUth. 

Irop  tropics,  tropical. 

W  west. 

//.   OF  IIOTAXU'AL  TEH  MS 

fi  flower. 

fii  flowers. 

tl>i  flowered. 

fr  fruit. 

A  height. 

If.  leaf. 

iff  leaflet. 

Irs  leaves. 

*/  stem. 

m  stems. 

*y»  synonym. 

r<ir  variety. 


///.   OF  BOORS  AXD  PERIODICALS 

To  aid  the  student  in  the  verification  of  the 
work,  and  to  introduce  him  to  the  literature  of  the 
various  subjects,  citations  are  mnde  to  the  por- 
traits of  plants  in  the  leading  periodicals  to 
which  the  American  is  most  likely  to  have  access. 
These  references  to  pictures  have  been  verified  as 
far  as  possible,  both  in  the  MS.  and  in  the  proof. 
A  uniform  method  of  citation  is  much  to  be  de- 
sired, but  is  extremely  difficult,  because  periodi- 
cals rarely  agree  in  methods.  With  great  reluc- 
tance it  was  decided  to  omit  the  year  in  most 
cases,  because  of  tho  pressure  for  space,  but  the 
student  who  lacks  access  to  the  original  volumes 
may  generally  ascertain  tho  year  by  consulting  the 
bibliographical  notes  below. 

An  arbitrary  and  brief  method  of  citation  has 
been  chosen.  At  the  outset  it  seemed  best  to  indi- 
cate whether  the  cited  picture  is  colored  or  not. 
This  accounts  for  the  two  ways  of  citing  certain 
publications  containing  both  kinds  of  pictures, 
as  The  Garden,  Revue  Horticole,  and  Oartenflora. 


The  figures  given  below  explain  the  method  of 
citation,  and  incidentally  give  some  hints  as  to 
the  number  of  volumes  to  date,  and  of  tho  number 
of  pages  or  plates  in  oue  of  tho  latest  volumes. 

A  few  works  of  the  greatest  importance  are 
mentioned  elsewhere  by  way  of  acknowledgment 
(p.  xv).  The  standard  works  on  tho  bibliography 
of  botany  are  Pritzel's  Thesaurus  and  Jackson's 
Guide  to  the  Literature  of  Botany;  also,  Jackson's 
Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew. 

A.F.  .  .  .  The  American  Florist.  Chicago.  A  trade- 
paper  founded  August  15,  188!».  The  vol- 
umcH  end  with  July.  Many  pictures  re- 
pented in"Ong."(  14:1524— vol.  and  page.) 

A.  U.   .  .  .  American  Gardening.  New  York.  Represents 

14  extinct  horticultural  periodicals,  Includ- 
ing The  American  Harden  |IMi8-1890|. 
Founded  1879(f)  (20:8!*is=vol.  and  page.) 

B  The  Botanist.  Edited  hy  Maund.  No  years 

on  title  pages.  Founded  1839.  8  vols., 
3»  colored  plate*  In  each  vol.  |H:400  — 
vol.  and  col.  plute.)    Cumulative  index. 

B.B.  .  .  .  BHtton  A  Brown.  An  illustrated  Flora  or 
the  Northern  l\  S..  etc.  New  York. 
1SJMM898.    (3:5tW=vol.  and  page.) 

B.F.    .    .  .  See  F. 

B.H.  .  .  .  Ia  Relglque  Horticole.  flhent.  35  vols. 
(18Til-lh8.">.) 

B.M.  .  .  ■  Curtis'  Botanical  Magazine.  London, 
Founded  1787.  The  oldest  current  peri- 
odical devoted  to  garden  plants.  The 
vol.  for  1899  is  vol.  12">  of  the  whole 
work.  Index  to  first  107  volume*  by  E. 
Tonks.    London.    (7C30=col.  plate.)' 

B.R.  .  .  .  Botanicixl  Register  ( 18I.r-lRI7}.  Vol..  1-14 
edited  hy  Edwards:  vol*.  15-33  by  hind- 
ley.  In  vol*.  1-23  the  plate*  nre  num- 
bered from  1-2014.  In  vol*.  24-33  they 
are  numbered  independently  in  each  vol*. 
There  are  r,88  plate*  in  vol*.  24-33.  "An 
Appendix  to  the  First  Twenty-three  Vol- 
umes" (bound  separately  or  with  the 
2"ith  vol.)  contains  an  index  to  the  first 
23  vols.  An  Index  to  vols.  24-31  may  be 
found  in  vol.  31.  |33:70^vol.  nnd  col. 
plate. ) 

I)  Dntm.    How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flower*. 

New  York.    1H93.    (Jys  .-page,  i 

Em.  .  .  .  Emerson,  O.  B.  Tree*  nnd  Shrubs  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.   Boston.    2  vol.*.    149  plate*. 

F  The   Florist.    London.    1840-1&S4.  (1884: 

192— year  and  page  pp.  col.  plate.  |  Editors 
and  title  p«k'«-«  rhnnged  many  times. 
Known  a*  the  Florist,  Florist"*  Journal 
and  Flori«t  and  l'«moloi;i«t.  Sometimes 
improperly  called  British  Florist. 

F.C.  .  .  .  Floral  Cabinet.  Knowle*  &  We*trott.  Lon- 
don. 1837-1840.  (3:137  vol.  and  col. 
plate  I . 
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F.E.    .  .  .The   Florist*'   Exchanee.    New  York.    A  K.W.  .  .  .  See  F.  C. 

trade  paper,  whose  pictures  sometimes  ■                             <  „# 

^nS^mL^L/^V  U2toii?                     Lowe-*  Beautiful 

1888.    ( 11. 1298=%  ol.  and  page.)  Leaved  Plants.    See  "Lind."  and  -  Lowe." 

F.J.    .       .  See  F.  L.B.C.    .  .The  Botanical  Cabinet.    Loddige*.  1817- 

r.M.  .  .  .  Moral  Masaxine.   tendon.   Series  I.   1861-  X1     ,lK,  pUt<,„  ,„  ev,h  v<1,  <)mi|,|t.te 

?-ZL                 .'     ,,8/J-,W1'   4,0  index  In  last  vol.    ( SO : 2000=  vol .  and  eol. 

(18«l:4.iO=year  and  col.  plate.)  plate.) 

F.P.    .   .  .SeeF.  L,|l(,            L|,,denla.  Ghent.     Founded  1885.  Folio. 

F.R.    .    .  .  Morists  Review.   Chicago.   A  trade  paper.  Devoted  to  orchid* 

Vol.  1,  Dec.  2,  1897,  to  May  26.  1898.   Two  ii...,„if„i  I  „,v„l  Pl.„t.     P    I  I..™  .„.! 

vols,  a  year.    |4:660=vol.  and  page.)  L*we  ■  •  ■  l'«»"«'r«l  Le»\ed  1  lant*     h.  J.  U«rf  and 

F.  S.   ...  Flore  des   Serres.     Ghent.     (1845-1880.)  Howard.    London.  18b4.  (WW..I.  plate. , 

Inconsistent  in  numbering,  but  the  plate      M  A.  B.  Freeman-Mitford.    The  Bamboo  Gar- 
numbers  are  always  found  on  the  plate  ">n-    London.    189G.    (224— page.) 
Itself  or  on  the  page  opposite.   Valuable  M.D.G.  .  .  Mailer's  Deutsche  Gartner-Zeitung.  Erfurt, 
but  perplexing  indexes  in  vols.  15  and  19.  Founded  1886.  <  1897:42o=yearand  page.) 
i23:2481=vol.  and  eol.  plate.)  ^         .         J ., 
^            _     „     ,                     .  .       m      .        ,.  Mn.    .    .    .  Meehan  s  Monthly.     Gerruantown,  Phila- 
O.C.  ...  The  Gardeners    Chronicle.    London.    Se-  delphia.     Founded    1891.      (9:192- vol. 
ries  I.  (1841-18,3)  1.  cited 1  by  year >  and  and  page  opposite  col.  plate.) 
page.    Series  II.  or  "New  Series"  (18i4-  °                     r  ' 
1886),  is  cited  thus:  II.  26:824— scries,  N.  •          .Nicholson.  Dictionary  of  Gardening.  Vol*, 
volume  and  page.     Series  ill.  is  cited  1-4(1884-188").  Vol.  5  in  preparation, 
thus:  III.  26:416.    Two  vols,  a  year,  be-  p.K.G.  .    .  LIndley  &  Pax  ton.    Flower  Garden.  Lon 
ginning  18.4.    A  select  Index  is  scattered  don_    1851-63.    3  vols.  4to. 
through    1879   and    1880.      Consult  II.  D  -  , 
12:vlii  1 1879),  and  similar  places  In  sub-  •    ■    •  P«PU'"                       Buffalo.  1885-90. 
sequent  vols.  (5:2<0— vol.  and  page. ) 

0.  F.  .  .  .  Garden  and  Forest.   New  York.   1888-1897.  I'  M.  .  .     Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany.  London. 

(10:518— vol.  and  page.)  18:14-49.     i  16:376 -  vol.  and  page  oppo- 

G.  M.  ..  .Gardeners'  Magaxlne.     London.     Ed.  by  site  col.  plate. )    Vol.  15  has  Index  of  first 

Shirley  Hibberd.    Founded  I860.    Vol*.  1..  vols. 

31-12  are  cited.    (42:872= vol.  and  page.)      ]{  Reichenbaebla.  Ed.  by  Fred.  Sander.  Lon- 

Gn.    .   .    .  The  Garden.    London.  Founded  1871.  Two  Jon.    Founded  1886.  Folio. 

vols,  a  year.      (56:1254— vol.  and   col.  R.n.   .  .  .  Kerne  de  1" Horticulture  Bclfc-e  et  Etrangere 

plate.    56,  p.  458— vol.  and  page  contain  Ghent.    Founded  I875  f  (23:288— vol.  and 

ing  black  llgure.)    An  Index  of  the  flr*t  pa«e  opposite  col.  plate. )  In  the  first  vol.  of 

20  vols,  was  separately  published.    Com  (nC.  Cv<i,oPKt>lA  "R.B."  sometimes  means 

plete  Index  of  Colored  Plates  to  end  of  Belgique  Horticole,  but  the  confusion  is 

1888  In  vol.  54,  p.  334.  corrected  In  later  vols.,  where  Belgique 

Gng.  .   .  .Gardening.    Chicago.    Founded   Sept.  15,  Horticole  is  abbreviated  to  "  B.H." 

1892.     Vols,  end  Sept.  1.     (7:38l  =  vol.  ,{  „             Revue  Horticole.     Dates  from  1826,  but 

and  page.)  j„  now  considered  to  have  been  founded  in 

Gt  Oartenflora.    Berlin.    Founded  1852.    (Gt.  1829.    |  1899:596— year  and  page  opposite 

48:1470-vol.  and  col.  plate,    (it.  48,  p.  col.  plate.    1899.  p.  596— year  and  page 

670=  vol.    and   page    containing   black  opposite  black  figure. ) 

 '  S  Schneider.     The  Book  of  Choice  Ferns. 

G.W.F.  ..  Goodale-s  Wild  Flowers  of  America,    Bos-  London.    In  3  vol..    Vol.  1,  1892.    Vol.  2, 

ton,  1886.    (50-col.plate.J  l8g3. 

HBK.    .   .  Humboldt     Bonpland    A   Kunth.     Nova  s  B  F       .  Sweet  British  Flower  Garden.  London. 

Genera  et  Species,  etc.    Paris.    1815-25.  S(.r|ej,  ,     1823-29,  3  vols.     Series  II.. 

.  vols,    rolio.  1031-38,  4  vols. 

1.  H.  .  .   .  L'lllnstration  Horticole.  Ghent.  (1854-1896.)  0  „             „            „         .       „,     .     r.  „„j„  i 

(43:72=vol.»„dcol.plale.l  The  volumes  s-»-  •  -  •  S«naine  Horticole     Ghent.    Founded  1M».. 

were  numbered  continuously,  but  there  (3  :.>48=year  and  pag.  . ) 

were  6  series.    Series  1.-1*54-63.     Se-  S.M.  .  .   .  Semaine  Horticole.     Erroneously  cited  in 

rle»  II.  — 1864-69.     Series  III.-,  1870-80.  this  fashion  a  few  time*  in  flrst  vol. 

Series ,  IV.  =  l^l-M-    ^es  V •  ~ 1H87-  ss           .Sargent.     The  Sllv.  of   North  America. 

93.     Series    \  I.  — 1894-%.     The  plates  |;<  voU     Vl>|    ,    mn      Vo,    ,2  mti 

were  numbered  continuously  in  the  Drat  (12:620— vol.  and  plate,  not  colored.) 

16  vols,  from  1  to  614:    iu  vols.  I. -3.1  1  r 

thev  run  from  1  to  619:  in  series  V.  from  S.Z.    .    .   .  Slebold  &  Zuccarinl.    Flora  Japonica.  \  ui. 

1  to  190:  In  Series  VI.  thev  beirin  anew  1.    1835-44.     Vol.   2   by   Mlquel,  18.0. 

with  each  vol.   Valuable  indexes  in  vols.  (2:150=  vol.  and  plate.) 

10  and  20.    Series  V.  in  4to,  the  rest  8vo.  v.  or  V.  M.  Virk's  Magazine.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Founded 

J.H.      .  .  Journal  of  Horticulture.  I^ondon.  Founded  1*78.      Vols,     numlx  red  continuously 

in  1848  as  The  Cottage  Gardener.    Series  through  the  3  series.    Vols,  begin  with 

III.  only  Is  cited,  beginning  1880.    (III.  N«v.     (23:250-vol.  and  page.) 

39:504-series,  vol.,  page.)  tinn  s  cited  a»  "Vick." 

.%  Additional  abbrrriatiom  and  tsplanationt  trill  be  found  in  the  introductory  pages  of  Vol.  I. 
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EARTH  HUT,  EARTH  PEA.  English  names  for  the 
IVanut.  or  Goober,  Antehis  kypogua.  Also  Apioi. 

KATOHIA  (Araos  Eaton,  American  botanist,  l??o- 
1H42;  authorof  popular  Manual  of  Botany  of  tin-  United 
Sutrn,  which  wan  for  n  long  time  the  only  general  work 
available  for  American  students).  <iniminrir,  A 
North  American  genus  of  4  or  .">  species  of  tufted  per- 
ennial grasses.  Three  kinds  bar,,  been  catalogued  by 
Wilfred  Brothertou,  Rochester,  Mich. 

A.  Panicle  denie,  tpiktlikc,  tlrict. 

ObtBaAtA,  Gray.  Spikelets  crowded  on  the  short, 
erect  panicle  hrauches  :  upper  empty  glume  rounded - 
obovale,  very  obtuse.   Dry  soil. 

a  a  .  Panicle  more  loose  and  slender. 

Gray.    Evs.  n-fi   In.  long  : 
lax,  nodding.  Moist  woods  an 
DtVdltyi,  Vasev.   l.v*.  1-2  In.  long  :   panicle  branches 
spreading  in  flowering  time,  afterward*  erect. 

A.  S.  HlTVIIlOiK. 

EBONT.   Mos  pyrot  Klrtun*. 

ECBALLIUX  (Greek,  to  tkroic  nul).  CitrHrbih'icrtr. 
Ssjvikti.su  Cn  i'mhir.  The  Squirting  Cueumlier  in  one 
of  the  most  amusing  and  disconcerting  of  nil  plant*. 
Few  if  any  cultivated  plants  fire  their  needs  at  one  with 
such  startling  suddenness  and  force.  It  is  a  hardy  an- 
nual trailing  vine,  easily  crown  in  any  garden.  When 
ripe,  the  oblong,  prickly  fruit  squirts  its  seeds  at  the 
slightest  touch,  or  sometimes  at  the  mere  vibration  of 
the  ground  made  by  a  person  walking  by.  The  boy  or 
girl  who  did  not  like  this  plant  never  lived.  Some  of 
the  old  herbalists  called  this  plant  Cummin  atininu*. 
Another  carious  fact  about  the  plant  is  that  a  power- 
ful cathartic  is  made  from  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  which 
has  been  known  for  many  centuries.  A  preparation  of 
it  is  still  sold  in  the  drug  stores  as  Trilnralio  f.'ltilrrini. 
Kcballiuin  has  only  one  species,  and  Is  closely  related 
to  the  important  genera  Cucumis  and  Citrullu's.  With 
them  it  differs  from  Momordica  in  lacking  the  2  or  '.1 
scale*  which  close  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Other  ge- 
neric characters  are  :  prostrate  herb,  th-shy,  rough 
hairy:  Irs.  heart-shaped,  more  or  less  :t  IoIm  <1 :  tendrils 
wanting:  lis.  yellow,  the  staininate  in  racemes,  pistillate 
usually  from"  the  same  axils  with  the  staminate  (Is.; 
calyx  5-cut.    It  is  a  native  of  the  middle  and  eastern 

Mediterranean  regions,  especially  rich  list  forests. 

Sims,  in  the  Botanical  Magazine.  s«ys  the  plant  "is  gen 
erally  considered  as  an  annual,  but  if  the  soil  is  dry  nnd 
the  situation  sheltered,  the  root    will  survive  two  or 
three  winters,  and  the  plants  will  flower  earlier  und 
spread  farther  than  those  of  the  same  year.'* 

ElaUrium,  A.  Rich,  i  .ifumortlirit  Elntrrium.  Linn.  I. 
SsjllKTlNO  CleiMUKK.  Fig.  744.  Described  above. 
B.M.  1914.  w.  M. 

ECCREM0CARPU8  I  Greek,  pendent  truit*\.  Uig- 
nonidettw.  Three  to  live  species  of  tall,  somewhat  woody 
plants  from  Peru  and  Chile,  climbing  by  branched  ten- 
drils at  the  end  of  the  twice  pinnate  leaves,  and  having 
Ten-  distinct  (lowers  of  somewhat  tubular  shape,  which 
are  colored  yellow,  orange  or  scarlet.  The  species  men 
tioDed  below  is  doubtless  perennial  in  southern  Califor- 
nia, where  it  is  said  to  show  best  when  climbing  over 
shrubbery,  but  in  the  Kast  it  is  treated  as  a  tender  an 
nual  and  is  perhaps  usually  trained  to  a  trellis  or  south 
wail.  It  bears  flowers  and  fruits  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  orange  flowers  make  an  effective  contrast  with  the 
pale  green  foliage.  The  genus  belongs  to  an  order  fa- 
mous for  its  superb  tropical  elimlH-rs.  but  in  its 


tribe  only  two  genera  have  any  horticultural  fume,  and 
that  small.  These  are  .lacaranda  and  Colea,  having  it 
'2 -celled  ovary,  while  that  of  K.ceremocarpus  Is  I  celled. 
Eccrcmoeiirpus  has  two  sections,  in  one  of  which  the 
corollas  are  cylindrical,  but  In  the  section  Calalnpelis, 
to  which  A',  uruhrr  Is-loug*.  the  corolla  has  a  joint  at  a 
short  distance  1m  yond  the  calyx,  then  swells  out  on  the 
imiler  side,  and  suddenly  constric  ts  into  a  neck  tteforo 
it  reaches  the  small,  circular  mouth,  surrounded  by  ."> 
short,  rounded  lobes. 

Scatter.  Uuiz  &  I'nv.  |  Ciliimprlin  ncdfccc,  D.  Don*. 
Although  the  -.pecitic  name  means  rough,  the  wild  plant 
is  only  sparingly  puberiilous,  and  in  cultivation  entirely 
glabrous.  About  III  ft.  high  :  I  vs.  bipinuate;  Ifts.  oh 
liquelv  cordate,  entire  or  saw-toothed  :  Hs.  1  in.  long, 
orange,  in  raceme*.  July,  Aug.  Chile.   B.R.  1 1 :3:t".». 

l'L-TEU  IIKNDEUSON  &  Co. 

ECHEViRIA.  All  referred  to  Cotyledon. 

ECHINACEA  (<5reek,  eekinnt,  hedgehog  ;  alluding  to 
the  sharp-pointed  bracts  of  the  receptaclel.  t  'ompotitte . 
I'l  Ki-i.r.  Cone-kuiwek.  Four  species  of  North  American 
perennial  herbs,  two  of  them  from  Mexico,  the  others 
native  to  the  Cnited  States,  and  cultivated  in  our  hardy 
Imrders.  They  are  closely  related  to  Kudbeckla.  but 
their  rays  range  from  flesh  color,  through  rose,  to  pur- 
ple and  crimson,  while  those  of  Rudbeckla  are  yellow  or 
partly  (rarely  wholly)  brown-purple.  The  high  disk 
and  the  downward  angle  at  which  the  rays  are  pointed 
are  charming  features  of  Echinacea*.  The  disk  is  only 
convex  at  flrst,  but  becomes  egg-shaped,  and  the  recep- 
tacle conical,  while  Rudbeekia  has  a  greater  range,  the 
disk  from  globose  to  columnar,  and  the  receptacle  from 


'onical  to  cylindrical.  Echinaceas  and  Rudbeckias  are 
stout,  ami  perhaps  a  little  coarse  in  appearance,  but 
their  flowers,  sometimes  <«  in.  across,  are  v  ery  attractive, 
and  borne  in  succession  for  two  mouths  or  more  of  late 
summer.  With  the  growing  appreciation  o  hardy  bor 
dcrs  and  of  native  plants,  it  should  be  |Missible  to 
procure  4  or  5  distinct  colors  in  the  flower,  associated 
wiih  low,  medium  and  lull  growing  habit*.  They  do  well 
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Inordinary  soils,  ami  may  be  u»c<l  tn  help  cover  uiiiimi- 
ally  <Iry  and  exposed  spots.  They  respond  well  n>  rich 
soil,  especially  sandy  loam,  ami  prefer  warm  ami  sunny 
•  lies.  They  are  perennials  of  easy  culture,  l'mp.  Iiy 
division,  though  not  too  frequently;  sometimes  Iiy  need*. 
The  roots  are  black,  pungent-tasted,  and  are  ■•aid  to  !«• 
used  in  popular  medicine  under  the  name  of  Black 
Sampson,  lientbaiu  ic  Hooker  refer  Echinacea  to 
K.ldbeekia. 

purparea,  Mueneh.  Commonly  not  hairy,  typically 
taller  than  A.  an>ju*ti<«tia,  2  ft.  or  more  high  :  Ivs. 
ovate-lanceolate,  or  the  lower  ones  broadly  ovate,  often 
5-nerved,  commonly  denticulate  or  sharply  serrate,  most 
of  them  abruptly  contracted  into  a  margined  petiole: 
ray*  at  first  an  inch  long  and  broaden,  later  often  2  in. 
long  or  more,  with  the  same  color  range  as  A',  amjutlt- 
Mta,  but  rarely  almost  white.  Kich  or  deep  foil.  Va. 
and  Ohio  to  111.  and  La. 

Var.  .erotiaa.  Nutt.  |  A.  iuterni.Ua,  Elndl).  The 
varietal  name  rucans  late-flowering,  but  the  chief  point 
in  the  hairy  or  brUtlv  character  of  the  plant.  L.B.C. 
Irt:  1539.  KM.  i:»:7'J.-J.  H.  Keller  aaya  "this  is. perhaps, 
the  best  form  of  the  (retina  for  garden  purpose*,  the 
rays  being  much  brighter  colored,  broader  and  not  roll 
ing  at  the  edges." 

anfrnjtifdlla,  DO.  Bristly,  either  sparsely  or  densely: 
Ivs.  narrower  than  in  A",  purpurea ,  from  broadly  lan- 
ceolate to  nearly  linear,  entire,  3-uerved,  all  narrowed 
gradually  to  the  base,  the  lower  into  slender  petioles: 
flower-beads  nearly  as  large  as  in  A.  purpurea,  but 
sometimes  much  smaller.  I'rairies  and  barrens,  Saskat- 
chewan and  Neh.  to  Tex.,  east  to  111.,  Tenn.  and  Ala. 
B.M.  5281.  O.W.F.  25.—  This  species  has  several  forms, 
which  approach  and  run  into  A.  purpurea,        ji  jj 

ECHU0CACTU8  ((ireek,  tpine  and  r«cfii*l.  Trie- 
lAeea.  A  very  large  genua  of  globular,  strongly  ribtied. 
and  strongly  spiny  forms.  Sometimes  they  become  very 
short-cylindrical  ;  occasionally  the  ribs  are  broken  up 
into  tubercles  which  resemble  those  of  Mammillaria; 
and  rarely  spines  are  entirely  wanting.  The  flowers 
usually  appear  just  above  the  young  spine-bearing  areas, 
but  sometimes  they  are  further  removed,  and  occasion- 
ally they  are  in  the  axil  of  a  tubercle.  The  ovary  hears 
scales  which  are  naked  or  woolly  in  the  axils,  and  the 
fruit  Is  either  succulent  or  dry.  The  genus  is  well 
developed  within  the  I'nited  States,  alsiut  forty  species 
having  been  recognised,  but  its  extreme  northern  limit 
is  the  southern  borders  of  Colorado,  I* tab,  and  Nevada, 
apparently  having  spread  from  the  great  arid  plateau 
regions  of  Mexico  proper  and  Ixiwcr  California.  The 
genus  extends  throughout  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
and  is  well  represented  in  the  drier  regions  of  South 
America.  The  genera  Astrophytiim  and  l»phophora 
are  here  included,  although  they  si-em  to  be  very  differ- 
ent from  the  typical  forms  of  Echinocactus.  ft  is  Im- 
possible to  identify  with  certainty  all  of  the  specific 
names  found  in  trade  catalogues,  but  the  following 
synopsis  contains  the  great  majority  of  them.  In  all 
cases  the  original  descriptions  have  been  consulted,  and 
in  some  cases  it  Is  certain  that  a  name  originallv  applied 
to  one  form  has  been  shifted  to  another.  The  following 
synopsis  may  be  useful,  therefore,  in  checking  up  the 
proper  application  of  names,  Imt  it  may  thus  leave  some 
of  the  common  species  of  the  trade  unaccounted  for. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  group  the  species  according  to 
relationships,  but  a  more  easily  handled  artiticial  ar- 
rangement, based  chiefly  upon  spine  characters,  is  used 
It  must  be  remembered' that  the  species  are  exceedingly 
variable,  especially  under  cultivation,  and  large  allow- 
ance  must  be  made  for  the  characters  given  in  the  key 
and  in  the  specific  descriptions, 

t'chinoeaetim  P»3tlgeria»M»,  A.  Dletr..  proves  to  he 
Mammillaria  }>rhrerii.  The  following  horticultural 
names  have  not  been  identified:  A.  cArysonfAiM  {rhri/M- 
ar„Hlhu»f),  Dnrgranui  triturealut. 

John  M.  Coulter. 
When  starting  wlih  newly  collected  plants  of  Echino- 
cactus the  mutilated  roots  should  Im-  well  cut  back  to 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  base  of  the  plants,  !f  the 
plants  are  procured  in  early  summer,  the  best  way  to 
get  new  roots  on  them  is  to  place  the  plant-  on  a  bench 


•  >f  a  greenhouse  with  a  southern  exposure,  in  a  mound 
of  fine  gravel  about  eight  or  ten  inches  deep.  Insert 
the  base  of  the  plants  in  the  gravel  and  syringe  them 
overhead  once  a  day  on  bright  days.  The  gravel  gets 
very  hot  with  the  sun,  and  in  this  they  root  freely  In 
three  «,r  four  weeks.  When  well  rooted  they  can  be 
placed  in  pots.  A  good  compost  consists  of  six  parts 
of  gisid  fibrous  loam,  one  part  sand  and  one  part  brick 
rubble,  l'ots  should  be  just  large  enough  to  hold  the 
plants  and  should  be  drained  alwiut  one  fifth  of  their 
depth.  From  March  to  May  is  a  good  time  to  pot  estab- 
lished plants,  but  if  the  soil  is  good  and  the  drainage 
all  right  they  can  remain  in  the  same  pots  for  two  or 
three  vcars. 

The' plants  should  receive  all  the  sunlight  possible  at 
all  times  of  the  year.  During  the  winter  thev  should 
be  watered  very  sparingly,  but  in  spring  and  summer 
they  can  bo  watered  freely  and  syringed  overhead  on 
bright  days.  In  winter  Echinocactus  require  a  night 
temperature  of  from  4.V  to  MJ  Fahr.,  and  the  atmos- 
phere should  be  perfectly  dry.  Propagation  is  effected 
by  seeds,  cuttings  and  grafting.     Robert  Camejiox. 

The  diversity  of  form  exhibited  In  the  genus  Echino- 
cactus since  the  genera  Astrophytum  and  I»phophora 
are  now  Included,  makes  this  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  whole  Cactus  familv.  I'nlike  roost  globular 
forms  of  Cacti,  they  do  not  readily  produce  offsets; 
consequently  they  must  be  propagated  by  seeds  if  one 
wishes  to  Increase  these  plants  in  quantity.  Seeds  of 
Echinocactus,  and,  in  fact,  most  cactaceous  plants,  will 
germinate  as  freely  as  seeds  of  other  plants,  provided 
they  have  been  allowed  to  ripen  properly  before  gather- 
ing and  carefully  dried  afterwards.  From  the  experi- 
ence of  the  writer,  who  has  raised  some  hundreds  of 
seedling  Cacti  and  sown  them  every  month  In  the  year, 
he  has  found  the  months  of  May  and  .Tune  to  be  by  far 
the  most  favorable  for  germination.  Seeds  of  Echino- 
cactus. will  then  germinate  in  five  or  six  days,  whilu 
during  the  winter  months  it  takes  almost  as  many  weeks. 
Opuntias  will  germinate  in  even  less  than  six  days. 
They  germinate  most  readily  of  all  the  Cactacca*.  and 
grow  the  fastest  afterwards,  while  Mammillarias  are  the 
slowest  to  germinate  and  grow  tlie  slowest  afterwards. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  well  drained  4  inch  pots 
in  a  finely  sifted  mixture  of  one  part  leaf-mold,  one 
pitrt  loam  and  one  part  charcoal  dust  and  silver  sand. 
The  surface  should  be  made  very  smooth,  and  the  seeds 
pressed  lightly  into  the  soil  with  the  bottom  of  a  flower- 
pot and  then  covered  with  attout  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
of  fine  silver  sand.  This  allows  the  seedlings  to  push 
through  readily  and  prevents  the  soil  from  crusting  on 
the  surface  of  the  pots,  as  they  usually  have  to  stay  in 
their  seedling  pots  at  least  one  year.  The  pots  should 
be  placed  in  a  greenhouse  where  they  will  receive  plenty 
of  light  but  not  the  direct  sunlight,  for,  although  Cacti 
are  natives  of  desert  regions,  the  writer  has  found  from 
experience  that  the  seedlings  will  simply  roast  If  ex- 
posed to  full  sunlight  under  glass.  For  the  first  winter, 
at  least,  the  seedlings  should  be  kept  in  a  temperature 
of  not  less  than  (>0J  and  carefully  looked  over  every  day 
to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  soil.  for.  although' they 
should  be  kept  on  the  dry  side,  they  must  never  be  al- 
lowed to  become  quite  dry  (luring  the  seedling  stage. 
When  about  a  year  old  they  may  be  transp|Mit<-d  to 
shallow  pans  not  more  than  0  Inches  in  diameter,  and 
prepared  with  the  same  mixture  as  for  seedling  pots. 
These  pans  will  lie  found  better  than  small  pots,  be- 
cause the  soil  may  be  kept  more  evenly  moist  and  the 
seedlings  do  better  in  consequence. 

When  grown  from  2  to  3  Inches  in  diameter,  seedling 
Echinocactus  may  lie  transferred  to  pots,  using  sixes 
only  just  large  enough  to  accommodate  them,  as  they 
make  but  few  roots.  I'ot  them  in  a  mixture  of  two 
pnrts  nitrous  loam,  one  part  leaf-mold  and  one  part 
pounded  brick  and  silver  sand.  During  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  established  plants  may  lie  given  a  lib- 
eral supply  of  water,  but  must  be  studiously  watered 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months.  During  the  winter 
they  should  be  given  a  light  position  in  a  dry  green- 
house, with  a  night  temperature  of  45°  to  f><>\  and  a 
rise  of  10°  by  day.  For  the  summer,  they  may  be  either 
kept  in  an  airy  greenhouse  or  placed  in  some  conve- 
nient position  outs  de,  plunging  the  pots  iu  the  soil  or 
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in  some  light  non  conducting  material.  Some  of  the 
»I*cle*  will  commence  to  blossom  in  May  and  others  nt 
intervals  during  the  summer.  Tbe  flowers  vary  con- 
Mdernbly  in  size,  and  embrace  a  good  range  of  color, 
from  white  to  deep  yellow,  and  from  the  faintest  purple 
t  >  deep  roue.  They  do  not  readily  produce  seed  (in  New 
Kngland.  at  least!  unless  artificially  fertilized.  Like 
nw<(  of  the  Cactus  fiunily,  the  more  cylindrical  species 
will  rvadily  unite  when  grafted  upon  other  kinds,  not 
only  iu  the  same  genus,  but  in  other  genera  of  Cactaceap, 
and  for  weak-growing  species  it  may  often  be  an  advan- 
tage to  graft  upon  some  stronger-growing  species. 
iVmij  liaumanni  |or  C.  eolubrinvt)  makes  an  excel- 
lent stock  to  graft  upon,  choosing  stock  plants  of  rea- 
sonable size  and  height.  The  system  known  as  "wedge- 
grafting"  is  perhaps  best  for  the  purpose,  and  the  early 
spring  month*,  or  Just  as  the  growing  season  Is  about 
to  commence,  is  the  best  time  for  grafting. 

If  plants  of  Eehinocaetus  can  be  kept  in  a  healthy 
condition,  they  are  not  much  troubled  with  insect  pests; 
mealy-bug  U  their  worst  enemy  and  should  be  removed 
at  once  with  a  clean  mucilage  brush.  As  a  guide  to 
amateurs,  the  writer  has  found  the  following  to  be 
among  tbe  most  easily  grown:  Eehinottictu*  caprieor- 
nit,  A",  eoptonogonnt,  £.  eornigerut,  A'.  Grutoni,  A1. 
koritontkaloniu*,  A',  longihnmatnt,  A'.  mpriottigma,  K. 
tetinpinttt,  S.  Ttxtniit,  £.  Williamnii  and  A'.  Witlittni 

Edwauu  J.  Caxnino. 


Ankalmium.  51. 
•  rrifau.  30 
A  tt ropAjrrum,  SO. 
tilrolor.  35. 
brevihamatu*.  5. 
.aprleornis.  IS. 
coptooogoniu,  13. 
rorntceni*.  9. 
rrispatns,  30 
cylindraeras.  2. 
Echidna  23 
electraeanthas,  22. 
Lmoryi.  25. 
flavoriwnt.  36. 
itnisoni.  44. 
helophoroa,  28. 
h*ia>drophoras.  31. 
t,'.rn.->n<)i»H>ni<t*, 
tucens.  20.  |2I. 
Intertextos.  37. 
,». 


IXDEX. 
Leeontel.  42. 
lvoraran'hus,  10. 


longihamatut,  3. 
L'll'hfvhoru,  53, 
lophothele,  32. 

iiammillaria. 
MirMli.  19. 
MootIIIU.  11. 
mnllieostatoa.  14. 
myrlcMtit-ma,  90. 
obvallatu*.  28. 
Orcultil,  38. 
ornato*.  IB. 
orlhv.Mithus,  ."SB. 
Otumln.  34. 
PfelrTcri.  12. 
phyllacanthos.  17. 
pilosns.  47. 
polvcsphahu,  40. 


poljraiH-istrus.  10. 
rwurvus.  2B 

rnbuMun,  33. 
feltlUenils,  46. 
Scopa,  it 
•etispinns,  27. 
Slleri.  43. 
SLni(>«onl.  48. 
•inuatiu.  8. 
Tesennis.  24. 
Trteulianut,  8, 
turblnlformis.  (9 
unelnatus.  1,  7. 
Vaiufcnpyt,  23. 
vlrtdeacen*.  41. 
I ri»rtu//a.  20. 
Whlpplel.8. 
Wlllfatn.ll.  51. 
WtnUxenl.  4. 
WrlghlU.  1. 


A.  Spinet,  or  tome  of  them,  hooted. 
B.  Central  tpint  solitary. 

1.  Wrtvhtll  (JT.  uueinatnt,  var.  Wrighlii,  Engelm.). 
Oval.  3-6  in.  high,  2-3)4  iu.  In  dlam.:  radial  spines  8, 
arrant?'-*!  as  it,  uncinatus;  central  spine  solitary, an ph-ri, 
flexnous  and  booked,  elongated  (2-6  in.),  erect,  straw- 
color,  with  dark  tip:  flowers  1-1 H  in  long,  dark  pur- 
ple. Texas  and  northern  Mexico. 

Bfi.  Central  spinet  4. 
c.  Some  or  all  of  the  tpinet  annulate. 

2.  cylindraceuj,  Engelm.  Globose  to  ovate  or  ovate- 
cylindrical,  simple  or  branching  at  base,  becoming  as 
much  a»  3  ft.  high  and  1  ft.  in  diam. :  ribs  III  In  younger 
specimens.  20-2i  in  older  ones,  obtuse  and  tuberculate: 
spine*  stout,  compressed,  more  or  less  curved,  reddish; 
radial*  about  12.  with  3-5  additional  slender  ones  at 
upper  edge  of  areola,  1-2  in.  long,  the  lowest  stouter 
and  shorter  and  much  hooked;  centrals  4,  very  stout  and 
4  angled,  about  2  in.  long  and  one-twelfth  to  V.  in.  broad, 
the  uppermost  broadest  and  almost  straight  and  erect, 
the  lowest  decurved:  flowers  yellow.  Southwestern 
In  I  ted  State*  and  Lower  California. 

3.  kmgihamstns.  Gal.  Subglobose  or  at  length  ovate, 
becoming  1-2  ft.  high:  ribs  13-17,  often  oblique,  broad, 
obtuse,  tuberculate-lnterrupted:  spine*  rohuxt,  purplish 
or  variegated  when  young,  at  length  asby;  radial*  8-11, 
spreading,  straight  or  curved  or  flexuous.  tbe  upper  and 
lower  ones  1-3  in.  long,  tbe  laterals  2-4  in.;  centrals  4, 
angled,  the  upper  ones  turned  upward*,  straight  or 
curved  or  twisted,  the  lower  one  stouter,  elongated 
(3-8  in.),  flexuou*  and  more  or  less  hooked:  flowers 
yellow,  tinged  with  red,  2.H-3S'  ><">K-  Texas  snd 
Mexico. 


4.  Wflliieni,  Engelm.  At  flrst  globose,  then  ovate  to 
cylindrical,  H,-4  ft.  high:  ribs  21-2.1  ( 13  in  small  speci- 
mens 1,  acute  and  oblique,  more  or  less  tuberculate: 
radial  spines  three-nfths  to  2  in.  long,  tbe  3  upper  and 
3-5  lower  ones  stiff,  straight  or  curved,  annulate,  red 
|  in  old  specimens  the  3  stout  upper  radials  movu  toward 
the  center  and  In  come  surrounded  by  the  upper  bristly 
ones),  the  12-20  laterals  (sometimes  additional  shorter 
ones  above)  bristly,  elongated,  flexuous,  horizontally 
spreading,  yellowish  white;  centrals  4,  stout,  angled, 
and  red,  one  and  thn  e-flftbs  to  three  and  one-flfth  In. 
long,  tbe  3  upper  straight,  the  lower  one  longest  (some- 
times as  much  as  4-5  in.),  very  robust  (flat  and  chan- 
neled above),  booked  downward :  flowers  yellow  or 
sometimes  red,  two  to  two  and  three-fifths  In.  long.  From 
southern  Utah  to  northern  Mexico  and  Lower  California. 

CC.  None  of  the  tpinet  annulate. 

5.  brevihamatos,  Engelm.  Globose-ovate,  very  dark 
green:  ribs  13,  deeply  tuberculate-interrupted.  the  tu- 
bcrcics  with  a  woully  groove  extending  to  the  base: 
radial  spines  mostly  12,  terete,  straight,  white  or  yel- 
lowish, with  dusky  tip*,  %-\  in.  long,  the  upper  longer; 
central  spines  4  (rarely  1  or 2  additional  ones),  flattened, 
white  with  black  tips,  the  2  lateral  ones  divergent  up- 
ward, straight  or  a  little  recurved,  1-2  in.  long,  the 
uppermost  one  weaker,  the  lower  stoutest  and  darkest, 


funnel  form,  rose-color,  1-1  %  in.  long.  South- 


ct  or  dcrlcxcd,  hooked  downward,  %-l  In.  long: 

South- 
western Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

6.  tinnattM,  Dietr.  (JF.  Treculidnut,  Labour.).  Glo- 
bose, 4-8  In.  in  diam.,  bright  green:  ribs  13,  oblique, 
acute,  ruherciilate-interrupted,  the  tubercles  short- 
grooved:  radial  spines  8-12,  setifonn  and  flexible,  tbo 


745.  Eehinocaetus  Emoryl,  var.  reciispinus. 
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3  upper  and  3  lower  purplish  brown  and  Ktraightlsh  (the 
lower  ones  sometimes  mure  or  less  hooked),  four-flfths 
to  1  in.  long,  the  2-6  laterals  more  slender,  louder  (1  to 
one  and  two-fifths  In. ).  oftcu  flattened,  puberulent  and 
whitish,  sometimes  flexuous  or  hooked;  central  spines 
4,  puberulent,  yellowish  |or  purplish  variegated),  the  3 
upp«>r  ones  slender,  flattened  or  auhaugled,  erect  and 
generally  straight  (rarely  hooked  I.  one  and  three-fifth* 
to  2  in.  long,  the  lowest  one  much  stouter.  tlattenL'd  or 
even  channeled,  straw-color,  flexuous.  more  or  less 
hooked  |  sometime*  straight  I,  2-4  in.  long:  flowers  ve|. 
low,  2-3  in.  long.  Texas.  Aruona.uud  northern  Mexico. 

7.  oneinitni,  Oal.  Glaueescent.  globose  to  oblong: 
ribs  13,  obtuse,  tulterculate-interrupted :  radial  spines 
"or  8,  1-2  in.  long,  the  upper  4  or  5  straw-color,  straight, 
flattened,  the  lower  3  purplish,  terete  and  hooked;  cen- 
trals t,  the  upper  3  rather  stout  and  straight,  about  1  In. 
long,  the  lowest  one  very  long,  flattened,  hooked  nt 
apex:  flowers  brownish  purple.  Northern  Mexico. 

8.  Whipple!,  Kngelm.  Globose-ovate.  3-5  in.  high. 
2-1  In.  In  diam.:  ribs  13-15  (often  oblique),  compressed 
and  tuberculately  Interrupted:  radial  spines  usuallv  7, 
compressed,  straight  or  slightly  recurved,  'i  to  three- 
fifths  in.  Ion*,  lower  ones  shorter  than  the  others,  all 
white  excepting  the  two  darker  lowest  laterals;  central 
spines  4,  widely  divergent,  the  uppermost  one  flattened, 
straight  and  white,  I  to  one  and  three-fifths  in.  long, 
turned  upward  in  the  plane  of  the  radials  (completing 
the  circle  of  radials),  the  others  a  little  shorter,  quad- 
rangular compressed,  dark  brown  or  black,  becoming 
reddish  and  Anally  ashy,  the  2  laterals  straight,  the 
lowest  one  stouter  and  sharply  hooked  downward: 
flower  greenish  red.    Northern  Ariiona. 

bdb.  Central  apinet  5  to  8. 

9.  eornigeras,  DC.    Globose  or  depressed  -  globose. 

10-  16  In.  in  diam.:  ribs  about  21,  very  acute  and  wavy 
(not  tuberculately  interrupted!:  radial  spines  6-l(i, 
white  and  comparatively  slender,  or  wanting:  centrals 
red  and  very  robust,  angular-compressed,  with  long, 
sharp,  homy  tips,  the  upper  3  erect-spreading,  1-1  'i  in. 
long,  the  lower  2  weaker  and  declined,  the  central  one 
longer,  more  rigid  and  keeled,  very  broad  (one  fifth  to 
one-third  in.)  and  honked  downward:  flowers  purple, 
t-lK  in.  long.  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

10.  polyanclitPM,  Engelm.  &  Blgel.  Ovate,  or  at 
length  subcyllndric,  becoming  4-10  in.  high  and  3-4  in. 
in  diam.:  ribs  13-17,  obtuse,  tu)>crculatcly  interrupted; 
radial  spines  20  or  more,  compressed  and  while,  the  up- 
permost wanting,  the  4  upper  ones  broader  and  longer 

1 1-  2  in. )  and  dusky-tipped,  the  laterals  shorter  (  four- 
llflhs  to  one  in.),  the  lowest  verv  short  (S  in.)  and  sub- 
setaceous;  central  spines  of  several  forms,  the  upper- 
most one  (rarely  a  secon  I  similar  but  smaller  one  ahove 
or  beside  it  I  compressed-quadrangular,  elongated  (3-.'> 
in.  I,  white  with  duskv  tip,  curved  upward,  the  other 
5-10  teretish  or  subanglcd.  bright  purple-brown;  upper 
ones  long  (2-4  In.)  and  mostly  straight,  the  others  gradu- 
ally shortening  (to  about  1  in.)  downward  and  sharply 
hooked:  flowers  red  or  yellow,  2  to  two  and  two  fifth's 
in.  long  and  wide.  Nevada  and  southeastern  California. 

A  A.    Spin?*  not  hooked. 
H.  Ctntrut  spinet  none  ur  indistinct. 

11.  MouTlllll,  Lem.  Stout,  globose  and  bright  green : 
ribs  13-17,  tuberculate.  broadest  toward  the  base,  undu- 
late; tubercles  somewhat  hexagonal,  strongly  dilated 
below:  radial  spines  9-12.  the  lower  ones  somewhat 
longer,  very  slout.  spreading,  yellowish  translucent, 
reddish  at  base;  central  wanting:  flowers  varying  from 
white  to  yellow  and  red.  Paraguay. 

11*.  Pfellferi,  Zucc.  Oblong-glolmsp,  becoming  1-2  ft. 
high  and  I  ft.  in  diam.:  ribs  11-13,  compressed  ami 
somewhat  acute:  -|>ine-.  6,  about  equal,  rigid,  straight, 
divergent  or  erect,  pale  transparent  yellow  with  a 
brownish  base;  very  rarely  a  solitary  central  spine. 
Mexico. 

13.  eoptotriffoaui.  Lem..  var.  major,  Salro-Dvck.  De- 
pressed, from  a  large  Indurated  naked  napiform  base. 
2-4  in.  across  the  top:  ribs  lii-l.'i,  nculc  from  a  broad  base, 
more  or  less  transversely  interrupted  and  sinuous  : 
spines  3,  annulate,  very  stout  and  erect  from  dceplv 
siinken  areola',  reddish  when  young,  becoming  ashy 
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gray;  upper  spine  stoutest,  erect  and  straight,  or 
slightly  curved  upward,  flattened  and  keeled,  and  occa- 
sionally twisted.  IH-2V.  in.  long;  the  two  laterals  erect- 
divergent,  straight  or  slightly  curved,  terete  above  and 
somewhat  quadrangular  below,  1-1  %  In.  long;  all  from 
an  abruptly  enlarged  base:  flowers  not  seen,  but  said 
to  be  small  and  white,  with  purplish  median  lines. 
Mexico. 

14.  mnlticMtitUa,  Hildmann.  Depressed-globose:  ribs 
very  numerous.  "Hi  to  12l>,  compressed  Into  thin  plates 
which  run  vertically  or  are  twisted  in  every  direction .- 
spines  exceedingly  variable,  in  some  cases  wanting  en- 
tirely, in  others  3  or  4,  short,  rigid,  and  translucent  yel- 
low; in  others  more  numerous,  larger,  and  often  flatfish  ; 
in  still  other  cases  very  long  and  flat,  interlacing  all  over 
the  plant:  no  centrals :  flower  while,  with  a  broad  pur- 
ple stripe. 

15.  caprloomil,  A.  Dietr.  Globose:  ribs  about  II, 
broad,  spotted  all  over  with  white  dots  :  clusters  of 
-pines  distant,  usually  seen  only  near  the  apex;  spines 
5-10.  long  ami  flexuous;  centrals  not  distinct:  flowers 
large,  yellow.  Mexico. 

16.  Hinconincil,  Posclg.  Cylindrical,  covered  with 
ivory  white  spines  which  are  tipped  with  crimson;  spines 
3.  with  no  centrals:  flower  large,  purple-crimson,  darker 
at  base.  Northern  Mexico. 

17.  phyllacanthoi.  Mart.  Prom  globose  to  cylindrical, 
with  depressed  vertex,  simple  or  proliferous",  two  avid 
one-third  to  three  and  three-fifths  In.  broad:  ribs  40  ,  , 
(sometimes  as  few  as  30|,  very  much  crowded  and  com 
pressed,  thin,  acute,  verv  wavv.  continuous  or  somewhat 
interrupted  :  radial  -pities  5  (  sometimes  li  or  7  I,  straight 
and  spreading,  the  2  lowest  ones  white,  rigid,  one-sixth 
to  one  fourth  in.  long,  half  as  long  as  the  2  darker, 
angled,  larger  laterals,  the  uppermost  spine  thin  ami 
broad,  channeled  above,  faintly  annulate,  flexible,  gray- 
ish pink,  three  -fifths  to  1  in.  long;  central  spines  none: 
dowers  small,  dirty  white.  Mexico. 

BR.  Central  spine  solitary  (sometimes  i-4  iu  A',  r  »■».♦- 
p,iln»,  h,h,phor><*,  and  ,rU»pinn»,  or  ,,./«', ■<«  i„ 
lop  both.  I,  I. 

c.   Ribs  If*  than  IS. 

18.  leucaeAnthui,  Zucc.  Somewhat  clavatc  cylindrical, 
pale:  ribs  H-lli,  thick,  obtuse,  strongly  tuberculate,  the 
areola?  with  strong  wool:  radial  spines  7  or  similar, 
straight,  finely  pubescent,  nt  first  yellowish,  at  length 
white;  central  spine  solitary,  more  or  less  erect,  rarelv 
wanting:  flowers  light  yellow.  Mexico. 

19.  OTDlttU,  DC.  (K.  MirbJIli,  Lem.).  Suhglolms.-: 
ribs  8,  broad,  compressed,  vertical,  thickly  covered  with 
close  set  white  woolly  spots,  making  the  whole  plant 
almost  white:  radial  spines  7,  straight,  stout,  yellowish 
or  becoming  gray;  central  spine  solitary.  Mexico. 

20.  lngeni,  Zucc.  (A\  Vinnagn.  Rook. ).  Very  large 
I  sometimes  as  much  as  Kl  ft.  high  and  as  much'  in  cir 
cumfereneei,  globose  or  oblong,  purplish  toward  the  top: 
ribs  (j,  obtuse,  tuberculate:  areola?  large,  distant,  with 
very  copious  yellowish  wind:  radial  spines  8  or  more; 
central  spine  solitary;  all  the  spines  shaded  yellow  and 
r>-d  or  brownish,  straight,  rigid,  and  interwoven:  flow 
crs  bright  yellow,  about  3  in.  broad.  Mexico. 

21.  horizonthaldnius.  Lem.  Glaucous,  depressed -gin. 
hose  or  at  length  ovate  or  even  cylindrlr  with  age.  '.'-H 
in.  high,  2',  4  in.  in  diam.:  ribs'  8-10  1  fewer  in  very 
young  specimens),  often  spirally  arranged,  the  tubercle- 

scarcely  distinct  by  in.  spicuous  transverse  groove  - : 

spines  »-•.».  stout,  compressed,  reddish  (at  length  ashv. 
recurved  or  sometimes  almost  straight,  nearly  equal, 
four  fifths  to  |',  in.  long  |  sometimes  long  and' slender 
and  almost  terete,  sometimes  short,  stout  and  broad): 
radials  5-8,  upper  ones  weaker,  lowest  wanting;  a  single 
stouter  ibcurved  central  (sometimes  wanting):  flowers 
pale  rose-purple.  in.  long  or  more.  New  Mexico  ami 
northern  Mexico. 

<  <■.    Ribs  13  27. 

22.  electTMaathoj,  Lem.  Globose  or  thick  cylindrical, 
becoming  *  ft.  high  and  I  ft.  in  diam.:  ribs  about  1.".: 
radial  spines  alnmf  X,  equal,  rigid,  spreading,  yellowish, 
about  I  in.  long:  the  central  one  solitary,  red  at  ba-e: 
flower-  dear  yellow.  Mexico. 
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23.  Echidna,  DC.  (A*.  I'outlrtirgi,  Loin.).  Depressed- 
globose,  5-7  in.  in  diam.,  3-4  in.  high:  ribs  13,  acute: 
radial  spinas  7,  broad,  rigid,  spreading,  yellowish,  1  In. 
or  more  long;  central  spine  solitary  anil  scarcely  longer 
than  the  others:  flowers  bright  yellow,  I  in.  or  more 
long.  Mexico. 

21.  Tsxtasis,  Hopf.  Mostly  depressed  (sometime* 
globose i .  8-12  in.  in  diam.,  4-6  in.  hitch,  simple:  ribs 
mostly  21  (sometimes  27,  and  in  smaller  specimen*  13 
<>r  It)' and  undulate:  spines  stout  and  fasciculate,  red- 
♦II. h,  compressed;  the  exterior  ft  or  7  radiant,  atraight- 
i*h  or  curved,  unequal,  %  to  fourdfth*  in.  long  in  nume 
risr«,  one  and  one-fifth  to  2  in.  in  others,  much  shorter 
than  the  solitary  and  stout  recurved  central,  which  I* 
sometime*  one-sixth  to  H  in.  broad:  (lower*  about  one- 
fifth  in.  long,  particolored  (scarlet  and  orange  below 
ti>  white  above).  Texas  and  northeastern  Mexico. 

21.  Emory!,  Engclra..  var.  rectisplnos,  Engelm.  Fig. 
7»">.  Globose,  at  length  cylindrical:  rib*  13-21,  obtuse 
and  strongly  tuberrulate :  radial  spines  7-9,  very  unequal, 
the  3  upper  ones  4-o  in.  long,  the  lower  1H-3  In.  Ion* 
and  paler;  the  central  very  Ion*  (12-13  in.),  straight  or 
slightly  deeurved.  Southwestern  I'uited  Slate*  and 
northern  Mexico. 

2f>.  iwctirru.  Link  &  Otto.  Subglobose  and  very  stout: 
rit.s  about  1"),  covered  with  broad,  dark  red  spines,  the 
radial*  spreading,  the  central  one  recurved  and  very 
"tout.  Mexico  ( f ). 

27.  setisplnns,  Engelm.  Suhglobosc,  2  to  three  and 
one-fifth  in.  in  diam. :  ribs  13,  more  or  less  oblique, 
often  undulate  or  somewhat  interrupted:  radial  spines 
U-16.  sctifonn  and  flexible,  two.flftlis  to  four-fifths  in. 
I..IH.  the  uppermost  (the  longest)  and  lowest  ones  yel- 
lowish brown,  the  laterals  white;  central  spine*  1-3, 
"•etiform  and  flrxuoii-.,  dark,  1  to  one  and  one-Hfth  in. 
lone:  (lowers  funnelform,  one  and  thrcc-flfths  to  3  in. 
long,  yellow,  scarlet  within.  Texas  and  Mexico. 

28.  heldphorus,  Lera.  Depressed  globose,  light  green, 
with  purple-red  veins:  ribs  alniut  20,  compressed,  oh- 
tnse:  radial  spines  9-12,  very  stout  and  jMjrrecl ;  central 
spine*  1-4,  stronger  ami  annulate;  all  the  spines  pearl- 
gray.  Mexico. 

c<c.  It  Hit  SO  or  mart. 

29.  cbvallitM,  DC  O)>ovate-gloho*e, depressed:  ribs 
very  numerous,  vertical :  spines  most  abundant  toward* 
the  apex,  unequal,  spreading,  stout,  whitish;  the  3  up- 
l*r  radials  and  solitary  central  strong,  the  others  (espe 
cially  the  lowest)  small:  flowers  purple,  with  whitish 
margin.  Mexieo.-The  name  was  suggested  by  the  np- 
y  arance  of  the  terminal  cluster  of  flowers  surrounded 
by  a  fortification  of  strong  spines. 

30.  eriipAtns,  DC.  (  K.  drrigmt,  Link).  Globose,  3  in. 
<>r  more  high:  ribs  30-<i©,  compressed  ami  sharp,  more 
<>r  less  undulate-crisped:  spines  7-11.  widely  spreading, 
more  or  less  flattened,  the  upper  larger  and  brown  at 
ti;>,  tbe  lower  shorter  and  white,  or  all  of  them  brown: 
fl.wers  purple,  or  white  with  purple  stripe*.  Mexico 
and  I'entral  America. 

err*-.  TnA*  rciifa/r,  (M  in  Muwtnillttrio . 

31.  bextsdrophorus.  hem.  Morn  or  less  globular,  dark 
gray:  ribs  deeply  tuberrulate,  giving  the  appearance  of 
a  Mammillarla.  with  hexagonal  tubercles:  radial  spines 
«  or  7,  radiating  like  a  star;  central  spine  solitary,  erect, 
longer;  all  the  spine*  annulate,  reddish  brown:  flowers 
while,  tinted  with  rose.  Mexico. 

32.  lopOtMle.  Salm-Dyck.  Globose,  strongly  tuherrii- 
late.  after  tbe  manner  of  Mammillaria:  tubercles  quad- 
rangular, bearing  clusters  of  .V|o.  more  or  less  porrect, 
long,  rigid,  and  ei|ual  spines:  central  solitary  or  want- 
ing: flower*  white  or  yellowish.  Mexico. 

HUB.    C'mtral  ipin**  4  (for  .tin  Sitrri  <ind  mimrttmrg 
It  iu  .Sro/fi  i. 
c.  Uibs  Itts  than  1.1. 

33.  robnstos.  Otto.  Clavate  and  *tout :  ribs  aliout  fl, 
compressed,  vertical'  radial  spines  about  14,  the  up|>er 
one*  slender,  the  lowest  3  stronger;  central  spines  4, 
4  angled  at  base,  transversely  striate,  the  lowest  one 
largest:  all  the  spines  purple-red,  154^3  in.  long:  Bow- 
ers golden  yellow.  Mexico. 
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34.  OttoDi*.  Link  &  Otto.  Depressed  globose  or  ovate, 
3-4  in.  high:  ribs  10-12,  obtuse:  radial  spines  10-18, 
slender,  yellowish,  more  or  less  straight  and  spreading, 
about  K  in.  long;  central  spine*  4,  dusky  red,  stronger, 
the  uppermost  very  short,  tbe  two  laterals  borixontal, 
the  lowest  longest  (I  in.)  and  deflexed:  flowers  lemon- 
yellow,  becoming  2—3  iu.  in  diameter.  Mexico. 

35.  bleelor,  Gal.  Globose-ovate,  stout,  1 V4-4  in.  in 
diam.,  sometime*  becoming  8  In.  high:  ribs  8,  oblique 
and  obtuse,  compressed,  tuberculate-interrupted:  lower 
radials  ami  centrals  varii  gated  red  and  white;  radial* 
9-17,  spreading  and  recurved,  slender  and  rather  rigid, 
the  lowest  one  H-l  in.  long,  the  laterals  1-2  in.  long 
and  about  equaling  the  2-4  flat  tlexuou*  ashy  upper 
ones;  centrals  4,  flat  und  llexuous,  I ',-3  iu.  long,  tbo 
uppermost  thin  and  not  longer  than  the  erect  and  right 
laterals,  tbo  lowest  very  stout,  porrect  and  very  long: 
flowers  funnelform,  bright  purple,  2-3  in.  long.  North- 
ern Mexico. 

CC.  Sib*  13-27. 

3d.  erthacanthtis,  Link  &  Otto.  (E\  flarovlreni, 
Scheldw.).  Globose,  yellowish  green:  ribs  12  or  13. 
vertical,  acute:  radial  spine*  14,  unequal,  straight  and 
spreading;  central  spine*  4.  stronger,  the  lowest  the 
largest;  all  thu  spines  rigid,  annulate,  and  grayish 
white.  Mexico. 

37.  intertextui,  Engelm.  Ovate-globose,  1-4  In.  high: 
ribs  13,  acute,  somewhat  oblique,  tuberculate-inter- 
rupted, the  tubereleK  with  a  w<x>lly  groove  :  spines 
short  and  rigid,  reddish  from  a  whitish  base  and  with 
dusky  lips;  radial  1G-2.V  closely  appressed  and  inter- 
woven, tbe  upper  5  to  »  setaceous  and  white,  straicht, 
one-fifth  to  J-4  in.  long,  the  laterals  more  rigid  and  a 
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little  longer,  the  lowest  stout  and  short,  a  little  re- 
curved; centrals  I,  the  3  upjier  ones  turned  upward  and 
exceeding  the  radials  and  Interwoven  with  them,  the 
lower  one  very  short,  stout  and  porrect:  flowers  about 
1  in.  long  mid  wide,  purplish.  Texas  and  northern 
Mexico. 

38.  Orcuttii.  Engelm.  Cylindrical,  2-3J4  ft.  high,  I  ft. 
in  diam..  single  or  in  clusters  up  to  18  or  more,  not 
rarely  decumbent:  rib*  18-22.  often  oblique:  spines  ex 
tremely  variable,  angled  to  flat,  Vi-'i  In.  wide;  radials 
11-13,  unequal,  lowest  and  several  laterals  thinnest :  cen- 
trals 4:  flowers  about  2  in.  long,  deep  crimson  In  renter, 
bordered  bv  light  greenish  yellow.  Lower  California. 

3».  Jdhnsoni,  Parry.  Oval,  4-6  in.  high :  ribs  17-21. 
low.  rounded,  tuberculately  Interrupted,  close  set,  often 
oblique,  densely  covered  with  stoutish  reddish  gray 
spines:  radial  spines  10-14.  tlircc-ttfth*  to  one  and  one- 
third  in.  long,  the  upper  longest:  centrals  4.  stouter, 
recurved,  about  I  in.  long:  (lowers  2  to  two  and  three- 
fiftbs  in.  long  and  wide,  from  deep  red  to  pink.  Utah, 
Nevada,  California. 

10.  polycephalns,  Engelm.  &  itigel.  Globose  (fi-10  in. 
in  diam.)  to  ovate  1 10- Hi  In.  high.  VI0  in.  in  diam.)  and 
cylindrical  (reaching  21-2.S  iu.  high  and  about  10  in.  in 
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diam.),  profusely  branched  at  base:  rib*  13-21  (occa- 
sionally 10):  spines  «-lo,  very  stout  ami  compressed, 
more  or  less  recurved  and  reddish;  radial*  4-11,  com- 
paratively slender  (the  uppermost  the  most  slender), 
1-2  in.  long;  the  4  centrals  much  stouter  and  longer 
(IHtotwo  anil  four  fifths  in.),  very  unequal,  tlie  upper- 
moat  one  usually  broadest  and  curved  upward,  the  low- 
est otie  usually  tho  longest  and  deeurved:  flower*  yel- 
low. From  L'tah  to  northern  Mexico. 

41.  viridesceoa,  Nutt.  Glohoso  or  depressed,  simple 
or  branching  at  base,  4-12  in.  high,  (MO  In.  in  diam.: 
ribs  13-21  (fewer  when  young),  compressed  and  scarcely 
tubercuhite:  spines  more  or  less  curved  and  sometimes 
twisted,  reddish  below,  shading  into  greenish  or  yellow- 
ish above;  radial  s  '.(-JO.  two-fifths  to  four  fifths  In.  long, 
the  lowest  shortest,  robust,  and  deeurved;  centrals  4, 
cruciate,  much  stouter,  compressed  and  4-angled,  four- 
fifths  to  one  and  two  fifths  in.  long,  the  lowest  broadest, 
longest  and  straightest:  flowers  yellowish  green,  about 
one  aud  three-fifths  in.  long.  Southern  California. 

42.  Leeontel,  Engelm.  Resembles  Wisliieni,  but 
often  somewhat  taller  (sometimes  becoming  8  ft.  high 
and  2  ft.  in  diam.),  usually  more  slender,  aud  at  last 
clavate  from  a  slender  base:  ribs  somewhat  more  inter- 
rupted and  more  obtuse:  lower  central  spine  more  flat- 
tened and  broader,  curved  (rather  than  hooked)  or 
twisted,  usually  not  at  all  hooked,  sometimes  as  much 
as  6  In.  long:  flower  rather  smaller.  From  the  Ureal 
U&mq  to  Mexico  and  Lower  California. 

43.  Silert,  Engelm.  Globose :  ribs  13,  prominent, 
densely  crowded,  witu  short  rbombic-anglcd  tubercles: 
radial  spines  11-13,  white;  centrals  3.  black,  with  pale 
base,  three-fifths  in.  long,  the  upper  one  slightly  longer: 
flower  scarcely  1  in.  long,  straw-colored.  Utah. 

44.  OrfitonJ,  Hildmann.  Gtobose.  completely  covered 
by  a  mass  of  almost  transparent  golden  spines,  which 
give  the  plant  the  appearance  of  a  ball  of  gold;  centrals 
4,  curved :  flowers  red  and  yellow.  Mountains  of  Mexico. 
—  From  illustrations  it  is  evident  that  the  radial  spines 
are  somewhat  numerous  mid  widely  spreading,  and  that 
the  centrals  are  promineut  and  more  or  less  defined. 

45.  SaltillemU,  Poselg.  Very  stout,  globose  :  ribs 
15-19,  compressed,  dark  green:  spines  very  prominent, 
5-7  In  a  cluster,  stout  and  porrect,  sometimes  becoming 
Sin.  long;  centrals  4.  Mexico. -Schumann  makes  this  a 
variety  of  A".  in<im*. 


ccr.  Ribt  3D  or  more. 
46.  Boopa,  Link  ic  Otto.  More  or  less  cylindrical.  1  ft. 
or  more  high.  2-4  in.  in  diameter,  at  length  branching 
above  :  ribs  :t0— :w».  nearly  vertical,  tuberculate  ;  radial 
spines  30-40,  setaceous,  white  ;  central  spines  3  or  4, 
purple,  erect ;  sometimes  all  the  spines  are  white:  flow- 
ers yellow.  Brazil. -The  species  is  exceedingly  plastic 


in  form,  branching  various^  or  passing  Into  the  cris 


Central  tpinrs  i-10. 
47.  piloras,  Gal.   Globose.  6- 1ft  In.  high  :  ribs  13-1S. 
compressed,  little  if  at  all  interrupted  :  radial  spines 
represented  by  3  slender  ones  at  the  lowest  part  of  the 
pulvillus  or  wanting;  centrals  0,  very  stout,  at  first  pur- 


plish, becoming  pale  yellow,  the  3  upper  ones  erect,  the 
3  lower  recu  rvedspr. 
ern  Mexico. 


I  spreading;  flowers  unknown.  North- 


48.  Simpsoni,  Engelm.  Subglobose  or  depressed, turhl 
nate  at  base,  simple,  often  clustered,  three  and  one-fifth 
to  live  in.  in  diam.:  ribs  &-13,  only  indicated  by  the  spiral 
arrangement  of  the  prominent  tubercles,  which  are  5„ 
to  three-fifths  in.  long,  somewhat  quadrangular  at  base 
and  cylindrlc  above  :  exterior  spines  20-30,  slender, 
rigid,  straight,  whitish,  'a- in.  long,  with  2-5  addi 
tioual  short  setaceous  ones  above;  Interior  spines  B-lo. 
stouter,  yellowish  and  reddish  brown  or  black  above, 
erect-spreading,  twoflfths  to  three-fifths  In.  long  ;  no 


truly  central  spine:  flowers  three-fifths  to  four-fifths  In. 
and  nearly  as  broad,  yellowish-green  to  pi 
Mountains  of  Colorado,  l'tah  and  Nevada. 


long 


as  broad,  yellowish- 


to  pale  |ur- 


For  comparison  with  F.chlm«  »-  i  i 


AAA.  Spinet  entirely  wanting. 

49.  turbiniiornit,  Pfeiff.  Depressed-globose,  grayish 
green,  with  12-14  spirally  ascending  ribs,  cut  into  regu- 
lar rhomboidal  tubercles;  tubercle*  flat,  with  a  depressed 
pulvillus,  entirely  naked  excepting  a  few  small  setaceous 
spines  upon  the  younger  ones  :  flowers  while,  with  a 
purplish  base.  Mexico. —  The  depressed  and  spinelcs 
body,  with  its  surface  regularly  cut  in  spiral  series  <  f 
low,  flat  tubercles,  gives  the  plant  a  very  characterise- 
appearance. 

j0.  myriostlgma,  Salm-Dyck  ( A*trap*j)tHM  myr«<- 
utigmu,  I>ero.|.  Fig.  746.  Depressed  glo)H»»c,  5  in.  in 
diam.:  ribs  5  or  (!.  very  broad,  covered  with  numerous 
somewhat  pilose  white  spots,  and  with  deep  obtuse  sin- 
uses;  spines  none:  flowers  large,  pale  yellow.  Mexico. 

.11.  WiUlamaii,  Lent.  lAnhnlduium  W,l- 
Hamuli.  Lem.  Lophipkoitt  Wiltiamm  i . 
Coult. ).  Hemispherical,  from  a  very  thick 
root,  often  densely  proliferous,  transversely 
lined  below  by  the  remains  of  withered  tuber- 
cles :  ribs  usually  K  (in  young  specimens 
often  6),  very  broad,  gradually  merging  above 
into  the  distinct  nascent  tubercles,  which  are 
crowned  with  somewhat  delicate  pencilla(e 
tufts,  which  become  rather  inconspicuous  pul 
villi  on  the  ribs:  flowers  small,  whitish  to  rose. 
Texas  and  Mexiro.-The  well-known  "mescal 
button,"  used  by  the  Indiuusln  religious  rites. 

52.  L«Wlnii,  Hennings  \AnkalAniutn  Ac*-- 
Inii,  Hennings.  I^iphiiphont  l^trinii,  Coult. >. 
Like  A.'.  It  W/i(i«iau,  but  a  much  more  robust 
form,  with  more  numerous  |  usually  13)  and 
hence  narrower  and  more  sinuous  ribs,  ami 
much  more  prominent  tufts.  Along  the  Kio 
Grande.  John  M.  C'uixtek. 

Other  names  of  Echinocacti  may  he  looked 
for  under  Echinuccre us  hikI  Mammilla,  i». 
Ecbiiio.-ac(iis  and  Maniuiillaria  are  dlstin 
gulshed  chiefly  by  the  way  in  which  the  fis. 
are  home.  —  terminal  on  the  tubercles  in  In- 
former, and  axillary  lo  tulxrcles  or  ribs  jn 
the  latter.  In  external  appearance  thev  arc 
very  slniilnr.  Some  species  may  be  referred 
to  either  genus  or  to  boih.  Mowmtlluriii 
w/rr.im-n..  (  Kli*.  302)  is  coiisidcml  by  some 
to  be  an  Kchiuocaetiis.  The  stnmg  resem- 
blances Is-tween  lhc»e  two  genera  m>v  In- 
seen  by  comparing  the  Kchiins  scii  in  Fics. 
74.'.  and  74(i  with  the  Mamnnllarta  in  Fig.  74(io. 
See,  also.  Figs.  I.C.V7  under  Malnmillaria. 
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ECHIN0CEREU8  (tpinu  f'ereus).  Cactaeea.  Stems 
u«tially  low  and  growing  in  thick  clusters,  which  some- 
tiraen  reach  a  considerable  site:  flu.,  as  a  rule,  mostly 
short  funnel-form:  ovary  anil  tube  covered  with  bracts, 
from  the  axil*  of  which  are  produced  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  wool,  bristles  and  spines:  fr.  globose  to  ellip- 
soidal, covered  with  spines  until  ripe.  The  genus  Is  so 
closely  allied  to  Cereus.and  merges  so  gradually  into  it, 
that  it  seems  impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  lino  of  dis- 


them,  and,  indeed, 
they  are  combined  uuder  Cereus. 
Cactus,  Cert  us,  and  Achinoeactus. 


by  some  authors 
culture,  see 


7J 


mm 

dnhiu*.  7. 
Kngelmunnii.  IT 
ennr-nennthun,  C 
Fen.llrri,  12 
gnnncunthuH,  0. 
longisetus.  10. 
Mcrkeri,  8. 
Mojavensis,  18. 
paucUpinus,  9. 
prctinatu*.  24. 

,  17. 


polyaeanthus.  IK. 
proriimbcn*.  S. 
rbrldissimn*,  34. 
RoMteri.  11. 
mftspinus,  24. 
Srhecri.  2. 
stramineus.  l.V 
trigloehidiatus.  !). 
s.  1. 


viirit'Katnri. 
viridinonu,  21. 


in. 

*lu<tu».  24. 
Berlandieri.  3. 
Hlankii  4. 
r»spito«uv  2*. 
chloranthus.  3> 
chrysocentru*.  13. 
fimnflu,  17. 
'-nmclomeratus.  14. 
ronoiden*.  17. 
*-i«'ii'»ides,  'it. 
dstyaeanthu*.  22. 

a.    Stems  small,  slender,  cylindrical,  mueh  resembling 

Cerrus. 

1.  tube  rotas,  RUmpl.  \Certus  tuberbsus,  Poselg.  t. 
Stems  cylindrical,  upright,  or  later  reclining,  clustered, 
from  a  number  of  more  or  less  globular  or  ellipsoidal 
tuberous  roots,  the  lower  part  woody  and  al*out  the  size 
of  a  lead  pencil,  the  upper  part  more  fleshy,  Bbout  *,in. 
in  diam.,  reaching  a  length  of  1-2  ft.:  ribs  about  8. 
straight,  low,  rounded :  areola*  very  close  together  :  ra- 
dial spines  !*-12,  horizontally  spreading,  straight,  white, 
thin  subulate,  very  short ;  central  solitary,  subulate, 
from  a  tuberous  base,  about  twice  the  length  of  the 
radial*,  white  or  brownish,  with  darker  brown  or  black 
tips,  directed  upward,  appressed:  Us.  from  the  end  of 
the  stem,  about  2  in.  long,  tube  covered  with  an  abun- 
dance of  white  wool  intermingled  with  bristles,  rose-red 
to  purplish:  fr.  o void,  green,  covered  with  the  white 
wool  and  bristles.    Tex.  and  northern  Mex. 

aa.   Stems  prostrate,  somtlimrs  the  branches  upright 
when  young,  mostly  less  than  J  in.  in  diam. 

2.  Be&acri,    Lrm.    (Crrrus     Sehetri,  Salm-Dyck). 
j  freely  from  the  base  of  the  stem  and  forming 

clusters  ;  branches  upright  or  ascending,  about 
8  in.  long  by  1  In.  in  diam.,  slightly  tapering  toward  the 
apex,  dark  green:  ribs.  8-9,  straight  or  sometimes  in- 
clined to  spiral,  separated  above  by  sharp  grooves,  which 
l«eeome  flattened  toward  the  base,  low  arched :  areola* 
little  inure  than  l-*in.  apart,  round,  yellowish  white:  ra- 
dial spines  7-9,  spreading,  needle-like,  the  under  pair 
the  longest.  al>out  In.  long,  white  with  yellowish 

banes;  centrals  3,  the  lower  the  longest,  about  '.In., 
red  with  brown  bases;  later  all  the  spines  become  gray: 
fl.  red,  from  the  tipper  part  of  the  stem,  about  Ji  in. 
long:  ovary  and  tube  hracteate  and  furnished  with 
abundance  of  wisil  and  spines.  Mex. 

.'t.  Berlandieri,  I«cm.  |  t'rrrns  Brrlandifri,  Engelm.). 
Stem*  prostrate,  richly  branching,  forming  dense  clus- 
ter*, the  branches  upright  or  ascending,  2-3  in.  long  or 
longer  by  ',-*«  in.  In  diam.,  light  or  dark  green,  und  in 
young  growth  often  purplish  :  ribs  5-4>,  broken  up  into 
as  many  straight  or  spiral  rows  of  tubercles,  tubercle* 
conical,  pointed  :  areola-  '.-"i  in.  apart,  round,  whlte- 
wtsillv.  -<sm  nuked:  radial  spine*  l'i-8,  stiff  bristle-form, 
thin,  horizontally  spreading,  white,  about  :<>  in.  long, 
the  upper  one  sometime*  light  brown  and  somewhat 
•tronger  ;  central  solitary,  yellowish  brown,  sometime* 
reaching  f«  in.  in  length  :  fl*.  from  the  upper  lateral 
ureola*,  2-D  in.  long,  red  to  light  pink:  fr.  ovoid,  green, 
bristly.  Southern  Tex.  and  northern  Mex. 

4.  Blinkii,  Palm.  (CV reus  lildnkii,  Poselg.1.  Branch- 
ing freely  from  the  h««e  and  thus  forming  cluster*: 
stem*  columnar,  tapering  above,  about  6  in.  long  by 
1  in.  in  iliam..  dark  green:  ribs  5-45  (rarely  7).  straight, 
almost  divided:  lnU>  tubercles:  areola*  about  •%  in.  apart, 
round,  white  curly-woolly,  later  naked  :  radial  spine* 
mostly  N,  horizontally  spreading,  the  under  pair  the 
longest,  reaching  about    %   in.    in    length,  all  stiff. 


straight,  thin,  white  or  the  upper  ones  carmine-red 
when  young,  later  reddish  brown;  central  solitary,  por 
rect.  later  deflexed,  1-1  V«  in.  long,  white  or  brownish, 
black  when  young  :  lis.  from  near  the  crown,  2)4-3  in. 
long,  purple-red  to  violet.  Mex.  R.H.  18«5:90. 

5.  procumbent,  Lent.  {Ccrrus  procumbent,  Engelm.). 
Branching  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  and  so  form- 
ing clusters  :  branches  procumbent  or  ascending,  an- 
gled, at  the  base  tapering  into  cylindrical,  l.S-.ri  in. 
long  by  J-j-J*  in.  in  diam.  :  ribs  mostly  5,  rarely  4. 
straight  or  spiral,  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  branch 
almost  divided  into  tubercles  :  areolre  Y*-M  in.  apart, 
round,  sparingly  white  curly-woolly,  soon  naked  :  re 
dial  spines  4-6,  subulate,  stiff,  straight,  sharp,  in  young 
growth  brownish,  then  white,  at  the  base  often  yellow- 
iah  and  the  tip  brownish,  horizontally  spreading,  the 
upper  the  longest,  reaching  %  in.  lu  length  ;  central 
solitary,  or  absent  on  the  lower  areola*,  somewhat 
stronger,  in.  long,  darker  :  fl*.  lateral,  from  just 
below  the  crown,  3-»  in.  long,  carmine-red  to  violet, 
with  white  or  yellowish  throat:  fr.  ellipsoidal,  green, 
»■■«  in.  long.  Mex. 

6.  enneacantflUi.  Engelm.  (Ctrrut  enneacAnthus, 
Engelm. ).  Freely  branching  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  and 
thus  forming  thick,  irregular  clusters  :  branches  as- 
cending, usually  3-.">  in.  long  by  1V4-42  in.  in  diam., 
green  or  sometimes  reddish :  ribs  8-10,  straight,  often 
divided  by  transverse  grooves  into  more  or  less  con- 
spicuous tubercles:  areola*  in.  apart,  round,  white 
curly-woolly,  soon  naked:  radial  spines  7-12  (mostly  8  1, 
horizontally  spreading,  needle-form,  straight,  stiff, 
translucent  white,  base  bulbose,  the  under  one  longest, 
reaching  about  Sin.,  the  upper  one  very  short ;  central 
solitary,  or  seldom  with  two  additional  upper  one*, 
straight,  porrect  or  deflexed,  round  or  angled,  whitish  to 
straw-yellow  or  darker,  •!-«-! !i  in.  long;  later  all  the 
spines  are  gray  :  fls.  lateral,  from  near  the  crown  or 
lower,  \%-  >  H  In.  long,  red  to  purplish  :   fr.  spherical, 

to  red,  apinv,  ?«-l  in.  long.    Tex.  and 


ST 


AAA.   Stems  erect,  more  than  1  in.  in  diameter. 
B.   Mb*  of  stem  'J  or  less. 

7.  ddbiui,  RUmpl.  {Ctrrus  dubm*,  Engelm.).  Tol- 
erably thickly  clustered ;  stems  branching  at  the  base, 
cylindrical  or  elongated  ellipsoidal,  4%-l  In.  high  by 
1S-2S  in.  in  diam.:   ribs  7-U,  undulate:  areola- 

in.  apart,  round,  covered  with  short  curly  white  wool, 
later  naked:  radial*  .V-8,  subulate,  horizontally  spread- 
ing, stiff,  round  or  faintly  angled,  the  lower  ones 
usually  the  longest,  about  1  in.  long,  the  upper  one* 
about  half  as  long,  or  sometimes  absent,  transparent 
white:  central*  1—1,  stronger  and  longer,  bulbose  at  the 
base,  straight  or  tuned,  reaches  2V4  in.  in  length,  the 
lowest  one  longest,  straight,  porrect  or  deflexed,  the 
upper  ones  spreading  :  lis.  lateral,  2  in.  long,  rose-red 
to  violet:  fr.  spherical,  greenish  to  purple-red,  covered 
with  bundles  of  deciduous  spines.  Tux.  and  northern 
Mex. 

8.  Herkari,  tlildm.  Stems  at  first  upright,  columnar. 
Inter  reclining,  and  by  branching  at  the  base  forming 
clusters,  in  new  growth  bright  green,  later  gray  to  gra*  - 
brown  and  corky:  rib*  fe-H,  undulate  to  more  or  les*  tu- 
berculate  :  areola*  ',<in.  and  more  apart,  round,  white 
velvety,  later  nuked:  radial  spines  (e-9,  the  upper 
the  longest,  reaching  ll4  in.  in  length,  somewhat 
fluent  with  the  centrals,  subulate,  spreading,  straight: 
centrals  1-2.  stronger,  reaching  a  length  of  2  in.;  all  the 
*pine*  are  white,  nearly  transparent,  with  red-tinted 
bulbose  base.  Northern  Mex. 

9.  paaciiptnos,  RUmpl.  (Crrnu  pnueisyAnu* , 
Engelm.  |.  Clustered  in  irregular  bunches:  stems  cy- 
lindrical to  ovoid,  4-7  In.  high  by  1J«-.'I  In.  in  diam.: 
rib*  'e-7,  undulate  :  areobe  •'»-»;  in.  spurt,  round,  white 
woolly,  later  naked:  radial  spines  3-ti,  spreading,  subu- 
late, straight  or  curved,  round,  hulttose  at  the  base,  the 
lowest  one  longest,  reaching  %  in.,  light  colored,  the 
up|H-r  ones  reaching  to  aliout  in.,  reddish  or  brown- 
ish ;  central  solitary  or  none,  reaching  about  l'-i  in.  in 
lenirth.  soinewhnt  angled,  brown-black,  porrect  or  up- 
right :  later  all  the  spine*  blncki-h:  fl*.  2  in.  or  : 
long,  dark  scarlet  to  yellowish.   Tex.  ami  Colo. 
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Var.  tligloohidiktm,  K.  Sell.  (  Erhiunrtrtut  triglorhi- 
diAtu*,  Engelm.  Crtfu*  triglochidi&tu*,  Engelm.). 
Kailinl  spines  usually  3,  sometimes  an  many  an  t>,  strong, 
angled,  base  bulbous,  straight  or  curvrd,  about  1  in- 
long,  soon  ash-gray.  Tex.  and  New  Mcx. 

Var.  gonacantbus.  K.  Sch.  ( Erhinnfrrru*  g»nardn- 
tkn*,Lem.  Verrun  gotutednthni,  Kngeltn.  and  Bigel.). 
Kadlal  spines  6,  very  law.  angled  ami  sometimes 
twisted,  the  upper  strongest,  reaching  nearly  :i  in.  in 
length,  light  or  dark  yellow  with  bn>wn  tips  :  central 
always  present,  deeply  grooved,  often  flattened,  M  in.  or 
more  long.  Colo. 

BB.  Itibt  of  item  about  9-1S. 

10.  loagiaetUS,  Leva.  {Vtrtutt  longitHun,  Engelm.). 
Stems  clustered,  cylindrical,  covered  with  lung,  dirty 
white  spine*,  about  8  in.  high  by  2  in.  in  diani.,  light 
preen:  ribs  11-14.  straight,  undulate:  radial  spine*  18- 
20,  straight,  compressed,  bane  thickened,  subulate,  flex- 
uose,  usually  horizontally  spreading,  interlocking  with 
adjacent  clusters,  the  lower  laterals  the  longest,  reach- 
ing Vt\n.  in  length,  the  upper  more  bristle-like  and  the 
shortest,  all  white;  centrals  5-7,  longer,  reaching  2H 
in-,  Ntronger,  the  upper  ones  scarcely  longer  than  the 
longest  radials  ;  all  are  bullMise  at  tlie  Imae  :  the  three 
lower  ones  the  longest  and  deflexed,  spreading  and 
sometimes  curved;  Us.  red.  Me*. 

11.  BdVtteri,  Rlimpl.  {Cerim  H-iileri,  Engelm.). 
l/oosely  open  clustered;  stems  upright,  4-ti  In.  high.  2- 
:i  in.  in  diam.,  cylindrical  or  ovoid;  ribs  10—13.  straight: 
radial  spines  8-15,  subulate,  thickened  at  the  base,  stiff, 
sharp,  straight  or  slightly  tumid,  the  laterals  longest, 
about  %  in.,  the  upper  ones  shortest,  reddish  with 
darker  tips  ;  centrals  2-»1,  stouter,  bulltose  at  base,  Ya- 
%in.  long,  the  lower  ones  the  longest;  later  all  the  spines 
are  gray:  (Is.  lateral,  from  near  the  crown,  2 "4-3  in. 
long,  purple-red  to  violet:  fr.  short  ellipsoidal,  spiny, 
green,  %ln.  lung.  Tex.  to  Ariz,  and  northern  Mex. 

12.  FfndJeri,  Riimpl.  \C*rtu*  t'Mhri,  Encelm.) 
Irregularly  clustered  :   stem  cylindrical  or  rarely  ovoid 
or  even  globose,  sparingly  branching,  3-7  in.  bitch  by 

inch  in  diara.  :  ribs  9-12,  straight  or  slightly 
spiral,  undulate  :  radial  spines  7-10,  subulate,  straight 
or  curved,  the  lowest  or  the  two  lower  laterals  the 
longest,  a>>out  1  in,,  stronger,  quadrangular,  white;  the 
two  next  higher  brownish;  the  upper  ones  round,  white 
and  much  shorter;  all  are  hulhosc  at  the  base  ;  central 
solitary  (or  in  old  plants  3—41,  very  strongly  thickened 
at  the  base,  round,  black,  sometimes  with  a  lighter  col- 
ored tip,  curved  upward,  reaching  a  length  of  I  '4  In.  : 
lis.  lateral,  from  near  the  crown,  2-3 X  in.  long,  dark 
carmine-red  to  purple  and  violet:  fr.  ellipsoidal,  spiny, 
green  to  purple-red.  about  1  in.  long.  Colo.,  Ctah  and 
south  to  northern  Mcx.  B.M.  0533. 

13.  EugelmanoJl,  bom.  {Crrrn*  Enqrlmanwii, 
Parry  |.  Stems  clustered,  cylindrical  to  ovoid.  4-10  in. 
high,  1*4-2',  in.  in  diam.,  light  green  :  ribs  11-13,  un- 
dulate :  radial  spines  11-13.  somewhat  angted,  stiff, 
sharp,  straight  or  somewhat  curved,  horizontally  spread- 
ing, the  lowest  or  lower  laterals  the  longest,  about  % 
in.,  the  upper  ones  the  shortest,  whitish  with  brown 
tips;  centrals  4,  stiff,  straight,  anglt-d,  stout,  the  lowest 
one  deAVxed,  white  to  dark-colored,  reaching  a  length  of 
2  Sin.,  the  upper  ones  about  as  long,  spreading, 
brown  :  lis.  lateral,  from  just  below  the  crown,  l*<-2'i 
ill.  long,  purple-red  :  fr.  ovoid,  gri-en  to  purple-red. 
spiny,  later  naked,  about  I  in.  indinni.;  pulp  purple- 
red.  Calif,  to  Ctah  and  south  Into  Mex. 

Var.  ehrysocentnis,  Engelm.  and  Bigel.  The  three 
upper  centrals  golden  yellow,  the  lowest  white.  Mojsve 
desert,  Calif. 

Var.  vartegatM,  Engelm.  and  Bigel.  Tlie  three  up- 
per centrals  curved,  horn-colored  and  m.. Hied  with 
black.  Utah,  New  and  Calif. 

14.  CODglomeratai,  F8rst.  Stems  clustered,  colum- 
nar. « ime what  tapering  above,  reaching  a  height  of  1  ft. 
and  2  i'l.  in  diam.,  light  green:  ribs  12-13,  strongly  un- 
dulate, tubercled  above  :  radial  spines  }»-]<*.  glossy, 
spreading,  the  lower  pair  the  longest,  base  yellow;  cen- 
trals 1-1.  the  lowest  straight,  porrret,  reaching  a  length 
of  lK  in.  and  more,  somewhat  stronger  than  the  rest. 
Northern  Mex. 


ECHINOCERECS 

IS.  Itraminens,  RUmpl.  (CVr/a*  ttraminmt,  Engel- 
mann).  Clustered  in  thick,  irregular  bunches  :  stems 
ovoid  to  cylindrical,  4—8  in.  long,  1S-2H  in.  in  diam.:  ribs 
11-13:  radial  spines  7-10  (usually  8),  horizontally  radi- 
ate, straight  or  slightly  curved,  subulate,  sharp,  round 
or  the  long  lower  ones  angled,  transparent  white,  toler- 
ably equal  In  length,  about  In.  or  the  lower  onea 
sometimes  longer  and  reaching  a  length  of  IX  in.;  cen- 
trals 3-4,  much  longer,  stronger,  twisted,  angled,  straw 


ill.   Li-rilnacereuw  cmnrantnuv 


yellow  to  brownish,  when  young  reddish  transparent, 
the  upper  ones  shortest  and  spreading  upward,  the 
lower  ones  porrect  or  depressed  :  lis.  lateral,  2S-3V,  in. 
long,  bright  purple-red  or  deep  dark  red  to  scarlet:  fr. 
ellipsoidal,  about  l!i  in.  long,  covered  with  numerous 
spines,  purple  red.  Tex.  to  Arir.  and  northern  Me*. 

16.  Mojavensis,  RUmpl.  iCrrrut  Mojartntin,  Engelm. 
and  Bigel.  I.  Stems  clustered,  ovoid,  reaching  3  in.  in 
height  by  2  in.  in  diam.:  ribs  8-12,  conspicuously  undu- 
late :  rad ml  spines  5-8,  the  lowest  pair  the  longest, 
reaching  alxiul  '."j  in.  in  length  ;  all  are  white  with 
brown  tips,  subulate,  straight  or  curved,  strongly  bul- 
tsise  ut  the  base;  central  solitary,  or  sometimes  absent, 
stronger  and  somewhat  longer  and  darker  colored; 
later  all  the  spines  twconie  grav:  n*.  2-3  in.  long,  deep 
carmine;  fr.  ellipsoidal,  about  I  In.  long.  Mojave  des- 
ert of  Ariz..  Ni  v.  and  Calif. 

17.  phnnlceuB,  Ecm.  ( Echhmrrmi*  rnrctnru$, 
Engelm.  t'trnm  phirnfrruii,  Etigelni.l.  Stems  irregu- 
larly clustered,  ellipsoidal  to  short  cylindrical,  2-4  in. 
high  by  I1,-'.",  In.  In  dlnni.:  rib«  8-11,  straight: 
spines  brlslle-form.  straight,  round:  radials  8-12,  white, 
'«-'»  in.  long,  upper  ones  shortest  ;  centrals  1-4, 
stouter,  white  to  yellow  or  brown,  with  bulbose  base: 
n».  from  upper  lateral  areola-  scarlet-red,  with  the  eo> 
rolla  throat  yellow.  Colo.  «o  Ariz. 
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Var.  OOaOidmM.  Engelm.  ( Eekinoeereu*  ronaldeut, 
Kumpl.  Cereut  conoideui,  Engelm.).  Central  spine 
long  and  robust :  II*.  Urge.  red.  Southern  Calif,  and 
northwest  Mex. 

18.  polyacantaM,  Engelm.  K>r*H*  po/.vrtnfnfsH*, 
Engelm.).  Stems  clustered,  forming  thick  masses,  cy- 
lindrical to  ellipsoidal:  rib*  9-13:  radial  spines  tM2, 
robust,  subulate,  stiff  and  sharp,  under  one  the  longest, 
nearly  1  In.,  upper  ones  scarcely  %  In.,  white  to  rod- 
dish  (tray  with  dark  tip*  ;  central*  3-4,  bulbous  base, 
stronger,  about  the  If ngth  of  the  radiuls  or  the  lowest 
sometimes  reaching  2  in.,  horn-colored ;  later  all  tbn 
opine*  become  gray:  fls.  lateral,  about  1*4-2 %  in.  long, 
dark  scarlet  to  blood-red:  fr.  spherical,  about  1  In.  long, 
greenish  red,  spiny.  Tex.  to  Calif,  and  northern  Mex. 

19.  acltar,  Lem.  [Crrru*  deifer.  Otto).  Stem* 
thickly  clustered.  H-8  in.  blirb  by  in.  in  diani., 
becoming  (fray  and  corky  with  age  :  ribs  9-11,  usually 
10:  radial  spines  usually  9,  spreading,  under  pair  long- 
est, about  %  in.,  in  young  growth  white,  later  horn-col- 
ored to  irray,  the  upper  ones  brownish  ;  central  soli- 
tary, straight,  porrect,  at  first  ruby  red,  later  brown,  1 
in.  long  :  Hs.  lateral,  2  in.  and  more  long,  clear  scarlet- 
red,  with  a  yellow  throat  and  sometimes  a  carmine  bor- 
der. Northern  Mex. 

bob.  Ribs  of  stem  IS  or  more. 

20.  ebJoranthtti,  Rtttnpt.  [Cereut  ehlnrdnthui, 
Engelm.  |.  Pig.  747.  Stem*  In  small  clusters,  cylindri- 
cal, slightly  tapering  above.  4-9  in.  high  by  2-2%  in- 
diam.:  ribs  13-18,  straight  or  rarely  spiral:  radial 
spines  12-20,  horizontally  spreading  and  appressed, 
sharp,  the  shortest  one  about  %\n.  long  and  white,  the 
lower  laterals  a  little  longer  and  have  purple  tips;  cen- 
trals 3-6,  or  in  young  plants  absent,  bulhusc  at  the  base, 
the  upper  ones  shortest,  about  the  length  of  the  radials, 
and  darker  colored,  with  purplish  tips,  the  lower  ones 
stouter,  about  1  in.  long,  deflexed,  white;  frequently  all 
the  spines  are  white:  Hs.  lateral,  little  more  than  1  in. 
long:  ovary  and  tube  white  bristly;  petals  green:  fr. 
ellipsoidal,  about  Jfln.  '<">«•  »piny.   Texas  and  New 

Mexico. 

21.  riridifldru*,  Engelm.  (Crieris  tiridiflortm, 
Engelm. |.  Sterns  solitur>-  or  only  in  age  forming  small, 
|«o»e  clusters,  cylindrical  or  elongated  ellipsoidal,  3-7 
in.  bigh  by  1-2  In.  in  diam.:  ribs  13  :  radial  spines  12- 
ln.  horizontally  mdiate,  pectinate,  straight  or  somewhat 
curved,  subulate,  the  lower  laterals  the  longest,  about 
!f  in.,  translucent  ruby  red,  the  others  white  ;  centrals 
usually  absent,  rarely  1,  strong,  about  %  in.  long, 
curved  upward,  red  with  brown  point:  ns.  lateral,  from 
just  below  the  crown,  broad  funnel-form,  little  more 
than  1  in.  long:  ovary  anil  tube  spiny :  corolla  green,  with 
a  broad  darker  olive  green  to  pink  stripe  down  the  mid- 
dle of  each  petal  :  fr.  ellipsoidal,  about  S  in.  long, 
greenish.  Wye.  and  Kans.  to  Tex.  and  New  Mex. 

22.  daiyaeantaui,  Engelm.  [Cereui  datyaedntkus, 
Engelm.).  Stems  solitary  or  sometimes  forming  o|»en 
clusters,  ellipsoidal  to  short  cylindrical:  ribs  l'e-21, 
straight  or  sometimes  slightly' spiral,  obtuse  :  radial 
•  pines  20-30,  straight  or  sometimes  slightly  curved, 
subulate,  stiff,  sharp,  pectinate,  while  witfi  red  or 
brown  tip*,  later  gray,  the  laterals  longest.  VI  In.,  the 
upper  ones  shortest,  about  %  in.,  those  or  one  cluster 
interlocking  with  those  of  the  adjacent  clusters;  centrals 
3-8,  the  lower  one  longest,  white  with  colored  tips, 
iiKistly  with  bulbose  bases:  fls.  from  near  the  crown  of 
th~  stem,  large,  2V3  in.  long:  ovary  and  short  tube 
covered  with  white,  reddish  tipped  stiff  bristles  ;  co- 
rolla vellow:  fr.  1-1  %  In.  long,  ellipsoidal,  spinv,  green 
t»  reddish.  Tex. 

23.  ctenoldes.  Lem.  (Ceren*  rtr»n)de*.  Engelm. I. 
Stems  solitary  or  rarely  branching,  cylindrical  to  elon- 
gated ovoid,  reaching  a  height  of  fi  in.  and  a  diam.  of 
US  in.:  ribs  15-16,  usually  straight  :  nulial  spines  13- 
22.  horizontally  radiate,  pectinate,  subulate,  bases  ImiI ■ 
♦wise  and  laterally  compressed,  stiff,  straight  or  often 
slightly  curved,  the  laterals  longest  and  about  %  in., 
the  upper  one*  very  short,  white  or  sometimes  with 
brownish  tips  ;  centrals  2-3  or  rarely  4.  superposed, 
coarser,  bnlbose  at  the  base,  short  and  conical  to  '«  in. 
long,  reddish;  later  all  the  spines  are  gray:  lis.  lateral, 


from  near  the  crown,  2  V3  in.  long:  ovary  and  short 
tube  white  bristly:  corullu  yellow,  with  greenish  throat. 
Tex.  and  northern  Mex. 

24.  pectin&tus,  Engelm.  [Cert**  pectindtus, 
Engelm.).  Clustered  stems  cylindrical  or  ovoid,  reach- 
ing a  height  of  10  in.  by  3  in.  diam.:  ribs  13-23, 
straight:  nulial  spines  1K-30,  pectinate,  horizontally 
spreading  and  appressed.  straight  or  curved,  the  laterals 
longest,  round,  hardly  %  in.  long  ;  central  usually  ab- 
sent, or  as  many  as  5,  which  are  short,  conical  and  su- 
perposed, white,  with  tips  and  bases  variously  colored 
with  pink,  yellow  or  brown;  later  all  liecoine  gray:  Hs. 
lateral,  from  near  the  crown.  2S-4  in.  long:  ovary  tu- 
berculate  and  spiny,  light  to  dark  rose-red  or  rarely 
white:  fr.  globose,  spiny,  green  to  reddish  green.  Mex. 

Var.  adustoa.  K.  Seh.  (Cerent  adiittui,  Engelm.). 
Like  the  type,  but  with  black-brown  to  chestnut-brown 
■pines.  Mex. 

Var.  rigidlssimua,  Engelm.  [Ceren$  edndicans, 
Hort.  C.  riyidlttimHit,  Hort.|.  Kajnbow  Cattus.  Fig. 
74H.  Stems  comparatively  shorter  and  thicker:  radial 
spines  10-20,  coarser  and  stiffcr,  straight  or  Tery  little 
curved;  base  thickened,  white,  yellow  or  red  to  brown, 


these  colors  commonly  arranged  in  alternating  bands 
around  the  plunt.  the  spines  of  adjacent  clusters  inter- 
locking ;  centrals  absent.  Tex.  to  Ariz,  and  northern 
Mex. 

Var.  caespitdStU,  K.  Sch.  I  Krhinnrerru*  c<Tjr/>i'M«tt(, 
Engelm.  Cerent  easpiti>*ns,  Engelm.  I.  Radial*  20-30, 
curved,  clear  white  or  with  rose -red  tips  ;  centrals  ab- 
sent, or  1-2  very  short  ones.  Indian  Terr.,  Tex.  and 
Mix. 

Var.  rutispiout,  K.  Sch.  Of  more  robust  growth:  ra- 
dial spines  curved,  red.  Mex. 

Horti'-nltnral  names  iitiiilcntiAml:  E  polyefphaltii.—K. 
Mniiiiinrtit.  —  K.  t'ehri.  —  K.  I'titrnttii  —  K.  j«iM<-uiiln<i,  no 
doulil  a  mutilation  of  iwurUptam.— A'.  .ScA/iiii— E.  Schccrl  I 

C.  H.  Thompson. 

ECHIR0C?8TI8  (Greek.  hrd>te-hng  ami  bladder;  from 
the  prickly  fruit).  C>irurbildrr<r.  Wild  ('i  i  i  mbcu. 
Wild  Uai-sam  Apple.  This  genus  contains  a  hardy  na- 
tive annual  vine  which  is  a  great  favorite  for  home  ar- 
bors, although  not  especially  beautiful  in  foliage,  (lower 
or  fruit.  Its  bladdery  fruits  about  2  in.  long,  covered 
with  weak  prickles,  are  a  source  of  unfailing  delight  to 
children,  who  love  to  make  them  burst.  It  Is  one  of  the 
quickest  growing  of  all  vines,  and  is  therefore  useful 
In  hiding  unsightly  objects,  while  the  slower-growing 
shrubbery  Is  getting  a  start.  The  latest  reviewer  of  the 
gourd  family  i  Cn^ttlaux,  In  DC.  Mon.  Mian.  vol.  3. 
1HH1)  makes  three  sections  of  this  genus,  and  this 
plant  the  sole  representative  of  the  -eronil  section,  or 
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true  Echinoeystis.  because  it*  juicy  fruit  burst*  irregu- 
larly at  the  top,  and  contains  2  cells,  each  with  2  flat- 


lobaU,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Lvs.  wider  than  Ion*,  deeply 
5  lobed.  slightly  cmurgiliatc  at  the  bur  :  tendrils  3-1- 
brancbed:  staminate  fls.  small,  in  many-Ad.  panicles 
longer  than  th«  Ivs.;  calyx  glabrous  :  fr.  egg-shaped, 
sparsely  covered  with  prickle*.  Saskatchewan  to  \Vin- 
nepeg.  south  to  Va.  mid  Kv.,  went  to  Colo.  A.G.  14: 
161.   K.H.  1895,  p.  9.  III.,  22:271.    Sometimes  be- 

comes a  weed.  W.  M. 

ECHllTOPS  (Greek,  like  a  hedgehog;  alluding  to  the 
spiny  lnvolucral  scales  (.  ('•impomlir.  Globk  Thistle. 
A  large  genus  of  thistle-like  plants,  with  blue  or  whit- 
ish flowers  in  globose  masses.  The  structure  of  one  of 
these  globes  is  very  curious.  Each  flower  in  the  globo 
has  a  little  involucre  of  its  own,  and  the  whole  globe 
has  one  all-embracing  involucre.  Another  way  of  say- 
ing the  same  thing  is  "heads  1-fld.,  crowded  into  head- 
like  glomes."  More  or  less  white- woolly  herbs:  Ivs.  al- 
ternate, pinnate-dentate  or  twice  or  thrice  pinnatiscct, 
the  lobes  and  teeth  prickly. 

Globe  Thistles  are  coarse-growing  plants  of  the  easi- 
est culture,  and  are  suitable  for  naturalizing  in  wild 
gardens  and  shrubberies.  An  English  gardener  with 
an  eye  for  the  picturesque  I  \V.  Goldriug)  recommends 
massing  them  against  a  background  of  Uoeeouia  eor- 
datn,  or  with  such  boldly  contrasting  yellow-  or  white- 
flowered  plants  as  Helianthu*  rigidnm  or  Heliaiithu* 
multitloru*.  The  best  species  is  A'.  Ruthenieut.  A  few 
scattered  individuals  of  each  species  are  not  nearly  ho 
effective  as  a  condensed  mass  or  group  of  one  kind.  A'. 
Rttthtnicui  flowers  in  midsummer  and  for  several 
weeks  thereafter.  The  silvery  white  stems  and  hand- 
somely cut  prickly  follageof  Globe  Thistles  an-  interest- 
ing features.  They  make  excellent  companions  for  the 
blue-stemmed  Eryngiums.  AH  these  plants  are  attrac- 
tive to  bees,  especially  A'.  eiallatH*,  which  has  con- 
siderable fame  as  a  bee- plant.  Globe  Thistles  arc  some- 
times used  abroad  for  perpetual  bouquets. 

A.  Leaves  not  pubescent  nor  telulose  above. 

Rltro,  Linn.  Tall,  thistle-like  plant,  with  pinnate- 
lobed  lvs.,  which  dike  the  stems)  are  tomentose  be- 
neath, the  lobes  lanceolate  or  linear  and  cut,  but  not 
spiny:  involucre  scales  setiforra,  the  inner  ones  much 
shorter:  lis.  blue,  very  variable.  Var.  tenuitolius,  Df. 
(A'.  Ruth/Hirut,  llort.l  has  the  lower  leave*  more  nar- 
rowly cut,  more  or  less  spine-tipped.  Gn.  45:951. -1'er- 
cnnials  of  S.  Eu..  growing  2-3  ft.  high.  Tbev  bloom  all 
summer.  Lvs.  sometimes  loosely  Webby  above. 

AA.  Leaves  pubescent  or  setulose  above. 

Baoaitious,  Rochet.  Lvs.  hairy -pubescent  above, 
tomentose  beneath  (as  also  the  stems),  the  lower  ones 
deeply  pinnately  parted,  the  upper  pinnatifld,  spinv: 
Its.  blue.  Hungary.  K.H.  1»5»,  p.  519. 

exaltitOa,  Srhrad.  Tall  biennial,  the  stem  nearly 
simple  and  glatidulose-pilose,  the  Ivs,  pinnatilld, 
scarcely  spiny:  lis.  blue.  Russia.  B.M.  24.17  as  A'. 
strict**,  Fisch.  Distinguished  by  lis  simple,  erect  stem. 
The  garden  K.  commutiitus  ma;'  be  the  same  as  this. 

■phjerocephilul.  Linn.  Tail  (5-7  ft.)  perennial:  Ivs. 
pinnutilld,  vlscosc-ptiliescpiit  above,  tomentose  below, 
the  teeth  of  the  broad  lobes  yellow-spined:  fls.  white  or 
bluish.  S.  Eu.  U.K.  .1: 350.  jj.  H. 

KCHlHdPSISlGreek.A.'/t/r*.)!/  /.;.1..  OrrMcr-r.  Sr.v 
fto'iHN  Cacti's.  Stems  spherical  to  ellipsoidal  or  rareU 
columnar  :  ribs  proiiiim-iit  and  usually  sharp-angle.!  : 
fls.  usually  long  trumpet-shaped,  ovary  and  tube  covered 
with  linear-laiiccolalc,  cuspidate  bracts  which  become 
longer  toward  the  outer  end  of  the  tube,  where  they  pn«» 
gradually  into  the  outer  petals,  in  their  axils  bearing 
long,  silkv.  wavy  hairs  and  usually  a  few  rattier  rigid 
bristles.  This  is  a  well  marked  genus,  though  by  son  ■ 
authors  combined  with  Cereus,  confined  entirely  i.> 
South  America.  Culture  aa  for  Cereus. 

A.   Rib*  of  item    divided  into   more  or    less  rridtitt 

ttthrrrlr*. 

Psntlandli.  Salni  Dyck.  Stem  simple,  lut.  r  branch- 
ing, spherical  or  ellipsoidal,  reaching  li  in.  in  diain. : 


ribs  12-15.  divided  between  the  areols?  into  oblique  com- 
press.il  tulierrles  :  rudial  spines  9-12,  spreading, 
straight  or  slightly  curved,  yellowish  brown,  the  upper 
the  longest  and  strongest,  reaching  S-1S  in.;  central 
solitary,  or  seldom  in  pairs,  porrect,  curved,  1-1S  in., 
rarely  3  In.  long  :  Us.  lateral,  2-2  S  in.  long,  yellow, 
orange,  pink  to  scarlet-red  :  fr.  spherical,  green,  *«  in. 
in  diam.  IVru.  B.M.  4124. 


AA.    Ribs  of  *trm  not  divided. 
B.    Flower*  r,d  or  pink. 

multiplex,  Zucc.  Stems  at  first  rather  clavate.  later 
globose  to  ellipsoidal,  abundantly  branching,  6-12  in.  in 
diam.  and  the  same  in  height,  or  rarely  taller,  light 
green  to  yellowish:  ribs  12-14,  straight,  scarcely  undu- 
late: radial  spines  about  10,  sunulate,  straight,  yellow 
to  yellowish  brown,  with  darker  tips,  reaching?*  in.  in 
length,  verv  unequal,  horizontally  spreading;  centrals 
mostly  4,  of  these  the  lowest  is  thu  longest,  reaching  1 
in.,  somewhat  porrect  at  first,  later  curved  and  defined, 
darker  colored  than  the  others:  Ms.  rare,  lateral.  11-15 
In.,  rose-red.  S.  Braz.  B.M.  37e9. 

Var.  erittAU,  Hort.  Stems  flat  and  spreading  in 
growth,  like  an  open  fan  or  the  flower  stalk  of  the  com- 
mon garden  cockscomb,  spines  reduced  to  tine,  stiff 
bristles.  This  is  merely  a  uioulrosity  of  the  species. 

oxygon*,  Zucc.  Stems  at  first  simple,  nearly  spheri- 
cul  or  rarely  clavate,  becoming  short  columnar,  reaching 
IS  ft.  in  height  and  1  ft.  in  diam.,  gray -green,  darker 
above:  ribs  13-15,  straight  or  wavy  at  the  base  :  rudial 
spines  5-15,  horizontally  spreading,  very  unequal,  reach 
ing  %  In.,  subulate,  obliquely  upright  ;  centrals  2-5, 
somewhat  longer,  straight,  porrect  or  dr flexed,  dark 
horu-colored.  with  black  tips:  lis.  commonly  many  to- 
gether, lateral,  reaching  13  in.  in  length,  pink  to  car- 
mi lie  red.  the  inner  petal*  lighter  than  the  outer  ones. 
S.  Braz. 


Jacobi.  This  is  a  hybrid  between  A'.  A'jp 
riesii  and  oj-yy./M.i,  with  pink  double  ~ 

nn.   Flowers  white. 
EyrietU,  Zucc.    Stem  simple,  commonly  branching 


later,  at  first 
tall 


somewhat  depressed,  later  short 
.  reaching  a  height  of  2  ft.  and  a 


to  rattier 
diam.  of 


749.  Echmop»:»  gemmata. 

4-o  in.,  dark  green:  rib«  11-IK,  straight,  undulate,  with 
sharp-angled  margins:  radial  spines  about  111,  scarcely 
more  than  '«  in.  long,  rigid,  straight,  slender  conical, 
pointed,  dark  br..wti  t,«  black:  centrals  4-K,  but  verv  lit- 
tle difiereut  In. iii  the  r.-nliaK:  ll».  lateral,  10-15  in.  iong. 
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white:  fr.  small,  ellipsoidal,  about  1  in.  long.  S.  Braz., 
Uruguay  and  Argentine  Republic.  B.M.  3411.  B.R. 
20:1707. 

gemmata.  K.  Sch,  (B.  turbinala.  Zucc. ).  Fig.  749. 
Stem  simple  or  sometime*  branching,  at  first  low 
spherical  or  short  columnar,  later  more  top-shaped, 
reaching  1  ft.  in  height  by  4-6  in.  in  diam.,  dark  green: 
ribs  13-14.  rarely  more,  straight  or  sometimes  slightly 
spiral  with  sharp  or  obtuse  margins,  which  are  but  lit- 
tle or  not  at  all  undulate;  central  spines  appear  first, 
about  3-6  in  number,  very  short,  stiff,  black;  later  the 
radials  appear,  about  10-14,  longer,  horizontally  spread- 
ing, at  first  yellowish  brown,  later  horn-colored  :  As. 
lateral  or  from  the  upper  areola?,  9-10  in.  long,  clear 
white,  with  a  pale  greenish  midline  in  the  petals.  S. 
Braz. 

tubifldrs,  Zucc.  (A'.  Pnrdlii,  Hort.  A*.  Zurmrinii, 
Pfeiff.  I.  Stems  spherical  to  ellipsoidal,  at  first  simple 
but  later  more  or  less  branching,  reaching  10  In  in 
height  by  8  in.  ;in  diam.,  dark  green  :  ribs  11-12, 
straight,  with  margins  inconspicuously  undulate:  radial 
spines  numerous,  sometimes  as  many  as  20,  unequal, 
horizontally  or  obliquely  spreading,  yellowish  white 
with  brown  tips,  sometimes  darker  ;  centrals  3-4,  the 
lowest  the  longest,  reaching  ?liin.,  later  deflcxed:  fls. 
lateral,  alsmt  14  in.  long,  white  with  pale  green  midline 
in  the  petals.  S.  Braz.  and  Uruguay.  B.M.  3627. 

Ethinoptit  Mulleri  is  a  horticultural  name  only. 

C.  H.  Thompson. 

ECHINOSTACHYS  («piny  htad,  from  the  <1  reek).  A 
bromeliaceous  genus,  now  referred  by  Mez  to  .Echmea, 
which  see.  Three  species  have  been  offered  in  the 
Ararr.  trade:  E.  H/»trix,  Wittm.,  for  which  see  p.  28. 
E.  Pineliaaa,  Wittm.,  which  is  Pinrtidna,  Baker: 
2-3  ft.:  peduncle  and  bracts  brilliant  red:  Ivs.  banded, 
spine-edged:  spike  dense,  2  in.  long,  spiny:  petals 
yellow,  the  tips  fringed  and  incurved.  Brazil.  B.M.  .1321. 
B.  Van  Houtteana,  Van  Houtte.  is  Van  Houtteana, 
Mez  (Qurtnelia  Van  Houtteana,  Morr. ).  Lvs.  many, 
strong  spined.  sometimes  white-banded  beneath  :  fl's. 
white,  blue-tipped,  in  a  crowded  spike:  1-2  ft.  Brazil. 

L.  H.  B. 

ECHlTES  |<»re«k.  viprr;  possibly  from  its  poisonous 
milky  juice  or  from  its  twining  habit  I.  Apocyndcr<r.  A 
large  genus  of  tropical  American  twiners  related  to  ^ 
Dipladenia.  and  of  similar  culture.  Differs  tecbnically 
from  Dipladenia  in  the  5-lobed  disk  and  the  glandular 
or  5- scaled  calyx. 

A  mire  Will,  Chapman  (  K.  tubtricta.  And.  I.  Lvs.  l%-2 
In.  long,  close  together,  oval  or  oblong,  mucronate,  acute 
or  rounded  at  the  base,  margins  revolute:  peduncles 
axillary.  3-5-fld.,  shorter  than  the  lvs.:  fls.  yellow; 
corolla  tube  1  in.  long,  Hln.  wide,  much  dilated  above 
the  insertion  of  the  stamens,  bell-shaped,  scarcely  longer 
than  the  lobes;  anthers  tapering  into  a  long,  bristle-like 
awn:  glands  of  the  nectary  5,  rounded,  as  long  as  the 
ovaries.  Sandy  shores,  S.  Pla.  \V.  Indies. 

paludoaa,  Vahl.  Lvs.  oblong,  oval-oblong,  or  lanceo- 
late-oblong, rounded  toward  the  imicrouate  top:  calyx 
segments  glandular,  devoid  of  an  interior  scale,  oblong, 
murronate-hliint,  spreading:  corolla  tube  f iiriin-1 —lu»|K-tl 
above  a  cylindrical  base  ;  anthers  oblong-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  rounded-cordate  at  the  base,  hirsute  on  the 
back  above. 

umbeUata,  Jacq.  Lvs.  ovate  or  ovate-roundish,  mucro- 
nate: rls.  greenish  white;  calyx  segments  glandular, 
devoid  of  an  interior  scale;  corolla  tube  cylindrical,  en- 
larged below  the  middle,  tapering  again  above;  anthers 
rigid,  tapering  fnm  a  Imitate  base,  glabrous.  \V.  Indies. 

W.  M. 

ECHIUM  (Creek,  meaning  unknown).  Dnrraginart,r. 
Vii'ek's  Bi"<itjws.  Coarse  herbs  and  shrubs,  with  spikes 
of  blue,  violet,  red  or  white  flower*.  Their  nearest  ally 
of  garden  value  is  Cerlnthc.  but  they  an-  very  distinct 

dark  blue,  .Vlobed  flowers  a>N>ut  half  an  Inch  across,  in 
•pikes  f>  inches  long  ami  2  inches  wide,  perhaps  as  many 
as  200  fls.  in  a  spike.  Crcat  masses  of  stamens  are  thrust 
out  and  add  to  the  interest,  and  the  voting  flower  buds 
look  like  pink  .V pointed  stars.  Three  kinds  are  cult,  out- 


doors in  California.  There  being  no  published  American 
experience  with  their  cultivation  under  glass,  the  follow- 
ing points  are  gleaned  from  The  Garden  42,  p.  884  1 1892). 
In  rich  soil  they  grow  coarse  ami  scarcely  flower,  and 
the  flowers  are  never  as  richly  colored  as  when  the  plant* 
are  more  or  less  starved.  Biennials  seed  freely,  and  the 
seed  is  sown  as  soon  as  gathered.  A',  callitkyrtum  Is  a 
greenhouse  shrub  or  small  tree  which  produces  hundreds 
of  spikes  during  summer.  After  (lowering  "the  old 
stems  or  branches  are  cut  back,  when  the  plant  breaks 
away  again,  ami  in  this  way  may  be  had  In  bloom  almost 
at  will."  Cuttings  strike  freely,  flower  soon,  and  make 
good  pot-plants.  Seedlings  require  a  greater  age  and 
size  before  blooming.  A",  fattuotum  is  the  handsomest 
of  the  shrubby  kinds,  grows  2-1  ft.  high,  has  long,  pale 
green  lvs..  covered  with  soft  white  hairs,  and  fis  of  a 
peculiarly  brilliant  deep  blue.  In  California,  Franceschi 
says.  Erbiums  are  eminently  suited  for  dry  places,  anil 
need  good  drainage.  A',  vulgar*  is  a  common  weed  in 
the  East. 

A.  Fit.  dark  blur. 

candicans,  Linn,  f  (F.  fattnbtum,  Jacq.  f.,  not  Ait.). 
Forms  a  bush  :l  ft.  high,  but  (lowers  at  3  ft.,  and  its 
foliage  is  green  when  fresh,  hoary  white  when  dry. 
Branches  thick,  leafy  toward  the  tips:  Ivs.  lanceolate, 
the  upper  ones  smaller,  crowded  and  narrower:  panicles 
much  looser  than  the  spikes  of  E.  fattuotum:  Us.  ses- 
sile, pale  blue,  the  buds  reddish  purple.  Madeira.  B.M. 
6868.  B.B.  1:44. -The  fls.  are  sometime*  said  to  be 
streaked  with  white  or  all  white. 

A  A.  Fit .  pale  blue. 
la* tnd *um,  Ait.,  not  Jacq.  This  has  darker  blue  fis. 
in  a  dense  spike  and  perhaps  less  hoary  foliage  than  A'. 
rand icant.  This  was  Hooker'*  conception  in  lKHfi  of  the 
relation  of  the  two  species,  but  De  Candolle  formerly  heltl 
the  opposite  opinion.  Canaries.  H.H.  1876:10.  (In.  10:50. 

aaa.  Fit.  white. 
simplex,  DC.  Woody  but  biennial  and  not  branched: 
|v».  ample,  oval  lanceolate:  panicle  very  long,  cylindri 
cal,  spike-like,  the  spikelets  2-fld.,  pedicelled:  stigmas 
simple.  W-  M 

EDELWEISS.  See  Leontopodium .  • 

EDOEWdBTHIA  (after  M.  P.  Edgeworth,  English  ' 
botanist  in  E.  Indies,  and  his  sister  Maria).  Deciduous 
shrub,  with  stout  branches:  Iv*.  alternate,  entire,  short 
petioled, crowded  at  the  end  of  the  branches:  fls.  in  dense, 
pedum- led  heads,  axillary,  on  branches  of  the  previous 
year,  with  or  before  the  Ivs.,  apetalous;  perianth  tubular. 
4  lobed,  densely  pubescent  outside ;  stamens  8,  in  2  rows ; 
stigma  elongated:  fr.  a  dry  drupe.  One  specie*  from 
Himal.  to  Japan,  the  bark  of  which  is  used  for  paper- 
making.  Ornamental  shrub,  with  handsome  foliage  and 
yellow,  fragrant  fis.  Hardy  only  South,  thriving  in  any 
good,  well-drained  garden  soil;  if  grown  in  pots  a  sandy 
compost  of  peat  and  loam,  with  sufficient  drainage  given", 
will  suit  them.  Prop,  by  greenwood  cuttings  in  spring 
under  glass;  also  by  seeds,  obtained  from  dealers  In 
Japanese  plants. 

Gardner!,  Meissn.  (A',  papyrltrra,  Zucc.  A'.  rAri/- 
titntha,  Lindl.).  l,vs.  elliptic  or  oblong-lanceolate,  ap- 
pressed  pubescent  when  young,  glabrous  at>ove  at  length, 
3-8  in.  long:  fls.  almut  1  in.  long,  densely  clothed  with 
yellowish  silky  hairs  outside,  in  dense  bends  about  2  in. 
in  diam.  B.M.  7180.  H.H.  33:48.  K.S.  3:289. -Cannot 
withstand  the  long,  drv  summers  South, 

Ai.fkeo  Kehix  i:. 

EDRAlANTHUS.   See  WTahhubrtyiu. 

EDWARDSIA.  The  leguminous  genus  of  this  nan  e 
is  now  Included  in  Sup/mm. 

EEL-ORASS.    I  'lllifiitna  tpiralis. 

EGGPLANT  (S;t,\num  Melonglna,  Linn.).  Solon,) 
r«r.  (h  inka  Sv<f  ash.  Al  iiKKiiiNt  of  the  French.  This 
plant  is  n  native  of  the  tropics,  probublv  from  the  East 
Indies,  but  its  native  Innd  is  not  known.'  It  is  cultivated 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  throughout  the  entire  tropical 
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750.  Non-pollinated  Iruit. 


regions.  Thi-  (I r>*t  reports  of  its  use  as  a  vegetable  mine 
from  India,  hence  the  al>ove  assumption.  Iti  the  I'nitcil 
Stales  it  is  cultivated  a.i  n  vegetable  an  far  north  as  New 
York,  but  it  usually  grows  to  greater  perfection  In  the 
southern  state*.  The  demands  for  it  during  the 
early  months  of  the  year  have  not  been  fully  supplied. 
Its  cultivation  demands  as  much  n  specialist  as 
either  relery  or  tobacco,  while  the  specialization  must 
be  Id  a  different  direction  from  that  of  either  one  of 

these.  Nearly  all  of  the 
fruit  that  grows  to  pro- 
per size  is  edible,  and 
there  Is  no  special  de- 
mand for  particular  fla- 
vors. Eggplants  are 
furred  under  glass  to  a 
limited  extent  for  home 
use.  They  require  the 
temperature  of  a  tomato 
bruise,  and  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep 
o!f  red  spider  and  mites. 
In  order  lo  insure  large 
fruits,  practice  artificial 
ullinution.  Non  -  polli- 
nated fruits  will  grow 
for  a  time,  but  always 
remain  small  (  Fig.  751 M. 
I  Of.  B  a  i  I  e  v ,  Foreing- 
H.wk.  I 

.SV„7.  -  Eggplant  will 
crow  on  almost  any  soil 

in  the  South,  but  it  de- 
velops to  greater  per- 
fection on  n  rich,  deep, 
loamy  soil  free  from  de- 
bris. In  the  clay  districts  this  is  not  i-asllv  obtained,  but 
there  are  often  small  fields  (hat  are  sufficiently  dry  and 
yet  contain  enough  sand  to  make  Eggplant  growing 
profitable.  No  matter  whether  clay  land,  loam  or  sandy 
land  be  employed  for  raising  this  crop,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  plow  deeply  and  thoroughly.  The  land  should  be 
drierthan  that  required  by  cabbage  or  Im-cIs.  In  fact,  it 
will  stand  a  greater  drought  than  the  ordinary  vege- 
tables. On  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  attempt  to 
grow  a  crop  on  land  that  is  composed  of  large  particles, 
such  lands  as  are  ordinarily  called  thirsty  in  the  vege- 
table-growing sections  of  Florida. 

Fertiliser. -There  is  considerable  difference  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  country  as  to  whether  manure  may 
be  applied  or  not.  In  the  south  Atlantic  and  Gulf  states 
it  is  not  advisatde  to  Use  stable  manure.  If  this  form  of 
fertiliser  is  at  hand,  the  gardener  should  make  it  up  in 
the  form  of  compost,  when  it  will  be  found  to  be  u  very 
useful  material.  There  have  been  no  experiment"  per- 
formed to  indicate  which  forms  of  chemical  fertili/.ers 
are  the  best.  In  the  absence  of  such  work,  we  can  only 
give  genera]  directions  in  regard  to  what  may  be  used. 
The  following  formula  will  lie  found  fairly  well  bal- 
anced for  Kggplant  in  the  South.  If  the  soil  contains  a 
great  deal  of  humus,  less  nitrogen  may  be  used.  If  the 
soil  is  poor  in  this  el. •mem ,  nitrogen,  a  greater  amount 
of  nitrogen  may  be  used.  On  moderatelv  fertile  land  .MN) 
to  l.ttOo  pounds  will  be  sufficient,  while  on  poor  lands 
as  much  at  2,500  to  :i,iiNl  pounds  per  acre  may  be 
employed. 

KKKTII.I7.KU  FOKUVI.A 

Nitrogen    t< 

l*..la«h  Os 

Available  phosphoric  acid  :.. 

The  following  table  of  fertilizers  will  suggest  useful 
amounts  of  the  different  elements  when  we  wish  to  em- 
ploy .'hM)  pounds  of  the  alKive  formula  to  the  acre  I  par- 


plov  olH)  pounds  of  the 
tlcularly  for  the  South) 


Nitrogen. 


Pot  as  I, 


f  :i."pO  Hi*,  cotton  sctsl  mc.sl:  or, 
I  Jim  His.  dried  hloo.t :  or. 

]:*>  Ids.  nitrate  of  «odn:  or. 
I  loo        sulphate  of  amiuuula. 

(•no  H>»  kainit;  or. 
im  M>s  muriate  of  |«it*sli.  nr. 
.Mo  Il>«  nulphatc  of  potash  aa.l 
sulphate  of  magnesia. 


Propagating  the  Seedling*.  —  Tbe  time  rei|iiired  to 
bring  plants  into  liearing  from  seeds  varies  with  the 
conditions  of  the  soil  ami  temperature.  During  cool 
weather  the  plants  grow  very  slowly,  but  during  hot 
weather  they  grow  rnpidly  and  mature  fruit  in  much 
less  time.  Those  who  wish  to  have  early  fruit  and  are 
able  to  use  hotls-ds  or  propagating  houses  should  sow 
the  seed  120  to  150  days  before  the  fruit  is  wanted.  Pre- 
pare the  hotbed*  an  for  other  seedlings,  and  sow  in  rows 
a  few  inches  apart.  When  these  are  beginning  to  show 
their  leaves,  or  when  the  seedlings  are  beginning  to  look 
spindly,  they  should  be  pricked  out  and  transferred  to 
another  l»ed.  In  Ibis  each  plant  should  lw  given  alwut 
a  2-inch  square:  then  they  may  lie  forced  until  the  plants 
crowd  one  another  in  the  lied,  when  they  should  be 
transferred  again.  When  the  plants  have  attained  the 
sine  of  ti  inches,  and  the  atmosphere,  will  permit,  they 
may  be  set  out  in  the  field. 

A  somewhat  more  lalMirious,  but  at  the  same  time 
more  successful  plan,  is  to  plant  the  seedlings  in  2  inch 
(lower  pots,  and  then  shift  to  larger  ones  as  often  as  the 
plants  become  pot-hound  or  crowd  one  another  In  the 
bed.  Fig.  751  represents  n  plant ,  three-tenths  natural 
sine,  just  taken  from  a  flowerpot  and  ready  to  be  shifted 
to  a  larger  one.  By  shifting  tititiKMnch  pots  are  reached, 
the  Kggplant  may  be  forced  along  without  Injury  to 
blooming  slie  or  even  to  a  sixe  when  fruit  is  beginning 
to  set,  ami  then  si  t  out  in  the  field  without  injury  to  the 
plants  or  crop. 

Eggplant  growers  should  bear  in  mind  constant! v  that 
from  the  time  of  sprouting  the  seeds  to  the  harvesting 
of  the  crop,  the  plants  cannot  stand  a  severe  shock  in 
their  growth  without  detriment  to  the  crop.  When  the 
plant  is  once  started  it  should  then  be  forced  right 
along,  and  never  allowed  to  become  stunted  during  its 
growth.  The  amount  of  damage  done  bv  neglecting 
plants  lief  ore  thev  are  set  to  the  field  varies  with  the 
severity  of  the  shock  and  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  plant  iiudcrgnc*  the  disadvantageous  rondi 
tions.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  harden  the  plants  off 
lie  fore  setting  them  to  the  field,  this  should  !h»  dono 
gradually. 

Culture  in  the  Field. -After  the  field  has  been 
thoroughly  prepared  in  the  way  of  plowing  and  fertiliz- 
ing, which  should  have  been  dime  at  least  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  plants  were  set  out,  the  rows  should  be  laid  off 
from  A  to  +  feet  apart.  The  plants  may  be  set  from  2  to 
4  fept  apart  in  the  row,  varying  with  the  varieties  to  be 
used  and  the  soil,  Tillaire  should  be  continued,  and 
varied  according  to  the  conditions  of  (he  weather.  Dur- 


7S1.  Pot-grown  plant  ready  (or  actinia  in  the  held. 


Ing  a  wet  season  it  is  well 
as  possible,  while  dui'il 
should  be  shallow,  simplv 
from  growing,  to  keep  the 


lo  cultivate  the  land  as  deeply 
ig    dry    weather  cultivation 
sufficient  to  keep  the  weeds 
>il  well  aired,  ami  to  keep  a 


pho.phorica.-id. 


.  .MO  ll.s.  dissolved  Ujiie 


mulrhintr  of  dry  soil  on  the  land.  I'nder  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances It  does  n>.t  pay  t<>  prune  or  pinch  out  the 
bods,  Imt  where  the  season  is  short  this  may  be  re- 
resorted  to  with  some  advantage.    If  It  Is  desirable  to 
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hav«  the  fruit  attain  u  certain  sixc  before  frost,  one  may 
begin  to  pinch  out  the  blossoms  and  new  irmwth  about 
tbn-e  wrvk«  liefore  n-  usual  occurrence.    This  name 


"52.  Field -Brown  plant  of  New  York  Improved  Eggplant. 

process  will  l>e  of  advantage  where  the  fruit  is  to  be 
brought  into  market  at  a  certain  time. 

Marketing.  — A*  a  rule,  it  it  better  to  cut  the  fruit 
from  the  plant  than  to  break  It.  especially  if  the  work  is 
•lone  br  can-lean  laborer*.  After  cutting,  it  may  be 
placed  in  large  market  bankets  nml  hauled  to  the  pack- 
ing house.  For  distant  market,  the  fruits  should  be 
wrapped  separately  in  heavy  brown  paper.  The  proper 
crate  for  this  vegetable  is  the  barn-l  crate.  As  this  is 
considered  one  of  the  staple  vegetables,  we  do  not  gain 
much  by  using  fancy  wrapper*  or  packing  it  in  fine 
crates,  hence  we  may  use  such  material  as  may  be  left 
over  from  shipping  fancy  vegetables.  It  also  stands 
shipment  to  distant  markets,  so  that,  If  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  reduction  in  price,  it  is  unite  as  well  to  ship  by 
freight  as  by  express. 

la rittiex.  —  There  are  onlv  a  few  varieties  offered  in 
the  market.  The  New  York  lnipn>vcd  Spineless  ma- 
tures a  little  earlier  than  the  Black  Fekin.  The  New 
York  Purple  (Pig.  75*2),  Black  l'ekln,  and  the  New 
York  Spineless  are  excellent  for  shipping  purposes. 
The  above  varieties  are  the  black-fniited,  ami  the  most 
popular  in  the  I'nited  States,  while  the  white-fruited 
sorts  are  said  to  be  the  most  popular  in  Europe.  For 
home  use,  the  white-fmited  varieties  are  preferable,  but 
as  these  make  poor  sellers  in  the  I'nited  States,  we 
must  raise  the  purple  sorts  for  market.  For  home  gar- 
dens, the  early  and  small  Early  Dwarf  Purple  (Fig. 
IMi,  i>  useful.  It  is  particularly  recommended  for 
northern  climates.  There  are  three  main  types  of  Egg- 
plants, as  follows  (Bailey,  Bull.  20,  Cornell  Exp.  Sta.  I : 
The  commoner  garden  varieties,  Soli)nnm  Mrlnngina , 
»ar.  meuUntum,  Bailey  (Figs.  7.V2,  T.Vti;  the  long- 
fruited  or  "serpent"  varieties,  .V.  Mrlnmjrna,  var.  nrr- 
ptntinum.  Bailey;  the  Early  Dwarf  Purple  type,  var. 
oVpr/jjum,  Bailey  (Fig.  754).  See  Snlnnum.  The  so- 
called  Chinese  Eggplant  is  a  different  species,  for 
which  consult  Solatium. 

Sttd-grotring.  —  This  is  by  no  means  a  difficult  opem- 
tinn.  and  may  be  done  pmtttablv  in  certain  sections  of 
the  South.  For  this  purpose  ail  defective  or  dwarfed 
plants  in  the  field  should  lie  cut  out.  By  a  little  atten- 
tion one  will  he  able  to  know  when  the  seeds  have  ma- 
tured sufficiently  for  gathering.  At  this  time  the  eggs 
usually  turn  a  lighter  color  or  even  somewhat  yellow. 
The  fruit  should  tie  gathered  and  carried  to  the  packing 
house,  where  it  may  lie  left  In  a  pile  for  2  or  M  days,  as 
there  is  very  little  danger  from  rutting.  When  a  suffi- 
cient number  have  been  collected  the  labon-rs  may  be 
set  to  paring  off  the  extra  amount  of  meal  on  the  out- 
■ide  of  the  seed.   The  remaining  ran  may  then  be  cut 


longitudinally  Into  quarters  or  eighths,  using  a  dull 
knife  to  avoid  ruttiug  the  seed.  After  a  quantity  of 
these  have  lieen  pan-d,  they  may  bo  placed  In  a  barrel 
ami  covered  with  water.  The  barrel  should  not  be 
made  more  than  two-thirds  full.  In  a  day  or  two  fer- 
mentation will  set  in  and  the  meaty  portion  will 
macerate  from  the  seed.  The  seed  may  then  be 
separated  from  the  meat  by  means  of  sieves,  using 
first  widc-meshed  ones  to  remove  the  meat  and  then 
tlner-meshed  ones  to  screen  out  the  seed  from  the 
liner  pulp.  The  Need  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
more  than  2  or  :i  days  in  the  macerating  barrel,  as 
the  beat  evolved  by  fermentation  and  the  heat  of 
the  summer  is  liable  to  cause  them  to  germinate. 
After  separating  the  seed  from  the  pulp,  it  should  be 
dried  in  the  shade  and  wrapped  in  secure  packages. 
By  covering  with  tin  foil  or  oil  paper,  the  atmos- 
pheric moisture  will  be  kept  out  and  molding  pre- 
vented. 

iHttrnnrt.  —  The  most  destructive  of  diseases  in 
the  lower  South  is  u  blight  fungus  which  attacks  the 
plant  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  caus- 
ing the  softer  tissues  at  this  point  to  rot  off  and  the 
plant  to  die.   The  fungus  is  not  able  to  penetrate 
the  hanler  portion  of  the  stem,  consequently  the 
plant  lingers  along  for  weeks  after  being  attacked. 
A  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  to  cause  this 
blight  fungus  to  produce  fruiting  organs  so  that  it 
could  be  classified,  but  up  to  the  present  thin  has 
proved  futile.    In  such  cases  as  this  we  have  no  rem- 
•edy.  After  the  plant  Is  attacked,  it  is  usually  doomed. 
Much,  however,  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  this  fungus.   If  all  plants  are 
destroyed  as  soon  as  found  to  be  affected,  the  fungus 
cannot  perfect  its  sclerntis,  nr  resting  state,  and  thus  Its 
propagating  Is  prevented.    The  normal  home  of  this 


733.  Long  White  Kg g plant. 

fungus  is  in  dpcaying  vegetable  matter.  If,  therefore, 
we  keen  nur  Held  free  from  this  sort  of  material  we 
will  do  much  to  prevent  this  fungus  from  being 
present.  Some  soluble  form  of  fungicide,  as  Eau  Celeste 
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or  potassium  sulphide,  may  ho  sprayed  about  the  root* 
of  the  plants  to  good  advantage.  Practice  rotation  of 
crop*. 

A  second  form  of  blight  is  causes!  by  liariUu*  nolnnn- 
rrarum.  Smith.  This  disease  ha*  its  origin  of  infection 
in  the  leaves,  and  is  introduced  by  meuns  of  insects 
which  hare  fed  upon  diseased  plants  and  curried  the 
infection  to  the  well  ones.  The  disease  works  rapidly 
down  the  tissues,  and  causes  the  death  of  the  leaf  and 
finally  of  the  whole  plant.  The  only  remedy  for  this  is 
to  destroy  all  plants  that  are  affected  with  the  disease 
as  soon  an  detected,  and  kill  off  all  insects.  When  this  dis- 
ease is  known  to  be  present  In  a  section,  it  is  best  to 
set  the  plants  as  far  apart  as  practicable.  In  this  way 
the  danger  of  infection  from  insect*  is  somewhat  re- 
duced. When  the  disease  is  known  to  bo  present  in  a 
Held  it  should  not  be  plauted  to  this  crop. 

Inttrt  Entmitt.—  Among  the  most  annoying  of  the 
insect  enemies  wo  must  place  the  eut-wonn  (l»rv»  of 


"M.  Spray*  of  Early  Dwarf  Purple  EuBl)L";l- 


NoctudlaM.  These  Insects  arc  almost  omnipresent,  and 
when  nearly  full  grown  are  liable  to  cut  off  plants  that 
are  i  or  5  inches  high.  It  is  not  common  for  one  insect 
to  cut  off  more  than  a  single  plant,  but  In  ordinarily 
fertile  soil  there  are  enough  cut-worms  present  to 
destroy  the  entire  field.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  it  be- 
come* very  annoying.  Where  these  insects  are  quite 
destructive,  It  is  possible  to  kill  them  with  poisoned 
bran  or  poisoned  cotton-seed  meal,  sweetened  with 
syrup  or  sugar. 

Another  insect  that  does  more  or  less  damage  Is  the 
cotton-hull  worm  <  Htlinthi*  armigrra).  This  insectdoes 
its  damage  by  boring  a  hide  into  the  stums  or  the  fruit. 
In  the  latter  case  It  causes  it  to  rot  Ix  fore  it  is  picked, 
or  possibly  in  transit.  As  the  fruit  becomes  larger  there 
is  less  danger  of  attack  from  this  insect,  so  that  the 
main  trouble  occurs  In  the  earlier  stages  of  its  growth. 

The  Eggplant  aphis  <  Siphonv/ihora  cururbila)  is  one 
of  the  most  annoying  pests  to  this  crop.  It  usually 
makes  its  appearance  about  the  time  the  crop  is  fit  to 
ship,  and  appears  in  such  numbers  that  the  plants  are 
ruined  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two.  The  insect  at- 
tack* the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves,  making  it  difficult 
to  reach  the  pest  with  insecticides,  but  persistent  efforts 
and  a  good  tobacco  decoction,  applied  with  a  fine  nozzle, 
will  giveronslderable  relief.  Anthrncnosr  i  ObrasporiuM 
mrltingrntr  \  does  not  cause  great  damage  to  this  crop, 
but  I*  one  of  the  agents  that  reduce  the  profits.  "It  may 
be  recognized  by  its  producing  decided  pits  in  the  fruit, 
upon  which  soon  appear  minute  blotches  liordercd  with 
pink."  Bordeaux  mixture  may  be  used  to  good  advantage 
for  preventing  this  disease, 

Phoma  Snhmi  frequently  causeu  damping-off  in  the 
hotbed.  It  often  renders  a  whole  bed  worthless,  l'lants 


affected  with  this  fungus  usually  fall  over  as  if  eaten 
off  by  some  insect,  home  plntits,  however,  continue  a 
miserable  existence  and  finally  die.  Careful  examination 
will  reveal  the  point  of  Injury,  which  is  at  the  ground 
level.  The  best  preventive  is  to  use  well  drained  beds, 
and  then  avoitl  excessive  watering.  When  damping-off  is 
detected  in  a  seedling  bed,  the  atmosphere  and  surface 
soil  should  be  dried  as  rapidly  as  possible,  followed  by 
one  application  of  fungicide.  j«_  jj_  Roura. 

EGLANTINE.  R<mn  Eglantrria,  Less  properly  ap- 
plied to  Kubut  KglnMttria  and  Jtoia  ruhiginota. 

EGYPTIAN  BEAN.  Same  as  Black  Bean,  Dolichet 
Loblab. 

EGYPTIAN  LOTUS.  .See  .Xymphira  Lotrn:  also  „Ve- 
lumbium. 

EHBETIA  (0.  D.  Ehret,  botanical  painter,  born  in 
Germany,  1708,  died  in  England,  177").  ltorrayi»Art<r. 
About  50  species  of  tender  trees  and  shrubs,  found  In 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  world.  Two  species  are  cult, 
outdoor*  in  8.  Calif,  and  2  others  in  European  green- 
houses. Plants  with  or  without  rough,  short  hairs:  Ivs. 
alternate,  saw-toothed  or  not:  fls.  small,  often  white.  In 
cymes,  corymbs,  terminal  panicles,  or  rarely  all  borne 
in  the  upper  axils.  The  2  species  described  below  are 
i  vcrgreen  trees  in  S.  Calif.,  attaining  a  height  of  30  ft. 
.Seeds  may  be  obtained  through  dealers  in  Japanese, 
.dants. 

A.   Lr*.  *a\r-to«thtd. 

D.  t'olxagt  hairy. 

macrophylla,  Wall.  Lvs.  .  ovate,  acute,  sharply 
toothed,  with  long,  harsh,  rigid  hair*  adore  and  soft 
pubescence  beneath:  panicle  terminal,  pubescent :  calyx 
filiate:  fr.  globose,  obscurely  4  grooved.  Himalayas. 

BB.  Foliagt  not  hairy. 

acuminata,  R.  Brown  (A*,  ttrrdta,  Roxb.).  Helio- 
trope Tree.  This  belongs  to  a  different  tribe  of  the 
same  family  with  the  Heliotrope,  and  the  white  lis.  have 
a  honey-like  odor.  Lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate: 
panicles  terminal  and  axillary:  lis.  clustered,  sessile. 
Trop.  Asia  and  Aust.— " Drupes  red,  the  size  of  a  pea; 
said  to  be  edible."    E.  S.  Jtca»ontr,  Oneco,  Kla. 

aa.  Lvt.  utuaU/f  not  toothtd. 

elliptic*,  DC.  Tree,  15-50  ft.  high:  Its.  oral  or  ob- 
long, sometimes  saw-toothed,  nearly  hairless,  or  with 
minute  hairs  and  very  rough  above:  fr.  a  yellow  glo- 
bose drupe,  the  size  of  a  small  pea.  with  edible  thin 
pulp.  Tex..  Mex.  w.  M. 

EICHH6HNIA  (after  J.  A.  F.  Eirhhorn,  a  Prussian). 
Po»lf>lrrii<-fa>.  This  genus  includes  the  Water  Hya- 
cinth (see  Pig.  75.-.).  the  famous  "million  dollar  weed- 
that  obstructs  navigation  in  the  St.  John's  river, 
Florida,  and  Is  a  source  of  wonder  and  delight  in  every 
collection  of  tender  aquatics  in  the  North.  The  curious 
bladders  made  by  the  inflation  of  the  petioles  help  the 
plant  to  float  freely.  About  flowering  time  the  plant 
sends  down  anchoring  roots  which,  if  the  water  lie  only 
3  or  4  inches  deep,  penetrate  the  soil.  The  true  Hya- 
cinths belong  in  an  allied  order  ;  the  Pickerel- weed,  in 
the  allied  genus  Puntederia,  the  ovary  of  which  by 
aliortlon  is  1-celled,  and  each  cell  1-orulcd,  while  Elcb- 
homia  is  3 -celled  and  many-ovuled. 

The  plants  of  this  order  have  In-cn  greatly  confused 
by  botanists,  partly  because  the  fugucious,  membranous 
tlowers  are  not  well  preserved  in  dried  specimens, 
and  partly  because  of  variation  in  form  of  leaves, 
depending  upon  whether  the  plants  grow  in  deep  or 
shallow  water,  or  in  mud.  The  common  Water  Hya- 
cinth sends  out  two  kinds  of  root*,  the  horizontal  ones 
often  thick  and  fleshy,  and  apparently  for  reproductive 
purposes,  the  vertical  ones  long,  slender,  and  clothed 
with  innumerable  small,  horizontal  fiber*.  Water  Hya- 
cinths arc  of  easv  culture  and  are  propagated  by  divi- 
sion or  seed.  If*  grown  in  about  it  In.  of  water,  so  that 
the  roots  may  reach  the  soil,  the  petioles  become  elon- 
gated and  the  plant  becomes  weedy  and  uusatl»fact..ry. 
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A.  Ltat-ttulk*   inflated:    ,„nrr  prri,tnth  »fjment»  not 

Serrated. 

speeidsa,  Kuiilli  (A-.  rr,(,«,i,«.  .s..lm*.  Pvntediria 
rrdssipes.  Mart.  I .  Fig.  "k>.  Lvs.  in  tuft*,  all  con- 
« trie  ted  at  the  middle,  bladder-like  below,  sheathed, 
many-nerved  :  scape  1  ft.  long,  with  wavy-margined 
sheaths  at  and  above  the  middle:  Hs.  about  8  in  a  loose 

■  pike,  pale  violet,  tiloU-d,  the  U|>perlobe  larger  and  hav- 
ing a  large  patch  of  blue,  with  an  oblong  or  pear-shaped 
spot  of  bright  yellow  In  the  middle:  stamens  3  long  and 
:t  short,  all  curved  upward*  towards  the  tip.  Braz. 

B.  M.  2f»:e,  erroneously,  as  Pimlrderia  aiurru.  I. II.  34: 
II.  A.F.  5:511.  Var.  major,  Hort.,  has rosy  lilac  flower*. 
Var.  aura*,  Hort.,  ha*  yellowish  flowers. 

A*.   Leafstalks  not  inflated:  inner  perianth  segment* 
beautifully  serrate. 
aiQrM,  Kunth.    Lvs.  on  long  or  short  not-inflated 
petioles,  very  variable  in  siie  and  shape:  scape  often  as 
■toot  as  the  leaf-stalk,  gradually  dilated  into  a  hooded 

■  pat he:  flit,  scattered  or  crowded  in  pairs  along  a  stout, 
hairy,  sessile  rarhis  ;  perianth  bright  pale  blue,  hairy 
outside,  inner  segments  beautifully  toothed,  the  upper  a 
trifle  larger,  with  a  heart-shaped  spot  of  yellow,  which 
is  margined  with  white.  Braz.  B.M.  6487.  fi.C.  II. 
25:17.  I.H.  34:20.  B.H.  1890:540.-One  plant  will  be- 
come 5  or  6  ft.  across  in  one  season. 

Wm.  Trickir  and  W.  M. 

ELXAONUS  {ancient  Greek  name,  meaning  a  kind  of 
os,  olive).  KUenandeetr.  Shrubs  or 
lvs.  alternate,  deciduous  or  persistent,  en- 
tire or  nearly  so,  clothed  more  or  less  with  silvery  or 
brownish  scales:  fls.  axillary,  solitary  or  in  clusters, 
apetalous  ;  perianth  companulate  or  tubular,  4-lobed; 
stamens  4,  included,  on  verv  short  fllaments:  fr.  a 
I -seeded  drupe.  About  15  *|iecie*  In  8.  Europe,  Asia  and 
N.  America.  Highly  ornamental  shrubs  with  handsome 
foliage  and  mostly  decorative  frs.;  the  fls.  are  lncon- 
a,  but  mostly  fragrant.  Some  of  the  deciduous 
as  E.  argentea,  longipes,  mnltiflora  and  urn- 
bellata,  are  hardy  North,  while  the  evergreen  ones  are 
hardy  only  South.  A  distinct  feature  of  some  species,  as 
JT.  argentea,  angustifolia  and  parri  folia.  Is  the  conspicu- 
ous silvery  hue  of  their  foliage,  while  A',  longipes  is  the 
moat  ornamental  in  fruit.  They  grow  In  almost  any  well 
drained  soil,  also  in  limestone  soil,  and  prefer  sunny 
position.  Prop,  by  seeds  and  by  cuttings  of  mature  and 
half -ripened  wood;  also  sometimes  increased  by  layers 
and  by  root -cuttings;  varieties  and  rarer  kinds  can  be 
irrsftod  on  seedlings  of  vigorous  growing  species. 
Index  of  names  (varieties  and  synonyms  In  italics): 


anguitifoUa,  1. 

avrro  rarug&ta.  & 

edulis.  S 

trrarrici  varieoata, 

it.  1. 


Japoniea.2. 
longipea.  5. 
maerophvlla.  T. 
maeutata.  H, 
nmlthlora,  4. 
orienlatit,  1. 


DnrMfiiUn.  ■_' 

reflexa.  i. 
Simoni,  8. 
urabsllata,  3. 
mnrjata,  8. 


A.  Lvs.  deciduous, 
n.  Branchlets  and  Irs.  beneath  silivry  trhitr,  without 
any  brown  scales. 
1.  angturtildlia,  Linn.  I  E.hort/nsis,  Bleb.).  Oleaster. 
Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  20  ft.,  sometimes  spiny:  lvs. 
lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  quite  entire,  light  green 
shove,  2-3  in.  long:  fls.  short-pedicelled,  1-3,  axillary, 
••n  the  lower  parts  of  the  branches;  perianth  campanu- 
la!*, tube  about  as  long  as  limb,  yellow  within,  fragrant ; 
style  at  the  base  included  by  a  tubular  disk:  fr.'  oval, 
vellow,  coated  with  sllverv  scales.  June.  S.Europe,  Vi. 
Asia.  Var.  ori«n talis,  Schlccht.<  K.  orientalis,  Linn.  f.). 
Spineless:  lvs.  often  oblong  'T  oval,  clothed  more  with 
stellate  hairs  beneath  than  with  scales,  usually  glabrous 
above  at  length:  fr.  rather  large.  Var.  spinbia,  Dipp. 
(A*,  spinosa.  Linn.).  Spiny:  lvs.  linear-lanceolate  or 
lanceolate,  scaly  above  and  denselv  sealv  beneath:  fr. 
smaller.  L.B.C.  14:1339.  B.H.  14:1I5»». 

611a,  Koyle  (A".  Jap/mica,  Hi>rt.).  Shrub  or 
>  20  ft.,  with  erect  stems  and  spiny,  spread- 
ing branches:  lvs.  elliptic-ovate  or  oblong- lanceolate, 
crisped  at  the  margin,  usually  with  stellate  hairs  above, 
KUbnttM  at  length,  silvery  beneath,  1K-3  in.  long:  fls. 
axillary,  usually  crowded  on  short  lateral  branchlets, 

v,  tube  longer 


2.  parriiolia 
small  tree,  to  1 
ing  branches: 


limb,  whitish  within,  fragrant:  fr.  globose  or  nearly  so, 
densely  silvery  when  young,  pink  when  ripe,  M  in.  long. 
June.  Himalayas,  Japan.  B.R.  29:51.  Mn. 5: 145. -Not 
quite  hardy  North.  Sometimes  cult,  under  the  name  of 
A',  rtftexa,  which  species,  however,  is  evergreen.  Var. 
JapoHicex  nacrophylta  is  advertised,  but  probably  does 
not  belong  to  this  species. 


7SJ.  Eichhornis  apedoaa  (X  1«>. 


BR.  Jlranehlett  with  reddish  or  yellowish  brawn  teal** 
and  sometimes  silvery  betides:  lis.  silvery  whits 
beneath,  often  with  lev  broicn  scales. 

c.  Fr.  juicy,  scarlet -red  or  brownish  rtd. 

3.  umbellaU,  Thunbg.  Spreading  shrub,  to  12  ft., 
often  spiny,  with  yellowish  brown  branchlets,  often 
partially  silvery:  lvs.  elliptic  or  ovate-oblong,  silvery- 
scaly  above,  without  brown  scales  beneath,  crisped  at 
the  margin,  l}-j-31n.  long:  fls.  yellowish  white,  fragrant, 
axillary,  1-3  usually  crowded  on  short  lateral  branchlets; 
tube  of  perianth  longer  than  the  limb:  fr.  globose  or 
roundish  oval,  scarlet,  M-Hla.  long,  erect,  rattier  short- 
stalked,  clothed  with  silvery  scales  when  young,  ripen- 
ing late  in  fall,  while  the  similar  K.  parrifolia  ripens 
much  earlier.  May,  June.  Japan.  A  O.  12:206.  M.D.O. 
1899:509. 

4.  moltillor*,  Tbunbg.  Spreading  shrub,  to  8  ft., 
spineless;  branchlets  reddish  brown:  lvs.  elliptic  or 
ovate-oblong,  with  scales  or  stellate  hairs  above,  often 
glabrous  at  length,  usually  with  few  brown  scales  be- 
neath: fls.  2-3,  axillary,  usually  crowded  on  short  lat- 
eral branchlets;  tube  longer  than  the  limb:  fr.  acid, 
oval  or  roundish-oval,  scarlet,  V,-S,in.  long,  erect  or 
nodding,  with  brown  scales  when  young,  ripening  in 
July  or  August,  rarely  later:  pedicel  as  long  as  or  some- 
what longer  than  fr.  May,  June.  Japan.  M.D.O.  1B99: 
569. -Very  variable  specie*. and  perhaps  the  ] 
the  following  are  only  varieties  of  it. 


5.  ldngipes,  Oray 
75fi.  Shrub,  to  6  f t. ,  < 


{E.fdulis,  Hort.).  Oomi.  Fig. 


elliptic,  ovate  or  obovate -oblong,  with  stellate  hairs 
above,  usually  glabrous  at  length,  mostly  with  scattered 
brown  scales  beneath,  1 in.  long:  Hs.  1-2,  axillary,  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  hranches  or  on  short  branchlets, 
yellowish  white,  fragrant;  tube  as  long  as  the  limb:  fr. 
pendulous,  ohlong,  %  'n-  long,  acarlet,  on  slender  pe- 
duncles, much  longer  than  tbefr. ;  fr.  with  brown  scales 
when  young,  ripening  in  June  or  July,  of  agreeable, 
slightly  acid  flavor.  April,  May.  Japan.  Chins.  B.M. 
TMl  (n»  K.  mult i flora).  O.F.  1:499.  O.C.  187.1:1014. 
Ong.  1 :275, 277. 

or.  Fr.  rather  dry,  silvery  white. 
fi.  argenUa,  Pursh.  Erect  shrub,  to  12  ft.,  spineless, 

»:  lvs.  ( 
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or  oblong-lanceolate,  silvery  on  bulk  sides,  often  with 
scattered  brown  scales  beneath,  in.  long:  11*.  1-3, 
axillary,  yellow  within,  fragrant:  fr.  oval  or  roundish 
oval,  densely  clothed  with  silvery  scales,  short-pedl- 
celled,  .'j-Sin.  long.  May,  June.  Canada,  south  to 
Om-h.c.  Minnesota.  I'tnh.   B.B.  2:4C7. 


A.v.  /.(■<.  errryrmi  :  usually  flmrr  ri  117  111  AW/. 

7.  macrophylla,  Thtinbg.  Spineless  shrub,  to  (1  ft., 
with  silvery  white  hranchlcts  ;  Ivs,  broad  ovate  or 
broad-elliptic,  on  stout  aixl  rather  long  petioles,  scaly 
above,  usually  glabrous  at  length,  silvery  while  l>eneath  : 
lis.  axillary,  with  silver)-  ami  brownish  scales  outside; 
lube  eonipanuhite,  aliniptly  narrowed  at  the  base,  a* 
long  us  limb.  .In pan. 

H.  pu&ffenl,  Thuiihg.  Spreading  shrub,  to  fi  ft.,  mostly 
spiny,  with  brown  braneblets:  Ivs.  oval  or  oblong,  undu- 
late and  often  rrenulate  at  the  margin,  at  length  glabrous 
above,  silvery  U  iuath,  more  or  less  interspersed  with 
brown  scales,  2-4  in.  long:  Us.  in  axillary  elusters ;  tube 
ryliudrieal,  slightly  narrowed  at  the  base,  longer  than 
the  limb  :  fr.  short  stalked,  about  3«in.  long,  with 
silvery  and  brown  senles.  Japan.  Vur.  FrfcUrici  yarla- 
g»U,  Hort.  I>vs.  with  yellow  center  and  green  margin. 
Var.  macubita,  Hort,  With  large  vellow  blotehes.  A. 
(I.  13:122.  Var.  Blmonl,  Hort.  Kvs.  rather  large,  ob 
long-elliptic,  with  few  brown  scales  beneath  or  nearly 
without.  \'«r.  Blmonl  tricolor,  Hort.  I. vs.  like  the 
former,  but  variegated  with  yellowish  and  pinkish  white. 
Var.  roflftXa,  Hort.  (tranches  spineless,  elongated  and 
flexile:  Ivs.  with  scattered  brown  scales  beneath.  Var. 
variegata.  Hort.  Lvs.  margined  yellowish  white.  Var. 
aurao-Tariegita.,  Hort.,  pn.bal.lv  la-longs  hen'. 

K.  frrruginrn.  A  Rich.  Spineless  evergreen  shrnb,  with 
spreading  brown  brandies  :  Iv*  with  jrellnwish  and  brown 
scales  beneath:  |»erianth  with  quadrangular,  abruptly  con 
traded  tutw  :  fr  long  stalked.  Japan,-- K.  glabra,  Thuiibg. 
Spineless  evergreen  shrub,  with  brown  branches  Ivs.  shining 
above,  with  yellow  and  brown  scales  Is-ncath  :  perianth  with 
slender,  tubular  tills',  gradually  narrowed  toward  the  Imse, 
iwlee  as  long  as  the  limb:  fr.  short  stalked  Japan  -f  n/to, 
Morr.  &  Ilerne.  (K.  glabra  <  pnngensl.  Evergreen  shrnb,  with 
brown  l.raiH-bes:  Ivs.  glabrous  above,  wliitish  lieneath.  densely 
Interspersed  with  yelluwish  and  light  brown  scales,  giving  the 
under  surfaces  hmii*y  golden  hue:  perianth  with  slender  till-: 
fr  short-stalked.  Japan  —  K.  rrtltia,  Hort  — E.  pungens  var 
or  E  parvirolla.  ALI'HED  Kehi.ER. 

ELXI8  (Ureek,  cliir).  Pitlmitrnr,  tribe  Cnrointtr. 
Tropical  spineless  palms  with  pinnate  foliage,  of  which 
the  best  known  is  the  Oil  l'alm  of  western  Africi, 
whose  reil  fruits,  borne  in  large  clusters,  yield  the  pnliu 
oil  of  commerce,  which  is  used  in  making  candles  and 
soap.  Young  plants  are  grown  for  ornament  in  S.  Calif., 
•ml  tinder  glass  North.  The  other  0  species  are  front 
tropical  S.  America.  The  genus  Is  separated  from  Cocos 
by  the  1-3-scedcd  fruits,  with  3  pores  above  (he  middle. 

OuinetnsU,  ,liic.|  On.  I'ai.m.  Stems  stout.  20-,'to  ft., 
coarsely  and  deeply  ringed  :  leaves  !<»-].">  ft,:  petiole 
spiny-serrate:  leaflets  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  the  same 
color  above  and  I"  low.  F.S.  11 :  H'J2.  -  k't'ti*  ti'mno  it- 
*■'«.  from  an  earlv  stage  in  growth,  is  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  palms.     Cntil  it  reaches  several    feel  In 

height   it   is   It  slow  grower,  COIISc.|Ueilt  l>   We  do  not  see 


much  of  it,  except  in  collections.  It  does  best  in  a 
wann  temperature,  although  it  will  thrive  In  an  inter- 
mediate house.  Seeds  are  always  obtainable  from  sev- 
eral of  the  large  Kuropeau  houses.  It  Is  but  little  grown 
as  it  commercial  palm,  as  young  plants  do  not  show  their 
full  character,  tiiteii  same  treatment  as  Artrn  Itttrt- 
mm,  will  grow  well.  This  treatment  includes  night  tem- 
perature of  fi.V1  ami  plenty  of  water. 

Jakci.  G.  Smith.  O.  \V.  Oi.ivkii  and  W.  H.Taplin. 

ELJB0CARPD8  ((ireek.  ../..c/rai/i.  TiUAt,*.  This 
genus  Includes  a  tender  evergreen  flowering  shrub  of 
very  distinct  appearance.  The  creamy  while  petals, 
chunningly  fiingrd.  the  bright  red  sepals  and  pedicels, 
and  the  mass  of  yellow  stamens  are  the  chief  features. 
The  racemes  contain  2-5  pendulous  flowers,  which  arc 
itlKiut  half  1111  inch  across,  and  fragrant.  This  plant  was 
.■nee  advertised  by  l'ilcher  ami  Manila,  ami  may  exi*t 
In  a  few  choice  collections.  The  genus  has  iib'..iit  M 
species,  all  from  tropica!  Asia,  Australia  and  the  Pa- 
cific isles.  In  the  tropics  they  are  trees,  with  alternate, 
rarely  opposite  Ivs.,  which  are  entire  or  saw -toothed, 
ami  in  some  species  sparingly  spotted  with  black  he- 
nenth  :  lis.  axillary.  In  racemes  ;  petals  glabrous  or 
silky:  drupes  oblong  or  globose. 

grandifldraa,  James  Smith.  A  much-branched  shrub, 
alHtut  7  ft.  high  under  glass:  ivs.  considerably  clustered 
at  the  ends  of  branches,  3-ti  in.  long,  broadly  lanceolate: 
petiole  a  fourth  to  1  in.  long,  with  a  few  distant  saw- 
teeth, or  more  or  less  round  toothed  or  wav)  margined . 
sepals  :,,  red  outside,  white  inside  :  lielals  5.  Java. 
B.M.  4i.W).  l,vs.  rather  leather),  "lark  green  above, 
paler  beneath.  Warmhouse.  Prop,  by  cuttings  of  nearly 
ripened  wood.  Not  common. 

E.  omJikih,  Sims,  named  for  its  blur  fruits  (which  are  not 
known  In  cultivation),  has  broader  and  less  tapering  Ivs.,  wilh 
more  numerous  teelh  and  membranous  texture,  and  lite  sepals 
are  while  outside.  Australia    It  M  1~(7.  \V.  M. 

ELXOCOCCA  is  all  referred  to  Altnril,*  ronlaln. 


(Greek  for  o/irr  Irte,  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  fruit  to  that  of  the  olive).  Crl»»irAct<r . 
Perhaps  40  species  of  shrubs  or  small  trees  in  tropical 
countries,  chiefly  in  the  ( )ld  World  tropic*.  Lvs.  simple, 
entire  or  crenate,  opposite  or  alternate,  thickish,  fre- 
i|iiently  evergreen ;  lis.  inconspicuous,  greenish  or  while, 
in  axillary  clusters;  calyx  4-5-parted ;  [tetala  -I-.",  and 
exceeding  the  calyx:  stamens  4-5:  ovary  single,  sur- 
rounded by  a  fleshy  ring:  fruit  a  small  fleshy  drupe. 
Certain  plants  which,  before  they  had  bloom* d,  were 
referred  to  A  mint,  are  now  known  to  belong  to  Ibis 
genus,  representing  11  distinct  natural  family.  Culture 
of  Aral  la. 

Orientals,  Jaci|.  f.lnWui  Chahriirt,  Hort.).  A  most 
graceful  and  handsome  plant,  with  linear- lanceolate 
alternate,  shining,  drooping  leaves,  10-12  in.  long,  and 
with  a  reddish  rib.  Madngascnr,  Mauritius.  K.H.  Ih'.H. 
p.  224.  A.K.  10:1041.- Holds  its  lower  foliage  well,  or 
throws  out  new  foliage  to  take  the  place  of  that  which 
drops.  In  the  early  descriptions,  the  plant  was  said  t.. 
have  pinniilelv  compound  Ivs..  but  what  were  taken  for 
leaflets  are  really  Ivs.  Still  a  rare  ami  choice  plant  in 
this  country.  Thrives  in  either  an  intermediate  or  n 
warmhouse.  Prop,  by  single-eye  cuttings  In  small  |H.ts. 
kept  rather  warm.    See,  also,  p.  h7. 

a Hit rile,  Vent.  Int.  Into  S.  Calif,  from  Australia,  and 
prized  for  its  holly  like  foliage.  In  its  native  habitat  11 
is  a  tree  .to  10  feet  high,  producing  useful  close-grained 

L.  H  .  B 

ELAPH0GL0SSU1I.    See  .1  rr,.,f, >*.,«. 
ELDEB  and  ELDERBERRY.   See  Sombucu*. 
ELECAMPANE.     J  until  ZMmiwm. 

ELECTRO- HORTICULTURE    is  a  term   used  by 

Sieuieiis  to  designate  the  application  of  the  electric 
light  to  the  growing  of  plants.  The  term  Is  an  unfor 
lunate  one,  since  the  use  of  electric  light  is  n«.t  an  sp 
plication  of  electricity  its.-lf  to  plant  growing,  but  is 
mer»-ly  a  device  for  securing  illumination.    Any  1 
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artificial  light  hasten*  assimilation,  and  thereby  causes 
plants  to  grow  more  rapidly.  The  practical  questions 
to  be  considered  are,  therefore,  the  expense  of  using  the 
light  and  determining  whether  there  are  injurious  ele- 
ment* in  the  spectrum  of  the  given  light. 

The  spectrum  of  the  electric  arc  light  is  the  spectrum 
of  carbon  plus  that  of  certain  gases  incident  upon  com- 
bastion.  The  spectrum  of  the  arc  light  is  rich  in  rays 
which  lie  beyond  the  luminous  part,  and  these  rays 
are  very  injurious  to  most  plants.  These  rays  of  the 
ultra-riolet  part  of  the  spectrum  are  eliminated  by  a 
plain  glass,  so  that  when  the  electric  light  is  surrounded 
by  a  globe,  or  when  the  light  Is  hung  above  the  roof  of 
the  greenhouse,  the  injuries  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Long -continued  experiments  at  Cornell  University  have 
shown  that  each  kind  of  plant  behaves  in  its  own  way 
in  the  presence  of  electric  light.  It  is  not  possible  to 
propbesy  what  the  results  may  be  in  a  given  species.  A 
few  plants,  as  tomatoes,  English  cucumbers,  and  carrots, 
seem  to  be  very  little  affected  either  injuriously  or  bene- 
ficially. Nearly  all  flowers  are  hastened  into  bloom  by 
the  influence  of  the  light,  and  their  colors  are  often 
brighter  than  under  normal  conditions  ;  but  in  many 
instances  they  do  uot  last  so  long.  The  best  results 
are  secured  if  the  light  is  applied  to  the  plants  when 
they  have  reached  nearly  or  quite  their  full  stature. 
If  applied  very  early  in  tholr  growth,  they  tend  to 
make  flowers  before  the  plant  has  attained  sufficient 
»ue.  In  floriculture,  therefore,  the  chief  practical  value 
of  the  electric  arc  light  seems  to  bo  Its  influence  in 
hastening  the  flowering  of  certain  plants  in  dark  cli- 
mates, or  when  plants  must  be  had  for  a  definite  sea- 
son. For  instance,  if  the  light  is  applied  to  Easter  lilies 
for  a  month  before  their  normal  blooming  time,  the 
|>eriod  of  bloom  may  be  hastened  from  four  to  ten  days. 

Lettuce  has  shown  greater  beneficial  results  from  the 
application  of  the  electric  light  than  any  other  plant 
with  which  careful  experiments  have  been  made.  Let- 
tuce which  receives  light  from  the  arc  lamp  for  half  of 
each  night  may  lie  expected  to  reach  marketable  size 
from  oue  to  two  weeks  before  the  normal  crop. 

As  a  rule,  better  reHulls  are  secured  when  the  light 
runs  only  half  the  night.  A  common  two-thousand 
candle  power  light  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  growth  of 
many  plants  at  a  distance  of  sixty  to  even  one  hundred 
feet.  The  tncaudcsccnt  light  has  a  similar  influence, 
but  not  so  marked.  The  Incandescent  or  Welsbach  gas 
light  is  also  capable  of  hastening  the  growth  of  plants. 

As  now  understood,  the  application  of  the  electric 
light  to  the  growing  of  plants  is  a  special  matter  to  lie 
used  when  the  climate  is  abnormally  cloudy  or  when  it 
is  desired  to  hasten  the  maturity  of  crops  for  a  particu- 
lar date.  Only  in  the  case  of  lettuce  has  it  been  proved 
to  tie  of  general  commercial  Importance;  and  even  with 
lettuce,  it  i«  doubtful  If  it  will  pay  for  its  cost  in  cli- 
mates which  are  abundantly  sunny.  Pur  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  consult  the  publications  of  the  Experi- 
ment Stations  of  Cornell  University  and  of  West  Vir 
a™*-  L.  H.  B. 

ZLE0CHARI8  (Greek-made  word,  meaning  delighting 
in  marthtM).  Cyptrdcttr.  Hush-like  native  plants, 
mostly  of  low,  wiry  growth,  and  commonest  in  marshes 
and  on  muddy  shores.  They  are  mostly  perennial.  The 
culms  are  simple,  terete  or  angular,  bearing  a  spherical 
or  oblong  bead  of  inconspicuous  fls. :  lvs.  usually  re- 
duced to  mere  sheaths.  They  are  interesting  for  the 
borders  of  ponds,  and  are  very  easy  to  naturalize.  Three 
species  have  lieen  offered  by  collectors:  E.  eoulsetoldee, 
Torr.  A  shore  plant,  with  terete  hollow  culms  2-3  ft. 
high,  and  cylindrical  heads  about  the  thickness  of  the 
culm;  resembles  homr-tail  (Equisetum).  E.  acicuUrit, 
K.  Br.  Hair-like.  6  in.  high,  making  grass-like  mats.  E. 
ovate,  R.Br.  Culms  nearly  terete,  12  in.  high:  head  glo- 
bose or  ovate.  L.  H  B 

ZLEPHAKT'8  EAR  is  a  name  for  Begonias.  The 
Elephant-Ear  < 'alodium  is  a  Colocaaia. 

ELEPHANT'S  FOOT.  Ttiludinaria. 

(native  name).  Seitaminieerr.  Differs 
in  technical  characters,  as  in  the  slender 
of  the  perianth,  the  presence  of  Internal  lobes  in 
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the  perianth,  and  the  filaments,  not  prolonged  beyond  the 
anther.  Perhaps  only  2  species,  although  more  have 
been  described.  E.  Cardamomum,  Ma  ton.  affords  the 
small  Cardamons  of  commerce,  which  are  the  dried 
capsules,  and  which  are  used  in  medicine.  The  large  or 
China  Cardamons  are  from  species  of  Amomum.  The 
Cardamons  of  Nepal  and  Bengal  are  Amomum ;  those  of 
8.  India  are  Elettarla.  The  Elettaria  is  native  to  India, 
but  is  cult,  in  Jamaica,  and  it  will  no  doubt  thrive  in 
parts  of  8.  Pla.  Plants  have  been  offered  by  Reasoner 
Bros.  The  Cardamon  plant  grows  5-10  ft.  high,  bearing 
an  erect,  jointed,  closely  sheathed  stem,  and  lanceolate 
acuminate  entire  nearly  sessile  lvs.  often  2  ft.  long:  fls. 
purple-striped.  It  Is  said  to  prefer  shade  and  a  moist 
soil.  In  three  or  four  years  plants  give  full  crops, 
but  they  become  tnoro  or  less  exhausted  after  bearing 
three  or  four  crops.  Prop,  by  dividing  the  roots  and 
by  seeds.  Under  glass,  handled  the  same  as  Alpinia. 

L.  H.  B. 

ELEDBtEE  (Greek,  Eltusit.  the  town  where  Ceres, 
the  goddess  of  harvests,  was  worshipped).  Graminta . 
Ckab  Grass.  Yard  Grass.  Coarse,  tufted  annuals,  with 
the  stout  unilateral  spikes  digitate  at  the  apex  of  the 
culm.  Spikelets  several-fid.;  arranged  in  two  rows 
along  one  side  of  a  continuous  rachls,  rachilla  articulate 
above  the  empty  glumes :  fls.  perfect  or  the  upper  one 
staminate:  grain  loosely  enclosed  by  the  ft. -glume  and 
palet.    Species      or  6  in  tropical  regions  of  the  Old 

World.  Some  are  valued  as 
cereals  in  Africa,  India,  and 
some  other  eastern  coun- 
tries. For  E.  *Egypt\ata, 
see  Daelifloetenium. 

Indict,  Gertn.  Doo's 
Tail.  Wire  Grass.  Fig. 75". 
Erect.  2-4  ft.  high  ;  culms 
ascending,  flattened:  spikes 
5-7.  about  2-4  in.  long,  digi- 
e,  often  with  one  or  two 


IxX.) 

lower  down  :  spikelets  3-6- 
fld.  Blooms  from  June  to 
October.  -  A  very  common 
grass  in  cultivated  fields 
and  dooryards  in  the  South, 
often  troublesome  as  a  weed 
on  lawns.  75) 

coracana,  Gfl>rtn.    Akri-  (XK) 
can  MiUJuT.  Flg.7.W.  Erect, 

2-4  ft  high,  closely  related  to  and  much  resembling  E. 
Indira,  fan  be  distinguished  from  it  by  its  stouter 
habit,  shorter,  broader  and  larger  spikes.  —  Cult,  in 
India,  China  and  Japan  for  the  grain.  Beer  Is  brewed 
from  the  grain  in  Abyssinia.  In  cult.  In  America  as 
an  ornamental  grass.  Coracana  means  "of  the  crows." 

Barcinonensia.  Costa.  Culms  tufted.  6  In.  to  1ft. 
high:  leaf -blades  short,  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  In. 
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ELEl'SINE 


ELSUOLTZIA 


7M.  Winter  bud  of 
Elodea.  Nat. 


wide,  obtuse  at  the  apex:  spikes  broad,  2-4,  digitate, 
1-1%  in.  long;  spikeleta  closely  imbricate,  5-fld.— Int. 
into  Amer.  on  ballast,  and  in  cult,  a*  uu  ornamental 

"  r.  15.  KEXXEDY. 

ELEDTHEH0C6CC08  (Greek,  eltutkerot.  free,  and 
kokkot,  kernel,  the  seeds  are  easily  detached  from 
the  flesh),  Arali&cetr.  Ornamental  hardy  shrubs,  with 
numerous  erect,  spiny  stems,  rather 
large,  digitate  ivg.,  inconspicuous 
greenish  Hs.,  and  black  berries  in 
umbels.  They  prefer  a  somewhat 
moist  and  rich  soil,  and  are  well 
adapted  aa  single  specimens  on  the 
lawn  or  in  borders  of  shrubberies 
for  the  handsome  bright  green  foli- 
age. Prop,  by  seeds  and  root- cut- 
tings. Three  species  in  E.  Asia, 
with  alternate,  long-petioled,  digi- 
tate Its.  :  6s. small,  greenish,  polyg- 
amous-dioecious, 5-merous,  pedi- 
celled,  in  terminal,  pod  uncled  um- 
bels: berry  roundish  oval,  black, 
Bhinintr,  5- seeded. 

■enticoras,  Maxim.  Shrub,  to  15 
ft.,  the  branches  densely  covered 
with  slender  spines:  lfts.  5,  rarely 
3,  oblong,  usually  narrowed  at  the 
base,  acute,  sharply  and  doubly  ser- 
rate, sparingly  hispid  above,  with 
bristly  hairs  on  the  veins  beneath, 
i-r<  in.  long:  fr.  about  %  in.  high.  July.  N.  China.  Ot. 
12:393.  Alfred  Rbhder. 

ELIOT,  J  ABED,  author  of  the  first  American  book  on 
agriculture,  was  born  November  7,  1685,  and  died  April 
22, 1763.  He  was  the  grandson  of  John  Eliot,  the  "apos- 
tle of  the  Indians,"  and  was  pastor  at  KiUingworth, 
Conn.,  from  October  26, 1709,  until  his  death.  He  was  a 
botanist,  and  the  leading  consulting  physician  in  New 
England.  Ho  Introduced  the  mulberry  tree  into  Con- 
necticut, wrote  an  essay  upon  the  silkworm,  and  dis- 
covered a  process  of  extracting  iron  from  ferruginrous 
«snd*.  His  " Essays  upon  Field-Husbandry,"  begun  in 
1748,  formed  the  first  American  book  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  agriculture.  It  is  now  extremely  rare.  He  was 
a  high-minded,  progressive  and  useful  citizen.  Many 
of  his  sermons  were  separately  reprinted.  Jared  Eliot 
and  Samuel  Deano  were  among  the  few  agricultural 
writers  of  note  in  the  period  before  American  horticul- 
ture was  considered  distinct  from  agriculture.  \y.  M. 

ELLIOTTIA  (after  Stephen  Elliott,  South  Carolina's 
early  and  excellent  botanist.  For  a  fine  portrait  and 
sketch  of  him,  see  O.F.  7:204-206).  Kricittttr.  A  genu* 
allied  to  Rhododendron  and  Ledum,  with  three  species, 
of  which  the  most  interesting  is  an  extremely  rare  na 
tive  southern  shrub,  with  delicate  white  flowers,  an 
inch  in  diameter,  composed  of  4  slender  petals,  and 
borno  In  racemes  6-10  in.  long.  John  Saul  once  adver- 
tised it,  and  1*.  .1.  Herckmans,  of  Augusta,  ()«.,  still  culti- 
vatos  It.  The  two  Asiatic  species  are  inferior  in  site 
and  beauty  of  flowers.  Important  generic  characters 
which  distinguish  this  genus  from  Leiophyllum  and 
Cladotbamnus  are  :  flowers  terminal,  racemose;  petals 
3-5,  entire:  anthers  4-10,  opening  by  Irregular  cracks: 
ovary  3-5-cclled. 

,  Muhl.  Shrub,  4-10  ft.  high,  branches  »len 
ilternate,  oblong,  acute  at  both  end*,  glandu- 
lar-mucronate,  entire,  thin,  membranous,  3-4  in.  long. 
1-1 S  Id.  wide;  petioles  slender,  grooved,  hairy,  about  1 
in.  long:  calyx  lobes  4,  short,  rounded:  stamens  8  :  fr. 
unknown.  Wet,  sandy  woods  of  S.  C.  and  Oa.  O.F.  7: 
20s-  W.  M. 

The  plants  formerly  offered  by  John  Saol  were  Incor 
rectly  named,  and  he  refunded  whatever  amount  had 
been  charged  for  all  plant*  sold  by  him.  They  proved 
to  be  Slyrax  grandi  flora.  The.  only  plants  now  known 
to  exist  are  a  few  specimens  collected  by  the  writer,  in 
•ompany  with  Dr.  Asa  dray  In  1873,  in  a  patch  in 
Columbia  county,  Oa.,  which  covered  an  area  of  about 


3  acres.  This  was  afterwards  cleared,  nnd  not  a  vestige 
of  Elliottia  remains.  A  small  patch  is  said  to  exist  In 
Edgefield  county,  8.  C  near  the  city  of  Augusta,  (la., 
but  all  my  efforts  to  find  it  have  failed. 

The  only  plants  which  the  writer  has  ever  been  able  to 
propagate  came  from  suckers.  A  few  of  these  were  sent 
to  the  Arnold  Arboretum  and  to  Kcw  Gardens.  No  seed 
has  ever  been  produced  upon  our  specimens,  which  are 
now  15  feet  high.  |>.  j.  Bkrckman*. 

ELM.  See  Vlmus. 

EL0DEA  (Greek,  mar$  hp),  flydroeharid&cetr.  This 
genus  contains  perhaps  9  species  of  aquatic  herbs,  in- 
cluding the  Ditch -moss,  an  Interesting  hardy  perennial 
plant  found  in  slow  streams  and  ponds  nearly  through  • 
out  North  America,  except  the  extreme  north.  It  Is 
particularly  desirable  for  home  and  school  aquaria.  It 
is  a  slender,  wholly  submerged  plant,  with  branching 
stems  4  in.  to  3  ft.  long,  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
water.  The  pistillate  Us.  are  raised  to  the  surface  by 
their  long  calyx  tubes,  and  float  there.  The  minute 
stamlnate  (Is.,  which  are  rarely  seen,  commonly  break 
off  below,  rise  to  the  surface,  float  about,  open,  and 
shed  their  pollen.  The  fruit  ripens  below  the  surface, 
and  the  seeds  rise.  This  plant  is  now  found  abundantly 
in  Europe,  being  sometimes  known  In  England  as 
"  Bablngton's  Curse,"  from  the  man  who  introduced  it. 
It  reached  England  in  1841  and  choked  up  many  canals 
and  waterways,  notably  the  Cam.  It  waa  very  abundant 
in  1852  and  1853,  but  declined  In  the  next  few  years. 
Ducks,  geese  and  swans  are  fond  of  it,  and  render  great 
service  in  getting  rid  of  it.  It  can  be  used  for  manure 
where  it  grows  in  sufficient  quantities.  Like  many  other 
water  plants,  it  makes  heavy  buds  in  the  fall  (Fig.  759), 
which  drop  to  the  bottom  and  grow  in  the  spring. 

Canadensis,  Mich.  (Andcharit  Canad'mit,  Planch. 
A.  AUindttrutn,  Bab.).  Water-weed.  Ditch-moss. 
Water  Thyme.  Water  Pest.  Lvs.  in  whorls  of  3  or  4, 
or  the  lower  ones  opposite,  linear,  minutely  toothed  or 
not,  2-7  lines  long,  S-2  lines  wide  :  fls.  white  ;  calyx 
tube  of  the  pistillate  fls.  2-12  in.  long;  spatbes  5-7  lines 
long.   B.B.  1:93.  w.  M.  Trjcber  and  W.  M. 

EL0DE8.  See  Hypericum. 

ELSH0LTZIA  (John  Sigismund  Elsholti,  author  of 
an  unpublished  Flora  Marclca,  the  MS.  of  which  is  in 
the  Royal  Library,  Berlin)  Labi&U*.  Herbs  or  under 
shrubs,  in  temperate  and  tropical  Asia,  with  fls.  in 
spike*:  calyx  tubular,  5-toothed  ;  corolla  oblique  or  2- 
lipped,  the  upper  lip  4-toothed  In  the  typical  species 
(described  below),  the  lower  longer  and  entire  or  some- 
what crenulatc  ;  stamens  4,  separated.  One  Is  in  the 
Araer.  trade. 


:w,   blsholttiu  ctistata 


criitaU,  Wllld.  Fig.  760.  Twelve  to  18  in.  high,  with 

toothed  Its.  and 


opposite,  petioled,  ovate-o 

light  blue  fl*.  in  crowded,  more  or  less  1-sided 
calyx  enlarging  in  fr.  Asia.  B.M.  2560. —  Hardy 
with  very  aromatic   foliage  and   attractive,  upright 
habit.   Said  to  be  a  good  bee  plant.  fj.  B. 
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ENCEPUALARTOS 


ELYMU8  (Greek,  rolled  up  or  enveloped).  Ora- 
mitt  it.  Lvmk  Oram.  Wiljj  Kvb.  Erect  perennial 
erases,  with  flat  or  convolute  lvs.  and  closely-fld.  termi- 
nal spikes:  spikeleta  2-G-fld.,  often  long-awned,  the  up- 
permost imperfect,  sessile,  In  pairs  (rarely  in  3's  or  4'a), 
at  the  alternate  notches  of  the  continuous  or  articulate 
rachls,  forming  terminal  spikes;  empty  glumes  acute 
or  awn-pointed,  persistent  and  subtending  the  ds. 
tike  an  involucre.  Species  about  20,  In  the  temperate 
regions  of  Eu.,  Asia  and  N.  Amer.  For  2.  Ilyttrti,  see 
Aeperella. 

arenarius.  Linn.  Ska  Lyme  Grass.  Stout,  coarse 
perennial,  2-8  ft.  high,  with  strong,  creeping  rootstocks: 
Irs.  long,  rigid,  smooth:  spikes  dense,  terminal, 6-12  in. 
long;  spikeleta  about  1  in.  long  and  3-4-fld.  —  One  of  the 
hest  grasses  known  for  binding  the  drifting  sands  of 
•>ur  Atlantic 
bined  with  Beach  Gr 
•eed  is  also  used  by  I 

Canadensis,  Linn.  Canada  Ltmi  Grass.  Tikrxi. 
Gram.  Rather  stout,  smooth  perennial,  3-5  ft.  high, 
with  broad,  flat  Irs.  6-12  In.  long  :  spikes  4-9  in.  long, 
exserted,  nodding;  spikelets  very  rigid,  3-5-fld.:  fl.- 
clumcs  long-awned.  Com- 
mon In  low  thickets  and 
along  streams  in  rich,  open 
woods  throughout  the 
country.  -  Cult,  as  an 
■  >rnsnviitul  plant.  Var. 
glaueitolius.  Oray  [E. 
ylaueifolitu,  Uort.),  is 
pale  and  glaucous  through- 
out, with   usually  more 


Known  i..r  imxiiug  the  iinning  sarin.*  or 
and  Pacific  coasts,  especially  wh^n  com- 
ach Grass  (see  Ammopkilaannaria).  The 
sod  by  the  Digger  Indians  for  food. 


usually  mo 
s.  Cult,  as 


eondensitus.  Presl.GiAMT 
Rtb  Grass.  The  largest 
•>f  the  native  Rye  Grasses, 
growing  to  the  height  of 
5-10  ft. :  culms  in  dense 
tofts,  stout :  spikes  8  in. 
to  IS  ft.  long,  very  vari- 
able, compact  or  Inter- 
rupted, bturinR  branching 

■-lusters  of  spikelets  at 
-ach  joint.  Common  in 
the  Rocky  mountain  re- 
«iousandthe  Pacific  slope. 
-Useful  for  binding  the 
loose  aands  on  railway 
banks.  Cult,  as  an  orna- 
mental grass. 

glauctu,  Regal.  A  glau- 
cous-leaved, dense,  cespl- 
tose,  hardy  perennial  gras* 
3-4  tU  high,  with  very 
short,  smooth  lvs.  and 
erect,  elongated  spikes  : 
-pikelets  in  2's,  erect, 
usually  6-fld.,  densely  vil- 
lous •  pubescent,  short- 

iwnfd.  Turkestan.  —  Hare- 
ly  In  cult,  as  an  ornamen- 
tal irraas.  p_  Kennedy. 

EMlLIA  (perhaps  a  per- 
sonal name).  Comp6tita . 
Herbs,  perennial  or  an- 
nual .*  related  to  Senecio, 
hot  always  without  rays: 
heads  rather  small,  the  in- 
volucre very  simple  and 
-up-shaped,  with  no  small 

outer  scales:  akenes  with  5  acute  clltate  angles: 
all  perfect.   A  dosen  or  more  species  hare 
vrlbed  from  Africa,  tropical  Asia  and  Polynesia. 


de- 
One 


Caas.  \E.  eagUtAla,  DC.    E.  tonehifilia. 
DC.    E.  tonekifUia,  Linn.,  var.  tagillAla, 
,  B.M.  564.    C.  ji>m* 
.agittita,  Vahl.  S«- 


nieio  tagillAlus ,  Hoffm.).  Tassel  Pl/)WEk.  Flora's 
Paint  Brush.  Kig.  7HI.  A  neat  annual,  erect,  1-2  ft., 
glabrous  or  sparsely  hairy,  the  long  stems  terminated 
by  clusters  of  small  scarlet  (golden  yellow  in  the  form 
called  Cae&lia  littea,  Ilort.)  heads:  lvs.  lance-oblong  or 
ovate-lanceolate,  clasping  the  stem,  remotely  crcnate- 
dentate:  involucre  scales  much  shorter  than  the  florets. 
E.  Ind.,  Philippines. —  This  much-named  annual  is  one 
of  the  commonest  garden  flowers.  It  is  of  the  easiest 
culture  in  any  good  soil.  Blooms  from  July  until  frost, 
if  sown  as  soon  aa  weather  is  settled. 

X.  purpurea,  Casn.  (B.  sonchlfotia.  DC.,  not  Hort.  Caealia 
soDchlfolla.  Linn.  Senecio  aonchifolia,  Mameh).  Radical  lvs. 
often  more  or  l*M  lyrate,  stem  Its.  broader  and  claapiug,  thn 
beads  fewer  in  the  cluster  and  the  Involucre  scales  nearly  as 
long  as  the  florets.  Apparently  not  In  cult,  in  this  country. 

L.H.  B. 

XHCELIA  (meaning  obscure).  Oomp6$ita.  About  20 
species  of  American  herbs,  chiefly  western,  often  woody 
at  base.  The  following  was  Introduced  by  Fraueesehl, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  and  has  As.  2%  in.  across,  with 
yellow  rays  and  a  black  disk.  Has  probably  never  been 
tried  in  tne  East. 

CaUldraiea,  Nutt.  Woody  at  base.  2-4  ft.  high, 
strong -seen  ted,  rather  hoary,  or  becoming  green  :  lvs. 
1-2  in.  long,  ovate  to  broadly  lanceolate,  usually  entire, 
Indistinctly  3-ribbcd  fiom  the  base,  abruptly  stalked: 
rays  numerous,  2-4-toothed :  seeds  obovate,  with  long, 
silky  hairs  on  the  callous  margins  and  a  shallow  notch 
at  the  tip. 

EMKERANTHX  (Greek,  enduring  flower;  the  per- 
sistent corollas  retain  their  shape  when  dry  like  ever- 
lasting flowers).  Uj/drophjillActa.  Half  a  dozen  an- 
nual herbs  from  western  North  America,  of  which  the 
most  interesting  species  was  introduced  to  cultivation 
In  1892,  under  the  name  of  California  Yellow  or  Guidon 
Hells.  It  grows  9-12  in.  high,  forming  bushy  plants, 
each  branch  loaded  with  broadly  bell-shaped,  pendulous, 
unwlthering  flowers,  about  half*  an  inch  long,  of  creamy 
yellow.  The  general  effect  of  a  branch  suggests  the 
llly-of-the-valley,  but  the  foliage  is  plnnatifld.  The 
lasting  character  of  the  fl.  distinguished  the  genua  from 
Its  allies,  the  nearest  of  any  garden  value  being  Pha- 
celia.  Corolla  lobes  5 ;  stamens  5 ;  stylo  2 -cut.  The  spe- 
cies named  below  belongs  to  a  section  of  the  genus, 
with  calyx  lobes  broader  downward,  and  coarsely  pitted 
seeds.  All  the  others  have  the  calyx  lobes  broader  up- 
wards and  the  seeds  more  or  less  wrinkled  transversely. 

pendulifloTa,  Benth.  California  Yellow  or 
Goldkn  Brlls.  Somewhat  sticky,  with  long  or  short, 
soft  hairs:  lvs.  plnnatifld,  lobes  numerous,  short, 
somewhat  toothed  or  sharply  cut :  ovules  about  16: 
seeds  1  line  long.  Calif.  G.C  III.  11:339.        w.  m. 

EMPETRUM  (Greek,  en,  in,  ptlros,  rock  ;  growing 
often  on  rocks).  Empttr&eta.  Chowberrt.  Evergreen, 
hardy,  prostrate  or  creeping,  heath-like  shrubs,  with 
small,  crowded  lvs.,  inconspicuous  purplish  lis.,  and 
globose,  red  or  black,  edible  berries.  They  grow  best  in 
moist,  sandy  or  peaty  soil,  and  are  especially  handsome 
for  rockeries.  Prop,  usually  by  cuttings  of  nearly  rip- 
ened wood  in  late  summer  under  glass.  One  species 
through  the  northern  hemisphere  in  mountainous  and 
arctic  regions,  also  in  8.  America.  Lvs.  generally  lin- 
ear, (hick,  alternate  :  flu.  dioecious,  small,  1-3  axillary, 
nearly  sessile,  3-merous:  fr.  n  6-10-si-eded  drupe. 

nigrum,  Linn.  Lvs.  linear  to  linear-oblong,  glabrous 
or  nearly  so,  entire,  in.  long:    fls.  purplish:  fr. 

black,  about  one-fifth  iu.  in  diain.  Var.  purpureuni.  DC. 
Fr.  red.  Arctic  and  boreal  N.  Am.  Var.  rubrttm,  DC.  (A*. 
rnbrum,  Vahl).  Youug  branches  and  margins  of  lvs. 
villous,  hence  the  plant  grayish  green:  fr.  red.  Antarc- 
tic S.  Am.  B.R.  21:1783.  Alfred  Rehdir. 

ENCEPHALARTOS  (Greek,  en,  within,  kepkale,  head, 
and  artos,  bread;  alluding  to  tho  bread-like  Interior  of 
the  trunk).  CycadAcetr.  Grand  eycads  from  tropical  mid 
southern  Africa,  grown  chiefly  for  their  splendid  ever- 
green foliage.  Nineteen  or  less  species.  The  flneat  pic- 
ture of  an  Encephalartos  in  any  American  periodical  is 
probably  that  in  Garden  and  Forest  4:209, 
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marks  are  here 


of  Kew,  whose  re- 


These  plants  are  specially 
suited  for  large  conservatories,  the  fronds  being  Dot 
easily  injured.  They  should  succeed  outdoors  South. 
Some  of  the  Kew  specimens  must  be  nearly  a  century 
old.  Tim  trunks  of  some  kinds  grow  only  a  few  inches 
In  many  years.  The  specimen  illustrated  bad  a  stem  5 
ft.  in  circumfereneo,  nearly  3  ft.  high,  and  crowned  by 
107  leaves,  each  3  ft.  long,  and  rigid.  A  whorl  of  new 
leaves  Is  produced  each  year,  the  latest  one  having  34 
full  sised  loaves.  The  whole  head  was  about  7X  feet  in 
diameter.  Most  kinds  prefer  a  sunny,  tropical  house, 
but  A".  brachgphgllus  and  perhaps  others  may  be  grown 
in  a  cool  greenhouse  if  kept  a  little  dry  In  winter.  The 
con  on  are  always  interesting  and  often  very  decorative. 
Those  of  IS.  villosus  are  twice  as  large  as  a  pineapple, 
orange-yellow,  half -revealing  the  scarlet  fruits. 

Cyeada  are  propagated  by  seeds;  also  by  offsets  or 
suckers.  They  are  slow-growing,  except  in  very  warm 
houses.  They  like  a  strong,  loamy  soil.  While  making 
new  growth  they  need  plenty  of  water.  See  Cycas.  The 
woollincss  of  tho  stem  and  leaf -segments  varies  with  the 
agn  <>f  the  plants  and  of  the  leaves. 

The  pith  and  central  portion  of  the  cones  of  some 
specie*  form  an  article  of  food  among  the  Kaffirs,  hence 
the  common  name  of  Kaffir  Dread.  The  moat  widely 
known  species  in  cultivation  are  A',  villosus,  K.  Alten- 
steinii  and  A',  pungent.  Though  very  handsome  Cycads, 
they  are  by  no  means  popular. 

Some  other  Cycads  frequently  produce  seed  In  con- 
servatories, but  Encephalartos  seldom  does,  and  plants 
are,  therefore,  usually  imported.  Dry  trunks,  weighing 
frequently  from  50-75  pounds,  have  been  received  from 
South  Africa.  They  often  remain  dormant  for  a  year  or 
more,  and  do  not  make  ornamental  specimens  for  two  or 
more  years. 

In  the  following  descriptions  "  rachls  "  refers  to  the 
midrib  of  the  leaf  on  which  the  leaflets  or  segments  arc 
borne,  and  "petiole "  means  the  portion  of  the  leaf  be- 


a.  Leaflets  toothed  {sometimes  entire  in  Xo.  1). 

B.  Petiole  4 -angled  :  foliage  glaucous,  i.  *.,  tovered  with 
plum-like  "bloom." 

1.  horrid  OS,  Lehm.  Trunk  woolly  or  not:  leaflets  op- 
posite or  alternate,  lanceolate,  mostly  entire,  sometimes 
toothed.  Var.  glaaca  Is  presumably  more  glaucous  than 
the  type.  B.M.  5371. 

BB.  Petiole  tub  culindrica I :  foliage  not  glaucous. 

c.  Leaves  dark  green  :  trunk  not  troollu. 

2.  Altensteinii,  I/ehm.  leaflets  mostly  opposite,  lan- 
ceolate. B.M.  71G2-3.  O.C.  II.  6:392,  393.  397;  111. 
2:281;  12:489-93. 

cc.  Leaves  light  green:  trunk  troollu. 

3.  vUlcsus,  Lehm.  Leaflets  opposite  or  alternate, 
linear-lanceolate.  B.M.  6654.  R.H.  1897:30.  O.C.  II. 
1:513;  3:400;  7:21;  13:181. 

1  in  young 
and  9,  and  also  in  Mo.  1). 

B.  Foliage  glaucous. 

4.  Lehmanai,  Lehm. Ideas  Uhmanni.Hort.).  Trunk 
not  woolly:  rachis  and  petiole  obtusely  4-angled;  leaf 
lets  nearly  opposite,  narrowly  or  broadly  lanceolate, 
rarely  1 -toothed.  Gt.  18«5:47". 

BB.  Foliage  not  glaucous. 

C.  Apex  of  leaflets  mostly  obtuse,  pointless. 

6.  longilbliui,  Lehm.  Truuk  not  woolly,  at  length 
tall:  racbts  and  petiole  4 -cornered  but  flat  t  is  b  above: 
lowest  leaflets  often  1-3-toothcd,  margin  somewhat  rero- 
lute:  wool  soon  vanishing  from  the  rsehis  and  leaflets. 
Var.  revolutus,  Miq..  has  the  margins  more  distinctly 
revolute.  Var.  anguatilolittl  has  narrower,  flat  leaflets. 
Var.  Hooksri,  DC,  has  narrowly  lanceolate  leaflets,  not 
glaucous  but  Intense  green,  and  rachis  not  woolly.  B.M. 
4903,  erroneously  named  E.  Catter,  is  referred  to  this 
place  by  a  recent  specialist,  though  the  leaflets  are  dis- 
1  In  tho  ] 


cc.  Ape*  *>r  leaflets  always  strong-pointed. 
D.  Form  of  leaflets  linear, 
e.  Margin  of  leaflets  revolute. 
G.  eycadildliua, Lehm.  ( B.  Friderlci-QuilUlmi,  Lehm. 
A'.  cyeadifdlius,v*x.  Frideriei-OuilUlmi,  Rod.).  Trunk 
woolly  at  first :  rachis  and  petiole  ashy -pubescent:  leaf- 
lets opposite  and  alternate,  linear.  1H.  29:469.  O.K. 
4:209. 

EC.  Margin  of  leaflets  not  revolute. 

7.  pangeni,  Lehm.  (Zamia  pingens.  Ait.), 
and  petiole  glabrous:  leaflets  long-linear,  dark 
rigid,  flat,  striated  beneath.  Var.  glatea  is  also 

dd.  Form  of  leaflets  lanceolate. 
k.  Haehis  glabrous. 

8.  CaJter,  Miq.  (A*.  Cdftra,  Hon.).  Petiole  3-angled: 
leaflets  alternate,  narrower  at  the  base,  twisted,  the 
younger  ones  with  1  or  2  teeth.  R.H.  1869,  p.  233.  Not 
B.M.  4903,  which  is  A*,  longifotius,  var.  Booktri, 

BK.  Saehis  spidery  pubescent. 

9.  CAUsr,  var.  brtchyphyUut,  DC.  (K.  braehyphfltus, 
Lehm.).  Rachis  and  l>la<les  of  the  lower  leaflets  spidery 
pubescent:  male  cones^sessile  instead  of  peduncled 

IS.  Cafftr. 

W.  M.,  P.  J.  Berckmaks  and  W.  H.  Tafum. 

ElfCHOLlRIVM.    Consult  Tillandsia. 

ENDIVE  (Cichdrium  Kndlvia).  Compisitct.  See 
Oichorium.  During  summer  and  fall,  well-blanched 
heads  of  Endive  may  be  found  in  all  our  large  city 
markets,  and  are  appreciated  to  some  extent,  especially 
among  the  foreign  part  of  our  population.  We  seldom 
see  Endive  in  American  home  gardens,  or  in  small 
local  markets.  In  the  absence  of  lettuce  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  season.  Endive  serves  as  an  acceptable- 


1,  and  is  well  worthy  of  greater  attention  than  it  re- 
ceives, especially  as  it  is  of  easy  culture.  Select  any 
ordinary  good  garden  soil.  Sow  seed  thinly  in  drills, 
which  need  not  he  more  than  a  foot  apart,  but  tbln  the 
plants  promptly  to  about  the  sunic  distance  in  the  rows, 
and  keep  free  from  weeds,  and  also  well  cultivated  and 
hoed.  When  the  plants  have  attained  nearly  their  full 
growth,  gather  up  the  leaves  and  tie  them  lightly  at 
their  tips  |  Pig.  '(>.).  In  from  two  to  three  weeks'  time, 
according  to  weather  renditions,  the  he«rt  will  blanch 
beautifully,  and  the  plant  should  then  be  promptly  used 
or  marketed,  as  decay  sets  in  soon  after  this  stage  of 
development.  The  blanching  may  also  be  done  by 
slipping  a  large-sized  hut  short  tile  or  piece  of  tile  < 
each  plant,  after  the  leaves  are  gathered  up.  i 
closely  together. 
The  varietal  differences  arc  slight,  and  i 
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ENDIVE 

in  variations  of  form  of  loaves.  The  standard  variety 
crown  In  America  la  called  Oreen  Curled.  In  European 
catalogues  we  And  a  number  of  varieties  listed  and  de- 
scribed. Among  them  Moss  Curled,  Rouen,  and  Broad- 
leaved  ere  the  most  popular.  T.  Gbiinxr. 

ENEMIES.  This  word  Is  found  Increasingly  useful 
to  Include  the  work  of  Insects  and  Diseases,  which  see. 
Also  consult  Spraying  and  Tool*. 

EMKIANTHCB  (Greek  words,  referring  to  shape  of 
the  Androroed»-like  dowers).  Also  written  Enkyan- 
tAus.  ICrieaeett.  A  genus  of  5  species  of  shrubs,  allied 
to  our  familiar  Andromeda,  Zeuobia  and  Pieris  (the 
of  which  it  most  resembles  in  habit),  and  dis- 
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tinguished  from  these  genera  by  the  obtuse  anthers,  2- 
bornedat  the  top  on  the  back,  and  long  pores:  seeds 
3-5-wingod.  China,  Japan  and  Himalayas.  H.JapoHieut 
is  very  showy  in  autumn,  with  its  brilliant  yellow  foli- 
age more  or  less  marked  with  red,  and  its  strongly  con- 
trasting black  berries.  In  early  spring  It  bears  numer- 
ous umbels  of  Andromeda-like  Us.  Pot-grown  plants 
are  obtained  through  dealers  in  Japanese  plants.  The 
species  is  lis  rdy  as  far  north  as  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
l»erhaps  farther.  Enkianlhus  Is  a  genus  of  glabrous 
thrubs:  branchlots  somewhat  whorled :  buds  furnished 
with  deciduous  bracts:  Ivs.  stalked,  leathery  and  ever- 
green or  membranous  and  deciduous,  entire  or  miuutely 
toothed:  lis.  in  terminal  umbels,  white,  rosy  or  scarlet, 
drooping  or  merely  nodding;  calyx  small,  5-cut;  corolla 
ureeolate  or  broadly  bell-shaped,  with  5  spreading  or 
reflezed  lobes;  stamens  10:  ovary  5-celled.  Four  kinds 
are  grown  abroad  under  glass.  Equal  parts  of  loam  and 
peat,  and  careful  potting,  are  advised.  Prop,  by  cuttings 
of  ripe  wood,  inserted  under  glass  in  spring  without 
u;  also,  by  layering  out  of  doors. 
fspAnlena,  Hook.  Lvs.  crowded  at  the  ends  of  branch- 

 §f  1H-2  in.  long,  short-stalked,  obovate  when  young, 

ovate  when  older,  acute,  serrulate,  deciduous:  (Is.  droop- 
ing, pure  white;  pedicels  8  lines  long,  glabrous;  corolla 
trlobose,  with  5  sacs  at  the  base,  a  contracted  mouth,  and 
*>  small,  revolute  lobes :  capsule  narrow,  erect.  Japan. 
B.M.  5822.  R.U.  1877,  p.  467.  Q.C.  III.  21 :357. 

K  campanulAiut.  Nicholson.  Fls.  axillary,  drooping,  in 
short  racemes,  dark  red  throughout,  without  sacs  at  the  bane; 
pedicelf  KimrllmM  minutely  halry,<H>  lines  long  ;  corolla  4 
lines  acro»»,  with  5  erect  lobes.  In  the  forest*  of  Japan  some- 
limes  30  ft.  hlitli.  Has  brilliant  foliage.  Northern  Jap.  B.M. 
TOtju  -E  Itimaldinu.  Hook.  Lvs.  >3  In.  long,  narrower  above 
i  be  middle  an.)  more  tapering  than  in  K.  Japonieus.  and  acuter 
»t  the  ba»e.  pnbrvent  beneath  when  young:  fls.  drooping.  6-14 
man  umbel;  padteels  hairy:  enroliadull  yellowish  red,  streaked 
•Tighter  »d.  without  sacs  at  the  base,  and  ereet  lobes.  B.M. 
i>t«u  R.  H.  1888,  p.  51J.  The  bright  red  petioles  and  loaf-mar- 
*in«  are  pow*»ed  to  a  lesser  degree  In  the  next  species,  but 
ttil*  hai  yellowish  pedlwln  and  the  nest  specie*  red  ones.— 

I  </u»!WH*/<i>rus  U>we.  Lvs.  longer  petioled  than  In  the  rest. 
..v»l  and  more  abruptly  pointed:  calyx  colored  like  the  oorolla 

rutead  of  green,  as  In  the  other  kinds:  As.  drooping,  scarlet, 
vnmeilmes  white  at  tins,  with  &  sacs,  which  are  shorter  than  in 
E  Japonieus.  R.H.MU:Zn.  B.M.  1049.  O.C.  HI.  21:337.  B  R 

I I  s8*-5  The  bods  are  particularly  Interesting.        W.  M. 


cymes 
ovary 


EHT ADA  (a  Malabar  name).  Leguminbta.  A  genus 
of  13  species  of  tropical,  woody,  spineless  climbers,  with 
bipinnate  lvs.  White  Da.,  in  spike-like  racemes.  One 
kind  has  lately  been  introduced  from  the  West  Indies  to 
the  southern  states.  It  makes  a  quick  growth.  Petals 
free  or  slightly  cohering,  valvate  :  stamens  10.  f 
serted:  anthers  crowned  with  a  <' 
ovary  many-ovuled.  The  Irs.  oft 
of  the  specie,  yield  -Saa  Bean."  (0.  F.  7:503). 

_v  DC.   At  length  tendril-bearing  :  plnn*> 
7:  lft».  in  6-8  pairs,  oblong,  rounded  at  apex : 
in  terminal  panicles:  pod  oblong,  straight ish. 


ENTELEA  (Greek,  rompltle;  the  stamens  all  fertile, 
a  distinguishing  feature).  Tilidcea.  Perhaps  3  species 
of  trees  from  New  Zealand  and  Tahiti.  The  following  Is 
said  to  be  an  extremely  fast  grower  in  S.Calif.,  and  is 
cult,  abroad  under  glass,  but,  from  the  picture  cited,  it 
seems  not  worth  the  space  in  northern  greenhouses. 
Lvs.  5  nerved,  stellate- pubescent :  fls.  white,  in  terminal 


sepal.  4—5 ;  petals  • 
-6-celled;  cells  rnanv  o 


of  the  way  toward  the  tip,  by  a  projection  Kin.  long 
nearly  as  long  as  the  tip  of  the  leaf:  lvs.  6  in.  long,  4  I 
wide,  doubly  serrate.  Now  Zeal.  B.M.  2480—Int. 


stamen* numerous,  free: 
ruled:  style  simple, 
ar foreseen.,  R.Br.  Attaining  30  ft. :  the  heart-shaped 
outline  of  the  leaf  broken  on  each  side,  about  two-third. 

or 
i  In. 

doubly  serrate.  Now  Zeal.  B.M.  2480.-Int.  by 
France  achl. 

ERTEROLOBIUM  (moaning  not  obvious).  Legu- 
mindea.  Six  species  of  tropical  trees,  of  which  2  have 
been  introduced  into  S.  Calif.  Unarmed,  lvs.  bipinnate: 
fls.  greenish,  in  large  heads  or  cluster.;  corolla  5- 
toothed;  stamens  any  number  up  to  10,  purple  or  white. 

A.  Pod  bent  back  in  a  complete  circle. 
eyelocarpum.  Griseb. 


in  4-9  pair.:  1ft*.  in 


aa.  Pod  forming  half  or  twotkirdi  of  a  circle. 
TimboQva.  Mart.    "A  truly  magnificent  tree 


fls.,  destined  to 


shining  bark  and  spreading  head,  sure  to  become  popu- 
lar in  the  South.  Hardy  at  Naples,  Italy."-JVo*e««e*I. 

E0MEC0H  (Greek,  tauten  poppy).  Papavericeat. 
A  rare,  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  plant  with  white 

•  1ty.  but  Interesting  to 


ly  borders.  Hooker  writes:  "A  beautiful 
monotypic  genus,  Intermediate  between  Stylophorum 
and  Sangulnarla,  differing  from  both  in  the  senpose 
habit,  racemose  fls.  and  sepal,  confluent  in  a  mem- 
branous, boat-shaped  spathe,  and  further  from  Stylo- 
phorum In  the  form  of  the  lv..  and  color  of  the  fls.,  and 
from  Sangulnarla  in  the'foor  petal,  and  elongate  style." 
The  plant  is  hardy  with  Wool  son  at  Passaic,  N.  J. 

chionantha,  Hance.  Rootstock  creeping,  ascending, 
full  of  yellow  sap:  lvs.  all  from  the  root ;  stalk,  twice 
as  long  aa  the  blades;  blades  3-6 in.  long,  heart-shaped, 
concave,  broadly  sinuate,  rounded  at  the  apex,  bright 
pale  green  above,  almost  glaucous  beneath :  .cape  1  ft. 
high,  reddish:  fls.  2  In.  across,  white;  petals  4.  Spring. 
China,  not  Japan.  B.M.  6871.  W.  M. 


E0PEP0EL  See  Trickotantkee. 

EPACRIB  (Greek-made  name,  upon  tke  summit; 
referring  to  their  habitat).  Epaeridaeea.  About  25-30 
heath-like  shrub,  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  etc.,  of 
which  half  a  dosen  or  less  are  grown  aa  cool  green- 
house pot-plants.  Lvs.  small  and  entire,  usually  sharp- 
pointed,  sessile  or  short-stalked,  scattered  or  sub-oppo- 
site: fls.  small  and  axillary,  short-stalked,  the  flowering 
stems  being  elongated  leafy  spike..  The  fls.  are  regu- 
lar and  perfect ;  calyx  bracteato  ;  corolla  tubular,  5- 
toothed,  white  or  shade,  of  purple  and  red  ;  stamens 
5:  ovary  5-loculod,  ripening  Into  either  a  fleshy  or  cap- 
sular fruit.  Distinguished  from  Ericas  by  the  brae te ate 
or  scaly  calyx,  and  the  anthers  opening  by  slits  rather 
than  pores.  In  the  Old  World,  Epacrises  are  prised  by 
those  who  grow  heaths,  and  many  good  varieties  are 
known.  They  bloom  In  early  spring  or  late  winter.  The 
varictle.  of  A',  impre tea  may  be  flowered  forChrlstmss; 
perhaps  others  may  be  so  treated.  A  carnation  house, 
50°-55*,  suite  them  well.  There  are  double-fld.  forma. 
The  most  important  to  the  horticulturist  are: 

Impress.,  Labill.  Three  ft.,  erect,  twiggy,  downy:' 
lvs.  horizontal  or  deflexed,  narrow-lanceolate  and  sharp: 
fls.  rather  large  (often  X  In.  long),  tubular,  pendent,  on 
very  short  stalks,  red  or  white.  B.M.  3i07.  There  are 
many  forms:  var.  parvillira,  Llndl.,  B.R.  25:19;  A*. 
c«m»<t»uMta,Lodd.,wlth  broader  fls.,  L.B.C.  20:1925; 
A*,  etrxrflora,  Gran.,  B.M.  3243 ;  A*,  nivalin,  Lodd., 
snow  white,  L.B.C.  19:1821,  B.R.  18:1531;  A',  raridb- 
ifis.  Lodd.,  blush,  L.B.C.  19:181G;  longitlora.  Car. 
( A.  minidta,  Llndl.  K.  granditlbra,  Wllld.).  Stem, 
woolly,  straggling :  lvs.  ovate-pointed  or  cordate- 
pointed,  sessile  or  nearly  so.  many  :.  irved  :  fls.  long 
(nearly  1  in.),  red  at  base  and  white  at  the  limb,  cylin- 
drical. B.M.  982.  B.R.  31:5. -Handsome.  Var.  .pen- 
dens. Hort.,  has  brighter  colors. 

acuminata,  Benth.  Lvs.  ovate,  acuminate, 
ascending:  fls.  small,  red,  tho 
exceeding  the  calyx. 
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porpnriseenj,  R.  Br.  Lvs.  ovate-acuminate,  trough- 
shaped,  tipped  with  a  long  curved  point  or  spine  :  11*. 
■hort.  the  calyx  nearly  equaling  the  corolla,  white  or 
pinkish.  There  is  a  double-fid.  form.  L.B.C.  3:237. 
(l.C.  II.  5 :im.- Probably  identical  with  A",  putehella, 
Cav. 

obtnsildUa,  Smith,  Lvs.  small,  elliptic  or  linear,  thick 
and  obtuse  :  lis.  small,  white,  the  spikes  more  or  less 
one-sided.   L.B.C.  3:21>2. 

Other  trade  names  aro  E.  ardrnlUrima  FN.  crimson — E. 
kyannlkillbra.  var.  mndidittima.  white,  early,  and  var.  tut- 
gnu,  pink.— E.  hybruia  ivprrba  ii  merely  a  catalogue  name  for 
niUod  kinds  of  Epaerii.-IT.  robiUa.  Fl«  bright  red.-E.  »al- 
mdnea.  I,.  H.  B. 

The  genus  Epacris  (though  perhaps  not  as  well  known 
as  the  Ericas,  with  which  they  are  usually  grown,  re- 
quiring the  same  culture)  furnishes  the  cool  greenhouse 
with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  hard -wooded  flowering 
plants  known,  the  fls.  embracing  a  good  range  of  color. 
Where  a  good  variety  of  these  plants  Is  grown,  the 
flowering  period  extends  from  the  end  of  January  to  the 
end  of  April.  After  flowering,  the  upright  or  bushy 
species  should  receive  whatever  pruning  may  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  well-shaped  plant,  while  the  pendulous 
varieties  will  require  the  shortening  of  only  the  strong- 
est branches  to  Induce  a  more  even  growth.  If  neces- 
sary, potting  should  be  done  at  this  time,  and  those 
which  do  not  need  repotting  should  have  the  drainage 
of  their  pots  made  perfect,  as  a  water-logged  condition 
of  the  soil  is  fatal  to  these  plants.  The  soil  best  suited 
to  them  is  two  parts  good  fibrous  peat,  one  part  leaf- 
mold,  and  one  part  silver  sand.  In  potting,  small 
shifts  should  be  given  and  the  soil  pressed  as  firmly  as 
possible  in  the  pots.  After  potting  and  pruning,  the 
plants  should  be  placed  in  a  temperature  of  60-65°,  and 
syringed  on  all  fine  days  to  encourage  fresh  growth. 
During  the  summer  they  should  be  placed  outside.  In  a 
position  where  they  would  receive  some  shade  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  the  pots  should  be 
plunged  In  ashes  or  other  non-conducting  material. 
Careful  watering  is  necessary  at  all  times  with  these 

f)lants.  If  allowed  to  become  dry,  they  will  lose  their 
owcr  lvs.,  which  spoils  their  appearance;  at  the  same 
time  a  saturated  condition  of  the  snil  is  fatal  to  them. 
Though  they  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  the  use  of  cut 
ting*  of  the  young  growth  is  more  expeditious.  These 
should  be  about  I  inch  in  length  and  the  tip  ends  of 
the  young  growths.  They  may  be  Inserted  thickly  in 
pans  of  sharp  silver  sand,  with  a  glass  bell-jar  placed 
over  them  to  keep  them  close.  The  pans  should  be 
plunged  In  the  propagating  bed  and  the  cuttings  care- 
fully watered  and  shaded  till  rooted.  The  moisture 
which  collects  in  the  bell-Jars  should  bo  wiped  out  twi> 
or  three  times  a  day,  and  a  little  ventilation  from  the 
bottom  admitted  af«  T  about  the  third  day.  removing 
the  bell-jars  altogether  as  the  cuttings  become  rooted, 
which  usually  takes  two  or  three  weeks.  When  nicely 
rooted,  they  should  be  potted  singly  into  thumb-pot's 
and  grown  along,  pinching  when  necessary  to  induce  a 
bushy  habit.  Edwakd  J.  Cankjwo. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  plunge  pots  of  Epacris  in  an  open 
position  and  cover  the  plants  during  June  and  July  with 
lath  racks.  About  August,  begin  to  remove  the  racks 
a  few  hours  each  day  until  the  middle  of  September. 
Then  remove  the  racks  altogether.  This  practice 
hardens  the  wood  and  insures  the  setting  of  buds.  A 
top  dressing  Is  a  great  help  to  Epacris  and  all  hard- 
wooded  plants.  Hay  or  straw,  run  through  a  hay  cutter, 
makes  the  best  dressing.  It  can  be  put  on  quickly  and 
evenly;  it  protects  from  the  sun;  it  is  light;  it  dries 
qulcklv,  and  has  no  bad  effects,  as  manure  doe*  in  the 
case  of  some  hard-wooded  plants.  The  writer  has  found 
the  following  sorts  do  well  :  Diadem,  Eclipse,  Her 
Majesty,  Model,  Rose  Perfection,  h vacinthlflora  and 
vara,  candidissima  and  fulgens,  imprests  alha,  tnlnlata 
vars.  aupcrba  and  splendcns,  rubra  superba. 

II.  D.  Darmnotos. 

EPHEDRA  (ancient  Greek  name,  used  by  Pliny  for 
the  Horse-tail).  Gnetdeea.  Generally  low,  much- 
branched  shrubs,  often  procumbent  and  sometimes 
climbing,  the  green  branches  resembling  much  those  of 


Equisetura.  bearing  minute,  scale-like,  sheathing  lvs.  in 
distant  pairs  or  whorls  :  lis.  inconspicuous,  but  fr.  In 
some  species  decorative,  berry-like  and  scarlet.  They 
are  but  rarely  grown,  and  most  of  them  are  tender;  half 
hardy  North  are  A',  dittackya,  foliata,  Xemdentii. 
trifurfa.  They  can  be  used  for  covering  dry,  sandy 
banks  or  rocky  slopes,  and  are  prop,  by  seeds  or  b\ 
suckers  and  layers.  About  30  species  from  S.  Europe. 
N.  Africa,  Asia  and  in  extra  trop.  Amer.  Fls.  dirt- 
clous,  in  small  anient*,  forming  usually  peduncled  axil 
lary  clusters  ;  staminate  fl.  with  a  2-t-lobed  perianth 
and  with  the  2-8  stamens  united  into  a  column  ;  pistil 
late  fi.  with  an  nrceolate  perianth, Including  a  naked  ovule, 
developing  into  a  nutlet;  in  some  species  the  bracts  of 
the  ament  become  fleshy,  and  form  a  berry-like  syncarp. 
Latest  monograph  by  O.  Stapf,  in  Denkschr.  Akad. 
Wissenscb..  Wien,  Vol,  56  (1889),  (in  German  and 
Latin). 

E.  diit&thva.  l.inn.  (K.  vulgaris.  Linn.).  Low,  often  procoro 
bent,  1-3  ft.,  pole  or  bluish  pwn  :  lvs,  one-twelfth  in.  long: 
amants  usually  clu»t*-red,  staminate  oblong  :  fls.  with  about  s 
stamens,  pistillate  2-fld.:  fr,  berry-like,  8.  Ktimpe.  W  Asia 
Var,  monostachya.  Stapf.  Amenta  usually  solitary,— E.  fnlidta . 
Hoik*.  (K.  Kokanlca,  Hgl  ),  Procumbent  or  erect,  to  15  ft., 
bright  or  bluish  green  :  lvs,  '  j-l-lO  in.  long :  amenta  usually 
rlu«tered.  ovate;  staminate  ovale  flu.  with  3-4  stamens;  pistil 
late  2  fid.:  fr.  berry  like.  W.  Asia.-/;.  Srbrodinnt,  Tfneo 
Erc-t.  with  rigid,  pale  green  branches:  lvs.  %  in.  long:  ament* 
solitary  or  few;  staminate  globular ;  pistillate  2-fld.:  fr.  berry 
like.  Mediterr.  region  to  Himal.— E.  Ntrad+ntis,  Wats.  Erect 
2-3  ft.,  with  pale  or  blulah  green  branches:  lv>.  %  in.:  ament* 
usually  solitary;  staminate  ovate  tt-B-fld.;  pistillate  2-fld  :  fr. 
dry,  with  ovate  bracts.  Calif  ,  New  Mex.-J?.  fri/rireo.  Ton- 
Erect,  with  rigid,  yellowish  or  pale  green  branches:  Irs.  in  S'» 
connate,  about  M  In.  long  :  amenta  solitary  :  pistillate  1  fid. 
fr.  dry.  the  roundish  bracts  with  transparent  margins.  Art 
xona  to  Colorado.  ALFRED  Reude*. 

EPIDENDBUM  (upon  Irrr*.  alluding  to  their  epiphy 
tal  habit).  Orrhiddcro ,  tribe  Kfiidindrta.  Epiphytes: 
inflorescence  simple  or  branched, nearly  always  terminal : 
claw  of  the  labellum  more  or  less  adnato  to  footles* 
column,  the  blade  spreading  and  usually  deeply  lobed: 
pollinia  4.  2  in  each  anther  cell,  separated.  Nearly  500 
species  discovered  and  described  from  central  America. 

Epidendruins  are  noted  as  the  rankest  weeds  amongst 
the  orchid  tribes.  The  remarkable  success  In  the  rai* 
ing  of  hybrids,  be  it  in  the  genus  itself,  or  with  the 
related  Cattleya  and  Lfl'lla,  has  opened  a  wide  field  for 
the  hybridist.  Epidendrum  seedlings  grow  freely;  the 
time  required  to  bring  them  to  the  flowering  stage  is 
little  compared  with  other  orchids,  and  it  Is  but  a  ques- 
tion of  a  short  time  till  the  blood  of  the  Epidendrums 
will  be  infused  into  the  weaker  but  more  gorgeous 
flowers  of  genera  more  difficult  to  grow,  it  is  also  the 
long  stem  and  the  grace  of  the  racemes  of  the  Epidendra, 
aa  well  aa  the  odor  of  some  of  their  species,  whieh  the 
hybridist  will  try  to  blend  with  the  largeness  of  short 
stemmed  flowers,  of  Cattleya*  for  instance.  We  therefore 
give  lielow  a  ll»t  of  the  species  but  rarely  found  under 
cultivation,  but  the  value  of  which  will  call  for  and 
justify  large  Importations  of  their  kind  before  long. 

Gen  roe  Hansen. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  apply  any  one  rule  for  the 
cultivation  of  this  widely  divergent  and  large  genus, 
which  includes  many  hundreds  of  variable  individual- 
geographically  distributed  all  over  tropical  America. 
For  convenience  they  are  treated  under  their  several 
separate  sections. 

Stction  7  -Barkeria  embraces  several  deciduous, 
small-growing  species  which  generally  deteriorate 
sooner  or  later  under  cultivation.  They  succeed  best  in 
small  baskets,  suspended  from  the  roof  in  rough,  loose 
material,  such  as  coarse  j>eat  fiber,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  live  chopped  sphagnum  moss  added  to  retain  mois 
tore,  this  compost  freely  interspersed  with  pieces  of 
charcoal  or  broken  crocks  or  potsherds.  They  are  all 
subjects  for  the  eoolhouse,  require  a  free,  moist  atmos- 
phere, shade  from  the  sun  while  growing,  and  roust  be 
syringed  frequently  overhead  In  bright  weather.  After 
the  plants  have  matured  growth  they  should  be  removed 
to  a  rather  sunny  location  and  be  syringed  overheat! 
often  enough  to  keep  them  in  sound  condition  until  they 
start  new  action.  While  resting  during  winter  the  tein- 
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ay  range  from  50°  to  55°  Falir.  at  night,  Mid 
a  few  degrees  higher  during  the  day.  They  are  increased 
by  division.  This  should  take  place  as  the  plants  start 
growth  action  in  early  spring,  allowing  at  least  three 
pseudobulbs  to  each  piece. 

Section  1 1  -  Encyclitim,  of  which  E.  atropurpurrum, 
E.  iMAom It  and  E.  prismatocarpum  are  good  examples, 
may  be  grown  either  in  pots  or  baskets  in  equal  parts 
clean  peat  fiber  and  lire  chopped  sphagnum,  with  a 
liberal  amount  of  drainage,  and  excepting  E.  vitellinum, 
which  must  be  grown  cool,  they  require  a  BOiat,  sunny 
location  with  a  winter  temperature  of  58°  to  65°  Kahr. 
by  night  and  several  degrees  advance  during  the  day. 
In  February  and  March,  many  species  will  start  root  or 
growth  action;  such  as  need  it  should  then  be  repotted 
or  top-dressed,  as  occasion  requires.  The  temperature 
should  bo  increased  several  dogrees,  and  a  greater 
•mount  of  water  bo  allowed  with  frequent  overhead 
syringing  on  bright  days.  Ventilation  should  be  given 
whenever  the  weather  will  permit,  to  keep  the  young 
growths  from  dam  ping-off  and  the  atmosphere  active; 
at  this  time  the  plants  will  need  light  shading  to  pre- 
vent sun-burning.  The  stock  is  increased  by  cutting 
nearly  through  the  rhizome 3  or 4  bulbs  behind  the  lead, 
starting  action ;  this  will  generally  cause  the 
to  grow,  but  the  pieces  should  not  be  re- 
■  growth  is  well  advanced. 
Section  III.  - Aulixsum  Includes  such  species 
E.  cochleatum,  etc.,  the  several  requirei 


and 


spotted,  fragrant. 
B.M.  4759.  0.0.111.17:655. 


Section  I  V. -Euepidendrum.  These  are  mostly  tall 
growing  reed-like  species,  of  which  E.  evert  um  and 
A',  raiiicwi  afford  good  illustrations.  They  are  best 
adapted  for  pot  culture.  The  pots  should  be  two-thirds 
Oiled  with  drainage  and  the  compost  — consisting  of 
about  equal  parts  peat  fiber  and  live  sphagnum,  well 
mixed  —  pressed  in  firmly  about  the  roots,  leaving  the 
surface  raised  a  little  above  the  rim  In  the  center  when 
finished,  to  shed  off  surplus  water.  While  the  plants  are 
growing  they  require  a  shaded,  moist  location,  a  day 
temperature  of  about  75°  Fahr.,  with  5  or  10  degrees 
less  at  night.  They  should  not  be  kept  too  wet  at  the 
roots,  but  overhead  syringing  in  bright  weather  is  very 
beneficial.  While  at  rest,  in  winter  the  temperature 
should  be  modified  10  degrees  and  a  more  sunny  loca- 
tion be  given,  with  less  frequent  syringing,  enough  only 
to  keep  the  canes  or  pseudobulbs  In  sound  condition. 
Young  plants  often  form  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves, 
and  on  the  old  flower  stems  It  is  best  to  let  these  young 
plants  remain  until  they  start  their  second  growth,  as 
they  can  be  more  safely  removed  at  that  time. 

Section  V.  —  Piilanthemum  contain"  but  nnc  species, 
E.  Stamfordianum.  which  requires  the  same  general 
on  II.      iwkt  M.  Grbv. 


m,  15. 


green 
New  Gran* 

aa.  Infloresct nee  terminal. 
B.  Stems  without  bulb*:  leaves  distichous,  alternate  : 
only  top  of  column  tree  from  lip.  (Euepidendrum.) 

2.  Catillus.  Reiehb.  f.  (A*,  imperator,  Hort.).  Fls.  cin- 
nabar red.  New  Granada.  I.H.  21:162. 

3.  dnnabarlnum,  Ssltraann.  Stems 3-4 ft,:  fls. orange- 
red,  2  in.  in  diam.,  lobes  of  lip  deeply  fringed.  Beauti 
ful  species.  Brax.  B.R.  28:23. 

4.  ■burnenm.  Reichb.  f .  Stems  terete,  2-3  ft. :  fls.  3-1 
In.  In  dlam.,  yellowish  green;  lip  Ivory  white,  with  yel 
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a.  elliptioum,  Graham  (A*.  erti$»itdlium,  Hook.).  Fls. 
on  long  scapes,  clustered,  rose  or  purple,  Kin.  in  diam. 
Brax.  B.M.  3543. 

G.  Endretll,  Retchb.  f.  Stems  6-9  in.:  racemes  9-12- 
flowered:  fls.  1  in.  in  dlam.,  pure  white;  Hp  and  column 
spotted  purple.  Costa  Rica.  0.0.  EL  23:504. 

7.  evectum.  Hook.  Stems  3-5  ft.:  peduncles  nodding, 
2  ft. :  fls.  rich  purple,  Up  deeply  fringed.  New  Granada. 
B.M.  5902. 

8.  leucochllum,  Klotzsch  (A*,  imperitor,  ITort.).  Stems 
2  ft. :  fls.  5-9,  on  long  pedicels,  greenish  yellow,  lip  pure 
white.  New  Granada,  6,000-9,000  ft. 

9.  paniculatum.  Ruix  &  Pa  v.  Stems  3-4  ft,:  fls.  yt  In. 
across,  lilac-purple,  lip  whitish  yellow.  Venezuela  to 
Peru,  high  altitudes.  Most  free-flowering  and  best  of 
paniculate  species.  B.M.  5731.  I.H.  22:211. 

10.  radlcans.  Pa  von  (A.  rhiz6phorum,  Bntem.).  Stems 
semi-scandent,  up  to  5  ft.  long,  long  white  roots  from 
opposite  the  leaves:  fls.  up  to  2  in.  i 
most  brilliant  of  the  red-flowering  i 
amongst  heavy  grass.  On.  24:412. 

bb.  Stems  thickened  into  pseudobulbs. 
c.  Pseudobulbs  t-t-leaved  :  labellum  adunte  less  than 
half:  column  broad-winged.  (Barkeria.) 

11.  slogans,  Reichb.  f.  (Barkiria  tlegans,  Knowles  A 
Westc. |.  Stems  terete,  12  in.:  pedicels  24  in.:  fls.  5-7, 
nodding,  l'iln.  in  diam.,  lilac-purple;  lip  whitish,  with 
purple  blotch.  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico.  B.M.  4784. 

12.  Bkinneri.  Kateman  (Barkiria  Sklnneri,  Paxt.). 
Lvs.  ovate-oblong,  sheathing  the  slender  stem :  pedunch- 
terminal,  bearing  rose-lilac  flowers  about  1  In.  across: 
petals  and  sepals  nearly  equal,  petals  so  twisted  at  the 
base  as  to  present  dorsal  surface  to  the  observer:  la- 
bellum ovate,  with  3  raised  lines.  Guatemala.  B.R. 
22:1881.  P.M.  15:1  |  var.  major). 


i  and  M- 
dentstum  are  1  >i 
arriuma. 
Bnuwolas.  16, 
Capaetianum.  3». 
•  atillua.Z. 
rttmti,  23. 
rtnnabarintua,  3. 
roehleatum,  24. 
rrassUoUum,  5. 
■Itrhromurn,  17. 
»l<-s>n«.  11. 
evectom,  7. 
r Kurncam.  4. 
tlliptimin,  5. 
■adrasU.0. 
faleatam.  23. 

f  nrnat,  ja. 

Oodseftutnum.  20. 
impcra/or.2,  *. 
leucoehilom,  S. 


l.lnillcysnum.  13. 
mneulalum,  21. 
tnaeroehitum,  IS. 
neinorale,  18. 
(xlnratum  la  an 

.«rides. 
osmanthtun.  19. 
pjinirularu: 

25. 
prlsi 


roseum.  15. 
sangulneum  Is  s 

Brouchtonia. 
Hklnnerl.  12. 
spectablle.  14. 
StsmfordUnum.  1. 
t  i         run   Is  a 

S-humburxkU. 
venosum,  22. 


Inflorescence  radical. 
( Psilanthemum.) 
Stamlordiannm,  Bat  em. 

fusiform.  12  In.  long:  lvs. 
<-*  in.:  large,  panicles  of  yellow 


1 


Mayflower.    (See  Kpisjwa.  rm«o  536.) 
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13.  LiadUyantun,  Reichb.  f.  (Barkiria  LindleyAna, 
Batem.).  Stems  slender:  fl«.  numerous,  about  2  in. 
across,  rose-purple;  Ubellum  with  •  white  dl«k;  petals 
broader  than  the  sepals.  Central  America,  1839. 

14.  ipeettblls,  Beichb.  t.  ( Burkina  tpretdbilii, 
Batem. ).  Flok  i>e  Isabal.  Steins  tufted,  cylindrical, 
4-5  in.  high:  lvs.  2:  raceme  about  Odd.:  fix.  3-4  in. 
across,  bright  lilac  ;  sepals  linear-lanceolate ;  petal* 
ovate-lanceolate;  labellum  white  at  base,  red -spotted. 
Guatemala. 

CC.  Pstudobulbi  1S-,  rarely  S-Uavtd,  lab* Hum  adnate 
at  bant,  or  not  up  to  tht  middle,  column  not 
winged,  {Kncyclium.) 

15.  atropurporeum.  Willd.  {£.  marrorhMnm,  Hook.). 
Pseudobulbs  ovoid,  3—4  in.  high:  Irs.  lanceolate,  12-15 
in.  long,  dull  purple  colored:  peduncle  6-10-fld. :  fls. 
'iVi  in.  iu  diam.,  purplish  brown  upon  greenish  ground; 
lip  yellowish  white,  with  crimson  stripes.  Mez.  to  Vene- 
tuela.  B.M.  3534.  A.F.  6:609. 

Tar.  rtottUB,  Reichb.  f.  Sepals  and  petals  purplish, 
lip  bright  rosy.  Guatemala.  P.M.  11:  2+3. 

16.  BrastaTOlsj,  Reichb.  f .  Pseudobulbs  pear-shaped : 
lvs.  6-9  in.:  racemes  18-24  in..  6-9-fld.:  fls.  4  in.  across, 
sepals  and  petals  narrow,  yellowish  brown;  lip  trowel- 
shaped,  purple,  white  and  green.  Mex.  to 
8,000  ft.  B.M.  5664. 

17.  dichromua,  Llndl.   Fls.  white,  Hp 
yellow  and  downy  at  base.  Braill. 

IS.  nemorlU.  Llndl.  Pseudobulbs  sub-globose,  I 
high:  lvs.  9-12  in.:  peduncles  2  ft.  long,  covered 
warts  :  fls.  3-4  in.  in  diam.,  rose-colored  ;  lip  rosy 
mauve,  streaked  with  purple.  Me*.  B.M.  4606.  G.C. 
11.  24:332.  A. P.  6:633. 

19.  osmanthmn,  Rodrigues  (A'.  Oodteffianum,  Rolfe. 
K .  Caparti&num,  Llndl.).  Fls.  l'»  in.  across,  in  large 
panicles,  light  green,  suffused  with  brown;  lip  white, 
lined  with  rose-purple,  fragrant.  Bras. —One  of  the 
handsomest  species. 

20.  prism  a  toes,  rpum,  Reichb.  f.  [K.  maeulAtum. 
Hort.l.  Pseudobulbs  ovoid,  tapering,  4-5  In.:  lvs.  12-13 
in.:  lis.  IX  In.  across,  pale  yellow-green,  with  purplish 

';  spots;  lip  pale  purple,  with  yellow  tip  and  white 


21.  TitslUnutn,  Llndl.  Pseudobulbs  ovoid.  2  In.  long: 
lvs.  6-9  in.:  peduncles  15-18  in.,  10-15-flowered  :  fls. 
rlnnabar-red:  lip  ami  column  orange.  Mex.,  <i, 000-9,000 
ft.  B.M.  4107.  G.C.  111.  10:141. 

Var.  mAjus,  Veitch.  Pseudobulbs  shorter  :  racemes 
denser:  lis.  larger  and  more  brilliant.  G.C.  III.  12:159. 
—  Very  superior  to  the  species ;  type  no  longer  Imported. 

CCC.  Pttudobulbt  I-!-,  rarely  S-lrared :   lip  adnate  up 
to  apex  of  column.   ( A ulizeum. ) 

2*2.  vsnosum,  Llndl.  Bittkbflv  Okohio.  Scape  1  ft., 
with  white  sheaths:  lvs.  3,  4-6  In.  long,  linear-lanceo- 
late: scape  tumid  at  base,  5-7-tld. :  fls.  pink,  chocolate 
and  green,  about  1  in.  long,  lasting  a  long  time.  On 
oaks,  etc.,  Mex. -Of  easy  culture.  The  Florida  repre- 
sentative of  this  species  is  A'.  Tamprnn,  Llndl.  See 
9th  Rept.  Mo.  Bot.  Gard.  137,  plates  38.  39. 

23.  dliare.  Linn.  Pseudobulbs  rlavate,  4-6  In.:  lvs. 
4-6  in.,  springing  from  sheathing  bract:  peduncles  5-7- 
flowercd :  fls.  yellowish  green ;  Hp  white.  Tropical 
America,  between  5th  and  20 1 h  parallel  of  north  latitude. 
B.R.  10:784.  —  Plant  resembles  a  Cattlcva.  Introduced 
to  cult.  In  1790. 

24.  cochleatum,  Linn.  Pseudobulbs  3-4  In.:  Irs.  6  in.: 
racemes  4-7-flowcred  :  lis.  3-4  in.  across,  greenish 
white;  Hp  deep  purple  lieneath.  light  green  attore,  with 
maroon  blotch  on  each  side,  column  white.  Trop.  Amer. 
from  Fla.  to  New  Granada.  B.M.  572. -Introduced  17*47, 
first  epiphytical  orchid  to  flower  in  England. 

25.  lalcatum,  Llndl.  ( K.  ParkinioniAnum,  Hook.). 
Pseudobulbs  thin,  raising  from  running  rhizomi-s, 
monophyllous  :  lvs.  6-12  in.,  fleshy,  channeled  on  one 
side:  peduncles  2-5,  sheathed,  1-flowert-d:  lis.  5  in. 
across,  greenish  yellow  ;  lip  white,  greenish  at  apex. 
Mex.  to  Guatemala.  B.M.  3778.  — Plants  grow  Inverted. 


26.  trigTUtt,  Swartx.  Pseudobulbs  fusiform, 
nophyllous,  3-4  in.:  Irs.  8-12  in.:  fls.  inverted,  2  In.  Id 
diam.,  very  fragrant,  pale  greenish  or  whitish;  lip  crim- 
son streaked.  Guatemala,  through  the  West  Indies  to 
northern  Brasil.  B.M.  16t>9. 

27.  aurantlacum,  Batem.  Once  classed  In  the  sepa- 
rate group  of  Epirlwlium,  now  often  accepted  as  a  spe- 
cies of  Cattleva,  where  it  was  first  referred  by  Don. 
The  plant  grows  with,  and  much  resembles  Callleym 
Skinneri.  Fls.  1 S  in.  across,  orange-red.  Guatemala. 

Garden  hybrid.  :  A'.  Kirkeleyi  (Starofordlanum  X  O  Brlrn- 
ianum).-£.  Hurtoni  (O  Hrientanum  X  Ibagueuse).- A'.  M- 
lenee  txanthinum  X  radirans).—  A",  elegdntulum  (Wallisil  X 
Endrealo-WallisiiJ.  G.C.  III.  18:361.— E.  Endretio-  WallUii  — 
E.  OHrirnidnum  (evectnm  X  radicans).  G.C.  HI.  8:771.—  B. 
Pluebut  (O  BrieniannmXvit*lUnum).-g.  radicAnti  Stamh.r- 
didnum.-E.  radico  viteltinvm.-K.  WdUilio-eMdre.-E,  tan- 
thoradicane. 

Euepidendrum  :  E.  araeknoglottum.  Andre.  8ts.  4-5  ft.: 
fls.  rich  purple-lilac;  lip  fringed,  with  orange  calli.  New  Gra- 

Lindl.  »U  4-6 
wn  and  yellow. 


nada.    R.H.  lwrj :  VVl  —  A"  enemidiyhorum 
ft.:  racemes  ample,  drooping :  fls.purple.br 
fragrant.    Guatemala.  7.UU0  ft.    B.M.  5656  —  A*,  evnopitum.  B. 
Br.  Scape  few- to  many  fid. :  l\-s.  1-3,  thick  :  fls.  green,  tinged 
with  purple,  the  sepals  spatulate  and  rerolute.  the  petals  nar- 
8.  Fla.  and  8.  t)nee  offered  by  Reasoner.- 


rower  and  obtOSe.^t..  *        «uu  •  -     . ' i m      ujirnv^u;  nnMuuvi.— 

b'right'purple.    Brax.   B  EUuii.  Rolfe.    Fls.  ear- 

mlne-roae.  very  handsome.  Columbia.— E.  fulgent,  Brongn. 
Fls.  orange-scarlet.  In  crowded  raceme*.  Guiana  to  Bras.—*, 
gracilis,  Lindl.,  was  once  offered  by  John  Saul. — E.  Ibat/utnte, 
II. U.K.  Sts.  2-3  ft.:  fit.  orange-srarlet  ;  Up  yellow.  New 
Granada  to  Peru.  i.MO  tt.  —  E.  myridnlhum.  Undl.  Sts.  1-5 
ft.:  enormous  panicles  of  rich  purple  fls.:  Hp  with  I  yellow 
ealll.  Guatemala:  B.M.  5556.  Once  offered  by  Saul.-*.  ««*- 
turnum.  Linn.  Kts.  2-3  ft.:  pedunclea  H-10- flowered :  fls. 
white  and  yellowish,  &  In.  across,  very  fragrant.  8.  Fla.  aud 
Mexico  to  Peru  and  West  Indies.  B.M.  328*1.  Once  offered  by 
Keasuner. — E.  patpigerum,  Reirhh.  f.  Fls.  beautiful  Ulae. 
Mexico.— E.Pfdrii,  Rolfe.  Sts.  -1-6  ft.  high:  fls.  light  purple:  Hp 
with  white  disk,  in  numerous  racemes.  Costa  Rica.—*,  ftntd- 
t.    Sts  2-3  ft.:  fit.  3  in.  In  diam.. 


greeu:  lip  orange-red  and  yellow.  Cent.  Amer..  4,000  ft.  D  M. 
5K»  —  E.  ranUernm,  Undl.  Sts.  2-3  ft.:  As.  yellow  green, 
thickly  spotted  with  purple.  Mex.  to  Guiana.  B.R.  28:42.—*. 
rigidum.  J  acq.,  was  once  catalogued  by  Reasoner,— E.  KeKom- 
burgkii.  Undl.  Su.  2-3  ft.:  fls.  vermilion.  G  olana,  Broil. 
Quito.  B.R.  24:53.—*.  lyritigotkyrnt.  Rekcbb.  f.  8ts.  4-Sft.i 
fls.  deep  purple  j  lip  and  column  with  orange  and  yellow, 
prowded  In  long  racemes.  Bolivia.  8,000-9,000  ft.  B.M.  6145.— 
E.  Wallini.  Reichb.  f.  Sts.  4-6  ft.:  fls.  yellow,  some  purple 
spots:  Hp  orange  anil  purple,  upon  white  ground.  New  Gre- 
nada. 4.000-7.000  ft.  Has  lateral  as  well  as  terminal  racemes. 
Once  offered  by  Saul. 

Eueyelium:  F .  adrrna,  Reii-hb.  f  Fls  yellow,  reined  brown ; 
lip  yellowish  white,  purple-streaked.  Brazil.  —  *.  atafum. 
Batem.  Fls.  2  In.  across,  purple  and  green  i  lip  yellowish, 
streaked  with  purple,  fragrant.  Cent.  Amer.  B.M.  38W.-A". 
bitidum.  Anblet.  Fls.  pale  green,  dotted  with  purple  i  Uprose, 
urangr  and  white.  V?  Indies,  Guiana.  It  R,  22:1879.  — fc.  Fri- 
drriei  Uuilielmi.  Warsc.  &  Reirhli.  f.  Bulbs  4-5  ft.:  fls.  dark 
purple  •  hase  of  Hp  while  and  yellow.  Peru,  6,0«0-B.lM0  ft. 
I.H.  1M:4H.  Once  offered  by  Saul.— A",  unltvparlnum,  Beichb.  f. 
Fla.  brown  :  Hp  yellow.  In  large  rneemes.  Braiil.— J?,  onridi 
o\dt».  Llndl.  1'rtnicles  up  to  0  ft.  long  :  fls.  yellow  and  brown, 
sweetwented.  Stately  aperies.  Guiana.  B.R.  19:1623.  Once 
offered  by  Sanl  - E  pha-niecum.  Llndl.  Panicles  2-3  ft.:  fit 
deep  |mn>le.  mottletl  green:  lip  rirh  violet,  stained  crimson 
Handsome.  Cuba.  — F.  riri/ijftim.  Lindl  Scape  up  to  7  ft.  high 
fls  small,  up  to  20,greenisb.  stainwl  brown  Mexico 

Gkoicoe  Hansej*. 
(Greek,  rpi,  upon,  jraiu ,  earth ;  in  reference 
to  its  trailing  growth).  tiricAeta.  This  genus  includes 
our  charming  Trailing  Arbutus,  whirh  iu  New  England 
at  least  is  the  most  popular  of  all  our  wild  flowers. 
Creeping,  branching,  slightly  woody,  more  or  less  i 
hairy  shrubs:  lvs.  alternate  and  entire,  petiolate.  leatl 
ery  and  evergreen  :  fls.  monnpetalous,  perfect,  large, 
■Umorphous  or  din-cious,  sessile  in  axillary  or  terminal 
clusters;  sepals  5;  i-ondla  salver  shaped,  with  5  parted 
spreading  border  ;  stamens  10,  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  corolla;  style  columnar:  stigma  fi  lolie.l  :  ovary 
5-celled,  many-oruled  ;  capsule  depressr«|.glo- 
encircled  by  the  persistent  calyx.  Two  species. 
N.  E.  America  and  Japan.  The  A\  eorxlifolia  quoted  in 
Index  Keweiisls  as  South  American  is  probably  not 
of  this  genus.  It  seems  to  be  known  only  from  the  old 
description  of  Swarti  i  l792). 

The  cultivation  of  the  Trailing  Arbutus,  especially  in 
localities  where  it  has  been  exterminated  by  ruthless 
"Mayflower   parties,"  always   attracts  interest.  Only 
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*  brief  epitome  is  here  given.  For  fuller  details, 
consult  G.F.  5:202  and  8:15;  also  "The  Nursery  Book," 
whlch  gives  the  experience  of  a  specialist.  Occur*  in 
sandy  and  rocky  woods,  especially  under  evergreen  trees 
In  earliest  spring.  Thrives  only  in  a  humid  soil  and 
<hady  situations.  Transplanted  with  difficulty.  When 
a  too  great  shock  is  received  from  difference  of  ex- 
posure, change  of  temperature,  etc.,  it  dies  within  2  or 
3  years,  if  established  at  all.  Small  plants  must  be  pro- 
cured, removed  without  harming  the  roots,  and  planted 
under  the  same  conditions  of  soil  and  exposure  with  the 
greatest  care.  They  may  also  be  taken  up  in  late  Sep- 
tember or  October,  new  roots  formed  in  the  greenhouse 
»r  cold  frame,  wintered  in  a  coldpit,  but  not  planted 
until  the  second  spring.  Best  on  the  north  side  of  a 
hill,  in  light,  sandy  soil,  mixed  with  leaf -mold.  Once 
established  it  spreads  rapidly.  Prop,  by  division  of 
old  plants,  layers  or  cutting*.  Seeds  are  rarely  found, 
but  when  found  may  be  used,  though  slow  to  develop. 

ripen.  Linn.  Traiijno  Arbutus.  Ground  Laurel. 
xLarrtiOWEB.  (The  Mayflower  of  English  history  and 
literature  U  the  Hawthorn.)  Fig.  763.  Spreading  on  the 
ground  in  large  patches,  with  hirsute  branches  6-15  in. 
long  just  beneath  the  lvs.,  sending  out  rooU  and  leaf- 
and  flower-bearing  stalks  every  2-3  In.:  lvs.  oval  or 
nearly  orbicular,  thick,  acute  or  obtuse,  cordate  or 
rounded  at  the  base,  glabrous  above,  hirsute  below, 
green  on  both  sides,  1-3  in.  long,  petioles  hairy :  fls.  spicy- 
fragrant,  few  or  several  crowded  in  clusters,  practically 
dioecious,  either  stamens  or  pistils  being  abortive,  the 
female  lis.  larger  and  whiter,  the  male  smaller  and  rosy. 
Em.  431.  O.W.P.  37.  Mn.  3:17.  On.  45,p.  193.  New- 
foundland to  N.  W.  Terr.,  south  to  Fla.,  Ky.  and  Mich., 
chiefly  east.  The  vernacular  name  is  pronounced  Ar*- 
hu-tus,  not  Ar-bu'-tus.  A>  i>hklps  Wtozaw. 

EFILXLIA  and  EFICATTLETA  are  bigenerir  hvbrids. 
See  O.C.  III.  16:629;  21:233;  22:83;  23:391. 

EFILOBITTM  (Greek,  upon  the  pod;  the  flower  and  pod 
appearing  together).  Onagr&cea.  This  genus  Include- 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial  plants,  thriving  in  any  soil, 
with  willow-like  foliage,  and  large,  showy  spikes  of  deep 
pink  or  rosy  crimson  fls. borne  from  June  to  August.  Tbey 
are  particularly  suited  for  naturalising  in  meadows  for 
mass  effects.  A  genus  of  about  63  species,  widely  scat- 
tered in  temperate  and  frigid  regions:  herbs,  or  sub- 
■hrubs,  erect,  sprawling  or  creeping:  lvs.  alternate  and 
opposite,  toothed  or  not:  fls.  axillary  or  terminal,  soli 
tary  or  in  spikes  or  racemes,  rosy  purple  or  flesh-colored, 
very  rarely  yellow;  calyx  tube  scarcely,  if  at  all,  pro 
duced  beyond  the  ovary;  petals  4,  obovate  or  obcordate, 
erect  or  spreading;  stamens  8:  ovary  4-celled;  seeds 
comose. 

The  taller  species,  like  £.  onguttifotium  and  Air- 
Milium,  make  very  rank  growth  In  moist  places,  and  are 
therefore  especially  adapted  for  the  wild  garden  or  for 
naturalizing  along  the  water's  edge  and  in  low  meadows. 
The  underground  runners  travel  great  distances,  and 
the  plants  spread  fast  when  not  kept  In  bounds.  Prop, 
by  division  or  seeds. 

eztgustitdlium,  Linn.  (A*,  tpiedlnm.  Lam.).  Great 
Wiclow  Herb.  Firs  Weed.  In  cult,  mostly  branched 
and  3-6  ft.  high;  in  the  wild  simple  or  branched,  2-8  ft. 
high :  lvs.  alternate,  very  short-petioled,  lanceolate, 
entire  or  minutely  toothed,  2-6  in.  long,  4-12  lines  wide, 
pale  beneath,  acute,  narrowed  at  bases:  fls.  spreading, 
in  long,  terminal  spike  like  racemes,  petals  rounded  at 
tip;  stigma  4-lobed:  capsules  2-3  In.  long.  Eu„  Asia, 
N.  Amer.  B.B.  2:481.  Var.  alba,  Hort.,  has  pure  white 
flowers  suitable  for  cutting;  also  occurs  wild.  This  vn 
km  perfected  in  England.    It  forms  a  compact 

hirst  turn,  Linn.  Stout,  2-4  ft.  high,  with  short  but 
conspicuous  soft  hairs:  lvs.  oblong-lauceolatc,  usually 
opposite,  sessile  and  often  clasping,  with  manv  small, 
••harp  teeth,  1-3  In.  long,  pubexcent  on  both  sides:  fls. 
erect,  axillary,  about  1  in.  across;  petal*  notched.  Bal 
last  Weed  from  Europe.  English  names  arc  Codllns  and 
Cream,  Fiddle  Grass. 

EPIMEDIUM  (Oreek.  like  Mrdion.  a  plant  said  to 
grow  in  Media  ;  a  name  from  Dioscorldea,  retained  by 


LinnsBus).  Dtrbtridieea,  This  genus  contains  some  of 
the  daintiest  and  most  interesting  plants  that  can  be 
grown  in  the  hardy  border,  and  E.  macranlhum,  particu- 
larly, is  as  distinct,  complicated  and  fascinating  aa  many 
of  the  rare,  tender  and  costly  orchids.  The  whole 
tribe  to  which  it  belongs  is  exceptionally  interesting, 
and  is  one  of  tho  most  striking  of  those  rare  cases  in 
which  the  cultural,  botanical  and  artistic  points  of  view 
have  much  in  common.  A  well  grown  collection  of  these 
plants  In  pots  would  almost  certainly  win  high  praises 
and  prizes.  Of  the  12  genera  of  this  tribo,  only  Ber- 
beris  and  Nandina  are  shrubs,  all  the  rest  being  herbs, 
with  creeping,  underground  stems,  and  all  small,  choice, 
curious,  and  cultivated  to  a  slight  extent,  except  Bon- 
gardia  and  Leontire.  Podophyllum  contains  our  man- 
drake; Caulophyllum  the  quaint  blue  cohosh  ;  and  the 
others  are  Aeeranthus,  Achlys,  Diphylleia,  Jefferaonia 
and  Vancouverla.  A  collection  of  all  these  plants  should 
make  a  charming  study.  What  appear  to  be  petals  in 
K.  tnarranthum  are  really  tho  inner  row  of  sepals,  col- 
ored like  petals,  and  performing  their  functions,  while 
the  long  spurs  or  nectaries  are  supposed  to  be  highly 


764.   Epimsdium  macranthum. 


a,  E.  alplmun.var.  rnbrum;  b,  E.  plnnstum.  showing  3  types 


specialized  petals.  Epimedium  has  8  sepals  and  4 
petals,  which  are  mostly  small  and  in  the  form  of  nec- 
taries: stamens  4:  capsule  opening  by  a  valve  on  the 
back  :  lvs.  pinnately  twice  or  thrice  dissected.  They 
grow  a  foot  or  two  high.  For  A'.  diphgUum,  see  Acer- 
itnthut,  which  is  distinguished  by  its  flat,  not  nectary- 
like petals,  and  its  lvs.  with  a  pair  of  leaflets  on  each  of 
the  2  forks  of  the  petiole.  Of  their  culture  J.  B.  Keller 
writes,  "They  thrive  best  in  partial  shade,  and  are  par- 
ticularly well  suited  for  rockeries  and  (he  margins  of 
shrubberies.  Almost  any  soil  will  answer  for  them. 
The  peculiar  bronzy  tinls  of  the  young  foliage  contrast 
well  with  the  variously  colored  flowers.  Prop,  by  divi- 
sion." These  plants  are  suitable  for  pot-culture  and  for 
forrinff.  The  Garden  48,  p.  486,  shows  what  a  charming 
picture  can  bo  made  of  tho  foliage  alone  when  cut  and 
placed  in  a  bowl.  The  plants  retain  their  foliage  all 
winter,  especially  in  sheltered  spots  under  trees. 
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conspieuout,  often  1  in.  long,  some! 
as  long  as  the  showy  inner  sepals. 


l,  Morr.  &  Decne.  Fig.  764.  Lvs.  thrice 
ternate  ;  leaflet*  cordate-ovate,  unequal  at  the  base, 
sharply  toothed  ;  petioles  with  short,  spreading,  con- 
spicuous hairs  :  outer  sepals  sometimes  colored  bright 
red,  remaining  after  the  larger  and  showier  parts  of  the 
fl.  have  fallen  :  inner  sepals  ovate-lanceolate,  violet: 
spurs  white.  Japan.  B.R.  22:1906.  P.M.  5:151.  Not 
On.  46:984,  which  is  E.  pinnatnm.  Var.  niveum,  Voss 
IE.  nlrrum,  Hort.),  has  pure  white  fls.  Var.  roseum, 
Voss  ( E.  roseum,  Hort.  E.  niveum,  var.  roseum,  Hort. ), 
has  fls.  white,  tinned  with  pink  or  pale  rosy  red.  Var. 
violaceum,  Voss  [  E.  violaerxm,  Morr.  tc  Decne.).  baa 
violet  spurs,  shorter  than  in  E.  maeranthum.  but  much 
larger  than  In  the  other  species.  B.M.  3751.  B.R. 
26:43.   P.M.  4:123.  — A  very  interesting  species. 


medium-sized,  nearly  as  long  as  the  inner 


{E.  riibrum,  Morren). 
Pi*-  764.  Lv«.  biternate  (but  Hooker's  picture  shows  a 
tendency  to  the  thrice  tcrnate  condition),  minutely 
toothed  :  spurs  white,  marked  with  red,  as  in  Fig.  764, 
which  shows  the  very  distinct  appearance  of  the  flower. 
Japan.  B.M.  5671.  R.B.  3,  p.  33,  t.  6  ( 1853).  Hooker 
aays  this  differs  in  no  way  from  E.  alpinum,  except  In 
the  larger  and  red  (Is.,  while  the  type  which  grows  wild 
in  England  (though  probably  not  native)  has  dull  red- 
dish yellow  As.,  and,  though  advertised,  Is  probably  not 
in  cultivation. 

BB.  Inner  sepals  whitish  or  pa  It  yellow. 

Musschitnum,  Morr.  &  Decne.  Lvs.  only  once  tcr- 
nate, sharply  toothed,  as  in  E.  maeranthum :  all  floral 
parts  whitish  or  pale  yellow.  Japan.  B.M.  3745. —  The 
least  showy  kind,  but  worth  growing  in  a  collection,  Us 
spurs  having  an  individuality  difficult  to  describe.  Var. 
rtbrum,  of  Pitcher  &  Manda's  catalogue,  is  presum- 
ably an  error,  as  a  red-fid.  form  would  be  very  unex 
pec  tod. 

AAA.  Spurt  much  shorter  than  the  inner  sepals,  being, 
in  fact,  merely  small  nectar-glands. 
B.  Lvs.  ones  or  twice  female. 

pinna  torn,  Fisch.  Fig.  764.  Lvs.  usually  biternate, 
with  5  leaflets,  3  above  and  1  on  each  side;  leaflets  with 
•  deeper  and  narrower  basal  cut  than  in  E.  maeranthum: 
fls.  typically  bright  yellow;  nectaries  red,  a  third  or 
fourth  as  long  as  the  inner  sepals.  Shady  mountain 
woods  of  Persia  and  Caucasus.  B.M.  4456.  On.  46:9H4. 
erroneously  a*  E.  maeranthum.  On.  48,  p.  486. 

Var.  elsgans,  Hort.,  presumably  has  larger,  brighter 
and  more  numerous  fls.  E.  sulphurtum  of  European 
catalogues  is  regarded  by  J,  W,  Manning  and  J.  B. 
Keller  as  a  pale  ycllow-fld.  form  of  E.  pinnatum,  but 
by  Voss  as  a  variety  of  A',  maeranthum.  A  yellow 
form  of  the  violet-fld.  E.  maeranthum  would  be  very 
surprising. 

Var.  Colchicum,  Hort.  (A*.  C6lrhieum,  Hort.).  has 
brilliant  golden  yellow  fls.  and  nectarle*  1-1  'i  Hues  long. 

BB.  Lvs.  always  once  ttrnatt. 

Barralderianam,  Cosson.  This  Is  the  African  reprv 
sentative  of  A',  pinnatum,  from  which  it  differs  in  the 
key  characters  and  also  in  the  much  more  strongly  oil i- 
ate-toothed  leaflets.  Its  flowers  arc  a**palcr  yellow  than 
the  typical  A',  pinnatum.  It  is  fur  from  improbable  that 
specimens  connecting  them  will  bo  found  in  southern 
Europe,  if  not  in  Africa."  Algeria.  B.M.  6509. -Lvs. 
remain  all  winter.  Less  desirable  than  E.  pinnatum. 

E.  diphillum,  Ixxlil.  8ee  Aceranthut  dlphylluv— E.  nireum 
Is  catalogued  hy  VaiiTuberien  as  a  synonym  of  Mtitni-liSanum. 
but  the  chance*  arc  that  all  the  plants  advert  Ued  as  K  nlrrum 
are  E.  maeranthum.  var.  nlveuui.  The  spur,  are  so  nbviimtly 
longer  In  E.  mac  ran  th  tun  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  mnfnsion. 

W.  M. 

SPIFACTI8  I  Greek,  tpipegnuo;  it  coagulates  milk  l. 
Orehidacea.   Hardy  terrestrial  orchlils  of  minor  value. 

be  obtained  through  dealers  In 


native  western  and  Japanese  plants ;  tho  second  Is  listed 
in  the  American  edition  of  a  Dutch  catalogue.  Leafy 
orchids  with  creeping  rootstocks  and  unbranched  stems: 
lvs.  ovate  or  lanceolate,  with  plaited  veins:  fls.  purplish 
brown,  nearly  white  or  tinged  red:  lower  bracts  often 
longer  than  the  fls. ;  sepals  free,  spreading,  noarly  as  large 
as  the  petals ;  lip  free,  deeply  concave  at  base,  without 
callosities,  narrowly  constricted  and  somewhat  jointed 
in  the  middle,  the  upper  portion  dilated,  petalold. 

Boyleana.  Llndl.  ( A*,  gigantea,  Dougl.).  Stout,  1-4  ft 
high :  lvs.  from  ovate  below  to  narrowly  lanceolate  above. 
3-8  in.  long:  fls.  3-10,  greenish,  strongly  veined  with 
purple.  June,  July.  Wash,  to  Santa  Barbara,  east  to  S. 
Utah  and  W.Tex.,  on  banks  of  streams.  Also  Himalavas. 
Int.  by  Prlnglc  and  Horsford,  1883.  Mn.  8:145. 

atrorubens,  Schult.  '(A',  rubigindsa,  Crantxl.  Lvs. 
often  reddish  :  fls.  and  ovary  dark  purple  ;  lip  oval, 
acute,  or  slightly  notched:  bracts  equaling  the  fls.  or 
rarely  longer.  July-Sep.  Eu.,  W.Asia. 

EPIPHB0HITI8  is  a  bigeneric  orchid  hybrid  of  Epl 
dendrum  and  Sophronitia.  for  a  charming  picture  of 
which  see  R.H.  1896:476.   It  has  about  10  fls.,  chiefly  a 
brilliant  scarlet,  set  off  with  bright  yellow.    Ot.  46,  p 


EPIPHtLLUM  (on  a  leaf;  referring  to  the  leaf-like 
branches  on  which  the  fls.  grow).  Caet&et*.  Crab 
Cactus.  This  genus  is  confined  to  Braxil,  so  far  a* 
known,  where  the  plants  grow  as  epiphytes  upon  the 
trees,  along  with  orchids,  growing  in  large  " 


with  age,  hearing  areola*  only  on  the  margins  and  more 
or  less  truncated  ends,  from  which  grow  the  new 
branches  and  fls. :  fls.  more  or  less  conspicuoush 
zygomorphous  :  ovary  devoid  of  bracts,  and  those  of 
the  tube  comparatively  large  and  colored  as  the  petals. 
The  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Phyllocactus,  and.  indeed, 
the  last  two  species  are  referred  by  some  authors  to 
that  genus.  In  cultivation  many  forms  have  been  pro 
duced  III  rough  hvbridixation  between  the  different  spe 
cies  and  with  Phyllocactus  and  Cereus,  so  that  typical 
plants  are  rarely  met  with.  C.  II.  Thojipsom. 

Epiphyllutns  are  among  the  most  useful  as  decorative 
plants  of  all  the  Cactacea*.  Their  brilliant  colored  bios 
soms,  together  with  the  profusion  with  which  they  an- 
il Ml  ally  borne,  makes  them  worthy  of  a  place  In  every 
collection  of  plants.  They  are  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  root  readily  when  Inserted  In  an  ordinary  propa- 
gating bed.  Being  low-growing  or  pendent-habited 
plants,  they  are  very  useful  subjects  for  hanging 
boskets.  Like  most  of  the  Cactus  family,  they  may  be 
grafted  readily  upon  other  Cacti.  When  | 
plants,  they  are  often  grafted  to 
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the  pots,  m  as  to  show  them  off  to  bettor  advantage, 
when  in  flower.  Perttkia  aeuleata  and  P.  Blto  are  the 
stock  moit  commonly  uaed  for  grafting  Eplphyllums 
upon,  though  some  gardeners  prefer  grafting  upon 
Cert  hi  triangular  it.  taking  clean,  healthy  piece*  about 
1  foot  in  length,  first  rooting  them  and  establishing 
them  In  pots,  then  grafting  when  active  growth  of  the 
Epiphyllum*  commences  in  spring.  It  in  said  by 
some  gardener*  that  Epiphylluma  do  better  and  may  bo 
brought  into  flower  earlier  by  grafting  on  Ctrrnt  tri- 
amgularit.  Other  Species  of  Cereua  may  also  be  used 
as  stock  plants  for  grafting  upon,  especially  the  upright- 
growing  species,  as  C.  ealutrrinut.  The  system  Known 
*.»  wedge-grof  ling  is  the  best  method. 

When  grown  upon  their  own  roots,  the  soil  best 
suited  to  them  Is  two-thirds  flbrous  loam  and  one-third 
leaf-mold,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  silver  sand  and 
pounded  brick  added  to  keep  the  soil  porous,  as  they  are 
very  impatient  of  too  much  moisture  at  the  roots.  The 
pot*  or  pans  In  which  they  are  grown  must  also  be  well 
drained.  They  require  careful  watering  at  all  times,  but 
during  the  fall  and  early  winter  they  should  receive 
only  enough  to  keep  them  from  shriveling.  They  are 
best  kept  In  the  greenhouse  the  whole  year  round,  giv- 
ing them  an  abundance  of  air  during  the  summer  to  In- 
sure well  ripened  growth.  A  temperature  of  45-50° 
during  winter  will  be  sufficient,  though  a  higher  tem- 
perature may  be  given  after  January  1  if  wanted  in 
flower  earlier.  Edwahd  J.  Canning. 

truncattua.  Haw.  Crab  Caotc«.  Christmas  Cactus. 
Pig.  765.  Stems  much  branched  and  hanging  in  large 
bunebes  from  the  trees  :  joints  obovate  to  oblong,  with 
strongly  truncate  apes,  1K-2  In.  long  by  about  in. 
broad,  bright  green,  margins  coarsely  serrate,  with  1-3 
large,  acute  teeth  on  each  side,  the  2  upper  ones  form- 
ing more  or  less  Incurved  horns  on  either  side  of  the 
truncation:  areolae  bearing  a  few  short,  yellowish  or 
dark  colored  bristles,  or  sometimes  none:  fls.  horizontal, 
growing  from  the  truncated  end  of  the  younger 
joint*,  strongly  irregular,  2}$-3K  in.  long,  In  va- 
rious shade*  of  reel:  fr.  p^ar-shaped,  red,  about 
Win.  In  dlsm.    Krai.   B.M.  2502.   O.C.  III.  19:9. 

—  Mont  of  the  forms  In  cultivation  are 
hybrid*  I "  t ween  this  species  and  some 
other  of  the  genus  or  with  Cereus.  Fig. 
70l.  A  common  basket  and  rafter  plant. 

K u q lelliintun.  Honk.  Stems  more 
upright,  with  pendent  branches :  joints 
in.  long  by  %-%  In.  broad, 
•  •blong  or  elliptical  to  obovate,  light 
green .  margins  crenate,  with  2-4 
nreolie  on  either  aide,  bearing  a  few 
very  *hort  dark  gray  bristles :  ns.  from 
the.  end  of  the  youngest  joints,  red, 
I-^t-2!*  in.  long:  fr.  red,  4-angled  or 
narrow-winged.  Bras.  B.M.  3717. 

Gatrt&erl,  K.  8c h.  (A\  Rutttl- 
1 1 An ii m,  var.    OttrtHtri,  Reg.). 
V)  a.htrb  Cactus.  Stems  of  more 
upright   habit,    with  drooping 
brunches:  joints  long-oblong  or 
elliptical  to  obovate,  %-'>%  in. 
long  by   K-l   In.  broad,  dark 
green,  margins  crenate, with 
about  5  areola)  on  either 
side,   bearing  6-12  rather 
stiff,  long,  yellow  or  brown 
bristles,  and  are  especially 
conspicuous  on  the  trun- 
cate*! apex,  where  they  form 
a  considerable  beard  :  fls. 
from  the  apex  of  the  young- 
est Joints,  2S-.1  In.  long, 
seaxlet-red:  fr.  red.  Bras. 
B.M.  7201. 

Epif,hvl\um  Otudenfyi,  lloul- 
let— Phyllocsctus  »p. 

  C,  H.  Thompson. 

KKFHYTES.  or  air  plants,  grow  on  trees  or  other 
plants  without  robbing  them  of  food.  Orchids  are  the 
mo*t  famous  examples  among  garden  plants.   Some  or- 


chids, however,  grow  in  the  soil,  and  others  are  true 
parasites.  Plants  that  live  on  decaying  organic  I 
and  have  lost  more  or  less  of  their  leaf-g 
saprophytes  Many 
mosses  are  Epiphytes. 

EPlSCEA  (Greek, 
thady  ;  they  grow  wild 
in  shady  places).  Oct' 
Htrdeea.  Probably  the 
best  garden  form  of  this 
genus  Is  the  refined  and 
elegant  basket  plant,  A'. 
cuprrata,  with  it*  rich, 
coppery  colored,  softly 
hairy  leaves,  shown  In 
Pig.  767.  The  genus  has 
perhaps  30  species,  all 
tropical  American. 
Herbs  with  long,  short 
or  no  hairs  :  stem  from 
a  creeping  root, branched 
or  not :  Ivs.  opposite, 
equal  or  not  in  sise : 
fls.  pcdicelled,  axillary, 
solitary  or  clustered  ; 
corollas  mostly  scarlet, 
rarely  whitish  or  pur 
plish  ;  tube  straight  or 
curved,  more  or  less 
spurred  st  the  base; 
limb  oblique  or  nearly 
equal ;  lobes  5,  spreading,  rounded. 

JCpitcra  cuprrata  is  one  of  the  I 
ket  plants,  especially  for  the  warmest  green- 
houses. It  can  also  be  used  in  pyramids  and 
mounds,  as  told  under  Flttonia.  As  it  does  not 
require  so  close  an  atmosphere  as  the  Fittonias, 
it  can  be  grown  in  some  living  rooms  and  per- 
haps outdoors  In  summer  in  a  shady  place.  Its 
chief  charms  are  the  slender,  trailing  habit,  the 
soft  hairiness  of  the  leaves,  the  coppery  hue, 
which  is  often  laid  on  like  paint  In  two  broad  bands 
skirting  the  midrib,  and  the  rarer  and  perhaps  finer 
metallic  bluish  luster  of  which  one  occasionally  gets  a 
glimpse  In  a  finely  grown  specimen.  Give  very  rich, 
fibrous  loam,  and  in  summer  partial  shade. 

A.  Fit.  «•*(<«. 

ChonUlenxU,  Hook.  [CyrtodtXr*  CkontaUntit, 
Seem.).  Stems  stout,  more  or  leas  ascending,  dark  red- 
dish purple,  6-10  in.  long  :  Ivs.  opposite  and  irregu- 
larly wborled,  3—4  in.  long,  oblong-ovate,  crenate,  ob- 
tuse, rounded  at  the  base,  decidedly  convex  on  both 
sides  of  the  midrib  and  between  the  much-sunk  veins, 
margins  recurved,  green,  marked  with  regular  purple 
patches,  which  advance  from  the  margins  between  the 
veins  toward  the  midrib  and  are  more  or  less  oblong: 
fls.  in  l's  and  2's  ;  corolla  tube  with  a  sac  at  the  base, 
the  limb  oblique,  1K-2  in.  across,  with  small  and  regu- 
lar but  conspicuous  and  beautiful  teeth.  Ch  on  tales 
region  of  Nicaragua.  B.M.  5925.  R.B.  22:241.  F.S.  18: 


idandard  ha* 


aa.  fit-  tear  let. 


cupreata,  Hanst.  (ArXitnfnet  cupreita.  Hook.).  Fig. 
767.  Stems  slender,  creeping,  branched,  rooting  at  the 
joints,  with  a  main  branch  rising  erect  a  few  inches, 
which  bears  the  fls.  and  the  largest  Irs.:  Ivs.  copper- 
colored  above:  fls.  solitary,  9  line*  wide,  scarlet,  with  a 
small  sac  and  denticulate  limb.  Nicaragua.  B.M.  4312. 
Var.  Tiridilalia.  Hook.,  has  green  foliage  and  larger  fls., 
1  in.  across.  B.M.  5195. 

eocclne*.  Benth.  £  Hook.  (Cyriorltlracocefnea,  Hot*., 
B.  S.  Williams).  !,vs.  dark  metallic  green,  3-4  in.  long. 
2>4-3  In.  wide.  Free-flowering. 

Robert  Suork  and  W*  M. 

EQUIBETUM  coutains  the  weed  known  as  Horse  tail*, 
or  Scouring-rushes.  They  are  suitable  for  naturalizing 
in  waste  and  wettish  places.  They  hold  sandy  banks. 
The  following  have  been  advertised  by  dealers  in  native 
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E.  arvin$t.  hiemilt  (Pig.  768),  limdtum,  pro- 
Unte,  robiitlum,  $cirpo\dei,  Mflvdticum,  vari*g&tum. 

For  descriptions,  consult  the  manuals.  They 
grow  usually  In  moist  or  swale-like  places. 
They  are  flowerless  plants,  allied  to  ferns  and 
club-mosses. 

ERAOBOSTIB  (Greek,  lore  and  gratt). 
Uramintir.  Love  Grass.  Annual  or  peren- 
,  with  herbaceous  stems  of  various 
from  6  in.  to  several  feet  tall, 
simple  or  often  branched.  Inflores- 
cence composed  of  very  variable  panicles, 
either  close  and  narrow,  or  loose  and  widely 
spreading:  spikelets  2-many-fld.,  the  upper- 
most imperfect.  Closely  allied  to  Poo,  from 
which  It  can  be  distinguished  by  its  3-nerved 
fl. -glumes,  which  are  destitute  of  any  woolll- 
ness.  The  species  are  very  variable  and  their 
limits  hard  to  define.  About  100  species  oc- 
cur In  the  warm  and  temperate  regions  of 
both  hemispheres,  few  of  which  are  of  any 
agricultural  or  horticultural  value.  The  fol- 
lowing are  cult,  as  "ornamental  grasses"  in 
flower  gardens. 

Abyssinia*,  Link.  A  branching,  leafy  an- 
nual, 2-4  ft.  high,  with  widely  spreading  cap- 
illary panicles  of  many  spikelets:  Ivs.  12-14 
in.  long,  rough  on  the  upper  side,  llgule  a 
mere  ring :  panicles  slender,  gracefully 
drooping,  grayish  when  in  full  bloom:  spike- 
lets 5-7-fld.,  one-fifth  of  an  inch  long.  Africa. 
—In  cult,  as  an  ornamental  grass  for  bou- 
quets. Grain  used  as  food  in  Africa.  By 
somo  referred  to  Poa. 

amabilis,  Wight  ft  Am.  (Poa  amdbilit. 
Linn.).  An  erect  grass  0  in.  to  1  ft.  high, 
with  Inconspicuous  linear -lanceolate  Ivs., 
dilate  at  the  base:  spikelets  very  large  and 
broad,  closely  resembling  quaking- 
( Brisa) ,  16-24-fld.  India.  -  la  cult,  as  an 


■,  Neea.  Feather  Love-Gram.  An 
erect  grass  1-2  ft.  high,  with  smooth  culms 
and  rough  Ivs.:  panicles  closely  contracted, 
dense:  spikelets  very  small,  4-7-fld.,  numer- 
ous, and  presenting  a  feather-like  appear- 
ance In  mats.  S.  Amer.— In  cult,  as  an  orna- 
mental  grass. 

Bquisetum    maxima,  Baker.    Large  Love-Grass.  A 
hyemale-  tall,  robust  plant,  2-3  ft.  high,  with  lanceolate 
Common  .,e.,iiiiinate  Ivs.,  cordate  at  the  base:  panicles 
riish"*"  veT  ,ax  »n<l  bro»d>  °-9  ln-  lonK:  ■P»k<"let* 
oblong,  flattened,  very  large,  W-%  in.  long. 
Madagascar. —  One  of  the  most  ornamental  species  of 
the  genus. 

COllina,  Trin.  I  A'.  tuarlolem,  Becker).  'Fig.  769.  An 
erect,  leafy  annual,  1-3  ft.  high,  with  densely  lid.,  spread- 
ing panicles:  spikelets  w-13-flcl.,  numerous,  one-fifth  in. 
long :  pedicels  of  spikelets  and  branches  of  panicle 
rough:  Ivs.  smooth  beneath,  rough  above.  Asia. -The 
species  is  very  variable  under  cult.,  many  different 
forms  being  found,  ln  cult,  as  an  ornamental  grass  for 
bouquets. 

R.  mdjor.  Host.  STIXK  Grass.  A  common  species,  crowing 
chiefly  in  cultivated  or  waste  ground.  When  fresh  it  emits  a 
strong,  unpleasant  odor,  —  Intr.  from  Eu.  —  £.  preiinaeta. 
Sees  Mkapow  COMMiiiAHR.  A  very  pretty  perennial  grass, 
with  showy  colored  spikelets.  A  native  of  the  eastern,  south- 
ern and  middle  states.  It  is  often  gathered  for  dry  bouquets. 
Should  be  Int.  into  cult,  for  ornament. 

The  seed  sent  out  by  a  leading  seedsman  as  containing  Ave 
different  species  {P..  tltgant,  amabilit,  maxima,  (iiormlmi, 
and  Poa  amabilis),  when  grown  proved  to  he  onr-  and  the  same 
thing:  vis.,  K.  tuarrolem.  This  statement  i«  maile  from  spec! 


mens  grown  by  Professor  Tracr  ..f  Stsrkrllle,  Mis«.,  in  1SXS. 
and  also  observed  by  myself  in  IstiT.  l».th  In  the  Hnrt  and  the 
But.  Gardens  at  Cornell  I  niversity.  p.  B.  Kennedy. 

ERANTHEMOM  (Greek.  Invtly   flourr).  Aranthd 
eta.    Perhaps  30  species  of  tropical  shruhs  and  sub 
shrubs,  some  of  which  are  cultivated  ehieflv  for  their 
foliage  and  others  for  their  flowers,    l.vs.  entire  or 


rarely  coarsely  toothed:  fls.  white,  lilac,  rosy  or  red, 
borne  In  various  ways  ;  bracts  and  bractlets  narrow, 
small;  corolla  tube  long,  slender,  cylindrical  throughout 
or  rarely  with  a  short  throat  ;  limb  5-parted  ;  stamens 
2  :  ovules  2  in  each  cell  ;  seeds  4  or  fewer.  The  genus 
DgsdaJacauthus.although  in  a  different  tribe,  is  separated 
only  by  a  combination  of  technical  characters,  bnt  the 
garden  forms  of  both  genera  described  in  this  work  are 
all  distinguishable  at  a  glance.  For  culture,  see  Jut- 
tide.  Consult  Dadalncanthut. 

A.  Fit.  purple. 
laxillornm,  Gray.    Height  2-4  ft.:  Ivs.  on  the  same 
plant  varying  greatly  in  size  and  shape,  those  near  the 
fls.  2-3Sin.  long,  8-15  lines  wide;  petioles  2-6  lines  long, 
widest  below  at  or  above  the  middle,  more  or  less  ov 
oblong,  obtnse,  narrowed  at  the  base  :   fls.  in  cy 
stamens  2,  perfect,  sharp-pointed.  Fiji.  B.M.  6336. 

AA.  Fit.  purt  while. 
tuberculatum,  Hook.  Easily  told  while  growing  by 
the  many  small  roundish  and  rough  elevations  on  the 
branches:  Ivs.  small,  %-%  in.  wide,  rarely  If  ever  1  in. 
long,  broadly  ellipitical,  obtuse  or  notched,  almost  ses- 
sile :  fls.  numerous,  borne  singly  in  the  axils,  In  sum- 
mer ;  corolla  tube  very  long  and  slender,  IX  In.  long; 
limb  1  in.  across  ;  stamens  scarcely  exerted.  Habitat 
B.M.  5405. 


Fit.  white,  iperkled  with  rtd  purpl*. 
B.  Foliage  netted  with  yellow. 
retieulitum,  Hort.  (A'.  SehSmburgkii,  Linden). 
Height  4  ft.:  upper  Ivs.  2-7  in.  long,  ovate-lanceolate, 
characteristically  netted  with  yellow  ;  lower  Irs.  6-10 
in.  long,  not  netted,  but  the  veins  prominent  and  yel- 
low :  fls.  racemose  ;  corolla  speckled  with  blood-red  at 
the  mouth  ;  anthers  reddish  brown,  < 
Australia.  B.M.  7480.  I.H.  26:349. 


bb.  Foliage  not  ntttrd  with  yttlow. 

Anderson!,  Mast.  Lv*.  lanceolate  or  elliptic,  narrowed 
into  a  short  stalk:  fls.  in  a  spike  ft  in.  long;  lower  mid- 
dle lobe  of  the  corolla  larger  and  speckled  with  purple. 
Trinidad.   Gn.  4.ri:!M3. 

The  following  trade  names  belong  to  plants  grown  chiefly  for 
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their  foliage.  Probably  many  of  them  belong  In  other  genera. 
— K.  mlbo-nuiruinatum.  Lti  broadly  margined  with  white  and 
irregularly  auffumed  gray.— E.  atrotanauineum.  Hort.  Int.  by 
W.  Ball.  1875.  Lvs.  large,  dark  wine-purple,  or  blackish  rrim- 
•on,  ovate  entire,  opposite,  stalked.  Said  to  endure  the  hotteat 
sunshine.— S.  euUritum.  "Lrt.  shining,  thick,  deep-veined."— 
E.  Eldorddo.  Lira,  greenish  yellow,  reins  deeper  yellow. — K. 
Mrteat  ruorum  of  Pitcher  &  Handa'a  catalogue,  presumably 
a  misprint  for  rurrum-rubrvm,  has  Its.  "irregularly  shaped, 
ahailixl  with  light  and  dark  green,  and  blotched  with  yellow, 
which  darkens  to  reddish  purple. "  Possibly  =  Kittonia  Ver- 
arhaffcltii.— E.  nigreternt.  Presumably  with  blackish  lvs.— JT. 
purpurtum.  "Lvs.  and  stems  dark,  lurid  purple."  Siebrwht 
A  Wadlry. 

^The  following  trade  names  an-  accounted  for  In  other  genera: 

jerAkthu  (  Greek,  cr,  spring,  and  anthot,  a  flower; 
from  the  early  opening  of  the  flowers).  Hanuneulacea. 
Whctm  Aconite.  Low  perennial  herbs,  with  tuberous 
root* toe k :  basal  lvs.  palmately  dissected,  one  stem-leaf 
aesaile  or  amplexlcaul  Just  beneath  the  large  yellow 
fl.:  sepals  5-8,  petal-like;  petals  small.  2-lipped  necta- 
ries; stamens  numerous;  carpels  few,  stalked,  many- 
oruled.  becoming  follicles.  About  7  species,  natives  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Very  hardy,  and  at  home  in  half- 
shady  places,  among 
shrubs  or  In  the  bor- 
der; very  desirable  be- 
cause of  the  very  early, 
bright  fls.  Prop,  by 
division  of  roots.  The 
place  where  the  tubers 
are  planted  should  be 
marked  during  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  foliage  is 
dead. 

The  earliest  generic 
name  is  Com  ma  rum, 
which  was  given  in 
Hill's  British  Herbal, 
p.  47,  pi.  7  (1756).  or 
51  years  before  Salis- 
bury made  the  name 
Branthit. 

hyemalls.  Salisb. 
(Belliborut  hyemalit. 
Linn.).  Fig.  770.  Erect, 
5-oin.:  basal  lvs.  long 
petloled  :  involucre  12- 
iS-parted.  the  bright  ^  h 
yellow-fls.  always  ses- 
sile; anthers  oblong.  J  an. -March.  Naturalised  from 
Eu.  B.M.  3.  Mn.  8:43.  G.C.  II.  11 :215. 

Var.  CUiciea,  Hutb.  [B.  Citleiea,  Schott  &  Kotschy). 
Much  like  the  above.  Involucre  of  deeper  and  more 
numerous  lobes:  anthers  ovate  instead  of  oblong;  se- 
pals broader,  being  about  l/i  in.  across;  follicles  always 
straight.  Season  a  few  weeks  later.  — The  stems,  when 
grown  in  gardens,  said  to  be  rod-brown.  Roots  of  this 
were  first  sent  to  England  from  Its  native  home  near 
Smyrna  in  1892.  Rare  In  Amer.  G.C.  III.  13:266.  Gn. 
45,  p.  192  (note). 

Sibirle*.  DC.  Much  dwarfer,  seldom  over  3-4  In. 
high :  fls.  bright  yellow,  a  little  smaller  than  those  of  A'. 
hyemalit,  5-scpaled.  Siberia. 

J.  B.  Killer  and  K.  C.  Davis. 


EREatOSUS  (Greek  name,  probably  referring  to  their 
tall  and  striking  aspect  in  solitary  and  desert  places). 
Z,i(idcc<*.  These  hardy  desert  plants  when  in  flower, 
with  their  great  flower-stalks  taller  than  a  man,  and 
crowned  with  a  spike  of  fls.  from  1-4  ft.  long,  are 
amongst  the  roost  striking  spectacles  In  the  choicer 
gardens  of  the  North  and  East.  Their  roots  are  cluster* 
of  fleshy  fibers  :  their  lvs.  all  from  the  root,  in  dense 
rosettes,  long  and  linear:  fls.  white,  yellow  or  rosy; 
perianth  bell-shaped  or  more  widely  spreading,  wither- 
ing and  persisting  or  finally  dropping  awnv;  segments 
distinct  or  very  slightly  united  at  the  base;  stamens  6: 
ovary  3-celled;  seeds  1-4  In  each  cell.  3-angled. 

W.  M. 


est  of  all  the  tall,  desert-inhabiting  plants  of  the  Lily 
family— a  family  Including  the  Poker  Plant,  the  Aloes, 
the  Yuccas,  and  many  others  that  are  not  so  tali  ami  ntrlk  - 
Ing  in  appearance  or  else  too  tender  to  grow  outdoors  in 
the  North.  Large  specimens  of  JT.  robuttut  will  annually 
produce  a  flower-stalk  8  ft.  or  mora  high,  with  racemes 
4  ft.  long,  remaining  In  bloom  for  a  month.  After  flow- 
ering the  lvs.  disappear  entirely,  but  early  in  spring 
they  reappear,  and  should  then  be  covered  with  a  box 
or  barrel,  to  protect  the  forming  flower-stalk  from  late 
frosts.  A  mound  of  ashes  over  the  crown  in  winter  is 
advisable,  or  a  box  with  water-tight  top  filled  with  dry 
leaves.  Both  species  like  a  rich  soil,  moist  but  well 
drained,  and  plenty  of  water  In  the  flowering  period, 
but  nonu  afterwords.  Prop,  by  division,  or  slowly  by 
seeds.  I^arge  plants  are  expensive,  but  they  can  some- 
times be  obtained  large  enough  to  flower  within  a  year 
or  so  of  purchase.  It  tries  one's  patience  to  wait  for 
seedlings  to  reach  flowering  sixe.  The  flowers  look  like 
small  stars.  W.  C.  Eoam. 

a.  Flowert  rosy. 
b.  Lrt.  lineetr-ligulate. 
robuatus,  Regel.    Root-fibers  thick  and  fleshy:  lvs. 
glaucous,  glabrous,  linear-ligulate,  2  ft.  long,  1K-2  in. 
wide,  rough Ish  on  the  margin,  with  minute  recurved 
teeth:  raceme  4-4Hln.wide:  stamens  about  as  long  as 

B.M.  6726.   Gng.  6:52.  824. 


the  perianth. 
Gn.  46,  p.  335. 


Turkestan. 

Mn.8:123.  J.H.  III.  29:267. 

BB.  Lrt.  ovate-lanceolate. 

Elweaii,  Michell  {£'.  Blwetiatiut.  Hort.).  Lvs.  light 
green,  ovate-lanceolate,  obtuse,  flat,  not  at  all  rough  at 
the  margin,  shorter  than  in  B.  robuttut,  nearly  trian- 
gular, even  more  glaupouB,  and  beginning  to  decay  at 
the  time  of  flowering:  perianth  segments  with  a  band  of 
deeper  color  down  the  middle.  Habitat  I  R.H.  1897:2«0. 
Gn.  54,  p.  99.  G.C  III.  24:137.-Int.  by  Lelchtlin  as  D. 
robuttut,  var.  Bluetii. 

aa.  Plover*  white. 
Himalaicus,  Baker.  Root  fibers  thick  and  fleshy:  lvs. 
9-12,  ligulate,  firm,  persistent,  1-1  'A  ft.  long.  6-15  lines 
wide  above  the  middle:  raceme  3-3  J-4  In.  wide:  staiuens 
about  as  long  as  the  perianth.  Himal.  B.M.  7076.  Gn. 
49,  p.  131.  G.C.  II.  10:49. 

AAA.  Fit.  tome  thade  of  yellow, 
a.  Color  light  yellow. 
•pectabilii,  Bleb.  Root  fibers  thick  and  fleshy:  lvs. 
6-15,  lorate.  slightly  glaucous.  12-18  in.  long,  6-12  lines 
wide  above  the  middle,  noticeably  narrowed  at  the  base: 
raceme  1—1 5-4  ft.  long,  2  In.  wide:  stamens  orange, 
Anally  twice  a*  long  as  the  perianth.  Asia  Minor, 
Persia.  B.M.  4870. 

BB.  Color  pur*  yellow  or  orange. 
Ban  gel,  Baker.    Lvs.  contemporary  with  the  fls.. 
linear,  1  ft.  long,  less  than  3  lines  wide:  raceme  4-5  In. 
long,  2  in.  wide  :  stamens  Anally  twice  aa  long  aa  the 
-Var.  parf*etna,  Hort.,  is  sold. 

bdb.    Color  orange. 
Baker.   Closely  allied  to  B.  Bungei,  but 
live  plants  have  less  acutely  keeled  lvs.:  root-fiber* 
tapering  upwards,  and  orange  fls.  and  stamens.  Bokhara, 
Turkestan.  B.M.  7113.  iff,  jj# 

ER1A5THU8  (Greek,  woolly  flower).  Oranxlnea. 
Woolly  Beakd  Grass.   Plume  Gbass.  Tall  and  stout 
reed-like  perennials,  with  the  spikes  crowded  In  a  pan! 
cle  and  clothed  with  long,  silky  hairs,  especially  In  a 


tuft  around  the  basoof  each  spikelet.  Splkeicts  in  pairs, 
one  sessile,  the  other  pedicellate.  Glumes  4,  the  fourth 
enclosing  a  hermaphrodite  flower  and  awned.  Species 


Jt.  robuttut  and  E.  Bimalaieut  are  probably  the  hardl-      only  an  incident  in  the  North. where  frost  often  cuts 


about  18,  in  the  warmer  regions  of  both  hemispheres. 

Brianthut  lfavenna  is  the  best  hardy  substitute  for 
the  pampas  grass,  which  is  the  most  famous  of  all  tall, 
plumy  grasses.  For  general  purposes  and  for  aquatK- 
groups  and  bedding  it  has  no  peers  in  the  North  except 
Arundo  Donax  and  a  few  tall  luiinlKios.  These  latter, 
however,  are  grown  for  their  foliage  effects,  and  while 
the  plumes  of  Arundo  arc  highly  ornamental,  they  are 

i  down 
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the  plants  before  they  flower.  The  general  appearance 
of  Erlanthus  is  striking  and  unique,  and  for  the  plume 
like  character  of  its  flowers  it  has  few  if  any  rivals. 

Ravennss,  Beauv.  (SiirrAunim  Bar/nnir,  Muir.). 
Wool  Grabs.  Plumb  Gkasn.  Kavenna  Grass.  A  tall, 
hardy  grass,  4-7  ft.  high,  very  ornamental,  either  planted 
alone  or  in  company  with  other  grasses:  Ivs.  very  long, 
linear,  pointed,  band-like,  sometimes  violet,  with  a  strong 
white  rib  in  the  center.  The  foliage  forms  graceful 
clumps,  from  which  rise  long  and  handsome  plumes, 
resembling  the  pampas  grass  ( 67ynf rt'wm  arge»Uum) . 
Southern  Europe.  R.H.  1090,  p.  546.  On.  54,  p.  496.- 
Its  cultivation  Is  not  difficult  In  ordinary  garden  soil.  A 
sunny  situation  is  preferable.  May  bo  propagated  by 
division  or  by  seed.  It  Is  exquisite  for  lawns,  and  flowers 
the  first  season  if  sown  very  early.  The  plumes  an-  tine 

P.  B.  KxMNEPr  and  W.  M. 

EBtCA  ( practically  meaningless;  probably  not  from 
ertiko,  to  break,  aa  commonly  stated).  JCritHcta. 
Heath.  This  is  the  genus  that  the  gardener  usually 
means  by  "Heath."  The  Heath  or  heather  of  Enclish 
literature  and  history  belongs  to  the  closely  allied  genus 
Calluna.  The  next  most  important  group  of  cultivated 
"  Heaths  "  Is  Epacrls,  which,  however,  belongs  to  a  dif- 
ferent order.  Ericas  are  low-growing,  evergreen,  much 
branched  shrubs,  with  needle-like  Ivs.  In  whorls  of  3-9, 
and  great  numbers  of  small  rosy,  white,  or  rarely  yellow 
As.,  of  which  the  most  Important  types  are  the  bell- 
shaped,  the  tubular,  and  the  vcntricose,  the  last  being 
swelled  at  the  base,  and  then  tapering  to  a  narrow  neck 
just  below  the  4  spreading  lobes.  Erica  Is  an  enormous 
genus,  and  the  hybrids  are  past  reckoning. 

Only  a  few  of  the  European  Heaths  are  hardy  In 
America,  and  we  have  no  native  Heaths  at  all  in  this 
hemisphere.  Of  about  14  kinds  of  Eriea  grown  outdoors 
in  Europe  to  produce  large  showy  masses,  only  3  are 
hardy  here,  and  It  is  safest  to  eover  these  with  ever- 
green boughs  in  winter.  Two  others  (A'.  Medittrranta 
and  B.  Lu$itaniea)  we  grow  under  glass  somewhat. 
The  tree  Heath  of  southern  Europe  (A*,  arborta)  will 
probably  never  be  a  feature  of  our  southern  landscapes. 

The  halcyon  days  of  the  Heaths  were  from  about  1806 
(when  the  English  took  the  Cape  of  Wood  Hope)  until 
the  middle  of  the  century.  Andrews'  colored  engrav- 
ings of  Heaths  ( 1809)  marks  the  first  flush  of  their  popu- 
larity. Practically,  if  not  absolutely,  all  the  Heaths  that 
are  grown  on  a  large  scale  have  been  developed  from 
the  South  African  species.  The  old  English  gardeners 
still  lament  the  glorious  days  when  tho  hard -wooded 
plants  of  Australia  and  the  Cape  formed  the  chief  fea- 
ture of  European  Indoor  horticulture.  They  complain 
that  the  present  generation  is  not  willing  to  give  them 
the  care  they  deserve.  This  Is  especially  true  of 
America.  Nevertheless,  according  to  William  Watson, 
of  Kew  (in  Garden  and  Forest,  1892,  p.  130),  Heaths  are 
still  grown  in  surprising  quantities.  Speaking  of  A\ 
hyemalis,  he  says:  "It  may  bo  said  with  truth  that  no 
other  plant  is  grown  in  such  enormous  quantities  for  the 
London  market.  At  least  a  doxen  nurserymen  might  be 
named  whose  annual  output  of  this  one  ileuth  amounts 
to  from  20,000  to  30,000  plants  each."  He  pictures  a 
plant  in  a  5-lnch  pot,  with  about  ]"•  shoots  a  foot  high, 
and  loaded  with  perhaps  1,000  flowers.  Such  plants 
sell  at  Christmas  for  about  'M  cents.  "'The  flowers  re- 
main fresh  for  at  least  a  month.  The  popularity  of  this 
Heath  Is  thus  easily  accounted  for:  it  is  cheap,  very 
pretty  when  in  flower,  and  lasts  just  long  enough  to 
satisfy  tho  masses  who  like  window-plants  and  change. 
The  plants  perish  almost  as  soon  as  the  flowers— that  is, 
all  those  which  find  their  way  into  the  window  of  a 
house,  or  Into  a  small  greenhouse.  And  this  accounts 
for  the  enormous  number  disposed  of  every  year.  In 
England  A',  hyemalia  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able plants  ever  introduced."  (In  America  Heaths  are 
of  minor  importance,  even  at  Easter,  and  the  kind  grown 
most  extensively  for  Christmas  seems  to  be  A*,  mt- 
lanlktm.)  Watson  adds:  ''It  Is  strange  that  a  plant 
which  has  enjoyed  an  exceptional  popularity  in  England 
for  something  like  fifty  years  should  never  hare  been 
figured  In  any  English  publication  or  work  until  now.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  tho  origin  of  the  plant,  nor 


ERICA 

find  any  picture  of  it  in  any  book  to  which  I  have  access 
here.  Nor  cau  any  of  tho*o  who  have  paid  attention  to 
garden  Heaths  assist  me." 

The  great  trouble  with  Heaths  Is  the  Immense  amount 
of  care  they  need.  Pew,  if  any,  classes  of  plants  require 
more  attention.  Hence  the  growing  of  Heaths  for  the 
market  is  extremely  specialized,  and  there  is  not  a  re- 
tail catalogue  in  the  country  that  offers  more  than  one 
species.  Nevertheless,  all  the  kinds  described  below  are 
grown  commercially,  and  are  of  the  first  importance 
in  the  genus.  The  stock  Is  largely  imported  from  Eng- 
land. Germany  has  a  very  different  set  of  varieties,  and 
Prance  still  another,  and  there  are  few  cases  among 
cultivated  plants  showing  so  great  a  difference  in  the 
three  countries.  The  risks  of  importation  are  consider- 
able, and  the  tendencies  toward  American  independence 
In  this  line  seem  to  bo  gaining. 

Another  difficulty  in  Heath  culture  is  the  poor  quality 
of  pent  obtainable  In  America.  In  England  the  peat  Is 


771.   Erica  hyemaUa. 

Prom  300.000  to  400.000  plants  of  this  Heath  are  sold  in  Lon- 
don every  Christmas. 

more  fibrous,  and  has  been  formed  in  past  ages  largely  by 

the  decay  of  the  native  heather. 

The  soft-wooded  kinds  arc  the  ones  most  grown.  The 
bard-wooded  sort*  require  a  longer  period  of  growth  and 
more  thorough  ripeniug  of  the  wood. 

Apparently  only  otio  yellow-tld.  Heath  is  cult,  in 
America,  K.  ('ai~rmliiiheAna.  t'ntesa  otherwise  stated, 
the  species  described  below  come  from  the  Capo. 

In  general  the  Krieas  do  not  grow  well  In  this  climate 
on  account  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  summer  months, 
but  some  varieties  grow  and  flower  even  better  here 
than  in  Europe.  The  choice  of  the  soil  is  very  important. 
A  light  peat,  mixed  with  sharp,  coarse  sand  is  about  the 
best  we  can  get  here.  After  flowering,  the  plants  should 
always  be  cut  down  to  keep  them  bushy  at  the  base  and 
well  shaped.  They  will  then  receive  a  good  repotting, 
using  always  very  clean  pots  and  plenty  of  drainage. 
Cuttings  are  made  from  December  to  April,  preferably 
from  young  plants,  the  tender  shoots,  about  1  Inch  in 
length,  being  best.  These  are  planted  firmly  in  a  pan 
filled  with  clean,  fine  sand,  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass, 
or  in  a  box  covered  tightly  with  a  pane  of  glass.  Bottom 
heat  l»  not  necessary.  When  rooted,  the  cuttings  should 
be  potted  in  small  pots,  and  when  well  started  should  lie 
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given  m  much  air  as  possible.  It  is  well  to  bring  the 
Ericas  out  of  the  greenhouse  as  early  In  the  spring  as 
possible.  The  pot*  should  be  plunged  in  a  good  situation, 
where  plenty  of  air  and  sunlight  can  be  bad  .  They  should 
be  wintered  in  a  greenhouse  extremely  well  ventilated, 
and  a  temperature  not  higher  than  from  40°  to  45J  F. 
When  in  bud  the  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  dry  out 
too  much.  Once  would  be  enough  to  cause  the  loss  of 
all  the  buds.  Very  often  the  Heaths  are  attacked  by  a 
disease  similar  to  mildew,  caused  by  an  excess  of  hu- 
midity in  the  air.  As  this  disease  is  very  contagious,  it  Is 
well,  as  soon  as  noticed,  to  use  sulphur  In  powder  or  sul- 
phate of  copper  In  solution  until  the  plants  are  rid  of  it. 
Index  of  species  described  below: 

assurgens,  13.  gmriliii,  7.  pneatana,  6. 

Bflhtrtltiana,  17.  krrbarea,  1.  regennliiant,  3. 

Cattra.  13.  kumalu.  5.  Tetralix.  4. 

rams*.  1.  hj-emalls.  6.  translucens.  18. 

Carnidishiaaa,  1L  Luiitaolca,  It.  vagaas.  2. 

Catmdishii,  11.  Medlterranea,  16.  ventrleoaa,  17. 

eodonodes.  14.  nuilaothvra.  K  Yilmoreana,  Wil- 

cqpresslna.  15-  Parmentierii ,  8.  moreana  and  Wll- 

cyUDdrtea.  12.  panolata.  13.  morel,  10. 
fragi-ans.  B. 

a.  Hardy  Heaths. 

B.  Spring  blooming   1. 

SB.  Summer-  and  fall-blooming. 

c.  Inflorescence  lateral   2. 

CC.  Inflorescence  terminal. 

D.  Ovary  drntr.lt/  covered  with 

long,  rough  hairs   3.  Striata 

do.  Ovary  with  short,  toft  hairs.  4.  Tstralix 
JlA.  Tender  Heaths. 
a.  Fall-blooming. 
C.  Corolla  club-shaped  or  funnel- 
shaped   5. 

CC.  Corolla  widest  at  base,  taper- 
ing to  a  much  constricted  neek.  6.  ; 
CCC.  Corolla  globose,  the  lobes  very 

short   7. 

BB.  Christmas-blooming. 

C.  Corolla  lobes  long  and  spread- 
ing   8.  mi  Is  lit  BOB 

cc.  Corolla  lobes  long  and  revolute  9.  tragrans 
coc.  Corolla  lobes  short  and  rather 

erect  10.  Wllmorei 

bbb.  Kaster-b looming. 

C.  Fls.  yellow  11.  Cav 

CC.  Fls.  rosy  to  while. 

D.  Corolla  tubular  12. 

DD.  Corolla  globose. 
B.  Isvm .  in,  threes. 

r.  Fit.  white  13.  panolata 

tr.  Fls.  rosy  14.  Lusitanica 

n.  Lrs.  in  fours  15.  oupraasina 

ODD.  Corolla    urn-shaped,    i.  r., 
longer  than  DD,  and  more 

constricted  at  the  neck  16.  Mediterranes 

DDDD.  Corolla  ventricose,  i.  »., 
swelled  at  the  base,  and 
tapering  slowly  to  n  nar- 
row neck  17.  ventricosa 

1.  earn**.  Linn.  (A*,  herbacea.  Linn.).  Height  6  in.: 
Irs.  in  4's  :  inflorescence  lateral  :  corolla  broadly  bell- 
shaped:  anthers  exscrted :  orarr  glabrous.  Mar. -May. 
Alp*.  L.B.C.  15:14.12.  B.M.  11."  (in.  54:1177  (a  charm- 
ing picture).  The  bright  rnsy-fld.  form  Is  the  best  and 
most  striking.  There  are  pale  red  and  pure  white  varie- 
ties. The  most  popular  of  all  hardy  Ericas.  Very  eaxlly 
prop,  by  division.  We  should  try  A'.  Mediterranea,  var. 
hybrida,  Hort.,  said  to  be  a  cross  with  E.  carnea,  and  in 
Kneland  thriving  almost  as  well  in  loam  as  in  peat.  See 
On.  55,  p.  125,  and  54,  p.  262. 

2.  vacant.  Linn.  Cornish  Heath.  Lvs.  In  4's  or  5's: 
sepals  small,  ovate,  obtuse  ;  corolla  ovate-bell-shaped; 
anther*  ovate-oblong,  2 -parted,  exserted  :  ovary  not 
hairy.  W.  Eu.  and  Medit.  —  Fls.  pale  purplish  red. 
(irows  3-4  ft.  in  England;  1  ft.  with  J.  W.  Manning, 
Reading,  Mass.  Var.  Alba  has  white  fls.  Var.  eapitata. 
grows  1-2  ft.  high  with  Meehan  at  Oermantown,  Fa.. 
«od  has -small  whitish  lis.  with  a  purplish  Up." 


Heath.  Lvs.  in  4's,  a  little 
nd  5  :  sepals  lanceolate,  ob- 
n arrowed  at  the  throat;  an- 


more  erect  than  in  Nos.  3  and  5  : 
tuse;  corolla  ovoid-oblong, 
thors  awl-shaped  or  awned,  included  :  ovary  densely 
covered  with  long,  rough  hairs.  Corsica.  — Attains  4  ft. 
in  England,  but  grows  1-2  ft.  high  with  Meehan,  at  Oer- 
mantown, Pa.  Branches  strict,  rigid. 

4.  Tetralix,  Linn.  Bell  Heather.  Chobs- leaved 
Heath.  Lvs.  In  4's.  margin  folded  back:  fls.  rosy;  se- 
pals ovate-lanceolate,  ciliate  ;  anthers  awl-shaped  or 
awned.  Included  :  ovary  with  short,  soft  hairs.  W.  Eu. 
-Foliage  grayish.  Height  in  England  6-12  In.  With 
Manning,  at  Reading,  Mass.,  about  8  In. 

5.  hy emails,  Hort.  Fig.  771.  Written  also  hitmalis. 
Watson  thinks  it  may  be  a  winter-flowering  form  of  A'. 
perspicua,  figured  in  L.B.C.  2:102  and  18:1778  as  A'. 
Linna-ana.  Fls.  rosr  pink,  tipped  white.  Var.  alba  has 
white  fls.  With  L.  Dupuy,  Wbltestone,  L.  I.,  It  flowers 
in  Sept.  O.F.  5:137.  On.  41:856.  H.  D.  Darlington 
says  It  Is  very  distinct  from  A',  perspicua . 

6.  prtMtans,  And.  ( A'.  Parmentiirii,  Loddlges).  Lvs. 
In  4's,  somewhat  incurved:  bracts  crowded  :  fls.  nearly 
sessile,  white,  faintly  flushed  pink  at  base,  in  terminal 
groups  of  4  or  more;  sepals  ovste,  rough-margined;  an- 
thers scarcely  acute.  Sep.  Varieties  are  pictured  under 
various  names  In  L.B.C,  plates  154,  1695, 197  and 

7.  gracilis,  Saltsb.    Lvs.  In  4's, 
bracts  remote  :  sepal* 
with  a  short,  sharp  point.   L.B.C.  3: 
"Fls.  purplish  rod."  Var.  autumnalit,  1 
Var.  vemallt,  fls.  in  Oct.  and  Nov. 

8.  melantaera,  Linn.  Fig.  772.  Lvs.  In  3'a,  obtuse, 
grooved  on  the  back,  younger  ones  often  rough,  with 

"i;  bracts  mostly  crowded  :  fls.  rosy; 


£244*1  pale  violet" 
J,  Hort.   Fls.  Sep. 


vale,  keeled,  colored  ;  anthers  black:  ovary  villous. 

Not  L.B.t".  9:867,  which  may  be  a  form  of  A",  nigrita. 
Flowers  in  Dec.  and  Jan.  A.F.  11:1133  and  12:579. 
F.E.  9:333. 

9.  tragrans,  And.,  not  Sallsb.  Lvs.  opposite,  ercct- 
appressed,  acute,  always  glabrous:  bracts  loose,  sepal- 
like: fls.  In  2's  ;  sepals  ovate,  kin-led,  green  :  ovary 
glabrous  or  slightly  bristly  at  the  tip.  Habitat!  B.M. 
2181.  L.B.C.  3:2*8. 

10.  Wilmorei,  Knowles  &  Westc.  (A.  H'ilmorea na  and 
Filmorrilna,  Hort.}.  Hybrid:  corolla  tubular,  bulged 
below  the  lobes,  slightly  velvety -hairy  :  fls.  in  l's-3's, 
rosy,  tipped  white.  R.U.  1892,  p.  202.  A.F.  4:251.  O.C. 
III.  19:201. -Var.  glaoca,  Carr.,  has  nearly  glaucous 
foliage.  Var.  calyculata,  Carr.,  has  a  large  additional 
calyx.  K.H.  1892,  p.  203.  In  F 
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11.  Cavendlsbiana,  Hort,  (B.  Cdvendiihii,  Hort.). 
Qybrid  of  JS.  dtprttia  x  JC.  Palertonii.    Lvs.  in  4'*, 


margins  revolute.  :  (Is.  in  2— 4's 


corolla  tubular  ;  sta- 
P.M.  13:3.  G.C.  1845. 
Gng.  5:331.    G.C.  II. 


mens  included ;  anthers  awned. 
p.  435.  F.S.  2:142.  A.P.  12:1143. 
18:213  and  20:597. 

12.  cyllndrica,  And.  and  Hort.,  not  Wendl.  or  Thunb. 
ortant    hybrid   of  un- 

i  parentage,  cult,  since 
1800.  Lv*.  in  4's:  flu.  nearly 
sessile  ;  corolla  1  in.  long, 
brilliant  rimy  red.  with  a 
faint  circle  of  dull  blue 
about  two-thirds  of  the  way 
from  the  base  ;  anthem 
awned,  included:  uverv  gla- 
broiiH.  L.B.C.  18:1734.  K.H. 
1859,  p.  42.  — Fls.  very  showy 
and  unusually  long.  The 
oldest  A\  cytindrica.  That 
of  Wend  land  is  a  yellow-fld. 
species  unknown  to  cult. 

13.  peraolat*.  Linn.  Fig. 
773.  Essentially  a  white-fid. 
and  very  variable  species, 
particularly  as  regard*  hairi- 
ness. Lvs.  erect  or  spread- 
ing, hirsute  or  glabrous  : 
corolla  small,  originally  \% 
lines  long;  lobes  ovate.  2-3 
times  shorter  than  the  tube, 
the  sinuses  acute,  narrow. 
8.  Afr.  The  numerous  va- 
rieties Bent  hum  found  im- 
possible to  separate  either  in  the  wild  or  in  cultivation. 
Var.  hiipidulft,  Bentli.  Slightly  hirsute:  lvs.  2!,-3  line* 
long,  rough:  anthers  subovate.  Var.  lavil,  Benth.  Lvs. 
shorter,  blunter,  often  appressed,  glabrous  ;  anthers 
subglobose.  Var.  subearnM,  Benth.,  has  the  rorolla 
lobes  more  evlilent.  To  this  last  variety  Bentlimn  seems 
to  refer  most  of  the  horticultural  varieties  cult,  under 
the  name  of  K.  prrnolula.  A'.  atturgeMii,  Link.,  he  re- 
fers to  the  first  varietv;  A".  Cdffra  of  Linnm-us  to  the 
first,  but  of  L.B.C.  2:I9U  (ami  the  trade!)  to  the  second. 
A',  rrytrminan*  of  Linnasus  is  a  distinct  species  ( figured 
in  L.B.C.  17:1014  as  A'.  Smithiana ) ;  of  the  Irado  =  A". 
prmolula,  var.  hitpldula ;  of  L.B.C.  18:1728=  A'. 
prrsolula,  var  $ubeurnta.  Flowers  In  February  and 
March,  while  the  other  species,  numbered  from  12-18, 
mostly  flower  in  March  and  April. 

14.  Ltllittnici,  Rudolph  (A*. 
rodonbdtt,  LindL).  Spanish 
Hkath.  Branches  tomentose- 
pubescent :  lvs.  glabrous  and 
ovary  glabrous.  W.  Eu.  B.K. 
20:1098.  (LC.  II.  7:463;  III. 
19:487.  I.Ii.  4.1,  p.  321,  tin.  54: 
1190;  55,  p.  125.-Har.ly  In  Eng- 
land, but  not  here. 

13.  enpreaatna,  Fori*-*  iA\ 
turrigera,  Salisb. \.  Lvs.  gla- 
brous, subeillate  or  naked  :  in- 
florescence terminal:  lis.  pedl- 
celled,  in  1— t's:  bracts  remote: 
se|inls  finally  reflcxed;  sinuses 
of  the  corolla  acute,  narrow. 
Probably  a  hybrid  cult,  since 
1802.   K.E.  9:333. 

16.  Mediterrinea,  Linn.  (A'. 
cdrnfii,    var.   »  c  c  i  il  r  n  t  <)  I  i  », 
~  Aty  Benth.  I.   Fig.  771.  This  is  eon 

ii  'T'  sidered  by  Bentham  a  western 

\*  form  of  A.  rumen  (No.  1 1.  with 

. ^jt»  ■  a  little  smaller  fls.,  rorolla  a 

I  trifle  wider  at  the  ape*,  ami 

anthers  shortly  rxserted  instead 
of  included.  A".  Mrditrrrnnra 
of  the  trade  Is  hardy  In  England,  and  perhaps  second 
only  to  A',  carnra  In  popularity  there,  in  America  it 
seems  to  be  cult,  only  under  glass.  B.M.  471.  tin.  51 : 
1190;  55,  p.  403. 


771.  ErUra  Mcditcrranea. 


17.  vsntrieosa,  Thunb.  Lvs.  in  4's,  incurved  to  spread 
ing,  with  pilose  margins:  inflorescence  terminal :  sepala 
keeled;  anthers  with  2  very  short  ears,  or  awned,  in- 
cluded: ovary  glabrous.  B.M.  350.  L.B.C.  5:431.  Var. 
grandlfldra,.  with  tubes  over  ,S  in.  long.  L.B.C.  10:945. 
The  following  varieties  are  cult,  by  L.  Dupuy:  Both 
trtlliana,  breviflora,  carnra  rosta,  rintra,  hirtula  alto, 
magnifira,  mprrba,  trieotitr.  See  R.H.  1858,  p.  450  and 
1880:50.    (in.  45,  p.  87.    A.F.  10:1111.  F.E.  9:333. 

18.  translucens,  Andr.  Perhaps  the  first  of  all  the 
garden  hybrids  between  A'.  tnbi  flora  and  S.  vtntricoMa. 
Lvs,  rigid,  with  or  without  long,  soft,  red  hairs:  fls.  in 
umbel-like  heads;  bracts  remote;  corolla  rosy,  8-9  lines 
long;  tube  narrowly  ventricose,  pubescent:  limb  short, 
spreading:  ovary  sessile.  Andr.  Heaths,  29 
considers  this  a  synonym  of  A',  tpnria, , 
00.  Hchulthels  says  "It  Is  the  flncst  Erica grown;  a  poor 
propagator  but  good  grower.  Takes  3  mos.  to  root." 

The  following  arc  mostly  kinds  that  have  been  grown  sue 
ccssfully  in  small  quantities  by  A.  Schulthet*  bat  have  never 
been  advertised  in  American  trade  catalogues.  H  —  ban) 
wooded:  the  rent  are  soft- wooded.   8.  Africa,  unlets  stated. 

B.  ampulUrta,  Cnrt.  Lvs.  riliste,  mucronate:  bracts  colored 
fls.  mostly  In-I's;  corolla  ventrirooe.  very  stlt-ky,  typically  white, 
lined  with  rod.  limb  spreading,  white.  Var.  rubra,  Hort .  l»  the 
only  form  cult.  B.M.  "JOT.  L  B.C.  U:50H.  H.— E.  arxtldta.  And 
Readily  distinguished  by  the  long  bristle  which  ends  the  lvs. : 
lvs.  recurved :  lis.  in  4's ;  sepals  kivled  with  ml :  romlls 
sticky,  1  in.  long,  ventricose,  but  with  not  so  long  ami  narrow 
a  neck  as  in  E.  auipullarea.  K  M.  1249.  L.B.C.  1-7.T.  H.—  K- 
barbata,  Anil.  Bristly  ami  glandular-pubescent:  lvs.  in  4's; 
corolla  urn-shaped,  vllloiio:  ovary  villous.  L.B.C.  2:121.  —  E. 
/iotrtrdna.  LhM.  Lis.  in  4-6'h:  inflorescence  axillary:  rorolla 
tubular,  slight  l> 'Inflated:  limb  erect  or  scarcely  open.  I.IIC 
9:842.— E.  Hurnftti,  Hort.,  not  in  Index  kewensia  —  E.  con 
tpieua,  Solaud  .  is  a  siss-ica  with  club-shaped,  villous  fls.  and 
villous  lvs.  in  t's.  Var.  splendent,  Klotisrh.  with  the  lvs.  and 
sepals  shining  green  and  puliosrcnt  corollas,  Includes  K.  elnta. 
Aud.  L.B.C  IS: 17s*  —  E.  Itei'ouiaiia  Is  not  In  Index  Kewen»i» 
H.—E.  elitln.  An.l.-'E.  ronspirua.  var  splrndens  —  E,  /rfrydrm 
And.  Alll«-I  t->  E.  smpullacea,  but  with  rorolla  narrower  nt 
the  itase  and  l.'ilwring  with  isrf.s-t  regiiUritv  to  Just  tirlow  tb.' 
limb,  where  it  has  a  prominent  red  bulcr.  It  is  also  di«tir.rtl> 
llue.1  with  ml.  aud  the  sepals  lire  (n«,  though  the  bracts  are 
rolnre.1,  as  in  E.  ampullnt-ea.  L.B.C  1»:S10.  H.— nipri$rrn* 
once  advertlsnl  by  Pitcher  A;  Manila,  Is  pn-snmahly  K.  melan 
thera  (  H.  I>.  Itarllngtou).— E  fatlltda.  A  eenfusetl  same.  The 
oldest  plant  of  this  name  is  Salisbury's, which  has  an  iim-shape.1 
rorolla.  fls.  often  In  J's,  ptiliescent  and  hirsute  branches  and 
lvs.  In3's.  L.B.C.  1:72  las  K  pura).  E.  pallida  of  the  trade  i« 
pmlmbly  the  tubuli  r  fld.  hybrid  of  Loddiges  in  L.B.C.  U:lX*v'.. 
whirh  low  axillary  and  temiitial  lis  ,  and  lvs.  in  t's  to  Vs.— A. 
ptrrpirua,  Wendl.,has  a  tulmlaror  slightly  rlub-shaped  corolla, 
lvs.  in  4's,  imls'si^nt  or  rouich  hairy,  and  fls.  in  1-.Vb,  but  thi- 
plant  In  the  trade  is  pmliatdy  >.'.  p+npicuoidri.  Forties,  a  hy- 
brid, with  longer  and  woollirr  hairs,  lis.  somewhat  in  umbels, 
nearly  1  in.  long.  Only  var.  ereeta  Is  grown  here,-/;.  NynoVt 
inn  Is  grown  by  l^iuis  Inipuy.  —  E.  trimliT  is  perhaps  the  most 
confused  name  in  the  genus,  ami  apparently  ono  of  tho  Impor- 
tant kinds  abroad,  when- it  has  many  varirt  it^s  and  synonyms 
In  the  trade  It  seems  to  stand  for  a  handsome  Heath,  with  lvs.  in 
4's,  distinetly  riliatennd  terminated  by  a  bristle:  fls.  In  umbels  of 
8-10, 1  in.  long,  a  Httl*  too  inflated  at  the  base  for  the  typical 
tubular  form,  rosy  at  the  tiase,  then  white,  then  green,  and 
then  suddenly  constricted  into  a  short  neck;  pedicels  red  and 
exceptionally  long.  This  description  is  from  L.B.C.  12:1105  (as 
K  rximia  I.  one  of  the  earliest  picture*  of  theso  charming  hy- 
brids which  Bentham  refers  to  the  hybrid  E.  aristella,  Korbes 

Those  who  expert  to  import  Ericas  from  the  OKI  World  will 
be  grateful  to  A  Sehnlteis  for  the  following  list  of  kinds  which 
he  has  iieen  unable  to  grow  successfully  at  College  Point,  L.  1. : 
Soft  wooded  kinds,  E.  rtrinthuidr*,  mlnrant.  intrrmrdui . 
mnmmasa.mirnbilU;  hard-woodedJosmiNotrfcs,  Harnncliann 

Uii'is  Dt  PLT  and  W.  M. 
ERIOEHIA  (Greek,  ipring  born ).  Cmbtllifenr. 
Hakhiniiek  or  Sprino.  A  inonotypic  genus.  £.  bul 
oosii.  Suit,,  is  low,  nearly  stetnless,  hardy,  from  a  deep 
lying  tulier,  with  ternately  decompound  leaves  and  small 
umbels  of  minute  white  flowers.  A  few  plants  may  have 
liceti  sold  by  collectors  and  dealers  in  Dative  plants.  B.B. 
2:.">12.  The  Greek  pronunciation  of  the  word  was  Erigenla, 
but  usuage,  euphony  and  analogy  warrant  tho  uso  of 
Krigenia.  L.  ji.  g 

ERlGEKOH  (Greek,  old  man  in  ipring;  tho  young 
plants  are  somewhat  hoary).  CompStilat.  FlXABANK. 
The  gnnleti  Fb  nbaties  are  hardy  border  plants,  sug- 
gesting our  native  asters,  but  blooming  much  earlier, 
and  growing  in  tufts  like  the  English  daisy,  though 
usually  from  9  in.  t<>  2  ft.  high.  Tho  genua  has  per- 
haps 100  species  scattered  over  the  world,  particularly 
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and  mountainous  regions .  Stem-lvs.  en- 
tire or  toothed  :  fls.  solitary,  or  in  corymbs  or  panicles : 
rays  In  2  or  more  serie*.  mostly  rose,  violet  or  purple, 
rarely  cream -colored  or  white,  and  one  kind  has  splendid 
••range  flowers. 

The  garden  Fleabanes  are  practically  all  perennials. 
A  few  annuals  are  harmless  and  pretty  weeds.  Some 
species  have  roots  that  are  biennial,  but  they  increase 
by  offsets,  and  make  larger  clumps  from  year  to  year. 
They  are  of  easy  culture.  J.  B.  Keller  finds  that  they 
do  best  when  somewhat  shaded  from  the  midday  sun. 
They  aie  easily  prop,  by  seeds  or  division,  and  doubt- 
leas  by  cuttings,  if  there  were  sufficient  demand.  Smsll, 
divided  plants  set  out  in  early  spring  produce  good- 
sised  flowering  plants  the  first  year.  A  good  show  of 
bloom  may  be  had  from  seeds  sown  outdoors  as  early  us 
possible  in  spring.  Some  fine  masses  of  these  plants  In 
the  hardy  bonier  or  wild  garden  are  much  more  desir- 
able than  an  isolated  specimen  or  two  of  each  kind.  The 
HKMt  popular  species  is  A*,  tpeciota,  of  which  double- 
and  white-fid.  forms  should  appear  before  long.  At 
present  it  is  the  best  kind,  that  has  the  rieh,  soft  colors, 
from  rose  to  violet  and  purple.  E.  auranliacut  has 
daxillng  orange  lis.,  and  is  unique  in  the  genus. 

A.  fit.  orange. 

aorantlaena,  Regel.  More  or  less  velvety:  height  9 
In.:  I  vs.  oval-oblong,  clasping  at  the  base,  more  or  less 
twisted  :  heads  one  on  a  stem  :  involucral  scales  loose, 
reflezed.  Julv.  Aug.  Turkestan.  R.H.  1882:78.  On. 
52,  p.  485.  -  Perhaps  the  showiest  of  the  genus.  Sold  as 
"Doable  Orange  Daisy." 

aa.  fit.  creamy  or  white. 

B.  At**,  linear. 

eehroUraena,  Nutt.  Height  9-18  in.:  stems  mostly  not 
branched  :  Ivs.  rather  rigid  :  rays  40-60,  white  or  pur- 
plioh,  never  yellow.  Oravelly  hills  and  plains  N.  Wyo. 
and  Mont,  to*  lTtah.  — This  and  the  next  are  rare  kinds, 
sold  by  collectors  and  dealers  in  native  plants,  and  not 
cult,  abroad. 

BB.   Af  *.  broader,  lanceolate  to  ovate,  or  obovate. 

Howellii,  Oray.  Height  about  1  ft.:  root-lvs.  obovate: 
slem-lvs.  ovate,  half -clasping  :  rays  30-35,  1-2  lines 
wide,  white.  Cascade  Mts.,  Oregon. 

mucTonatua,  PC.  Lvs.  lanceolate,  narrowed  at  base, 
riliate,  mostly  entire,  often  with  a  long,  callous  mucro. 
Mex.  J.  B.  Keller  cultivates  a  lilac-lid.  plant  from  the 
Himalayas  as  S.  mueronatitt,  which  he  says  is  the  i 

AAA.  fit.  roty,  violet  or  purple. 
a.  Rayt  100  or  more,  mottly  narrow:  In.  entire. 
•\  flower-head*  large. 
t>.   Involucre  hairy, 
t.  Height  about  t  ft.:  ttemi  teveralfld. 

speeiocoi,  DC.  (Stendcti*  tpeeidta,  Llndl.).  Height 
IH-2  ft.:  hairs  few,  loose  :  stem  very  leafy  at  top: 
root-lvs.  more  or  less  spatulste  :  stem-lvs.  lanceolate, 
acute,  half-clasping.  B.  C.  to  Ore.  near  the  coast.  B.M. 
3606.  B.R.  19:1577.  On.  52:1149.  Var.  traperbaa,  Hort., 
sold  abroad,  has  lighter  colored  and  more  numerous  lis. 
Var.  major,  Hort..  has  broader  rays  and  brighter  colors. 

a*E.  Ilcight  9-15  in.:  ttemt  u*ually  l  tttl. 

glaacnf,  Kcr-OnwI.  Lvs.  slightly  glaucous  :  root-lvs. 
rarely  2-3-toothed.  Pacific  coast,  where  it  flowers  most 
of  the  year.  B.R.  1:10.  On.  52,  p.  484. 

!>f>.   Involucre  not  hairy. 

macranUras,  Nutt.  Height  10-20  in. :  hairs  numerous 
and  long  or  short,  sometime*  nearly  absent:  Ivs.  lanceo- 
late to  ovate.  Rocky  Mts.  Wyo.  to'New  Mex.  and  S.  W. 
L'tah.  On.  52,  p.  4H4.  -  A  gooil  species.  Blooms  later 
•  eastern  species.  Violet.  Hardy. 

oo.  flower  head *  {or  ditk)  tmall. 

flabalhu,  Nutt.  Height  0-20  in.:  root-lvs.  spotulate: 
lanceolate,  gradually  narrowing  into  bracts: 
bristly,  or  at  least  pubescent  :  rays  violet 


purple  or  white.  Minn,  to  Rockies.  On.  52,  p.  485.  B.M 
2923.  B.B.  3:385.  L.B.C.  17:1631.-Cult.  by  D.  M. 
Andrews.  Boulder,  Colo.  Much  cult,  abroad. 

bb.  Kay*  70  or  lett,  wider:  it*,  entire  or  toothed. 
c.  Am.  almott  or  quit*  entire. 
i>.  Stem*  with  tereral  fit.  in  a  corymb. 

Villanii,  Bell.  Root  biennial  :  height  1  ft.:  lva.  with 
3  or  5  nerves,  roughish  :  lis.  corymbose.  Eu.  B.B. 
7:583.  L.B.C.  14:1390.  Not  cult.,  but  in  I.H.  43,  p.  301, 
said  to  be  a  parent  with  A',  aurantiaru*  of  A',  hybridut 
roxcu*,  Hort.,  Haage  &  Schmidt.  This  is  said  to  re- 
semble A*.  Villanii  in  habit,  and  A\  auroii«»ae«i*  In 
form  of  fls.  but  not  in  color.  Said  to  bloom  freely  from 
May  to  autumn. 

DP.  Stem*  mottly  1-fld. 
aalsTurlnoans,  Orav.  Height  12-20  in.:  upper  stem- 
lvs.  with  n  characteristic  mucro.  The  slightly  viscid 
character  of  the  involucre  is  particularly  designativ*. 
Wet  ground,  on  higher  mountains,  Alaska  to  Calif,  and 
New  Mex.  B.M.  4SM2. 

■ 

Lvs.  coartely  toothed  above  the  middle. 

,  Muhl.  Poor  Rodin's  Pi^ntain.  Makes 
by  offsets  from  underground  stems  : 
height  2  ft.:  root-lvs.  wider  above  the  middle  than  in 
most  species:  stem-lvs.  fewer:  fls.  spring.  Damp  bor- 
ders of  woods.  Canada  to  111.  and  La.  B.M.  2402.  B.B. 
3:388.  D.  237. -"Fls.  clear  blue,  on  long  stems.'*- 
J.  W.  Manning.  Weedy. 

E.  purpureum.  Hort..  arcording  to  H.  A.  Dreer,  "r 
pxn-eus  10  In.  In  height,  anil  has  m«liuin-»1ie.l  ns.^of 

>e  in  graceful,  spreading  panicle..^  ^ 


cv. 


I  (a  name  derived  from  Dloscorldas).  Seroph- 
ulariaceir.  The  most  popular  species  of  this  small 
genus  is  a  hardy,  tufted  plant  3  or  4  In.  high,  suited  for 
steep  sides  of  alpine  gardens,  where  it  produces  in 
spring  its  racemes  of  small  purple,  rosy  or  white  fls. 
Root-lvs.  crowded,  opposite:  stem-lvs.  alternate,  oblong- 
spatulate,  with  a  few  coarse,  rounded  teeth  :  corolla 
lobes  5,  obovate,  the  2  upper  ones  slightly  smaller  : 
stamens  4,  in  two  groups,  included. 

The  secret  of  success  in  alpine  gardens  is  said  to  be  a 
constant  supply  of  moisture  with  perfect  drainage.  As 
a  class,  alpines  are  impatient  of  standing  water,  and 
Erinus,  which  is  a  favorite,  particularly  so.  j.  B. 
Keller  writes  that  Erinus  should  be  planted  in  steep 
parts  of  the  rockery  where  water  cannot  lodge  on  rainy 
days  or  in  the  winter  and  spring  months.  He  adds  that 
they  need  slight  shade  from  midday  sun.  Divided 
plants  are  chiefly  sold  in  America,  but  the  amateur  can 
soon  produce  a  good  carpet  by  the  use  of  seeds.  When 
well  established,  the  seeds  are  self-sown  and  the  off- 
spring gain  in  hardiness.  It  may  bo  safest  to  keep  a 
pot  or  two  in  a  coldframe  over  winter,  until  the  plant 
can  take  care  of  itself.  In  England,  seeds  can  bo  sown 
in  earthy  holes  of  brick  walls,  and  On.  45,  p.  134,  shows 
a  charming  picture  made  by  informal  masses  of  flower- 
ing Erinus  naturalized  on  some  old  stone  steps. 

alplnua,  Linn.  Lvs.  hairy:  racemes  2W  in.  long:  fls. 
%  in.  across,  purple.  April-June.  Mountains  of  W.  Eu. 
B.M.  310.  —  Vnrs.  albna  and  carmlneui,  Hort.,  have 
white  and  crimson  fls.  respectively. 

The  following  trade  names  are  accounted  for  in 
Zaluiianskla :  A*,  duplex,  grarilit,  Partoniana  and 
tpeciota.  w  M 

EBIOBOTBYA  (Greek,  woolly  clutter).  Rotdcea. 
Ten  or  twelve  species,  mostly  East  Asian,  have  been 
referred  to  this  genus,  but  some  authors  restrict  It  t<> 
the  one  species  described  lielow.  and  others  refer  all  th<- 
species  to  Photinin.  FU.  large,  white,  fragrant,  in  a 
terminal  niHtv-woolly  cluster;  calvx  thick,  5-toothed; 
petals  5,  cren'ulate:  ovary  3-5  loctiled,  each  locule  1 
ovuled. 

Japonic*.   Lindl.  iPhotinia  JnpAnica,  Gray).  Lo 
otat.     Japan     Pr.rv    and    Mkdi.ar   ( erroneoualy  i 
Small  tree.  10-20  ft.,  with  thick,  evergreen,  oval-oblong 
remotely-toothed  Ivs.  near  the  summits  of  the  branches. 
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the  under  surface  rust y-tornimt ose:  fr.  a  pear-shaped 
yellow  pome  (Fig.  775),  with  large  seeds  and  an  agree- 
able acid  flavor.  B.K.  5:385.  A.(L  12:19. -The  Loquat 
la  native  to  China  and  Japan,  but  is  much  planted  in  the 
Gulf  states  and  westward.  It  blooms  from  Aug.  until 
the  approach  of  winter,  and  ripens  its  clustered  fr.  In 
very  early  spring.  The  fruit  Is  often  seen  In  northern 
markets.  It  la  a  profuse  hearer  in  congenial  climates. 


77).    LoQuat  ( Ki'i  I 


Loquat  is  an  excellent  decorative  plant,  either  as  an 
evergreen  lawn  tree  south  of  Charleston,  or  as  a  pot- 
plant  In  the  North.  Grown  from  seeds,  it  Is  a  most  satis- 
factory conservatory  subject,  resisting  uncongenial  con- 
ditions. L.  h.  B. 

ERIOCNEMA.   Consult  Ilertolonia. 

ERIODEHDRON  (Greek,  woolly  tret:  alluding  to  the 
woolly  flber  inside  the  fruit,  called',celbo"and"pochote" 
by  the  Mexicans,  and  used  by  them  for  stuffing  pillows). 
SfalvAcea!.  Ten  species  of  tropical  trees,  thorny  or  not: 
Ivs.  digitate:  leaflets  .1-7, entire:  As.  solitary  or  clustered, 
large  or  medium-sited,  rosy  or  whitish;  petals  oblong, 
pubescent  or  woolly ;  column  of  stamens  with  5  branches 
at  the  top,  each  bearing  2-3  anthers.  E.  occidentals, 
G.  Don,  Is  eult.  by  Kranceschi,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
as  Ctiba  occidentalit. 

ERlOOONUM  (Greek,  woolly  joint*).  Polygon  Acta. 
About  luO  species,  chiefly  northwest  American  herbs, 
tufted  subshrubsj  or  slender  annuals,  mostly  densely 
woolly:  lvs.  crowded  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  alternate, 
entire.  E.  eompdtitum,  Dougl.,  perhaps  the  best  known, 
has  countless  minute  6-lobcd  neutral  colored  lis.,  dull 
white  to  rosy,  borne  in  compound  umbels  5-6  in.  deep  and 
broad.  The  following  have  been  advert I*<hI,  but  are 
practically  unknown  in  our  gardens:  E.campanulAtum, 
compititum,  flAvum,  hcraclcoidet,  incAnHm,  tnicrothi- 
rum  var.  ettutum,  nftyiim,  ninlum,  oralifdlium,  tphor- 
rocfpkalum,  thymoldet,  umbellAtum.  These  kinds  nave 
been  advertised  by  I).  M.  Andrews.  Boulder,  Colo.,  E. 
Gillett,  South wich,  Mass.,  and  P.  H.  Horsford,  Charlotte, 
Vt.  Consult  American  manuals  and  floras,  and  Proe. 
Am.  Acad.,  vols.  8,  12  and  14.  Should  these  attain  any 
garden  importance  they  may  be  reviewed  la  an  annua] 
continuation  of  this  work.  Species  are  usually  found  on 
calcareous  soils.  w,  jj_ 

ERIOPHORDM  (iroo/  bcaWitir.  from  the  Greek;  allud 
lng  to  the  heads  of  fruit).  CyperAeti*.  Perennial  rush- 
like plants,  growing  in  swales:  fls.  in  dense  heads,  the 
bristles  very  numerous  and  often  becoming  greatly  elon- 
gated In  fruit.  None  of  them  is  known  in  cult.,  but  the 
following  have  been  offeied  by  collectors:  £.  alplnum, 
Linn.;  AT.  rt/prrlHum.Litin. :  A'./<ii")fnm,Rcnth.&  Hook. ; 
A'.  polyttArHyon,  Linn. ;  E.  t-aginAtum,  Linn. ;  A',  fir- 
ginicum.  Linn.  All  these  are  wild  In  the  northern  states. 
Useful  for  bog  gardens.  Avoid  late  fall  planting. 


ERIOPHYLLUM  (Greek,  woolly-leaved).  CompAtita. 
Perhaps  a  dozen  species,  all  from  western  N.  Amer. 
One  kind  cult,  in  a  few  hardy  borders  is  a  low,  tufted, 
herbaceous  perennial,  with  much  divided  lvs.,  covered 
with  wool  beneath  (each  stem  bearing  about  5),  and  8- 
rayed,  yellow  heads,  2  In.  across,  borne  in  a  loosely  fork- 
ing fashion  on  peduncles  3-7  in.  long.  Tin'  genua  was 
included  in  Bahia  by  Bentham  and  Hooker,  but  is  now 
kept  distinct  largely  because  of  the  permanently  erect 
lnvolucral  bracts:  seeds  mostly  4 -angled,  and  pappus  of 
nerveless  and  mostly  pointless,  colorless  portions. 

cssspitoaum,  Dougl.  (Actint'lla  lanAta,  Pursh,  not 
Nutt.  Bahia  lanAta  DC.  I.  described  above,  has  been 
advertised  by  E.  Gillett.  It.  R  14:1107  is  badly  drawn  aa 
to  Involucre  and  pappus. 

ERlOPSIS  (Greek,  like  Eria,  an  orchid  of  the  Epl- 
dendram  tribe,  which  it  resembles  when  not  in  flower). 
Orchid  Acecr.  Five  Peruvian  orchids  of  the  Vanda  tribe 
allied  to  Acacallis  and  Warrea.  Lvs.  plicate;  racemes 
2  or  3,  basal  :  fls.  open,  small,  maxillaria-like,  together: 
lip  3-lobcd.  the  lateral  lobes  bmnd  and  erect.  Cool 
house  orchids,  requiring  the  treatment  of  Cattleya. 

biloba,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  3  Inches  long:  Ivs.  lan- 
ceolate: fls.  1  in.  across:  sepals  and  petals  yellow,  with 
orange-red  margins;  labellum  yellow  spotted  with 
brown.  Colombia.   B.R.  33:18. 

rutidobulbon.  Hook.  Stouter  In  habit  than  the  above: 

pseudobulbs  wrinkled,  dark  colored:  racemes  drooping: 
sepals  and  petals  orange-yellow,  with  deeper  colored 
margins;  labellum  white,  with  purple  spots.  Antioquia, 
in  exposed  positions  on  the  stems  of  palms.  Peru.  B.M. 
4437. 

Helena,  KrHnzlin.  Said  to  be  "the  finest  In  this  small 
and  rare  genus.  It  differs  greatly  in  habit  from  the 
other  members;  the  bulbs  somewhat  resemble  those  of 
Epidendrum  Brattavolor,  but  are  much  stronger.'and 
bear  three  long,  coriaceous,  dark,  glossy,  green  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  twice  as  large  as  those  of  E.  biloba,  and 
are  borne  on  tall,  arching  scapes.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  orange -colored,  margined  with  purple,  the  lip  simi- 
lar, but  with  a  yellow  blotch,  spotted  with  purple  at  the 
base."— Zander  it  Co.,  189<J.  Oakks  Amkb. 

EEIOBTEMON  (Greek,  woolly  ttoment).  Hut  Are*. 
Coolhonse  evergreen  shrubs  from  Australia,  with  starry, 
5-petaled  fls.  an  inch  wide,  of  white  or  blush  pink. 
Practically  unknown  in  America,  but  abroad  considered 
amongst  the  finest  of  hard-wooded  winter  or  spring- 
blooming  Australian  plants.  The  nurserymen  mostly 
graft  them  on  stocks  of  Correa,  an  allied  genus,  which 
has  tubular  fls.  instead  of  free  petals.  Lvs.  alternate, 
entire,  glandular-dotted  :  stamens  8-10,  free,  shorter 
than  the  petals;  anthers  pointed.  Much  care  is  needed 
to  produce  well-trained  specimens.  With  the  growth  of 
wealth  in  America,  more  of  the  Australian  hard-wooded 
plants  will  be  grown  by  skilled  gardeners  In  our  finer 
establishments.  The  following  kinds  can  be  imported 
from  Europe. 

A.  Foliage  linear  or  narrowly  lanceolate. 
n.  Lv*.  linear, 
•ciber,  Paxt.  Lvs.  covered  with  minute  roughnesses: 

petals  white,  tipped  pink.  P.M.  13:127. 

nn.  £Mi  narrowly  lanceolate. 

UnildUoi,  Seghcrs.  Lvs.  broadest  at  middle,  tapering 
'  'ih  ways.  K.B.  20:97. —  Probably  an  old  garden  form 
of  some  welt -known  species. 

AA.  foliage  contpieuontly  wider. 
n.  Lvt.  10-12  timet  a$  long  at  broad. 
C.  Apex  abruptly  pointed. 
myoporoldes,  DC.  Lvs.  widest  at  the  middle,  tapering 
evenlv  both  ways:  petals  white,  glandular  on  the  back. 
B.M.  3180. 

oc.  Apex  blunt. 
saliciidliua,  Sm.  This  willow-leaved  species  has  per- 
haps the  handsomest  foliage.  Lvs.  widest  above  the 
middle,  tapering  more  gradually  to  the  base  than  to  the 
apex:  petals  bright,  soft  pink.  B.M.  2854. 
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B8.  Lrt.  S-4  timtt  at  long  at  broad. 

Intermedia*,  Hook.  Lts.  9-18  lines  long,  elliptical, 
abruptly  pointed:  petal*  lanceolate,  white,  bat  tipped 
with  pink  outside  in  the  bud  like  the  rent:  ovary  placed 
on  aflat  disk  and  not  ringed  at  the  base.  Probably  of 
garden  origin.  Intermediate  between  B.  myoporoidtt 
and  buxifoliut.  B.M.  4439. 

buxtldliai.  Sm.  Lvs.  a*  in  B.  inltrmtdlut,  though 
perhaps  smaller:  petals  obovat*-,  whit*,  tipped  pink: 
ovary  tank  into  a  double  disk  of  2  ring*.  B.M.  4101.— 
B.  dentiHorum,  Seghers.,  R.B.  20:97,  looks  like  a  pro- 
line  horticultural  variety  of  this  species.         w.  M. 

ERITRlCHIUB.  For  B.  barhigrrum,  see  Krynittkia. 
For  B.  noihofultmm,  see  Plagiobotkryt. 


(Greek,  a  htron;  alluding  to  the  beaked 
fruit).  GernniAeef.  Hbhon'b  Bill  or  Stork '8  Bill. 
This  genus  contains  a  few  low-growing,  hardy  herba- 
ceous perennial  plants,  with  finely  cut  foliage  and  fls. 
MgfljMttag  our  wild  and  hardy  Geraniums,  from  which 
they  differ  in  having  only  S  instead  of  10  anther-bearing 
<tamens,  the  other  5  being  reduced  to  scales;  also  the 
tails  of  the  carpels  hairy  inside.  The  common  Gera- 
niums of  our  home  windows  and  summer  flower-beds 
•re  the  blended  product  of  Pelargonium  tonale  and 
P.  inqninans,  and  origiually  bad  the  2  upper  petals  dis- 
tinctly smaller  than  the  3  lower  ones,  as  do  the  other 
wild  Pelargoniums  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  while 
Erodlum  and  the  true  genus,  Geranium,  of  which  a  few 
sorts  are  cultivated  in  our  hardy  borders,  have  all  S 
petals  nearly  equal  in  sue.  They  also  have  small 
glands  alternating  with  the  petals,  which  are  absent 
from  Pelargonium.  Erodlum  has  about  50  widely  scat- 
tered species.  Herbs,  rarely  somewhat  woody  or  tufted : 
Iva.  opposite  or  alternate,  one  often  smaller  than  Its 
mate,  stipuled,  toothed,  lobe  1  or  dissected:  fls.  mostly 
Id  umbels,  of  various  shades,  from  crimson-pink  to 
purple,  with  darker  blotches  on  the  2  upper  petals  and 
the  venation  outlined  in  darker  shades. 

These  plants  are  chiefly  for  the  front  row  of  the 
hardy  borders  and  the  rock-garden,  where  they  thrive 
In  a  gritty  loam.  They  like  dry,  sunny  spots,  and  may 
be  trusted  with  a  conspicuous  position,  being  chiefly 
valued  for  their  steady  succession  of  bloom  from  June 
to  August.  Divided  plants  are  chiefly  sold  here,  but  the 
•pecies  are  easily  prop,  by  seeds.  Of  B.  motchalum 
only  seeds  are  sold,  and  these  are  sown  annually,  the 
•  pe-les  not  being  hardy.  No*.  1  and  4  are  not  native  to 
America,  being  essentially  Asian,  but  they  grow  wild  In 
California  and  to  some  extent  In  eastern  states.  Some 
Erodlum*  can  be  grown  in  chinks  of  walls,  but  not  B. 
it&nticari,  which  is  the  strongest -growing,  showiest 
and  best  kind. 

1.  ri:3ttrium,  L'Hirlt.  Tufted.  lower  and  more  slen- 
der than  No.  4,  less  glandular,  often  with  coarse,  soft, 
short  hairs:  lvs.  oblong,  l-2-ptnnate;  lfts.  small,  nearly 
«e*«ile,  the  uppermost  confluent,  more  sharply  and 
deeply  cut  and  with  narrower  lobes  :  stipule*  small, 
acute  :  sepal*  with  1  or  2  terminal  bristles:  filaments 
not  toothed.  Mediterranean  regions,  Asia.  Mn.  7,  p.  127. 

2.  maeradtnlnm.  L'Herit.  Remarkable  for  the  great 
Irn^th  of  the  roots  when  twi*ting  among  rocks,  and 
strong  odor  of  the  foliage,  Lvs.  hairy,  glandular, 1 H-2  in. 
long,  oblonir,  pinnate:  segments  pinnatifld,  rachis  with 
a  toothed  wing  :  fls.  light  purple,  the  2  upper  petals  a 
•hade  darker,  and  the  spots  nearly  black.  Pyrenees. 
B.M.  5GGS. 

.1.  ManeaoAvi.  Cos*.  Height  10-18  In. :  lvs.  attaining 
6  in.  long.  2S  in.  wide;  segments  alternate,  ovate,  short- 
s talked,  dentate,  with  sometimes  a  deeper  rut  :  fls.  at 
best  2  In.  across,  strong  rosy  purple,  the  spots  of  the 
upper  petals  only  a  shade  or  two  darker.  Pyrenees. 
Gn.  55:1220.— Colors  stronger  and  more  uniform  than 
No.  3. 

4.  aMKh&tam,  L'H<rlt.  Mostly  stout  and  glandu- 
lar: 1ft*.  large,  short -stalked,  ovate  to  elliptical,  serrate, 
broad  lohed  :  stipules  large,  rather  obtuse  :  sepals  not 
terminated  by  bristles:  filaments  2 -toothed.  Medlterra- 
Orfent.  W.  M. 

to  Viola. 


ERfJCA  (etymology  in  dispute  ;  probably  from  the 
Latin  to  burn,  in  allusion  to  the  hot  seeds).  Vmclfera. 
Perhaps  half  a  dozen  herbs  of  Eu.  and  \V.  Asia,  annual 
or  biennial.  Allied  to  Brassica  :  differs  In  the  shorter, 
more  turgid  silique,  with  keeled  valves  ;  style  elon- 
gated; seeds  in  two  rows.  E.  satlva.  Mill.,  Roquet te  or 
Tira,  is  the  only  species  cult,  in  this  country.  It  Is  a 
weedy,  hispid  annual,  resembling  a  Mustard,  2-3  ft. 
high,  with  lyrate-pinnatifld  lvs.  and  creamy  yellow  fls. 
See  Boquetu.  L.  H.  B. 

EBtNGIUM  (a  name  used  by  Theophrastus  for 
some  sort  of  thistle).  Umbrlllfertr.  Ska  Holly.  The 
Sea  Hollies  are  among  the  most  bizarre  of  garden 
plants,  and  are  chiefly  valued  for  the  steel-blue  or 
purplish  cast  of  their  rigid  stems,  prickly  foliage  and 
teasel-like  heads.  They  look  like  thistles,  and  do  not 
suggest  any  relation  to  the  umbelliferous  family  of 
which  the  flat-topped,  white-flowered  umbels  of  wild 
carrot  are  a  common  example.  The  genua  has  perhaps 
100  species,  mostly  spiny  herbs.  The  petals  are  white. 
All  those  described  below  are  perennial. 

The  Sea  Hollies  are  too  queer  and  striking  to  be  used 
as  elements  in  the  most  restful  and  natural  home-pic- 
tures, and  their  proper  place  Is  the  hardy  border,  the 
natural  repository  for  all  sorts  of  curious  things.  Here 
they  perpetually  challenge  one's  curiosity  and  interest. 
There  are  two  very  distinct  groups  of  them,  one  with 
much-cut  foliage,  as  shown  In  Fig.  776,  the  other  the 


"Pandanns  group,"  with  long,  undivided  leaves.  A 
very  different  list  of  species  Is  cult,  abroad,  but  the 
main  types  are  here  now,  and  a  collection  of  kinds  la 
not  as  artistic  as  well  massed  groups  of  a  single  kind. 

dried  al'e  ili8;ntly  "-8od  1 


ru  unrup  ui  m  single  &mu. 
subtropical  bedding.  ^The 
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np  in  living-rooms.  The  plants  mostly  grow  from  2-3 
ft.  high  mid  head  out  in  July  and  Sep.  J.  H.  Keller  ad- 
vises a  light  soil  and  sunny  situation.  K.amethystinum 
is  probably  the  favorite.  Meehan  says  that  A',  planum 
is  much  visited  by  bees.  The  weak  point  of  Eryngiums 
Is  that  they  are  slow  to  recover  from  the  shock  of  divi- 
sion. Thi«  makes  it  difficult  to  work  up  a  stock  at  home 
sufficient  l<>  make  an  effective  group.  I).  Dewar.  In  his 
garden  monograph  of  the  group,  On.  46,  p.  522,  says  that 
the  only  safe  wny  to  increase  the  Sea  Hollies  is  by  seed. 
"Sow  the  seed  in  pans  as  soon  as  gathered,  and  place  in 
a  coldframe.  The  seeds  will  germinate  in  the  spring, 
and  If  properly  managed  will  be  ready  to  plant  out  the 
following  year."  It  is  said  that  many  of  the  species  an 
less  showy  and  satisfactory  here  than  lu  England. 

A.  Lvs.  divided  into  radiating  segments. 
B.   Bracts  longrr  than  the  heads. 
C.  Xumber  of  bracts  10S0. 
1>.  itoot-lvs.  deeply  notched  at  the  bate  and  merely 
toothed  at  the  margin. 

1.  alpinum,  I. inn.  Bracts  10-20,  a  little  longer  than  tin- 
oblong  heads.  Alps.  R.U.  187C,  p.  1 13.  B.M.  922.  fin. 
40 :993.- There  Is  a  whit*  variety. 

DD.   Root-lvs.  less  deeply  notched  at  the  bate,  elsewhere 
more  dissected, 

2.  Oliverianum.  Larocb.  Bracts  10-12,  more  rigid  and 
fewer-toothed  than  in  A',  alpinum:  heads  ovate. 
Orient.  Un.  45,  p.  223. 

CC.   Xumber  of  bracts  G-9. 
I>.   Knot- Irs.  deeply  cut. 

3.  aroethystinum.  l.iim.  Fig.  776.  Root-lvs.  pinnatifld : 
bracts  7-K,  few-toothed  at  the  base,  much  longer  than 
the  globose  head*  Eu.  tin.  Mi.  |i,  522,  and  85,  p.  4.". 4.  A. 
ca-testinum.  a  trade  name  unknown  to  our  botanies,  is 
the  same  thing,  according  to  J.  B.  Keller. 

I>n.  Root-lvs.  merely  crenate -dentate. 

4.  giganteum,  Rich.  Root-1  vs.  deeply  cordate:  bracts 
8-9:  head  ovate.  Armenia.  On.  46,  p.  523. 

Iili.   liracts  as  long  as  or  shorter  than  the  heads. 
C.   Upper  stem-lrs.  5-parted. 

5.  planum,  Linn.  Middle  stem-lvs.  stalkless.  undi- 
vided: bracts  0-7:  head  rotund.   Eu.,  N.  Asia. 

CC.   Upper  stem-lrs.  about  it-parted, 

6.  Lsavenworthil,  Torr.  A  Oray-  Height  1-3 ft.:  stem- 
lvs.  stalkless,  somewhat  clasping  :  heads  ovoid-oblong. 
Kans.  to  Tex.,  Mex.  B.B.  2:522. 

aa.  Lrs.  undivided,  long  and  linear. 

7.  aquaticum.  Linn.  ( A',  yucca' fdlinm,  Michx. ).  Height 
2-6  ft.:  stem  striate,  unbranched  ur  branched  above: 
Ivs.  mostly  clasping,  finely  parallel-veined,  lower  some- 
times 3  ft.  long,  1%  in.  wide,  all  bristlv  margined: 

U.  S.  B.R.  5:372.  v»\  M 

In  No.  1  the  involucre 
is  a  deeper  blue  than 
In  Nos.  2-5 ;  in  No.  7  the 
involucre  is  not  colon-it 
and  the  lis.  are  white 
or  pale.  No.  1  needs 
deep  soil  and  partial 
shade.  No.  3  also  makes 
a  good  bog  plant.  No. 
7  grows  well  in  either 
wet  or  drv  situations. 
Heights  of  the  Ural  Are 
species,  2-3  ft.;  3-5, 
2-aSi  3-4.  3-4. 

P.  w.  Baklay. 

ERY8IMUM  (possi- 

••  ly  means  Uli-ler  ilniw 
inn),  t'mcio-nr.  Of 
till*  big  genus  we  <■  1 1 1  - 
t  irate  two  brilliant 
yellow  a  ml  orange, 
spring-  and  summer 
blooming,  hardy  "an- 
nuals," scarcely,  if  at 


all,  inferior  to  the  true  wallflowers  (Chcirmnthus)  for 
general  purposes,  and  two  lower-growing  and  perhaps 
earlier-blooming  rock-garden  plants.  The  genus  has 
70-100  species  of  biennial  and  perennial  herbs,  with 
long,  soft,  appressed,  2 -parted  hairs:  lva.  narrow,  linear 
or  oblong,  entire  or  variously  toothed:  Ha.  orange  or 
yellow,  rarely  purple,  often  fragrant;  petals  4:  stylo 
persistent. 

Although  the  two  most  popular  kinds  are  biennials. 


77S.   Erysimum  asperum  (X%). 

be  sown  in  the  fall  and  produce  earlier  bloom  than  if 
sown  in  spring.  Fig.  777  shows  the  last  flowers  open  at 
the  top  of  the  pyramid,  while  the  seed  pods  are  swelling 
below. 

The  rockery  kinds,  J.  B.  Keller  writes,  do  well  also  in 
the  front  row  of  the  border  and  on  dry  banks.  They  like 
full  ex|msiire  to  sunlight,  and  in  the  spring  months  are 
completely  covered  with  bright  flowers.  Divided  plants 
only,  not  seeds,  are  offered  by  American  dealers.  In" 
On.  24,  p.  402,  it  is  said  that  A'.  orAro/ruoMBi  on  level 
ground  is  likely  to  lose  its  lower  Ivs,  and  to  perish  on 
heavy  soils  in  hard  winters.  It  thrives  best  when  fre- 
quently divided,  and  may  be  prop,  by  cuttings, 

A.  Plant,  biennial:  height  li-18  in. 
B.  Fls.  yellow. 
BAperum,  DC.  (A'.  Arkansiinum,  Nutt.).  Figs.  777. 
778.  Height  1-3  ft.  in  the  wild,  12-18  in.  in  gardens:  Ivs. 
dentate  or  entire,  upper  ones  mostly  entire:  fls.  Kin. 
across:  pods  rough.  I  i— 4  in.  long,  4-si<led,  nearly  erect. 
lT.  S.  A'.  Arkantanum  Is  merely  a  western  and  broader- 
leaved  form.    B.B.  2:152. 

BB.  Fls.  orange. 
Psrofsklanum.  Finch.  &  Mey.  Pods  shorter  than  in 
the  above,  ami  standing  out  more  nearly  at  right  angles, 
not  so  stiff  and  straight,  constricted  In-low  the  narrower 
stjle.  Caucasus,  Afghanistan.  B.M. 3757.  P.M. 6:245. 
—  There  are  strains  of  seed  saved  by  Vilmorin-Andricux 
A  <  «>..  from  compact  and  dwarf  plants  suitable  for  edg 
ings.  (  A'.  Prrotskianum  nanum,  R.B.  32:101.  ' 
•■.,„< /uirtitM  aureum,  Ot.  46,  p.  194.  A*. 
reum,  Peter  Henderson  A.  Co.). 

aa.  Plants  perennial:  height  mostly  4-6  in.:  rock 

garden  plants. 
rupostre.  DC.  (A",  pulchfllum,  3.  Gay). 

woody  alba- 


ly  at  base:  Ivs. 
the  hairs  short,  dense,  2-3-paxtod. 
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1880,  p.  412.  —  Woolson.  Passaic,  N.  J.,  keeps  the  names 
separate.  Hi*  plants  of  E.  rupestre,  have  "citron-yellow 
lis.*  JS.  ruprettre  is  "more  spreading." 

oakrotoaeua.  DC.  (E.  Khaticum.  DC.).  Height  4-12 
in.:  stems  yellowish,  creeping:  Its.  entire  or  the  upper 
with  a  few  short,  sharp  teeth.  Spain.  J.  W.  Manning'* 
plants  of  E.  Khaticum  he  considers  same  as  K.  pul- 
tktllum.  They  "grow  G  in.  high,  and  hare  bright  veilow 
fl».  in  May."  Woolson's  plants  of  E.  ochroleucum,  "from 
tb«  Alps  of  Jura,"  have  pale  yellow  lis.  yfm  jj 

KRYTH&A  (one  of  the  Uesperides.  Daughter  of  Even- 
ing). Palmdcsa,  tribe  Cor^pheir.  Spineless  palms  with 
solitary  robust  caudices,  ringed  at  the  base,  clothed 
above  with  dead  leaf-sheaths.  Leaves  terminal,  the 
younger  ones  tomentose,  orbicular,  flabellately  many- 
parted,  the  lobes  lacerated  at  tho  apex,  intermingled 
with  fibers,  infolded;  rachls  short;  llgule  long;  petiole 
itout,  smooth  or  spiny  along  the  margins;  s pad  ices 
long,  white  tomentose:  branches  stout;  tpathes  many, 
sheathing  the  peduncle,  thick-coriaceous,  densely  to- 
mentose; bracts  and  bracelets  distinct;  fls.  pale:  fruit 
globose,  small.  Speeles  2.  Southern  California. 

This,  small  group  of  American  palms  includes  two 

•  pceles  only,  as  far  as  known  at  present,  these  being  A'. 
armutta,  which  is  known  locally  as  the  "Blue  Palm." and 
E.  tdutit,  the  latter  commonly  known  as  the  "Ouada- 
lupe  Palm,"  from  the  fact  that  It  has  only  been  found  in 
a  wild  state  on  the  island  of  Guadalupe,  off  the  coast  of 
southern  California.  The  plants  in  question  belong  to 
ihe  fan-leaved  section  of  palms,  and  bear  much  resem- 
blance to  Brahea,  the  segments  of  the  leave*  being 
adorned  with  whitish  filaments.  In  the  gardens  of  Santa 
Barbara,  California,  the  Erytheas  are  planted  out,  and 
in  a  few  years  form  very  handsome  trees,  but  in  less 
favored  latitudes  they  may  be  cultivated  in  the  same 
manner  as  Kentias  or  Latanlas,  flourishing  in  a  night 
temperature  of  60°  when  grown  in  a  rich  and  open  soil 
and  abundantly  supplied  with  water. 

armata,  Wats.  (Brahia  armila,  Wats.).  Blub  Paui. 
Tail  and  slender,  40  ft.  high  :  Ivs.  very  glaucous;  peti- 
ole narrow,  deeply  channeled,  margined  with  numerous 
itout,  more  or  less  hooked,  slightly  spreading  spines; 
vtroeDU  30-40,  sub-lacerate  at  the  apex,  slightly  fllif- 

•  rous.  Lower  California.  G.C.  III.  20:425. 

tdnlia.  S.Wats.  {Brahia  tdulis,  Wendl. ).  Stem  30  ft. 
high,  15  in.  thick,  with  thick,  corky  bark ;  sheaths  fibrous, 
at  length  glabrous  ;  petioles  stout,  1  In.  wide,  plano- 
convex, unarmed  on  the  acute  margins,  flbrous-pubes- 
eent  or  glabrate  above  ;  ligule  2-3  in.  long,  densely 
-ilky-tomentose  ;  blade  3  ft. ;  segments  70-80,  at  first 
tomentose,  lacerate  at  the  apex  and  fibrous  on  the  edge*. 
California.  K.H.  189J,  p.  297,  and  1897,  p.  77.  G.C.  III. 
13:507  ;  22:157.     JARID  (;.  Smith  and  W.  H.  Taplix. 

EBYTHRKA  (Greek,  red;  alluding  to  the  fls.  of  some 
*peeies).  Otntian&eta.  This  includes  two  hardy  plants 
with  bright,  deep  rose  lis.,  one  of  which  Is  a  rockery 
plant  from  the  Axores,  the  other  a  Cslifornian  annusl 
which  deserves  general  cultivation.  The  flowers  have 
•.lender  green  tubes  an  inch  long,  and  a  spreading  limb 
■  >f  5  oblong  lobes,  each  half  an  inch  long.  The  style  of 
K.  rtnutta  is  curious.  Though  longer  than  the  stamens, 
it  does  not  stand  above  them,  but  bend*  down  and  stand* 
"IT  at  one  side.  The  genus  has  possibly  30  widely  sent 
tered  species,  and  no  nesr  allies  of  garden  value.  The*c 
plaota  bloom  in  summer  and  autumn. 

Of  E.  diffusa,  J.  B.  Keller  write*:  "A  light,  sandr 
loam,  in  a  protected  nook  of  the  rockery,  with  partial 
shade.  Is  required  for  this  charming  little  alpine  plant. 
It  must  be  planted  in  a  well  sheltered  position,  ami  re- 
quires protection  from  sun  and  sovore  frost  in  winter, 
bat  the  little  plant  is  well  worth  all  the  extra  care  we 
may  have  to  expend  on  it  in  winter.  Prop  by  cutting*, 
seeds  or  division." 

Mawoni,  Sweet  (E.  diffusa,  Woods).  Height  4  in.: 
items  ascending,  tufted,  not  branched  above,  1-3  fld.- 
fls.  lateral.  Asores.  Annuals  in  Azores,  biennial  in 
we*Wri^Europe.-The  plant  cult,  under  this  name  Is 

TflatoU,  Gray.  Height  6-10  in.:  stems  erect.  4-angled, 
eymoaely  branched,  as  many  as  14-fld.:  Ivs.  S-l  in. 


long,  oblong  or  ovate  oblong,  very  blunt:  corolla  lobes 
said  to  be  yellow  at  the  base,  but  in  the  picture  the  fl*. 
have  a  white  eye.  Calif.  B.M.  6390. -The  largest  flow- 
ered species. 

EBYTHRlHA  (from  Oreek  for  red).  Ltgumindsit. 
Cokal  Thke.  Herbs,  shrubs  or  trees,  with  large  and 
showy  papilionaceous  lis.,  represented  by  25-30  species 
in  tropical  countries.  Lvs.  pinnately  3-foliolate,  with 
glanduliform  stipules.  Fls.  mostly  rod  and  in  dense  ra- 
cemes; calyx  2-lipped;  standard  free  or  very  nearly  so; 
tenth  stamen  free,  or  united  only  half  its  length:  fr.  a 
slender,  more  or  less  twisted  pod.  Plants  usually  spiny; 
very  rapid  growers.  Erythrinas  are  much  prised  gar- 
den plants.  Some  of  them,  particularly  tho  herbaceous 
kinds,  are  frequently  planted  out  in  the  summer.  In 
tho  house  they  demand  an  intermediate  temperature. 
Give  rich  soil  and  frequent  waterings.  In  the  woody 
species,  aim  to  have  well-ripened  wood  for  flowering, 
for  the  bloom  is  produced  on  wood  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  herbaceous  species  are  propagated  by  di- 
vision of  the  rootstoek;  also  by  cuttings  from  snoots 
springing  from  tho  old  roots.  Woody  species  prop,  by 
cuttings  of  growing  wood.  All  species  prop,  by  seeds, 
whenever  these  are  obtainable. 

a.  Herbaceous  species  (or  treated  a*  such).  These  die 
down  at  the  end  of  tho  season,  and  the  roots  may 
be  stored  after  the  manner  of  Dahlias.    It  Is  best 
to  start  the  roots  before  planting  them  out,  particu- 
larly in  the  N.  In  their  native  countries,  these 
species  are  more  or  less  woody. 
Crista- gaili,  Linn.  (E.  lauritdUa,  Jacq.).  Common 
Coral  Trek.  Bushy  and  woody,  sometimes  developing 
a  very  short  trunk,  but  the  flowering  branches  dying 
back  after  blooming,  tho  stronger  branches  coming  an- 
nually or  periodically  from  near  the  root :  stem  and 
petioles  somewhat  spiny:  Ifts.  ovate-oblong  or  lance- 
oblong,  acuminate,  entire:  fls.  large,  brilliant  crimson, 
the  keel  nearly  as  long  as  the  down-folding  standard, 
the  wings  rudimentary.   Brax.   B.M.  2161.  — Runs  into 
many  forms,  varying  in  the  shade  of  red,  some  of  them 
with  variegated  lvs.  South  of  Washington,  stands  out 
of  doors  if  protected.  In  the  North  the  fleshy  roots  are 
taken  up  and  stored.  Valuable  for  summer  bloom.  Fls. 
in  large,  terminal  racemes.  Madame  Belanger  Is  a  popu  - 
lar  garden  form. 

oompacta.  Bull.  Of  very  compact  habit :  fls.  rich 
crimson.  Probably  a  form  of  the  last. 

•pecioaa,  Andr.  Bush-like,  reaching  8-12  ft.,  but  usu- 
ally cut  back  as  E.  L'rista-galli  is  :  stems  and  lvs. 
prickly:  lfts.  broad  and  more  or  le*s  3-lobed,  pointed, 
veiny:  fl*.  in  pubescent  racemes,  rich  crimson.  W.  Ind. 
B.R.  9:750.  — Stem  green,  very  prickly. 

herbacea.  Linn.  Stems  several  and  herbaceous,  from 
a  very  thick  root,  2-4  ft.  high,  the  flowering  ones  nearly 
leafless:  Ifts.  ovate  to  hastate  :  petioles  long,  more  or 
less  prickly:  fls.  2  In.  long  and  very  slender,  deep  scar- 
let, in  loose  racemes  1-2  ft.  long:  seeds  scarlet.  N.  Car. 
to  W.  Ind.  Common  on  Gulf  roast  of  Ala.  and  Miss. 
B.M.  877.-E.BidwUlU,  Lindl..  is  a  beautiful  hybrid  of 
this  species  and  E.  Criita-galli  (the  hitter  the  pollen 
parent),  with  herbaceous  shoots  and  an  ascending  vex- 
illum.  R.R.  33:9. 

a  A.   W»ndu  or  tree-tike  species.   Grecnhousu  plants,  or 
planted  In  the  open  in  S.  Calif,  and  S.  Kla. 

Hnmeana.  Spreng.  (A'.  Cdftra,  Ilort.l.  Often  tree- 
like and  30  ft.  or  more,  the  stent  and  petioles  very  spiny: 
petiole*  l.rng:  Ifts.  rhomboid-ovate,  acuminate:  pedun- 
cle* axillary  and  »trictly  erect,  longer  than  the  lvs., 
white-warty :  fls.  vertlcillate-spiked  on  the  ends  of  the 
peduncles,  long  and  slender,  deflexed,  brilliant  scarlet 
fading  to  purple.  S.  Afr.  B.M.  2431.  B.R.  9:736. 

Corallodendron,  Linn.  Coral  Trek.  Tree,  prickly: 
Iff*,  ovate-rhomboid:  calyx  teeth  obsolete;  standard 
erect,  linear-oblong,  scarlet:  seeds  scarlet,  usually  with 
a  black  spot.   W.  Ind. 

Other  Erythrinas  have  been  Introduced  into  S.  Calif. : 
E.  Bogotc'nsii,  said  to  grow  50  ft.  high,  from  Colombia; 
E.  insignis,  Todaro.  of  unknown  habitat,  100  ft.;  M. 
eidrwM.Todaro.  100  ft.,  of  unknown  habitat. 

L.  H.  B. 
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KBYTHROCHJSTE,  or  KRYTHROCHAtOH.  Sec 

Stneeio  Japonieut. 

ESYTHKONIUM  (from  the  Greek  word  for  rrd). 
Uliacece.  Doo's-Ttxmt  Violet.  Aduek'h  Tonoi'k. 
Handsome*  plants  of  the  north  temperate  zone.  Four 
belong  to  the  Old  World,  four  to  eastern  N.  America, 
one  1*  found  in  the  Rocky  mountain**,  while  in  the  cool 
woods  and  high  mountains  from  northern  California  to 
the  British  possessions  the  genus  i»  represented  hy 
nine  species  and  a  number  of  well  marked  varieties. 
Erythroniums  have  bulbs  standing  erect  and  from  ob- 
long to  linear  in  form,  two  radical  leaves,  which  in  most 
species  are  handsomely  mottled  :  scape  slender  and 
leafless,  producing  from  one  to  many  flowers.  The  peri- 
anth consists  of  six  similar  divisions,  usually  recurved, 
six  stamens  and  a  single  3-lobed  style.  The  species 
are  confused  and  arc  much  in  need  of  revision.  See 


Watson,  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  &  Kei.  14:260;  22:479. 
Baker,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  H:2i>0.  Weathers,  U.C.  III. 
20:. 'Hi  I. 

The  Erythroniums  are  most  interesting  spring  flow- 
ers. They  succeed  In  any  light  soil,  particularly  in  par- 
tial shade.  In  common  with  all  herbaceous  perennials, 
especially  those  which  produce  bulbs  or  corms,  they 
profit  by  a  winter  mulch  of  leuves  or  litter.  The  west- 
ern Erythroniums  are  all  plants  of  the  cool  woodlands, 
except  a  few  which  grow  at  such  altitudes  as  to  reach 
like  conditions.  They  thrive  best  In  shade,  a  thoroughly 
drained  soil,  moist  and  rich  in  mold,  a  surface  cover- 
ing of  half  rotten  leaves  tending  to  equalize  condi- 
tions. Any  good  flbrous  material,  as  fibrous  peat,  cocoa- 
nut  fiber  or  spent  tan  bark,  or  even  well  rotted  sod,  will 
answer  the  purpose  to  lighten  the  soil  ami  give  that 
abundance  of  mold  they  delight  in.  Pockets  in  shaded 
rockwork  give  Ideal  situations.  They  will  thrive  nat- 
uralised on  cool,  wooded  slopes,  and  where  the  drainage 
is  good  will  thrive  in  grass.  The  leaves  ripen  before 
the  grass  is  cut  and  the  effect  is  very  fine.  Simply 
planted  in  boxes  in  a  loose  soil,  rich  in  mold,  and  lef"t 
year  after  year  in  a  shaded  spot,  they  sometimes  give 
splendid  bloom.  A'.  Uartwegii  flowers  vcrv  early,  and 
stands  more  heat  and  dryness  than  uny  otiier  variety. 
IP.  purpurateens  and  A",  monlanum,  from  high  altitude's, 
tend  to  throw  up  their  growth  very  late,  and  are  on  that 
account  rather  difficult  to  cult.  K.  grand  if  lortim  flowers 
very  early,  and  must  be  given  a  cool  situation  and  be 
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kept  back,  to  secure  any  length  of  stalk.  All  of  tbe  other 
western  species  are  verv  satisfactory  garden  plants. 
The  propagation  of  A'.  Pen,  (ana  and  varieties,  the 
eastern  American  species  and  A*.  Ilarttcegii,  is  by 
offsets.  All  of  the  other  western  species  can  be  in- 
creased only  by  seeds.  The  eastern  species  should  be 
planted  at  least  5  in.  deep. 

A.  Fit.  alwayi  solitary,  and  tcithout  a  erttt  ntar 
bane  of  inner  petal* :  leaves  handsomely  mot- 
tled: offsets  fetr. -Old  World  species. 

Dena-Cania,  Linn.  The  European  species  :  in  the 
type  fls.  are  rosy  purple  or  lilac  :  stem  4-45  In.  high. 
Variations  are  while,  rose-colored  or  flesh-colored.  Var. 
longiloliuin,  Hort.,  varies  in  its  narrower  leaves  and 
larger  flowers.  Var.  Biblrlotun,  Hort.,  from  tbe  Altai 
Mts.,  is  taller. -Little  known  in  Amer.  gardens. 

aa.  Fl.  solitary,  vithout  a  erest  on  inner  petals:  prt. 
during  offsets.-  Eastern  American  species. 

Amerleinum,  Smith.  Common  Adder's  Tongue.  Fig. 
779.  Lvs.  mottled:  fls.  yellow;  tbe  segments  recurved : 
bulb  with  long  offshoots.  Eastern  C.  S.  and  Canada, 
to  Fla.  and  Ark.  Runs  Into  many  forms.  The  follow- 
ing names  belong  with  it:  A',  lanreolatum,  Pursh: 
A',  angust&tum,  Raf . ;  £.  bractedlum,  Boott. 

ilbidum,  Nutt.  Lvs.  not  mottled,  narrow:  fls.  white, 
yellow  at  base  ;  segments  recurved.  Ont.  and  N.  Y.  to 
Tex. 

mesachoreum,  Knerr.  Lvs.  not  mottled:  fls.  lavender, 
the  segments  not  recurved:  earlier  than  tbe  last.  Iowa 
to  Kansas. 

propdllans.  Gray.  Lvs.  small,  green  or  slightly  mot- 
tled :  fls.  rose-colored,  with  yellow  base  :  offsets  pro 
duced  from  the  stem  sheath.  Southern  Ontario  and 
Minnesota. 

aaa.  Fl$.  t-4,  sometimes  more  (rarely  only  1-fld.).— 
West  American  species.  The  lvs.  are  richly 
mottled,  except  in  A',  grandiflorum.  The 
corms  do  not  produce  offsets,  except  In  A" 
Uartn-egii.  Inner  petals  with  auricles  except 
In  A'.  Hovttlii.  All  except  A'.  purpurasetns 
have  large  and  showy  fls. 

b.  Style  S-eleft. 

ftTUdifloTtlin,  Pursh  (A*,  gigantium,  Lindl.).  Lvs. 
unmottled:  stem  slender,  1-5-fld.:  fls.  very  bright  yel 
low;  petals  recurved ;  anthers  yellow. 

Var.  album.  Hort.  (A*,  montanum,  Hort.).  Like  the 
type,  except  the  fls.  are  white,  yellowish  at  center,  and 
with  a  slight  greenish  cast. 

Var.  minor,  Morren.  is  smaller. 

Nuttallianam,  Schult.  Like  A',  grand iflorum,  and  per 
haps  a  variety  of  it,  but  has  red  anthers. 

Hartwegii,  Wats.  Bulb-bearing  offsets:  lvs.  mottled : 
fls.  1-45,  mostly  in  a  sessile  umbel,  large,  light  yellow- 
orange  at  center.  Foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains  in  California.  O.C.  111.  20:361. 

revolt! torn,  Smith.  Lvs.  1-4,  mottled  in  white  and 
light  brown:  fls.  nearly  always  I  or  2;  petals  narrow 
and  curved;  style  large  and  stout;  filaments  from  subu 
late  (awl-shaped)  to  deltoid,  opening  from  white  flushed 
with  pink  to  pinkish  purple,  becoming  purple.  J. ti- 
ll 1.35: 523. 

Var.  Bolanderli,  Hort.  (  K.  gra nd ifldru m ,  var.  SmUAii. 

Hook.).  Differing  from  the  type  in  having  white  lis., 
tardily  becoming  purple,  and  in  being  smaller. 

Var.  J6hnsoni,  Purdy  I  A".  Jihnsoni,  Bolander).  Veri 
similar  to  the  type,  but  lvs.  mottled  in  dark  brown  and 
looking  as  if  coated  in  varnish,  and  fls.  dark  rose  with 
orange  center.    On.  51 : 1 106.    O.C.  III.  19:549;  25:253. 

Var.  prsseox,  Purdy.  Lvs.  mottled  in  mahogany,  the 
most  beautifully  in  any  Erythroniura :  the  fls.,  usual)} 
2-4,  are  creamy  white  with  orange  center. 

Var.  Wataoni,  l*urdy.  Differs  in  having  a  full,  ercam> 
white  fl.,  orange  at  center,  and  usually  banded  witii 
brown  above  the  base;  in  foggy  weather  the  fl.  is  bell 
shaped:  lvs.  mottled  in  brown. -Ono  of  tbe  finest  of 
Erythroniums. 
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Var.  albifldrum,  Hort.  ( E.  gigantium,  r»r.  albifldrum, 
Hort.  £.  grandilldrum,  var.  albifldrum.  Hook.)-  This 
differs  from  rar.  Wnfsoiu  only  in  being  pure  white, 
with  a  delicate  greenish  cast.  B.M.  5714.  F.S.  20:2117. 
Q.C.  III.  3:556;  15:621. 

bb.  Stj/lt  not  divided. 

dtrlamn,  Wats.  Ln.  mottled:  stem  1-3-fld.:  petal* 
broad,  strongly  recurved,  light  yellow,  orange  at  center, 
the  tips  becoming  pink. 

Hsnderaonii,  Wats.  Lrs.  mottled  in  dark  brown  : 
petal*  strongly  recurred,  pale  purple,  with  a  very  dark 
purple,  almost  black,  center.  G.F.  1:317.  U.C.  III. 
3:6i3;  15:623.  B.M.  7017. 

purpurtscens,  Wats.  Lrs.  not  mottled  but  shaded  In 
dark  metallic  tinU:  small,  spreading  fls.  crowded  in  a 
raceme,  light  yellow  (almost  white),  center  orange,  be- 
coming purplish. -The  smallest  of  our  Erythroniums. 
Properly  an  alpine. 

Howellii,  Wats.  Lrs.  mottled:  scape  1-3-fld. :  fls.  pale 
yellow  with  orange  base,  becoming  pinkish.  — Of  tbu 
Pacific  coast  Erythroniums,  this  alone  Is  destitute  of 
the  ear-shaped  appendages  at  inner  base  of  petal. 

Carl  Pcrdv. 

EKYTHROXYLUM  (Greek,  red  (rood:  true  of  some 
species).  Lindeea.  Coca.  The  Cocoa  plant,  the  Irs.  of 
which  are  of  rant  Importance  in  medicine,  can  be  grown 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Florida  and  California,  and  is 
rarely  cult,  under  glass  in  the  North  for  its  economic 
interest.  It  is  a  shrub  5-6  ft.  high,  with  rusty  brown, 
slender  branches,  on  the  extreme  tips  of  which  the  Ivs. 
are  borne.  Below  the  lr»..  on  the  wood  of  the  preceding 
year,  which  is  reddish,  clusters  of  3-5  yellow  5-lobed 
fls.  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  across  spring  from  the  protec- 
tion of  the  small  scales  that  line  the  branchlets,  and 
which  are  colored  like  the  bark.  The  natire  country  of 
the  Coca  being  still  uncertain,  it  is  necessary  for  purposes 
of  description  to  take  as  the  type  the  earliest  described 
form,  which  happens  to  be  a  Peruvian  one,  named  by 
Lamarck  Erythroxylvm  Cocn,  and  figured  in  the  Botani- 
cal Magaxine  189-1,  plate  7334.  The  lvs.  of  this  form  are 
about  2H  in.  long,  oblong-oborate,  tapering  to  a  short 
stalk,  rounded  at  the  apex,  the  midrib  extending  beyond 
into  a  short,  sharp  point. 

Cocoa  is  grown  commercially  on  a  large  scale  through- 
out 8onth  America.  Peru  produces  fifteen  million 
pounds  of  the  dried  leaf  erery  year.  Bollria  half  as 
much,  and  the  rest  of  South  America  rery  much  more. 
The  Irs.  are  chewed  to  prerent  hunger  and  fatigue. 
Dr.  H.  II.  Busby,  of  New  York,  in  the  Therapeutic 
Gacette.  says,  "The  effects  of  Cocaine  as  a  nerve  stimu- 
lus applied  to  intellectual  and  emotional  activity  are 
ruinous.  It  takes  away  appetite,  abolishes  the  sensa- 
tions of  hunger  and  thirst,  lessens  waste  during  exer- 
tion, and  decreases  the  exhaustion  of  ill-fed  laborers 
and  travelers.  Beyond  this,  Cocaine  has  no  supporting 
or  nourishing  power  whatever,  and  Its  essential  action 
is  enfeebling.  Every  attempt  made  to  support  by  It 
athletic  competition  has  resulted  ln  failure  or  even 
disaster."  Cocaine  Is  an  excellent  anesthetic,  and  is 
particularly  useful  in  operations  on  the  eye.  Coca 
should  not  be  confused  with  Cocoa  and  Cacao,  which 
are  discussed  under  Theobroma.  The  literature  of 
Coca,  from  every  oolnt  of  view  down  to  the  year  1889,  is 
reviewed  in  the  Kew  bulletin  for  that  year.      W.  M 

E8CALLC-BIA  (Escallon  was  a  Spanish  traveler  in 
8.  Amer.).  Sazitragacta.  About  40  South  American 
shrubs  or  trees,  with  scattered  entire  or  ser- 
rate, ovate  or  lanceolate  Ivs  ,  viscid  branches,  strong- 
odorous  fls.  in  terminal  racemes  or  panicles :  petals  5, 
linear-spatulate  ;  stamens  5  ;  anthers  ovate-oblong  ; 
style  simple,  the  stigma  capitate  and  2-3-lobed:  ovary 
2-3-toeuled.  A  few  species  have  been  introduced  In  the 
8.,  chiefly  in  8.  Calif.  They  are  of  easy  culture;  rapid 
growers. ^Some^of  them  will  no  doubt  P^ve  half  hardy 

MonteridtnsU.  DC.  (ff.  floribUnda,  Hort.).  Nearly 
erect  bush,  branches  cylindrical :  lvs.  2-4  in.  long,  elliptic 
or  linear-oblong,  obtuse  or  nearly  so,  narrowed  into  a 
distinct  petiole,  minutely  dentate  :   fls.  white,  W  in. 
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across,  in  a  large,  terminal  pankle-Uke  cyme.  B.M. 
6404.  B.B.  17:1467. 

pulvarulinta,  Pen.  (iff.  Btrieri&na,  DC.).  Shrubs, 
hairy  all  over  :  lvs.  elliptic  and  obtuse,  serrate  :  fls. 
white,  in  erect,  terminal  racemes:  branches  trigonal. 

rirg-ata,  Pers.  (K.  Fhilippiana,  Mast.  A*,  virgala, 
var.  Philippics,  Engl.).  Half-hardy  shrub  south  of 
Washington,  with  rod-like  light  brown  branches  :  lvs. 
nearly  sessile,  not  glandular  nor  odorous,  linear  or 
oblong-spatulate,  serrate  :  fls.  white,  small,  in  dense 
racemes  terminating  the  branchlets. 

Organanaii,  Gardn.  Half  hardy  8.,  2-5  ft.,  branches 
red  and  angled :  Ivs.  elliptic  or  oblong,  crowded,  serrate, 
glossy:  fls.  pink,  in  close,  terminal  clusters.  B.M.  4274. 
—  Excellent. 

rubra,  Pers.  Twiggy  shrub,  glandular-pubescent:  lrs. 
rather  small,  obovate-lnnceolate,  sharp-toothed  :  fls. 
long-tubular,  red,  In  short,  terminal  clusters.  B.M.  2890 

L.  H.  B. 

ESCHSCHOLZIA  (J.  F.  Esehscholi,  of  Kotsebue's 
scientific  expedition).  PupattrAeea.  About  a  dozen 
low,  pale  or  glaucous  herbs,  annual  or  perennial,  with 
dissected,  alternate  lvs.,  and  large,  showy  yellow  or 
whitish  fls.:  sepals  2;  petals  4;  stamens  numerous; 
stigmas  4-6:  capsule  long  and  slender  like  a  silique. 
1-loculed.  The  calyx  forms  a  hood  which  is  pushed  off 
over  the  bud  as  the  petals  expand  (see  detail  at  the  left 
in  Fig.  780).  The  torus  or  receptacle  (from  which  the 
capsule  arises)  is  prominently  widened  or  dilated. 
Monogr.  in  Gray,  Syn.  Fl.  N.  Amer.  1 :90-92.  Commonly 
spelled  Eschscboltxia. 


780.   Eschschohria  Caliloroica  (XS). 


Calilfrrnica,  Cham.  California  Poppy.  Fig.  780. 
Perennial,  but  cult,  as  an  annual,  10-20  In.  high,  form- 
ing mats:  Ivs.  petioled  and  divided  into  linear  parts  : 
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ll.  saucer-shaped,  opening  lu  sunshine,  2-3  in.  serous, 
yellow  or  orange  or  cream-colored  :  pod  3-4  in.  long:, 
strong-ribbed :  torus  Urge  and  funnel-shape.  Calif, 
and  Ore.,  mostly  along  the  coast.  B.M.  2887.  B.R. 
14:1108.  R.O.  1894,  p.  381. -One  of  the  most  popular 
garden  8*.  It  Is  treated  a*  n  hardy  annual.  Seed*  may 
be  sown  very  early.  It  stands  considerable  cold,  and 
blooms  after  the  first  frost*.  If  well  protected,  plants 
of  one  season's  growth  will  pass  the  winter  and  give 
some  bloom  the  following  spring.  It  sometimes  self- 
sows.  Very  attractive  as  an  edging.  Itccause  of  Its  in- 
teresting bluish  foliage.  There  are  double-fid.  forma. 
Very  variable,  and  cult,  under  a  variety  of  names,  a* 
C.maritima,  Uort.  (not  Greene),  V.  vdna,  llort.  (trade 
name  for  mixed  varieties).  C.  aurannacn,  Hort.,  and 
O.  dlba,  Hort.  The  so-called  white  varieties  are  not  yet 
pure  white.  Do  not  bear  transplanting  well. 

Var.  crdcea,  Hort.  (A\  trtteea,  Bentb.l.  FIs.  deep 
orange:  toms  very  widely  expanded:  calyx  bud  long 
attenuate.  B.R.  2U:1677.  B.M.  3495. 

Var.  DoftgUlU.Gray  (  A\  Doiglatii,  Beuth.).  Rather 
more  slender,  and  blooms  earlier:  fis.  pure  yellow. 

tennifolis,  Hook.  Lower,  with  finer-cut  and  denser 
foliage,  the  long  divisions  being  almost  capillary:  fls. 
small  (1  In.  across),  light  yellow,  overtopping  the  Ivs. 


Calif.  B.M.  4812.       L.  H.  B. 

E8T&A00V.  Artemiiia  Draeunctitut. 

BT/CALYPT08  {Greek,  tu,  well;  kalupto,  to  cover  as 
with  a  lid  :  the  calyx  limb  covering  the  flower  before 
anthesia,  then  falling  off  in  the  form  of  a  lid  or  cover). 
HyrtiXettt.  Ovm  Tim.  Mostly  trees,  frequently  of  im- 
mense size;  a  few  of  the  alpine  nnd  sub-alpine  species 
shrubby:  Ivs.  simple,  entire  (Fig.  781),  in  the  seed- 
lings and  young  shoots  of  many  species  horizontal,  op- 
posite, sessile  and  cordate;  in  the  adult  mostly  vertical 
(occasionally  horisontal),  alternate,  petlolate  and  vary- 
iug  from  broadly  ovate  to  lanceolate-acuminate  and  fal- 
cate, thick  or  thin,  always  rigid,  pennivelned.  glabrou.. 


711.   Eucalyptus  globulus  (  XV 
Shooti  on  a  young  plant 

except  rarely  in  the  young  shoot*,  sometimes  covered 
with  a  glaucous  wnx  :  umbels  solitary  and  axillary  or 
paniculate,  near  llio  end*  of  the  branrhlcW.  usunlly 
white:  fls.  in  umbels  of  .'<  to  many,  rarely  solitary  ;  ca- 
lyx tubo  ubconical  rumpanulate  or  oblong,  adnatc  to  the 
ovary  at  the  base  ;  lobes  connate,  forming  a  lid  which 
separates  by  a  clreumocisslle  dehiscence;  petal*  wanting 


(or  adnate  to  the  calyx-lid)  ;  stamens  numerous,  In 
many  rows,  usually  free,  frequently  indexed  in  bud; 
anthers  small,  mostly  distinctly  longer  than  broad  and 
opening  by  parallel  longitudinal  slits,  often  almost  kid- 
ney-shaped and  opening  by  divergent  longitudinal  slits, 
or  truncate  and  opening  by  terminal  pores  ;  style  undi- 
vided: fr.  a  capsule,  opening  at  the  top  by  3-6  valves; 
seeds  numerous,  mostly  angular,  only  a  few  fertile. 
For  structure  of  fruit  and  calyptra,  see  Figs.  792-788. 
A  genus  of  about  140  species,  ail  Australasian,  except- 
ing perhaps  5  found  in  tho  East  Indies.  Valuable  hard- 
wood trees,  mostly  of  rapid  growth  :  the  timber  is  ex- 
ceedingly durable  and  largely  used  in  Australia  by  ship- 
builders, railroad  engineers,  implement  makers,  and  for 
building  purposes.  Felling  for  timber  should  be  effected 
toward*  the  end  of  the  dry-  season,  when  the  Bow  of  the 
sap  is  least  active.  Ring-barking,  if  necessary,  should 
be  performed  during  the  latter  part  of  the  cool,  or  the 
earlier  part  of  the  warm  season,  so  that  by  largely  ex- 
hausting the  sap,  the  fewest  or  no  new  shoots  will  rise 
from  the  root  (Mueller).  The  leaves  of  many  species 
contain  a  valuable  autiseptie,  volatile  oil,  which  is  dis- 
tilled for  pharmaceutical  purposes.  The  bark  of  several 
species  yields  a  resin  (kino)  containing  tannin  in  com- 
mercial quantities,  on  account  of  which  the  name  of 
Gum  Trees  is  applied  to  the  genus.  K.  globulu*  has 
been  very  widely  distributed  over  the  globe  through  the 
persevering  efforts  of  the  late  Baron  Von  Mueller;  it  is 
frequently  planted  in  the  malarial  regions  of  warm  cli- 
mates, as  at  the  Campagna  at  Rome,  with  very  benefi- 
cial effect.  (Sanitarians  will  be  interested  in  "Eucalyp- 
tus in  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  from  an  hygienic,  and  cli- 
matologies! point  of  view."  by  Dr.  Edward  Pepper, 
Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  35:39-A6.)  In  England  the  same 
species  is  grown  extensively  for  subtropical  gardening, 
on  account  of  its  distinctive  glaucous  hue  and  symmet- 
rical growth,  but  in  that  climate  it  needs  the  protection 
of  glass  in  winter.  But  few  species  are  really  hardy; 
most  of  them,  however,  can  be  grown  successfully  in 
California  and  countries  enjoying  a  similar  climate. 

For  ready  determination  of  species  in  this  critical  ge- 
tius.  It  is  necessary  to  have  adult  leaves,  mature  buds, 
dowers,  and  mature  fruit :  immature  fruits  are  often 
very  misleading.  Monographed  In  part  by  Baron  von 
Mueller  in  his  Eucalyptographia  (cited  here  as  F.v.  M. 
Kucal.  |,  in  which  100  species  are  carefully  illustrated. 
Bentham  describes  135  species  (almost  the  whole  ge- 
nus) in  his  Flora  Australiensis,  Vol.  .1.  Tho  following 
key  has  been  adapted  from  Luchmann's  Dichotomous 
Key,  published  In  IkwK:  the  descriptions  have  been  sum- 
marized from  the  Eucalyptographia,  and  subsequently 
verified  by  reference  to  herbarium  spis-imens  wherever 
these  were  available.  References  to  Hook.  Icon,  mean 
Hooker's  Icones  Plantaruin. 

Culture  in  the  Kait:  Eucalypti  are  most  easily  raised 
from  seeds,  which  generally  germinate  freely.  These 
should  be  sown  thinly  in  pots  or  pans  of  light,  sandy 
soil,  and  placed  in  a  little  heat.  A*,  globulu*,  when  In- 
tended to  be  used  for  subtropical  bedding  or  for  a  group 
on  a  lawn,  is  best  sown  in  August  and  grown  on  through 
the  winter,  for  use  the  following  season.  In  this  way 
much  larger  and  tietter  plants  may  bo  obtained  than 
when  sowing  is  deferred  to  the  spring.  It  is  best  to 
raise  new  plants  each  year,  as  lifted  sjiecimens  do  not 
regain  their  beauty  of  the  preceding  season.  Being 
fast  growing  plants,  considerable  spaeo  must  be  al- 
lowed when  they  become  established,  either  in  the  open 
irround  or  in  pots.  A  rather  rich  soil,  composed  of  loam 
nnd  decayed  manure,  with  the  addition  of  some  char, 
coal,  to  keep  it  open,  is  most  suitable.  A*,  macutata,  var- 
i-Hriodora,  is  very  useful  for  growing  in  pots  in  the  con- 
servatory, its  lemon  scented  leaves  rendering  it  a  gen- 
eral favorite  (Nicholson). 

Culture  in  the  South:  The  process  of  raising  Euea- 
lypts  is  one  of  extreme  simplicity.  Well-ripened  seeds, 
shallowly  sown  (on  open  nursery  ground,  or,  should  the 
species  be  a  rare  or  select  one.  in  wood  boxes  or  seed 
panst  germinate  quickly;  when  about  hand-high  the 
seedlings  should  be  transplanted  In  the  nursery,  to 
check  the  downward  growth  of  the  roots  and  to  promote 
the  formation  of  lateral  rootlets,  fit  to  retain  some  soil 
while  moving  such  seedlings  to  places  of  permanency. 
The  operation  of  transplanting  should  be  carried  out  In 
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,  beat  under  a  cloudy  sky,  and  the  need- 
lines  oagnt  not  to  get  dried  up  in  any  way  during  the 
process  of  removal,  regular  daily  watering  for  some 
time  afterwards  being  requisite.  Eucalyptus  seedlings 
for  shipment  to  places  only  a  few  days'  distance  may  be 
simply  packed  in  closed  cases  without  much  soil  ;  for 
transmittal  to  longer  distances,  they  must  be  well  es- 
tablished In  pots  or  bamboo  pieces.  In  this  respect 
EucalypU  should  be  treated  like  most  pines  and  other 
conifurous  trees,  and,  like  them,  cannot  be  transplanted 
when  they  have  attained  any  sixe,  even  when  provided 
with  a  good  ball  of  earth.  But  their  distribution  by 
means  of  seeds  is  the  easiest  method,  on  account  of  tho 
durability  i 
adapted). 


and  small  size  of  tho  latter.    (F.  v.  Mueller: 


.vmenioides,  31 
albeos,  9. 
alpina,  36. 
»Tn>£<l&lina.  47. 
»agustlfolla.47. 
Utile)  ana.  42. 
bopreatium,  IS. 
•  ilophvlla,  5. 
rltrtodors,  L 
eooclfera.4*. 

tvttHSee,  11. 

cortacea.  10. 
<-ornttta.  37. 
rorymbosa,  4. 
•-orrnoralyx,  B. 
«-r»bra,  23. 
diversteolor,  11. 
doratoxylon.  9. 
.!  r*p*nophylla.  12. 
Oeifolla, 0. 
«Jfl(U.  1*. 
(lobulnt.  34. 


INDEX, 
gotnphocephala,  XI. 
(onloralyx,  41. 
Uunnii,  45. 
basmastoma.  44. 
hemiphloia.  3. 
behmaniii.38. 
leptophleba.22. 
leocoxyloo.  IX 
longifolla,  12, 47. 
maeulata.  1. 
marginals,  25. 
nx-gararpa,  40. 
»ii»l»;n.i.V>.i».  2P 
melliodora,  10. 
mteroeorys.  28. 
obcordata,  30. 
oblhiua,  lit. 
on-identalls,  38. 
pallrna.  14. 

;"i >rt"ro,  I11 
pilularla,  30. 


piperita.  10. 
I'lanrhoniana.  17. 
platypus,  30. 
polyanthomos,  2. 
pnnrtata,  29. 
rcgnan*.  47. 
resinifrra,  20. 
Rlsdoni.  32. 
robust*.  24. 
rosea. 14. 
rostrata.  90. 
nulls,  52. 
•aligns,  27. 
sidrrophlola,  21. 
aideroxyloa,  14. 
ndaehnieorpa,  5. 
btewartlana,  40. 
teretirornis,  51. 
triantha,  31. 
nnrlrmta.  43. 


a.  Fruit-valve*  quite  enclosed  in  the  capsule  (see  alto 
No.  tS,  E.  marginata:  fruit  must  be  quite  mature 
in  order  to  determine  this  point). 

B.  Fls.  mostly  in  terminal  or  lateral  panicles,  not 
simple  umbels  {occasionally  the  inflorescence  will 
appear  to  be  paniculate  in  section  hb  also,  ow- 
ing to  the  falling  off  of  the  leares,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  look  for  the  leaf-scars  in  placing 
doubtful  specimens):  Irs.  scattered,  petiolale  (ex- 
cept sometimes  in  seedlings  and  robust  shoots). 

<•.  Lvs.  of  equal  color  on  both  sides  {see  also  No.  4  and 
No.  7,  E.  corymbosa  and  E.  paniculata), 

at  least   %  in.   in   diameter,  more  or  less 
ureeolate:  fls.  and  fruits  pedicellate. 


1.  autrai&ta.  Hook.  SwrrtD  Or*.  Handsome  tree, 
150  ft.  high:  bark  smooth,  whitish  or  reddish  gray,  mot- 
tled with  bluish  white  or  brown  reddish  spots:  Its.  lan- 
o-olate;  reins  feathery-spreading:  anthers  opening  by 
parallel  longitudinal  slits  ;  lid  double.  K.v.M.  Eucal. 
:i  :4.  Hook.  Icon.  619.  —Timber  valuable  for  ship-builders, 
wheelwrights  and  coopers,  and  for  blocks  for  street 
living. 

Var.  dtriodora.  Bailey  ( A',  citrioilbra.  Hook. ).  Lemon - 
EjrTXD  OtJM.  Handsome  tree  :  trunk  slender  :  bark 
•  mooth,  white:  branchlet*  long,  slender  and  drooping: 
Irs.  very  long  and  narrow,  light  green,  strongly  lemon- 
-<-ented:  lis.  creamy  white.  May-July. —  A  favorite  orna- 
mental tree,  of  rapid  growth  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia: subject  to  frost.  Timber  valuable  for  piles  and 
orders:  volatile  oil  used  in  perfumery:  the  young 
plants  useful  for  window  or  cool  greenhouse  culture. 

DD.  Fruit  rarely  exceeding  *i  in.  in  diameter, 

2.  polyAntfcemos.  Schau.  Red  Box  -  Tttr.it.  Well 
branched  tree,  from  40  ft.  or  less  to  150  ft.  high:  bark 
brown  or  ash-gray,  persistent,  roughlsh:    Ivs.  from 

•rbieular  to  ovate,  dull  and  grayish  green  on  both 
sides:  lid  depressed-  or  pyramidal-hemispherical  anil 
faintly  pointed:  lis.  small,  white.  In  close  panicles,  de- 
scribed as  resembling  gigantic  heads  of  mlgtioucttc; 
outer  stamens  sterile;  fertile  anthers  truncated,  open- 
■  ug  by  terminal  pores.  F.v.M.  Eucal.  3:9.  Hook.  Icon. 
h79.  —  Fairly  rapid  grower.  Timber  extremely  hard  and 
durable,  unsurpassed  for  fuel,  and  much  used  in  Au«- 


ilwrights'  work.  Very  useful  for 
bees,  flowering  in  Jan.  and  Feb. 

3.  hominhloia,  F.  v.  M.  Austramah  Box -tree.  Tree, 
90  ft.  or  less  high:  bark  of  trunk  persistent,  solid,  gray- 
ish and  somewhat  wrinkled;  of  branches  deciduous,  In 
flakes  or  long  strips  :  Ivs.  from  lanceolate-falcate  to 
ovate-lancuolute,  thick  and  rigid,  often  ashy  gray: 
lateral  veins  diverging  at  a  very  acute  angle  :  lid 
conical  :  anthers  very  minute,  globular,  opening  by 
lateral,  pore-like  apertures.  F.v.M.  Eucal.  5:5.— 
Timber  hard  and  tough,  valued  In 
telegraph  poles, 


shafts,  spokes,  etc.; 


Var.  albeni,  Moore  (E.  dlbens,  Miq.).  Whit* 
trek.    Bark  dull  green,  persistent:  Ivs. 
mealy  white:  fls.  cbalk-white. 

<v.  Lrs.  paler  beneath  than  above:  branchlets  glabrous. 

u.  i'ruit  ureeolate  (urn-shaped)  over  H  in.  long:  lid 
of  calyx  not  broader  than  the  tube,  tearing  off 
along  an  irregular  suture  :  anthers  distinctly 
longer  than  broad,  opening  by  almost  parallel 
longitudinal  slits. 

%.  Site  of  fruit  under  1  in.  in  t 


4.  eorymbdsa,  Smith.  Ouwdwood.  Small  tree:  outer 
bark  persistent,  rough -furrowed,  gray  and  turning  some- 
what black;  inner  yellowish  or  reddish  brown;  that  of 
the  upper  branches  smooth  and  often  reddish:  Ivs.  lan- 
ceolate, only  slightly  curved,  firm;  midrib  very  promi- 
nent, lateral  veins  very  numerous,  fine,  almost  trans- 
versely spreading;  oil-dots  inconspicuous:  peduncles 
and  pedicels  long,  slender:  fls.  yellowish  white,  fra- 
grant: lid  depressed -hemispherical,  short-pointed:  fr. 
large,  oval-urn-shapcd.  Aug. -Decern.  F.v.M. Eucal.  5:2. 
—Timber  very  hard  when  drv,  durable  under  ground, 
and  much  used  in  Australia  for  fence  posts,  rails,  rail- 
road ties,  and  rough  building  purposes:  Dark  yields 
about  28  per  cent  tannic  acid ;  dried  Ivs.  about  18  per 
cent. 

HE.  Size  of  fruit  exceeding  1  in.  in  diameter:  Ivs.  turn- 
ing  the  surface  more  than  the  edge,  to  the  tenith; 
veins  feathery-spreading. 

.">.  calophylla,  R.  Br.  Medium-sixed,  umbrageous  tree: 
bark  persistent,  dark,  deeply  furrowed:  I  vs.  broad-  or 
lanceolate-ovate,  firm  and  thick,  conspicuously  stalked: 
fls.  large,  white,  rarely  pink,  in  large  clusters:  lid  thin, 
patellar  :  fr.  large,  smooth,  ovate-urn-shaped,  border 
compressed;  seeds  very  large,  black,  not  winged.  Julv- 
Oct.  B.M.  4030  (as  E.  splaehnicarpa).  F.v.M.  Eucal. 
10:2.  (i.e.  111.  "20:001. -Ornamental  tree,  but  of  rather 
slow  growth  and  subject  to  frost.  Fruits  polished  and 
sold  for  pipe  bowls:  good  shade-tree  for  avenues:  valu- 
able for  bees,  flowering  late  into  the 
fall:  bark  contains  tannin. 

ti.  ticildlla,  F.v.  M.  fiiuiBos-rLow- 
eked  EtTALVl'Tlia.  Figs.  782,  783. 
Handsome,  umbrageous  dwarf  tree  or 
tall  shrub,  of  symmetrical  habit:  bark 
persistent,  furrowed  :  Ivs.  broad-  or 
ovate- lanceolate,  rigid,  conspicuously 
stalked  ;  veins  almost  transverse  :  fls. 
crimson  or  scarlet:  fruits  large,  smooth, 
urn  shaped-ovate  ;  border  compressed  ; 
seed*  pule  brown,  broadly  winged. 
Aug.,  Sept.  F.v.M.  Eucal.  7:3.-Very 
ornamental  :  adapted  to  the  lemon-belt: 
a  shadv,  heat  •  resisting  avenue  tree,  withstanding 
drought.    Fruits  polished  for  pipe  bowls. 

t>t>.  Fruit  truncate-orate,  pedicellate. 

7.  paniculata.  Smith.  Rr.n  Iron-bark.  Medium- 
sued  tree:  bark  persistent,  hard,  rough:  Ivs.  rather 
thin:  fls.  sometimes  borne  in  axillary  umbels:  lid  thin, 
conical,  semiovate;  outer  stamens  sterile;  anthers  mi- 
nute, tmnraie.  o|iening  by  minute  pores  at  the  summit; 
stigma  dilated,  distinctly  broader  than  the  summit  of 
the  stvle:  calyx-tube  and  fr.  sometimes  4-ribbed.  May. 
F.v.M.  Eucal.  5:8.— Timber  hard  and  durable,  lasting 
under  ground  ;  valuable  for  railroad  ties,  fencing  and 
building  purposes. 
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BB.  Fit.  in  simple,  axillary  umbels:  tr.  with  S  or  more 

cells,  and  not  exceeding  I  in.  in  length.  (See 

also  £.  paniculala,  A'o.  7.) 
c.  Lid  projecting  beyond  the  rim  of  the  calyx  tube: 

anthers  distinctly  longer  than  broad,  opening  by 

almost  parallel  longitudinal  slits. 
8.  eorynocilyx,  F.  v.  M.  Suoak  Ocm.  Tree,  120  ft. 
high  :  bark  smooth:  lvs.  elongate-lanceolate,  slightly 
carved,  somewhat  paler  bcncBth :  lid  almost  hemispheri- 
cal :  fr.  urn-shapcd-ellipsoid,  longitudinally  streaked. 
June-Sept.  F.  v.  M.  Eucal.  2:2.  — The  best  drought-re- 
sisting troo  for  desert  regions  (Mueller);  the  foliage 
contains  but  little  oil,  U  sweetish,  and  is  browsed  by 
stock.  Needs  protection  from  sea  breeze  when  planted 
along  the  coast.  An  ornamental  tree  used  for  roadside 
planting  in  southern  California.  Timber  hard,  strong, 
durable;  useful  for  railroad  ties  and  fence  posts.  Said 
to  be  the  quickest-growing  shado  tree  for  rcR 
posed  to  hot,  blink  winds;  will  stand  1H°  F. 


TtS.   Eucalyptus  fldiolla  (X,ln) 

00.  Lid  not  projecting  beyond  the  rim  of  the  calyx-tube . 
D.  Lvs.  opposite:  anthers  minute,  not  longer  than 
broad  (nearly  oval),  opening  by  longitudinal  slits. 
9,  doratoxylon,  F.  v.  M.  Spear-wood.  A  pretty, 
small  tree  or  tall  shrub:  bark  smooth,  greenish  whit*: 
Iva.  stalked,  narrow,  lanceolate :  umbels  bent  downward, 
on  recurved,  slender,  compressed  peduncles:  lid  termi- 
nating In  a  beak  like  point:  outer  filaments  sterile. 
F.v.  M.  Kucal.  4:4.-Gracoful  tree,  of 


EE.  Leaf-veins  all  more  or  less  diverging  from  the 
midrib. 

r,  foliage  much  paler  beneath  (see  aim  ,Vn.  ?,".  A' 
maroinata):  anthers  almost  htart-shaprti ,  openimj 
by  longitudinal  slits. 

11.  dlvenioolOT.  F.  v.  M.  (A'.  colSssea,  F.  v.  M.  K.  di 
versicolor,  var.  colossea,  Hort.).  Karri.  Very  tall, 
symmetrical  tree,  attaining  12  ft.  in  diameter  :  bark 
smooth,  white:  lvs.  scarcely  inequilateral,  dark  green 
and  shining  above;  volns  feathery-spreading,  fine  :  li«l 
nearly  hemispherical  :  da.  whit*,  In  heavy  clusters  : 
all  fertile.    March-May,  and  again  la  Noveni. 


DD.   Lvs.  scattered. 
E.  Leaf-veins  several,  longitudinal,  almost  parallel 
with  the  midrib. 

10.  OOriftOM.Cunn. ( A',  paueifldra,  Sleb. ).  White  CiVM. 
Handsome  trie  :  branches  spreading  ;  branch  lets  slen- 
der and  more  or  less  drooping:  bark  smooth,  whitish 
gray:  lvs.  broad,  elongated,  thick:  lid  hemispherical, 
twice  or  thrice  shorter  than  the  tube,  usually  quite 
blunt:  anthers  almost  kidney-shaped,  opening  by  very 
divergent,  longitudinal  slits  :  fr.  shortly. pcdicclied. 
Nov. -Feb.  F.  v.  M.  Kucal.  3:fi.  —  An  alpine  tree,  and  one 
of  the  hardiest  species.  Cattle  browse  on  the  foliage 
in  seasons  of  drought.  Timber  used  for  fuel,  fences 
and  building  purposes;  sometimes  badly  affected  with 


F.  v.  M.  Eucal.  5:4.  — A  rapid  grower,  profuse  Wo 
and  considered  a  good  tree  for  bees.  Timber  elastic, 
valued  for  building  purposes,  shafts,  mast*  and  fence 
rails. 

rr.  Foliage  of  equal  color  on  both  sides,  or  nearly  so. 
n.   Pedicels  elongated  :  lid  conical. 

12.  tonffilolU.  Link.  Woolltbutt.  Tall  tree:  bark 
persistent,  gray,  rough  or  wrinkled,  somewhat  fibrous: 
lvs.  elongated;  veins  very  spreading:  lid  broadly  conical, 
acute,  pale  :  stamens  all  fertile  ;  anthers  cuncatc-  or 
oblong-oval,  opening  by  longitudinal  slits  :  stigma  not 
dilated:  fr.  rather  lar;re,  bell-shaped,  scmlovate,  angu 
lar:  margin  outwardly  ascending.   F.  v.  M.  Eucal.  2:4. 

—  Flowering  almost  continuously.  Valuable  for  bees, 
l.t.  leucoxylon,  F.  v.  M.  White  InoxnARg.  Tall  tree. 

usually  branching  below  :  bark  mostly  deciduous, 
smooth,  pale, :  lvs.  narrow-lanceolate,  grayish  or  dull 
green:  fls.  usually  in  3's,  white  or  rarely  pink:  lid  semi- 
ovate,  pointed :  outer  stamens  sterile;  anthers  truncated, 
opening  by  apical  pores  ;  stigma  much  diluted  :  fr. 
slightly  contracted  at  the  orifice,  rarely  slightly  angu 
lar.  Jan.-Apr.  F.  v.  M.  Eucal.  1 :4.- Valuable  bee  tree, 
making  an  excellent  honey.  Timber  superior  to  that  of 
almost  any  other  Kucalypt  for  certain  purposes.  Val- 
ued for  hardness  and  durability;  used  by  wagon-  and 
ship-builders,  also  for  railroad  ties  and  underground 
work,  for  axe  handles  and  for  turning.  Will  grow  on 
■tony  ridges  not  adapted  to  ordinary  cultural  purposes. 

14.  tideroxylon,  I'unn.  (£.  leueixylon,  var.  sidertxy- 
Ion,  Authors).  Hkd  Iroxbark.  Perhaps  not  specifically 
distinct  from  A'.  leucoxylon:  usually  not  branched  be 
low:  bark  persistent,  rough,  dark  red:  lvs.  green:  fls. 
white  or  yellowish. 

Var.  rosea,  Hort.  (K.  lenrixylon,  var.  risen,  Hort.). 
Lvs.  green:  fls.  rose-colored.  March,  Apr.— A  handsome 
form  and  profuse  bloomer. 

Var.  p  Aliens,  Auct.  ( K.  leueixylon,  var.  pdllens. 
Ueulh.  K,  teucAxylon,  var.  pdllida,  Hort.  K.  siderixy 
Ion,  var. pdllida,  Hort.).  Lvs.  silvery  gray:  fts.  red.- 
A  profuse  bloomer. 

no.  Pedicels  short  or  none  :  fertile  seeds  not  winged. 

H.  Fr.  much  contracted  at  the  orifice,  nearly  globular: 
outer  anthers  kidney  shaped, opening  by  divergent 
Slits. 

13.  buprattiuu,  F.  v.  M.  Shrub,  10  ft.  high  :  lvs. 
about  2  in.  long,  narrow;  oil-dote  much  concealed:  fls. 
smalt,  almost  pear-shaped  in  bud  :  lid  hemispherical. 

'  pointed  :  inner  anthers  opening  by  large,  roundish 
pores  :  fr.  nearly  1  in.  in  diam.,  truncate-globular, 
grayish;  margin  compressed.  July,  Aug.  F.  v.  M.  Eucal. 
0:1.-  Valuable  for  bees. 

10.  piperita,  Smith.  Peppermint  PmiNOT-nARk. 
Tall  tree:  bark  persistent,  gray,  rough  and  fibrous:  oil 
dots  copious,  transparent :  lid  broad  conical,  acute:  fr. 
about  !-i  in.  in  diam.  F.  v.  M.  Kucal.  3:8. 

till.  Fr.  but  slightly  or  not  at  all  contracted. 
I.  Diameter  of  fr.  nearly  I  inch. 

17.  Planchoniin*.  F.  v.  M.  Tree,  100  ft.  high:  pedun 
cles  erect,  broadly  compressed  :  pedicels  very  short  or 
almost  none  :  lid  narrow-conical,  from  a  seml-ovat> 
base,  about  as  long  as  the  calyx-tube,  both  longitu 
dinally  streaked  :  anthers  ovato  or  roundish  ovate, 
opening  hy  longitudinal  slits.  July.  F.v.  M.  Eucal.  4:6. 

—  A  profuse  bloomer.  Timber  heavy,  hard  and  durable, 
well  adapted  for  sawing,  but  not  easy  to  split. 

II.  Diameter  of  fr.  rarely  exceeding  M  in. 

J.  Calyx-tube  and  lid  granular,  rough. 

18.  obllqua,  L'Her.  (A',  fissilis,  F.  T.  M.).  Strinoy 
bake.  Tall  tree:  bark  persistent,  grayish,  very  fibrous, 
but  rather  soft  and  fragile  :  lvs.  very  inequilateral  at 
base  :  peduncles  nearly  terete,  mostly  slender  :  calyx 
tube  terete  :  lid  hemispherical,  depressed  or  scarcel* 
pointed.  March-May.  F.v.  M.  Eucal.  3:5.  — Much  val 
ued  In  Australia  for  bees.  Will  grow  on  poor,  dry  soil, 
but  subject  to  frost  in  California.  Wood  useful  only  for 
cheap,  rough  work. 
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it.  Calyx-tub*  and  lid  tmooth. 

19.  mellioddra,  Cunn.  Honey-scented  Ql*m.  Spread- 
ing tree,  120  ft.  high:  bark  more  or  less  persistent  be- 
low,  rougfaish,  brownish  gray  without,  yellowish  within: 
ft*,  small:  lid  conic-hemispherical :  outer  stamens  ster- 
ile; anthers  minute,  truncated,  opening  by  terminal 
pore*  :  fr.  truncate-globular,  not  exceeding  In.  In 
diam.,  mostly  4-celled.  Feb. -Apr.  —  F.v.M.  Eucal.  2:5. 
—Timber  used  by  wheelwrights  and  shlp-bullders  ; 
makes  excellent  fuel :  (is.  particularly  rich  in  nectar, 
and  much  sought  by  bees. 

AX.  Fruit-valves  either  quite  exterted  or  tht  point* 
reaching  tht-  level  of  the  rim.  {Fruit  mutt  be 
fully  mature  in  order  to  render  thil  point  de- 
terminable. ) 

p.  Fit.  generally  paniettd :  anthert  renate -cordate , 
opening  bit  longitudinal  tlitt:  Ivt.  of  equal  color 

O.  Lvt.  opposite,  more  or  lett  ovate. 

20.  melanophloU,  F.v.M.  Silver-leaved  Irombark. 
Small  tree:  bark  persistent,  deeply  furrowed,  blackish : 
Its.  glaucous  or  mealy  white,  sessile,  from  cordate- 
ovate  or  orbicular  to  ovate-lanceolate,  obtuse  or  acute: 
peduncles  3-  to  8-flowcrcd  :  anthers  very  small  and 
globular;  cells  parallel  and  distinct:  fr.  truncate-globu- 
lar, 2  or  3  lines  long. 

cp.  Lvt.  tcattered,  lanceolate. 

21.  lidsrophltiia,  Bonth.  Laroe-lkaved  Iroxbark. 
Tree,  ISO  ft.  high  :  bark  wholly  persistent,  deeply  and 
somewhat  anastomosingly  furrowed ;  furrows  yellowish 
or  dark  brown:  1  vs.  elongated:  lid  conical,  very  acute, 
about  3  lines  long:  outer  filaments  straight  in  bud;  an- 
thers very  minute,  round  ish  ;  stigma  not  dilated. 
October.  P.  v.  M.  Kucal.  4:8.  -Timber  very  strong,  hard 
and  durable;  used  for  railroad  ties,  wharf  piles,  spokes 
and  tool-handles. 

22.  drepanophylla,  F.  v.  M.  Low,  stunted  tree  :  bark 
ribbed,  dark  gray:  I  vs.  thin,  often  over  0  in.  Ion*; 
veins  fine,  numerous,  parallel  and  very  diverging:  um- 
bels 3-  to  6-flowered:  fls.  large;  calyx  lid  about  as  long 
as  the  tube  (not  exceeding  2  lines  long):  fr.  3  to  4 
lines  in  diameter;  valves  level  with  or  hardly  project- 
ing beyond  the  rim.  Said  to  be  i 
mainly  In  the  large  flowers 
and  more  globular  fruit. 

Var.  lsptophieba,  Luehtn.  (A",  leptophl/ba,  F.v.M.), 
1*  said  to  be  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  lvs.  being 
thicker  and  the  veins  more  oblique.  Timber  strong, 
hard  and  very  durable  ;  used  for  bridges,  mine  props 
and  fence  posts. 

23.  crebra,  F.  v.  M.  Narrow  leaved  Ironrark.  Tall 
tree:  hark  persistent  throughout,  dark,  almost  blackish, 
ridged  and  deeply  furrowed,  solid:  lvs.  narrow,  linear- 
lanceolate,  thin  :  lid  semtovate-conical,  not  exceeding 
2  lines  long:  filaments  inflexed  in  bud;  stigma  dilated: 
fruit-valves  level  with  or  hardly  projecting  beyond  the 
rim.  not  exceeding  2  lines  in  diameter.  F.  v.  M.  Eucal. 
5:3. -Timber  heavy,  hard,  elastic  and  durable;  used  for 
railroad  ties,  piles,  fence  posts,  and  In  the  < 
of  bridges  and  wagons; 
palings. 

BB.  Fit.  mattly  in  timple  axillary  umbelt:  fruitl  not 
exceeding  1  in.  in  diam. 
c.  Lvs.  paler  beneath. 
D.  Calyptra  lid  broader  than  the  calyx-tube. 
2«.  robturta.  Smith.    Swamf-xahooaxt  Ohm.  Fig. 
784.    Handsome,  symmetrically 
branching   tree,    100  ft.  high: 
bark    of    trunk  persistent, 
rough,  dark  brown;   of  the 
branches   reddish  :    lvs.  large, 
oval -lanceolate, longmilnted,  dark 
green,  coriaceous  ;  the  veins  al- 
most   horizontally    spreading : 
peduncles  broadly  flattened :  fls. 
large,  creamy  white;  calyx  pale  ; 
lid  hemispherical  below,  eylin- 
drie -conical  pointed  above  ;  an- 
thers oblong  •  oval,  opening  by  7M.  Fruit  and  buds  ot 
parallel  longitudinal  slits.   Fine       B.  robusta  (X,1-,). 


be  near  K.  rrebra,  differing 
and  In  the  larger,  harder 


tree  ;  profuse  bloomer,  especially  valuahle  for 
Dec.-Feb.  F.v.M.  Eural.  7:8.-Timber 
ably  durable  ;   used  for  ship  building, 
work,  mallets,  etc.:  Mem*  to  thrive  well  in  low, 
swampy  ground  near  the  seacoast. 

DD.  Calyptra  lid  not  broader  than  the  calyx-tube. 
E.  Fruit  \i  in.  or  more  in  diameter. 

25.  marginAta,  Smith.  Jarrah.  Tall  tree:  bark  persist- 
ant, somewhat  fibrous:  leaf-veins  spreading:  lid  conical: 
stamens  all  fertile,  the  outer  not  indexed  in  the  bud; 
anthers  cordate-kidney-shaped,  opening  by  divergent 
longitudinal  slits:  fr.-valves  very  short,  scarcely  or  not 
at  oil  exserted.  Apl.,  May.  F.  v.  M.  Eucal.  7:5.  — Valu- 
able hardwood  tree,  requiring  a  warm  climate  :  timber 
not  attacked  by  teredo  ;  used  for  wharf  piles,  under- 
ground work,  telegraph  poles,  railroad  ties,  floorings, 
rafters,  shingles  and  furniture  ;  it  is  easily  worked, 
makes  a  fine  finish,  takes  a  good  polish  ;  used  In  Eng- 
land for  street  paving. 

EE.  Fruit  under  V<  «V  in  diameter. 

r.  Ungth  ot  lid  utually  tu-iee  or  thrice  that  of  the 
calyx  tube. 

26.  retlnlfera.  Smith.  Ktxo  Eucalvpt.  Tall  tree: 
>>ark  of  trunk  persistent,  rough,  of  branches  deciduous: 
leaf-veins  pinnately  spreading:  oil-dota  pellucid,  more 
or  less  obliterated:  lid  conical  :  stamens  all  fertile,  in- 
flexed  in  tho  bud  ;  anthem  longer  than  broad,  opening 
by  parallel  longitudinal  slits.  F.  v.  M.  Eucal.  1:9.— 
Timber  valued  for  its  strength  and  durability  ;  particu- 
larly good  for  fuel ;  used  in  Sydney  for  street  paving. 

rr.  Length  of  lid  thorter  than  or  equaling  that  ot  th* 
calyx-tube. 

a.  Foliage  much  paler  beneath:   lateral  veint  Bumer- 
out,  very  spreading. 

2*.  •align*,  Smith.  Tall  tree:  bark  gray  and  smooth: 
leaf-veins  feathery-spreading  :  oil-dots  numerous  but 
much  concealed:  peduncles  broadly  compressed;  pedi- 
cels very  short  or  none :  lid  hemispherical,  short 
pointed:  stamens  all  fertile;  anthers  longer  than  broad, 
opening  by  parallel  longitudinal  slits.  Nov.  F.v.M. 
Eucal.  2:8. -Said  to  be  hardier  than  JE.  globulus  ;  pre- 
fers rich,  alluvial  soil. 

28.  microodrys,  F.v.M.  Tallow-wood  Gvm.  Tall  tree: 
bark  persistent  throughout,  wriukled:  lvs.  thin,  of  al- 
most papery  consistence,  copiously  dotted  with  pellucid 
oil-glands,  paler  and  opaque  beneath;  veins  spreading: 
pedicels  elongated,  club-shaped,  almost  continuous  with 
the  calyx  tube  :  lid  depressed-hemispherical,  hardly 
jointed  :  anthers  very  minute,  almost  heart-shaped, 
opening  by  divergent  slits.  F.v.M.  Eucal.  2:6.  — Timber 
hard,  durable,  easily  worked  ;  used  preferably  for 
wood  bricks;  also  for  railroad  ties,  knees  and  breaat- 
hooks  In  ship  building,  and  telegraph  poles. 

ua.  Foliage  slightly  paler  beneath,  the  lateral  veint  not 
very  clote  and  moderately  tpreading. 

H.  Fruit  broadett  at  the  orifice :  fertile  seeds  much 
larger  than  the  tterile  ones:  tlament  all  fertile; 
anthert  longer  than  broad,  opening  by  parallel 
longitudinal  tlitt. 

29.  punctata,  DC.  Leather-jacket.  Hickory  Gcm. 
Beautiful  spreading  tree,  100  ft.  or  more  high:  bark 
smooth  and  dark,  thick,  most  of  the  outer  deciduous: 
lvs.  thin  ;  veins  divergently  spreading :  peduncles 
broad,  strongly  compressed:  pedicels  angular,  thick: 
lid  hluntlv  conical.  F.v.M.  Eucal.  6:7. -Timber  hard, 
tough  ami  very  durable,  suitable  for  fence  posts,  rail- 
road ties,  wheelwrights'  and  ship-builders'  work. 

HH.  Fruit  contracted  at  the  orifice:  fertile  teedt  not 
much  larger  than  the  sterile  ones:  tlament  all 
fertile:  anthert  kidney-shaped,  opening  by  di- 
vergent longitudinal  tlitt, 

30.  pilnlarii,  Smith.  Blackbctt.  Tree,  300  ft.  or  less 
high:  bark  of  trunk  persistent,  blackish  gray  outside, 
somewhat  fibrous  and  brownish  inside;  of  branches 
smooth,  gray  or  whitish:  lvs.  rather  less  i " 

i  above:  peduncles  strongly  compressed: 
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•  broadly  conical  b*i«:  fr.  about  4  lines  in 
diameter;  rim  thick.  F.t.M.  Eueal.  3:7. -Timber  auit- 
able  for  floor  board*, 
railroad  ties,  telegraph 
pole*,  and  wood  bricks 
for  street  paving. 


786.  Eucalyptus 
■lobulus. 

of  BIS- 

ive»  of 
sticker  foliage. 

31.  acmenioidaa,  Schan.  (S.  tridntha.  Linn.  £.  pilu- 
laris.  Tar.  aemenioidee,  Benlh.}.  White  Mahooany 
Gum.  Tall  tree :  bark  of  trunk  persistent  below,  fibrous : 
peduncles  not  much  compressed,  slender:  lid  hemi- 
spherical, pointed  at  the  summit:  fruit  not  exceeding  3 
lines  In  diameter;  rim  thin.  F.v.M.  Eucal.  10:1.— Timber 
heavy,  strong  and  durable;  (rood  for  palluics,  rails,  floor 
tiusrds,  etc. 

cc.  Las.  of  equal  eolor  on  both  sides. 

V.  Mostly  opposite  h'M.,not  ronnate  (except  sometime* 
in  Xo.  Si.  A'.  Ni*doni\;  mart/in  entire:  fruit 
rarely  exceeding  S  in.  in  diameter,  truncate- 
orate. 

32.  BisdonLHook.  PROorixo  Gr*M.  Small  or  medium 
sued  tree:  bark  deciduous,  smooth:  branches  usually 
pendulous,  bark  brown  or  ashy  while:  Ivs.  acute,  orate: 
lid  hemispherical,  obtuse:  anthers  kidnev-sliaped,  open- 
ing by  divergent  longitudinal  slits.  Closely  related  to 
&.  atnygdalina. 

nn.  Mostly  nattered  Irs.:  tin.  and  fruit*  seMtile  or  en 
short  pedicels. 

E.  Lid  much  broader  than  the  calyx-tube. 

33.  gomphocephal*.  DC.  Tim>art  Trek.  Tree,  120  ft. 
or  less  high:  bark  persistent,  rough  but  not  stringv, 
rather  dark  on  old  trunks,  smooth  and  grayish  on 
younger  trees  and  branches:  Ivs.  thick,  narrowly  acumi- 
nate, palu  green:  peduncles  broadly  flattened;  pedicels 
wanting :  lid  almost  hemispherical :  f  r.  large,  top-shaped ; 
ttorder  broad,  convex.  Nov.  F.v.  M.  Eucal.  7:4.  —  A  very 
distinct  species,  easily  distinguishable  by  the  broad 
lid.  Timber  tough,  heavy  and  rigid,  texture  close, 
grain  twisted,  shrinks  but  little  and  does  not  split  while 
seasoning;  suitable  for  larire  scantlings  where  great 
atrength  is  needed,  also  in  ship  building  and  for  bridge 
imports.  One  of  the  strongest  woods  known. 


EE.  Lid  not  or  only  slightly  broader  than  the  calyx4mb*. 
r.  Calyx-tube  and  lid  warty;  anthem  larger  than  broad, 
opening  by  nearly  parallel  longitudinal  tlilt. 

34.  globulus,  Labill.  But.  Gcm.  Pigs.  781,  785.  786. 
Tree, 300  ft.  or  less  high:  bark  grayish  or  bluish  white, 
smooth  except  at  the  base  of  the  trunk:  Ivs.  lanceolate, 
thick:  calyx-tube  and  lid  covered  with  bluish  white  wax: 
fr.  large,  angular.  Dee  .-Feb.  F.v.M.  Eucal. 0:2.  ti.C- II. 
15:601;  III.  2:784;  10:737.- Very  attractive  to  bees,  but 
tbe  nectar  has  a  strong  and  unpleasant  odor.  In  Cali- 
fornia more  extensively  planted  than  any  other  Gum, 
and  readily  spreading  by  voluntary  seedlings.  WUl 
stand  protracted  drought  without  Irrigation  In  a  region 
of  only  8  or  10  inches  annual  rainfall  (Franceachl).  The 
moat  rapid-growing  species.  Timber  used  in  Australia 
by  ship-builders  for  planking  and  keels;  also  for  fence 
rails,  telegraph  poles,  railroad  ties,  shafts  and  spokes. 
It  has  been  recommended  for  wine  casks.  Will  tolerate 
19°  F.  Fig.  785  shows  the  stamens  (5)  and  the  structure 
of  the  bud.  Nos.  1-4  are  X  nat.  site;  5  Is  on  •  larger 
scale.  No.  4  is  a  section  of  a  bud. 

35.  alptna,  Ltndl.  Shrub,  12  ft.  high :  Its.  Inequllater- 
ally  half-ovate,  blunt,  acute  on  young  shoots,  leathery: 
fls.  sessile  in  the  leaf  axils,  solitary  or  few:  fr.  large,  8 
lines  wide,  almost  hemispherical,  not  angular.  Sept.— 
Nov.  F.v.M.  Rucal.  2:1.— A  very  rare  and  interesting 
alpine  species,  possibly  suitable  for  street  planting. 

pp.  Calyx-tube  and  lid  smooth  or  rough,  but  not  urarty: 
Ivs.  much  exceeding  I  in.  in  length. 

O.  Sta mens  not  intlextd  in  the  bud  (tee  also  ifo.  Ml,  S. 
teretieornis):  peduncles  broadly  flattened:  calyx 
lid  long,  cylindrical,  obtuse :  anthers  ellipsoid, 
opening  by  parallel  longitudinal  slits. 

36.  Lehmanni,  Preiss.  Tall  shrub  or  small  tree:  bark 
coming  off  in  irregular  sheets,  roughish  and  reddish: 
fls.  greenish  yellow;  calyx  lid  often  1H  in.  long:  ovary 
convex  at  the  top:  fr.  half  immersed  in  the  receptacle, 
about  %in.  in  diameter;  valves  connlvent  into  a  cone, 
tapering  into  the  persistent  base  of  the  style.  July- 
Sept.  —  Valuable  ornamental  tree. 

37.  oornata,  Labill.  Yate  Trek.  Large  tree :  calyx 
lid  1-m  in.  long:  filaments  yellow:  ovary  almost  on  a 
level  with  the  calyx  rim,  the  top  fiat  or  at  length  slightly 
convex;  style  thickened  at  the  base:  fr.  free  (not  Im- 
mersed In  tbe  receptacle).  July-Sept.  F.v.M.  Eucal. 
9:1.  — Closely  related  to  the  preceding.  Used  success- 
fully as  a  roadside  tree  in  southern  California;  adapted 
to  the  lemon  belt,  and  tolerating  alkaline  and  saline  soils 
fFraneesehl).  Prefers  a  somewhat  humid  soU.  Timber 
hard,  tough  and  elastic,  suitable  for  shafts  and  frames 

of  carts,  and  considered  equal 
to  ordinary  ash  wood.  B.  M. 
6140. 

38.  occidental!*.   End  11  eh. 

Flat-topped  Yate.  Fig.  787. 
Tall  tree:  bark  deciduous, 
mostly  smooth  :  Its.  narrow- 
lanceolate  :  calyx  lid  X-%  in. 
long;  filaments  yellowish:  fruit- 
valves  only  half  exaerted,  awl- 
shaped,  fro.  F.  v.  M.  Eucal. 
6:5.  —  Individuals  show  great 
diversity  in  time  of  flowering, 
so  that  specimens  may  be  found 
between  August  and  April. 
\K.  obeordata.  Turcx.).  Tall 
shrub,  30  ft.  or  less  high:  bark  smooth,  grayish:  Its. 
petiolate,  leathery,  broad  obovate,  blunt, shining:  pedun- 
cles flattened  and  winged,  bent  downwards:  fls.  sessile, 
dull  red  or  yellowish  white,  not  conspicuous  :  calyx- 
luh«  prominently  angular,  much  broader  than  the  conle- 
eylindrical  lid:  fr.  truncate -ovate,  very  angular,  border 
compressed:  flowering  almost  continuously,  but  never 
much  at  a  time.  F.v.  M.  Eucal.  7:6.  Uook."  Icon.  849. 

go.  Stamens  intleted  in  the  bud:  fruit*  from  H  to  1  in. 
in  diameter. 
40.  megactrpe,  F.v.  M.   Tree.  100  ft.  or  less 
bark  deciduous,  smooth,  grayish  white  : 
sharply  J -edged  and  dilated  upwards:  fls.  1-2  or  3,  i 


787.  Fruits  and  buds  of 
E.  occidental!*  (X'j). 

in  blossom  at  any  time 
39.  platypus.  Hook. 
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•Ue;  anthers  with  *  large  dorsal  gland 
fr.  large,  slightly  angular-streaked  j  va 
vergent,  emersed;  border  broad,  depi 
Eucal.  6:3. 


41. 


valves  thick, 

F.v.  M. 

6:3. 

Stamen*  inflexed  in  the  built:  fruit*  mostly  under 
K  »»••  in  diameter:  lr*.  lanceolate,  rarely  lin- 
ear: calyx-tube  and  lid  not  ribbed. 
B.  Calyx-tube  angular:  pedicel*  flattened. 

goniocalyx,  F.  r.  M.  Bastard  Box  Tbkk.  Tall 
tree  :  peduncle*  compressed  :  pedicels  very  short  and 
angular  or  wanting;  calyx-tube  conspicuously  angular: 
lid  pyramidal-hemispheric:  fr.  angular:  valves  deltoid, 
almost  enclosed.  August.  F.  v.  M.  Eucal.  1 :3.—  Ascends 
to  4,000  ft.  elevation.  Timber  especially  esteemed  for 
wheelwrights'  work;  also  used  for  house  building,  f 
rails,  etc. ;  excellent  for  fuel. 

RH.  Calyx-tube  and  pedicel*  terete  :  fr.-valve*  ihort, 
often  deltoid. 

I.  Capsule  inserted  below  the  rim  nt  the  calyx  tube,  or 

on  a  level  with  it. 
J.  fr*.  urceolate  (i.e.,  urn-shaped}. 

42.  Baileyana,  F.  v.  M.  Tall  tree  :  bark  persistent 
throughout,  fibrous:  foliage  dense  and  shady:  Ivs.  much 
dotted:  anthers  broadly  cordate,  opening  by  divergent 
slits:  fr.  rather  large,  globular-ura-shaped,  3-celled  ; 
valves  deltoid,  slightly  exserted.  F.  v.  M.  Eucal.  3:1.— 
Will  grow  well  on  sandy  soil.  Timber  splits  easily,  is 
tough  and  durable;  used  for  fence  posts,  etc. 

II.  fr*.  mostly  ovate -truncate,  never  urceolate:  pedicel* 

thort;  calyx-lid  hemispherical,  mostly  blunt  and 
shorter  than  the  tube. 

X.  heat-veins  tine,  numerous,  very  divergent. 

43.  nnclnata,  Turct.  Shmb,  branching  from  near  the 
base  with  several  thin  stems:  bark  deciduous,  smooth 
and  grayish  or  reddish:  Ivs.  firm,  very  light  green,  nar- 
row: Us.  small;  stamens  remaining  bent  inward  in  an- 
thesls;  anthers  very  minute,  almost  globular,  opening 
by  terminal  pores:  fr.  very  small.  F.  v.  M.  Kucal.  4:10. 
-A  very  hardy  specie*. 

XX.  Leaf-rein*  not  numerous,  very  oblique. 

44.  ooedlsra.  Hook.  Small,  glaucous  tree  :  Ivs.  thick 
and  shining,  under  3  in.  long  :  peduncles  short,  thick 
and  much  flattened  upwards:  calyx-tube  narrow-tur 
blnate,  tapering  at  the  base,  prominently  angled:  lid 
short,  broad,  flat  or  depressed,  rugose :  anthers  kidney  - 
shaped,  opening  by  divergent,  longitudinal  slits  :  fr. 
almost  flat  on  the  top.  Tasmania,  3,000-4,000  ft.  eleva- 
tion. B.M.  4637.  G.C.  II.  12:113  ;  13:395;  111.2:78", 
7199;  3:799,801;  9:169.  —  Perhaps  only  a  sub-alpine  form 
of  K.  amyjdalina . 

45.  Oaaaii,  Ilook.  Cider  Gi*m.   Small,  often  scrubby 
Ivs.  thlcjt,  shining,  less  than  3  in.  long:  calyx- lid 

hemispherical,  short-pointed:  anthers  almost 
oval,  opening  by  parallel  longitudinal  slits :  capsule 
somewhat  sunk  below  the  narrow  rim  of  the  calyx-rube. 
A  very  hardy  species.  Cattle  and  sheep  readily  browse 
on  the  foliage,  as  it  lacks  the  peculiarly  pungent  Eucs- 
lyptus  odor.  May,  June.  G.C.  II.  19:437:  III.  2:7W  ; 
11:787. 

Yar.  nndnlata,  ( A'.  Ounnii,  F.  v.M.  Eucal.  4:5.,  not  of 
Hook.  A'.  undulata,  Luehm.,  not  of  V.  v.  M.l.  Swamp 
Gcm.  Tall  tree:  Ivs.  longer  (over  3  in.  I,  broad  ami 
somewhat  undulate:  fr.  top-shaped.-  Yields  a  great  desl 
of  nectar,  and  flowers  earlier  than  A*,  viminali*.  Tim 
ber  strong  and  useful. 

Hi.  Fr*.  orate  or  globose,  truncate  :  rim  rather  broad 
and  flat;  anther*  broader  than  lung  almost 
kidney  shaped,  opening  by  divergent  lomjiludi- 
nal  slit*:  Ivs.  green:  bark  of  trunk  smooth 
or  fibrous. 

46.  hamajtomx.  Smith.  White  (Ji  m.  Tree  :  Ivs. 
broad;  veins  spreading,  prominent :  outer  stamens  ster- 
ile :  fr.  short,  ovate-truncate,  with  a  reddish  apex. 
P.  v.M.  Eucal.  2:3.- Will  grow  on  poor,  sandy  land. 
Timber  of  inferior  quality. 

47.  amygdaUna,  Labill.  Peppermint  <1i-m.  Tall  tree: 
bark  persistent  on  trunk  and  lower  branches,  : 
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Ivs.  rather  small,  narrow-lanceolate,  attenuate  into  the 
petiole;  veins  not  much  spreading;  oil-dots  large  and 
not  very  numerous,  translucent :  fr.  globose,  trun- 
cate or  shortly  ovate.  F.  v.  M.  Eucal.  5:1.  B.M. 
32G0.  B.R.  11:947  (as  A',  longifolia).  O.C.  III.  6:16. 
—  Timber  not  strung,  but  suitable  for  shingles,  rails, 
staves,  inner  building  material,  etc.  Foliage  yields 
more  volatile  oil  than  that  of  any  other  species  tested. 

Yar.  regnana,  F.  v.  M.  Giant  Guv.  Very  tall  tree. 
(415  ft.  or  less  high):  bark  usually  smooth,  whitish, 
fibrous  only  near  the  base:  Ivs.  large,  I 
oil  dots  very  fine, 
Var. 


F.  v.  M.    Graceful,  I 
t*  drooping  :  Ivs.  very  narrow  :  fls.  very  nu- 
in  the  umbel.    Jan.-Apl.,  and  more  or  less 
throughout  the  year. 

II.  Captule  raised  above  the  rim   of  the  calyx-tube: 
Irs.  mottly  large,  inequilateral ;  vein*  very  di- 

ttrete:  an- 
parallel 


rerging:  stem*  of  young  plant* 
ther*    longer  than 
longitudinal  ilitt. 


nearly  t 


1.  Flower*  mostly  three  in  an  umbel. 

48.  viminali*.  Labill.  Manna  Gum.  Fig.  788 
and  graceful,  spreading  tree,  300  ft.  or  less  high 

persistent, 


Tall 

bark 


i  (XK»- 
ployed  for  shingles,  fence 


ess  !,\cl  : 
rough  ish 
dark-colored  (never  fibrous ) , 
or  deciduous,  very  smooth 
and  grayish  white:  seedling 
leaves  lanceolate  :  pedicels 
almost  none  or  very  short: 
lid  scml-ovate,  mostly  short- 
pointed.  F.  v.  M.  Eueal. 
10:10.  O.C.  III.  4:597.-A 
hardy  species,  withstanding 
considerable  frost  and  strong 
winds.  Timber  not  as  strong 
as  that  of  many  other  ape 
cles,  but  frequently  em 
rails  and  ordinary  building 
purposes.  Sheep  will  feed  on  the  foliage.  A  valuable 
1h«c  tree.  Growing  readily  in  California  from  voluntary 
seedlings.   Seed  said  to  retain  its  vitality. ten  years. 

JJ.  Flowers  more  than  three  in  an  umbel. 

49.  StoxrtUnx,  F.  v.  M.  Apple- scented  Gum.  Tall, 
branching  tree,  with  dense,  drooping  foliage  ;  closely 
related  to  A',  viminali*,  and  distinguishable  from  the 
latter  when  it  has  more  than  3  flowers  in  an  umbel . 
by  the  fibrous  bark  and  roundish  seedling  leaves:  pedi- 
cels almost  none  :  calyx-lid  almost  hemispherical  or 
shortly  and  bluntly  conical.  March-May.  F.v.M.  Eucal. 
4:9.-Oneof  the  hardiest  species:  timber  used  mostly 
for  fencing  and  fuel. 

50.  rottrat*.  Schlecht.  Ked  (ii  ii.  Tree,  200  ft.  or  less 
high:  bark  early  deciduous,  smooth,  ashy  gray  or  whit- 
ish: pedicels  conspicuous:  calyx-lid  acuminate,  usually 
ending  in  a  beak  (occasionally  blunt).  Apl.,  May. 
F.v.M.  Eucal.  4:7.  — Useful  for  bees.  Prefers  a  moist 
soil  with  a  clayey  subsoil  ;  thrives  in  ground  periodi- 
cally inundated  for  a  considerable  time,  and  even  in 
slightly  saline  places:  stands  22°  F.  in  Italy.  Timber 
hard,  heavy,  strong  and  extremely  durable,  either  above 
or  under  ground  or  in  water  ;  suitable  for  fence  posts, 
plies  and  railroad  ties;  also  extensively  used  in  ship- 
building and  for  wood  bricks  for  street  paving;  said  to 
make  a  better  fuel  than  wood  of  A',  globulus.  Some- 
what hardier  than  A',  globulu*. 

51.  tereticornis,  Smith.  Flooded  Gtm.  Tall  tree: 
bark  smooth:  peduncles  elongated:  pedicels  conspicu- 
ous: calyx-lid  conical,  not  beaked,  often  much  elon- 
gated: fr.  almost  globose  through  the  broad,  ascending 
rim.  Apr..  Mav.  F.  v.  >!.  Eucal.  9. 8. -Closely  related  to 
K.rostrata.  Will  thrive  on  undrained  ground.  Tim 
her  used  by  wheelwright*. 

52.  rudls,  F.ndl.  Tree,  W0  ft.  high,  or  less  :  bark  per 
Mstcnt.  rough:  peduncles  'a-l  in.  long:  pedicels  short 
calyx -lid  conical,  not  beaked  ;  commissural  lino  be- 
tween calyx  tube  and  lid  prominent :  rim  of  fr.  only 
slightly  ascending.  Sep.-Nov.  F.  v.  M.  Eucal.  10:8.— 
Stands  drought  better  than  many  others,  and  promises 
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to  make  a  beautiful  avenue  tree  ;  young  growth  of  a 
deep  copper  color  ;  adapted  to  the  lemon  belt  ( Fran- 
ceachl). 

E.  bntryoidet.  Smith.  Platted  next  after  K.  robust*  la  the 
key.  Tall  tree:  lid  not  broader  than  the  angular  calyx  tube. 
P.  v.  M.  Kucal.  4:2.  Timber  valuable.— E.  citriodora.  Hook.— 
maculata.  var.  cltrlodora.— E.  decipieru.  Endllch.  Placed  next 
after  K.  goniocalyx  In  the  key.  Tree,  70  ft.  high :  calyx  tube 
and  pedicel*  terete:  capsule  raised  above  the  rim  of  the  calyx 
tube:  fr.-valvcs  ending  In  S  points.  P.  v.  M.  Eucal.  10:3.— E. 
euaenioldet,  Sleb.  White  Stvinuy  babk.  Placed  second  after 
K.  Qunnil.  var.  unduluta.  In  the  key.  Trie,  200  ft.  high  :  fls. 
more  than  3  In  an  umbel:  fr.  ovale  or  globose,  truncate:  rim 
narrow,  the  valves  Inserted  somewhat  below  It.  March-Sept. 
K.  v.  M.  Eucal.  10:4.  Timber  valuable.— E.  eximia.  Schauer. 
Mountain  Bloodwooo.  Placed  next  before  E.  nimculata  in  the 
key.  Tree,  about  HO  ft.  high:  lis.  cream -colored,  aessllo,  In  Oct. 
frs.  sessile.  P.  v.  M  Eural.  I):2.  Wood  make*  good  fuel.  Hand- 
some tree  when  lu  blossom.— E.  incnusdta,  Lablll.  Uaij.ii. 
Planed  after  E.  Plam-boniana  In  the  key.  Shrub  or  small  tree: 
frs.  rarely  exceeding  fjin.  In  dlam.:  peduncles  erect,  short  and 
thick,  usually  much  flattened.  F.v.M.  Eucal.  5:6.  "Will  live  In 
mere  sand  and  brave  the  most  scorching  hot  winds,  but  will 
bear  some  frost.  The  Irs.  supply  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  mercantile  Eucalyptus  oil.  — E.  macrorhi/ncKn  t  P.  v.  M. 
Placed  In-fore  E.  vltnlnalls  In  the  key.  Leaf  reins  very  ob- 
lique: (is.  and  frs.  on  short  pedicels:  lid  conical:  anthers  kid- 
ney-shaped, opening  by  divergent  longitudinal  slits.  P.v.M. 
Kucal  1:5.— E.  murotkiea,  P.v.M.  Placed  next  to  E.  sidero- 
phlola  In  the  key.  Lid  not  exceeding  2  lines  In  length:  fr.- 
valves  much  exaerted.  P.  v.  M.  EncaH  10:6.  One  of  the  best 
trees  for  desert  tracts;  tolerates  the  Intense,  scorching  heat  of 
a  desert  summer,  and  a  winter  temperature  of  1H°K,  Timber 
valuable  for  cabinet  work,  etc.  —  h.  minittla,  Cunn.  Placed 
after  E.  panleulata  In  the  key.  Pis.  in  simple  uml>rlx,  brilliant 
orange-color:  fr.  wilh3or  more  cells,  nearly  2  In.  long.  P.v.M. 
Bucal.  0:4.  A  handsome  ornamental  tree.— E.  obtutift&ra. 
Auct— virgata  (below).— E.  pinnata.  a  ganlen  name.  Is  a 
aynonrm  of  some  other  species.— E.  tetrdpUra,  Turn.  Shrub, 
10ft.  high:  (Is.  very  large,  axillary,  solitary,  on  a  recurred,  flat, 
and  very  broad  peduncle:  calyx  tulie almost  obverse- pyramidal, 
sharply  quadrangular,  broader  than  the  pyramidal-conical  lid: 
stamens  red.  P.  v.  M.  Eucal.  2: 10.  One  of  the  most  ornamental 
species  of  the  genus.  — A',  rirfftita.  Sleb.  ( K.  nlitnulrlora,  DC). 
Placed  second  after  E.  obltqua  In  the  key.  Shrub,  10-15  ft 
high:  bark  smooth:  Irs.  large,  falcate:  umbels  generally  en 
closed  In  large  bracts  while  In  bud.  j_  Bvhtt  Davy. 

EUCHARiDIUM  (from  the  Greek  for  charming). 
Onagracca.  Two  Callfornian  herbs  allied  to  Clarkla,  but 
differing  in  having  the  calyx  tube  much  prolonged  be- 
yond the  ovary,  stamens  4  uud  opposite)  the  scjmls  and 
not  append  apod  at  the  banc.  E.  conelnnnm,  Fisch.  A 
Mey.  ( E.  grandifldrum,  Fisch.  &  Mcy.),  Is  a  graceful 
garden  annual,  growing  1  ft.  high.  Pubescent  or  gla- 
brous :  Ivs.  small,  oblong,  pctluled.  entire:  flu.  rose 
colored,  nearly  or  quite  an  inch  across;  calyx  tube  All 
form,  nn  inch  or  more  long;  filament*  filiform;  petals 
3-lobed.  Of  easy  culture  in  any  garden  soil.  H.R. 
2.1:1962.  B.M.  3589.  K.H.  1 K40 : H 1 ;  1857.  p.  299.  E. 
Breweri,  Gray,  is  an  annual  1  ft.  high.  Lvs.  1  in.  or  more 
long,  narrow-lanceolate:  petals  large,  obcordntc,  with  a 
narrow  lobe  in  the  deep  terminal  sinus:  filaments  club- 
shaped.  L.  H.  B. 

EOCHARIB  (eery  graceful,  from  the  Greek).  Ama- 
rytlidacnt.  Perianth  tube  straight  oreurvc<l,  the  throat 
dilated  ;  segments  broad  and  spreading  ;  periunth  cup 
either  entire  or  toothed  between  the  filaments:  ovules  2 
to  many  in  each  of  the  3  locules:  fls.  white.  In  tnnliels, 
very  showy,  standing  on  long,  stout  acape.s:  Ivs.  broad- 
ovate,  narrowed  into  distinct  petioles.  Six  or  eight 
handsome  species  from  Colombia.  Kootstock  short  and 
bulb-like.  The  species  are  confused.  K.  gmuditlora. 
K.  Candida  and  A'.  eubedentata  are  the  well-marked 
types.  The  fls.  in  Fig.  "«9,  adapted  from  authentic 
p'latcs,  will  distinguish  the  types.  Hybridises  with  t'r- 
ceolina  (see  L'rctocharin).  '  Monogr!  by  Baker,  Ama 
ryllldesB.  \t  h.  B. 

The  Amazon  Lilies,  as  Eucharis  an-  popularly  called, 
are  among  the  most  desirable  of  warmhouse  bulbous 
plants,  being  not  only  very  beautiful  but  also  very  free 
in  the  production  of  flowers. 

When  grown  in  pots,  they  require  a  coarse,  fibrous 
soil,  composed  chiefly  of  rotted  sod,  and  enriched  witli 
about  one-fourth  of  dry  cow  manure  and  u  sprinkling  of 
lione  dust.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  for  much 
water  is  needed  during  the  growing  season,  but  fre- 
potting  should  be  avoided.  a»  the  roots  are  im- 


patient of  disturbance.  Shading  from  full  sunshine  la 
required,  except  during  the  winter  months,  and  a  night 
temperature  of  (15-70°  is  best  for  theae  plant*.  By  dry- 
ing off  the  Eucharis  to  aome  extent  for  a  few  weeks,  a 
crop  of  flowers  may  bo  had  at  almost  any  season,  pro- 
viding the  bulbs  arc  strong  and  healthy,  but  they  should 
never  be  dried  to  such  a  degree  that  all  the  foliage  is 
lost,  else  the  bulbs  will  bo  much  weakened. 

Good  results  are  also  had  from  planting  out  the 
Eucharis  on  a  bench  in  a  warmhouse,  the  soil  and  treat- 
ment being  much  the  same  as  for  pot-grown  specimens. 
The  only  insects  liable  to  give  much  trouble  in  connec- 
tion with  these  plants  are  mealy  bugs  and  thrips,  and 
these  may  be  controlled  by  thorough  syringing. 

W.  U.  Tapuw. 
a.  Cup  toothed  and  protruded  from  the  perianth-tube. 

BTandillora.,  Planch.  (A'.  An%at6nie«,\A\\<\.).  Amazon 
Lily.  Star  ok  Bethlehem  (a  name  also  applied  to 
Ornlthogalum).  Fig.  789.  Bulb  globular,  2  in.  in  diam. : 
ivs.  2-4  to  each  stem  :  scape  1-2H  ft.,  bearing  an  um- 
bel of  2—4  large  (4  in.  across),  very  fragrant  star-like 
fls.  on  pedicels  nearly  or  quite  1  in.  long;  the  segments 
oblong  and  obtuse  ;  cup  forming  a  distinct  projecting 
tube.  F.S.  9:957;  12:1216-17.  B.M.  4971.  On.  48,  p. 
217.  G.C.  111.7:193:  16:665.  A.F.  5:363  ;  8:445.  F.E. 
8:1000.  F.R.  1:11;  2:364. 


Var.  Koorei,  Baker,  may  be  expected  to  appear  in  the 

Amer.  trade.  It  has  smaller,  rounder  and  thicker  Ivs. 
and  smaller  fls.,  with  the  cup  lined  with  yellow. 

Masters!!,  Baker.  Bulb  often  smaller  :  scape  1  ft, 
high,  liearitig  2  nearly  sessile  fls.  in  the  umbct,  the  peri- 
anth segments  ovate  and  spreading  and  shorter  than  in 
the  ls«t:  cup  forming  a  shallow  frilled  or  notched  col 
lar.  B.M.  tlKll.  OA'.  II.  24:721. -Possibly  a  hybrid  of 
A',  grandiflnni  and  A'.  Sanderi. 

AA.   Cup  almost  cntirrty  joined    or  adnate    to  the 
perianth-tuhr  \lhr  vingrd  filaments  may  project). 

Candida,  Planch.  Fig.  789,  d.  Bulb  globose,  bearing 
stolons,  2  In.  in  diam.:  scapo  somewhat  flattened,  glau- 
cous, 1-1",  ft.  high,  bearing  6-10  short-pedicelled  fls. 
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■utc.more  or  less  re- 
projecting,  united  at 
er-tld.  than  A',  gran- 


flexed : 

the  base  only. 
diflora. 

SAndsri,  Baker.  Fig.  789  6.  Bulb  ovoid,  1-2  in.  in 
diam.:  scape  terete,  ]  ft.,  bearing  2-3  uearly  sessile 
white  fit.:  segment*  ovate,  1  In.  or  more  long:  yellow- 
ish rap,  very  narrow,  like  a  collar  or  rim,  and  bearing 
the  short,  carved  filaments  on  its  edge  B.M.  6670. 
O.C.  II.  19:349. -By  some  thought  lobot  hybrid  of  K. 

.    Var.  multllldra,  Baker. 
B.M.  6831. 

fubedentata,  Benth.  {Calliphruria  subdentata, 
Baker).  Pig.  789  o.  Bulb  ovoid,  IX  in.  in  diatn. :  scape 
slender,  1  ft.:  fls.  6-8,  on  pedicels  1  in.  or  less  long; 
tube  1  in.  long,  funnel-shaped  above;  segments  obloug, 
ascending,  1  in.  long;  cup  wanting,  or  represented  only 
by  obscure  teeth  on  the  filaments.  I.H.  28:415.  B.M. 
6289.  —  A  small-fid.  species. 

B.  Bakrriana,  N.  B.  Br.  Has  the  perianth  of  B.  gTandiflom 
and  stamen*  of  K.  Candida:  fls.  2lj  in.  across,  pure  wbiu>: 
tube  not  enlarging  emphatically  at  the  top:  cup  projecting 
from  the  bases  of  the  segment*,  not  toothed.  B.M.  7144.  O.C. 
III.  7:417  :  12:2W.-fi.  Btmetana.  Sander.  Hybrid  of  E.  San- 
•i*r!  and  K  Krumliflora.  Easier  to  grow  than  K.  Sanderi.  O.C. 
III.  M:»4V-£  Lekmanni,  Regel     Fl».  abont  4. 1^  in.  i 


the  spreading  corona  with  12  lone,  narrow  teeth,  the  pertnnth 
segment*  upreaulng  or  refleied.  tit.  M:130O.— E.L&mi,  linker. 
Robust :  fls.  4  in.  across,  the  spreading  outer  segments  1  In. 
wide  and  the  3  Inner  ones  incurved.  Perhaps  a  natural  hybrid 
Sanderi.   O.C.  III.  13:539 :  J.H.  III. 


of  E.  Brand  Mora  and  B 
28:111. -B.  SUvensi.  N.  B.  Br.  Vree-flowering :  very  like  E. 
S»ndrft,  and  a  garden  hybrid  of  that  aperies  and  E.  Candida. 
J.H.  HI.  30:253.  On.  4".»74.  O.C.  III.  17:365.         U  H.  Jj. 

EUCHiDE  (Greek -made  word,  referring  to  the  sharp, 
nettle-like  hairs).  Loasicea.  Three  western  American 
herbs,  by  some  authors  referred  to  Mentxella.  Fls.  yel- 
low; calyx-tube oblong,  the  limb  persistent,  S-lobed;  pet- 
als 5,  united  at  the  base  and  inserted  on  the  throat  of 
the  calyx;  stamens  numerous,  the  filaments  filiform: 
ovary  1-loculed,  bearing  a  5-eleft  style.  E.  barton! - 
oldss,  Eucc.  iMentsitia  bartonioldes,  Benth.  and  Hook.), 
i*  sometimes  cult.  It  is  a  pretty  summer-flowering  an- 
nual, thriving  in  warm  garden  soil.  Stems  about  1  ft., 
more  or  less  decumbent,  hispid  hair}*:  Irs.  alternate, 
petioled,  broad -ovate  and  toothed -lobed:  fls. large, on  long 
[>edlcels,  the  petals  ovate-pointed,  the  numerous  yellow 
hair-like  stamens  projecting  and  brush-like.  It  Is  half 
succulent.  Mex.  and  Tex.  B.M.  4491,  as  Microspirma 
hartonio\des ,  Walp.  L  H  B 


EUCODOWIA  Is  now  referred  to  Ach  tmenes. 

EUCOMIS  (Greek,  btantitul  hair).  Liliaeea.  Cape 
bulbs,  half  hardy,  producing  great  radical  rosettes  of 
long  leaves  and  a  strong,  leafy-topped  spike  of  greenish 
flowers  from  the  center.  Fls.  regular,  6-parted,  rotate; 
stamens  6  :  ovary  broad  and  short,  obtusely  3-angled. 
Prop,  by  offsets.  The  bulbs  may  remain  in  the  open  if 
s  and  well  protected.  Will  stand  con- 
■  frost.  Of  easy  culture.  Let  the  bulbs  remain 
In  the  N.  treated  as  glasshouse  plants. 
[E.rigia,  L'Her.).  Roval  Chows.  Lv*. 
long  ..blong,  spreading  or  recurving,  undulate:  scape 
-  ft.,  bearing  very  numerous  green  or  yellow-green  lis. 
underneath  a  crown  or  canopy  of  lvs. :  bulb  ovate. 
B.M.  1083. 

punctata,  L'Her.  Pixkatpi.e  Flower.  Lvs.  erect- 
spreading,  long  and  narrow,  chauneled,  undulate, 
brown  spotted  beneath:  M-npe  2  ft.,  spotted:  fls.  green, 
the  ovary  brown.  B.M.  913.  P.8.  22:2307.  A  form  with 
Ira.  striped  beneath  with  brown  is  var.  striata,  Sims. 
I  B.M.  1539.) 

bi color,  Baker.  Stamens  and  margins  of  perianth 
segment*  bright  purple,  otherwise  close  to  B.  punctata, 
but  lvs.  unspotted  (said  to  be  a  spotted  var.).  Foreign 
dealers  offer  var.  maculdta.  l.  H.  B. 

EUCBYPH2A  (Greek  for  well  covered).  Rosacea. 
Three  or  four  southern  hemisphere  resinous  trees  or 
shrub*,  with  opposite,  evergreen  simple  or  pinnate  lvs. 
and  showy  white  fls.  K .  pinnatifblia.  Gay,  is  a  shrub 
hardy  in  part*  of  England,  with  large  white  hypericum- 


like  4-petaled  fls.  and  rose-ime  foliage.  B.M.  7067.  G.C. 
11.  14:337;  111.  9:613;  10:217;  15:109;  23:15  (fr.).  K. 
eordittilta,  Cav.,  has  5  petals  and  simple  serrate  lvs. 
G.C.  III.  22: 247. -Neither  of  these  Is  in  the  American 
trade.  Worthy  of  trial  in  the  South. 

EUGENIA  (named  in  honor  of  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy).  Myrt&ccor.  Trees  or  shrubs:  lvs.  evergreen, 
opposite,  mostly  finely  penniveined  :  fls.  white  or 
creamy  :  fr.  a  drupe-like  berry,  usually  globular  and 
1-seeded.  Habit  and  inflorescence  of  Myrtus.  For  cult, 
and  prop.,  see  Myrtus.  See  Myrtus,  also,  for  £.  Ugni. 

A.  Fit.  solitary  on  axillary  peduncles :  petals  fr**. 

XichelU,  Lam.  Cayenne,  or  Surinam  Cherry. 
Pitanua.  Shrub,  20  ft. :  lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  glabrous: 
peduncles  shorter  than  the  glossy  lvs.:  berry  cherry- 
like,  ribbed,  about  1  in.  in  diam.,  edible,  with  a  delight- 
ful splrv,  acid  flavor.  Ripe  In  May  and  June.  Brazil. 
Hardy  in  southern  Fla.  and  southern  Calif.  H.H.  1889, 
p.  532.  — Much  esteemed  for  jellies,  and  In  great  de- 
mand. Useful,  also,  as  a  pot-plant,  freely  producing  its 
sh<jwy  red  fruits. 

Bruilienci*,  Lam.  Grumtctiama  of  Brasll.  Shrub, 
6  ft.:  lvs.  oval  or  obovate  oblong,  bluntish,  scale-like 
along  the  branches,  3  in.  long,  1H  in.  broad  :  fr.  edible, 
scarlet,  the  size  of  a  cherry.  April.  B.M.  4526.  H.H. 
1843:423. 

aa.  Fls.  in  S  torking  panicles  or  cymes  ;  petah  tree 
and  spreading. 

myrtildlis,  Sims  (E.  australis,  Wendl.).  Brush 
Cherry.  Shrub,  6-12  ft.:  lvs.  petiolate,  2-3  in.  long, 
obovate  to  nearly  lanceolate,  rather  thick,  dark  and 
glossy  green:  peduncles  3->Vfld. :  fr.  edible,  red  or  vio- 
let, about  8  lines  in  diam.,  crowned  by  the  persistent 
calyx  lobes.  Austral.  Hardy  in  the  South.  A.O.  11:756. 
B.M.  2230.- Chiefly  grown  for  ornament.  Used  for 
hedges  in  Calif. 

Jamhoa,  Linn.  Rose  Apple.  Jamrosade.  Jam  nos. 
Tree, 20--30  ft.:  lvs. narrow-lanceolate,  acuminate,  long, 
thick  and  shining,  resembling  those  of  an  oleander:  fr. 
1 S-2  In.  thick,  white  or  yellowish,  with  a  tinge  of  blush- 
pink  on  one  side,  edible,  rose-scented,  apricot-flavored. 
E.  Indies.  Stove.  B.M.  1696.  — Valued  for  jelly-making. 

AAA.  Fls.  in  3- for  king  panicles  or  cymes ;  petals 
united  into  a  ealyptra. 
Jambolana,  I*m.    Jambolan,  or  Jambolan  Plum. 
Tall  shrub  or  tree. :  lvs.  obtuse  or  shortly  acuminate, 
4-6  in.  long,  2-3  in.  broad  :  berry  edible,  varying  from 
the  sixe  of  a  cherry  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  E.  Indies. 

F  opienlita.  PC.  Chile,  has  oval  aplculate  lvs.  and  3-fld. 
axillary  peduncles.  Perhaps  a  Myrtus.     J.  Bt'RTT  DaVY 

EOLALIA.  Treated  under  Miscanthns. 

EULABIA.    Misprint  for  Kulalia. 

EULOFHIA  (Greek,  handsome  crest).  Orchidacta, 
tribe  Winder.  Terrestrial  herbs  with  membranaceous 
lvs.  and  conspicuous  pseudobulbs;  scape  basal,  several- 
rid. :  sepals  and  petals  spreading,  similar,  ascending  ; 
labellum  3-lobed  ;  pollinia  2.  — The  culture  of  Calanlhe 
will  apply  to  this  genus. 

macuiata,  Reichb.  f .  Pseudobulbs  ovate,  compressed : 
lvs.  ovate,  spotted  or  blotched:  fls.  small;  upper  sepal 
hood -shaped,  lateral  ones  acuminate,  reddish  brown; 
petals  broader,  whl*e  or  pale  rose;  labellum  cordate, 
with  two  crimson  spots,  triangular  in  outline,  near  the 
base,  otherwise  white.    Brax.  H.H.  8:618  (Angra?cum). 

■eripta,  Llndl.  Lvs.  linear,  subdistlchous:  fls.  purple 
and  vellow;  sepals  and  petals  linear-oblong;  labellum 
3-lobed,  lateral  lobes  rotund  at  the  apices.  Madagascar. 

Oakes  Ames. 

EUL0PHIELLA  (diminutive  of  Eulophia).  Orchid- 
Acta-,  tribe  Vdndea.  Pseudobulbs  fusiform,  elongated: 
lvs.  elliptic,  plicate:  raceme  from  the  base  of  young 
growths,  with  violet  rachis:  fls.  white,  fleshy;  labellum 
articulate  with  the  base  of  the  < 
from  Madagascar. 
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Elisabeths,  Lind.  &  Rolfe.  Fig.  2-2  X  in.  across,  usu- 
ally 2—4  in  the  drooping  cluster;  sepals  and  petals  orate; 
labellum  oscillatory;  anterior  lobe  yellow.  B.M.  7387. 
R.B.  21.181.  l.H.  40:173. 

Peetersuma,  Kriina.  (Grnmmatophyltum  Xampleri- 
««««,  Reicbb.  f.|.  Lvs.  2-1  ft.  long:  scape  3-4  ft.  long: 
lis.  3-4  in.  across:  sepals  bright  purple  and  blotched 
at  tip;  petals  purple,  unblotcbed;  lip  white,  purple- 
bordered,  with  4  erect  crest*.  O.C.  III.  23:200.  On.  53, 
p.379.  (See  O.C.  111.26:353).  Oxicr*  AMrs. 

EUuNYMUS  {ancient  (?reek  name),  Syn.  K't-'nymttr . 
Celilttriit nr.  Si'INOLK  TlCKK.  MfKNINO  lit  SH.  SlKAW- 
BEltnv  Hi  *M.  Ornamental,  deciduous  or  ev<  rgrecn 
shrubs  of  iij.riK-l't  or  sometimes  procumbent  or  creeping 
habit,  with  ..[.p. .sit*-,  simple  lvs.  and  rather  inconspic- 
uous greenish,  whitish,  or  purplish  ll«.  iti  a\illary  rymes: 
very  attractive  in  full,  with  their  handsome  scarlet,  pink 
or  whitish,  capsular  frs..  showing  the  bright  orange 
seeds  whrn  opening,  and  with  the  splendid  fall  coloring 
which  most  of  tho  speejox  assume,  espeeinllv  E.  nj.jf'/.*, 
E.  JI'tmtltonitinn* ,  Etirop*ruir  and  atf>pu  rpu  ft-  . 
The  Spindle.  Trees  grow  in  almost  any  xi.il,  mhI  aru 
welt  adapted  for  shrubberies.  Most  of  th.-  cultivated 
deciduous  spe-les,  except  those  from  Himalayas,  aro 
hardy  North,  while  of  the  evergreen  nuc*  only  E.  ratli- 
cum  is  fairly  hardy,  and.  on  account  of  its  greater 
hardiness,  in  often  used  North  as  a  substitute  of  (he  |w 
fur  covering  walls,  rocks  and  trunks  of  trees,  climbing, 
If  planted  in  good  soil,  to  it  height  of  l.">  and  soim  ■'  ioics 
2e)  U.  E.  K*r»]><iut,  and  Smith  the  evergreen  E.  .In 
ponitun,  lire  sometimes  um«  i1  for  hedges.  Prop,  l.y  seeds. 
Usually  stratified  and  sown  in  spring,  or  l.y  flitting*  ni 
ripened  wood  in  fall.  Tlx-  evergreen  species  grow 
readily  from  cuttings  of  half -ripened  wood  under  glass 
in  fall  or  during  the  winter  In  the  greenhouse.  Varie- 
ties are  "erne:  iiix-x  grafted  or  binbbd  on  stock  nf  their 
typical  species.  About  40  sperirs  are  known  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  extending  also  from  S.  Asia  to 
AusTruliu.  Shrubs  or  small  tr.-cs,  «:ih  wunlly  i],..re  ,,r 
loss  quadrangular  branches  and  ..ppositi  ,  us-.jallv  gla 
broils  an.l  serrate  lvs.  :  H«.  kiiiiiII,  in  axillary  cymes. 
4-5  moron- ,  generally  j.»-rf<  .-t ;  style  and  stamen-  short, 
the  latter  m-i-rlcd  ><ti  a  disk  :  Ir.  n  a— ,V  h ib,  •  I .  somen  hat 
fleshy  capsule,  each  dehiscent  vuhfi  containing  '  or  '.' 
seeds,  enclosed  in  a  generally  orant'c  color,  . 1  aril:  the 
seed  itself  is  usually  white.  The  u.mkI  is  tough,  rh.se- 
grained  and  light  eolut-e.l,  often  iilnm-t  wh:te.  and  u-e.1, 
especially  in  Kur..|>e.  for  the  mamifm  t  u  n-  of  small  ar- 
ticles. The  hark  of  the  Ainen-:au  spc-n-s  has  m.  di.-al 
properties. 

i:.i.n. 

Ki;r..i.|fti».  « 

-rr.n  i.'.*, 
tlaniilto:il.-trin. 
,ta[s.ni.-.is  p.: 


slat  us.  ;i 

rtMiMnurf/i'toi/i/i  U 
Afnerli  aaus   1  ,  * 

arumUo     mart/in  li 

ttii.  hi. 
arjrnlro  riirii-f/.i 

tut.  I'J. 

•  .  «.  B. 

aureo 

12. 

aureuA,  12. 

BufMc^anint.  11 
Carrirri.  V.i 

..  12 


lati 
fi.li 


fmlrheUvr.  Yi 
t-ira  M..f.i<i«.  )  .' 
r:».l:.-ar.s.  pi 

rfU'.-Ddidi...  [.! 
r..of4^.'i.J,  PJ 
r<>r./ti     mi:  i  y \mi  tUi  . 

Sieholdianus,  V.  IV. 
HtbtrHtona,  3. 
Thunbtrgianyu.  3. 
rarvrpdtuj.  2. 
verrucomif .  t. 
viridi-TarUiiatvM.K. 
YtddotniU,  10 


fl$.  S 


Maaekii,  » 
maeraphvllm.  12. 
mtdia-pirttu.  12. 
mUrajihtillttt,  12. 
tiannH,  5. 
obovatna.  2. 
pallrm.  12. 

A.  Foliagt  dttiduou*. 
B.   Captultt  lubercHlatt,  dtprr$trd-globote  . 
mcroNS. 

1.  Americanos,  Linn.  Straw bkkry  Br«n.  Upright 
shrub,  U>H  ft. :  lvs.  ovate-lanceolatv  or  oblong  lanceolate, 
usually  acute  at  the  base,  acuminate,  crenately  serraU*. 
1H-.1  in.  long:  peduncle  slender,  few-fld.:  fla.  yellowiah 
or  reddish  grx^en  :  fr.  pink.  June.  From  southern  N. 
York  south,  west  to  Tex.  L.H.C.  14:Kr>2.  B.B.  2:394. 
—  Var.  antrustilOlius,  Wood  (E.  ungnnli/oliin.  Purnh). 
Lts.  lanceolate  or  linear-lanceolate, half  -evergreen  South. 

2.  obov&tui,  Xntt.  (E.  Amet-iriimn,  Tar.  obovAtut, 
Torr.  &  Gray).  Procumbent  shrub,  with  rooting  atem 
and  erect  branches,  to  1  ft.:  lvs.  obovnte  or  ellipllc-obo- 
Tate,  crenately  nerrate,  ll)fht  |tre<-n,  1-2  in.  lonK  :  lin. 
purplish:  capsule  usually  :t  relied.  May.  From  Canada 
to  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  O.F.  9:385. -It  maybe 
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for  covering  the  ground  under  large  trees,  or  for  bor- 
ders of  shrubberies.  Var  variegabu,  Hort.,  haa  the 
Its.  marked  pale  yellow. 

BB.  Captultt  t moot k:  fit.  aentralljf  4-meromt. 

c.  fr.  dirided  to  the  base  into  4  or  le*$  nearly 
separate  pods. 

3.  tl&tsj,  Maxim.  (P.  Thunbergianut,  Blume). 
Spreading  shrub,  to  8  ft.:  branches  with  2-4  broad, 
corky  winic*  :  lvs.  elliptic  or  obovate,  acnte  at  both 

ends,  sharply  serrate,  1-2  in.  long  :  fls.  1-3,  ahort-pe 
rlunehd.  vi-ilowish:  capsule  purplixli,  Kniall.  May. 
.Line,    t.'l.imi,  .lap. -Var.  lubtrilWrus,  Kranrh.  &  Sav. 

Hnuifhes  not  winged:  Hk.  l-.">. 

co.     >'ri/it    more   or  Irts  SS-lobed. 

V.    }ir<lrtcht  n  rfrh.«</_7  IfVtrfy. 

4.  verruedsus,  Scop.  Krect  shrub,  toi;  ft. :  lv«.  ovate - 

liuceolute.  rreiiat.  ly  serrulate,  acuminate.  l-2^in.  long: 
lis.  "lender  pediinclod.  l-.'i.  hn.wtiish:  capsule  deeply  4- 
lohed.  yellowish  red:  seed  black,  not  wholly  covered  by 
thu  orange  aril.   Southeastern  Europe,  W.  Asia. 

l>|.     «r<t»r;.,.v  smtwth. 
K.   .1  ntho-x  yellow. 

',.  nanus,  Itieh.  I^>w  «brtib,  to  2  ft.,  with  slender,  often 
•irrhi  ng  or  Mimetiuies  pria- um bent  and  rooting  branches  : 
lvs.  linear  or  linear -ol. long,  inucmnulato,  entire  or  re 
in. . telv  dentii-ulnte  and  n  volute  at  the  margins,  J-»-!Hln 
long:  tls.  slender -pedunrled,  purjdish:  capsule  deeply 
4  h  hed.  pmk:  see-il  brown,  tu  t  wholly  covered  by  the 
orange  aril.  May.  .lutie.  \V  Asia  to  VV.  China.  — Hand- 
some siirub  for  r.-rk cries  and  nx-ky  slo[>e«,  forming  a 
graeeful,  pendulous,  standard  ireo  if  crafted  high  on 
E.  E'-i-o/xruK.  Fruit  ripens  in  August,  earliest  of  nil 
speci.  s,   E.  A'.e'i;..Nn,i,M  is  a  form  of  this. 

r,  Europ'mus.  Linn.  Fig,  7W.  Ert-ct  shrub  or  some 
times  small  •  fee,  to  2(1  ft , :  lvs.  ovate  ,.r  oblong  lanceo- 
late, acuminate,  .-rriiatcly  serrate.  1 ' i-2.Vi  in.  long  :  lis. 
vcllowMi.  in  few-tld.  cymes  :  cupsute  4-lobed, 
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pink.  May.  Europe  to  E.  Asia.  B.B.  2:396.  — Varying 
with  narrower  and  broader  lvs.  There  are  also  several 
varieties  with  variegated  lvs.  and  some  with  frs.  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  as  var.  frdctu  atropurpareo  with  deep 
purple,  frteta  ooccineo  with  scarlet,  and  frnctu  albo 
(var.  fc«cocorjHi,  Hort.),  with  whitish  frs.  Var.  atro- 
purptlreus,  Arb.  Kew.,  haa  rather  narrow  purplish  lvs. 

7.  latilolius,  Scop.  Shnih  or  small  tree,  to  20  ft. : 
winter  buds  slender,  about  Kin.  long:  lvs. obovate-ob 
long,  acuminate,  crenately  serrate,  2—4  In.  long:  fls. 
yellowish,  often  5-merous.  in  slender  peduncled,  mther 
many-fld.  cymes  :  capsule  pink,  large,  with 
lobes.  S.  Europe.  W.  Asia.  B.M.  21X4.  —  A 
live  species,  with  handsome  foliage  and  large 

r.r..  Anthers  purple, 
r.  fls.  purple. 

8.  Btropurpureui,  Jacq.  Btnurnto  BoBtt.  8hrab  or 
small  tree,  to  20  ft.:  lvs.  elliptic,  acuminate,  obtusch 
serrat»,  pulwscent  beneath,  1H-5  Is. long:  Of.  purple, 
in  slender  peduncled,  many-fld.  cymes :  capsule  deeply 
3-4-lobed.  scarlet.  June.  E.  N.  Amer.,  westtoMontanti. 
B.B.  2:394.  £.  AmericAnus,  Hort. 
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rr.  Fli.ytllowi*hortrhitish. 

9.  HMiltottiAMM.  Wall.  (E.  Jf-i.)fk.i,RuPp.).  Shrub, 
rarely  small  tree,  to  30  ft.,  with  almost  terete  branches: 
lvs.  elliptic  to  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrulate, 
2-6  in.  long:  lis.  in  3-12-fld.  cymes:  capsule  deeply  4- 
IoImmI.  with  rounded  valves,  pink  (yellowish  in  the 
Himalayan  form);  seed  usually  not  wholly  covered  by 
the  aril,  grayish  brown.  June.  Himalaya  to  Manchuria. 
Var.  ■•mipersisteila,  Rehder  (E.  Sieboldianut,  Hort., 
not  Blume).  Lvs.  elliptic,  long-acuminate,  half  ever- 
green, keeping  its  bright  green  foliage  South  until  mid- 
winter: fr.  bright  pink,  ripening  very  late. 

10.  Sieboldianoa,  Blume  (E.  Ytddointit,  Hort.). 
Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  25  ft. :  lvs.  ovate-elliptic  or  ellip- 
tic, ereuately  serrate,  shortly  and  abruptly  acuminate, 
usually  puberulous  on  the  veins  beneath  when  young  : 
lvs.  3-6  in.  long,  1-2S  in.  broad  :  cymes  5-20-fld.:  cap- 
sule pink,  slightly  lobed  and  4-angled,  with  4  narrow, 
thick  wing*:  »eed  scarlet.  June.  Jap.  — This  species  is 
often  confounded  with  the  former,  but  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  larger  and  much  broader  lvs. 

11.  BongeamuT,  Maxim.  Shrub,  to  15  ft.,  with  slender 
branches:  lvs.  slender-petioled,  ovate-elliptic  or  ellip- 
tic-lanceolate, long-aciiinlnate,  finely  serrate,  2-4  in. 
long:  fls.  in  rather  few-rid.  but  numerous  cymes  :  fr. 
deeply  4 -lobed  and  4-angled,  yellowish  :  seeds  white  or 
pinkish,  with  orange  aril.  June.  China,  Manchuria, 
M.I). (J.  1SS»:5G9.  —  Very  attractive  with  Its  rather  large, 
profusely  produced  frs.,  remaining  a  long  time  on  the 
branches. 

aa.  Foliage  tvtrgrttn. 

12.  Japonicua,  Linn.  Upright  shrub,  to  8  ft.,  with 
smooth  and  slightly  quadrangular  or  striped  branches: 
lvs.  obovate  to  narrow-elliptic,  cuneate  ut  the  base,  acute 


or  obtuse,  obtusely  serrate,  Bhining  above,  lK-L'Hin. 
long:  lis.  greenish  white,  4-merous,  in  "lender- pedtin 
eled.  5-  to  many-fld.  cymes:  capsule  depressed,  globose, 
smooth,  pink.  June,  July.  S.  Jap.— A  very  vnriuhl'' 
specif)*.  Var.  macrophylloa, Sleb.  (var.  robuftut,  Hort.). 
I, vs.  oral,  large,  2 (£-3  In.  long.  Var.  microphyllui , 
Kieb.  (E.  pntrkJIlu*,  Hort.  Eurya  tmirrophglla,  Hort. ). 
Lvs.  smitll,  narrow -oblong  or  oblong-latir-eolate.  Var. 
columnari*.  Carr.i  var.  pyramidali*,  Hort. ).  Of  upright, 
columnar  habit:  lvs.  broadly  oval.  There  are  nisny  va- 
rieties with  variegated  lvs.;  some  of  the  best  are  the 
following:  Vnr.  argenteo-varlegituj,  Rgl.  Lvs.  edged 
and  marked  white.  Var.  aoreo- variegatus,  Rgl.  Lvs. 
blotched  yellow.  Var.  albo- margins  tus,  Hort.  Lvs. 
with  white,  rather  narrow  margins.  Var.  mtdlo-plctus, 
Hort.  Lv*.  with  a  yellow  blotch  in  the  middle.  Var. 
pallenJ.  Carr.  (var.  have*ern*,  Hort.).  Lvs.  pale  yellow 
when  young;  xlroilar  is  var.  aureus,  Hort.,  but  the  yel 
low  is  brighter  and  changes  quicker  to  green.  Var. 
vlridi- variegatus,  Hort.  (var.  Due  d'Anjnu,  Hort.). 
Lv».  lsref.  bright  green,  variegated  with  yellow  and 
green  in  the  middle. 

13.  radlcans,  Sleb.  {E.  Japinicus,  var  radieant, 
Rgl.).  l»w,  procumbent  shrub,  with  often  trailing  and 
rooting  or  climbing  branches,  climbing  sometimes  to  20 
ft.  high:  branches  terete,  densely  and  minutely  warty: 
lvs.  roundish  to  elliptic-oval,  rounded  or  narrowed  at 
the  base,  crenately  serrate,  usually  dull  green  above, 
with  whitish  veins,  M-'l  in.  long:  fl.  and  fr.  similar  to 
the  former,  but  fr.  generally  of  paler  color.  June.  July. 
X.  and  M.Jap.  H.H.  lHKr»,  p.  2!tt.  (l.C.  11.20:793.- 
("losely  allied  to  the  former,  and  considered  by  most 
botanists  as  a  variety ;  also  very  variable.  Var.  Carrier!, 
Vauv.  Low  shmb,  with  ascending  and  spreading 
branches:  lvs.  oblong-elliptic,  about  I  V{  in.  long,  some- 
what shining.  Var.  argenteo-marginatna,  Hort.  Lvs. 
bordered  white.  Var.  ro«*o- marginatum,  H»rt.  Lvs. 
bordered  pinkish.  Var.  reticulatus,  Rgl.  (var.  pielui, 
Hort..  vnr.  nnifntto-raritg&tH*,  Hort.).  Lvs.  marked 
white  along  the  veina. 

E  rrkinatut.  Wall.  Usually  creeping  or  climbing,  with  root- 
ing branches:  Irs.  ovate-lanceolate:  fr.  spiny.  Hints).  B.M. 
27«7  —  E.  fimbriAttu,  Hort. .not  Wall,— pendalux.—  K.  grandi- 
flAnu.  Wall.  Shmb,  to  12  ft. :  Ivv  obovate  nr  obovate  oblong. 
OD»lr  and  arntely  serrate:  lis.  white,  fonr-ftfths  of  an  in.  arnx,*: 
fr  globose,  yellow.  Himal  -B.  oeeidrnltilit,  Nntt.  Shrub,  to 
Wft  :  winter  buds  rather  large:  lvs  ovate  or  elliptic" 

»:  fr.  I 


lobed.  Ore.,  Calif. — E.  nrnphiiUut,  Miq.  Shrub  or  small  treo; 
lvs.  ovate  or  obovate.  acuminata,  rather  large,  serrulate:  fls.  5 
merous,  purple  or  whitish  :  fr.  globose.  Jap.— if.  ptndulu$. 
Wall.  (E.  flmbriatus.  Hort.).  Evergreen. small  tree,  with  pen 
ilnlous  brsnchleU:  Ivi.  oblong-lanconlate.  sharply  serrate, 
shining.  3-«  in.  long:  fr.  with  4  tapering  wings.  I'.K.O.  2;.W 
F.S.7.P.71.  Alfred  Rrhpkr. 

EUFATdRIUM  (from  an  ancient  personal  name). 
Campdsitcr.  More  than  400  species,  mostly  of  warm  or 
troplc*l  countries,  herbs  or  shrubs.  Heads  discoid  (ray- 
less),  the  florets  3  to  many,  perfect:  Involucre  cylindrical, 
bell-shaped  or  hemispherical,  the  imbricated  bracts  in 
2  or  more  series:  receptacle  flat  or  conical,  naked  :  co- 
rolla regular,  5- toothed,  slender-tubed:  akenes  5- angled, 
trunrate  :  pappus  a  single  row  of  hair-like,  scabrous 
bristles:  perennials. 

Gardeners  know  two  classes  of  Eupatoriums,  the  glass- 
house and  the  hardy  kinds.  The  latter  are  native  spe- 
cies which  only  lately  have  been  introduced  to  the  trade 
as  border  plants.  The  glasshouse  species  are  seen  only 
In  the  larger  or  amateur  collections,  aa  a  rule,  although 
some  of  them  arc  old  garden  plants.  They  are  confused 
as  to  kinds.  These  sjieeies  demand  the  general  treat- 
ment of  Piqueria  (or  Stevia),— a  cool  or  intermediate 
temperature  and  pot  culture.  They  are 
Prop,  readily  by  cuttings.  They  are  useful  for 
bloom.  Of  all  Eupatoriums  the  individual  ' 
small,  but  they  are  aggregated  Into  showy 
see  Conoelinium. 


K.  calettinum,  i 


791.  Leaves  of 

a.  E.  riparium;  b.  E.  tristf;  e.  E. 

A.   Glatthoune  or  uann-eountru  specUl. 
B.  Head*  purjtUsh. 

terrulatum,  DC.  Shrubby:  stems  pubescent :  lvs.  op- 
posite, very  short-stalked,  lanceolate  or  lance-oblong. 


the  stalk  ciliate,  toothed  and  prominently  nerved: 
heads  aggregated  into  large  purple  or  rosy  tufts.  Un- 
til and  Uruguay.  R.II.  1K»4:304.  Ot.  44,  p.  570.  O.C. 
«. -Choice. 

belli,    Nicholson    {ITrbtelMum  atrdrubtni, 
.1.  Lvs.  large,  ovate-pointed,  ciliate  and  hairy  on 
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the  reddish  relo*,  opposite,  toothed :  heads  red  or  par- 
pie,  aggregated  into  a  very  large  red-rayed  trnas.  Max. 
I.H.  9:310. 

iantainum,  Hemsl.  {Rtbtcllnium  idnthinum,  Hook.). 
Sub  shrub,  but  soft- wooded,  the  terete  branches  rusty- 
', :  Ivs.  opposite,  long-petioled,  i 


as.Jiffhtjwrple.Ji. 


hu.  Heads  white  (plant*  valuable  for  cut-flower*). 

glechonophyllom,  l*»»4Ager&lam  con*picuum,Hort.). 
Half  shrubby  :  Ivs.  opposite,  oval-pointed  or  ovate- 
lanoeolatv,  nearly  glabrous.  3-uerved.  toothed,  petiolatc: 
fls.  pure  white,  about  30  in  each  head.  Chile. -Tender 
glasshouse  perennial  ;  but  it  may  be  flowered  in  the 
open  the  first  year  if  seeds  are  sown  early. 

rlparium,  Kegel.  Fig.  791  a.  Diffuse,  'becoming 
woody  at  base,  2  ft.,  the  stems  thin  and  usually  reddish 
and  puberulent  :  Ivs.  opposite,  lanceolate-acuminate, 
narrowed  into  a  long  petiole,  prominently  3 ■ribbed,  den- 
tate or  crenate-dentate  :  heads  in  rather  compact,  long- 
stalked  clusters.  S.  Araer.  —  Good  winter  bloomer.  Best 
for  the  florist. 

trtfte,  DC.  (E.tritite.  H«rt.).  Fig.  701  ft.  Strong 
herb  (sub-shrub  in  the  wild),  with  hairy  more  or  less 
angled  or  striate  stems:  Irs.  long-petioled,  ovate  or  ob- 
long-ovate, hairy  and  rugose  (reminding  one  of  elm  or 
nettle  Ivs.),  very  veiny,  crenate-dentate  :  H«.  many, 
bright  white,  in  a  large,  terminal  corymb.  Mts.  of  Ja- 
maica.-Now  becoming  popular  as  a  pot  subject  and  for 
rut  (Sowers. 

glanduloaum.  HBK.  (E.  adrniphorum,  Spreng.  E. 
•ultndnlkum,  Hort.,  not  DC.  K.  Americilnum,  Hort.). 
Fig.  791  e.  Diffuse,  at  length  somewhat  decumbent  at 
base,  the  branches  glandular-hairy  :  deltoid-  or 

euneate-ovate,  slender-petloled,  coarsely  and  some- 
times unevenly  crenate-dentate.  sparsely  pubescent  be- 
low: heads  pure  white,  ageratum-like,  In  close  clusters. 

Kmc 


broua  brown  steins  :  Ivs.  thickish,  small,  lance-oblong 
or  ovate-oblong,  tapering  into  a  strong  petiole,  blunt- 
acute,  undulate  or  small-toothed:  fls.  I  sometimes  blush) 
in  ascending  clusters,  which  combine  to  form  a  atrong, 
terminal  panicle.  Mez. 

aa.  Hardy  tr  border  plant*. 
B.  Head  I  purple. 

purpureum,  Linn.  Job-Ptk  Wnp,  Tall,  rank  plant  of 
low  grounds  ( reaches  8-9  ft. ) :  Ivs.  whorled,  oblong  or  lan- 
ceolate, acuminate,  coarsely  serrate  and  veiny:  heads  in 
large,  compound  clusters,  purple  to  flesh-color  (rarely 
almost  white).  Var.  macula  turn,  Darl.  ( E.  maculdtum. 
Linn. ),  is  mostly  lower  and  roughish  pubescent,  the 
stem  purple-marked.  Var.  amosnum,  Gray.  Still  lower, 
(2  ft.  nigh),  nearly  glabrous,  the  Ivs.  often  opposite.— A 
good  species  for  bold  effects  in  a  border  or 
shrubbery.  Common,  and  widely  distributed. 


c.  Lv*.  perfoliate:  (united  around  the  item). 

ptrratiatun,  Linn.  Bokxset.  Thorouohwort.  Fig. 
792.    Stout,  rank -smelling,  pubescent,  3-^5  ft. :  Ivs.  lan- 


HBK.  (E.  *lraant,Hort.    E.  Iatif,:tinm, 
llort.l.   Fig.  791  d.  Shrubby,  erect,  with  thin,  hard,  gla- 


ceolate,  rugose  and  pubescent,  finely  toothed :  heads  in 
dense  white  cynics.  —  Common  in  low  ground.  Much 
used  in  domestic  medicine.  Excellent  for 
effects,  particularly  in  low  grounds. 

cc.  Lv*.  not  perfoliate. 

altiaaimom,  Linn.  Tall  ( reaches  IS  ft. )  .densely  pubes- 
cent, branchy:  Ivs.  opposite,  lanceolate-acuminate,  the 
petiole  very  short,  remotely  dentate  or  entire:  heads 
only  S-fld.  Open  places,  Pa,  southward. 
w  ilbum,  Linn.   One-3  ft.,  pubescent  :  Ivs. 
nearly  or  quite  sessile,  oblong  or  lance-oblong, 
serrate.  Sandy  soil,  £.  states. 

ageratoldes,  Linn.  f.  Whitr  Sxakkroot.  Fig.  793. 
Neat,  glabrous,  branchy  herb,  3-4  ft. :  Ivs.  opposite,  thin, 
ovate  with  broad  base,  acuminate,  coarsely  and  sharp!) 
toothed :  heads  small,  in  a  loose  but  ample  inflorescence. 
Rich  woods,  Can.  to  La. 

aromaticum,  Linn.   Resembles  the  last,  but  usually 
pubescent:  Ivs.  thickish  and  blunt  or  I 
teeth  blunt,  later-flowering.  Dry  soil,  E. 

Var.  melissoldss,  Gray  (E. 

Erdteri  and  E.eordifilium. 
Hurt. ).  Slender  and  rough- 
ish, strict  :  heads  5-12-fld.: 
Ivs.  subcordate-ovate  or  ob- 
long, obtuse,  erenolate-den- 
tate,  sometimes  with  coarser 
teeth,  the  petlolt 
short.  S.  E.  states. 

Various  speel 
genus  HtbttliHi 
|MTt<sl  in  amateur  collections, 
especially  E.  maeropk&llum , 
I. inn.  <  II.  niarropbyllum,  DC.) , 
with  very  large  subcordate- 
toothed  Ivs.,  purple  bends  and 
purple  hairy  steins.  K.ll.  1MB: 
:iS0.  Oilier  glasshonse  species 
are  :  K.  t/randiftomm,  Andr*. 
with  rugose  ronlatc  coarse- 
trothed  Ivs.  and  reddish  heads 
(K.ll.  18112:384):  E.  Uaagei 
num.  Kegel  *  Ku-rn  ,  with  oval 
acuminata  coarse-toothed  Irs. 
and  small,  white  heads:  E.  mi- 
rranthutn.  I^ess.,  from  )lex. 
(known  in  cnlt.  as  E.  Weinman- 
nianum.  Kegel  <e  Koto), with 

olliptie  lanceolate  Hs.  and  large.  7W.  Eupatorium  age 
(ragrwvt  white  heads  (Gn.  47. p.  (X  !<) 

444.  II  C,  II.  5:53);  E  prAhum, 

N'.E.  Br.,  with  oval,  velvety  Ivs  .  white  heads,  and  whole  plant 
glandular  sticky  (O.C.  III.  7:KH.  L.  H.  B. 

EUPHORBIA  (classical  name,  said  by  Pliny  to  be  In 
honor  of  King  Juha's  physician  ;  possibly  from  the 
Greek  word  for  fat).  A'M|»Woidrr<r.  Si-l  kuk  is  a  name 
sometimes  applied  to  the  genus  as  a  whole,  but  Is,  per- 
haps, better  restricted  to  ouc  or  more  species.  One  of 
the  largest  plant  genera,  of  perhaps  a  thousand  species, 
not  less  than  700,  of  very  diverse  habit,  and  found  In 


of  the  old 
(iNiiim  may  be  ex- 
collee 
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i  and  tropical  region*.  Many  are  desert 
plants,  and  the  greater  number  grow  in  dry  and  atcrile 
places. 

Herbs,  shruba  or  trees,  often  fleshy  and  cactus-like, 
»r  low  and  prostrate  weeds;  but  all  characterized  by  a 
*ingle  pedicellate-pistillate  flower,  with  a  3-celled,  3- 
«eedcd  ovary,  without  floral  envelopes  or  with  a  minute 
calyx,  surrounded  by  numerous  staminate  flowers  con- 
sisting each  of  a  single  stamen,  the  insertion  of  which  is 
represented  by  an  articulation  with  the  pedicel,  the 
whole  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  cup-shaped  involucre, 
with  5  lobes,  and  bearing  1-6  glands  of  various  shapes 
between  the  lobes.  The  staminate  flowers  are  usually 
subtended  by  minute  bracts.  The  glands  often  bear 
petal-like  appendages,  the  whole  involucre  ( or  cyathlum ) 
closely  simulating  a  perfect  flower  (Fig.  794). 

Moat  of  the  species  have  abundant  milky  juice,  and 
the  cacti  form  species  have  been  thus  distinguished  from 
cacti,  but  many  cacti  also  have  milky  juice.  The  juice 
of  moat  species  Is  acrid  poisonous,  especially  If  It  come* 
In  contact  with  mucous  membranes  or  open  sores.  The 
juice  from  some  of  the  species  is  used  in  medicine  as  a 
purgative. 

Monographed  by  Boisaler  in  DeCandolle's  Prodromus, 
15,  pt.  2  (186*2).  See  local  floras  and  Norton,  Kent.  Mo. 
Bot.  Oard.  11,  for  native  species.  Works  like  Nichol- 
son's Uard.  Diet,  and  Bols'  Diet.  d'Hort.  describe  a 
number  of  cultivated  species.  See  also  Kobe,  in  Monats- 
•ehrift  fllr  Kakteenknnde.  8:42  ( 1»D8). 

Many  of  the  fleshy  species  are  cultivated  by  lovers  of 
succulents  for  their  curious  shapes;  and  a  few  are  valu- 
able for  their  ornamental  foliage.  The  flowers  are  usu- 
ally too  minute  to  be  noticeable.  Some,  like  A*,  eorollata 
Fig.  794),  .V.  maculata,  A'.  Cuparittiat  and  A',  margi- 
«al4,  are  weeds  in  America,  but  not  troublesome.  The 
great  majority  of  the  species  are  insignificant  herbs. 
The  species  are  remarkably  free  from  injurious  Insects, 
and  are  rarely  attacked  by  a  few  fungi. 

The  fleshy  species  are  grown  much  the  same  as  cacti 
>  which  see},  but  the  culture  is  less  difficult,  and  they 
do  well  with  warmer  treatment.  In  winter  they  are  kept 
in  a  dry  and  cool  house,  50°  to  55°  P.,  with  good  light 
and  little  water.  Drips  must  be  carefully  avoided.  In 

•  ummerthe  pots  should  be  plunged  outdoors  in  hot,  dry 

•  ituations,  with  a  moderate  supply  of  water  and  espe- 
cially good  drainage.  It  Is  better  to  protect  them  from 
continued  rain,  but  most  species  do  well  without  this. 
The  more  fleshy  species,  like  K.  Caput- Medusa)  and  B. 
wuloformit,  require  more  heat  and  better  care  than  the 
others.  They  are  propagated  by  cuttings.  Grafting  has 
not  been  practiced  to  a  great  extent,  as  with  cacti,  but 
seems  possible.  They  do  not  require  a  rich  soil,  and  do 
well  in  a  coarse,  sandy  loam,  or  some  say  in  any  kind 
•>f  soil. 

The  shrubby  species,  like  A',  atropurpurta  and  K. 
4*ndroidt$,  do  well  with  the  treatment  of  the  more  fleshy 
kinds.  See  D.  A.  W.  and  F.  S.  Curtis,  in  Sharon  Cactus 
Guide,  Mar.  and  May,  1897. 

The  few  hardy  species  of  ornamental  value  make  good 
border  plant*  or  are  suitable  for  the  rockery.  They  are 
mostly  propagated  by  division.  The  annuals  arc  easily 
grown  from  seed*. 

K.  pvleherrima  and  K.  fulgent  are  good  winter-flower- 
ing greenhouse  plants,  and  require  special  treatment. 
A*.  fulgent  succeeds  well  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the 
house,  in  pots,  or  best  planted  out  like  roses  and  trained 
upon  the  wall  or  strings.  It  Is  propagated  from  cuttings 
taken  in  June,  when  the  old  plants  have  started  to  grow, 
kept  in  a  warm  frame  until  rooted,  and  then  kept 
growing  with  heat,  any  transfers  being  made  with  as 
little  root  disturbance  as  possible.  If  stocky  show  plants 
air  wanted,  several  cuttings  may  be  planted  In  one  pot 
and  checked  two  or  three  times  during  summer  by  re- 
porting, and  kept  pinched  bock  freely  to  secure  branches. 
They  are  best  kept  cooler  when  in  flower,  but  are  very 
sensitive  to  cold  or  sudden  changes  In  temperature. 
After  flowering  they  are  kept  dry  for  a  few  months. 
For  the  cut  sprays  they  are  Iwst  grown  from  cuttings 
each  year.  They  last  very  well  when  cut.  The  culture 
of  the  Polnsettia  Is  very  similar.  To  secure  plants 
with  large  heads,  the  general  plan  is  to  grow  from  cut- 
tings annually,  but  tbo  old  plants  may  bo  continued. 
Old  plants  that  have  been  resting  may  be  introduced 


?9s.  Flowers  of  Euphorbia 

corolla  ta  <X  2). 
The  pistillate  flower  is  at  K. 


them  In  water  for  a  few  days 
G.C.  III.  9:106,  and  Hatfield  in  (lard 


to  heat  and  moisture  In  late  spring,  and  will  soon  give 
a  liberal  supply  of  cuttings,  which  are  usually  taken  from 
the  young  wood.  Successive  sets  of  cuttings  may  be 
made  at  later  periods  if  different  sized  plants  are  wanted. 
When  well  started,  the  potted  plants  are  plunged  out- 
doors till  September,  with  plenty  of  water,  light  and 
xtinshine  and  good  drainage.  They  do  well  in  rich, 
heavy  loam  in  5-7-ln.  pots.  They  are  apt  to  drop  tbelr 

luaves  if  exposed  to  cold 
•  a»  or  other  unfavorable  con- 

ditions. In  autumn  they 
are  transferred  to  the 
greenhouse,  with  moder- 
ate temperature.  When 
the  bracts  begin  to  ap- 
pear, give  more  beat  and 
some  manure  water  to 
'-xpand  them.  When  in 
flower,  reduce  the  tem- 
perature to  preserve 
them  longer.  After  flow- 
ering the  pots  may  be 
stowed  away  In  a  dry, 
warm  place  till  spring. - 
under  the  benches  will 
do.  When  the  buds  are 
cut  the  great  objection  is 
that  they  wilt  easily.  This 
may  be  obviated  by  dip- 
ping the  cut  ends  In  boil- 
ing water,  or  keeping 
See  Grieve. 
19:496. 

A',  tplendtn*  Is  another  winter  bloomer,  and  may  be 
treated  as  the  succulents,  with  more  heat  and  water.  It 
will  do  well  in  living  rooms,  and  bears  some  flowers 
all  the  year.  It  bears  rough  treatment  well,  and  Is 
propagated  by  cuttings  from  the  young  growth,  which 
root  with  the  greatest  ease.  j_  g_  g_  Norton. 

CuLTr/M  or  PomrarriA.—  Euphorbia  putcherrima 
and  varieties  are  fine  shrubs,  evergreen  or  deciduous, 
according  to  the  climates  in  which  they  are  grown. 
They  are  found  at  considerable  elevations  in  Mexico, 
and  subtropical  conditlona  encourage  their  highest  de- 
velopment. The  original  plants  were  introduced  by  a 
Dr.  1'oinsett,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  who  sold  them  to  the 
late  Robert  Ruist,  about  1833.  Buist  waa  a  famous 
Scotch  nurseryman  of  Philadelphia,  who,  during  the 
early  seventies,  also  distributed  the  so-called  double  va- 
riety. He  sent  both  forms  to  Europe,  and  never  quite 
forgave  the  botanists  for  changing  the  name  which  he 
gave  the  plant—  Euphorbia  Pointrltinna. 

Under  natural  conditions  Poinsettias  form  large 
bushes  from  5-10  feet  high  and  12  or  14  feet  in  di 
atneter,  with  woody  bases  and  hollow  annual  growths. 
Flowers  small. yellow,  surrounded  byaninvolucralcrown 
of  Intense  crimson  leaves,  the  whole  as  large  as  a  som- 
brero when  well  developed,  varying  to  the  smaller  grow- 
ing variety  with  creamy  white  bracts.  Their  highest  de- 
velopment has  been  noted  at  Kotergherry,  on  the  Nilgiri 
mountains  of  South  India,  at  an  elevation  of  about  6,or>» 
feet,  with  a  rainfall  of  50  inches.  The  minimum  tempera- 
ture varies  from  51°  F.  in  January  to  00°  in  July  and 
August,  the  maximum  from  GC°  F.  in  January,  grad- 
ually increasing  to  70°  in  July  and  August.  In 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  in  southern  California 
and  similar  climates,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  tropics 
ot  the  sea  level,  the  plants  ore  grown,  but  do  not  reach 
such  great  perfection,  for  they  become  deciduous  and 
often  stunted.  The  period  of  flowering  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  is  from  late  November  to  March. 

There  are  several  ways  of  managing  the  plants  in 
cultivation.  They  are  propagated  by  single  eyes,  by 
4-  or  5-inch  cuttings  of  the  one-year-old  wood,  or  by 
young  shoots  with  u  heel  of  hord  wood  about  March,  or 
by  the  green  tops  about  the  end  of  August.  If  they  aro 
intended  for  pot  culture  as  large  plants,  they  simply  re- 
quire shifting  along  to  8-  or  10-Inch  pots,  with  good 
drainage  and  good,  turfy  soil,  with  rather  more  sand 
than  is  commonly  used  for  roses.  After  these  large 
plants  have  bloomed,  they  may  be  stowed  away  to  rest 
In  a  dry,  1 1  if  lit  shed  with  a  temperature  of  not  less  than 
50°.    Do  not  water  them,  and  before  the  buds  wake  up 
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in  spring,  shake  them  out*  prune  them  to  an  eye  or  two, 
cut  out  the  dead  parts,  repot  thorn,  and  prescutly  they 
will  start  to  grow  again.  They  may  be  gradually  har- 
dened, plunged  outdoors  and  grown  in  llio  full  sun  dur- 
ing* summer,  giving  them  a  shift  during  growth  if  extra 
luxuriance  Is  desired.  If  bench  eulture  Is  desirable, 
plants  may  be  turned  into  the  ground  from  4-inch  pots, 
or  even  from  tho  propagating  bed,  grown  until  tho  end 
of  August  or  later  southward,  the  leaves  stripped  from 
all  the  stems  but  tho  upper  foot  or  so,  lifted,  and  laid 
flat  on  the  benches,  with  a  bushel  or  so  of  good  soil  over 
tho  roots  and  about  an  inch  over  tho  benches  in  the 
spaces.  The  next  rank  of  plants  may  have  their  tops 
laid  well  over  tho  roots  of  the  first,  and  so  proceed  until 
all  are  planted.  The  ends  soon  turn  up  as  growth  starts, 
and  (he  heads  are  very  largo  and  line  with  suitable 
temperature  and  attention.  Sometime*  mealy  bug  guts 
Into  the  heads.  It  may  be  driven  out  by  a  moderate 
stream  of  water  from  a  hose,  supporting  the  heads  with 
one  hand  to  avoid  breaking.  They  are  quite  brittle. 
The  milkiness  produced  by  cutting  may  be  got  rid  of  by 
standing  tho  stems  In  water,  for  it  Is  sticky,  stains,  and 
is  disagreeable.  For  small  pot-plants  the  green  tops, 
about  6  or  8  Inches  long,  may  be  taken  In  August,  dib- 
bled Into  well  drained  4-ln.  pots,  set  on  mild  bottom 


heat,  or  placed  in  a  rather  humid  equable  temperature 
southward.  They  must  not  be  over-watered  or  toodensely 
shaded,  when  they  will  soon  strike,  form  handsome  little 
plants,  often  with  leaves  to  the  potn.  and  be  very  useful 
for  many  ptirnme*.  For  detailed  point*  by  professional 
growers,  see  A.F.  11 :2s.".,  4.'.7;  I2:.VM. 

Ja.mks  MaoPherson. 

Tho  following  In  an  alphabetical  ll*t  of  the  name*  in 
the  American  trade  : 


Abywliilra.  20. 
aleievrnis.  10. 
aiiliquorurn,  12. 
aeborea,  32. 
alrnirurpurrn.  2*>. 
Ktaumcriana.  23. 
earrulescens.  19. 
C»ni»rirn*lK.  IK. 
c»n«lrUtimm.  22 
Caput 'Medusa".  24. 
eerciforml*.  20. 
•orollata.  1. 


Cyparl»»l»»,  35. 
dcndrnlilrH.  31. 
drupifrra.  10. 
rrAinu*.  23. 
rn»a,  26. 
fnlgrnx.  3. 
grandirorni*.  13. 
gratulidi'nK,  Ifl. 
granditolia,  10. 
Orantii,  32. 
ItavanensU,  1? 


heptagona.  20. 
H^rinenllulis.  II. 
hetcrophylla.  5. 
Hyutrix.  27. 
jae-iuinitrttora,  3. 
laclea.  12.  IV 
Uthyriv  2*. 
mamlKuna.  11. 
uiarxinatn,  1. 
rnelnformi*.  23. 
Mexicans  I 
Myrxlnlt...  37 


Natalcnsli,  3G. 
neriifolia.  0. 
Falmtri,  34. 
l>anr!urata.  b. 
pendula,  0. 
Pfersdorffil,  21 


Poinsett  ia.  4. 
polygons,  20. 
pulcTierrtma,  4. 
Re  gin  .tubas,  30. 
rhipsaloides,  7. 
robnsta,  34. 


ianffiiincn ,  20 

splvnden*.  8. 
Ttrueallt.  7. 
triangularis,  17. 
rorxrgata,  I. 

.  10. 


a.  Involucres  flower-like,  teith  4  or  5  petaloi.t  ap- 
pendages 

1.  marginata,  Pursh  ( K.  rariegata,  Sims).  Snow- 
on-tiir-Mountain\  Fig.  795.  Plant  2  ft.  high,  pubes- 
cent, dirhototnously  many-branched  :  Ivs.  nunicroui, 
with  stipules,  light  green,  1-3  in.  long,  ovato-subcordate 
to  oblong-lanceolate,  tho  upper  ones  margined,  with 
white  or  some  entirely  white  ;  involucres  in  the  forks 
of  the  branches,  their  appendages  large,  white.  July- 
Oct.  Plains  from  Dakota  to  Texas  and  extending  east- 
ward. B.M.  1747.  Gt.  30:218. -Hardy  annual,  used  for 
its  white  foliage  in  bedding  and  mixed  borders  in  sunn) 
situations. 

2.  corollata,  Linn.  Flowerino  Spurge.  Fig.  794. 
Plant  1  Ji— 3  ft.  high,  usually  glabrous,  slender  and  dif- 
fusely branched  above:  lvs.  without  stipules,  ovato-ob- 
long  to  lanceolate,  1-2  in.  long,  those  of  the  inflores- 
cence much  smaller  and  opposite  ;  appendages  of  the 
numerous  involucres  5,  white,  conspicuous  for  the  ge- 
nus. July-Oct.  Rather  dry  soil  in  east  U.  S.  B.M. 
2992.  L.B.I'.  4::iS0.  F.R.  1:9C9.-A  hardy  herbaceous 
perennial,  used  like  Gypsopbila  for  cutting  and  as  a  bed- 
der  in  light  soil.  Very  variable  in  site  and  shape  of 
plant,  leaves  and  Inflorescence. 

3.  fulgent,  Karwinsky  (A*,  jacquinia flora.  Hook.). 
Scarlet  Plume.  Fig.  796.  Small  shrub,  with  slender, 
drooping  branches:  lvs.  long-petloled,  lanceolate,  bright 
green  ;  involucres  in  small  axillary  cymes,  their  6  con- 
spicuous bracts  bright  orange-scarlet.  Mexico.  B.M. 
3673.  G.C.  II.  19:K1G.-A  handsome  winter-blooming 
plant,  used  for  cut-flowers  or  for  specimen  plants. 

AA.  Involucres  without  petaloid  appendages  to  their 
glands,  but  the  gland*  or  subtending  bracts 
sometime*  colored  petal-like. 

ii.  Stem  herUiceous  or  shrubby,  not  fleshy:  upper 
lea  re*  colored  :  stipules  glandulifomx  :  in/lores- 
eence  eymose. 

4.  ptriekftrrima,  Willd.  ( K.  Poinsettiana,  Buist.  Poin- 
settia  pulch/rrima.  Grab..}.  Poinsettia.  Fig.  797.  A 
shrub,  2-6  ft.  high,  branched  :  lvs.  ovate-elliptical  to 
lanceolate,  entire,  sinuate-toothed  or  lobed,  or  panduri- 
form,  4-0  in.  long,  somewhat  pubescent,  becoming  nar- 
rower, more  entire  and  of  the  brightest  vcrmilioD-red 
above ;  involucres  greenish,  with  one  largo  yellow 
gland.  Nov.-Feb.  Moist,  shaded  parts  of  tropical  Mex- 
ico and  Central  America.  B.M.  3493.  G.C.  111.  21:12.ri, 
193.  — Sometimes  cut,  usually  used  for  specimen  plants 
and  in  masses.  A  gorgeous  plant.  Varieties  with  white 
and  yellow  bracts  occur.  Var.  plenitslma,  Hort.,  has  a 
double  serie*  of  bracts  and  forms  a  wider  and  higher 
head.  G.C.  III.  5:17. 

5.  neterophylla,  Linn.  (A*,  pandurila,  Hort.t).  Mex- 
ican Fire  Plant.  Hypocrite  Plant.  Painted  Leaf 
Fiue-on -the- Mountain".  Annual  Poinrettia.  Annual, 
nearly  glabrous,  2—3  ft.  high  :  lvs.  ovato  and  sinuate- 
toothed  or  fiddle-shaped, or  some  of  them  linear  or  lan- 
ceolate and  entire,  dark  green,  the  upper  bright  red  at 
the  base  or  only  the  tips  green,  involucral  glands  1  or  2. 
.luly-Sept.  F.astcm  and  central  U.  S.  to  Peru.  Mn. 
2,  p.  53.  Gt.  39,  p.  105.  -  Kasily  grown  in  sunny  places  and 
also  in  pots  indoors.  White  and  yellow  i 
arc  in  cultivation  in  this  country. 


bb.  Stem  more  or  less  fleshy  or  spiny,  often  cactus- 
like:  leaves  small,  none  or  soon  deciduous;  in- 
volucres single  or  feu-  together. 

c.  Branches  short  cylindrical,  smooth,  quill-  or  rush- 
like, slender. 


fi.  pendula.  Boixs.  Branehlets  many,  sle 
Ions:  |v*.  very  small,  opposite.  S.  Africa! 

7.  Tirucalll,  Linn.  (A".  rhipsalo)des,  ', 
20  ft.  hiirb,  with  many  slender  subvert 
ing  branches  ;  twigs  4-8  in.  long:  lvs. 
few,  alternate.  E.  Africa  and  India,— A 
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oc  Branches  fleshy,  a  spine  on  each  side  of  every 
leaf  or  leaf-sear,  in  a  fete  the  leaf  transformed 
into  a  third  thorn  betteeen  them. 

u.  Podaria  [the  projections  bearing  leave*  and  spines) 
distinct:  branches  cylindrical  or  obsotetely 
angled. 

8.  tpUndMU,  Bojer.  Crows  or  Thoknk.  Fig.  79ft. 
Stems  3-4  ft.  long,  X-l  In.  thick,  covered  witb  »Um\ 
spines  almost  an  inch  long,  somewhat  twining 
branches  few  :  Ivs.  few,  on  the  young  growth,  obovjit. 
to  oblong-spatulate,  thin,  bright  green,  1-2  In.  long,  in 
rolucres  In  long-pedunclcd  dicbotomous  cymes,  near  the 
•ads  of  the  branches,  each  closely  subtended  by  two 
bruadly  ovate  bright  red  bracts,  filament h  forked,  Slnda- 
gaaear,  floweringall  the  year,  but  mostly  In  winter.  H.M. 
2902.  L.B.C.  18:1713. -Coolhonse  plant.  The  red  bruct*. 
with  green  leaves  on  theslnnous  spiny  stems,  are  strik- 
ing. It  eaa  be  trained  Into  ornamental  forms. 

9.  aeriiI6Ua,  Linn.  Arborescent  or  shrubby:  s 
obtusely  5  angled,  3-7  ft.  or  more  high:  the  small  tuum 
miform  podaria  In  rows,  with  short,  dark  colored,  di- 
vergent spines  :  branches  numerous,  bearing  obovate- 
oblong,  obtuse,  thick  Irs.,  3-3  in.  long  at  the  summit  : 
small,  sessile  cymes  of  greenish  Involucres  in  the  up- 
per axils.  June,  July.  E.  Indies.  —  Large  Its.  persistent 
from  autumn  to  spring.  Cristate  forms  are  in  cult. 

10.  drupiiera,  Schwa.  *  Thorn.  (E.granditblia,  Haw.). 
Arborescent:  stem  terete :  branches  obsoletely  4-6- 
angled  ;  spines  small  :  Its.  terminal,  obovate-cuneate, 

,  5-8  In.  long:  small  cymes  axillary,  pe- 

I: 


11.  tnamiUosa,  Lem.  Low,  ceapitose:  branches  lets 
an  inch  in  dlsra. :  podaria  elongated,  conical,  in  .1 
"  rows:  Its.  and  spines  small,  i 


continent  into  ribs:  branches  more  or  less 

tranches  Singled  {sometimes  4-angled, 
especially  on  the  main  axis,  and  in  E.alcicornis 
flat). 

12.  antiqudnuB,  Linn.  {E.  llavanlnsis,  Hort.t  E. 
tdetea,  Hort.t ).  8brub,  8-10  ft.  high  :  branches  erect- 
spreading.  Jointed;  angles  compressed,  repand  dentate, 
the  teeth  1  in.  long;  spines  1-3  lines  long:  Ivs.  minute, 
orate-spalulate  or  rotund.  India,  and  naturalized  in 
other  places,  notably  the  W.  Indies,  where  it  is  used  for 
bodges. -Cristate  forms  are  in  the  trade,  as  E.  lactea 
monstrosa  t  and  E.  Baranensis  crtstata. 

13.  grandicornli,  Ocebel.   Pruticose:  branches  3  in. 


bert's  Deutsche  Oarten  Mag.  46:301.— A  striking  plant, 
with  the  widest  wings  and  longest  spines  of  all. 

14.  Hermentiina,  Lem.  A  shrub,  3-4  ft.  high,  with 
many  non-jointed,  erect  branches,  their  edges  rvpand- 
dentate  and  broad,  slightly  concave  faces,  white  mar- 


797.  Euphorbia  pulchcrrima  (X  l  b). 

bled  when  young  ;  spines  2-2X  lines  long  :  1' 
late  or  lsnce-spatulate,  3—5  In.  long.  Gabon 
Afr.— Considered  one  of  the  best. 

IS.  laetea.  Haw.  A  shrub:  branches  erect;  faces  1-3 
In.  wide,  plano-convex,  yellow  and  green  striped;  edges 
*u bcom pressed,  repand  dentate;  spines  2-3  lines  long. 

L"   •>    —  *         T    ,..11    A  A 


Ka.it  Indies. 

16.  grandident,  Haw.  Tree,  20-30  ft.  high  and  as 
much  as  3  ft.  in  diam. :  branches  slender,  In. 
wide,  numerous,  erect-spreading,  making  a  rounded 
head  in  old  plants  ;  faces  almost  plane  ;  angles  deeply 
lobed  dentate;  spines  3-6  lines  long,  slender:  Ivs.  very 
small,  triangular.  8.  Afr.  G.C.  U. 26:721. -E.alcicornis. 
Hort.,  is  probably  a  form  of  this  with  flat  branches. 

17.  triangularis,  Hort.  Par.  Stem  3-7  f».  high,  trian- 
gular: numerous  branches  erect,  with  convex  faces  dark 
green ;  the  winged  angles  sharply  toothed  and 
spined.  S.  Afr. 


:  or  branches  with  4  oi 
rarely  J  angled. 

18.  Canariensla,  Linn.  Shrub  or  tree,  12-20  ft.  high, 
with  many  4-0-angled  suberect 
branches,  as  murh  as  3  in.  thick, 
from  the  base  ;  angles  subentire; 
spines  2  lines  long,  black  :  Ivs.  al- 
most none.  Canary  Islands.  Gn. 
XI.  p.  46.  G.C.  11.20:629. 

19.  ▼iron,  Wllld.  {E.  carulU- 
cens.  Haw.).  A  shrub  as  much  as 
15  ft. high, much  branched : branches 
4-5-  or  sometimes  3-angled,  1  in. 
thick,  ascending;  angles  lobed  ; 
epidermis  bluish ;  spines  strong, 

4-  5  lines  long,  black.  S.  Afr. 

20.  Abysslnica,  Rausch.  Stem 
robust.  30-40  ft.  high,  9-14  ft.  in 
greenhouses:  branches  few,  4-6 
in.  in  diam.,  dark  green ;  angles 

5-  8, obtuse  but  prominent ;  edges 
undulate;  spines  short,  .re- 
curved :  Ivs.  minute,  spat- 
ulate.  Abvssinia.  On.  52, 
p.  106.  O.  C.  III.  20:  4!»7.— 
Much  resembles  C'erens 
Peruvianu*. 

21.  Pftrsdortfil.  nort. 
Trunk  round,  In. 
thick,    9-ribbed,     much   79i.  Euphorbia 


branched  when  old  ;  spines 
large,  4-8  lines  long. 


broad lv  wingfd, deeply  lot* 
,  1-2  In.  long,  light  colored. 


S.  Afr.  Neii- 


22. 

high,  with  ahead 
and  thick,  densely 


A 

ft.  in 
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•pines  short.   Trop.  Afr.-Seo  E.  Timealli  for 
planta  sold  under  this  name. 

23.  otfictnlrom,  Linn.  Prutleose:  branches  2K-3  in. 
thick,  9-13-angled,  deeply  sulcate;  edge* repand ;  spines 
red,  divergent  or  deflexed,  lines  long:  lvs.  minute. 
N.  Afr.  R.H.  1875:336-37.-E.  Beaumeriana,  Hook.  ft 
Cos*.,  and  B.  eebiaoa,  Hook,  ft  Cosa.,  are  closely  re- 
lated species  from  the  same  region. 

COO.  Branch**  with  spines,  if  any.  not  stipular,  but  tn 
the  place  of  lvs.  or  branches 
D.  Spines  not  present. 

24.  Capnt-Meduisj,  Linn.  Medusa's  Head.  Stem 
short,  obconlcal,  fleshy:  branches  numerous  from  the 
apex,  soon  declined  around  tbe  main  stem  with  their 
ends  erect,  %  in.  or  more  Indlam.,  6-12  in.  long,  covered 
with  depressed,  keeled  tubercles,  each  bearing  a  small, 
linear-lanceolate  leaf  ;  glands  of  the  involucre  white, 
rathur  conspicuous,  the  outer  lip  palmatirtd.  8.  Afr. 
L. B.C.  14: 1315. -Curious  and  rather  rare.  Var.  major, 
Ait.  (E.  Commelini.  DC),  i*  a  large,  erect,  unbrancbed 
form,  perhaps  originating  from  branch  cuttings. 

25.  mslotormls,  Alt.  Fig.  799.  Globose  or  pyriform, 
3-5  in.  in  diain.,  deeply  8-10-costate,  the  ribs  obscurely 

i  on  the  almost  acute  angles,  the  sides  trans- 
versely dark  and  light 
green  striped  or  wrinkled 


when  old:  the  few  small 
Ivs.  and  fls.  at  the  de- 
pressed apex  :  the  old 
forked  branches  of  the 
inflorescence  aubpersls- 
tent  but  not  spinose.  A 
few  small  branches  simi- 
lar to  the  main  stem  usu- 
ally present.  8.  Afr.  L.B. 
C.  3:436.  A.O.  11:463. -A 
very  interesting  and  rare 
plant  in  Amer.  Best  grown 
only  under  glass.  Often 
799.  Euphorbia  meloionnla.     mistaken  for  a  cactus. 

DD.  Spines  formed  of  the  sterile  peduncles. 

26.  eertifdrmii.  Linn.  (E.erbsa,  Willd.).  Erect,3  ft. 
or  more  high,  little  branched:  branches  erect,  with  0-13 
tubereulato  ribs  :  Ivs.  very  small  :  peduncles  usually 
with  only  one  involucre,  the  sterile  ones  forming  dark 
colored  spines  4-7  lines  long.  8.  Afr.  LB.C.  14:1334.- 
E.  polygon*.  Haw.,  with  more  prominent  and  spiral 
ribs,  and  E.  heptagona,  Linn.,  with  7-8  ribs  and  sulci 
between  them  more  obtuse,  are  closely  related  South 
African  species. 

27.  Hyitriz,  Jaeq.  A  shrub,  2-3  ft. high,  not  ribbed: 
podaria  depressed:  Ivs.  2-3  In.  long,  linear  ;  spines  mi 
merous,  1-2  In.  long,  erect-spreading.  8.  Afx.  Jae<|. 
Hort.  Schoenb.  207. 

HBB.  Stems  herbaceous  or  woody,  scarcely  over  slightly 
fleshy-stemmed:  inflorescence  umbellate: 
stipules  none. 

c.  Lvm.  below  the  umbel  decussate  :  tall  herbs. 

28.  Lathyrii,  Linn.  Cai-ek  Sprnor.  Mom  Plant. 
Pig.  800.  Annual,  2-3  ft.  tall  :  Irs.  long,  lance-linear, 
those  of  the  Inflorescence  ovate-acuminate  :  gland* 
short-horned  :  capsules  somewhat  fleshy.  Eu.,  and 
naturalised  in  eastern  U.S.  R.-p».  Mo.  Rot.  Gard.  II, 
pi.  11.— Cult,  in  old  gardens.  Capsule*  sometimes 
pickled.  Seeds  used  a*  a  purgative.  Said  to  drive 
moles  from  its  neighborhood  I  see  Cornell  Bull.  61 :331 ). 

oc.  Lvs.  usually  clustered  at  the  ends  of  the  branches: 
shrubs. 

29.  atropurpirrs*.  Brouss.  A  shrub,  3-6  ft.  high, 
branched:  the  pale,  glaucous  green,  spreading  or  droop- 
ing Ivs.  crowded  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  2-3  In. 
long:  umbel  !i- 10- rayed  ;  Involucres  surrounded  by  2 
large,  dark  purple,  broadly  uvnte,  obtuse,  connate  bract*. 
March.  Tenerlffe.  H.M.  3321. -Plants  known  as  K, 
atropurpurea  and  E.  snnguinea  In  America,  and  used 
for  bedding,  arc  in  part  E.  ha-matodes,  Boiss.,  a  species 
of  Section  A  not  well  known  to  botauists,  and  partly  a 
purplish  var.  of  E.  pulcherrima. 


30.  Regis-Jaba,  Webb.  Like  the  last,  but  lvs.  nar- 
rowly linear  and  bracts  not  dark  purple  ;  involucral 
gland  with  2  short  horns.  Tenerlffe. 

31.  dendroldes,  Linn.  A  large,  branching  shrub,  rnorv 
foliaceous  than  the  two  preceding :  leaves  lincar-lanceo 
late,  obtuse  or  acute;  floral  leaves  yellowish,  rhomboid - 

r,  mucronatc,  glands  truncate  or  semi-lunate, 
igion.  R.H.  1887:160.  On.  36,  p.  203. 

32.  Gran  til,  Oliv.  8mall  shrub  with  lanceol, 
large,  long  acuminate,  ovate  bracts  and  palmate  g 
E.  Africa.  This  and  the  X.  arbors*  offered  by  Blum 
probably  belong  in  this  section,  though  the  E.  Grantit 
of  American  dealers  may  possibly  be  Synadenium 
Orantii,  Hook. 

ccc.    Lvs.  below  the  umbel  alternate ;  glands 
in  the  first  species,  in  th*  others  two  hor 
leafy  herbs. 

33.  epithymoldM.  Jaca.  (E.  poly chrbma,  Kern.).  A 
herbaceous  perennial,  a  foot  or  more  high,  with  oblong, 
durk  green  leaves,  floral  leaves  different  shades  of  yel 
low  at  flowering  time.  May.  Europe.  B.M.  2258.  —  Grow- 
ing in  a  flue,  compact  clump,  uncommon  in  gardens. 

34.  robust*,  Small,  and  PALaerl,  Engelm.,  are  many 
stemmed  perennials,  the  former  from  the  Rocky  rooun 
tains,  the  latter  from  S.  Calif.,  a  foot  high,  more  or  less, 
with  small  ovate  leaves  and  roughened  seeds.  They 
have  been  offered  for  sale,  but  have  little  cultural  value. 


35.  0yp*rlssl*s,  Linn.  Herb,  perennial  from  root  buds, 
tbe  short  plume-like  branches  covered  with  spreading, 
narrow  linear,  dark  green  leaves  an  inch  long:  seed.* 
smooth.  Europe.  L.B. C.  2:118.  O.C.  II.  22:469.  Rept. 
Mo.  Bot.  Gard.  11,  pi.  80.—  Cult,  in  old  gardens  for  It* 
moss-like  growth.  Naturalized  n,ud  u  Weed  in  east  U.S. 

36.  Natalensli,  Bernh.  Stems  many,  K-l  ft.  high: 
umbel  3-5-rayed,  head-like  :  leaves  crowded,  narrow 
linear-lanceolate,  subcoriaceous.  8.  Africa. 

37.  Myrtinltei,  Linn.  Perennial  herb:  many  declined 
stems  covered  with  large,  fleshy,  glaucous,  o borate  or 
ovate-oblong. concave,  pointed  leaves:  umbel  7-12-rnred 
glands  and  flowers  yellow.    Europe.— A  plant  of  old 
gardens,  good  for  rockeries. 


BOG.  Euphurbia  Lathyrts. 
Seen  endwise  to  show  4-ranked  leaves. 

riants  in  cult,  in  Enrope  tmt  not  la  the  Amerlnan  trade. 
Fleshy  forms:   A',  anarrtnrAa,  Alt.— K.  bupUurif&lia,  J  acq 
Short,  thick,  scaly  stem,  with  a  cluster  of  large  leaves  at  the 

top  —  B.  llbirri,  Hook,  Near E  splcnnVns,— J?.  KTrani— E.BoJcri. 
—  E.  Captnsis.  Hort.— £.  rlantUstin*.  Jaeq.—  K._ 
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Bsbsit.  •  Mulmitw  specie*  near  G.  lophogona.  Lam.— E.  alo- 
Mm,  Sims.  K  M.  3824  — if.  glomrrata.  Hort.— *.  MieotUU, 
L*m.— K.  Nivalis,  Bach. — B.  imtrriaUay*.h\. — E.  Lemairtana, 
Bolts.  Like  E.  graudlcoruiii,  but  spines  coach  shorter. — B. 
L  'i'\'>^muj ,  Laid.  IVcalisr  Hnb-*hspo<l  stein,  with  largt*  leaves 
above  and  cristate  stipule*.  Madagascar. — E.  marrttf/ti/pba. 
Lea. — JT.  mamilldrU.  Linn. — B.  itontitri,  Hort. — K.prntngona, 
Haw — B.pitratbria.  Ait. — B.pyrifilia,  Lam. near  lophogona  — 
E  terpi/drmi*.  Buiss.— K.  scopiformi*. — K.  wuarr*\*a,  Hsw. — 
r.  itapehnMrmi*.  Hort. — E.  Ittra  jona.  Biw.—B.  HtkMmMUm. 
Linn.  —  Pedilanthai  tlthymalotde*.—  B.  trigona.  Haw.—  B. 
tubereuMa,  Jaeq.— B.  zvb>phylUt\\Ui.  Brongn. 

Shrubby  or  tree-like  form*:  B.  balia<mtna.  Ait.— J?.  Berth*- 
Ibti.  Boll*  —  J?.  eoltrtioUUt,  Benth  —  B  lauritblia,  hum.—  B. 
mfUUtn.  Alt.— B.  mUrra.  Beuth.— B.  plumrrioldet.  Trvsinan. 
—  B.  punier*.  Swartx.  O.C.  II.  U:S2».—B.  retMlerat-E.  ito- 
loi-indria,  Don. 

Herbaceous  form*:  B.  AUppiea,  Linn.— B.  CharAeias,  Linn. 
—B.  Gkama?*iet,  Linn.— E.  faledta.  Linn.— E.  ffcsif  uMfa.Orteg. 
—A*.  ktUaaebpia,  Linn.— B.  Ipteaeudnhn,  Linn.  Plant  of  mat 
V.  S.  eoast  region,  root  furnishing  one  of  the  officinal  V.  8. 
drugs.— J}.  Laqatta,  Spreng.— B.  Paralia*.  Linn.— £.  pilbta, 
Unn--S.  pHulifera,  Linn.— B.  ipin&ta.  Linn. 

Other*  not  well  known:  B.  Amelia,  Hort.—  B,  aphylla, 
brauM*.—B.artieutata,  Hort.— B.  aurilia,  Hort.— E.  Amelia)  — 
B.  raput-odorata,  Hort.— £.  Cdput-Simiat,  Hort.— E.  Cattiitha 
pendut*,  Hort,  —  B.  eolubrlna,  Hort.— £.  Cobperi.  Hort.—  *. 
drnUta.  Hort.— Jf.  dt  Hmrtiana.  Hort.—  B.  tr*eia,  Hort.— B. 
fimbriate,  Hort.  —  B.  funAlU,  Hart. — B.  aardrnuiefblia,  Hort.— 
Bardeilit,  Hort.— A.  HnulUtidna.  Hort.—  K.  HoutUti,  Hort. 
- 1  Kraufii,  Hort.— K.  Krsusslanal  — E.  erubesoro*.  E.  Mot  — 
E.Unoitblia.  Hort  -B.  Mdnaador.  Hort  -E.  Mogwlor.  Hort  I 
-E  Mauritania,  L.  —  B.  Uorxni,  Hort-*:.  obtuta,  Hort  -*;. 
nrnUboput,  Jaro,  —  K  /*arvi/iwi#,  Hort.— A",  piilehra,  Hort  —  B. 
PvUetiana,  Hort  -  B.  lUbuti.  Hort.—  B.  RiehArdi.  Hort.—  E. 
KichanJlan*  -  B  ^harienrit^Hort.—B^an  ftolrarfor.  Hnrt.- 

Ror*-  J.  B.  S.  Norton. 

EUPTELEA  (Oreek  en,  well,  handsome,  and  pltlea, 
elm).  Troekodendr&eta.  Ornamental  shrub*  or  small 
trees,  with  alternate,  long-petioled,  simple  lvs.  and 
■mall  fla.  appearing;  before  the  foliage,  resembling  some- 
what the  alder  in  habit  and  foliage.  Three  species  from 
Himalayas  to  E.  Asia,  of  whirh  the  half  hardy  Japanese 
is  sometimes  cultivated  ;  It 
i  and  is  prop,  by  se< 


,  Sleb.  A  Zuee.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  20 
ft.  :  lvs.  long-petioled,  usually  roundish  ovate,  cuspi- 
date, coarsely  and  irregularly  dentate,  slightly  pubes- 
cent on  the  veins  beneath,  2-4  in.  long:  Ms.  In  small,  ax- 
illary, peduncled  clusters,  polygamous-dhpclous,  apeta- 
lous;  stamens  and  carpels  numerous:  fr.  consisting  of 
many  small  winged  nutlets,  similar  to  the  elm  frs.  Ja- 
pan, China.  S.Z.  72.  Alfred  Rkhdkk. 

EORTA  (Oreek  for  large,  but  of  no  application). 
Tenntramiarta.  Perhaps  20  shrubs  of  southern  Asia 
and  Malaya,  with  small  dioselous  lis.,  berry-like  frs.,  and 
simple,  glabrous  evergreen  lvs.:  ns.  in  axillary  clus- 
ters, or  rarely  solitary;  petals  and  sepals  S;  stamens  15 
or  less  (rarely  only  5),  joined  to  the  base  of  the  corolla : 
ovary  usually  3-loetiled.  The  Euryas  are  allied  to 
Camellias,  and  require  much  the  same  treatment.  They 
are  grown  for  foliage  rather  than  for  fls.  Demand  an 
intermediate  temperature  and  a  peaty  soil.  Prop,  by 
cuttings  taken  from  the  Up*  of  growing  shoots.  E.  Ja- 
ponicav,  Tbunb.  (A'.  Sirboldii,  Hort.  I,  is  the  common 
species,  and  Is  very  variable.  The  variegated  form  of  it 
|  known  in  the  trade  as  K.  lalifAlia  rarirgdta)  is  one  of 
the  best  glasshouse  decorative  pot  shrubs:  lvs.  variable 
in  shape,  usually  ovate-acuminate  and  Irregularly 
toothed  or  notched,  short-petioled,  irregularly  blotched 
with  white  :  fls.  greenish  white,  In  small,  axillary  clus- 
ters. Japan.  V.M.23:5.  L  if  y 

EUBT ALB  (mythological  name).  Nunpha&ceir.  One 
species,  the  Indo-Chinese  representative  of  X  irtoria 
Kegia,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  all  the  stamens 
fertile  (in  Victoria  the  inner  ones  are  sterile  I  and  in  the 
very  small  flower,  and  in  other  technical  characters.  E. 
Mrox,  Kalisb.,  is  the  apeeies.  The  lvs.  are  1-4  ft.  across, 
circular,  purple  and  spiny-ribbed  beneath,  dark  green 
and  uneven  above:  fls.  small,  prickly  outside,  the  calyx 
reddish  inside  and  the  20-30  purple  petals  shorter  than 
the  calyx  lobes;  stamens  numerous  :  fr.  a  small,  many- 


seeded,  globular  berry,  bearing  the  remains  of  the  calyx 
on  its  top  ;  seeds  edible.  B.M.  1447.  Long  cult.  In 
China.  Treated  as  an  annual.  Has  attracted  little  at- 
tention since  the  introduction  of  Victoria,  As  far  north 
as  Philadelphia  it  is  hardy,  sowing  itself  every  season. 
It  is  ferociously  spiny. 

B.  AmaiAniea,  Poenp.,  still  advertised  In  cataloeuos.  is  Vir 
torla  Begia.  L.  H.  B.  and  Wm.  Tricmb. 

EUBtCLES  (Greek-made  name,  of  no  particular  ap- 
plication). Amargltiddreai.  Two  south  hemisphere 
bulbous  plants,  allied  to  HymenocalMs  and  Pancratium 
Perianth-tube  cylindrical,  the  segments  oblong-lanceo- 
late and  nearly  equal;  stamens  inserted  in  the  throat  of 
the  tube:  lvs.  broad  and  stalked,  with  prominent  curv- 
ing veins  and  interlocking  velnlett  :  fls.  white,  in  um- 
bels. Cf.  Baker.  AmaryllldcsB,  p.  130.  E.  sylvestris. 
Sallsb.  (A*.  AmboiuJnsis,  Loud.).  Brisbane  Lily. 
Scapes  1-2  ft.,  bearing  an  umbel  of  10-40  handsome, 
creamy  white  fls.  (2  in.  across),  lvs.  round-cordate,  with 
a  very  short,  blunt  point.  B.M.  1419,  as  Pancratium 
Amboinrntr.  B.R.9:715,  as  Pancrntium  Auitralatieum, 
Lindl.  K.H.  1879,  p.  45fi;  p.  457  as  K.  AuMtralaiica, 
(<oud.  Malaya,  Philippines,  N.  Australia,  Grow  in  cool- 
house,  as  for  Pancratiums.  jj  p 

EBBCAPHIS  (Greek, «h  and  tcaphit,  yqmqI;  alluding 
to  the  shape  and  the  handsome  color  of  the  dehiscent 
capsule).  Celaslrdceat.  Ornamental  shrub,  with  rather 
large  pinnate,  opposite  lvs.,  small  whitish  lis.  and  at 
tractive  brownish  rod  frs.  in  erect  panicles,  with  shin- 
ing black  seeds.  Monotypic  genus  allied  to  tjtapbylea, 
but  with  upright  panicles  and  the  capsules  divided  to 
the  base  Into  3  dehiscent,  leathery  pods.  It  grows  in 
almost  any  good  garden  soil,  but  is  only  half-hardy 
North.  Prop,  by  seeds  and  greenwood  cuttings  under 
glass. 

staphyleoides,  Sleb.  A  Zucc.  (E.  Japoniea,  Dipp.|. 
Shrub,  to  10  ft.:  Ifts.  7-11,  ovato-lanceolate,  glabrous, 
serrate,  154-3  In.  long,  each  with  2  small  stipules:  fls. 
perfect,  5-merous,  small,  in  many-fid.  panicles:  fr.  eon 
sisting  of  1-3  pods,  each  with  1-2  seeds.  May,  June. 
Jap.  S.Z.  67.  Alfrro  Rjuidek. 

EUBTREPHUB  (Greek,  referring  to  the  climbing 
habit).  Lili&ceu.  One  or  two  Australian  plants,  bo- 
tank-ally  related  to  Lapageria.  but  much  less  showy. 
Inhabit,  suggestive  of  smilax  {Atparuqttt  medeoloidei). 
E.  Latilollas,  R.  Br.,  is  a  tall,  half  twining,  branchy 
herb,  more  or  less  woody  at  the  base,  bearing  alternate, 
stiff,  linear-lanceolate,  short-stalked  lvs.  and  small,  ax- 
illary, drooping  light  blue  fls.  with  spreading,  ciliato 
perianth  segments  :  fr.  a  dry  lierry  :  lvs.  2-4  in.  long, 
sharp-pointed:  fls.  less  than  1  In.  across.  H.M.  124.V 
Of  easy  culture,  either  In  the  glasshouse  border  or  in 
pots.  Very  useful  for  table  decoration  and  for  design 

work-  L.  H.  B. 

EUTACTA.  Pound  under  Aranearia. 

EUTERPE  (mythological  name).  Palmdrev,  tribe 
Arfrr't.  Slender,  erect,  spineless  palms,  with  solitary 
or  fasciculate,  ringed  caudices.  Lvs.  terminal,  equally 
pinnatisect;  segments  narrowly  linear-lanceolate,  long, 
and  gradually  acuminate  or  ensifonn,  membranaceous, 
plicate,  the  "thickened  margins  recurved  at  the  base; 
rachis  and  petiole  3-sided  toward  the  ln»se,  convex  on 
the  buck,  concave  el*  >ve;  petiole  elongated;  sheath  very 
long,  cylindrical,  entire:  spudix.  puntculntcly  branched, 
rachis  elongated:  brunches  slender,  imulually  shorten- 
ing above,  usually  scaly,  thick  at  the  base,  ewt  spn-ad 
lng  in  fl. :  spnth'es  2,  eoriaeisms  or  membranaceous, 
lanceolate,  the  lower  one  the  shorter,  split  at  the  apex, 
dorsally  2-keeled,  the  upiwrone  symmetrical,  split  down 
the  ventral  side:  bracts  bordering  the  furrows  ;  bract, 
lets  ovate-acute:  fls.  small,  white,  sessile  in  the  furrows 
of  the  spudix  :  fr.  like  a  pea,  purple.  Species  about  H. 
Trop.  Amer.  and  W.  Indies, 

•dulls.  Mast.  Paka  Palm.  Amai  Palm.  Stem,  60-90 
ft.  high,  8  in.  thick.  di  tii"U«:  lvs.  spreading;  sheaths 
3-4',ft.;  petiole  1 ft. ;  blwle  6-9  ft. ;  segments  linear, 
spreading,  deflexed.  60-W1  on  each  side,  <" 
2«-36  In.  long,         in.  wide.  Brazil. 
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olsrioaa,  Mast.  Oahraoe  Palm.  Fig.  801.  Stem 
60-100  ft.,  scarcely  1  ft.  in  ilium,  at  base,  attenuate 
above,  flexuous:  Ivs.  arcuate-spreading,  4-fi  ft.  long,  the 
apex  more  or  less  deflcxed;  segments  pendent,  linear- 
lanceolate,  tbe  upper  2  ft.  Iodic,  1  in.  wide,  many-nerved. 
Brax.-Fig.  801  is  adapted  from  Marttus'  Nat.  Hist,  of 


S01.  Euterpe  oleracea. 


montina,  R.  Grab.  Stem  10  ft.  high,  swollen  at  the 

base,  ringed:  Ivs.  9  ft.  long, elliptical -obovato;  segment i 
lanceolate,  entire,  glabrous,  alternate;  petiole  2  ft.  long, 
scaly  beneath,  unarmed  :  raohis  piano  convex  below, 
subtriaugular  towards  the  apex.    Grenada.   B.M.  3874. 

J  abed  G.  Smith. 
Eutcrpca  constitute  a  small  group  of  spineless  palmi. 
said  to  include  8  or  10  species  in  nil,  but  of  these  there 
are  but  3  species  commouly  found  iu  cultivation,  namely: 
K.  tdulit,  A',  montana  and  K.  oUratea.  These  are 
found  under  varying  conditions  in  Central  and  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  all  three  species  are 
valuable  as  food  producers  tu  the  natives  of  those  coun- 
tries. A".  e<l»H»  grows  in  great  quantities  in  the  low 
lands  of  Braiil,  where  it  l«  known  as  the  Assal  Palm. 
..wing  to  the  fact  that  its  seeds  are  macerated  in  water, 
and  by  this  means  is  produced  n  leverage  known  as 
Assal.  E.oltraeta  Is  the  well-known  Cabbage  Palm  of 
the  West  Indies,  growing  in  the  lowlands  near  the 
i-oast,  while  A',  montana  is  the  Mountain  t'abbage  Palm, 
and  is  frequently  found  at  considerable  altitude*  In  the 
aam>-  islands,  and  consequently  does  not  attain  the  gn  at 
dimension*,  of  R.  oltracta. 


The  Euterpes  do  not  present  any  special  cultural  dif- 
ficulties, being  free-rooting  and  rapid-growing  palms, 
a  night  temperature  of  Go"  P.,  and  abundant  moisture, 
being  among  their  chief  requirements.  A  good,  turfy 
loam,  with  the  ailditlonof  about  one-fifth  of  stable  ma- 
nure while  in  the  compost  heap,  provides  a  suitable 
soil.  From  their  habit  of  forming  a  tall,  slender  stem 
without  suckering  from  the  base,  the  Euterpes  are 
liable  to  become  ruther  leggy  specimens.  When  under 
cultivation,  and  for  trade  purposes,  it  is  advisable  to 
group  3  or  4  of  the  young  plants  together,  thus  produc- 
ing a  more  hushv  specimen.  White  scale  is  one  of  the 
worst  pests  to  which  these  palms  are  subject,  and  soon 
rulus  tbe  foliage  uuless  care  is  taken.  Seeds  germi- 
nate in  a  few  weeks  if  sown  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  and 
the  young  plants  make  better  progress  when  moder- 
ately shaded.  W,  H.  Tapuj,. 

EUTOCA.  Now  referred  to  Phacttia. 

SVAP0RAT1H0  OF  FRUIT.  While  the  domestic 
operation  of  drying  fruit  has  been  practiced  ever  since 
men  looked  beyond  their  immediate  wants  and  stored 
food  for  time  of  greater  need,  aud  whllo  dried  fruit  has 
long  been  an  article  of  commerce,  yet  until  a  few  dec- 
ades ago  only  tbe  most  primitive  methods  were  used  In 
the  drying  process,  and  the  industry,  commercially,  was 
confined  to  a  few  favored  regions  in  Europe.  The  mod- 
ern Industry  is  scarcely  more  than  a  quarter  century 
old.  Its  almost  inconceivable  growth  in  America  In  this 
brief  time  Is  one  of  tbe  industrial  phenomena  of  the 
epoch.  Spurred  into  activity  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  American  product  in  their  markets,  the  European 
producers,  by  the  adoption  of  better  methods,  and  by 
governmental  encouragement,  havo  Increased  greatly 
their  output  of  dried  fruit.  And  so,  from  an  adjunct  to 
fruit  growing  for  homo  use,  drying  fruit  has  become, 
within  recent  years,  one  of  the  main  branches  of  horti- 
culture. 

Fruit  may  be  cured  In  the  sun,  or  it  may  be  cured  in 
drying  machiues,  called  evaporators.  That  cured  In  tbe 
sun  Is  called  by  the  producer  dried  fruit  ;  that  in 
evaporators,  evaporated  fruit.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  world's  product  is  cured  in  the  sun. 

Sun-drying  fruit.—  In  countries  having  a  sufficiently 
warm  and  dry  climate,  as  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  parts 
of  France,  Spain  and  western  America,  fruit  is  dried 
almost  wholly  In  the  sun.  The  fact  that  in  these  favored 
localities  the  drying  capacity  is  limited  only  by  the  acre- 
age of  sunshine,  makes  it  certain  that  the  proportion  of 
sun-dried  fruit  will  always  be  vastly  greater  than  that  of 
evaporated  fruit.  Drying  fruit  In  the  sun  Is  a  simple 
process,  but  one  hedged  in  by  mam*  little  arts  and 
methods  which  facilitate  the  work  and  improve  tbe  prod- 
uct In  general,  tbe  process  is  as  follows  :  the  fruit  is 
graded,  bleached  by  sulfur,  if  a  light  colored  product 
is  desired,  In  the  case  of  prunes  dipped  or  pricked,  and 
Is  then  spread  on  trays  to  be  exposod  to  the  sun.  When 
the  drying  process  is  finished  the  fruit  is  again  graded. 
In  most  cases  put  through  a  sweat,  and  then  "finished  " 
in  various  ways,  as  by  dipping  or  glossing. 

Evaporating  fruit.—  Tneru  are  hosts  of  styles  of 
evaporators,  but  all  possess  In  common  a  chamber  for 
the  reception  of  the  fruit,  through  which  a  current  of 
warm  air  is  forced,  or  the  fruit  is  forced  through  the 
air.  or  both,  the  object  being  to  remove  the  aqueous 
matter  from  the  fruit  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the 
principle  being  that  warm  air  will  absorb  more  moisture 
than  cool  air.  The  saturated  air  must  not  remain  In 
contact  with  the  fruit.  Since  different  fruits  exact  dif- 
ferent conditions,  one  should  be  ablo  to  chauge  the  tem- 
perature and  velocity  of  the  air  current  in  the  drying 
chamber  at  will.  To  make  the  product  homogeneous, 
current  and  temperature  must  l>e  equal  in  all  parts  of 
the  evaporator.  It  is  obvious  that  simplicity  in  the  ma- 
chine and  economy  in  heat  and  in  room  are  cardinal 
virtues  In  a  good  evaporator.  It  is  the  rule  to  start  the 
evaporation  of  larire  fruit*  at  a  low  temperature  and 
finish  at  a  high  one,  hut  with  l»erries  the  reverse  is  true. 
Some  operators  start  their  apples  high  aud  finish  at  a 
low  temperature. 

The  following  are  definitions  of  the  somewhat  tech- 
nical terms  used  iu  the  industry:  BUaehing  is  the  pro- 
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neas  of  chuffing  the  dark  color  of  fruit  to  a  lighter  hue, 
or  of  preventing  the  discoloration  ;  generally  accom- 
plished by  sulfuring.  Mooters  are  prunes  which  in 
<trying  swell  up  to  an  abnormal  size  ;  generally  pro- 
duced by  fermentation  in  over-ripe  fruit.  Dipping  Is 
the  process  of  cutting  the  skin  of  fresh  prunes  to 
facilitate  curing.  The  operation  is  performed  by  sub- 
merging the  fruit  in  boiling  lye.  Cured  fruit  Is  some- 
time* dipped  In  one  of  various  solutions  as  a  "fin- 
ishing" process.  Drip  is  the  syrupy  liquid  which  ootes 
from  prunes  in  the  process  of  evaporation;  It  generally 
characterises  a  poor  prune  or  a  poor  evaporator,  frogs 
•re  cured  prunes  having  an  abnormal  shape  ;  a  condi- 
tion caused  by  curing  unripe  fruit.  Pricking  is  tho  pro- 
cess  of  puncturing  the  cuticle  of  fresh  prunes.  It  is 
done  oy  means  of  a  machine,  the  essential  part  of  which 
is  a  board  covered  with  projecting  needles,  over  which 
the  prunes  must  pass.  It  accomplishes  the  some  end  as 
lye  dipping.  Sites  is  a  term  used  to  Indicate  the  num- 
ber of  cured  prunes  it  takes  to  make  a  pound.  The 
"four  sixes  *  known  in  the  markets  are  60s-70s,  70s-80s, 
a0«-90s,  90s- 100s.  Suoaring  is  the  formation  of  globules 
of  sugar  on  the  cuticle  of  cured  prunes.  Sulfuring  is 
a  process  cured  fruit  Is  put  through  to  give  it  a  lighter 
color.  The  fruit  is  subjected  to  fumes  of  burning  sul- 
fur before  being  exposed  to  the  sun  or  put  in  evap- 
orators. Sweating  is  a  process  cured  fruit  is  subjected 
to  before  packing.  In  which  it  is  put  In  a  room  at  a  high 
temperature  and  allowed  to  become  moist. 

Curing  different  fruit $.  —  Apples  and  pears  are  peeled, 
cored,  cut  in  rings  or  quarters,  and  sulfured,  before 
being  placed  upon  the  drying  trays.  The  time  required 
for  curing  is  about  three  days  o'ut  of  doors  and  six  to 
twelve  hours  in  the  evaporator.  There  is  considerable 
trade  in  apples  called  « dumplings,"  which  are  whole 
apples  peeled  and  cored.  Double  the  time  is  required  in 
evaporating  them,  but  the  price  Is  higher. 

Apricots,  peaches  and  nectarines  must  be  fully  ripe 
before  drying  and  without  bruises.  They  are  pitted,  and 
may  or  may  not  be  peeled.  If  peeled,  the  operation  is 
done  with  machines  or  with  lye,  though  the  use  of  the 
latter  is  considered  a  bad  practice.  The  fruit  is  placed 
on  the  trays  cup  side  up.  About  three  days  are  re- 
quired for  drying  in  the  sun  and  about  eight  hours  are 
required  for  evaporating.  The  cured  product  should  be 
of  a  translucent  amber  color. 

>  Berries  are  seldom  sun-dried  for  the  markets.  For 
evaporating  they  are  placed  on  trays  in  quantities  of 
from  sixteen  to  thirty  quarts,  given  a  temperature  of 
about  175  degrees  at  the  start,  and  are  finished  in  from 
four  to  five  hours,  at  a  temperature  of  about  100  degrees. 
After  being  taken  from  the  evaporator,  they  are  piled 
for  sweating  In  a  warm,  ventilated  room. 

Pigs  for  drying  must  be  gathered  when  fully  ripe. 
Some  growers  prefer  drying  in  shade  rather  than  In 
sun.  Evaporators  are  seldom  used.  The  fruit  Is  not 
allowed  to  dry  hard,  and  before  packing  must  bo  well 
sweated.  Usually,  for  "finishing,'*  they  are  dipped  in 
salt  water  or  syrup.  The  drying  process  requires  from 
five  to  eight  days. 

Prunes  are  allowed  to  ripen  until  they  fall  to  the 
ground.  Before  being  spread  on  the  trays  they  are 
dipped  or  pricked  in  ordorto  thin  or  crack  the  skin,  that 
the  moisture  may  easily  escape,  and  dripping  be  pre- 
vented. Sun-drying  requires  from  one  to  three  weeks, 
while  from  sixteen  to  thirty  hours  are  required  for 
evaporation.  A  thorough  sweat  prevents  the  sugaring 
»o  common  to  tills  fruit.  Before  pucklnir  they  are  graded 
In  sixes.  Dipping  as  a  "finishing"  process  is  practiced 
by  many  producers.  A  good  prune  Is  soft,  smooth  and 
meaty,  with  loose  pit,  and  of  an  amber,  dark  red  or 
golden  hue,  depending  upon  the  variety. 

Grapes  for  raisins  are  sun-dried.    They  must  be 
picked  when  fully  ripe,  the  bunches,  and  the  berries  on 
the  bunches,  being  sorted  as  the  picking  prog 
The  operation  of  drying  must  be  watched  wltl 

i  process  requires  from  eight  to  fourteen  days,  during 
en  time  tho  bunches  must  be  turned  at  least  once.  A 
;  Is  given  before  packing.   Raisins  are  graded  into 
■all  a  dosen  or  more  brands  for  the  market. 

C.  P.  Hbdbick. 
See  (Enotkera. 


Said  of  plants  which  do  not  shed  all 
their  foliage  at  any  one  time,  thereby  remaining  green; 
or  of  leaves  which  persist  for  two  or  more  years.  In  all 
evergreen  plants,  the  old  leaves  shed  after  a  time,  when 
they  become  so  overshadowed  or  crowded  as  to  be  of  no 
further  use  to  the  plant.  The  leaves  of  pines  and  spruces 
persist  for  three  to  fifteen  years. 

In  the  popular  mind  "  Evergreen  "  and  "Conifer  "  are 
the  same,  but  some  conifers  are  deciduous,  as  the  larches 
and  taxodiums.  Moreover,  in  the  tropics  most  trees  and 
shrubs  are  evergreen  or  nearly  so.  In  the  mind  of  the 
gardener,  evergreen  and  conifer  are  thoroughly  dissoci- 
ated, and  in  works  on  gardening  hundreds  of  greenhouse 
plants  are  called  "evergreen,"  which  represents  dosens 
of  families  besides  the  Conifers.  Evergreens  other 
than  conifers  are  sometimes  called  "Broad-leaved 
Evergreens."  See  Conitfrt. 

EVEELABTIHO.  A  term  applied  to  flowers  or  plants 

which  retain  their  shape  and  other  characteristics  after 
being  dried.  Equivalent  to  the  French  word  Immortelle 
(see  Revue  Horticole,  1890,  p.  521). 

The  most  important  commercially  of  tho  flowers 
wbloh  retain  their  form  and  color  in  a  dried  state  are 
the  French  Immortelles,  JTelicktysum  armarium. 
These  flowers  are  n»ed  very  extensively  in  France  in 
their  natural  yellow  color,  for  the  manufacture  of  me- 
morial wreaths  and  crosses,  which,  being  constructed 
very  compactly,  are  exceedingly  durable,  even  in  the 
severest  weather,  and  are  exported  in  large  numbers  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  flowers  bleached  white,  or 
bleached  and  then  dyed  in  various  colors,  are  also 
shipped  in  enormous  quantities, either  direct  to  this  coun- 
try or  through  some  of  the  large  exporting  houses  of  Ger- 
many. Approaching  the  French  Immortelles  in  aggregate 
value  are  the  so-called  Cape  Flowers,  Htliekrysum 
grandiflorum,  which  have  reached  an  enormous  sale 
in  this  country  within  a  few  years,  and  have  largely 
supplanted  the  Immortelles  on  account  of  their  silvery 
texture  and  greater  beauty  every  way.  They  are  natu- 
rally white,  but  require  bleaching  In  the  sun  to  give  them 
the  desired  luster.  They  come  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  reach  this  country  mainly  Tia  Hamburg. 

The  common  Everlasting  of  American  and  English 
country  gardens,  Heliekrysum  braeteatum,  Is  the  only 
one  of  these  everlasting  flowers  grown  to  any  extent  in 
America,  and  more  or  less  extensive  cultivation  of  them, 
commercially,  has  been  practiced  In  this  country,  but 
still  a  large  percentage  are  Imported.  They  come  in 
white,  straw  and  brown  colors  naturally,  and  take  read- 
ily to  a  variety  of  artificial  tints  ;  these,  together  with 
Ammobium  alatum  and  the  well  known  Globe  Amaranth, 
Oompkrena  globota,  are  grown  and  used  to  a  consider- 
able extent  by  the  country  folk  In  the  construction  of 
the  many  forms  of  wreaths,  stars,  and  other  Christmas 
greens,  which  they  sell  In  the  city  markets  In  large 
quantities,  but  their  sale  by  wholesalers  and  jobbers 
for  general  consumption  Is  very  limited.  Statire  ineana, 
cultivated  or  wild  from  the  swamps  of  southern  Europe, 
and  Gypsophlla  In  several  species  are  used  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  the  sale  of  Statice  especially, 
which  is  popular  in  combination  with  Cape  Flowers  in 
memorial  designs,  is  quite  an  item  with  the  dealers  in 
florists'  supplies. 

Of  the  dried  grasses,  the  Pampas  Plumes  of  California, 
Oynerium  argentrum,  native  of  South  America,  are  the 
only  American  production  attaining  any  great  commer- 
cial importance.  Their  beautiful  silky  plumes,  unap- 
proached  by  any  other  horticultural  product,  are  used 
In  enormous  quantities  for  decorative  purposes,  and  are 
an  important  item  of  American  export.  They  are  used 
mainly  in  sun-bleached  state,  but  more  or  less  dyeing, 
often  parti-colored.  Is  also  done.  Bromus  brineformit  is 
the  most  extensively  used  of  the  smaller  grasses.  It  Is 
mostly  imported  from  Europe,  via  Erfurt,  but  has  been 
grown  in  considerable  quantity  in  Michigan.  It  can  be 
imported,  however,  Including  duty,  for  about  2.r>  per  cent 
less  than  it  is  possible  to  grow  it  in  this  country  It  Is 
handled  in  the  natural  state.  liriza  maxima,  another 
popular  grass,  Is  grown  in  Italy,  whence  it  is  shipped  to 
America,  Philadelphia  being  the  largest  importing  port. 
Briza  media,  n  medium  slxed  irrass,  and  Briza  minima, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  as  fine  as  saw-dust,  ar 
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handled  in  the  same  manner  a*  Brits  maxima,  very 
little  of  the  B.minima  being  used  dyed, however.  Phleum 
pratente,  Stipa  peunata,  and  various  kinds  of  oat*  have 
more  or  less  commercial  value,  being  used  considerably 
in  the  manufacture  of  Imitation  flowers  and  straw  (roods, 
bat  from  a  florist's  standpoint,  they  are  not  important. 
The  most  important  commercially  of  the  imported 
grasses  is  the  Italian  wheat,  the  quantities  used  in  this 
country  for  the  manufacture  of  abestves  for  funeral  pur- 
poses being  enormous,  and  increasing  yearly.  It  comes 
in  many  grades  of  fineness  and  length  of  stem.  In  this 
country  all  attempts  to  cultivate  it  in  competition  with 
the  European  product  have  failed. 

Outside  of  wheat,  it  is  generally  true  that  the  use  of 
dried  grasses  and  flowers  in  this  country  is  on  the  de- 
cline. The  for.dness  of  our  people  for  fresh  flowers,  and 
the  abundance  in  which  these  are  now  offered,  every- 
where, at  all  seasons,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  de- 
cadence of  the  fancy  for  dried  flowers.  Another  factor 
Is  the  artificial  flower  industry,  which,  in  France  par- 
ticularly, has  attained  a  wonderful  perfection,  the  ma- 
terial* being  principally  metal,  porcelain,  wax  or  cloth. 
In  Europe,  especially  in  Germany,  the  grasses  seem  to 
maintain  their  popularity,  and  it  is  to  these  foreign-born 
people  that  a  large  part  of  the  material  imported  here 
goes. 

A  number  of  our  native  Composites— of  the  genera 
Gnaphalium,  Antennaria  and  Anaphalis  — are  called 
Everlastings,  and  are  often  used  in  home  decorations, 
partieuUrljMn  the  country;  but  they  have  no  eom- 

EVODIA  (Greek, pleaiant  odor).  Rutdettr.  Between 
20  and  30  trees  or  shrubs  of  tbe  Old  World  tropics,  with 
opposite,  punctate,  simple  or  compound  lvs.  and  small 
fla.,  In  terminal  or  axillary  cymes.  Fls.  unisexual;  se- 
pals and  petals  4-5;  stamens  4-5,  inserted  at  the  ba.se  of 
a  cup-shaped  disk;  stigma  4-lobed.  Warmhousc  ever- 
greens. Prop,  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood.  E. 
elsgans,  Hort.,  from  New  Guinea,  is  a  new  plant  re- 
sembling Aral  in  tltgantittima.  Lvs.  prominently  3- 
lobed,  undulate  and  ercnate.  E.  lonntna  U  another  new 
species  int.  1900  by  Sander  &  Co. 

EXACUK  (classical  name,  of  no  significance  to  these 
plants).  Otnlianarfa.  An  oriental  genu*  of  about  20 
species,  including  3  kinds  of  herbs,  treated  either  as 
annuals  or  biennials,  with  5- lotted  fls.  of  lilitc,  blue  or 
dark  purplish  blue.  Cult,  in  a  very  few  greenhouses. 
The  genus  bas  no  allies  In  its  tribe  of  garden  value. 
Herbs,  dwarf  and  annual,  or  tall  and  paniculate-branch- 
ing: lvs.  sessile,  clasping  or  short-stalked :  fls.  small  or 
attaining  2  in.  across,  lilac,  violet,  blue  or  white,  pedi- 
eellcd  or  not,  in  forking  cymes  ;  calyx  4-3  parted,  the 
segments  keeled,  winged  or  flat  and  3-nerved;  corolla 
tube  short;  lobes  4  or  5.  ovate  or  oblong,  twisted;  sta- 
mens 4  or  5,  attached  to  the  throat,  with  very  short 
filaments. 

According  to  "K.F."  in  Gng.  6:229,  K.  aflint  can  be 
grown  In  a  greenhouse  where  the  temperature  ranges 
from  33-fii>°  F.  The  showier  Indigo-blue  K .  marran 
thum  requires  a  warmer  house.  The  color  of  tbe  lis.  of 
E.  atfine  varies*  according  to  tbe  treatment.  If  kept  In 
bright,  sunny  quarters  they  assume  a  bluish  lilac  color; 
in  the  shade,  blue  to  deep  blue.  Plants  flow  er  In  August. 
If  specimens  in  S-in.  pots  are  desired,  sow  in  March  of 
the  same  vear  ;  for  larger  specimens,  sow  in  August  of 
the  preceilinr  year.  The  plants  must  be  kept  in  a  cool 
but  not  draughty  greenhouse  or  frame  in  summer,  and 
shaded  from"  tierce  sunlight.  Tbe  usual  precaution* 
needed  for  very  small  sei-d*  should  be  observed.  They 
should  receive  their  moisture  from  lielow,  as  overhead 
sprinkling  disturbs  the  sprouting  seeds. 

A.   Let.  frith  ttalkt  otttn  %  in.  long. 

attins,  Balf.  Stem  cylindrical,  1-2  ft.  high,  much 
branched  from  the  base:  lvs.  1-1  Kin.  long,  elliptic- 
ovate,  faintly  3-5-ncrved:  sepals  with  a  broad  wing  on 
the  bock;  corolla  6-9  lines  wide;  lobes  almost  rounded. 
Socctra.  B.M.  6824.  A.F.  1.1:1104.  Gng.  6:229.  R.H 
1883.P.512.  Ot.3-J.1108.  G.C.  II.  21  :C06. 


a.  Lvt.  neartp  or  quite  ttalklett. 
a.  Corolla  lobet  rounded. 

ZeyutmiasjOB,  Roxb.  Annual :  stem  4-sided,  branched 
only  above:  lvs.  becoming  3  in.  long,  strongly  3-nerved, 
elliptic-oblong,  acuminate,  narrower  than  in  A',  attine. 
and  tapering:  lis.  IS  in.  across,  in  terminal,  leafy 
corymbs ;  sepals  broadly  winged ;  corolla  lobes  obovste. 
obtuse.  Cevlon.  B.M.  4423  ( sky-blue,  with  a  dash  of 
purple).  R.H.  1839.  p.  238. 

BB.  Corolla  lobtt  tapering  to  a  point. 

macrsjithuin,  Arn.  ( K.  Zeyliinieum,  var.  maerdn 
tkum).  Stem  cylindrical,  slightly  branched:  lvs.  as  in 
B.  Zeylanieum,  though  perhaps  more  variable  from 
base  to  summit:  fls.  2  in.  across.  In  both  species  there 
Is  a  narrow  ring  of  yellow  at  the  mouth,  to  which  the  con 
apicuons  clusters  of  stamens  are  attached.  Ceylon. 
B.M.  4771  (deep  purplish  blue).  G.C.  III.  15:331. -The 
best  of  the  genus.  The  rich,  dark  blue  is  worth  striving 
for.  Reintroduced  by  Sander  A  Co.  1899.         yp  jj 

EXCCECARIA  Btbilan.    See  Sapium. 

EXHIBITIONS  of  horticultural  products  may  be  made 
for  either  of  two  purposes, —to  illustrate  tbe  subject  or 
thing  itself,  or  to  Illustrate  an  ideal.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  Exhibitions  of  domesticated  products  are  for  the 
latter  purpose.  If  an  Exhibit  were  made  of  what  a  »pe 
cles  actually  Is-whether  dahlia,  peach  or  pumpkin- 
hostility  would  be  aroused,  for  in  that  case  tbe  Incapa 
bllities  as  well  as  the  capabilities  of  the  plant  would  be 
shown.  Exhibits  are  really  made  up  of  those  selected 
forms  which  most  nearly  approach  an  Ideal.  This  ideal 
may  be  a  commercial  one  or  an  artistic  one.  The  com- 
mercial ideal  is  likely  to  be  held  up  as  the  only  one.  It 
Is  usually  held  dogmatically,  and  one  who  has  another 
Ideal  is  a  heretic.  A  so-called  show  plant,  as  a  chrysan- 
themum or  a  dahlia,  may  represent  only  one  of  the 
manv  possibilities  of  the  species:  and  each  of  thesepossl 
bllitfes  may  be  worth  the  cultivating.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  many  of  the  commercial  types  are  not  tbe 
most  artistic  or  the  most  satisfactory  ones.  They  are 
usually  those  which  are  most  certain  to  give  uniformly 
profitable  results  to  the  grower.  Tho  constant  forcing 
of  these  types  on  the  public  attention  tends  to  popu 
larixe  them.  The  chrysanthemum  admirably  illustrate* 
these  remarks  :  the  extra-large  show  blooms  are  less 
satisfactory  and  agreeable  to  most  persons  than  freer, 
smaller  ami  more  individual  blooms. 

Tbe  Exhibition  ideal  In  any  fruit  or  plant  has  a  power 
ful  influence  on  tbe  evolution  of  the  plant.  People  breed 
for  that  Ideal.   They  discard  those  forms  which  contra 
diet  the  Ideal.    Persons  who  care  less  for  tbe  formal 
Ideal  than  for  variety,  individuality  and  artistic  merit 
are  amateurs  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Skilled 
amateurs  usually  deal  with  more  varied  and  difficult  sub 
ject*  than  the  professionals  or  commercial  growers.  It 
is  remarkable  how  plants  have  been  bred  to  the  F.xhlbi 
lion  standard.   The  practice  of  carding  and  dressing  of 
the  carnation  in  earlier  times  has  produced  tbe  high 
centered,  flat-bottomed  carnation  of  today.  In  England, 
the  carnation  ideal  has  been  an  entire  or  rose-leaf  petal . 
in  America,  the  ideal  Is  a  moderately  fringed  petal.  Per 
bap*  tbe  effect  of  tbe  Exhibition  ideal  is  nowhere  so  well 
seen  as  In  the  custom  of  exhibiting  single  blooms  :  it 
has  developed  the  individual  flower  rather  than  the 
plant  as  a  whole.   The  chrysanthemum,  dahlia  and  ca- 
mellia are  examples.    The  "Old  World  custom  of  show 
ing  single  bloom*  of  florists'  flowers  in  holes  in  a  twtard 
or  in  sand -like  so  mauv  head*  in  a  pillory -enforces 
the  ideal  of  tbe  single  flower.    Fortunately,  this  type  of 
Exhibition  bas  bad  little  popularity  In  this  country.  A 
comparison  of  tbe  pictures  of  prixe  Exhibition  subjects 
In  European  ami  American  Journals  would  show  some 
interesting  contrasts.    It  would  contrast  single  flower 
or  single-specimen  ideals  with  bouquet  ideals  in  flor 
1st*'  flowers. 

In  general  terms,  the  entire  plant  Is  the  unit,  ratbai 
than  the  flower  or  fruit  alone.  Tbe  love  of  flowers  is 
only  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  The  love  of  plants  is  a 
higher  stage.  It  Is  pleasing  that  American  Exhibitions 
are  more  and  more  given  to  plants  and  to  artistic  dis- 
plays.   The  Old  World  Exhibitions,  while  emphasizing 
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the  tingle-flower  ideal  In  florists'  plants,  are  Tery  rich  in 
displays  of  specimen  plant*  of  other  kinds. 

Every  Exhibition  should  make  its  motive  or  animus 
clear.  The  visitor  should  know  whether  It  Is  the  pur- 
pose to  show  florists'  ideals,  amateurs'  ideals,  or  " 
The  heat  Exhibition  of  any  subject  Is  that  which  i 
all  its  possibilities  and  merits.  The  tendency  is  for  the 
amateur's  ideals  not  to  be  seen  at  the  shows.  There  are 
fewer  prises  for  these  ideals,  and  the  amateur  leaves  his 
choicest  things  at  home.  Yet  the  amateur  Is  the  eoa  - 
servator  of  meritorious  plants.  He  holds  interesting  and 
artistic  varieties  and  species  decade  after  decade,  and  pre  ■ 
vents  their  loss.  It  is  the  amateur  who  has  kept  the  old 
Laciniatum  chrysanthemum  against  the  changing  a 
of  the  trade.  Consider  that  the  greater  number  of  sp 


covered  with  spikes  of  pure  white  lis.,  8-10  on  a  spike. 
Becomes  6  ft.  Turkestan.  For  Its  garden  value,  se* 
Qng.  for  Oct.  1,  1899.  A.  pHBLM  Wvman. 


described  in  this  Cyclopedia  are  known  only  to  the 
commercial  ideals  should  prevail. 


teur.  Oar  horticulture  would  be  poor 


only 


A  leading  value  of  an  Exhibition  is  to  maintain  a  so- 
ciety. The  annual  or  periodical  show  keeps  alive  in- 
i  in  the  society,  and  thereby  enables  the  society  to 
"  its  beneficent  work.  The  great  displays  made  by 
i  Pomologies!  Society,  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
i  Florists,  the  American  Carnation  Society,  and  other 
organisations,  are  excellent  examples  of  the  value  of  an 
Exhibition  In  aiding  to  maintain  a  society  with  educa- 
tional functions.  This  gives  a  suggestion  for  the  local 
improvement  society:  have  an  Exhibition  in  spring  and 
fall.  Invite  the  professional  growers  to  show  their 
specialties  at  tho  local  show.  It  Is  well  to  make  some 
one  plant  or  group  of  plants  a  central  feature  of  each 
show;  and  this  plant  should  be  shown  in  all  Its  various 
forms.  Endeavor  to  interest  people  in  plants  them- 
selves, even  though  they  may  not  show  the  formal 
ideals  of  the  plant-breeder.  Good  subjects  for  these 
central  features  are  the  different  fruits  and  vegetables, 
rosea,  carnations,  chrysanthemums,  dahlias,  gladioli, 
spring  bulbs,  aquatics,  bog  plants,  alpine  plants,  cacti, 
orchids,  poppies,  sweet  peas,  violets,  ferns,  peonies,  or- 
namental autumn  fruits,  wild  flowers,  bloom  of  hardy 
shrubs,  foliage  or  bloom  of  forest  trees,  and  vines. 

Aside  from  these  technical  uses  of  the  Exhibition  in 
Illustrating  the  progress  of  plant-breeding,  tho  show 
also  may  be  made  a  powerful  means  of  extending  and 
deepening  the  love  of  nature.  In  this  guise  It  will 
appeal  to  every  person,  not  to  horticulturists  only.  In 
every  school  an  Exhibition  once  or  twice  a  year  should 
be  made  an  adjunct  of  nature-study  instruction.  Such 
an  Exhibition  should  not  stop  with  plants,  but  Include 
all  natural  objects.  It  should  not  be  a  technical  horti- 
cultural Exhibit ;  and  therefore,  Its  furthor  discussion 
is  not  germane  to  this  work.  L  H.  B. 

EXOCH0BDA  (from  exo,  external,  and  chortlt,  a  cord 
or  tbong;  suggested  by  the  free  placentary  cords  sup- 
posed to  be  external  to  the  carpels).  Boticta.  Hardy 
•hrubs  or  small  trees,  remarkable  for  the  structure  of 
the  fr.,  which  is  composed  of  5  small,  bony  carpels,  ad- 
hering around  the  central  axis  in  a  star-like  manner. 
Allied  to  Splra»a.  Prop,  by  seeds,  cuttings  and  layers. 
Seeds  are  produced  only  on  old  plants;  cuttings  root 
•  lowly  and  with  difficulty;  layering  is  best.  Seed  propa- 
gation is  advisable  when  seed*  can  be  obtained. 

graadiflora,  Llndl.  Pearl  Bush.  Fig.  803.  Well 
known  garden  shrub,  not  often  over  6-8  ft.,  but  some- 
times 15  ft.:  Ivs.  petiolate,  taneeolate-oblong,  whitish 
below,  very  strong  toothed  on  strong  shoots,  but  almost 
entire  upon  the  older  parts,  stipuled:  fls.  appear  with 
Ira.  in  long,  terminal  racemes  of  5  or  C  fls.,  pure  white; 
calyx  deeply  5-cleft;  petals  5,  narrow  roundish  and 
clawed;  stamens  10-15,  short:  fr. of  ftbony,  2-valved car- 
pels joined  to  a  common  axis,  each  with  I  large,  flat- 
winged  seed.  Apr.,  May.  Central  China.  F.  S.  9:9iVI. 
<Jt.  47:1455.  R.  H.  1890,  pp.  324,  325.  J.  H.  III.  34:48.'!. 
B.M.4795.  A.P.6:343.  Gng.5:97.  O.C.  II.  16:73;  III. 
7:613.— Open  habit  and  with  thin,  uninteresting  foli- 
age. Individual  fls.  of  no  value.  Useful  only  in  bloom, 
when  It  is  a  dastling  white,  the  most  brilliant  shrub  of 
.    ;  be  kent  in  shape  by  pruning,  but  better 


EXORRHlZA  (exo,  out,  outside,  rkita,  root;  alluding 
to  the  large  aerial  roots  above  the  ground).  PalmAeetr. 
High -growing    palm,  with 
straight,  smooth  stem,  sup- 
ported at  the  base  by  Inrire 
aerial,  spiny  roots:  Ivs.  large, 
pinnate.     Allied  to 
Kentia,    but  distin- 
guished by  the  im- 
bricate sepals  of  the 
sterile  fls.,  the  elon- 
gated, subulate  fila- 
ments of  the  stamens, 
by  the  roundish-ovate 
sepals  of  the  pistil- 
late fls.  and  by  tbe 
parietal    ovule.  In 
Kentia  the  ovule  is 


Wendlandiana,  Beco.  (AVm/io 
exorrklza,  Wendl.).  Oft<-n  moru 
than  60  ft.  high  :  Ivs  lu-12  ft. 
long:  plnnn  alternately  armnged, 
1-2  in.  from  each  other,  Incoming 
4  ft.longand2  In. broad,  3  nerved: 
spadix  appearing  below  the  I  v  h  . , 
enveloped  in  thick,  eori.-wcous, 
,  Fiji  Islands. 


BCrZ.  Exochords  i 


rists.  In  that  year, 
and  bulletins.  Tbe 


Uvk  of  or 

good  soil. 


Of 


shrubs.   Thrives  in  any 
vigor,  darker  foliage. 


EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 

exist  in  all  the  states  and  terri- 
tories of  the  United  Static,  mid 
in  the  Canadian  provinces,  mum 
talned  by  the  general  nimtu 
ments.  These  constitute  tin  must 
extensive  series  of  agricultural 
research  stations  in  the  world. 
In  Alabama,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  there  i-  »Im> 
a  station  maintained  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  state  funds.  The  total 
number  of  regular  station*  (nth, 
United  States,  to  the  i-ln>c  of  the 
fiscal  year,  June  30,  Ikik,  w«h  54. 
The  total  income  of  tin  m  stutious 
was  $1,210,921.17.  In  tbe  work  of 
administration  and  Inquiry,  these 
stations  that  year  employed  669 
persons,  of  whom  77  were  horticulturists 
theso  stations  published  406 
mailing  lists  aggregated  half  a 
luaries  of  all  these  publications  are  published  by  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  in  the  monthly  "Experiment  Station 
Record." 

In  the  Dominion  of  Canada  there  are  five  Experimen- 
tal Farms.  One  of  these  is  known  as  the  Central  Experi- 
mental Farm,  and  is  located  near  the  capital,  Ottawa, 
and  serves  tho  purposes  of  the  two  large  provinces  of 
Ontario  and  t^uebee.  The  other  four  are  branch  Experi- 
mental Farms,  sites  for  which  have  been  selected  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  as  follows  :  One  at  Nappan, 
Nova  Scotia,  which  serves  for  the  three  maritime 
provinces ;  a  second  at  Brandon,  Manitoba,  which  serves 
the  purposes  of  that  large  prairin  province  ;  a  third 
at  Indian  Head,  N.  W.  T.,  which  servos  the  pur- 
poses of  the  provisional  districts  known  as  the  North- 
west Territories  of  Canada ;  and  tho  fourth  is  at 
Agassis,  in  the  coast  climate  of  British  Columbia,  and 
meets  the  need  of  the  latter  important  province.  The 
grant  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  flvo  Experimen- 
tal Farms  has  been  975,000  per  annum  until  1*99,  when 
this  was  increased  to  $80,000.  At  the  Central  Farm 
there  are  six  officers  engaged  in  research,  and  two  at 
each  of  the  branch  farms,  excepting  at  Agassis,  B.C.. 
where  there  is  onlv  one.  Tbe  publications  relating  to 
the  work  at  all  the  Experimental  Farms  are  issued  from 
the  Central  Farm  at  Ottawa. 
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7  A3  A.  8eo  t'icia. 

FABIAN  A  (after  Francisco  Fablano,  Spanish  bota- 
nist). Hotandcem.  This  group  is  a  aeries  of  surprises. 
It  contain*  lti  species  of  heath-like  shrubs  from  South 
America.  They  are  dwarf,  erect,  much  branched,  and  A'. 
imbricata  has  I  vs.  suggesting  an  arborvita?,  being  scale- 
like,  overlapping,  and  densely  crowded.  The  flowers 
resemble  a  heath  in  size  and  profusion,  and  their  cul- 
ture is  the  same  as  Erica.  They  belong  to  the  same, 
family  with  tho  potato.  The  fls.  are  club-  or  funnel- 
shaped,  of  5  semi-cylindrical  portions  grown  together 
at  the  edges  and  crowned  by  a  limb  of  5  short,  rounded, 
spreading  lobes.  At  present  it  seems  to  be  cult,  only  in 
S.  Calif,  and  the  South.  Abroad  It  is  cult,  under  glass 
in  winter  and  put  outdoors  in  summer. 

imbrieata,  Rolx  &  Pav.  Height  3  ft. :  Ira.  scale-like, 
Imbricated :  fls.  sessile,  white.    Spring.    Pern.  B.R. 


FAGEUA  (after  Caspar  Fajrelius).  Legummata.  A 
fast  growing,  twining  subshrub  from  S.  Africa,  covered 
with  clammy  hairs,  and  bearing  all  summer  axillary  ra- 
cemes of  pea-like  fls.  which  are  yellow,  the  keel  tipped 
violet.  Colt,  outdoors  in  S.  Calif,  and  abroad  under 
glass.  The  plant  is  allied  to  Cajanus,  but  is  a  genus 
by  Itself,  chiefly  because  its  seeds  are  strophioled,  pod 
swollen,  not  flattened,  and  the  2  upper  ealyx  lobes 
nearly  distinct. 

MtnminoM,  DC.  Leaflets  3.  B.B.  3:261,  as  Glycine, 
showing  fls.  also  veined  with  red. 

FAOOFtBTJM  {beech  wheal ,  from  the  likeness  of  the 
fruit  to  a  beech-nut).  PolyyoHiiecir.  Probably  only  two 
species  of  Eu.  and  N.  Asia.  Quick-growing  annuals, 
with  alternate  deltoid  or  hastate  Iva.,  small  honey- 
M-unted  As.  In  raeemos  or  panicles,  5 -parted  calyx,  0 
xtnmous,  1-locoled  ovary  ripening  into  a  floury,  3-an- 
gted  akeno. 

etcnl6ntnm,  M ranch.  Buckwheat  (which  see).  Fig. 
270,  p.  186.  Lvs.  large  and  broad,  long-pctioled  :  fls. 
white,  In  panlcled  or  corymbose  racemes  :  akene  or 
grain  with  regular  i 


notched  angles.  Cseful  In  abort-ae 
soil. 


I  cite 


Tetaricum,  tJiertn.  India  Wheat.  Divkwheat 
(which  see).  More  slender:  Irs.  smaller  and  Imntate  or 
arrow-shaped,  sborter-petloled  :  fls.  greenish  or  Yellow- 
lsh,  in  small,  simple  racemes  -   akene  with  warv  or 


L.  H.  B. 

FAQOB  (ancient  Latin  name).  CvpuUterct,  tribe  Fa- 
yUcne.  Beech.  Tall,  deciduous,  hardy  trees,  of  noble, 
symmetrical  habit,  with  smooth,  light  gray  bark  anil 
cleau  dark  green  foliage,  which  is  rarely  attacked  by  in- 
sects or  fungi.  They  are  among  the  most  ornamental 
and  beautiful  trees  for  park  planting,  and  attractive  at 
every  season,  especially  in  spring,  with  the  young  foliage 
of  a  tender,  delicate  green,  and  the  graceful,  drooping 
beads  of  the  staroinate  fls.  The  American  and  the  Kuro- 
pcan  species  are  much  alike,  but  the  first  has  the  bark  of  a 
lighter  color,  the  head  is  broader  and  more  roundish, 
and  tho  lvs.  less  shining,  but  turning  clear  yellow  in 
fall,  while  the  latter  has  a  more  ovate  head  and  shining 
foliage,  which  turns  reddish  brown  in  fall  and  remains 
on  the  branches  almost  tb rough  the  whole  winter.  It  Is 
sometimes  used  for  tall  hedges.  In  Europe  the  Beech 
is  a  very  important  forest  tree,  and  the  bard  and  very 
close-grained  wood  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  different  articles  and  for  fuel;  but  it  is  not  very  dur- 
able in  tho  soil.  The  sweet  nuts  are  edible,  and  in 
Europe  an  oil  Is  pressed  from  them,  used  for  cooking 
and  other  purposes.  The  Beech  prefers  dryish  situations, 
and  grows  best  In  sandy  loam  and  In  limestone  soil. 
Prop,  by  seeds  sown  in  fall  where  there  is  no  danger  of 
tbem  being  eaten  by  mice,  or  dried  after  gathering  and 
kept  mixed  with  dry  sand  until  spring.  The  young 
plants  should  be  transplanted  every  second  or  third 
year;  otherwise  they  make  long  tap-roots,  and  cannot 
always  be  transplanted  successfully.  The  varieties  are 
grafted  on  seedling  stock,  usually  in  the  greenhouse  in 
early  spring ;  grafting  in  tho  open  usually  gives  not 
very  satisfactory  results.  Five  species  occur  In  the 
cooler  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  all  large,  de- 
ciduous trees,  with  alternate,  distichous,  dentate  or 
nearly  entire  lvs.:  fls.  monoecious,  with  the  lvs.;  stami- 
nate  in  slender-peduncled,  pendulous  heads  appearing 
at  tho  base  of  tne  voung  shoots  ;  perianth  S-7-lobed; 
stamens  K-13;  pistillate  with  3  styles,  usually  two  in  an 
axillary  peduneled  involucre  :  fr.  a  brown,  ovate,  trian- 
gled  nut,  1  or  2  in  a  prickly,  dehiscent  involucre.  The 
species  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  often 
d»r  Fagus  (as  F.  betuloide*  and  others),  f 
nun  Nothofagus,  which  see. 

terruglnea,  Alt.  (F.  A  m  eric  ana,  Sweet.  F.  atrvpv- 
>'•< f  i,  Sudw. ).  American  Beech.  Figs.  803,  804.  Tree, 
to  H'l  ft.,  rarely  120  ft.:  lvs.  ovate-oblong,  acuminate, 
rt>:<r<K-ly  serrate,  silky  beneath  when  young,  with  9-14 
pair*  of  veins,  dark  bluish  green  above,  light  yellowish 
en  .11  beneath,  2J*-5  In.  long  :  Involucre  covered  with 
-li-nder,  straight  or  recurved  prickles,  %  in.  high.  E. 
V  Anier.,  west  to  Wis.  and  Texas.  S.S.  9:444.  Em. 
G.F  8:12.1.  AC.  12:711.  Var.  latifoUa.  Loud., 
with  broader  and  larger,  strongly  toothed  lvs. 

sylvatica,  Linn.  European  Beech.  Fig.  804. 
Tree,  to  80  ft.,  or  rurely  100  ft.:  Irs.  ovate  or 
elliptic,  remotely  denticulate,  silky  beneath  and 
ciliate  when  young,  with  5-9  pairs  of  veins,  dark 
green  and  glossy  above,  pale  beneath,  2-4  in. 
involucre  with  mostly  upright  prickles,  about 
liiitli.  M.  anil  S.  Europe  to  Caucasus.  Fig.  604 
tit  mats  the  Irs.  of  the  American  anil  European  spe- 
••ics.  A  great  number  of  varieties  are  in  cultivation, 
•■f  which  the  following  arc  tho  most  remarkable:  Var. 
hcterophylla,  lx>ud.  (var.  anplcnitaliti,  Lodd.).  Lvs. 
•  >cp!y  cut.  often  almost  to  the  midrib.  Into  narrow 
:..!><••.'  A  very  graceful  variety,  forming  a  dense 
iiinl  I. >w,  shrubby  tree.  Mn.  1,  p.  61.  P.O.  3:163.  Var. 
pendula,  I  .odd.  With  long,  pendulous  branches,  ^the 
larger  limbs  mostly  horizontally  spreading.  On.  55,  p. 
267.  O.F.  1:32.  Var.  purpurea.  Ait.  ( var.  atropurpurea, 
Hurt.).  Fig.  805.  Lvs.  purple.  A  form  with  very  dark 
purple  lvs.  and  of  compact  habit  is  var.  purpurea  Riv- 
ersl,  llurt.    There,  are  other  forms,  differing  In  the 
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shade  of  purple,  and  also  some  with  rosy  pink  varia- 
gated  Its.  Var.  purpurea  penduls,  Hurt.,  has  purple 
lvs.  and  pendulous  branches,  but  is  of  alow  growth. 
Var.  ZlAttk,  Spaeth,  haa  yellow  foliage.  Lass  important 
varieties,  but  sometimes  grown,  are  the  following  :  Var. 
~  ,  Lodil.,  with  deeply  toothed,  curled,  small  and 
llvs.:  of  slow  growth.  Var.  lnolsa,  Hort.  Simi- 
lar to  var.  heterophylla,  but  lvs.  Icon 
deeply  eat.  Var.  macrophylla,  Hort. 
Lvs.  larfre,  to  5  in.  long.  Var.  quercoldcs, 
Pcrs.  (var.  querritolia,  Hort.).  With 
d  sinuate,  rather  nar- 
row lvs.  Var.  tor- 
tadsa,  Hort.  Dwarf 
form,  with  twisted 
and  contorted 
branches  and  small 
lvs. 

F.  JopOnieo,  Jlanlrn 
Lvn.  small,  elliptic,  ere- 
nate:  Involucre  suirII. 
alender-peduncled,  half 
as  long  nt  the  nuts.  Ja- 
pan.— F.  Siiboldi,  End). 
Lvs.  ovate,  shortly  sen* 
ainate.  crenste,  with 
0-U  pairs  of  veins: 
lower  prickles  of  the 
involucre  elnmeiag  into 
slender  linear  or  obo- 
vate-oblong  lobea.  W. 
Asia  to  Japan. 

ALTRBO  RtMDEK. 

Both  in  Europe  and  the  eastern  U.  S.  the  Beech 
forms  extensive  forests.  It  is  to-day  the  common  hard- 
wood tree  of  Central  Europe,  particularly  In  Denmark 
and  (ferroany,  raised  as  pure  growth  or  mixture.  It  re- 
quires a  loamy,  preferably  calcareous  soil,  shuns  poor 
sand  and  swamp,  ascends  to  3,500  ft.  in  the  Alps;  pre- 


S04.  Fagua  lefTUcinaa  (left),  and 
F.arlvatka(X.S). 


protects  and  Improves  the  soil,  and  produce*  large 
amounts  of  wood  per  acre.  Tho  wood  is  heavy  (sp.  gr. 
0.6S-0.75)  hard,  straight  grained,  of  close  texture,  not 
durable.  Beech  Is  not  used  as  building  lumber,  but  is 
extensively  used  for  ordinary  wooden  ware,  furniture, 
wheelwright  and  cooperate  stock.  p,  RoTB. 


FAIR  MAIDS  OF  FRANCE. 

nuntnlui  aeoniiifoliut. 


Double  forms  of  ICu 


FAIRY  LILT.  Cooptria 

FAR  WORT.    See  Cabomba. 

FARFUGIUM.    See  Sentrio  KttmpttH.  * 

FAT8IA  (from  a  Japanese  name).  Aratiieta.  This 
genus  is  doubly  Interesting  as  producing  the  famous 
rice  paper  of  the  Chinese,  and  two  superb  rivals  of  the 
castor  oil  plant  In  bold,  subtropical  effects,  made  by 
large  lvs.  which  spread  out  like  finger*.  Katsia  has  .1 
species  of  trees  or  small  shrubs  belonging  to  the  Panax 
•eriea,  in  which  the  petals  are  valvule,  while  in  the 
Aralia  series  they  aro  more  or  less  overlapping,  but  tho 
affixed  at  the  base.  Within  the  Panax  series, 
itself  has  the  pedicel  articulated  under  the 
flower,  while  In  Fatsia  and  Acanthopannx  the  pedicel  is 
continuous  with  the  flower.  Fatsia  is  distinguished  from 
the  hardier  and  less  familiar  but  worthy  Aeanthopanax 
by  the  greater  length  and  distinctness  of  the  styles. 

While  Falslas  require  more  care  in  the  North  than  the 
hardy  Aralias,  their  massive,  subtropical  appearance  I* 
hikhly  distinct.  A  perfect  specimen  is  figured  In  Gar- 
dening 5:133,  where  W.  B.  Smith  says  of  F.  papyritfra: 
"This  plant  produces  the  beautiful  substance  known  as 
rice  paper ;  it  grows  to  10  ft.  high,  with  a  stem  4  In.  In 
diam.,  full  of  white  pith  like  the  elder;  in  a  full  prow n 
specimen  the  pith  is  about  1  In.  In  dlnra.  It  Is  divided 
into  pieces  3  in.  long,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  sharp  instru- 
ment Is  unrolled,  forming  the  thin,  narrow  sheets  known 
a«  rice  paper,  greatly  used  by  the  Chinese  for  drawing 
flirire*  of  plants  and  animal*,  and  also  for  making  arti- 
ficial flowers.  Until  about  1850  the  source  of  this  sub- 
to  scientists.  The  Chinese,  on  In- 


quiry, gave  very  fanciful  flirures  and  descriptions  of  it. 
*  *  *  It  is  destined  to  lie  a  people's  plant,  as  one- 
half  inch  of  tho  root  will  grow  and  form  a  good  plant 
the  first  season.  It  has  survived  most  winters  for  the 
past  five  years  in  Washington,  D.  C." 

As  associates  in  groups  of  bold-habited  plants,  F.  W. 
Burbidge  (On.  45,  p.  321)  suggests  Polygonum  Saeka 
liutnse,  Chitmtrrops  Fortunei  and  Bodgenia  podo- 
pkylla.  For  contrast  with  feathery  and  cut-leaved  foli- 
age, ho  suggests  bamboos,  aucubas,  cut-leaved  maples 
and  various  ivies.  For  culture  of  Fatsiaa  a-1*  greenhouse 
plants,  see  Aralia.  The  two  oriental  species  are  un- 
armed. F.  korrida,  from  western  N.  Am«r.,  is  a  spiny 
plant  cult,  abroad.  Slebert  and  Voss  declare  that  most 
of  the  plants  sold  as  Fatsia  Japonic*  are  Aralia 
Mpinoga.  These  plants  like  shade.  Full  sunlight  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  early  morning  Is  enough.  They 
should  have  a  shelter-spot,  where  the  wind  will  not 
whip  their  foliage. 

papyrHera.Hcnth.  4-  Hook.  ( .1  r&lia  pfifo/ri'cra.Rook.). 
Height  5-7  fu:  branches  and  young  lvs.  covered  with 
stellate,  more  or  less  deciduous  down :  mature  Iva.  reach- 


ing 1  ft.  long,  cordate,  5-7-lobod  ;  lobes  acute,  serrate  ; 
sinus  very  deep:  fls.  inconspicuous,  white,  in  sessile, 
globose  clusters.  Formosa.  B.M.  4897.  A.F.  7:385. 
Ung.  5:133.  On.  45,  p.  321. 

Japonica,  Decne.  A  Planch. {Aralia  Japonica,  Thunb., 
not  Hort. J  A.  Siiboldii,  Hort.).  Lvs.  downy  at  first, 
finally  shining  green:  fls.  in  orabels.  Jap.,  China.— 
Abroad  are  enlt.  forms  with  white  or  golden  margins 
and  a  form  reticulated  with  gold  markings.       yr^  j|> 

FEATHER  GERANIUM.  Ckenopodium  Botry*. 

FEIJ0A  Bellowlana  is  considered  a  promising  fruit 
plant  In  S.  France.  The  frs.  are  about  2H  in.  long,  2  In. 
thick,  and  4-cellcd.  The  flesh  is  thick,  white,  pulpy  and 
watery,  with  a  sugary  taste,  resembling  the  pineapple 
and  the  guava,  and  with  a  strong,  agreeable  odor.  Int. 
1890  from  La  Plata.  R.H.  1898:Ju4.  G.C.  HI.  24:451. 
On.  54.  p.  208.  Order  Myrlatea-. 

FELICIA  (for  Herr  Felix,  a  German  official).  Com- 
pdsita.  Much  like  Aster,  from  which  It  differs  In  having 
pappus  bristles  in  one  series,  and  In  other  technical 
characters.  Forty  to  50  herbs  or  subshrubs  in  Afr. 


en  of  Purple  Bee 
var.  purpurea. 


Asttr 


amellddes,  Voss.  {Cintraria  amelloidtt,  \ 
rotundifdliua.  Thumb.  A.  Cap/n*U,  Lesi 
r*U$tis,  Cass.   B.  rotundifolia ,  Ness.  A.  amtlloldr,. 
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DC.).  Ki.nx  Daisy.  Blcs  Maroubiutk.  Fig.  806.  An 
old  greenhouse  plant,  1-2  ft.,  with  roundish  ovate  op- 
posite. Ivs.  and  large,  solitary  beads  of  an  exquisite 
sky-blue.  8.  Afr.  B.M. 249  (as  Cineraria  amelloidet). 
A.P.  13:657.  P.R.  1:074.  Gng.  6: 149. -There  is  a  varle- 
gated-lvd.  var.  (I.H.  8:296).  Grown 
easily  from  cuttings.  Handled  like  a 
Cineraria  ;  or,  'if  grown  from  spring 
cuttings  for  winter  bloom,  like  a  Chry- 
santhemum, but  with  more  beat  in  the 
fall.  An  elegant  pot-plant,  and  useful 
for  bedding  in  a  pro- 
tected place.         rj_  g_ 

7ENDLERA  (after 
Augustus  P  e  n  d  1  e  r,  a 
German  naturalist,  bo- 
tanical explorer  of  Now 
Mexico).  HaxifragAcea. 
Low,  spreading  shrub, 
with  small,  opposite, 
greyish  foliage,  covered 
in  June  along  the  slen- 
der, arching  branches 
with  graceful  white  fls.. 
resembling  in  shape  a 
Maltese  cross.  Hardy  in 
New  England,  and  grow- 
ing best  In  a  well- 
drained,  sandy  or  peaty 
•oil  and  sunny  position. 
A  very  handsome  and 
graceful  plant  for  sunny 
rockeries  or  rocky  slopes. 
Prop,  by  seeds  or  by 
greenwood  cuttings  un- 
der glass.  One  species 
from  Texas  to  Mexico  ; 
allied  to  Phlladelphus. 
Pis.  usually  solitary  at 
the  end  of  short  lateral 
branch  lets  ;  calyx  lobes 
and  petals  4  ;  stamens  8: 
ovary  almost  superior: 
fr.  a  4-cellcd,  dehiscent 
capsule,  with  flat,  oblong 
seeds. 

ru  pi  cola,  Engelm.  and  Gr.  To  4  ft. :  Ivs.  linear-lanceo- 
late or  linear-oblong,  3-nerred,  revolute  at  the  margin, 
greyish  tomentose  beneath,  K-l  in.  long  :  fls.  milky 
white.  I  in. across;  petals  rhombic  ovate,  with  distinct 
claw,  spreading ;  stamens  erect.  June.  G.F.  2:11.1. 
R.U.1891,p.42.   M.D.G.  1899:231. 

Ai.rKxx>  Hiiinis. 

FENNEL.  Species  of  Fanlculun  (Umbelllfer»>,  an- 
nuals or  treated  as  such,  used  as  salad  or  condimental 
herbs.  Native  of  8.  Europe.  The  common  Fennel  (F. 
officinale.  Linn.)  Is  grown  mostly  for  Its  young  (vs., 
which  are  used  in  flavoring,  and  also  for  its  aromatic 
seeds,  leaves  sometimes  eaten  raw.  Sow  seeds  in  late 
fall  to  ensure  early  germination  in  spring,  or  sow  in 
early  spring.  In  any  good  soil,  the  plant  comes  to  ma- 
turity quickly. 

The  Florence  or  Sweet  Fennel  is  F.  tlillre.  DC.  The 
ba«es  of  the  crowded  leaf-stalks  are  much  thickened, 
making  a  bulb-like  enlargement  above  the  ground.  This 
thickened  base  has  an  oval  form  in  cross-section.  Earth- 
ing-tip blanches  these  thickened  leaf-bases,  and  after 
bulling  they  are  lit  for  eating.  A  good  Kennel  bottom 
may  be  3  or  4  inches  high.  This  is  an  Italian  vegetable, 
but  is  in  the  Amer.  trade.  Easily-cultivated  annual:  ma- 
tures quickly.   Sow  in  spring,  and  later  for  succession. 

Giant  Fennel  Is  cult,  for  ornament,  anil  is  described 
under  Ferula.  Fennel  Flower  is  a  name  of  Nigella. 

L.  II.  B. 

FENUGREEK  (Trigonella  F<rnnmOr<rr»m.  llterally 
Urvok  hay).  An  annual  legume  indigenous  to  western 
Asia,  cultivated  and  widely  naturalized  in  Mediterranean 
countries;  little  grown  in  America.  The  sped*  are  1  or 
'£  lines  long,  brownish  yellow  and  marked  with  an  ob- 
lique furrow  half  their'  length.  They  emit  a  peculiar 
iMlor,  and  contain  starch,  mucilage,  a  bitter  extractive,  a 


Blue  Daisy -Felicia 

.(X  H). 


yellow  eoloring  matter,  and  G  per  cent  of  fixed 
volatile  oils.  As  human  food  they  are  used  in  Egypt, 
mixed  with  wheat  flour,  to  make  bread;  iu  India,  with 
other  condiments,  to  make  curry  powder;  in  Greece, 
either  boiled  or  raw,  as  on  addition  to  honey;  In  many 
oriental  countries,  to  give  plumpness  to  tho  female 
human  form.  The  plant  is  used  as  an  esculent  in  Hin- 
dostan  ;  as  nn  early  fodder  in  Egy  pt,  Algiers,  Franco, 
and  other  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean.  For- 
merly the  seed  was  valued  in  medicine;  now  it  is  employed 
only  in  the  preparation  of  emollient  cataplasms,  enem- 
ata,  ointments  and  plasters,  never  internally.  In  vet- 
erinary practice  it  is  still  esteemed  for  poultices,  con- 
dition powders,  as  a  vehicle  for  drugs,  and  to  diminish 
the  nauseating  and  griping  effects  of  purgatives.  It  ia 
commonly  used  by  hostlers  to  produce  glossy  coats  upon 
their  horses  and  to  give  a  temporary  fire  and  vigor;  by 
stockmen  to  excite  thirst  and  digestion  In  fattening  ani 
mala  ;  by  manufacturers  of  patent  stock  foods  as  a 
flavoring  ingredient.  Fenugreek  does  not  succeed  upon 
clays,  sands,  wet  or  sour  soils.  It  yields  most  seed  upon 
well  drained  loams  of  medium  texture  and  of  moderate 
fertility;  most  fodder  upon  rich  lands.  For  seed  pro- 
duction, potash  and  phosphoric  acid  should  be  applied; 
for  forage,  nitrogenous  manures.  Deep  plowing  and 
thorough  harrowing  are  essential.  Ten  to  20  pounds  of 
seed  should  be  used  broadcast,  or  7  to  10  pounds  in  drills 
18  inches  apart.  Thinning  when  the  plants  are  2  or  3 
Inches  tall,  and  clean  culture  throughout  the  season 
until  blossoming  time,  are  necessary  for  a  seed  crop. 
The  crop  may  be  mowed,  dried  and  threshed  four  or  five 
months  after  seeding.  An  average  yield  should  be  about 
950  pounds  an  acre.  Asa  green  manure.  Fenugreek  Is 
Inferior  to  the  clovers,  vetches  and  other  popular  green 
manures  of  this  country.  It  possesses  the  power  of  ob- 
taining nitrogen  from  the  air  by  means  of  root  tubercles. 

M.  G.  Kadts. 

FENZLIA.    See  Oilia 

FERDINAND  A  eminent.    See  Podackcrnium. 

FERN.  The  plants  included  under  this  name  com- 

Rrise  an  entire  order,  made  up  of  several  distinct  fami 
ea.  They  include  plants  varying  in  sixe  from  a  hair- 
like,  creeping  stem  bearing  a  few  simple,  moss-like 
leaves,  to  tall  trees  40  or  more  feet  in  height,  with  a 
caudex  or  trunk  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter.  Singularly 
enough,  the  extremes  in  sise  are  both  found  In  tropical 
regions  where  most  of  the  species  abound.  Most  of  the 
ordinary  native  species,  as  well  as  the  great  majority  of 
those  in  cultivation,  consist  of  an  erect  underground 
stem  or  roots Ux-k  with  leaves,  often  called  fronds,  clus- 
tered in  dense  crowns,  or  in  the  cases  of  creeping  stems 
with  scattered  leaves.  The  Fern  plant  represents  the 
asexual  phase  of  growth  (i/xwopAyfr),  producing  Its 
spores  normally  in  spore  cases  (*poraugia,  Fig.  807), 
which  are  borne  in  masses  (xori,  Fig.  808)  on  the  back 
or  margin  of  thu  leaf,  or  in  a  few  cases 
are  grouped  in  spikes  or  panicles,  or  In 
rare  cases  spread  in  a  layer  over  the  en- 
tire under  surface  of  the  "leaf.  The  sexual 
stage  tgamtlo^hytt)  develops  from  the 
germinating  spore,  and  consists  of  a 
heart-shaped  protballus  (Fig.  809),  which 
bears  the  sex -organs  iarrhrijonr*,  female, 
and  anlheridi,  male*  on  the  under  fctir- 
face.  After  fertilization  In  the  archegone, 
the  egg  develops  directly  Into  a  young 
Kern  plant  |  Kig.  809).  Many  Ferns  also 
propagate  vegetatively  hy  runners  or  off- 
sets, by  bulhlct-llko  buds,  and  in  certain 
species  the  tips  of  the  leaves  heud  over 
and  take  root,  a«  in  our  common  Walking- 
leaf  (I'amptosoniH,  which  seel. 

Great  diversity  has  existed  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  separation  of  the  Penis  into 
genera.  Hooker,  relying  mainly  on  arti- 
ficial characters  drawn  largely  from  th 
ninsl  only  alMiut  70  genera,  many  of  them  heteroge- 
neous groups  of  plants  with  littlu  resemblance  in  struc- 
ture, habit  or  natural  affinities.  John  Smith,  relying 
on  stem  characters,  i'resl  on  variation  in  venation  and 
habit.  Fee.  Moore,  ami  others,  have  recognlted  a  much 
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greater  number  of  genera,  ranging  from  150  to  250,  or 
even  more.     In  the  very  unequal  treatment  by  Diels 

>  are  recognised.  A  somewhat  similar 
~  i  In  regard  to  the  number  of  apeeiea. 
The  Synopsis  Pilieum  of  Hooker 
»ud  Baker(1874),  supplemented 
by  Baker's  New  Perns  (1802), 
recognises  some  2,700  apeeiea. 
It  I*  the  too  common  tendency 
|  in  thia  work  ( 1 )  to  fall  to  rec- 
ognise many  valid  species  which 
have  been  described  by  German 
and  French  botanists,  and  (2) 
to  mass  under  one  name  very 
diverse  groups  of  species  from 
distant  quarters  of  the  world— 
from  8  to  10  apeeiea  not  infre- 
quently appearing  as  a  single 
ao- called  "variable  species." 
number  represented  by  these 
two  omissions  the  species  recently  described,  the  num- 
ber of  Kerns  will  approximate  4,000,  and  possibly  exceed 
that  number.  New  forms  are  constantly  coming  In  from 
the  less  explored  parts  of  the  world,  and  within  the 
last  few  yean  several  new  specie*  have  been  described 
from  the  United  States,  Including  some  from  the  bet- 
ter known  portions.  Of  this  number  some  200  species 
are  in  occasional  cultivation  In  America,  but  the  spe- 
cies that  form  the  bulk  of  the  Pern  trade  do  not  exceed 
two  dosen.  In  Europe  several  hundred  species  have 
long  been  in  cultivation.  Most  of  toe  species  thrive  " 
in  the  insular  regions  of  the  trop- 
ics, the  island  of  Jamaica  alone 
furelshiug  500  species  and  Java 
nearly  600.  About  ICS  species 
are  native  In  the  United  States, 
representing  some  35  genera;  our 
native  species  are  so  widely  dls- 
iribul'-d  that  not  more  than 
from  25  to  SO  will  be  found  with- 
in the  limits  of  one  state,  and 
the  common  apeeiea  of  the  bot,t. 


The  Kern*  belong  to  a  group 
,  with  vas< 


•pore-bearing  plants, 
lar  (woody)  tissue  in  stem  and 
leaves;  this  group  Is  technically 
known  aa  the  Pteridophytes,  and 
i«  composed  of  three  orders;  vis., 
lie  Squiaetales,  including  the 
horietalls  and  scouring  rushes; 
the  Lyeopodiales,  including  the 
-•lagiuellas  and  the  club  mosses, 
or  ground  pines  ;  and  the  Fill- 
tales,  including  the  true  Perns  and 
their  n<  art-r  allies. 


Pera.  with  a 
(rand  arising. 


The 


families  of 
as  follows 


the  order  Pilicales  may  be  distin- 


A.  Sport*  of  on*  tort  (isosporous). 

h.  Sporangia  witk  no  ring ,  riling  /rem  fas  interior 
tissue*  of  (as  leaf.  ( Kuiporangiale  Ft  mi. ) 

1.  Ophiogloesscea.  Anom's-TOKOtm  From.  Pro  thal- 
lium subterranean,  without  eblorophyl;  sporangia  borno 
In  spikes  or  panicles  on  branches  distinct  from  the 
foliage  leaves. 

2.  MarattlAceas.  Coarse  Ferns  with  sporangia  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaf,  arranged  In  circular  or  boat- 
shaped  receptacles:  prothollium  above  ground,  green. 

an.  8poranfia  rising  from  an  epidermal  ctll,  with  an 
tlaitie  ring  of  peculiar  cell*,  wkick  assist  in 
teatliring  (As  sport*  by  rupturing.  [Leptospo- 
'  ferns.) 

C.  Learti  filmy. 


D. 


CC.  Jjtarfi  more  firm,  ktrbaccous  or  I  tat  k  try . 

King  incomplete  or  rudimentary:  sporangia  in 
panic  It*. 

4.  Osmandiceas.  Fujwrrino  Ferns.  Coarse  swamp 
Ferns  developing  copious  green  spores  early  in  the 
season:  sporangia,  in  panicles  at  the  apex  or  middle  of 
the  leaf. 

DD.  Sing  apical :  sporangia  usually  tingle  under  • 
scale,  or  in  panicles. 

5.  Bchiiseaceee.  Upright  or  climbing  Perns  with  ovate 
sporaugia,  which  open  vertically. 

ddd.  Sporangia  sessile,  eitker  single  or  united  in 
clusters  of  S-C. 

6.  Glelchealiceas.  Terrestrial  Ferns  with  firm  texture 
and  usually  dlchotomous  leaves  : 
vertically,  in  clusters  of  3-6. 

7.  Ceratopteridacea.  Aquatic  Ferns  with  succulent 
foliage:  sporangia  scattered,  with  a  broad  ring:  leaves 
of  two  sorts,  the  sterile  floating. 

DDDD.  Sporangia  numerous,  cottected  in  definite  clus- 
ter! (tori). 

8.  Cyatheacea).  Mostly  tree  Ferns  with  sessile  or 
short-stalked  sporangia  in  conspicuous  receptacles, 
opening  obliquely  (Kig.  G32). 

9.  Folypcdiicen.  Ferns  with  stalked  sporangia  (Fig. 
807),  which  bnrst  transversely:  sort  covered  with  a 
membranous  Induslum  or  sometimes  naked.  This 
family  contains  flve-slxths  of  all  the  Ferns. 

aa.  Sports  of  two  sorts:  minute  microspores  and  con- 
spicuous macroipore*.  {Heterosporous.)  Tkese 
sports  develop  into  two  torts  of  protkalli,  tkt  mi- 
crosportt  developing  only  antkerids,  and  tkt  mae- 
rospores  only  arckegones. 

Martlliaceat.  Small  plants  rooting  In  mud,  the 


10. 


leaves  either  quadrifoliato  or  reduced  to  mere  filamen- 
tous petioles  :  sporangia  borne  in  oval  coneeptaclea. 
Often  aquatic,  with  the  leaves  floating  on  the  surface  of 
water  in  pools  or  lakes. 

11.  Salvinlacea.  Small  or  minute  plants  with  the 
aspect  of  liver-worts,  floating  on  the  surface  of  pools: 
sporangia  in  mostly  spherical  coneeptaclea. 

The  literature  on  the  Ferns  Is  very  extensive,  since 
they  have  ever  been  attractive  plants  In  cultivation. 
Many  of  the  species  have  been  illustrated  In  elaborate 
treatises  by  Schkuhr,  Kunxe.  Hooker,  Ureville,  Blume, 
Fee,  Mettenlus,  Moore,  and  others.  Our  native  species 
nave  been  Illustrated  in  the  two  quarto  volumes  of  D.  C. 
Eaton, "The  Ferns  of  North  America.*'  A  valuable  sum- 
mary °t  the  more  common  Kern  species  la  found  in  Dr. 
Christ's  "  Die  Karnkrttuter  der  Erde"  ( 1807),  and  the  moat 
recent  structural  and  morphological  treatment  is  by 
Sadebeck,  in  Engler-Prantl :  "Die  NatUrlichen  Pflan- 
lenfamilien."  Schneider's  "Book  of  Choice  Kerns  "  is  the 
most  complete  treatise  on  the  species  under  cultiva- 
tion. A  useful  American  horticultural  manual  is 
Robinson's  "Kerns  In  their  Homes  anil  Ours." 

L.  M.  U.vbEBWOOb. 
An  excellent  little  handbook  for  the  wild  species  of 
this  country  is  Underwood's  "Native  Ferns  and  their 
Allies."  L.  H.  B. 

Growtno  Hardy  Kerns.  —  Our  hardy  Kerns  All  a  place 
In  our  North  American  flora  very  worthy  of  our  careful 
and  admiration.    They  seem  to 


3.  Eymrnophylliceat 

tached  to  a  thread-like  receptee 
«-nd  of  tbo  leaf:  ring  complete, 


Fn.ii v  Fxrns.    Sporangia  at 
tacle  arising  in  a  eup  at  the 


little  care,  and  yet  give  sneh  general  satisfaction,  and 
there  Is  such  a  variety  — suited  to  every  taste  and  con- 
dition—that no  one  need  do  without  them.  About  20 
useful  native  kinds  are  evergreen,  including  the  Ore- 
gon Cliff -brake  and  Cktilanthtt  vtitXta  of  the  southern 
states.  They  are  very  easy  of  culture  in  our  New  Eng- 
land climate.  About  20,  like  the  Maidenhair,  that  die 
down  through  the  winter  but  have  perennial  roots,  are 
also  easy  to  grow.  In  the  general  cultivation  of  these 
hardy  Ferns,  plant  them  in  a  moist,  shady  situation, 
with  good  drainage,  and  with  about  one-third  leaf -mold. 
(to  to  nature  in  selecting  the  Ferns.  Tet  it  is  a  fact 


eup  at  the  that  some  of  these  Ferns,  like  Woodufardia  Virginica 
oblique.         found  growing  so  common  in  wet  swamps,  will  thrivt 
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in  oar  garden  soil  planted  with  Polypodium  vulgar*, 
which  nature  plants  among  the  rocks  and  on  great 
boulders  well  up  the  mountain  Ride,  thus  proving  to  u* 
that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  plsnt  in  the  same  sit- 
uation as  we  find  them  in  the  wild.  As  a  rule,  wo  get  the 
best  results  when  planted  In  shade,  yet  there  are  some 
exceptions,  like  Dicksonia,  which  is  such  a  prominent 
feature  on  our  northern  New  England  hillside*.  Many 
dreary  places  shut  out  from  the  sunlight  may  be  beau- 
tified by  a  clump  of  Ferns,  and  fill  the  place  as  no  other 
plant  will  do.  The  native  kinds  will  survive  our  New 
Englond  winters  without  covering,  but  they  are  all  bene- 
fited by  a  mulch  of  leaves  or  boughs.  Be  sure  that  the 
Pern  border  is  protected  from  strong  winds  (Fig.  810). 
Against  the  shady  or  half-shady  side  of  a  house  is  a 
good  spot,  if  there  is  no  drip  from  the  eaves.  It  is  best 
to  select  rather  young  and  small  clumps  when  hunting 
Ferns  in  the  wild.  When  once  established,  these  will 
persist  aud  thrive  for  years. 

It  is  much  better  to  move  Ferns  in  early  spring  or  lato 
autumn,  when  not  in  growth ;  but  wo  may  wish  to  plant 
tbem  in  summer,  when  they  are  in  full  growth.  In  this 
latter  case  cut  off  all  the  new  fronds:  this  will  retard 
evaporation,  or  keep  the  plant  from  wilting.  Get  the 
roots  into  the  soil  with  as  little  exposure  to  the  nir  as 
possible,  and  (with  a  very  few  exceptions)  new  fronds 
will  spring  up.  giving  nearly  as  good  results  as  if 
planted  in  early  spring.  No  doubt  a  great  majority  of 
failures  from  planting  when  in  full  growth  are  due  to 
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•10.  Hardy  Perns  against  a  house  foundation— The 
Ostrich  Fern. 

Many  species  will  thrive  under  other  conditions  than 
those  in  which  they  grow  most  luxuriantly  in  a  wild  state, 
and,  in  general,  the  species  are  tenacious  of  life  when- 
ever placed  ;  but  as  the  beauty  of  Fern  foliage  is 
brought  out  only  by  liixuriurico  of  growth  it  should  be 
the  niro  to  plant  only  where  such  may  be  obtained. 
Ferns  are  exceedingly  cany  to  transplant,  and  with  care 
may  be  removed  from  native  haunts  during  the  sum- 
mer, though  it  is  always  to  the  conservation  of  the 
strength  of  plants  to  move  them  when  dormant.  In 
planting  Ferns,  especially  those  of  small  size,  the  spat- 
tering of  soil  ou  the  fronds  by  rain  must  be  prevented 
by  covering  the  earth  with  material  such  as  gravel  or 
moss  for  the  smaller  species  and  leaves  for  the  more 
vigorous.  The  smaller  species  are  easily  smothered 
with  leaves,  and  some  of  the  stronger,  as  Dicksonia  and 
Atpidium  jfottb»ntcen*e.<lo  not  endure  coarse  covering. 
The  evergreen  species  should  preferably  be  given  n 
position  shaded  In  winter,  such  as  a  bank  with  northern 
The  best  species  for  planting  in  sunlight 


are  Pttrit  aquilina,  Osmundas,  Dicksonia,  Onotlta  test- 
xibilis  and  Atpidium  Xoctlmractnxe.  When  planting 
in  sunlight,  give  a  rooist.r  situation  and  a  heavier 
mulch  than  if  planting  in  shade.  A  light  soil  is  prefer- 
able, but,  except  for  the  species  with  running  rootslocks. 
is  not  necessary.  The  soil  may  be  enriched  with  any 
manure  not  given  to  heating.  For  species  native  only 
of  limestone  soils,  old  plaster  should  be  mixed  with  the 
soil.  An  application  of  any  manure  to  Ferns  growing  in 
turf  is  apt  to  stimulate  the  grass  to  the  crowding  out  of 
the  Ferns. 

Following  are  notes,  drawn  from 
cultivation  of  some  of  the  commo 

Adiantum  pedal  am  prefers  light,  loose,  rich  soil  In 
cool,  moist  shade,  with  yearly  mulch  of  leaves.  Soil  con- 
ditions are  more  important  than  shade.  Where  estab- 
lished in  a  wild  state  will  endure  the  full  sunshine  com- 
ing with  the  removal  of  trees  until  soil  conditions 
change  or  it  Is  crowded  out  by  stronger  plants. 

Axpidium  aeroxtiehnidex  should  be  given  shade  both 
summer  aud  winter  for  best  results,  and  in  no  case  can 
shade  in  summer  be  omitted.  The  plants  will  endure 
sunshine  for  a  few  years  but  will  not  be  thrifty,  and  will 
eventually  die. 

Axpidium  Bootti  Is  found  in  a  wild  state  In  moist, 
shaded  positions,  but  will  grow  well  In  shade  in  quite 
dry  positions. 

Axpidium  rrixtnlum  prefers  moist  to  wet  soil  in 
shade.  It  will  not  endure  strong  sunlight. 

Axpidium  Galdianum  prefers  deep,  moist,  rich  soil 
In  cool  shade. 

Axpidium  marginal*  wants  rich  soil  in  rather  deep 
shade  during  the  entire  year,  but  will  grow  well  in  part  in 
shade,  and  endure  even  full  sunlight,  though  not  grow 
ing  so  luxuriantly. 

Axpidium  yavrbornermr  does  best  in  rather  moist, 
rich  soil  in  partial  shade,  but  will  endure  full  sunlight 
with  good  soil  conditions. 

Atpidium  Theluuterix  prefers  quite  moist  situations 
with  at  least  partial  shade. 

Axplmium  aaguxti  folium  thrives  on  rich  rather 
moist  soil  in  shade.  Avoid  complete  removal  of  fronds 
when  planting  in  early  fall,  as  this  Fern  quickly  sends 
up  now  fronds  to  the  weakening  of  tho  following  sea- 
son's growth. 

Axphainm  tbrnrum  prefers  partial  shade.  Care 
must  lie  taken  to  prevent  smothering  by  leaves  and  to 
plant  where  the  Ipast  likely  to  be  heaved  by  frost.  It  Is 
found  most  plentifully  as  a  native  on  banks  growing 
with  grass  and  other  plants  in  partial  shade.  The 
fronds  are  evergreen,  but  become  discolored  in  severe 

v  rather. 

.Ispfrniwm  filix-farmina  prefers  rich,  moist  soil  In 

sl.a.if. 

AnpleHtum  monfanum  does  well  in  continual  shade. 
A'pUninm  pinnatifidum  and  A.  Trichomantx  need 
shade  during  the  entire  year. 

Cnmptntorux  rhitophyllnx  In  the  wild  state  is  found 
in  cool,  shaded  positions  not  subject  to  excessive 
drought  or  moisture.  It  prefers  a  moist  atmosphere,  but 
this  is  not  necessary.  Avoid  any  covering  of  leaves. 

Cryptngmmma  n'eruxt  itlaidrx  should  bo  grown  In 
shade.  It  will  not  endure  much  sun,  at  least  not  a 
removal  to  a  sunny  position. 

Vnxlaplrrix  fragilix  should  he  planted  in  shade  In 
positions  where  it  will  reccivo  no  covering  of  leaves. 
The  fronds  die  in  early  August  in  the  drier  situations. 
It  will  grow  in  positions  which  become  exceedingly  dry 
in  midsummer.  It  forces  well  In  a  coolhouso. 

Dicksonia  piloxiuxcHln  prefers  shady,  moist  situs 
Hons  where  It  does  not  receive  any  covering  by  falling 
leaves  of  large  size,  tirows  well  in  sunshine.  May  be 
transplanted  at  any  season,  and  takes  kindly  to  heavy 
enrichment. 

Onoclta  xenxibilix  prefers  a  rich,  moist  soil  in  partial 
shade  or  full  sunshine.  It  will  also  grow  in  shade. 

Onoelra  SfruthiopttrU  should  be  given  a  rich,  moist 
soil  with  at  least  partial  shade.  The  frond,  will  "t 
in  fierce  sunlight. 

Ox m it nda  ci nna mom ra  prefers  raoia 
situations,  but  will  grow  well  in  full  sunshine  in  rich 
soil  not  exceedingly  dry. 

Oxmunda  Claytouiana,  a  native  of  low  i 
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in  shade  and  sunshine,  but  will  grow  equally  well  in 
rich  not  I  only  fairly  moist. 

Otmunda  rtgalit  prefers  a  peaty  noil  la  very  wet, 
l*>ggy  position  In  partial  shade,  hut  will  grow  as  well  in 
full  sunshine  if  soil  is  rich  and  not  dry. 

PtUara  atropurpurea  prefers  rather  dry  positions  in 
partial  shade,  winter  and  summer,  with  soil  not  deficient 
in  lime.  It  will  not  endure  heavy  mulching.  Will  grow 
in  full  sunshine,  but  not  to  its  full  site.  It  may  be 
transplanted  at  any  season. 

FktgopUri*  Jlryopterii  prefers  good  soil  In  shade  not 
over  moist  or  dry-  Avoid  coating  of  leaves.  It  ia  a 
beautiful  species  and  useful  for  planting  onrockwork  in 
-'hade.  The  fronds  die  in  August. 

PhtgopUris  ktxagonoplrra  needs  good  soil  in  shade. 
Fronds  die  down  rather  early. 

PKtgapttrit  polypcHliouUs  prefers  moist,  shaded  posi- 
tions, but  will  grow  in  any  good  soil  not  too  dry.  The 
fronds  die  down  In  late  summer,  especially  in  the  drier 
positions. 

Polvvodium  vulgar*  prefers  good,  light  soil  In  well 
drained  but  moist  situations  in  shade,  with  no  other  plants 
growing  with  it.  It  will  endure  very  dry  places,  but 
will  be  dwarfed.  Will  also  do  well  in  full  sunlight  if 
soil  conditions  are  good.  As  a  native  it  grows  in  posi- 
tions where  it  does  not  receive  any  yearly  coating  of 
fallen  leaves,  and,  wherever  planted,  should  not  be  cov- 
ered with  coarse  material.  Plant  perfectly  evergreen; 
height  6-10  in. 

Pttrii  aquilina,  to  be  grown  to  perfection,  should 
have  considerable  sunlight,  with  moist,  rich  soil,  kept 
cool  and  loose  with  a  coating  of  leaves  or  other  mute- 
rial.  In  such  a  position  it  should  grow  4-5  ft.  high,  with 
other  dimensions  corresponding.  However,  It  will  grow 
in  almost  any  position.  Although  easy  to  transplant,  it 
is  likely  to  do  poorly  until  established.  It  has  strong, 
creeping  rootstocks,  so  that  attention  is  necessary  to 
keep  a  healthy  group  within  bounds.  The  earliest 
fronds  put  forth  die  in  late  summer,  but  those  of  later 
growth  remain  green  until  frost,  so  that  with  attention 
to  the  removal  of  dead  fronds  a  group  will  look  well 
until  fall. 

Woodtcardia  anguMti folia  wants  a  moist  situation  in 
deep  shade.  Does  well  in  moist  peat  north  of  a  bank  or 
wall.  Will  endure  full  sunlight  in  positions  where  it  bus 
become  established,  but  will  not  grow  well  when  trans- 
planted to  sunny  position.  F.  W.  Barclay. 

Cvltcrk  op  Trtder  Fkrns.  — To  grow  commercial 
varieties  of  Ferns  profitably,  the  first  care  should  be  to 
secure  the  necessary  number  of  properly  built  and 
equipped  houses,  with  a  conveniently  arranged  work- 
shop. The  house  which  gives  the  most  general  satis- 
faction runs  north  and  south.  Have  an  even-span  roof, 
with  a  fall  to  roof  of  0  Inches  to  the  foot.  Its  benches 
should  be  arranged  to  be  about  7  feet  wide,  with  a  24- 
ineh  path  on  either  side.  In  an  18-foot  houso  this  will 
permit  of  having  a  7-foot  center  table,  two  3%-foot  side 
benches  and  two  24-inch  paths.  Benches  should  not  be 
more  than  3  feet  above  the  walks,  as  this  will  bring 
ever}'  part  of  the  bench  within  easy  reach,  and  will  per- 
mit of  every  plant  being  in  constant  sight  and  easily 
cared  for,  which  fact  is  essential  in  the  profitable  culti- 
vation of  trade  Forna. 

The  width  of  houso  Is  immaterial,  but  when  houses 
adjoin,  a  width  of  27  feet  has  been  found  to  be  very 
•atixfartory,  as  this  permits  the  construction  of  three  7- 
foot  benches,  two  24-Inch  paths,  and  two  paths  2',  feet 
wide  under  each  gutter. 

Thorough  provision  should  be  made  for  ventilation. 
F<>r  a  27  foot  house,  a  continuous  row  of  ventilators  of 
at  least  3  feet  in  width  should  be  provided,  with  some 
reliable  apparatus  for  raising  same.  Heating  is  the 
next  important  consideration.  Either  steam  or  hot  wo- 
ter  will  give  equally  good  results  if  properly  installed. 
The  safest  way  for  the  averago  grower  is  to  give  the 
heating  contract  to  some  reliable  firm.  Water  taps 
should  be  so  arranged  that  a  25-foot  hose  attached  to 
same  will  easily  reach  any  part  of  the  house.  A  25 -foot 
hose  can  easily  be  carried  about  without  injuring  either 
itself  or  benches  and  plants;  and  iron  pipe  Is  of  only 
half  the  cost  of  good  hose.  In  most  Fern  houses  drip  is 
a  source  of  great  annoyance,  and  should  be  prevented 
by  the  use  of  drip-bars,  by  having  a  drip-groove  plowed 
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into  the  headers  immediately  under  the  ventilating  sash, 
and  also  by  having  a  groove  in  sides  of  gutter  plates. 
This  very  slight  additional  expense  will  very  soon  pay 
for  Itself  by  saving  a  great  number  of  plants,  especially 
when  growing  very  small  Ferns  in  houses,  such  as  have 
been  transplanted  from  spore-pots  into  boxes.  Ventila- 
tors should  fit  into  a  groove  in  ridge  of  houso  and  be 
hluged  to  the  ridge.  When  ventilators  are  so  arranged, 
air,  which  is  very  desirable  on  a  good  many  warm, 
ruiny  days  In  the  summer,  can  be  given  without  having 
plants  in  the  houses  suffering  from  excessive  moisture. 
Burning  of  tho  foliage  will  also  be  avoided,  as  the  plants 
will  at  no  time  be  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
Ventilators  hinged  on  header  and  opening  on  ridge  will 
always  give  trouble.  No  matter  what  kind  of  covering 
is  put  over  the  opening,  if  It  efficiently  excludes  the 
burning  sun's  rays  It  will  also  prevent  the  ingress  of 
air. 

Propagating  room  should  be  provided  for  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  general  trado  Ferns  raised  from  spores,  it  is  a 
very  safe  rule  to  calculate  on  having  from  60  to  70 
square  inches  of  room  in  the  propagating  frame  for 
every  1,000  plant*  desired.  The  propagating  frame 
should  be  3!%  feet  wide,  have  sides  9  inches  high,  and, 
to  Insure  an  even  moisture,  its  bottom  should  be  cov- 
ered to  the  thickness  of  1  inch  with  fine  cinders  with 
the  fine  ashes  removed,  which  make  very  clean  and  effi- 
cient drainage  material.  The  frame  should  bo  covered 
with  light  sash  constructed  with  drip-bars,  to  carry  off 
condensation. 

Shading  of  Fern  houses  should  have  close  attention. 
It  is  best  effected  by  the  application  of  a  suitable  wash 
to  the  outside  of  glass  ou  roof.  The  following  composi- 
tion for  a  wash  has  given  excellent  results  for  a  num- 
ber of  years:  To  2  gallons  of  benzine  or  turpentine  add 
I  pint  (or  more,  according  to  time  the  shading  is  de- 
sired to  remain  on  houses)  of  linseed  oil,  5  pounds  of 
pure  white  lead  and  enough  whitening  to  mako  proper 
thickness  (which  can  very  easily  be  ascertained  by  ap- 
plying some  of  It  to  a  piece  of  glass  while  adding  the 
whitening);  thoroughly  mix  and  apply  to  outside  of 
glass  with  a  soft  brush  of  the  same  width  as  glass. 
This  shading,  by  the  addition  of  more  or  less  linsce<l 
oil,  may  be  made  to  stay  on  houses  up  to  one  year.  If 
properly  applied  in  spring,  it  will  Iks  just  right  during 
the  hot  duys  of  summer,  and  in  the  fall  and  winter, 
when  more  light  is  gradually  required,  the  frosts  gradu 
ally  will  have  reduced  the  shading,  thus  admitting  more 
light  at  the  necessary  time. 

Much  time,  annoyance  and  expense  will  bo  saved  by 
a  careful  arrangement  of  the  workshop,  or  potting  room, 
a  thing  which  in  most  cases  is  totally  neglected.  It 
should  be  so  built  that  potting  benches  are  about  3  feet 
above  the  floor  and  5  feet  wide.  They  may  be  perma- 
nently constructed  of  substantia]  material,  in  order  that 
a  number  of  pots  of  different  sizes  can  be  conveniently 
stored,  and  that  potting  material  ran  be  thrown  from 
cart  or  wagon  directly  onto  potting  benches.  By  an  im- 
proper arrangement  of  workshop  great  expense,  loss 
of  time  and  material  are  incurred  by  having  to  handle 
material  repeatedly  In  small  quantities. 

Propagation  by  ilrarts  <>/  Spore ».  —  To  grow  Ferns 
from  spores  successfully,  it  is  advisable  to  sterilize  soil 
on  which  spores  ure  to  be  sown,  which  can  best  be  done 
by  subjecting  it  to  a  high  temperature  by  means  of 
steam  under  a  pressure  of  from  10  to  15  pounds;  anil 
for  this  purpose  a  properly  equipped  workshop  should 
be  provided  with  a  tight  box  about  3  by  3  by  8  feet  or 
larger  if  an  uncommonly  large  number  of  Ferns  is  to 
be  grown.  It  should  be  fitted  with  a  grating  made  of  2- 
inch  laths  spaced  one  inch  apart  and  placed  2  inches 
from  bottom  of  the  box.  This  grating  may  bo  covered 
with  burlap,  and  if  n  ^-Ineh  steam  pipe  Is  fitted  between 
bottom  of  Imix  and  grating,  ami  connected  to  highest 
point  of  stenm  boiler  (to  insure  getting  perfectly  dry 
steam  I  w<-  ure  ready  to  sterilize  the  soil.  After  having 
cooled  off,  the  soil  is  in  practically  the  same  condition 
as  before  as  far  as  moisture,  frisbleness,  etc.,  are  con- 
cerned, nnd  this  cannot  lie  said  of  soil  that  has  been 
sterilized  by  burning  and  by  other  methods.  This 
steaming  process  will  effectually  destroy  nil  forms  of 
life  in  the  soli  and  h  ave  It  for  the  use  of  spores  alone. 
In  most  localities,  the  water  used  for  moistening  spores 
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i*  impure  and  full  of  the  uporm  of  low  forms  of  plant 
life,  which  arc  very  destructive  to  the  prothalli  of 
Kerns.  To  prevent  thin,  the  workshop  should  bo  pro- 
vided with  u  receptacle  la  which  tho  water  intended  for 
use  on  Ferns  while  in  the  prothallna  state  can  be  rained 
to  a  boiling  temperature,  which  will  effectually  destroy 
all  spores  that  may  be  present  iu  the  water.  This  is 
best  done  by  leading  a  1-inch  steam  pipe  to  within  (i 
inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle  and  turning  on  a 
reasonable  pressure  of  steam.  If  boiled  12  hours  before 
intended  for  use,  it  will  be  cool  enough  to  be  applied, 
and  will  be  pure.  A  Fern  workshop  should  also  bo  pro- 
vided wirh  a  dry  closet,  baring  a  number  of  shelves 
about  12  inches  apart,  for  storing  Fern  spores. 

In  beginning  the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  it  is  advisable 
to  purchase  the  spores  from  some  reliable  firm  which 
makes  Fern-growing  a  specialty,  until  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  stoek  plants  can  be  grown  to  supply  spores  for 
home  demand.  Spores  will  do  aboutequally  well  in  put* 
or  pans.   Fans  12  inches  square  and  4  inches  deep  are 


for  that  purpose,  aa  also  are  the  fi-ineh  common 
T  pots.  The  12-iuch  pans  should  be  supplied  with 
\%  inches  and  the  6-inch  pots  with  3  inches  of  coal  cin- 
ders for  drainage.  Soil  for  sowing  spores  on  is  best 
composed  of  Ave  parts,  in  the  proportions  of  two  parts 
good  garden  soil,  two  parts  of  tiuely  screened  peat  Bnd 
one  of  sharp,  clean  propagating  sand.  Leaf-mold  may 
he  used  instead  of  pent,  if  easier  to  procure.  This  soil 
should  be  thoroughly  sterilized,  as  already  directed.  The 
spore  pots  should  be  tilled  with  the  soil  to  within  K-tncli 
of  the  top;  press  firmly.  The  rest  of  the  pots  should 
be  filled  with  the  same  composition  after  it  baa  been 
passed  through  a  screen  of  about  %-inch  mesh,  then 
made  absolutely  level,  nrmly  pressed  and  thoroughly 
watered  with  sterilised  water.  Three  or  four  hours 
lifter  watering  will  be  the  best  time  to  sow  spores.  The 
•pores  should  be  thinly  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  a  quantity  that  can  bo  held  on  a  surface  of  one- 
fourth  of  a  square  Inch  being  abundant  to  sow  one  12- 
inch  pan.  Spores  should  not  be  covered  with  soil.  Im- 
mediately after  sowing,  the  sash  of  the  propagating  frame 
should  be  tightly  closed  and  kept  so  until  spores  show 
signs  of  germination,  when  a  small  quantity  of  air 
should  be  given  and  gradually  Increased,  so  that  by  the 
time  the  first  small  fronds  have  mado  their  appearance 
they  may  have  been  sufficiently  hardened  off  to  have 
the  sash  removed  entirely.  In  sowing  sjiorcs,  great  can? 
will  bo  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  getting  mixed. 
Fern  spores  being  very  minute  and  so  light  that  the 
slightest  movement  of  air  will  carry  them  long  dis- 
tances. While  sowing  spores,  all  spore  pots  should  be 
kept  tightly  covered.  Being  kept  in  a  very  close  and 
humid  atmosphere  after  sowing,  the  spores  should  not 
require  any  watering  for  one  or  two  weeks,  by  which 
time  they  will  have  sufficiently  settled  not  to  be  din- 
lodged  by  a  very  gentle  overhead  watering,  which 
should  he  given  whenever  soil  shows  the  least  sign  of 
being  dry.  Sterilized  water  should  be  n«cd  until  after 
the  first  fronds  have  been  formed.  As  soon  as  the  first 
ave  made  their  appearance,  care  should  he 
out  all  undesirable  varieties,  which,  even 
with  tho  very  bent  of  can-, 
will  occasionally  creep  in. 
A  temperature  of  Ki°  F. 
should  be  maintained  In 
the  propagating  house. 

As  soon  as  the  first  little 
frond*  are  evenly  formed 
all  over  the  surface  of  the 
pot.  the  little  plants  should 
be  transferred  In  clumps 
of  four  or  tlve  plants  each, 
to  well  drained  pans  |  Fig. 
81 II  or  boxes  tilled  with 
soil  composed  of  one-half 
rich  garden  soil  and  one- 
half  pest  or  leaf -mold. 
In  transplanting,  great  care  should  be 
exercised  not  to  cover  the  remaining  prothalli,  but  to 
huve  them  just  level  with  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
•-lumps  of  plants  should  be  kept  as  loose  as  possible,  as 
this  will  give  each  individual  platitlet  a  better  chance  to 
form  the  necessary  number  of  rootlets,  and  it  will,  later 
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on,  also  lie  easier  to  separate  the  plants.  Boxes  for 
transplanting  Ferns  are  most  convenient  when  4  Inches 
deep,  14  inches  wide  and  22  inches  long.  These  boxes 
will  bold  about  200  plants  placed  about  one  Inch  apart. 
As  soon  as  the  little  plants  have  formed  two  or  three 
fronds  each,  they  should  be  separated  and  transplanted 
singly  into  boxes  similarly  nreponnl  as  before,  where 
they  may  remain  until  sufficiently  strong  to  be  potted 
into  2-  or  2lf-inch  pots. 

Times  of  sowing  Fern  spores  are  tho  first  weeks  of 
March.  July  and  Oetolwr.  When  making  three  sowings 
a  year,  and  allowing  a  sufficiently  longer  time  for  slower 
growing  varieties,  a  constant  supply  of  plants  will  be 
assured.  In  calculating  on  time  of  sowing  spores  of 
commercial  varieties  of  Ferns,  it  will  be  helpful  to  di- 
vide them  Into  two  classes,  as  some  varieties  are  con- 
siderably slower  of  growth  and  will  consequently  have 
to  be  sown  earlier,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  sale  at  the 
same  time  as  the  more  rapid -growing  ones.  The  follow- 
ing popular  commercial  varieties  will  require  from  9  to 
10  months  between  times  of  sowing  and  potting.  Tho 
names  are  those  which  the  plants  bear  in  I 

Adlantum  runcatum. 

variegatum, 
"  grandUeiM., 
Hansel, 
drvorum, 
Fergnscmli. 
gracillimuDi. 
mnndnlntn, 
tenenun. 
Wicgandii, 
t'ibntium  Schiedli. 

regale, 
t'ysthea  medullar!*. 
Cyrtomiuin  rniyotoidetun, 
Kortnnli. 
'stratum, 
Havallia  tenuifolia  strleta. 

Veltctaiaiia, 
Dlcknoida  <  Balantium ) 


Ilondla  as|iern. 

The  following  trade  vi 
large  enough  to  be  potted 
sowing  spores: 


I>on<lia  aspcr*  t 
raudata. 
Doryoptcris  nnhilis 

variegata, 

'\  ehrvsoloba, 
opaca. 
Sioholdli. 
Lyctxlium  .Tapnnicuta, 

■eandens, 
Nephrodium  hirtipea, 
Ncphrolepis  exaltata. 

rordata  compact*. 
Platyloma  Brhlgeaii. 

falcata. 
Polypodiam  aureum. 

fraxinifnllam.  etc., 
Polrstichnm  rnriaeeum, 

setosnm. 
Pteris  Victoria*. 

Tremala  Smithian*. 

will  develop  into  plants 
in  about  six  months  after 


hispiduluin. 
Alw.phlla  an.trali*. 


a  cnlomelano*. 
rhrysnphylla. 


Ptrris  argynea, 

(.'ret  lea  albo-li 

magnltica. 

m«,u. 

nobilis, 

bastata, 


Ixinmri*  eilista, 
"  gilitui. 

t'lutyptem. 

Nephrodium 
latum. 

Nephrndhim  nmlle  rnryaihlf. 

emm. 
Onjrrhium  Japonlcum. 


internum 

SirboMti. 

leptophyll*. 

Onvrardii, 

palmata, 

scrrulata. 


Tremnla. 

Wimsetttl. 


It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  when  calculating  time 
of  sowing,  that  spore*  sown  in  the  autumn  will  require 
about  four  weeks  longer  for  development  than  those 
sown  at  other  times  of  the  year. 

Fern  spores  are  home  on  the  back  or  undpr  side  of 
fronds.  In  some  cases  they  are  borne  naked  on  under 
surface  of  frond,  while  in  others  they  are  produced  un- 
der a  scale-like  membrane  or  indusiiim.  In  some  cases, 
as  in  Pteria.  the  edge  of  the  pinna)  is  folded  back  over 
the  spores,  while  in  Adiantums  a  small  part  of  the  leaf- 
let is  folded  back  over  each  littlo  fruit-dot  to  serve  as  a 
shield  or  indusium.  Davallias  form  a  small  sack-like  re- 
ceptacle at  the  extremity  of  the  plnnm.  The  proper  time 
of  gathering  spores  Is  when  they  assume  a  light  brown, 
rather  dry  appearance,  or  in  the  indusiutu-hearing  kinds 
when  the  indusium  or  shield  begins  to  open.  Spores 
should  be  gathered  on  a  dark  day  when  the  fronds  are 
slightly  moist,  as  thev  will  be  belter  retained  in  that 
condition,  and  will  not  be  so  liable  to  get  mixed  when 
disturbed.  Fronds,  or  parts  of  them,  should  be  cut  off 
entirely  in  mom  cases,  put  up  in  tight  paper  bags  and 
stored  on  shelves  in  a  dry  closet  for  a  week,  by  which 
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time,  tn  moat  rases,  they  will  l»c  sufficiently  dry  to  hare 
spores  removed  from  theni  by  rubbing  tbe  frond  In  a 
sieve  which  bu  about  20  meshes  to  tbe  incb.  When 
thus  separated  from  fronds  the  spores  should  be  put  up 
in  small  seed-bags  and  placed  in  air-tight  jars  until  re- 
quired for  sowing.  Oared  for  in  this  manner,  perfect 
success  has  been  invariably  secured,  eve 
a p><>res  for  years. 

Propagation  by  Othtr  Mtnm.  —  Some  Forns 
little  plant*  at  the  ends  of  pinna*  and  of  fronds,  which 
upon  attaining  to  sufficient  sixe  may  be  detached  from 
parent  plants,  plsnted  into  shallow,  well-drained  seed- 
pans,  and  for  a  week  or  two  left  in  the  propagating 
frame,  where  they  will  soon  form  roots,  when  they  can 
\m  potted.  Among  such  are  Adianium  caudatuui,  A. 
fidgtworthii ,  A,  IttnuUitHin.  var.  dolabri/ormt ,  Asplt- 
nium  Htlangerii,  A.  bnlbifrmm,  A.  talieifoliunt,  (iym- 
Hogramma  tchitophylla,  var.  gtoriota,  Polytiehum 
angular*,  var.  prolUtrnm,  and  many  more. 

A  very  useful  decorative  Fern  is  Xtphrolepit  daval- 
/loi'dV*.  var.  furrans,  and  it  will  make  a  beautiful  speci- 
men plant  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  To  grow  largo 
•  luantities,  the  old  plants  should  be  cut  back  to  within 
o  inches  of  surface  of  soil  and  placed  in  a  house  where  a 
bottom  heat  of  9U°  F.  may  be  secured,  when  they  will 
»ooo  form  a  large  number  of  short,  strong  fronds.  At 
this  time  they  may  be  divided  Into  a  numl>er  of  small 
plants,  potted  off  and  placed  in  the  same  position  as  the 
parent  plants.  A  somewhat  slower  method  Is  to  plant 
out  a  number  of  plants  on  a  bench  into  5  inches  of  soil, 
in  which  soil  the  rhlxome*,  running  over  the  surface, 
will  form  a  number  of  small  plants,  which  may  be  de- 
tached and  grown  on. 

A  beautiful  Fern  is  Adiantum  Vnrltytutr,  and  it  de- 
servedly ranks  an  the  greatest  favorite  among  Fern- 
lovers.  It  is  best  propagated  by  division.  From  old 
plants,  cut  off  all  fronds  down  to  the  rhlaomcs,  wash  off 
«<>il,  cut  rhizomes  into  pieces  %-lnch  long,  insert  same 
Into  well-drained  Fern  boxes  about  %-inch  apart,  in 
I S  inches  of  clean,  sharp  propagating  sand.  Place  same 
in  propagating  frame  in  a  temperature  of  70°  F.  In  this 
position  each  little  fragment  of  rhixome  will  form  two 
or  three  little  fronds  in  about  15  or  20  days,  when  they 
may  be  potted  off  singly  Into  2-Inch  pot*  and  kept  in  n 
temperature  of  70°  F.  The  soil  best  adapted  to  A.  far- 
Ityrnrnt  is  finely  chopped  sod  which  has  been  piled  for 
about  six  months,  with  one-flfth  well  decomposed  cow 
manure  added.  To  attain  perfection  In  growth  and  col- 
oring, A.  FarUyentt  should  1h>  kept  in  a  light,  airy  and 
»unny  bouse,  in  which  every  condition  of  moisture  and 
atmosphere  can  be  kept  under  absolute  control.  In  a 
house  of  this  kind,  the  greatly 
admired  and  beautifully  pinkish 
tint  may  be  easily  obtained  and 
fronds  will  be  hardy  and  of  good 
substance.  A  temperature  of  70° 
F.  is  at  all  times  desirable. 

(frntral  llrmarkt  on  f'trn- 
groH-ing.  -  To  grow  Ferns  such 
as  are  used  for  jardinieres  and 
decorative  work  (Fig.  812 1,  and 
mentioned  in  the  two  j  receding 
lists,  a  temperature  of  no  less 
than  .Vi°  F.  should  be  maintained 
at  all  times  st  night  In  coldest 
weauer,  wnn  a  rise  of  temperature  in  the  daytime  of  10 
or  15°.  To  keep  Ferns  in  a  healthy  and  growing  condl- 
lion,  to  prevent  and  to  kill  insect  pests  and  disease-.,  a 
proper  condition  of  atmosphere  should  be  carefully  mnin- 
tained  at  all  times.  Extremes  in  heat,  moisture  or  dry- 
ness should  never  be  allowed.  On  a  warm,  dry,  sunny 
day,  when  a  great  deal  of  air  has  to  be  admitted,  much  of 
the  moisture  of  the  house  Is  consequently  carried  off;  it 
will  he  of  great  benefit  then  to  syringe  the  Ferns  once 
or  twice  a  day,  also  to  occasionally  dampen  floor  of 
bouses.  An  excessively  dry  atmosphere  induces  the  de- 
velopment of  the  very  troublesome  pests,  tbrips  and 
red  spider.  On  damp  and  rainy  days  a  saturated  at- 
mosphere should  be  prevented  by  supplying  a  little  ar- 
tificial heat,  even  if  some  air  has  to  ho  admitted  at  the 
•ame  time.  This  slight  expense  of  heating  on  damp 
days  will  abundantly  pay  for  itself  by  causing  the 
growth  of  strong,  thrifty  plants.   An  excessively  moist 


causes  parts  of  fronds  of  a  great  many 
plants  to  turn  black  and  to  rot  off,  besides  inducing  the 
development  of  almost  incurable  fungoid  diseases. 

In  the  selection  and  growing  of  stock  plants,  the  care- 
ful grower  should  always  be  on  the  watch  for  types 
which  are  most  perfect  in  shape,  in  character  of  indi- 
vidual fronds.  In  coloring,  freedom  of  producing  spores, 
and  exemption  from  the  attacks  of  insects  and  fungous 
diseases.  In  a  large  number  of  Ferns  a  great  difference 
between  the  different  plants  of  the  same  species  will  be 
apparent  to  the  careful  observer.  Some  plants  of  sami' 
species  have  beautifully  developed  fronds,  but  are 
carried  on  long,  weak  stems,  which  makes  them  unfit 
for  general  use.    Others  may  be  of 


hsbit  of  growth,  but  with  poorly  shaped  individual 
fronds.  In  some  Individuals  the  coloring  will  be  greatly 
superior.  By  closely  studying  all  these  points  and  by 
continually  selecting  only  the  most  perfect  types  of 
Ferns  from  the  young  plants,  we  can  in  a  few  years 
work  up  a  very  desirable  and  superior  stock.  The  same 
stock  plants  of  the  rapid-growing  varieties  of  Ferns 
should  not  be  carried  over  fur  more  than  three  or  four 
years,  but  young  and  more  desirable  plants  should  con- 
tinually bo  selected  and  grown  to  take  their  places. 

The  stock  should  be  shifted  Into  larger  pots  when 
ever  necessary,  and  placed  in  a  light,  airy  house.  In 
which  all  ueeessary  conditions  are  under  perfect  con- 
trot,  and  in  which  a  temperature  in  coldest  weather  of 
.'.5°  F.  at  night,  with  a  rise  of  10  or  I.V  in  daytime,  can 
always  he  maintained.  The  house  should  be  sbsded 
just  enough  to  prevent  fronds  from  turning  yellow. 
Proper  attention  to  atmospheric  conditions  of  stock- 


not  be  permitted  to  remain  pot-bound  for  too  long  a 
period  of  time,  except  with  a  few  varieties,  such,  for 
instance,  as  Alsophilas,  Diekaonias,  Cyatbeas,  t'ibo- 
tiums,  Plrrit  Trrmwln,  P.  argyr*»o,  some  Davaltias, 
Polyntirhum  eoriarru m,  etc.,  which,  if  given  too  much 
nourishment,  will  often  be  very  slow  in  setting  spores. 

Insects  which  are  most  troublesome  to  Ferns  are 
thrips,  red  spider,  scale  and  mealy  bug.  They  are 
mainly  present  In  a  too  dry  atmosphere.  Thrips,  red 
spider  and  mealy  bug  are  easily  prevented  by  a  prop- 
erly moistened  atmosphere,  also  by  spraying  of  foliage 
once  a  week  with  tobacco  water.  As  tobacco  greatly 
varies  in  strength,  every  grower  will  have  to  determine 
to  his  own  satisfaction  how  strong  to  make  his  solution. 
Tlie  preparation  known  ns  "  Rose- leaf  tobacco  extract," 
has  proved  verv  efficient  in  destroying  these  insect 
pests.  To  .10  gallons  of  water  add  one  quart  of  the  ex- 
tract, and  apply  with  some  good  insecticide  sprayer  and 
a  force  pump.  Fifty  gallons  of  this  solution  will  be 
enough  to  spray  100,000  Ferns  in  2!i-itieh  pots. 

Rearing  in  mind  the  foregoing  advice,  the  amateur 
Fern-grower  may  determine  the  proper  way  In  which  to 
raise  his  plants.  He  may  not  have  a  Fern  house,  but  he 
can  have  a  tight  glass  box  or  Ward  inn  case  (Fig.  8131. 
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The  bottom  should  be  a  tine  tray,  to  prevent  drip  on 
the  floor  and  to  prevent  too  rapid  drying  out  of  the  soil. 
The  top  or  roof  of  the  box  should  be  hinged,  no  that  it 
can  be  rained.  In  this  miniature  greenhouse  many  in- 
teresting Ferns  can  be  grown.  Lycopodiuma  and  Selagi- 
nellas  (which  see)  are  treated  in  much  the  same  way  as 
F*™*.  XlCHOL  N.  BurCKXER. 

Gkowino  Feuns  ruoM  Shores  nv  thk  Amateur.— 
Ferns  may  bo  raised  from  spores  at  almost  any  season 
of  the  year,  though  the  earlv  spring  months  are  best. 
The  shallow  pans  2  in.  deep  by  6  in  diameter,  now  sold 
by  pot  manufacturers,  we  have  found,  after  repeated 
trials,  best  to  sow  Fern  «|H>res  in.  These  should  be  filled 
to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top  with  a  mixture  of  sifted 
peat,  leaf-mold  and  silver  sand  in  equal  proportions,  the 
surface  being  made  very  fine  and  even.  By  sowing  the 
•pores  thinly  we  have  found  that  they  are  not  aa  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  fungus  during  the  prothallus  stage. 
They  should  not  be  covered  with  soil,  an  in  sowing  seeds. 
Each  pan  should  be  placed  in  a  pot-saucer,  and  all  the 
water  necessary  to  keep  the  soil  moist  should  be  poured 
into  the  saucer  and  allowed  to  soak  up  through  the  soil. 
This  not  only  prevents  the  spores  being  floated  intoclus- 
ters,  but  probably  filters  the  water  of  any  germs  of  low 
forma  of  vegetable  life  which  might  prove  injurious  to 
the  spores  during  /termination.  After  the  prothallus 
stage  is  passed  this  precaution  is  unnecessary;  as  soon 
aa  the  young  Ferns  begin  to  develop  fronds,  they  may 
be  watered  freely  overhead  with  a  fine  rose.  The  pans 
should  be  placed  In  a  temperature  of  (16°  to  75°,  in  a 
shaded  position.  Each  pan  should  be  covered  with  a 
pane  of  glass  to  keep  the  surface  evenly  moist,  taking 
care  to  remove  the  moisture  which  collects  on  the 
glass  at  least  twice  daily;  but  as  soon  as  the  spore*  have 
germinated,  which,  in  most  cases  will  be  In  about  ten 
days,  these  should  be  gradually  removed.  A  close  watch 
must  be  kept  for  fungus  during  the  prothallus  stage,  ami 
if  a  pan  should  show  the  least  sign  of  it,  it  should  at 
once  be  isolated  from  the  rest  and  a  little  fine  sulphur 
dusted  upon  It  ;  if  this  fails  to  check  it  tho  prothalli 
should  be  at  once  transplanted  to  fresh  pans  of  soil, 
which  usually  checks  it.  The  chief  reasons  for  fungus 
are  sowing  the  spores  too  thickly,  a  too  stagnant  atmos- 
phere after  germination,  and  a  dripping  greenhouse  roof. 
As  soon  as  the  young  Ferns  begin  to  make  fronds,  they 
may  be  transplanted.  Edward  J.  Caxsinu. 

FERN  BALLS  are  the  dried  rhixomes  of  Kerns,  Im- 
ported from  Japan.  Dealers  start  them  into  growth,  and 
sell  them  when  the  mKs  is  well  covered  with  Its  deli- 
cate vegetation.  To  start  them  into  growth,  the  balls 
are  drenched  in  a  tub  of  water  and  then  hung  In  a 
wartnhouse,  not  in  direct  sunlight.  When  the  plants  are 
well  started .  gradually  expose  them  to  more  light  and 
to  a  cooler  air.  (iive  liquid  manure  if  they  do  not  grow 
satisfactorily.  The  species  are  mostly  Davalllas,  oftenest 
apparently  b.  bullata  and  V.  Marirsii.         ]^  jj  y 

FERHS,  POPULAR  NAMES  07.  Adder's  Tongue  P., 

Ophioglossum  vulgatun.  Batch F.,  Pheyopteris.  Bird's- 
nsit  P.,  niamnopUris  Xidus-Aris.  Bladder  F.,  Vyn- 
topttris.  Boston  F.,  Nephrolepis  rraltnta,  var.  Bottom- 
emit.  Bristle  F.,  Triehomanes.  BuoklerF.,  I)ryopttri». 
Calilornian  Gold  F.,  Gymnogramma  triangularis. 
Chain  F.,  IFoo«f>r«rrf»i.  Christmas  F.,  Polystiehum 
nrrostickoides.  Cinnamon  F.,  Osmumln  einnamomtn . 
Climbing  F.,  Lygodium.  Deer  F.,  /...mono.  Elk's 
Horn  F.t  Platyceriiim  alrieorne.  Female  F.,  Asplrnium 
f'itir  tirmtna.  Filmy  F.,  flimrnnphullHm.  Floating 
P.,  Ceratopteris.  Flowering  F,,  Osmunda  ;  sometimes 
also  Anrmia.  Gold  F.,  Gymnngrnmma.  Grape  F., 
Hotrychiiim.  Hart's- tongue  F..  Phyltitis  Se»lop,n- 
drium.  Harttord  F.,  Lygodium  pulmntum.  Holly  F.. 
Polgitirhum  I*tnrhiti.*.  Lace  F.,  t'ln  ilnnthr*  tjraril- 
limn.  Lady  F.,  A*ptriii<im  Filixfrmiitn.  Lip  F., 
Cheilanthes.  Maidenhair  F.,  Adinntum;  more  particu- 
larly A.  CapillHH-  Veneris  abroad  ami  A  .  pedatum  at 
home.  Male  F.,  I'ryopt.  n'»  Filir-m-is.  Marsh  F.,  /'<•;/■ 
opteri*  Thrh/ptrri*.  Oak  F.,  Phnptpteris  Ifrt/nptms. 
Ostrich  T.,Matt,Hrein  Struthiopt,  Wj.  Pod  F..  ( <<mU.p. 
I,ri,  thnlietmidr,.  Rattlesnake  P.,  H»tryrhi»m  IT 
.?  i  n  in  num.  Royal  P.,  thmunda  r*  qa  I  i «  Sensitive  P. , 
Omxlen  senstbihs.    Shield  P.,  Uryopteri*.    Stag- horn 
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P.  See  Platyeerium.  8un  P.,  Phegopteris.  Sveet  P., 
Myrica  asplenitotia  ;  abroad,  various  Dryoptsris . 
Sword  P.,  Sephrolepis  eialtnta.  Tenoj'  Hair  P.,  Adi- 
anlum  ('apillus-  Veneris.  Walking  P.,  Camptosorus 
rhitophyllu*.  Wall  P.,  Polypodium  vulgare.  Wall- 
rue,  Asplenium  Jiuta-mururin.  Washington  P.,  AV- 
ph  rale  pis  trallata,  var.  Washinyloniensis. 

FERRARIA  (Giovanni  Butt  1st i  Ferrari,  1584-1653. 
Italian  Jesuit,  botanical  writer  and  collaborator  with  the 
celebrated  artist  tiiiide  ltciill.  Iridaeta.  There  are 
7  species,  all  from  the  Cape  of  (iood  Hope,  rarely  grow- 
ing more  than  U  in.  high.  They  have  a  large,  irreg- 
ular corru  and  very  glaucous  foliage,  the  lowest  Ivs. 
being  long  and  linear,  the  rest  ovate,  clasping,  sueces 
sively  smaller,  and  topped  by  inflated  sheaths  from 
which  emerge  the  oddest  fls.  imaginable.  These  have 
6  triangular,  spreading,  crisped,  petal-like  lobes,  won- 
derfully marked  with  many  dull  colors,  as  yellow,  green, 
purple  and  brown.  Each  spathe  contains  several  fis.. 
and  the  Us.  are  united  at  the  verv  base,  eonnivent  and 
cup-shaped  below  the  spreading  lobes.  The  fls.  last  only 
from  morning  to  afternoon  of  a  single  day,  but  there  is 
a  fair  succession.  Some  are  visited  by  carrion  flies. 
Only  one  specie*,  F.  undulnia,  is  advertised  at  pres- 
ent, but  the  other  G  are  doubtless  of  equal  interest. 
The  first  is  the  oldest  kind  in  cult.  It  was  known  to 
pre-Linnjron  authors  as  Flos  Indieus  and  Gladiolus  In- 
dieus. E.  S.  Miller  writes  thai  the  bulbs  should  be  stored 
like  Gladiolus  in  a  dry,  warm  place,  away  from  mice. 

a.  Fls.  dull  brownish  purple. 
ondnlata,  Linn.    Stem  stout,  erect  :  upper  Ivs.  and 
spathes  l!*-2  in.  long:  fls.  2  in.  across,  largely  dull  pur- 
ple; anthers  oblong,  with  parallel  cells.  B.M.  144. 

aa.  Fit,  greenish. 
uncinata.  Sweet.    Lvs.  2-3,  linear  :   fls.  2.  "cream 
colored,  edged  with  sage  green,"  according  to  W.  K. 
Endicott. 

AAA.  Fls.  dnrk  purple. 
strata,  Lodd.  Lv*.  about  4,  sword  shaped  :  fls.  3-4. 

Other  names  are  advertised  by  Dutch  bnlb  growers,  but 
are  not  to  In*  found  In  Imtex  KewensU  or  Flora  Capemis 
F.  Cnnarirnsis.etrteitti,  Cnneki/tora.  grandillora,  immaeulatn. 
litiaeea  ami  rosea.  These  can  perhaps  be  accounted  for  under 
Tlgrldla,  where  F  Paronia  belongs.  \y  jj 

FERTILITY  of  soils:  that  condition  of  soils  which 
makes  them  productive.  The  elements  of  productivity 
are,  a  full  supply  of  available  plant-food,  a  suitable  and 

continuous  supply  of  moisture,  good  physical  conditions 
of  the  soil,  coupled  with  suitable  seed  and  climate. 

Land  may  contain  vast  quantities  of  potential  nltro 
gen.  potash'  and  phosphoric  acid  and  other  plant-food, 
and  vet  1*  unfruitful, -infertile.  Most  of  the  potential 
plant-food  in  the  soil  is  lazy,  not  available  in  sufficient 
quantities  in  a  single  season  to  produce  maximum  crops . 
Average  arable  land  which  contains  from  3,000-4,000 
|wunds  of  nitrogen,  an  equal  amount  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  four  times  as  much  potash  in  the  first  8  inches  of  an 
acre,  may  produce  only  15  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre, 
which  requires,  with  the  straw,  but  24,  13  and  20  pounds 
of  these  three  elements  respectively.  Therefore,  land 
may  contain  a  great  abundance  of  potential  plant-food 
and  yet  not  contain  enough  of  that  which  is  available 
for  a  full  crop.  To  make  land  more  fertile,  one  or  more 
of  the  following  means  may  be.  employed.  Usually 
dcepcr  and  more  thorough  tillage  should  first  be  re 
Nortvd  to,  since  most  lauds,  by  reason  of  careless  farm- 
ing, contain  much  inert  plant-food.  Superior  tillage  is 
almost  certain  to  produce  frultfulnes*.  and  therefore 
should  he  resorted  to  In-fore  more  expensive  methods 
are  tried.  Tillage  not  only  makes  plant-food  more  avail- 
able, but  It  improves  the  physical  conditions  of  the  soil, 
thereby  making  it  more  comfortable  for  tho  plant;  it 
may  also  nssi-t  in  relieving  the  laud  of  surplus  water, 
and  give  to  the  soil  the  power  of  retaining  largo  stores 
of  moisture  by  capillary  action. 

Moisture  plsvs  such  an  important  part  in  productive- 
ness that  it  may  be  said  to  constitute  its  prime  factor. 
(  lav  soils  are  iisuallv  composed  of  such  fine  particles 
that  water  percolates  through  them  slowly  or  not  at  all. 
The  rainfall  then  must  either  run  off  over  the  surface. 
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or  remain  to  be  evaporated.  The  aim  should  be  to  no 
prepare  the  land  by  subdrainago.  plowing  and  surface 
till  ape,  and  by  introducing  at  least  one  crop  of  tap-rooted 
planu  in  the  rotation,  that  the  surplus  water  will  filter 
through  the  soil  in  a  reasonable  time.  Percolation  of 
rainwater  through  soils  makes  them  more  friable  and 
warmer  in  spring,  aSraies  the  land,  promotes  beneflrial 
biological  and  chemical  changes,  and  brings  to  the  soil 
the  nitrogenous  compounds  contained  In  the  rainwater. 
Soils  which  are  reasonably  porous  hare  the  power  of 
retaining  more  moisture,  and  of  giving  it  up  to  plants 
when  needed  to  a  greater  extent,  than  either  open  sandy 
•>r  close  clay  soils  do.  Fertility,  which  results  In  fruit- 
fulness,  is  governed  very  largely  by  the  water  and  mois- 
ture conditions  of  the  soil,  and  these,  in  turn,  are  largely 
governed  by  the  texture  of  the  land  and  the  amount  of 
humus  which  It  contains. 

Legumes,  used  either  as  a  harvest  or  cover-crop,  pro- 
mote fertility.  A  cover-crop  of  clovers  planted  August 
t.  and  analysed  «4  days  after  planting,  contained  of 
nitrogen,  In  roots  and  tops,  per  acre  as  follows: 


4.1 

78 


Lbs. 
135 
103 
145 


clover   67 

Clovers  and  other  legume*  may  be  used  to  fix  and  store 
up  the  uncomblned  nitrogen  of  the  air  and  to  digest  and 
make  available  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  land, 
thereby  greatly  Increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Barn  manures,  when  properly  cared  for  and  Intelli- 
gently applied,  not  only  furnish  acceptable  plant-food 
but  humus  as  well.  Fertility  and  high  productivity 
usually  may  be  maintained  many  years  by  means  of  su- 
perior tillage,  leguminous  harvest  and  cover-crops,  and 
the  manures  of  the  farm.  In  some  eases  a  high  state  of 
fertility  can  be  maintained  only  by  occasional  applica- 
tions of  commercial  mineral  fertilisers,  as  phosphates 
and  potash,  but  too  often  expensive  fertilisers  have  been 
substituted  for  Ullage,  leguminous  plants  and  barn 
nukfi  u  res. 

Fertility  may  frequently  be  promoted  by  light  appli- 
cations (20  to  30  bushels  per  acre)  of  quick  lime.  Lime 
may  serve  to  make  plant-food  more  available,  improve 
soil  texture  and  correct  acidity.  Its  use  is  especially 
recommended  on  clay  and  moist  lands  and  in  orchards 
where  the  trmund  is  much  shaded.  Applications  of  pyp- 
sum  and  salt  are  sometimes  beneficial  In  maintaining 
fertility,  but  they,  as  well  as  lime,  usually  act  Indirectly, 
as  the  soil  Is  seldom  deficient 
In  these  constituents  so  far  as 
they  are  required  as  plant- 
food.  On  high-priced  lands, 
especially  those  devoted  to 
horticulture,  tho  soil  should 
be  made  and  kept  fertile— well 
op  to  its  highest  productive 
power. 

Sometimes  soils  are  rendered 
unfruitful  by  the  presence  of 
<lcleterious  substances,  as  or- 
ganic acids  or  alkaline  salts, 
<>r  a  superabundance  of  some 
one  or  more  of  Its  usually  use- 
ful ingredients,  as  water  or 
nitrogenous  matter.  An  ex- 
cess of  nitrogen  stimulates  the 
growth  of  sulk  and  straw  at 
the  expense  of  grain,  or  in  the 
orchard  it  tends  to  the  for- 
mation of  wood  rather  than 
to  fruitfulness.  The  acidity 
should  be  corrected  by  lime, 
as  noted  above,  the  surplus 
water  removed  by  drainage, 
the  nitrogenous  matter  re- 
duced by  the  production  of 
such  crops  as  are  not  harm- 
fully affected  by  its  super- 
abundance, such  as  forage 

crops  which  are  prised  for  their  foliage  rather  than  for 
their  seeds,  while  the  alkalinity  may  sometimes  be  over- 
come by  deep  tillage  or  irrigation.       j,  P, 
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■14.  A  pollen  (tain  of 
LIUum  PhiUdelphicwn. 
Before  leaving  anibcr.  seen 
In  section  :  t.  the  tube 
cell;  a,  the  generative 
eell,  The  large  spherical 
body  in  each  cell  Is  the 
nucleus,     Magnified  500 
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The  union  of 
male  cell  and  a  female  eell,  to  form  a  new  one  capable 
of  growing  into  a  plant.  The  term  was  formerly  used 
to  Include  the  transfer  of  pollen  to  the  stigma  (e.g., 
Darwin's  "On  the  Fertilisation  of  Orchids  by  Insects"), 
but  this  process  Is  now  generally  distinguished  as  Pol- 
lination, which  see.  In  the 
lower  plants,  fertilization  can 
be  much  more  readily  ob- 
served than  In  the  seed  plants, 
because  in  the  latter  it  takes 
place  insido  of  opaque  parts, 
and  therefore  can  be  studied 
only  by  the  most  careful  mi- 
croscopical methods.  The 
process  of  fertilization  is  here 
described  as  it  occurs  in  lilies. 
In  other  seed  plants  it  diffirs 
in  details. 
The  generative  eell  [g,  Fig. 

814)  is  produced  by  tho  pol- 
len grain  before  it  leaves  the 
anther.  It  is  usually  lenticu- 
lar, and  placed  at  one  end  of 
tho  grain.  Its  most  important 
part  is  the  spherical  nucleus, 
which  occupies  tho  center. 
When  the  pollen  grain  is  con- 
veyed to  the  stigma  (s,  Fig. 

815)  ,  the  larger  cell  (t.  Fig. 

814)  ,  nourished  by  food  it  ab- 
sorbs from  the  stigma,  grows, 
forming  a  long  tube  {pt,  Fig. 

815)  ,  which  traverses  the  nar- 
row triangular  canal  (1,  2,  3, 
Fig.  815)  that  leads  down  the 
long  style  to  the  ovary.  In 
many  plants  the  style  Is  not 
hollow.  In  this  case,  and  often 
when  it  has  a  canal,  the  pollen 
tube  pushes  its  way  between 
the  cells  of  the  style,  living 
on  the  food  it  absorbs.  About 
the  time  the  tube  begins  to 
grow  (or  later)  the  generative 
cell  divides  into  two.  These 
male  cells,  or  sperms,  mi^rnte 
down  the  tube  (pt.  Fig.  815), 
which  makes  its  way  into  the 
opening  between  the  inner  in- 
tegument (i,  Fig.  810)  of  the 
ovule,  penetrates  the  body  of 
the  ovule  and  enters  the  em- 
bryo-sac (A*.  Fig.  816).  Its 
direction  of  growth  is  deter- 
mined by  substances,  proba- 
bly chiefly  the  sugars,  con- 
tained In  the  parts  which  it 
traverses. 

While  the  pollen  tube  has 
been  growing,  the  female  cell 

lias  been  forming  in  the  embryo-sac  (A',  Fig.  810). 
Tho  nucleus  of  this  huge  cell,  originally  single,  has  di- 
vided into  two,  these  Into  four,  and  these  into  eight 
nuclei,  four  migrating  to  each  end.  Then  one  from 
each  group  advance*  toward  the  middle  of  the  sac  and 
the  two  fuse  into  one  it,  Fig.  810).  One  group  of  three 
(sometimes  after  dividing  again  and  again,  sometimes 
only  the  original  three)  may  organize  cells  at  the  antip- 
odal end  of  the  embryo  »*«  M.  *">«:■  8,01  ■  ,n  t00 
lilies,  however,  this  dors  not  go  far,  and  two  of  the 
three  antipodal  nuclei  are  seen  to  be  already  reduced  in 
size  and  partially  disorganized.  They  have  no  further 
history.  The  group  of  three  nearest  the  point  of  en- 
trance of  pollen  tube  accumulate  the  living  protoplasm 
about  them  and  thus  organize  three  naked  cells.  Two 
of  these  (called  synergida!)  usually  begin  to  disor- 
ganise before  the  pollen  tube  reaches  them,  but  may 
persist  until  then  or  even  later.  In  tho  lilies  they  usu- 
ally disappear  early.  The  third  Is  the  egg,  or  oospbere. 
When  the  pollen  tube  enters  the  embryo-sac,  Its  end  be- 
comes softened  and  bursts,  permitting  one  or  both  of 
c»lls  to  migrate  from  it.  One  male 
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of  a, 
Littum  Phi  lade 
Cut    length  wise  almost 
Ui roach  the  center;  #, 
st  ignis  on  which 


The  course  of  the  pollen 
tube,  pt,  Is  indk-ated  by 
broken  line.  At  the  right, 
1.2.3, 4.  are  cross  sections 
of  the  pistil  at  the  levels 
indicated  by  the  arrow*  - 
1.  the  stigma;  2,  3.  the 


canal  which  leads  into  the 
three  chambers  of  4.  the 
ovary,  in  each  chamber 
of  which  are  two  rows  of 
ovules.   Natural  size. 
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( f,  Fig.  816>  fate*  with  the  nucleus  of  the  egg  (  ?,  Fig. 
810),  and  fertilisation  in  complete.  The  other,  hereto- 
fore supposed  to  he  disorganised,  is  now  said  to  fuse 
with 'the  endosperm  nucleus  |c.  Fig.  81(5).  The  fer- 
tilised egg  begins  at  once  to  grow  and  forms  the  em- 


816.  Part  of  an  ovule  of  LUlum  Phlladelphicum. 

Cut  lengthwise:  i,  i,  inner  integument,  enclosing,  except 
at  a  uarrow  oriflce  where  the  pollen  tube, pt.  enters,  the 
body  of  the  ovule,  which  in  chiefly  ooenpied  by  the 
large  embryo  sac  K.  A.  antipodal  end  of  embryo 
aae  with  three  nuclei,  one  much  disorganized,  r.  the 
endosperm  nucleus,  Just  being  formed  by  fusion  of 
two  nuclei  from  the  respective  ends  of  the  embryo 
sac.  J .  male  nucleus,  which  has  Just  migrated  from 
pollen  tnlw  and  is  about  to  hue  with  V,  the  egg 
The 


biro,  while  the  endosperm  nucleus  divides  and  forms 
cells  in  which  food  may  be  stored  for  the  embryo  whet) 
It  resume*  growth  at  the  time  of  germination.  " 

Chaki.es  Ueiri  Barnes. 

is  one  fact  that  has  been 
fairly  well  established  by  experiment  and  inquiry, 
namely,  that  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  are  benefited 
by  the  intelligent  application  of  manures  and  fertilisers, 
and  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  such  application  is 
followed  by  profit.  In  the  first  place,  these  crops  should 
he  classified  for  purposes  of  fertilization  according  to 
their  period  of  growth,  the  first  class  Including  the  peren- 
nial fruits  and  flowers,  and  the  second,  the  annual  flowers 
and  vegetables.  Those  of  the  first  class  differ  from  or- 
dinary crops  in  that  a  longer  season  of  preparation  Is 
required,  during  which  time  the  growth  Is  vegetative 
rather  than  productive,  though  upon  this  vegetative 
growth  depends  the  quality  and  value  of  the  fruit  or 
flower  obtained.  The  growth  of  both  tree  and  fruit  is 
dependent,  too,  not  only  upon  the  food  acquired  during 
its  year  of  growth,  but  also  upon  that  previously  ac- 
quired, and  which  has  been  stored  up  in  bud  and 
branches. 

The  tree  fruits  include  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums, 
cherries,  apricots,  etc.    It  may  lie  regarded  as  a  safe 
,  that  the  fertility  elements,  phosphoric  acid. 


potash  and  lime,  contribute  materially  to  the  proper 
growth  and  hardening  «if  the  wood,  aa  well  as  the  matu- 
ration of  the  fruit.  "The  necessity  for  added  nitrogen 
is,  on  the  whole,  much  less  ;  it  should  be  applied  aa 
the  need  for  it  appears  in  the  lack  of  vigor  of  the  tree. 

In  the  next  place,  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  mate 
rials  which  furnish  these  elements  or  constituents  in 
slowly  available  forms  are  liable  to  be  quite  as  useful, 
except  under  special  conditions,  as  those  which  are 
quickly  available,  because  the  tree  growingcontinuously , 
though  slowly,  is  able  to  obtain  from  the  gradually  dis- 
solving substamces  a  sufficient  amount  for  its  daily 
Hence,  as  a  rule,  fertilisers  for  fruit  trees  may 
the  less  available  and  cheaper  forms  of  con- 


Appi.cs  and  Pears.  — On  soils  of  good  natural  char- 
acter, the  fertilization  of  apples  and  pears  need  not  be- 
gin uutil  the  trees  reach  the  bearing  jwriod.  when  an 
annual  dressing  of  400  pounds  per  acre  of  either  of  tin- 
following  mixtures  should  be  applied  in  early  spring, 
and  plowed  in : 

jVo.  /.—One  part,  or  100  pounds  each,  of  ground  hone, 
acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash. 

jVo.  £.  —  One  and  one-half  parts,  or  ISO  pounds,  of 
ground  bone,  and  one  part,  or  1U0  pounds,  of  muriate  of 
potash . 

As  the  trees  grow  older,  these  dressings  should  be  in  - 
creased.  While  no  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down  ns 
to  the  most  profitable  amounts  to  apply,  the  best  growers 
find  that  for  mature  trees  it  pays  to  use  from  1.000  t.» 
1,500  pounds  annually.  In  many  cases  nitrogen,  in 
addition  to  that  contained  in  the  mixture,  should  l«? 
used,  the  kind  and  form  depending,  perhaps,  upon  the 
relative  cost  more  than  upon  any  other  ono  thing,  tin- 
minimum  amount  to  be  20  pounds  per  acre,  or  an  equiva- 
lent of  125  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda.  In  many  cases  U 
is  possible  to  obtain  the  necessary  nitrogen  from  the 
growing  of  leguminous  crops,  aa  crimson  clover  and  red 
clover,  though  when  these  are  used  they  should  he 
plowed  down  early  In  the  spring,  in  order  that  their 
growth  may  not  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  tree. 
If  they  art!  allowed  to  remain  until  mature,  they  absorb 
not  only  the  food  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  growth 
of  tree  "and  fruit,  but  the*  moisture  also,  and  thus  they 
frequently  injure  rather  than  improve  the  crop  pro»- 
pects.  On  poor  soils,  the  necessity  for  fertilisation  Is 
naturally  greater.  In  fact,  on  these  liberal  fertilisation 
—  500  pounds  per  acre  — should  precede  the  setting  of 
the  trees,  and  lie  continued  annually.  On  these  soils, 
too,  green  manuring,  as  a  source  of  nitrogen,  can  he 
practiced  with  safety  for  a  longer  period  than  in  the 
preceding  case. 

Pk  aches.  —  Peaches  differ  from  apples  and  pears  in  re- 
spect to  fertilizing.  The  demands  for  added  plant 
food  are  proportionately  greater  in  the  early  life  of  the 
tree,  and  are  different  because  of  their  more  rapid 
growth,  their  early  hearing,  and  the  exhaustive  charac- 
ter of  the  crops.  On  soils  of  good  natural  character, 
however,  the  necessity  for  fertilizing  is  seldom  apparent 
until  after  the  first  or  second  year  of  growth.  That  i». 
good  soils  will  provide  sufficient  food  for  a  normal  de- 
velopment of  leaf  and  wood,  and  any  additional  fertili- 
zation would  have  the  tendency  to  unduly  increase  the 
tree  growth.  On  medium  and  |Mior  soils,  the  setting  of 
the  trees  should  be  preceded  by  a  fertilisation,  prefer 
ablv  broadcast  in  spring,  and  plowed  in,  with  one  or  the 
other  of  the  mixtures  recommended  for  apples  and 
pears,  as  follows  : 

A'...  /.-One  pnrt.  or  100  pounds  each,  of  ground  bone, 
acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash. 

A«.  -One  and  one  half  parts,  or  150  pounds,  of 
ground  bone  and  one  part,  or  100  pounds,  of  muriate  of 
potash. 

On  the  better  soils,  No.  U.  and  on  tho  poorer,  No.  1,  nt 
the  rate  of  400  to  600  pounds  per  aero,  which  should  be 
followed  by  the  application  of  the  more  soluble  fertili 
zers,  immediately  the  trees  begin  to  hear.  The  need  of 
nitrogen  is  often  very  marked,  and  is  shown  by  a  lack 
of  vigor  of  the  tree.  "Nitrate  of  soda  applied  broadcast 
in  early  spring  has  proved  a  very  valuable  form  of  ni- 
trogen, since  it  is  appropriated  by  tho  roots  during  the 

abundance  of  the  min- 
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leaf  anil  branch.  If  the"qulck-actlng  nitrogenous  fer- 
tilisers are  applied  late,  or  if  too  large  applications  of 
the  slower-acting  nitrogenous  materials  are  applied 
t-arly,  the  tendency  is  t«  provide  for  a  continuous  feed- 
ing ou  nitrogen,  and  thus  encourago  au  undue  develop- 
ment of  leaf  and  branch,  which  doe*  not  permit  the 
ripening  of  the  wood  before  the  beginning  of  winter. 
Thus,  on  theso  soils.  In  addition  to  an  annual  appli- 
cation of  the  basic  formula,  from  100  to  loO  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  200  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and  100 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  should  Iw  applied  early  in 
the  season  and  carefully  worked  into  the  soil. 

Purus.  Cherries  and  Apricots.  —The  fertilising 
of  these  fruits,  when  grown  on  the  different  classes  of 
•oils,  need  not  differ  materially  from  that  recommended 
for  peaches  under  the  same  conditions,  though  cherries, 
particularly,  require,  in  addition,  a  relatively  greater 
supply  of  lime,  which  should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of 
30  bushels  per  acre  once  in  about  five  years,  and  thor- 
oughly incorporated  with  the  soil. 

Small  FufiTS  AXt)  Berries. — These,  in  respect  to 
their  general  character,  correspond  more  nearly  with 


than  with  the  cereal  grains  or  fruits, 
,  in  most  eases,  natural  sources  of  plant -food  arc 
ignored,  and  the  more  quickly  available  materials,  par- 
ticularly nitrogenous  and  phosphatic,  applied. 

In  the  case  of  strawberries,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
soil  in  which  the  plants  are  set  should  be  supplied  with 
soluble  and  available  phosphoric  acid  ;  hence  an  appli- 
cation, broadcast  previous  to  setting,  of  from  500  to  800 
pounds  per  acre  of  the  mixture  No.  1,  is  recommended. 
The  nitrogen  should  also  be  in  quickly  available  forms, 
and  should  be  supplied  in  sufficient  quantities  at  time 
of  setting  the  plant  to  enable  it  to  mature,  and  thus  to 
better  withstand  the  rigors  of  winter.  Hence,  an  addi- 
tional application  of  loo  pounds  of  dried  blood,  or  its 
equivalent  In  nitrate  of  soda  or  ammonia,  is  advisable, 
particularly  on  soils  not  previously  well  enriched  with 
organic  nitrogenous  matter.  In  the  spring  of  the  sea- 
son during  which  the  first  crop  Is  harvested,  dressing 
with  a  quick-acting  fertilizer,  rich  in  nitrogen,  is  de- 
sirable, carefully  applied  between  the  rows,  and  prefer- 
ably worked  into  the  soil. 

Raspberries  and  blackberries  also  require  a  soil  well 
enriched  with  the  mineral  elements,  to  insure  an 
abundant  and  strong  growth  of  canes.  The  need  for  ni- 
trogen, while  apparent,  is  less  marked  than  in  the  case 
of  the  strawberries,  and  the  slower-acting  forms  serve 
a  good  purpose,  provided  they  are  not  applied  in  too 
great  quantities,  so  as  to  encourage  a  large  growth  of 
plant,  which  does  not  fully  mature.  An  annual  applica- 
tion of  mixture  No.  2  is  recommended  at  the  rate  of  400 
to  600  pounds  per  acre. 

Currants  and  goosclierric*  are  less  likely  to  need  ni- 
trogen than  the  other  berry  crops,  Wmise  of  the  ten- 
dency to  the  development  of  mildew.  In  common  with 
the  other  crops  mentioned,  they  should  be.  abundantly 
supplied  with  the  minerals  (phosphoric  acid  and  potash), 
and  mixture  No.  1  may  bo  used  at  the  rate  of  500  to 
1.000  pounds  per  acre. 

Grapes. —  Grapes  are  more  exhaustive  than  most  of 
the  fruit  crops,  largely  because  of  the  larger  total  crop 
harvested,  ami  the  special  need  is  for  phosphoric  acid 
jsVQf*!  pot&A  It «        f*?w^  (* sonif* n  f 0  Tis4*v  t^c*  Hu^)j)lif*(l  mu 


tures  No.  1  or  No.  2,  and  very  liberal  dressings  are  rrc 
ommended — from  MOO  to  l,,TO0  pounds  per  acre  annu- 
ally-after  the  bearing  |teriod  begins. 

Hosts  and  other  Ft.owr.nino  Plants.  -  In  tbe  grow- 
ing of  flowers  and  herbaceous  plants,  phosphoric  acid  is 
particularly  needed,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
ground  bone  is  one  of  the  most  useful  forma  from  which 
to  obtain  it,  since  It  furnishes  both  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phoric acid  in  slowly  available  forms.  A  good  mixture 
for  both  the  field  and  prepared  soils  may  consist  of  four 
parts  of  ground  bone  and  one  of  muriate  of  potash,  ap- 
plied at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  per  square  ml,  and 
preferably  worked  into  the  soil  previous  to  setting  the 
plants  ;  the  after  application  may  be  made  in  the  fall 
at  the  same  rate. 

Vegetable  Chops.  — Vegetables  constitute  a  group  of 
plant*  distinguished  from  all  others,  isith  because  of 
habits  and  of  their  purposes  of 


they  should  all  be  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  avail- 
able food.  Since  nitrogen  is  the  one  element  that  more 
than  any  other  stimulates  leaf  and  stem  growth,  Its  use 
is  extremelv  beneficial  for  all  of  these  crops,  and  be- 
cause of  their  relatively  high  commercial  value  the 
quantity  of  fertilizer  may  be  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
for  the  other  groups.  While  a  classification  of  these 
crops  is  possible,  a  fertiliser  of  the  following  composition 
may  bo  regarded  as  a  basic  mixture  for  the  entire 


Nitrogen  4« 

Phosphoric  acid  «« 

Potash  10* 

The  nitrogen  should  be  derived  in  part  from  quickly 
available  sources,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  should  be  all 
soluble  or  available,  and  the  potash  from  muriate. 
This  should  be  applied  in  part  broadcast,  and  in  part  in 
the  row  at  time  of  planting,  at  the  rate  of  1,000  to  1,500 
pounds  per  acre,  and  upou  soils  naturally  poor,  two  or 
three  additional  annual  top-dressings  with  nitrate  of 
soda,  at  the  rate  of  from  50  to  100  pounds  per  acre,  will 
prove  very  serviceable.  Edward  B.  Vookhkkh. 

FERULA  (possibly  the  stems  were  anciently  used  as 
ferules).  Cmbtllitrnt.  Giant  Fennel.  This  large 
genus  Includes  2  hardy  herbs,  which  are,  perhaps,  the 
tallest  plants  cult,  for  ornament  in  this  large  (but  from 
the  garden  standpoint  unimportant  I  order.  They  are 
valued  for  the  excessive  fineness  with  which  their  foli 
age  is  cut,  ami  their  clusters  of  perhaps  40-50  umbels 
of  minute  yellow  Us.  borne  on  stout  stems,  which  rise 
fur  above  the  foliage.  V.  Tingitana.  Linn.,  from  N. 
Africa,  has  Ivs.  4  times  ternatcly  pinnatiseet,  somewhat 
glaucous.  IJ.M.  7207.  The  common  error  that  it  comes 
from  Spain  goes  back  to  Morison,  1080.  Llndley  origi 
nated  the  false  notion  that  this  plant  is  the  source  of 
giim  ammoniac.  F.  commnnis.  Linn.,  from  S.  En.,  has 
deep  green  Ivs.,  with  more  linear  segments  and  more 
compact  habit.  xy,  jj, 

FE88ENDEN,  THOMAS  GREEN,  editor  and  author, 
1 771-1837.  founded  "The  New  England  Farmer''  at  Bos- 
ton In  1822,  and  edited  it  until  his  death.  The  present 
"New  England  Farmer"  is  not  the  lineal  surcessorof  Fes- 
senden's  paper.  Fessendeti  is  chiefly  noted  as  a  satirical 
poet,  and  he  was  more  of  a  literary  man  than  a  gardener, 
lie  was  born  at  Walpole,  N.  II.,  was  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  17%,  and  studied  law.  He  went  to 
England  in  1803,  and  there  published  his  humorous 
poem,  the  "Terrible  Tractoration."  He  settled  In  Boston 
about  1804.  In  addition  to  "The  New  England  Farmer," 
he  edited  the  short-lived  "Horticultural  Register,"  and 
"The  Silk  Manual."  Ho  wrote  "The  Complete  Farmer 
and  Rural  Economist," "The  New  American  Gardener," 
and  "The  American  Kitchen  Gardener,"  three  books  of  a 
cyclopedic  nature  designed  to  cover  the  fields  of  agri- 
culture, horticulture  and  vegetable  gardening  respec- 
tively. They  adhered  very  closely  to  the  eonterapora 
neons  English  type  of  horticultural  writing.  These 
hooks  profess  to'  have  passed  through  many  editions, 
but  they  were  little  alter<-d  from  issue  to  issue.  They 
often  seem  to  lack  the  enthusiasm  of  direct  contact 
with  growing  plants.  Fesscnden's  time  was  one  of  gen- 
eral farming,  and  the  vicw-pointof  gardening  was  mostly 
that  of  the  home  or  amateur,  lie  lived  before  the  days 
of  specialized  farming  on  a  large  scale,  and  of  commer- 
cial horticulture  and  floriculture.  During  the  greater 
part  of  his  editorship  of  "The  New  England  Farmer- 
there  wns  but  one  other  Important  American  agricultural 
paper.  "The  American  Farmer."  which  was  published  at 
Baltimore.  Is-ginnlng  l*T.t.  The  most  important  contem- 
poraneous American  writings  on  horticulture  of  a  cyclo- 
pedic nature  were  "The  American  Gardener's  Calen- 
dar." by  Bernard  M 'Malum.  Philadelphia,  1800,  and 
"The  American  Gardener  "of  John  Gardiner  and  David 
Hepburn,  Georgetown,  I).  ('..  1804.  For  a  copy  of  "The 
Country  Lovers,"  Fesscnden's  once  famous  song  to  the 
tune  of  Yankee  Doodle,  together  with  Hawthorne's 
pen-picture  of  the  man.  and  an  account  of  his  inter- 
esting life,  see  Duyckinck,  Cyc.  Am.  Lit.  1 :595-fi99. 

W.  M. 
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(an  ancient  name  of  uncertain  meaning). 
<  J  mutineer.  FKaci'B  Okaba.  Usually  cespitose,  peren- 
nial grasses  of  varying  habit.  Lvs.  rather  dry.  harsh, 
and  usually  narrow.  Spikelcts  several,  in  dense  or  loose 
and  spreading  panicle*;  empty  glumes  unequal,  mostly 
keeled  ;  flowering-glumes  not  keeled,  pointed.  Spe- 
cies about  80,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  are 
essentially  permanent  pasture  grasses,  but  some  are 
useful  for  lawns  and  ornamental  purposes. 

glaucs,,  Lam.  (FettHra  ov\na.  var.  gltiuea,  Hack.). 
Blue  Fkscu*  Orabs.  A  banilsonie,  tufted,  hardy  per- 
ennial grass,  with  deep,  silvery  blue  leaves  resembling 
the  common  Sheep's  Fescue  \Fr*tuca  ovina\,  and  by 
most  authors  regarded  as  a  variety  of  it.  Lv*.  very 
narrow,  conduplicate  :  panicle  sumewbat  one-sided  and 
short:  splkeleta3-8-fld.,  with  a  short  awn.  — An  attractive 
plant  for  edgings  or  for  contrast  of  foliage  with  deeper 
colored  plants.  Often  used  also  in  hanging-baskets, 
window-boxes  and  the  rockery.  It  will  grow  almost  any- 
where if  not  too  densely  shaded.  Propagated  by  divi- 
sion of  the  tuftt. 

amsthtstina,  Host.  {F.  ot-lnn,  var.  ptammiphila, 
Hack.).  Avery  pretty  grass  with  violet-colored  culm 
and  sheaths:  I  vs.  somewhat  thin  and  long,  blue-green: 
panicles  slightly  branched,  small,  often  violet-colored: 
spikelots  short-awned,  seldom  awnless.  Europe.  — I'se- 
ful  as  an  ornamental  grass  in  the  garden  for  dry,  sunny 
places.  Propagated  by  division. 

Various  Fescues  aro  used  iu  pastures  and  In  lawn  grass  mix- 
tures. F.  duriuteula.  Linn,  t  Festura  ovlna,  var.  duriusruta. 
Hack.).  A  slender,  densely  tufted  perennial  crass.  1-2  ft.  high: 
Ivs.  very  tine,  radical,  closely  resembling  Sheep's  Fescue.  Pani- 
cle open.  Eu.  Thrive*  on  dry,  sandy  soils  unfit  for  the  growth 
of  better  grasses.  It  possesses  some  vslue  as  a  lawn  grass,  but 
if  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  sown  thickly  and  unmixed 
with  other  griuws.—  P.  hetrrophilla.  lam.  A  rather  slender 
perennial  European  crass,  2^4  ft.  high:  Ivs.  of  two  distinct 
forma,  the  radical  ones  3-nerved.  narrow,  hairy  and  folded  to- 
gether; those  on  the  culms  mnrh  broader,  flat,  and  fr-7-rlbbed: 
panicle  Urge,  open  and  nodding;  at  the  apex.  Ku.  It  is  an 
excellent  crass  for  woodland  parks,  where  it  Is  too  shady  for 


P.  B.  Kennedy, 
i  for  Cor*  Salad. 

FEVEBBU8H.    See  Pemoin. 

FEVERFEW.    Chrytanlhemum  Partheninm. 

FEVEB  TBEE  is  Piurkneyn  pubent. 

FEVEBWOBT.  Tri'os'rHm. 

FIBEB  PLAHT8  are  treated  only  incidentally  in  this 
work.  Division  of  l*ublications.  I*.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  ('..issues  free  publications 
of  the  Office  of  Fiber  Investigations. 

FlCUS  (ancient  Latin  name).  Frlieaeefr.  The  Fig, 
the  India  Rubber  Plant,  the  Banyan  Tree  and  the  Creep- 
ing Fig  of  conservatory  walls  belong  to  this  vast  aud  nat- 
ural genus,  which  has  "over  (S00  species  scattered  through 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  world.  Ficus  has  uo  near  ally 
of  garden  value.  It  is  a  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  and 
.-limbers,  with  milky  juice.  In  the  common  Fig  the  Ivs. 
are  deeply  lotted,  but  in  most  of  the  other  species  they 
are  entire  or  else  the  mnrgin  is  wavy  or  has  a  few  teeth 
or  an  occasionol  small  lobe.  The  Ivs.  are  nearly  always 
alternate.  F.  hixpida  being  the  only  species  of  those  de- 
scribed below  which  has  opposite  Ivs.  The  foliage  in 
r'icus  varies  all  the  way  from  leathery  to  membranous, 
and  is  astonishingly  variable  in  venation,  so  that  the 
veins  are  very  helpful  in  telling  the  species  npart. 
What  the  horticulturist  cnlls  the  Fig,  or  fruit.  Is  the  fleshy 
receptacle,  while  the  fruit  of  the  botanist  is  the  seed  in- 
side (Fig.  817).  In  the  following  account  fruit  is  used 
Instead  of  receptacle. 

The  fertilization  or  caprifl.-ntion  of  the  Fig  Is  one  of 
the  most  surprising,  interesting  and  complicated  chap- 
ters in  natural  history,  and  is  of  great  practical  Impor- 
tance.  See  Fig,  where  the  culture  of  F.  Carica  is  dis 
cussed. 

The  most  important  ornamental  plant  in  the  genus  is 
the  India  Hubber  Plant  |  F.  ,U,»t,m  |,  whirl,  probably 

\ 


ranks  amongst  the  25  most  popular  foliage 
home  use  indoors.  Its  culture  is  given  below  at  length. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  Important  rubber-producing 
plants.  See  Hubber  Plant*. 

The  Creeping  Fig  {F.  pumila,  better  known  as  repent 
or  ttipuluta ) ,  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  best  climbers 
for  covering  conservatory  walls.  It  clings  close  and 
makes  a  dense  mat  of  foliage,  which  la  about  as  dark  in 
color  as  the  English  Ivy.  The  plant  has  been  cult,  since 
1771,  but  within  the  last  quarter  century  has  come  to  be 
recognised  as  the  best  plant  there  Is  for  its  special  pur- 
pose. Once  in  a  long  while  it  fruits  in  conservatories, 
and  the  fruiting  branches  are  very  unlike  the  barren 
ones.  They  stand  out  from  the  conservatory  wall  in- 
stead of  lying  flat  and  close.  The  Ivs.  of  the  barren 
branches  are  less  than  an  inch  long 
and  heart  -  shaped,  with  one  side 
longer  than  the  other  at  the  base 
and  a  very  short  petiole  ;  the  Ivs. 
of  fruiting  branches  are  2-3  inches 
long,  elliptic -oblong,  narrowed  at 
the  base,  and  with  a  petiole  some- 
times half  an  inch  long. 

Among  the  many  wonders  of  the 
genus  Ficus  are  the  epiphytal  habit 
of  some,  the  huge  spread  of  the 
Banyan  Tree  \F.  lienghalenti*  I, 
and  the  fact  that  some  species  ripen 
their  fruits  under  ground.  Some  of 
the  tallest  tropical  trees  arc  mem- 
bers of  this  genus,  and  often  they 
begin  life  by  climbing  upon  other 
trees.  The  Ficus  often  overtops  and 
outlives  the  other  tree,  which  may 
be  seen  In  every  stage  of  decay,  or 
may  have  entirely  disappeared, 
leaving  the  giant  climber  twined 
spirally  around  a  great  hollow  cyl- 
inder. The'Banyan  Tree  sends  down 
some  of  its  branches  (or  aerial 
roots)  into  the  soil,  these  take  root, 
mske  new  trunks,  and  eventually 

rduce  a  greot  forest,  In  which  It 
impossible  to  tell  the  original 
trunk.  The  Banyan  in  the  botanic 
gardens  at  Calcutta  sprung  from 
a  seed  probably  dropped  by  a  passing  bird  into  the  crown 
of  a  date  palm  •  little  more  than  a  century  ago.  The 
main  trunk  is  now  42  ft.  in  circumference  ;  there  are 
232  additional  trunks,  many  of  them  8-10  ft.  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  brauches  extend  over  an  area  860  ft. 
In  circumference,  forming  a  dense  evergreen  canopy 
through  which  sunlight  never  penetrates.  The  Banyan 
nnder  which  Alexander  camped,  and  which  Is  said  to 
have  sheltered  7,000  men,  now  measures  2,000  ft.  in 
circumference  and  has  3,000  trunks.  Other  species 
have  the  same  method  of  propagation,  but  F.  Btngkal- 
entit  is  the  most  famous. 

The  various  species  of  Ficus  are  cultivated  for  fruit, 
for  ornament  in  greenhouses,  and  for  shade  outdoors  in 
the  extreme  South,  as  indicated  in  the  key  by  a,  aa. 
aaa.  The  shade  trees  are  procurable  from  aoutl 
Florida  and  southern  California. 


817.  Young  Piga. 
Showing    how  they 
srlse  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves. 


Index  of  names  (synonyms  in  italic): 


surea.  1*. 
aiittralit.  7. 
Beuglialcnsis.  20. 
t'arlra.  1 

cl.vlira.  2  and  U. 
erects.  X 
glmni-nttn.  11. 
hl.pl.ia.  10. 
Indira,  19 


infectoris,  12. 
macrocarpa,  4^ 


nitida,  17. 
oppotitifolia,  10. 
Palmcri.  10. 
Pareelli.B. 

A.  Cult,  tar  fruit. 


pumila.  8. 
qiierrifolia.  5. 

rebgiosa.  21. 
repent,  8. 
rt-tusa,  17, 
nil.irinosa.7and  13. 
stipulata.  8. 


I.  Carica,  Linn.  Figs.  817,  821,  822.  Height  15-30  ft. : 
Ivs.  3-5-luhed.  the  lobes  more  or  less  wavy  margined 
or  Jolted,  and  with  palmate  veins,  whereas  nearly  all 
species  mentioned  below  arc  pinnately  veined  :  fr. 
single,  axillary,  pear-shaped.  Supposed  to  be  a  native 
of  Carta,  in  Asia  Minor.  Makes  a  lino  pot-plant,  and 
fruits  freely  in  northern  conservatories.  For  culture, 
sec  Fig. 
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AA  Cult. 


indoort  tor  ornament,  henct  not  tall  trees 
under  these  condition* . 


b.  Habit  erect,  not  climbing, 
c.  Under  surface  of  lv$.  not  rutty. 

'.  variegated  {exeept  in  a  variety  of  .Vo. 
B.  Lv*.  entire  or  with  margins  wavy,  not  lobed. 
r.  ifervet  numerous,  SO  pair*  or  to. 
2.  elastic*,  Roxb.  India  Rcubkh  Plant.  Figs.  818, 
SJO.  Lvs.  3-12  in.  long,  shining,  leathery,  oblong  to 
cllij-Uc,  with  an  abrupt,  dull  point;  nerves  parallel,  run- 
ning at  nearly  right  angles 
from  midrib  to  margin:  fr. 
in  pairs,  sessile,  in  axils  of 
fallen  lvs„  covered  at  first 
by  a  hooded  Involucre,  when 
ripe  greenish  yellow,  X  in. 
long.  Damp  forests  of  trop. 
Asia,  U.K.  2:547. -Becomes 
100  ft.  high  in  tropics,  but 
becomes  unsightly  under 
glass  at  8  or  10  ft.  Cult, 
plants  mostly  have  a  single 
stem,  but  there  Is  a  growing 
domand  for  compart  and 
branching  plants.  Var. 
riegata  (var.  a  urea,  Hort.  \ 
Is  much  less  popular.  Lvs. 
creamy  white  or  yellow  near 
the  edges.  J.  D.  Eisele  says 
it  is  liable  to  fungous  dis- 
eases. This  species  is  also 
grown  South  as  a  shade  tree. 
The  nervation  is  very  char- 
acteristic. So,  also,  is  the 
handsome  rosy  sheath  which 
incloses  the  young  lvs.,  and 
which  soon  drops  off.  This 
is  regarded  as  a  stipule  of 
exceptionally  great  sixe. 

rr.  ifervet  about  s  pairt. 
3.  erecta,  Thunb.  Extra- 
ordinarily variable  :  shrub 
to  small  tree,  glabrous,  pu- 
bescent, or  almost  strigose  : 
lvs.  broadly  ovate,  obovate 
or  elliptic  (lanceolate  in  var. 
Sieboldii).  entire  or  with 
here  and  there  a  lobe,  or 
rather  coarsely  dentate  above 
the  middle:  fr.  single  or  in 
pairs,  peduncled  or  subses- 
sile,  and  either  globose  and 
not  stalked  or  pear-shaped 
and  long  -  stalked.  Hima- 
layas. China,  Japan.  B.M.  75.™  (where  the  lvs.  look 
rather  leathery).  Procurable  through  dealers  in  Japa- 
nese plants. 

rrr.  ifervet  about  3  pair*. 

4.  macrocarpa,  Wight.  Becomes  a  large,  climbinK 
tree:  lvs.  5  in.  long,  membranous,  broadly  ovate;  peti- 
ole 2-2 S  in.  long:  fr.  1-2V»  in.  thick,  spotted,  globose,  in 
eauline  clusters.  India. —  This  name  was  once  adv.  by 
John  Saul,  who  spoke  of  the  plant  as  a  shrub  with 
leathery  lvs. 

KB.  Lvt.  deeply  lobed,  not  merely  wary. 

5.  quercilolia,  Roxb.  The  oak-leaved  form  is  (he  typi- 
cal one,  but  King  includes  F.  humilis.  Roxb.,  in  which 
the  lvs.  are  serrate  or  nearly  entire  and  not  lobed.  Lvs. 
2-5  in.  long,  "thickly  membranous;"  nerves  5-7-pairs; 
petiole  X-l  in.  long:  fr.  in  axillary  pairs,  egg-  or  pea- 
shaped.  Burma,  Malaya,  where  it  in  a  shrub,  often 
creeping  or  decumbent.  L.B.C.  16:1540  (fruiting  soon 
after  Importation,  when  2  ft.  high  I.  Adv.  1895  by  Pitcher 
and  Manda,  Voss  refers  this,  with  many  other  syno- 
nyms, to  F.  keterophylla. 

t»D.  foliage  variegated. 

6.  Pmreelli,  Veitch.    Lvs.  thin,  membranous,  light 
u-whlte.  more  or  less  in  the 


manner  of  mosaic,  oblong-oval,  acuminate,  dentate. 
Islands  of  Pacific.  F.S.  22:2273.  F.M.  1874: 124. -Int.  by 
Veitch  about  1874.  A  warmhouse  shrubby  plant;  prob- 
ably the  most  popular  of  the  variegated  forms  of  Ficus. 
J.  D.  Eisele  says  it  is  readily  prop,  by  cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  wood  placed  in  sand  in  brisk  bottom  1 
cult,  in  S.  Calif.,  whore  it  boars  tricolored  fr. 


CC.  Under  turfare  of  young  Ivt.  rutty. 
7.  rubitfnoi*,  Desf.  (*'.  australit,  Willd.). 


leathery,  rounded  or  cordute  at  base,  notched  at  tip:  fr. 
mostly  in  pairs,  globular,  5-6  lines  thick,  usually  warty. 
Australia,  where  it  thro*vs  out  aerial  roots  like  the 
Bauyan  Tree.  B.M.  2939. -The  rusty  color  is  a  beauti- 
ful feature.  Voss  considers  this  a  form  of  F.  elattica. 

BB.  Habit  climbing  or  trailing. 

r.  Form  of  lv*.  ovate,  obtute,  unequally  heart  shaped 
at  bait. 

8.  pumil*.  Linn.  (/*.  *tipulata,  Thunb.  F.  repent, 
Hort.,  not  Rottl.).  Cheeping  Fig.  Fig.  819.  Pros- 
trate or  climbing  shrub,  clinging  closo  to  conserva- 
tory walls  and  then  flattened.  Lvs.  more  or  less 
2-rankod,  on  very  short  petioles,  ovate,  obtuse,  en- 
tiro  or  slightly  wavy,  rounded  or  cordate  at  the  base, 
often  unequally;  veins  prominent  below.  Japan,  China, 
Australia.  B.M.  0657.  K.H.  1891:448.  U.t\  II.  14:560, 
561,  717.  Var.  minima  (F.  minima,  Hort.)  has  smaller 
lvs.  The  species  is  sometimes  used  for  hanging  baskets. 

cc.  Form  of  lv*.  oblong -acuminate,  slightly  notched  at 
base. 

9.  radlcans,  Desf.  Garden  plant,  with  green,  oblong- 
acuminate  lvs.  and  trailing  habit.  Imperfectly  known. 
Habitat  unknown.  Var.  variegata,  Hort.  W.  Bull.,  has 
lvs.  Irregularly  marked  with  creamy  white,  the  variega- 
tion beginning  at  the  margin.  O.C.  III.  22:185.  A.O. 
19:527.  Int.  1897. 

aaa.  Cult,  outdoort  in  southern  Fla.  and  Calif,  for 
thatlr,  etc.,  hence  often  tall  treet. 
D.  Arrangement  of  lvs.  usually  opposite. 

10.  hispida.  Linn.  f.  (F.  oppotititblia,  Willd.).  Shrub 
or  small  tree:  lvs.  entire  or  toothed:  fr.  clustered  on 
old  wood  or  leafy  branches,  hispid,  yellowish.  Asia, 
Trop.  Australia. 

bb.  Arrangement  of  Ivt.  alternate. 
C.   Texture  of  lvs.  membranous,  not  leathery, 
it.  Lvt.  tapering  to  a  point ;  bat*  entire,  obtute. 

11.  glomerita,  Roxb.  Cluster  Fio.  Lvs.  4-7  In. 
long  ;  nerves  4-6  pairs:  fr.  clustered  on  leafless,  scaly 
branches,  pear-  or  top-shaped, '  IX  in.  thick,  reddish. 
India,  Burma. —"A  quick-growing,  evergreen  shade 
tree."- fieasoner.  "A  dense  shade  tree:  lvs.  have  a 
peculiar  metallic  luster:  small  fruits,  much  relished  by 
rattle  and  children."-  Francetcki. 

l>n.  Lvs.  with  an  abrupt,  short,  acuminate  apex  ;  bast 
notched. 

12.  iniectoria,  Roxb.  Lvs.  in.  long  ;  nerves  5-7 
puirs  :  fr.  in  axillary  pairs,  sessile,  globose,  %  in.  thick, 
whitish,  flushed  and  dotted.  Trop.  Asia,  Malaya.  - 
l i rows  60  ft.  high,  and  is  one  of  the  best  shade  trees. 

cc.    Texture  of  lv*.  leathery,  not  membranous. 
p.   Under  surface,  of  lvs.  rusty. 

13.  mbiginosa,  Desf.  Described  at  No.  7. 

DD.   Under  surface  of  lvs.  not  rusty. 
K.  Stipule*  i-ery  large,  rosy,  inclosing  the  young  lv*. 
when  young  and  tailing  off  afterward*. 

14.  elastic*,  Roxb.  Described  at  No.  2. 

15.  macrophylla,  Desf.  More-ton  Bat  Fio.  Lvs. 
ti-10  In.  long,  3-4  in.  wide  :  stipules  2-4  in.  long  :  fr. 
nearly  globular,  9-12  lines  thick,  axillary,  hi  3"s  or  4"s. 
on  short,  thick  peduncles.  Austral.  — Much  planted  in 
southern  and  middle  California,  where,  however,  it  does 
not  perfect  seed.  F.  von  Mueller  says  it  is  perhaps  the 
grandest  of  Australian  avenue  trees. 

ek.   Stipule*  not  exceptionally  large  and  not  roty  or 

dec!  ' 
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F.    Young  fr*.  den$ely  eorered  with  wool  btntath. 

16.  Palmer! ,  Watson.  Tree,  8-12  ft.  high,  branching 
new  the  ground  :  lvs.  3  in.  long,  2-'2'A  in.  wide  ;  petiole 
I  In.  long :  fr.  in  pairs,  axillary,  globose.  Si  In.  thick. 
Discovered  on  San  Pedro  Martin  Island,  northwestern 

»,  1H87.- Perhaps  the  best  adapted  to  severely  hot 
i  dry  places.  Franeeschl  says  It  attains  30  ft. 

nr.    Young  let.  not  woolly. 
o.  liatr  of  li  s.  narrowed. 
H.  Stipule*  glabrout . 

17.  retoaa,  Linn.  (>'.  nitida.  Tbunb.,  and  Uort.,  not 
Blume).  Lvs.  2-4  In.  long;  nerves  5  or  6  pairs;  petiole 
:t-6  lines  long:  fr.  sessile,  in  pairs,  axillary,  4  lines  thick, 
yellow  or  reddish.  Trop.  Asia,  Malaya. -A  large  ever- 
green tree  with  o  few  atrial  roots. 

18.  fttoM,  Nutt.  Branches  pale,  smooth,  furrowed  : 
lvs.  3-4  in.  long,  smooth,  oblong,  entire,  narrowed  but 
obtuse  at  each  end,  stont-pctioled  :  fr.  orange-yellow, 
globose,  4  lines  thick.  S.  Pla.  —  Keasoner  says  it  is  a 
handsome  decorative  plant  for  the  florist,  and  that  it 
grows  GO  ft.  high.  Chapman  describes  it  as  a  small  tree; 
be  says  nothing  about  stipules.  Tender  in  Santa  Bar- 


F.  Aftelii.  0,  Hon,  i*  a  plant  from  S.  Afr.,  never  <l<wribcd  by 
Don.  The  plant  in  the  trade  is  sold  to  be  F.  eriobotroide. 
Once  advertised  for  indoor  ornament  by  Pitcher  4c 


HH.  Stipule*  not  glabrous. 

19.  Indica,  Linn.  Not  the  Banyan  Tree.  Glabrous 
throughout,  except  stipules:  lvs.  4-7  in.  long  ;  nerves 
about  4 — ft  pairs,  not  very  prominent  ;  petiole  4-12  lines 
long ;  stipules  ti-9  lines  long  :  fr.  in  crowded  pairs,  ses- 
sile, globose,  smooth,  yellowish  red,  4  lines  thick.  Trop. 
Asia,  Malaya. —  This  species  is  greatly  confused  in 
botanical  literature  with  Benghalrntit,  but  F.  In- 
dica does  not  take  root  from  its  branches,  as  does  the 
Banyan  Tree.  In  recent  writings  F.  Indicn  is  often 
given  as  a  synonym  of  F.  BeuuhaUnti*.  hut  the  dis- 
tinctions here  given  are  those  made  by  King,  in  Flora 
British  India  5:  49"  { 1S90).  Tree  grows  50  ft.  high. 

OO.   Bate  of  Ua.  rounded. 

H.  A'erve*  about  £  pair*  .-  li  t.  4-6  in.  long. 

20.  SenghalensU,  Linn.  Banyan  Trek.  Also  written 


Btngalentii.  Young  parts  softly  pubescent  :  wrves 
prominent;  petiole  0-18  lines  long;  stipules  9-V1  lines 
long  :  fr.  in  pairs,  sessile,  globose,  puherulous,  red. 


about  the  sine  of  a  small  cherry.  Trop.  Africa,  India. - 
A  tree,  70-100  ft.  high,  rooting  from  the  branches,  thus 
forming  accessory  trunks  ami  extending  the  growth  of 
the  tree  indefinitely.  For  an  explanation  of  the  confu- 
sion between  Bcn'ghalcnsis  and  indica,  see  Hooker's 
Flora  Brit.  India  5:49!),  500. 

HH.  yerret  about  8 pair*  ;  Iv*.  t\i-7  %  S-t\iiu.  long. 
21.  rellgidaa,  Linn.  Pkbpi  l  Tree  of  the  Hindoo*. 
Petiole  .'1-4  in.  long  ;  stipules  minute  :  fr.  in  axillary 
pairs,  sMsile,  dark  purple,  %  in.  thick.  India,  (in.  1,  p. 
435.-Orows  100  ft.  high,  ami  the  lvs.,  suspended  on 
their  long,  flexible  petioles,  rustle  in  the  slightest  breesc. 


F.  carnbta.  Hort.  Advertised  1(4*5  by  Pitcher  &  Manda  for  in- 
doors.— F.  Chaucierii,  Hort.  In  Europe  this  is  said  to  be  sec- 
ond only  to  F.  elastiea.  Francew-ni  snya  it  has  broader  ami 
more  oval  lvs.,  and  comes  from  New  Caledonia,  where  it  attain* 
60  ft.  J.  D.  Elsele  says  that  it  has  oval  lvs.  with  creamy  white 
veins,  is  strong-growing,  and  should  lie  valuable  for  subtropical 
gardening.—  F.  Caliperi.  Hort.,  is  cult,  indoors  from  trop.  Amtr 
Ailverti»«d  1«J5  by  Pitcher  t%  Manila.— F.  Cunninghami  is  a 
new  species  of  great  size,  producing  aerial  roots  ;  introduced 
t»y  California  Experiment  Station,  and  recommended  by  Rea- 
poner  Bros,  for  house  culture  in  the  South.  Presumably 
from  Austral. — F.  eriobotn>\dn.  Kunth  A  Douche.  Habitat  un- 
known. See  F.  Afzelii.— F.  faleata,  Miq..  is  cult,  but  not  ad- 
vertised. A  creeper  with  lvs.  often  of  2  forms,  leathery,  te*- 
selately  dotted  and  colored  beneath.  It  is  a  form  of  F.  punc- 
tata, with  lvs.  oblong  or  Hiilirhomhoid.  obtuse,  not  taperlug  be- 
4ow.  India.  Before  No.  B  In  the  key.— F.  luctda.  Dryand.  Prom 
India,  but  uot  described  in  Flora  of  British  India.  Advertised 
1W3  by  John  Saul  for  indoors. — F.  priiwrpt.  Kunth  A  Bnoehe, 
Bra*,  (hilt,  by  Frsnceschi,  who  says  it  grows  00  ft.  higl-  jinii  h.i« 
mnirnitlcent  foliage,  which  is  bronze  and  copper  colored  when 
young  —  F.  twrifblia  may  be  F,  Benjamins,  erects.  Foutaoesii 
or  rubra.  The  name  is  advertised  by  Yokohama  Nursery  Co., 
who  also  advertise  F.  erects  \y.  M. 

Ft«'f«  xt.ASTirA,  or  the  Rubber  Plant  as  it  is  known 
all  over  this  country,  is  |ierhaps  the  most  popular  and 
satisfactory  house  plant  that  has  ever  been  cultivated. 
It  is  a  plant  for  the  million.  Some  florists  have  several 
houses  especially  devoted  to  the  propagation  nrjd  culti- 
vation of  this  tough  and  thrifty  plont.  There  are  also 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  young  plants  or  rooted 
cuttings  from  thumb  pots  Imported  into  this  country, 
especially  from  Belgium  and  Holland,  for  marketing 
every  spring.  It  is  estimated  that  from  75,000  to  80,000 
Rubber  Plants  were  sold  In  America  during  the  last 
year.  There  are  several  Varieties  of  the  Rubber  Plant,  but 
the  true  Ficu*  c/u*ftc<i  is  the  best,  both  for  growing 
and  for  selling.  It  can  be  easily  told  from  the  smaller- 
leaved  variety,  which  is  smaller  and  lighter  colored  in  all 
its  parts,  the  stem  being  smoother,  and  the  sheath  that 
covers  the  young  leaves  lacking  the  brown  tint,  which 
often  mns  into  a  bright  and  beautiful  Indian  red. 

The  method  of  propagating  now  popular  in  America 
employs  old,  bushy  stock-plants,  either  in  pots  or  tub*, 
or  planted  out  into  a  bed  where  the  night  temperature 
ran  be  kept  from  00°  to  75°  P.  As  soon  as  the  young 
shoots  are  5-0  lu.  long  they  arc  operated  upon.  An  in- 
cision is  made  at  the  place  where  it  is  intended  to  root 
the  young  plant,  cutting  upward  on  a  slant  midway  be 
tween  two  eyes,  making  the  cut  anywhere  from  1-2  in. 
long,  according  to  the  thickness  and  length  of  the  youtit: 
shoot  or  branch.  A  small  wedge,  as  a  piece  of  match, 
is  then  inserted  to  keep  the  cut  open.  A  large  handful  of 
clean,  damp,  well  prepared  moss  is  then  placed  around 
the  branch  to  cover  the  cut  and  is  tied  moderately 
firm  with  twine  or  raffia.  Some  use  a  small  piece  of 
charcoal  foy  a  wedge  in  the  cut;  other*  coat  the  two 
cuts  with  a  mixture  of  charcoal  dust  and  lime.  Tbo  lat- 
ter practice.  In  the  opiulon  of  the  writer,  is  beneficial  in 
that  it  expedites  the  callusing  of  the  cut*  and  the  root- 
ing of  the  young  plant  after  being  cut  and  mossed.  Tbi- 
moss  should  be  kept  constantly  moist,  and  the  higher 
the  temperature,  within  reasonable  limits,  the  quicker 
the  rooting  process  goes  ou.  The  roots  of  the  young 
plant  usually  apftear  on  the  outside  of  the  oval-shaped 
hunch  of  moss.  A  complete  cut  can  then  he  made  below 
the  moss  and  the  young  plant  potted.  The  smaller  the 
pot  at  first  the  Itetter.  The  leaves  of  the  young  plants 
should  bo  tieil  up  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  In- 
jured by  coming  in  contact  with  one  another  or  by  lyinir 
tlat  on  the  pots.  The  young  plants  now  require  a  Keut It- 
bottom  heat  and  frequent  syringing. —a  dozen  times  on 
clear  days.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  tsken  from 
the  stock -plant,  a  little  wax  should  l»e  put  on  the  end  of 
the  cut  to  prevent  the  milky  sap  from  escaping.  The 
best  time  of  the  year  to  propagate  and  root  Pirns  is  from 
the  first  of  January  to  May.  The  European  growers 
never  start  much  before  the  Christmas  holidays;  and 
from  then  until  spring  they  make  all  their  cuttings. 

The  older  method  of  propogating  Rubber  I'lants  is 
still  the  favorite  one  abroad;  it  employs  single-eye  cut- 
tings 


one-half  the  stem 


if  the  branches  are  very  thick,  onlv 
is  taken  with  the  eye  and  a  single 
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leaf,  tin-  leaf  lsring  curled  up  ami  tied  with  raffia,  an<l 
the  small  piece  with  the  eye  ad  into  the  propagating 
bed  Thia  is  a  bed  uf  sharp  sand,  or  sometimes  of  aand 
and  chopped  sphagnum  moss  or  fine  cocoa-fiber.  Fre- 
quently the  single-eye  cuttings  are  put  at  owe  into  the 
smallest  sited  thumb-pot,  with  a  mixture  of  very  finely 
ground  potsherd  and  charroal  Ailing  about  one-half  the 
pot,  and  either  »oil  or  aand  for  the  balance.  A  amall 
■tick  la  uaed  to  hold  the  leaf  npright.  These  pots  are 
plunged  Into  the  propagating  benches  in  either  aand. 


tiO.  Ficua  elaatica.  the  Rubber  Plant  of  f  lor  lata. 


raoaa  or  fiber,  and  a  iiteady  bottom  heat  of  from  75°  to  BO3 
la  applied  and  kept  up  until  the  plant*  are  rooted.  A* 
a  rule,  such  beda  are  incloaed  in  a  glasshouse,  in  or- 
der to  keep  about  them  close,  warm  and  moiat  atmox- 
phere.  Only  ventilation  enough  to  permit  the  moisture 
eanaed  by  the  evaporation  to  escape  is  allowed  on  these 
beda.  In  thia  country,  propagation  bv  the  first  described 
method  can  l»e  continued  nearly  ail  the  year  round. 
Krom  experience  of  both  methods,  the  writer  can  aay 
that  the  top-cutting  and  mossing  process  is  better  by  far, 
especially  where  plenty  of  stock  plants  ran  be  main- 
tained. 

After  being  shifted  from  the  smaller  ailed  pots  Into 
3-  or  4-in.  pots,  the  young  plants  will  stand  a  great  deal 
of  liquid  manure  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted  through  or 
become  somewhat  pot-bound.  Many  propagators  plant 
not  the  young  plants  from  .'1-  and  4  in.  pots  into  cold- 
frames  after  the  middle  of  May,  or  when  all  danger  of 
night  frost  Is  past.  They  do  very  well  in  the  bright, 
hot,  open  sun.butmnst  receive  plenty  of  water.  After 
being  planted  out  in  frames,  they  should  he,  potted  not 
later  than  September,  and  for  early  marketing  as  early 
aa  in  August.  The  plan  of  planting  out  and  potting  in 
the  later  part  of  summer  or  early  autumn  is  a  very  prac- 
ticable one,  aa  the  plants  do  not  suffer  so  much  from  the 
severe  heat  during  the  summer.      j|  a.  Siehkeciit. 

Within  recent  years  a  much -branched  or  tree-shaped 
style  of  Rubber  Plant  has  attained  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  popularity.  It  ia  possible  to  produce  such  a 
plant  by  topping  It  at  any  desired  height  while  it  ia  In 
a  free  growing  condition.  However,  the  best  shaped 
plants  are  obtained  only  by  natural  branching.  In  order 
to  induce  Rubber  Plants  to  branch  freely  without  the 
intervention  of  topping,  it  la  necessary  to  keep  the 
planta  dry  and  cool  for  two  or  three  months  In  the 
spring.  In  order  to  get  them  thoroughly  rested.  Then 
plant  them  in  a  frame  or  in  open  ground  that  baa  been 


highly  fertilized,  and  give  plenty  of  water.  When  the 
plants  start  into  growth  they  will  be  Inclined  to  "break 
that  is,  to  make  branches  from  the  axils  of  many  of  the 
leavea  all  along  the  stem,  llv  thia  method  handsome, 
tree-shaped  specimens  of  the  Rubber  Plant  may  be 
aecured  by  the  following  autumn.  nARRIS- 

FIG  is  Fieu*  Cnricn,n  native  of  Asia.  See  Fietti 
It  la  a  warm-temperate  fruit,  although  it  will  stand  It) 
to  20  degrees  of  frost  under  favorable  conditions.  It 
was  early  introduced  into  North  America,  but  excepting 
on  the  Pacific  coaat  it  haa  never  been  more  than  an 
amateur  fruit.  It  has  been  known  to  fruit  in  the  open  in 
Michigan  without  other  protection  than  a  high  hoard 
fence  inclosurc,  but  usually  if  grown  north  of  Phila- 
delphia the  plants  are  lifted  in  early  November,  with 
good  balls  of  earth,  kept  in  a  dryish  cellar  over  winter, 
and  planted  out  the  next  spring.  From  Philadelphia  to 
the  Carolina*  they  may  be  bent  to  the  ground  and  covered 
with  earth  or  pine  boughs.  The  fruit  is  borne  on  the 
young  wood,  and  often  on  young  trees.  This  fruit  Is 
really  a  hollow  pear-shaped  receptacle  with  many  mi- 
nute seeds  fbotatiically  fruits)  on  the  inside  ;  it  grows 
like  a  branch  from  the  aide  of  the  ahoot.  Inferior,  run 
wild  forms  are  frequent  in  the  southern  states,  where 
they  are  sometimes  called  "old  man  and  woman''  by  the 
negroes.  Figs  may  be  grown  under  glass,  being  planted 
permanently  in  a  border  after  the  manner  of  hothouse 
grapes.  They  usually  bear  better  if  the  branches  are 
trained  more  or  less  horizontally.  Two  or  more  crops 
may  be  expected  in  one  year  under  gloss.  Kastern  nur- 
serymen sell  Fig  trees.  As  early  as  1633  Ken  rick  ("New 
Ainerican  Orchardist  ")  described  23  varieties.  Popular 
varieties  for  amateur  cultivation  in  the  eaat  are  Turkey, 
White  Genoa,  Black  and  Brown  Ischia.  In  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  ripening  of  the  fruit  in  cool  climates  or  un- 
der glass,  it  is  a  custom  to  dress  the  surface  of  the 
nearlv  full  grown  Figs  with  sweet  oil.  As  a  dessert 
fruit  Figs  are  usually  eaten  in  the  fresh  state,  in  which 
condition  they  are  scarcely  known  to  people  in  cool  cli- 
mates. Thev  are  also  cooked.  The  commercial  Fig  is 
the  drier)  fntit. 

The  Fig  is  propagated  very  easily  from  hardwood  cut- 
tings, as  grapes  are.  Take  cutting*  In  the  fall,  cutting 
juat  below  a  bud.  If  wood  is  scarce,  single-eye  cuttings 
may  be  used,  being  started  preferably  in  a  frame. 
From  cuttings,  hearing  plants  may  Ik-  expected  in  2  to  4 
years.  New  varieties  ore  obtained  from  seeds. 

Various  fruit  books  give  directions  for  the  growing  of 
Figs,  Publications  in  California  and  of  the  I'niteil 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  discuss  them.  But 
the  only  Independent  American  writing  seems  to  be 
.lames 't.  Worthington's  "Manual  of  Fig  Culture  in  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States,"  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  i860. 
Although  regularly  copyrighted,  it  js  a  pamphlet  of  only 
10  pages.  It  recommends  the  laying-down  of  the  trees 
in  late  fall  and  covering  them  with  earth.  This  practice 
gave  better  results  than  covering  with  other  material, 
or  carrying  the  trees  over  winter  in  cellars,  either  in 
tubs  or  transplanted  from  the  open. 

Incident  to  the  commercial  cultivation  of  Figs  in  Cali- 
fornia, there  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  necessity 
of  capriflcation  or  fertilization  by  means  of  the  Fig  wasp. 
The  necessity  for  capriflcation,  aa  well  aa  the  nature  of 
the  process,  was  first  established  by  Dr.  CTustav  Eisen; 
see  "Biological  Studies  on  Figs,  Caprifigs  and  Capriflca- 
tion" (Proe.  Cal.  Acad.  Scl.  Ser.  2,  Vol.  V.  189»»>.  In  this 
pnperDr.  F.lscn  demonstrates  for  the  first  time  that  then- 
are  three  distinct  classes  of  edible  Figs,  those  which 
here  have  been  termed  Smyrniaea,  Hortcnsi*  and  Inter- 
media, ami  that  some  of  these  required  capriflcation  and 
others  not.  Another  point  established  by  him  was  that 
rnprifieation  was  entirely  a  process  of  pollination,  and 
not  due  to  the  sting  of  the  Fig  Insects,  as  had  been 
previously  held  by  certain  Investigators.  In  this  and 
other  Fig  work,  the  I'nited  States  Deportment  of  Agri- 
culture has  taken  an  active  part.  Dr.  Howard,  I*.  S. 
Entomologist,  has  done  much  towards  introducing  the 
wasp.  A*  early  as  1H90.  II.  E.  Van  Deman,  then  V.  S. 
Pomologist,  introduced  a  few  cuttings  of  the  Smyrna 
Fig  and  large  quantltiea  of  the  Capri,  and  these  were 
distributed  in  the  Fig-growing  sections  of  the  country. 
The  Smyrna  Fig  waa  flrst  hand  pollinated  in  1891  by 
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Dr.  Eisen  at  Nile*.  Calif.  The  wasp  was  Introduced 
»everal  timeii  without  success,  but  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  took  hold  of  the  matter  in  1898,  und  in  1899 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  Insect  (sent  from  Algeria 
by  Mr.  Swingle)  in  Mr.  Holding's  orchard  at  Fresno,  Calif. 

For  further  notes  on  Figs,  see  Bulletin  No.  5,  Division 
of  Pomology.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  A  (Trie.,  by  (iustav  Kisen 
(1897),  Bulletin  20.  new  series,  Division  of  F.ntomology, 
Dept.  of  Agric,  and  various  Califomin  writing*.  A  re- 
cent full  account  of  Smyrna  Figs,  by  J.  Burtt  Davy,  is 
In  the  Pacific  Hural  Press,  Nov.  25,  1899.        l,  jj,  gt 

Pia  Cn.TCRX  in  the  Carolixak.  — Enthusiasm  in  re- 
gard to  Fig  culture  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 
has  been  very  much  dampened  by  the  two  or  three 
severe  winter  spells  of  late  years.  Several  methods  of 
winter  protection  have  been  tried.  A  plan,  which  was  so 
successful  in  northern  Maryland,  of  bending  them  down 
and  mounding  with  earth,  will  not  do  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  southward.  If  the  soil  froxe  up  and  remained 
frozen,  as  it  docs  in  northern  Maryland,  it  would  bo  all 
right.  But  here  there  is  more  warm  than  cold  weather 
in  winter,  and  during  the  warm  and  wet  spells  the 
buried  branches  simply  rot,  and  arc  worse  off  in  the 
spring  than  those  to  which  no  protection  is  given.  In 
normal  winters  most  varieties  of  Figs  get  along  very 
well  without  protection,  but  when  the  mercury  drop*  to 
19°  or  12"  above  sero,  even  if  the  wood  escapes,  the 
early  crop  is  destroyed.  When  the  trees  are  branched 
in  bush  form  from  the  ground,  the  best  protection  here 
is  to  bend  them  down  to  the  ground  and  cover  thickly 
with  green  pine  boughs.  If  in  standard  shape  and 
kept  pruned  so,  the  best  method  of  all  is  to  thatch  the 
entire  tree  with  corn  stalks  and  broom  sedge,  placing  a 
thick  layer  of  corn  stalks  upright  around  the  body  of 
the  trees,  and  tying  them  in  closely  at  the  top  and  bank- 
ing the  earth  up  against  the  butts,  and  then  to  thatch 
every  limb  separately  with  broom  sedge,  tying  as  we  go. 
The  trees  come  out  in  better  shape  from  this  than  from 
any  other  mode  of  protection.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  in  the  natural  hardiness  of  the  different  va- 
rieties. The  Celestial  Is  one  of  the  hardiest.  Doree 
Narbus  is  reputed  the  hardiest  in  California,  but  was 
killed  outright  here.  Next  to  Celestial  comes  the 
Brown  Turkey,  the  Brunswick  and  Pegustrata.  Adria- 
tic is  too  tender  to  be  of  any  use  in  North  Carolina. 
Station  Smyrna,  from  the  California  Station,  seems  to  be 
almost  as  hardy  as  the  Celestial.  A  few  years  ago 
Brown  Turkey  Figs  were  plentiful  In  the  Raleigh  mar- 
ket at  75  cts.  per  bushel,  but  for  two  or  three  years  past 
hardly  any  have  been  offered.  \y  p_  Massev. 

Fto  in  California.— The  Fig,  anative  of  southwestern 
Asia,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  beautiful  and  valuable  of 
all  fruit  trees,  and  its  more  general  culture  in  suitable  dis- 
tricts of  the  United  States  is  much  to  be  desired.  There 
are  several  recognized  botanical  varieties  of  the  Fig  (J'i- 
et4*  Cariea),  of  which  the  following  can  bp  noted  :  (1) 
h'ieuw  Cariea,  var.  fyleextrit.  the  wild  Fig  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, commonly  called  the  Capri  Fig.  The  fruit  of  this 
kind  is  not  edible,  but  the  little  Fig  wasp  ( Jilastopkaga 
l»enes  I  breeds  therein.  (2)  Firu*  Cariea,  var.  Smyr- 
niaea,  the  true  Smyrna  Fig,  which  does  not  mature  its 
fruit  unless  the  flowers  are  cross -pollinated  by  hand  or 
l.y  the  friendly  agency  of  the  Blastophaga,  wbich  polli- 
nating is  termed  caprifleation.  (:!)  Fieuii  Cariea,  var. 
hortrn»in,  the  common  Fig  of  garden*  and  orrhards. 
I  4)  Fieus  Cariea,  var.  intermedia,  a  type  of  Fig  which 
matures  one  c/op,  but  needs  cross-pollination  for  the 
main,  or  second  crop. 

The  last  three  of  the  above  four  Ivotanical  varieties  of 
Figs,  especially  the  third,  have  l>eeomo  the  parents  of 
many  horticultural  forms.  The  best  drying  Figs  of  com- 
merce belong  to  the  second  class,  bmyrntaea,  while 
nearly  all  of  the  fine  table  and  preserving  sorts  are  va- 
rieties of  hortensis.  Nearly  all  cultivated  varieties  of 
Figs  yield  three  crops,  more  or  less  distinct  uncording  to 
the  variety,  the  location  anil  the  season.  The  second 
crop  is  the  important  one,  but  the  first  crop  in  some  va- 
rieties is  much  esteemed  for  table  use.  Kipe  Figs  can 
be  gathered  ill  many  California  Fig  orchards  from  late 
in  .luly  until  rains  and  frost  destroy  the  fruit. 

Figs  have  been  grown  on  the  Partite  const  for  much 
more  than  a  century.    Trees  were  probably  at  Uoreto 
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Mission,  Lower  California,  before  I7I<1,  and  reached  the 
Alta  California  Missions  soon  after  their  establishment. 
Vancouver  found  Fig  trees  at  Santa  Clara  in  1792.  At 
the  present  time  the  Fig  is  cultivated  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  state  of  California.  The  tree  stands  a  range  of 
temperature  of  from  18°  to  120"  Fahr.,  and  the  only  por- 
tions of  California  really  unsuited  to  its  growth  are  cer- 
tain cold  or  foggy  districts.  In  the  drier  parts  of  the 
state  It  needs  irrigation,  as  do  other  fruit  trees.  Some 
of  the  old  Fig  trees  in  California  are  of  immense  sise. 


It  Is  not  uncommon  to  see  trees  with  trunks  cf  more 
than  2  feet  in  diameter.  One  tree  in  Stanislaus 
county  is  fiO  feet  in  height,  covers  a  circle  70  feet  across, 
and  ha*  a  trunk  that  girths  9  feet.  The  great  Ban  van  - 
like  Fig  tree  at  General  Bidwell's,  Butte  county,  illus- 
trated in  the  Century  Magazine  for  October,  1892,  has 
trailing  or  descending  branches,  which  have  taken  root 
at  many  places,  and  the  whole  group  now  covers  a  cir- 
cle more  than  150  feet  in  diameter. 

Varieties. -There  are  many  horticultural  varieties  of 
the  Fig,  probably  not  less  than  150  distinct  sorts  In  cul- 
tivation under  innumerable  synonyms.  Their  classifica- 
tion is  by  shape,  color  of  skin  and  color  of  flesh.  The 
shape  is  round  or  turbinate  in  some  sorts  ;  pyriform  or 
obovate  in  others.  The  skin  varies  In  color  in  different 
varieties  from  green,  through  pale  yellow,  buff,  light 
brown,  reddish  brown  and  purple,  to  black.  Tho  flesh  is 
almost  white,  opaline,  or  various  shades  of  red  ;  It  can 
be  described  as  melting,  spicy,  juicy,  coarse  or  even  dry 
in  a  few  old  sorts  which  seem  but  a  few  removes  from 
the  wild.  The  size  varies  from  sort*  hardly  as  large  as 
a  green -gage  plum  to  others  that  sometimes  weigh  4  or 
5  ounces  apiece.  The  Fig  most  often  planted  in  Cali- 
fornia came  from  the  old  Missions,  and  is  known  as 
California  Black,  a  hardy  and  very  productive  sort. 
Properly  dried  it  is  au  excellent  Fig,  but  the  dark  color 
renders  it  less  marketable  than  the  white  varieties.  It 
is  a  very  popular  table  Fig.  The  white  Fig  most  gen- 
erally planted  in  California  is  the  so-called  "White  Ad- 
riatic," which  is  the  "Crosse  Verte"of  France  and  the 
"Nebian"  of  Hogg.  The  best  dried  Figs  yet  produced 
commercially  in  California  are  of  this  variety,  which 
does  not  need  caprifleation.  There  Is  a  large  and  in- 
creasing demand  for  California  dried  Figs,  which  are 
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not  yet  equal  lu  quality  to  the  Sin)  tub  product,  but  can 
be  nold  at  a  lower  price. 

The  following  25  varieties  of  Fig  are  now  freely  cul- 
tivated in  California,  and  extensively  grown  by  the 
nurseries  :  Adriatic  (Grouse  Verte),  Ageu,  Angeliquc. 
Black  Ischia,  Black  Marseilles  (Black  Provence  or  Rc- 
eulver),  Bourjassote  Blanc.  Brown  Turkey,  Brunswick, 
California  Black,  Capri,  Celeste  (Celestino),  Col  di  Sig- 
oora  Nero,  Dfap  d'Or,  Du  Roi,  Grossnle,  Lad&ro,  Negro 
Largo,  Ronde  Noire,  Rondo  Violette  Hatire,  Royal 
Vineyard,  San  Pedro,  Smyrna.  White  Genoa  (G rosso 
Marseille*),  White  Ischia,  White  Marseilles  (Petite 
Marseilles).  The  California  Experiment  Station  has 
grown  at  various  places  the  above  2,1  varieties,  and,  iu 
addition,  about  35  others,  thus  testing  a  collection  of 
•ome  60  sorts,  aud  theso  have  been  widely  distributed 
for  6  or  8  years.  The  list  includes  Abondance  Precoce, 
Brianxola,  Black  Broglatto,  Bellona,  Bordeaux,  Brown 
Ischia,  Dalmatian,  Doree  Narbus,  Roc.ardi,  Rubrado, 
Verdal  Longc,  3  varieties  of  Smyrna,  Osborne  Proline, 
Pastiliere  and  an  especially  fine  variety,  Hlrta  du  Ja- 
pon,  a  medium-sUed,  turbinate,  dark  purple  Fig  with 
yellowish  white  flesh  and  high  quality.  This  last  named 
variety,  with  Angeliquo,  Early  Violet,  Brown  Turkey 
and  a  few  others,  Is  excellent  for  bouse  culture  or  forc- 
ing. The  best  sources  in  France,  Spain  and  Italy  have 
been  drawn  upon  for  the  various  importations  of  Figs 
upon  which  these  collections  are  based. 

Acrt.aqt.—  About  5,000  acres  of  land  lu  California 
have  been  planted  in  Figs,  mostly  in  small  tracts  sel- 
dom exceeding  20  acres.  The  leading  Fig  counties,  as 
far  oa  area  is  concerned,  are  Los  Angnles,  Santa  Bar 
bars,  San  Bernardino,  Butte  and  Fresno,  but  the 
counties  of  Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  Solano,  Sacramento, 
Stanislaus,  San  Joaquin,  Placer,  Yuba.  El  Dorado  and 
Shasta  contain  some  of  the  finest  groves  and  specimen 

Tkt  Smyrna  Figi.—AtUst  many  attempts,  the  true 
Smyrna  Figs  were  introduced  on  quite  an  extensive 
scale  by  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  in  1882,  by  the  late 
James  Shinn,  and  by  George  Roedlng.  of  Fresno.  From 
these  different  importations,  California  became  well 
stocked  with  both  the  Capri  and  Smyrniaca  types.  The 
Fig  wasp  was  obtained  in  July,  1891,  by  James  Shinn, 
hot  the  locality  was  unsuited  to  its  propagation.  It 
was  again  introduced  at  various  times  by '.the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  by  Mr.  Roedlng, 
until  it  now  seems  to  bo  fairly  well  established  at 
Fresno.  The  Smyrna  Fig  was  first  hand -pollinated  In 
1891  at  Niles  and  also  for  several  seasons  at  Fresno, 
producing  Figs  which  when  dried  were  of  superior 
quality.  In  1899  Mr.  Roeding's  Smyrna  Figs,  caprified 
by  the  little  Fig  wasp,  bore  a  Fig  crop.  Several  large 
on- hard*  of  the  true  Smyrna  Figs,  in  various  varieties, 
Capri  Fig  trees  are  ready  for  colonies  of  this 
I  Blastophaga,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  new.  industry 
can  now  be  developed  in  various  parts  of  California. 

Propagation.  —  The  Fig  grows  very  readily  from  cut- 
tings. Use  well  ripened  wood  of  the  previous  season's 
growth,  cut  at  the  joint,  and  give  them  the  same  treat- 
ment required  for  grape  cuttings.  They  will  even  grow 
from  single-eye  cuttings.  Bottom  heat  is  not  necessary 
in  California,  where  the  cuttings  are  set  in  the  nursery 
in  December  or  January,  and  are  ready  for  the  orchard 
in  a  year.  Iu  the  eastern  staff*,  winter-made  cut- 
tings can  be  started  with  bottom  heat,  or  in  the 
open  air  in  April. 

Budding  Is  best  done  by  the  annular  or  ring 
method  so  useful  for  the  chestnut  and  walnut. 
The  Fig  ran  be  cleft-grafted,  say  in  February  In 
California,  bnt  extreme  care  must  be  taken  to 
exclude  the  air.  Seedlings  are  easily  grown  from 
the  fertile  seeds  of  the  imported  hmyrna  Figs, 
and  from  the  few  fertile  seeds  occasionally  ap- 
pearing In  common  varieties. 

Planting,  Culture,  e/r.-The  Fig  tree  In  Cali- 
fornia requires  much  space,  hence  it  is  used  as 
xn  avenue  tree,  or  if  In  orchard  form  other  trees 
are  set  between,  to  be  afterwards  removed.  In  good  soil 
Fig  trees,  like  walnuts,  should  finally  stand  not  less 
than  40  feet  apart. 

Little  pruning  is  required  for  the  Fig.  Trees  grown 
for  table  Figs  are  headed  low,  about  16  inches  from  the 


ground,  to  facilitate  picking.  Trees  grown  for  drying 
Figs  are  headed  higher,  so  that  the  ground  can  better 
be  kept  smooth  and  clean,  for  the  Figs  are  usually  al- 
lowed to  ripen  and  fall.  Cultivation  is  necessary  until 
the  trees  completely  shade  tho  ground. 

Figs  begin  to  bear  early  iu  California,  often  the  sec- 
ond or  third  year.  Some  trees  prove  barren,  or  very 
poor  bearers,  and  must  be  replaced  by  others.  Cuttings 
for  propagation  should  always  be  taken  from  well-ma- 
tured wood  of  bearing  trees.  The  tree  appears  to  be  as 
long-lived  as  the  olive,  has  very  few  insect  enemies,  and 
is  not  subject  to  disease.  The  fruit  in  some  districts  in 
some  seasons  ferments  on  the  trees  ("Fig-sour").  This 
sometimes  seems  to  come  from  over  irrigation,  some- 
times from  lack  of  vitality,  and  more  often  occurs  with 
very  juicy  and  tender  varieties. 

Caprifital ion.— The  problems  connected  with  Fig 
caprification.  have  long  been  discussed,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  the  process  has  been  strenuously  denied  by  many 
writers.  But  there  Is  no  doubt  that  Figs  of  the  true 
Smyrna  type  cast  their  Figs  unless  caprified,  for  old 

"  .  and  bear  no 


growing  in  California  i 
Cases  otherwise  reported  prove  to  be  of  some  different, 
or  hortennit,  variety.  Fig  caprification  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  various  papers  In  the  publications  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  by  Dr.  Eiscn  and  others,  in  the 
publications  of  the  Divisions  of  Pomology  and  Ento- 
mology, at  Washington,  and  by  W.  T.  Swingle  in  Science, 
October  20,  1899. 

The  true  Smyrna  Figs,  which  are  of  several  varieties, 
and  doubtless  capable  of  much  improvement,  yield  two 
crops,  tho  first  of  which  fails,  because  no  pollen  is  then 
obtainable  from  the  wild  or  Capri  trees.  Both  earlier 
and  later  varieties  of  wild  Figs  than  we  now  have  are 
needed  by  horticulturists.  The  wild  Fig  now  produces 
three  crops,  but  only  one  is  useful  for  Caprification  ;  the 
others  are  barren  of  pollen,  but  are  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  Fig  wasp.  Only  30  Capri  Figs  arc  needed  to 
caprlfy  a  large  Fig  tree,  so  abundant  are  the  Insects  and 
the  pollen  in  good  seasons,  and  one  tree  of  the  wild  Fig  is 
sufficient  for  one  hundred  Smyrna  trees.  The  male  of  the 
Fig  wasp  is  without  wings,  hut  the  female  has  wings 
and  saw-like  mandibles;  she  cuts  her  way  through  scales 
which  Interlock  over  the  apex  of  the  half  grown  Smyrna 
Fig.  She  loses  her  wings  in  entering,  dies  in  the  Fig, 
and  is  absorbed  by  the  vegetable  cells ;  if  her  eggs  are 
deposited  they  also  perish,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
species  depends  upon  those  individuals  that  remain  upon 
the  wild  Fig  trees.  The  whole  story  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  known  to  entomologists. 

fig-drying  in  California  (Fig.  822).  —  The  foreign 
methods  so  far  as  tested  in  California  are  not  practi- 
cable under  labor  conditions,  and  not  entirely  satinfue 
tory  In  any  case.  Some  growers  let  Figs  fall  from  the 
trees,  picking  such  as  shrivel  on  the  trees  without 
dropping  ;  others  let  all  the  Figs  fall.  Picking  is  best 
with  the  finer  sorts.    Allow  the  Figs  to  shrivel  on 


the  finer  sorts.    Allow  the  Figs  to  shriv 
trees;  pick  with  great  care,  place  on  slat  trays, 
end  down,  and  subject 

to  sulphur  fuiiK-N,  if 
bleaching  is  desirrd. 
ICx|t(>*t'  to  th»-  Mltl  ; 
turn  tin-  fruit  over  in 
an  hour  or  so,  itnil  the 


the 


next  day  begin  to  "Fig-pull,"  or  press  each  Fig  between 
the  fingers  to  keep  it  from  "drying  hard."  In  4  or  5  days 
the  Figs  can  be  placed  in  the  shade,  and  lo  a  day  or  two 
"dipped"  in  boiling  water,  to  further  reduce  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  skin,  close  the  pores  aud  color  the  fruit. 
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Subsequent  sweating  and  "  processing"  vary  mueh  as 
with  uruueit,  raisins  and  other  dried  fruits.  Exceeding 
care.,  cleanliness  and  long  experience  «re  all-important  iu 
the  production  of  a  high-grade  article. 

The  dried  Fig  crop  of  California  in  large,  and  increas- 
ing. In  188G  the  total  product  wax  hut  100, (KM)  pounds. 
In  the  5  yearn  ending  with  lHiKI  it  wan  14,!M5,000  pounds, 
au  average  of  2,9KD,0cni  pounds  per  annum.  White 
Adriatic,  Black  Callforniun  and  to  a  small  extent  White 
Marseilles  were  the  varieties  producing  this  amount. 

Culture  in  the  eastern  states.—  The  culture  of  the 
Fig  in  the  northern  and  middle  parts  of  the  United 
Stales  is  extremely  interesting,  but  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  California  methods,  or  even  from  those  pre- 
vailing in  the  southern  states.  The  tree  is  not  hardy 
enough  to  endure  the  climate  excepting  when  growu  as 
a  bush,  and  protected  in  winter,  usually  by  covering  it 
with  several  inches  of  soil.  In  the  southern  middle 
states  a  heavy  covering  of  straw  or  of  evergreen 
branches  is  often  Mifficient.  The  first  crop  of  fruit  in  all 
that  can  usually  be  expected  in  the  extreme  north  ;  the 
second  crop  sometimes  ripens  in  the  middle  states. 

South  of  Virginia,  many  varieties  of  Fig  are  readily 
(frown  In  the  open  ground.  The  experiments  of  Berek- 
mans,  Massey,  Xormand,  Heasoner  and  other*  plainly 
show  that  the  Fig  is  well  adapted  to  a  large  area  of  the 
southern  states,  but  chiefly  for  table  use  — not  fordrying, 
which  seems  to  require  a  less  moist  summer  atmos- 
phere. The  Fig  cannot  be  carried  far  to  market  in  a 
fresh  state,  and  therefore  Its  extended  cultivation  to 
supply  local  demands  will  long  be  profitable.  Even  In 
California  the  fruit  markets  are  with  difficulty  kept 
supplied,  and  many  large  towns  seldom  have  fresh  Figs 
on  the  stands.  Chables  H.  Shinn. 

FIG.  Adam's  F.  in  If  mo  paradisiaea.  BarbaryF.. 
Opuntia  vulgaris.  Devil's  P..  Argemone  Merieana. 
Hottentot's  F.,  Sfesembryanthemum  edule.  Indian  F., 
Opuntia  vulgaris.  KvffF.,  Diospyros  Kaki.  Pharaoh'! 
P.,  Syeonxorus  antiquorum. 

FIG-MARIGOLD.  XtsembrunuthemHm. 

FILAQO  Germaniea,  the  ("ottos  Rose,  is  a  cot- 
tony annual  plant  somewhat  like  Leontopodlum,  which 
is  now  and  then  collected  by  tourists  and  dyed  like  im- 
mortelles. It  was  called  Herba  impia  by  the  old  herlml- 
tsts,  because  a  new  generation  of  clustered  heads  rises 
out  of  the  parent  cluster  n_s  if  undutifully  exalting 
Itself.   Fully  described  iu  botanies. 

FILBBBT.  Old  World  species  of  Corglus. 

FILIPEBDULA.    See  llmaria. 

FINGER  GBAB8.   Species  of  Cht»ri*  and  Panieum 

FIOBUf.  Ayrostis  stolonifera  and  alba. 

FIB  should  not  be  used  to  mean  anything  outside 
the  genus  Abies,  but  popularly  it  includes  manv  trees 
known  to  nurserymen  and  others  as  I'icea.  Fir  is  also 
u ted  loosely  and  inaccurately  to  include  conifers  of 
other  genera. 

FIRE  -  C  R AC  KEB,  FLORAL.  Sec  Brev.mrtia. 
FIRE-OIf-THE-HOUNTAIN.      Euphorbia  Artcr->- 

FIRE-PIKE.   Silt  ue  Vinjiniea. 

FIRE-PLAHT  is  Euphorbia  hrtrrophulla. 

FIRE-WEED.  Kpilohium  anaustifohum  and  Erteh- 
tilt*  hieraritolia. 

FI8H-GRA8B.  Sc.  Cabomba. 

FITTOHIA  < Elizabeth  and  Sarah  Mary  Fitton,  authors 
of  "Conversations  on  Botany."  ami  friends  of  Robert 
Hrown>.  Aeanthaeecr.  Three  species  of  low-growing 
I'eruvian  herbaceous  perennials,  valued  for  the  brilliant 
variegation  made  by  red  or  white  venation  of  their  larire. 
heart-shaped  Ivs.  Fin.  borne  singly  in  the  axils  of  the 
overlapping  bracts,  which  form  a  peduncled.  terminal 


spike:  calyx  segments  linear-bristly;  corolla  tube  slen- 
der ;  lip  long,  narrow,  shortly  lobed  at  the,  apex. 

Fittonia  argyronturn  (Fig.  823)  and  F.  Verschafteltii 
are  among  the  showiest  and  most  satisfactory  of  tropical 
trailing  plants  that  are  grown  for  their  foliage.  Heat, 
moisture  and  shade  are  the  main  factors  In  their  cul- 
ture. They  are  standard  plants  in  all  the  finer  collec- 
tions, and  require  a  closer  atmosphere  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  living  room.  They  are  chiefly  grown  in  wide, 
shallow  pans  on  wire  frames  filled  with  moss  and  peat. 


813-  Pittonla  arcyrooeura  (X'»>. 


They  can  he  trusted  with  the  most  conspicuous  position, 
as  they  are  always  on  dress  parade.  They  look  well  on 
a  corner,  with  the  pan  tilted  up  somewhat  no  that  some 
of  the  foliage  may  hang  down.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
place  the  pan  on  a  small  inverted  saucer  in  a  large  sau- 
cer of  water  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  a  continuous  supply 
of  moisture,  hut  also  to  foil  the  slugs,  which  are  about 
the  only  enemies  of  these  fine  plants.  A  fine,  larire  speci- 
men can  be  quickly  and  easilv  secured  by  the  use  of  a 
number  of  small  plants.  As  fast  an  they  grow  they  ran 
be  pegged  down  iu  their  porous  rooting  medium.  If  a 
specimen  has  to  lie  neglected  for  a  long  while  it  can  be 
quickly  renewed  by  covering  with  a  little  soil  the  bare 
portions  of  stem  anil  pegging  thein  down. 

Fittonia*  are  also  amongst  the  finest  dements  in 
"  pyramids  "  or  mounds  along  with  Philodendrum.  Ci» 
sus  discolor,  Episcra  rupreata ,  Nephthytis  and  8e!ni;i 
nellas.  There  is  often  a  bare,  unsightly  spare  under 
the  benches  that  can  be  transformed  into  a  tangle  of 
tropical  creepers  by  the  use  of  such  plants.  A  board 
can  be  placed  slanting  toward  the  walks  anil  covered 
with  rotten  stumps,  chunks  of  neat,  and  moss  for  the 
plants  to  run  in.  The  open  borders  near  the  walks  have 
hardly  good  enough  drainage.  They  can  also  be  pegged 
down  in  mossy  coverings  for  tubs  of  palms,  as  they  can 
stand  unlimited  watering.  On  the  whole,  they  are  ideal 
plants  for  tropical  conservatories,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  overstate  their  merits. 

A.   Habit  erect ;  hriyht  ft. 

gigantia,  Linden  \f!umuo*taehuum  gigantea,  Hort.). 
Siibshrubby,  branching  :  stems  reddish  violet  only  be 
tween  the  joints,  with  4  ranks  of  silky,  white,  erect 
hairs:  Ivs.  opposite,  elliptical,  not  notched  at  the  bane, 
with  'J  ninks  of  hairs,  tapering  more  than  in  the  other 
species,  dark,  shining  green  ;  veins  carmine-red  :  Ms. 
pale,  with  a  reddish  brown  band  in  the  middle  of  the 
side  and  upppr  lobe*,  ami  a  dark  yellow  spot  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lower  lip.  K.H.  1S69,  p.  1SG.   I.H.  10:611. 

A  A.  Habit  trailing  :  height  about  r,  in. 
n.    Veins  red. 
Vertchaflsltil.  E.  Coflm.  (Fittonia  and  AVaarAt  m>i  m 
rnhronrrvHm  and   rub, ov,  »»<«n<  Hort.  Kranthemum 
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mliro  tritium,  Veitrh.  (iymnnstiii  liyum  Vtrtckatlrllii, 
l.etnairel.  L.v*.  ovate,  notched  at  tho  base,  dull  green, 
often  vellowish.  veined  carmine.  F.S.  15:1  .r.H  1 .  I,H. 
10:372.'  Var.  Ptercei  (  F.  and  O.  Piartei,  Hort. ).  Lvs. 
light,  bright  green  ;  veins  light,  bright  carmine  ;  under 
surface  somewhat  glaucous.  Var.  Daveana  (F.  Ddrt- 
<jm,  Hort.).  Once  »otd  l>y  .1.  Saul.  "Foliage  with  light 
renter,  bordered  very  dark  green."  Moro  robust  than 
the  type  and  with  vein*  of  stronger  red. 

B.    Vtint  mhilt. 

argyrtrae'ira,  E.  Cocm.  Lvs.  dark,  shining  green. 
F.S.  16:1604.  On. 36.  p.  527.  and  2.  p.  319,-The  vclveti- 
ress  of  the  upper  surface  of  A".  \'rr*ehatMHi  is  due  to 
Urge,  projecting  epidermal  cells  with  an  apical  nucleus. 
Instead  of  these  characteristic  cells,  F.  aryyrontura  has 
small  cells  and  conical  hairs,  which  are  partitioned  off 
and  have  tubercles  at  the  bane. 

Robkrt  Shokk  and  W.  M. 

FIVE-FINGER.  PoUntilla. 

FLACO0RTIA  (Etienne  dc  Flaeourt,  1607-1660.  lien- 
rral  Director  of  the  French  East  India  Co.,  Governor  of 
Madagascar  and  author  of  a  history  of  Madagascar  I. 
Hirdrnt.  This  grnus  contains  a  spiny  hedge  and  fruit 
plant  called  the  Ramhustan  or  Governor's  Plum.  It  is 
a  den«e -leaved  plant  with  purple  fruits,  grown  only  in 
S.  Calif.  The  whole  order,  with  its  29  genera  and  160 
species,  contains  no  plants  of  garden  value  except  a  few 
Aiaraa  and  .Ifccria  C'aftrn,  another  tropical  spiny  hedge 
and  fruit  plant.  Lvs.  short-stalked,  toothed  :  fls.  small, 
diuvious,  in  small  racemes  or  glomes  ;  sepals  !-.*>,  scah- 
like,  ciliated,  overlapping;  petals  none;  stamens  many ; 
styles  2  to  many  :  ovary  2-."-cclled  :  fr.  a  berry.  In 
Abcria  the  sepals  scarcely  overlap.  F.  Rn montrh i , 
I.'Herit..  the  Governor's  Plum,  comes  from  India, 
Malaya  and  Madagascar. 

F.  Fkancksohi  and  W.  M. 

FLAG.  IriM.  Cat  Tall  F.,  Typhit.  Corn  F.,  Gladiolu*. 
Sweet  F.,  Acorvt  Catnmu*.    Yellow  F.,  lrit  Pttud- 


FLAME-FLOWER.    Knipho/ia  aloidt*. 

FLAX.  As  fiber  plants  are  treated  only  incidentally 
in  this  work,  the  reader  is  referred  to  certain  publica- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Report  No.  10 
of  the  Office  of  Fiber  Investigations  contains  80  pages, 
published  in  1898.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  27.  published 
189£>,  is  a  summary  in  16  pages.  Another  summary  may 
!■«•  found  in  the  Year  Book  for  1897.  Flax  is  occasionally 
rult.  for  ornament,  and  is  therefore  described  under 
/.i  num. 

FLAX.  Falte.  i«  C.imW.M*.  N»W  Zealand  F.,  Phnr- 
■SIMM  ttnar.   Toad  F.,  Liuaria. 

FLEABAHE.  Xrigrron. 

FLEMlltGIA  (.lohn  Fleming,  Pres.  Medical  Board  of 
Bengal;  author  of  "A  Catalogue  of  Indian  Medicinal 
Plants  and  Drugs  ").  J^gHminbur.  This  genus  includes 
two  shrubs,  cult,  only  in  S.  Calif,  and  S.  Kla.  Herbs, 
•ubshrubs  or  shrubs  of  the  Old  World  tropics,  erect, 
pr  .strate  or  twining:  Ivs.  mostly  with  3  digitate  leaflet*, 
rarely  1;  stipules  none :  fls.  red  or  purple  and  mixed  with 
yellow,  in  crowded  racemes  or  panicles;  stamens  9  anil 
I:  pod  short,  oblique,  swelled.  2  valvcd:  seeds  spheri 

eal 

congetta.  Roxb.  Shrub,  somewhat  erect:  Ifts.  broadly 
laneeolated,  the  side  ones2-ncrved,  middle  one  :i- nerved: 
racemes  axillary,  dense,  shorter  than  the  leaf-stalks. 
India.   "Rich,  ornamental  foliage:  fls.  purple."- AVrn.- 

V.  itrobilifera,  R.  Br.,  has  been  introduced  recently 
in  S.  Fla.  It  has  drooping  fascicles  of  white  pink-stripeit 
fls.  and  larce  yellow  bracts:  Ivs.  simple,  ovate,  acute: 
plant  shrubby. 

FLOATING  HEART.    Limnanlhrmum . 

FLORA'S  PAIWT  BRUSH  is  a  common  name  for 
£,Hilin  flammea. 
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FLORICULTURE.  The  cultivation  of  plants  for  orna- 
mental purposes  is  known  as  Floriculture.  The  work  la 
limited  largely  to  herbaceous  or  email  plants,  and  is  con- 
fined for  the  most  part  to  greenhouses  nud  other  glass 
structures.  In  this  country  Floriculture  did  not  assume 
much  ini]>ortance  until  about  1825.  Prior  to  that  time  a 
number  of  Arms  were  devoting  considerable  attention  to 
the  work,  but  their  Held  was  so  broad  that  they  could 
hardly  be  called  florists.  After  the  year  named,  affairs 
generally  were  in  a  more  settled  condition,  and  them 
t>egan  to  be  n  marked  increase  in  all  lines  of  business. 
Tho  eastern  states  were  rapidly  Increasing  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth,  especially  near  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia.  Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  with  this 
increase  came  a  demand  for  flowers. 

Philadelphia  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  which  Flori- 
culture assumed  importance.  This  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  great  deal  of  wealth  had  accumulated  there,  and 
the  people  therefore  had  time  aud  opportunity  to  culti- 
vate a  love  for  tho  beautiful  in  the  shape  of  flowers. 
Philadelphia  hail  advantages  also  due  to  climate  and  to  tho 
active  work  of  several  horticultural  societies  which  were 
organized  early,  and  did  much  to  extend  the  interest 
already  awakened.  Boston  was  also  a  center  for  Flori- 
cullural  work,  and  many  fine  establishments  were  lo 
rated  in  that  vicinity.  New  York  was  behind  most  of  tho 
other  cities,  largely  because  the  time  of  her  people  was 
very  fully  occupied  with  business  affairs. 

From  1830  to  1840  much  progress  was  made  in  all 
branches  of  the  work.  Rapid  improvement  in  green- 
house construction  had  been  brought  about,  and  many 
facilities  were  afforded  growers  for  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing their  greenhouses,  which  materially  aided  in  tho 
production  of  better  stock.  The  change  from  flues  to 
hot  water  was  the  most  important  innovation  of  the  pe- 
riod. About  1850  other  improvements  which  hail  a 
marked  influence  on  the  Industry  were  made  in  green- 
house construction.  Chief  among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  abandonment  of  movable  sashes  arid  the  sub- 
stitution of  fixed  roofs,  the  use  of  larger-sized  glass, 
and  the  bedding  of  the  glass  in  putty  instead  of  placing 
the  putty  on  the  outside.  These  improvements  may  ap- 
pear trivial  at  the  present  time,  but  they  marked  an  Im- 
portant advance  in  greenhouse  construction.  In  those 
early  days  the  principal  plants  grown  for  cut-Mowers 
were  camellias,  tuberoses,  heliotrope,  bouvardias,  etc., 
and  for  bedding  and  for  ornamental  and  other  purposes, 
fuchsias,  geraniums  and  bulbs  of  various  kinds. 

By  1860  commercial  Floriculture  had  assumed  consid- 
erable importance.  The  establishments  in  the  main, 
however,  were  devoted  to  many  diverse  lines  of  work; 
that  Is.  the  commercial  florists  of  the  time  were  required, 
through  the  demands  of  the  market,  to  grow  not  only 
cut-flowers,  but  also  plants  for  ornament  and  for  bed- 
ding. Things  went  on  for  the  most  part  in  this  way 
until  after  tho  civil  war.  when  there  began  an  era  of 
plant-growing,  which  continued  until  about  1868  or  1870. 
At  this  time  plants  of  all  kinds  were  in  demand  in  pref- 
erence to  cut-flowers,  consequently  many  new  establish 
ments  were  started,  and  these  devoted  practically  all 
their  spare  to  growing  ornamental  stock.  The  rose, 
which  had  come  Into  general  use  as  early  as  18.10,  was 
rapidly  superseding  the  camellia.  Carnations  wi  n:  al~o 
being  grown  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  much  atten- 
tion was  devoted  to  lilies  and  other  bulbous  crops,  such 
as  hyacinths,  tulips,  etc.  About  this  time  violets  begun 
to  attract  attention,  mid  the  introduction  of  the  variety 
Marie  Louise  gave  nn  impetus  t<>  the  work  which  was 
destined  to  have  a  marked  influence  on  an  important 
phase  of  Floricultural  development. 

About  1870  there  was  a  noted  increase  in  the  demand 
for  cut-flowers,  and  in  a  short  time  this  business  as- 
sumed important  proportions.  Soon  there  was  a  rush  to 
change  from  the  growing  of  plants  for  ornament  ami 
for  te  dding  to  the  forcing  of  roses,  carnations  and  other 
crops  for  the  flowers  alone.  This  demand  for  cut-flowers 
had  an  important  bearing  on  methods  of  culture  and  the 
construction  of  houses,  and  it  was  found  necessary  in 
many  cases  to  modify  existing  methods  and  to  change 
the  construction  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  time. 

During  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  demand  for  cut  - 
flowers  has  been  constantly  increasing,  and.  while  tho 
same  is  true  of  plants,  the  demand  for  flowers  has  been 
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proportionally  greater.  A*  a  result  of  the  Increasing  de- 
Hire  for  flowers,  there  have  been  developed  methods  of 
handling  them  which  prior  to  1870  were  unknown.  The 
best  grower*  have  fouud  It  necessary  to  specialize  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  trade  for  the 
highest  grade  of  flowers,  hence  we  have  specialists  in 
rose-growing,  carnation-growing,  violet-growing,  etc. 
The  immense  number  of  flowers  produced  required 
special  methods  for  handling,  and  therefore  there  have 
been  developed  wholesale  commission  houses,  retail 
stores,  exchanges,  auctlou  sales,  and  other  arrangements 
for  quickly  disposing  of  stock.  See  Cut- Plotters. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  industry  has  assumed  the 
most  importance  near  large  cities,  owing  to  the  great 
demand  in  such  places  for  both  plants  and  flowers.  The 
cities  which  now  lead  in  the  handling  of  stock  of  this 
kind  are  New  York.  Chicago,  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 
The  greatest  amount  of  glass  devoted  to  Floriculture  is 
found  in  New  York,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  in  the  order  nuinod.  There  are  now  probably 
not  less  than  nine  or  ten  thousand  floral  establishments 
in  the  United  States,  representing  a  money  value  of 
from  twenty-two  to  twenty-three  million  dollars,  and 
giving  employment  to  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
people.  The  annual  output  from  these  establishments, 
considered  from  the  retailer's  standpoint,  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  twenty-five  million  dollars.  Of  this 
amount  from  twelve  to  fourteen  millions  are  annually 
spent  for  flowers  and  the  remaining  ten  or  twelve  mil 
lions  for  plants. 

The  rose  is  the  most  important  cut-flower  grown,  ami 
there  are  not  less  than  six  million  dollars'  worth  sold 
every  year  in  this  country.  This  means  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  fully  one  hundred  million  flowers.  The  car- 
nation is  the  second  flower  in  Importance.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  Is  sold  annually  fully  four  million 
dollars'  worth  of  this  flower,  representing  a  production 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  million  flowers.  The  vio- 
let is  third,  with  a  production  of  seventy  Ave  million 
flowers,  valued  at  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. Chrysanthemums  are  only  a  part-year  crop,  but 
they  represent  a  value  of  half  a  million  dollars.  Of  mis- 
cellaneous flowers,  such  as  lilies,  hyacinths,  tulips,  or- 
chids, etc.,  there  are  probably  between  two  and  three 
million  dollars'  worth  sold  annually.  The  varieties  of 
roses,  carnations  and  chrysanthemums  grown  for  flow- 
ers are  constantly  changing,  but  the  varieties  of  violets 
have  changed  but  little  in  twenty  years. 

The  number  of  plants  sold,  including  palms,  ferns  and 
bedding  stock  of  all  kinds,  will  probably  exceed  one  hun- 
dred millions,  estimating  that  the  average  sized  pot  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  Is  3  Inches,  and  the  average 
price  10  cents  per  pot. 

To  properly  conduct  the  fine  retail  establishments  in 
our  cities,  a  large  force  of  employes  is  required.  These 
establishments  are  carried  on  with  every  attention  to 
methods  for  attracting  and  holding  trade.  The  stores 
are  models  of  elegance,  and  their  methods  of  handling 
the  crops,  such  as  having  special  decorators,  show  win 
dows,  fine  delivery  wagons,  messenger  boys,  etc.,  makes 
the  business  expensive. 

As  a  rule,  florists  are  such  busy  people  that  f»w  of 
them  have  time  to  write  books  on  their  specialties, 
consequently  the  works  on  this  industry  can  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  The  tlrst  work  of  impor- 
tance was  Peter  Henderson's  "Practical  Floriculture." 
which  was  Is-oied  in  \M>7.  New  editions  of  this  wen- 
issued  from  time  to  time,  but  nothing  further  was  pub- 
lished until  IK'.r.l,  when  M.  A.  Hunt's  "How  to  tin'iw Cut- 
Flowers'*  appeared.  More  recently  we  have  Taffs  "  <  ireen- 
house  Management."  which  covers  the  whole  Held  of 
plant-growing  under  glass,  and  also  the  "Florists'  Man- 
ual," by  William  Scott.  p.  T.  O  u.ujwav. 

FLORIDA  HORTICULTURE.  Fig.  K.'t.  The  history 
of  Horticulture  in  Florida  dates  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ments.and  even  prior  to  that  period  the  aborigines  curried 
on  a  desultory  plant  growing.  The  peculiarity  of  the  soil, 
however,  prohibited  the  extension  of  this  work  except 
in  u  few  Isolated  places.  It  was  necessary  to  introduce 
commercial  fertilizers  before  Horticulture  could  make 
rapid  progress  in  this  state.  Up  to  the  time  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  it  was  thought  that  the  hammocks  were 


the  only  places  capable  of  raising  fmit,  the  rest  of  the> 
arable  land  being  so  sandy  and  wanting  in  plant-food 
that  remunerative  crops  could  not  bo  grown  on  it  ex 
cepting  after  it  hail  been  "cow-penned." 

Such  a  soil,  containing  often  over  90  per  cent  sand 
and  insoluble  matter,  at  first  sight  would  seem  to  b<* 
absolutely  worthless  for  Horticultural  purposes,  but 
with  the  advent  of  the  new  Horticulture  it  become*  the 
Ideal  soil.  We  have  here  a  lodgment  for  plants  in 
which  occurs  no  material  that  will  prove  deleterious  ti- 
the crop,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  add  to  it  the  ma 
terial  that  will  cuuse  the  plant  to  grow  to  the  necessary- 
size  and  produce  fruit  of  the  desired  quality.  Beautiful 
thin-skinned  oranges  grow  only  on  land  properly  ferti 
lized  and  not  on  soil  impregnated  with  great  quantities 
of  organic  nitrogen,  i.e.,  fertile  lands. 

Cluci'MSc'KiHKn  Akkas.  — In  building  up  of  the  land 
from  the  ocean  bed,  referring  especially  to  peninsular 
Florida,  the  wind  and  waves  have  sorted  the  particles 
to  some  extent  and  have  elevated  various  portions  more 
than  others.  The  separation  of  the  larger  particles  of 
sand  from  the  liner,  with  a  porous  substratum,  has 
produced  what  is  called  a  "scrub."  The  railroad  surveys 
indicate  that  the  maxim  elevation  in  peninsular  Florida 
Is  about  l.W  feet.  Thus  it  happens  that,  although  this 
land  is  thirsty,  it  is  rarely  or  never  spent  of  its  capillar} 
moisture.  The  areas  of  scrubs  may  vary  in  size  from  a 
few  acres  or  even  less  to  many  thousands,  but  they  an 
always  sharply  defined,  having  a  specialized  flora.  The 
soil  In  a  hammock  Is  of  a  finer  texture  and  Is  not  infre 
quently  underlaid  by  clay.  It  often  occurs  that  land  of 
this  texture  is  only  a  few  feet  above  sea  level,  or  it  mi\ 
be  elevated  and  rolling,  but  is  always  covered  with  a  good 
growth  of  hard  wi>od  or  of  cabbage  palmetto,  or  both 
This  class  of  land  has  long  been  desirable  for  Horticultu 
ral  purposes,  and  is  still  regarded  as  valuable;  these  re 
gions  arc  more  or  less  isolated,  and  vary  in  extent.  Such 
land  usually  contains  sufficient  fertility  to  raise  several 
crops  of  vegetables.  Plat-woods  land  is  usually  level, 
varying  In  fertility  from  96  percent  of  sand  and  insoluble 
matter  to  that  which  will  produce  a  crop  of  tomatoes. 
This  class  of  land  comprises  alwut  nine-tenths  of  the 
land  of  the  Peninsula.  With  proper  treatment  it  raises 
good  crops  anil  Is  capable  of  remarkable  improvement. 
The  characteristic  plant  of  this  land  is  the  long-leaved 
pine  {/'mm  pulHSlrin). 

Horticitltiral  Rkoioxs.  -  The  foregoing  discussion 
relates  to  the  state  indeiiendent  of  latitude  and  climate. 
Tho  state  is  also  divided  into  four  regions,  according  to 
climate  and  latitude:  (I)  western  Florida,  that  portion 
of  the  state  lying  west  of  the  Aucilla  river;  (2)  east- 
ern Florida,  that  portion  of  the  state  lying  between 
the  Aucilla  river  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  John's  river  to  Cedar  Keys;  <:i)  central  Florida, 
that  portion  of  the  state  lying  between  eastern  Florida 
and  southern  Florida;  (41  southern  Florida,  — including 
the  counties  of  Brevard,  Dade,  Monroe,  Lee,  DeSoto 
and  Manatee. 

CiTitors  Frimts  develop  best  on  hammock  and  flat 
woods  land,  preferring  the  cabbage  palmetto  hammocks 
or  a  hammock  containing  a  mixture  of  palmetto  and 
hard  wood.  The  lime  \  Citntt  Mtdient  var.)  alone  does 
well  on  the  shell  and  roquina  lands  of  southern  Florida 
The  lemon  is  the  best  stock  for  high  flat-woods  land 
For  western  Florida  the  Sntsutua  orange  is  tho  best  va 
riety.   For  eastern  Florida  varieties  that  mature  their 
fruit  before  Christmas  may  lie  planted.  In  central  Flor 
ida  all  the  varieties  of  Citrus  do  well,  especially  toward 
the  south  and  in  pmlooted  localities.    The  following 
sweet  oranges  do  especially  well  in  southern  Florida: 
Centennial.   KuHoi,  F.xqiil'sifc.  Hart's   Late,  Higley's 
Late,  Homosussa.  .laffa.  Madam  Yino-,  Majorca,  Mai 
tese  Oval,  Nonpareil,  Parson  Brown.  Pineapple  and 
Thorpe.    Of  the   Mandarin  group,  —  t'hina.  Cleopatra, 
Daney's  Tangerine.  Japan  Tangerine  and  King.   Of  the 
Hitter  Orange  group.- Phillips  Hitter  Sweet.    Of  the 
Pomelos,  —  Aurantitim,   Hart,  Josselyn,  Seedless  and 
Walter.    Of  the  Kin-Kans,  —  Marumi  and  Nagatni.  Of 
the  Citron  group.  -  Lvnian,  Lemon  and  Orange.  Of 
Shaddocks, -Blood.  "Forbidden  Fruit "  and  Mammoth. 

Pkachks  grow  in  all  section*,  preferring  hammock  or 
rolling  flat-woods  laud  or  even  level  flat  woods  land  if 
perfectly  drained,  but   the  varieties  best  adapted  to 
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different  regions  Tory  considerably.  Among  those 
adapted  to  western  Florida  we  have  Alexander,  Early 
Cream.  Klherta,  Florida  Crawford,  General  Lee,  Im- 
perial and  Powers'  September.  For  eastern  Florida,— 
Angel,  Bldwell'a  Late,  Colon,  Ferdinand,  Honey,  Im- 
perial, Oviedo,  Taber,  Triana  and  Waldo.  For  central 
Florida. -Angel.  Bidwells  Early,  Bidwell'a  Late.  Mag- 
gie, Peen-to,  Waldo  and  Yum  Yum.  For  southern 
Florida. -Angel,  Bidwell's  Karly.  Bidwell's  Late,  Mag- 
gie, Pee n  to.  Yum  Yum,  and  others. 

Plums,  as  a  whole,  are  adapted  only  to  western  and 
eastern  Florida,  preferring  hammock  and 
flat-woods  land.    Burbanlc  does  well  in 
the  western  section.  In  the  eastern  section 
Bibcock.  Botan  and  Burbank  do  well. 

Peaks.- Kieffer.  LeConte  and  Smith 
pean.  do  well  In  western  and  eastern  Flor- 
ida on  hammock  or  flat-woods  land. 

Grapes  grow  rapidly,  but  need  careful  attention  to  be 
kept  in  good  bearing  condition  for  a  period  of  yea 
liammock  land  is  preferable  for  them.  The  native 
varieties  grow  to  an  immense  slxe  and  produce  great 
quantities  of  fruit  with  a  minimum  attention.  Of  V.  ro- 
Inndituhn,  the  Scuppernong  and  Thomas  grow  luxuri- 
antly in  all  sections.  Flowers  grows  well  in  western, 
eastern  and  central  Florida.  Of  the  true  Vitis  section  of 
this  genus,  Cynthiana,  Ives  and  Norton  do  well  In  west- 
ern Florida;  Cynthiana,  Ives,  Niagara  and  Norton  do 
well  in  eastern  Florida  ;  Cynthiana,  Niagara  and  Nor- 
ton in  central  Florida. 

Kill  (Japanese  Persimmon ). —This  fruit  needs  good 
hammock  land  or  well  drained  high,  or  more  or  less  un- 
dulating flat -woods  land.  It  is  better  adapted  to  west- 
ern, eastern  and  central  than  to  southern  Florida.  The 
following  varieties  do  well  in  western,  eastern  and 
central  Florida,  and  under  most  favorable  circumstances 
in  southern  Florida  :  Costata,  Hyakume,  Okame,  Tub- 
er's No.  L*"J,  Tano-nashi.  Tsuru,  Yeddo-ichi  and  Yemon. 

Miscellaneol's  Tker  Fruit*. —  Under  favorable  con- 
ditions Jennings  and  Red  Astrakhan  apples  may  be 
fruited  in  western  Florida;  Santa  F<5  apricot  in  western 
and  eastern  Florida.  Figs  do  fairly  well  for  home  use 
and  for  canning  or  candying  in  eastern  and  central 
Florida.  They  need  a  compact,  fine  textured  soil.  The 
following  varieties  fruit  more  or  less  abundantly: 
Black  Ischia.  Blue  Genoa,  Brown  Turkey,  Bruns- 
wick, Celestial,  Green  Ischia,  Lemon  and  White  Mar- 
seilles. 

Mulberries  will  grow  on  hammock  or  good  quality  of 
flat-woods  land  in  all  sections  of  the  state.  The  following 
varieties  have  given  good  crops:  Downing,  Hicks  and 
Stubbs.  Pomegranates  make  a  more  or  less  ornamental 
fruit.  Acid.  Purple  and  Sweet  do  well  in  western,  east- 
ern and  central  Florida.  Pecans  do  best  on  low  ham- 
moek  land,  especially  In  western  Florida.  They  succeed 
well  in  eastern  and  central  Florida,  but  have  not  been 
introduced  into  southern  Florida  sufficiently  to  permit 
definite  statement. 

Strawberries.  — The  growing  of  this  crop  is  con- 
trolled largely  by  efficient  and  reasonable  transportation. 
If  the  crop  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  market  promptly 
it  is  worthless.  The  development  of  this  Industry  Is, 
therefore,  coincident  with  that  of  efficient  and  reason- 
able railroad  transportation.  Probably  nine-tenths  of 
the  fields  of  the  state  are  planted  on  moist  flat-woods 
land,  or  what  is  locally  known  as  gnll-berry  flaw.  Such 
land  is  cleared  and  thoroughly  drained  by  means  of 
open  ditches.  On  such  land  strawberries  begin  to  ripen 
in  January  and  continue  until  May  or  June  if  properly 
cultivated,  though  the  season  of  profitable  shipment 
rarely  extend*  beyond  the  middle  of  April.  Especially 
prepared  refrigerator  cars,  so  constructed  that  the  ice 
tank  is  filled  from  the  outside,  the  water  melted  from  it 
carried  off  without  entering  the  car,  keeping  the  apart- 
ment occupied  by  berries  dry  and  cool  in  transit,  are 
now  carried  by  some  railroads  on  express  trains.  The 
plants  are  usually  set  out  every  year,  in  August,  Sep- 
tember and  October,  and  bear  a  good  crop  the  following 
spring.  The  most  successful  strawberry  growers  con- 
tinue to  cultivate  a  portion  of  the  old  field  to  secure 
new  plants  to  be  used  the  following  fall  for  planting  out 
the  new  field.  Cloud,  Newnan,  Ijidy  Thompson  and 
Wilson  do  well  In  western,  eastern  and  central  Florida. 


Pineapples  find  their  most  congenial  habitat  on 
scrub  land.  Soil  from  pineapple  fields  contains  a  large 
percent  of  sand  and  insoluble  matter,  —  as  high  as  98 
per  cent.  The  land  mu<t  be  well  drained,  free  from  any 
standing  water,  even  during  the  rainy  season.  The  most 
extensive  pineapple  area  is  located  on  the  sand  hills 
near  the  coast.  The  character  of  the  vegetation  and 
physical  condition  of  these  hills  or  dunes  is  essentially 
that  of  the  scrub  land  of  the  interior.  The  slat  sheds  or 
pineapple  sheds,  which  are  constructed  to  afford  a  half 
shade,  serve  a  good  purpose  in  summer  as  well  as  in 
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i  reduce  the  amount  of 
sunshine  that  reaches  the 
plants   and  consequently 
the  intensity  of  heat,  though  prno- 
ably  not  the  total  warmth.   In  win- 
ter they  interfere  with  rapid  radi- 
ation, which  would  occur  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  sudden  freeze  or  of  a 
frost.   The  slat  shed  is  a  simple 
structure,  the  essential  part  of  it 
being  the  roof  or  covering,  which 
Is  made  of  boards  or  slats  fastened 
so  as  to  leave  an  opening  between 
the  board*  or  slats  equal  to  the 
space  covered  by  them.  These  vary         Horticultural  too** 
in  size  from  a  common  plastering  od  Florida, 

lath  to  boards  4  inches  wide.  The 
height  of  the  covering  above  the  ground  varies  from  6 
feet  to  rarely  more  than  10.  The  most  extensive  fields 
are  located  in  southern  Florida.  Smaller  areas  have  been 
planted  in  central  Florida  ;  nearly  all  of  these  are  pro- 
tected by  sheds,  some  of  the  sheds  being  so  constructed 
that  the  roof  may  lie  closed  completely.  The  islands 
or  keys  underlaid  with  coraline  breccia  form  one  of  the 
most 'suitable  habitats  for  this  plant,  whilo  the  low,  fer- 
tile Islands  or  keys  are  worthless  for  a  pineapple  plan- 
tation. Red  Spanish  is  cultivated  more  extensively  than 
all  the  other  varieties  combined.  It  Is  a  hardy  variety,  and 
one  suited  to  extensive  planting  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  attention.  For  extensive  culture  Egyptian  Queen, 
Porto  ( Puerto!  Rico  and  Ripley  Queen  do  well  generally. 
Smooth  Cayenne  Is  promising,  because  not  spiny.  The 
total  amount  of  fruit  produced  annually  varies  consider- 
ably, but  has  probably  not  exceeded  100.000  whole  barrel 
crates.  This,  however,  Is  only  a  fraction  of  the  possi- 
bility and  probability  of  pineapple  growing  in  Florida. 

Bananas  are  cultivate  only  for  local  markets,  but 
form  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  a  number  of 
plantations.  The  land  best  adapted  to  them  is  a  low, 
moist  hammock  or  a  bay  bead,  especially  such  soil  as 
is  composed  lnrgely  of  muck.  Baracoa  (Red  Jamaica), 
Cavendish,  Golden,  Hart's  Choice  and  Orinoco  ("Horse 
Banana")  are  leading  varieties  in  southern  Florida. 

Gt'AVA.  — The  guava  has  attained  considerable  im- 
portance, though  as  yet  it  is  not  cultivuU-d  exten- 
sively. Plantations  exist  In  various  portions  of  the 
state,  but  the  greater  quantity  used  in  canning  and  for 
jelly  is  collected  from  uncultivated  or  from  originally 
native  growth.  The  native  varieties  grow  well  on  an> 
fertile  soil  that  is  well  drained.  Fertile  soil  on  coral 
brecciu  is  a  favorite  spot  for  the  wild  guava.  The  most 
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desirable  varieties  are  the  common  native  guava.  White 
Winter,  Cattley  and  Chinese.  The  native  varieties  yield 
the  balk  of  the  fruit  u»ed.  The  Cattley  and  Cbluese  do 
well  in  central  and  aouthern  Florida,  while  the  White 
Winter  and  native  variutiu*  grow  to  greatest  perfection 
in  southern  Florida. 

I  have  not  been  grown  extensively  for  north- 
The  greatest  difficulty  has  been  that  of 
securing  trees  of  unquestionable  value  for  setting  out  a 
grovo.  Sinco  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  graft  iug  and 
budding  has  been  overcome,  the  groves  will  multiply 
rapidly.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  local  markets  have 
demanded  more  fruit  than  bus  been  supplied  them. 
Well  drained  tirst-class  flat-woods  land  ami  fertile  high 
haminuck*  furnish  good  soil  for  mangoes.  Apricot  ami 
No.  11  (Apple)  are  favorite  varieties.  They  are  grown 
mostly  in  southern  Florida,  though  fruited  in  aouthern 
portions  of  central  Florida. 

CocOAtttJTS  are  confined  to  southern  Florida  and  along 
the  seacoast.  While  the  trees  continue  to  grow  when 
transplanted  to  the  higher  lands,  they  need  the  low, 
moist  lands  of  tho  coast  for  fruiting  and  for  highest 


The  Avocado  Pear  haa  entered  the  markets  to  some 
extent.  The  soil  should  be  like  that  for  mangoes.  Their 
cultivation  is  confined  to  central  and  southern  Florida. 

Vegetables.  — There  are  several  classes  of  soils  upon 
which  vegetables  are  grown  extensively;  vix.,  ham- 
mock, flat-woods,  tho  low  islands  around  the  coast,  and 
the  marl  or  drained  lands.  The  low  hammocks,  espe- 
cially those  composed  almost  exclusively  of  cabbage 
palmetto,  produce  the  largest  crops  and  probably  the 
largest  proUts,  while  flat- wood  a  land  is  probably  more 
extensively  cultivated  than  any  other.  In  a  general 
way  ail  the  classes  of  land  mentioned  above  are  capa- 
ble of  growing  most  or  all  of  the  vegetables  occur- 
ring In  the  markets.  Certain  vegetables  show  a  general 
preference  for  certain  classes  of  land.  A  high  hard- 
wood hammock  grows  beans,  beets,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
eollards,  eggplant,  I.-ish  potatoes,  lettuce,  watermelons, 
muskmelon,  onion,  okra,  English  peas,  pepper,  radish, 
squashes,  rutabaga,  tomato  and  sweet  potato  well; 
though  first-class  flat-woods  land  grows  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, eggplant,  lettuce,  watermelon,  muskmelon, 
onion,  tomato  and  sweet  potato  to  greater  perfection. 
l<ow  cabbage  palmetto  hammocks  grow  beets,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  celery,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  nutmeg  melons 
and  tomatoes  to  best  advantage.  The  low  islands  around 
the  coast  have  areas  varying  in  sine  from  a  few  square 
rods  to  many  acres  in  extent,  — sometimes  reaching  a 
mile  in  length  of  unbroken  rows.  Tho  most  important 
crops  grown  on  these  Islands  are  beans,  eggplant,  pep- 
pers and  tomatoes.  The  marl  or  drained  lands  of  the 
southeast  coast  raise  principally  tomatoes,  peppers, 
eggplant  and  okra.  !\  H.  Rotw. 

FLORIDA  ARROW  BOOT.  Zamia  intrgrifolia. 

FLORIDA  SWAMP  LILT.  See  Crinum  Anericanum. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS.  This  term  is  considerably 
used  in  England  to  include  a  group  of  plants  that  mini 
Uer  their  horticultural  varieties  by  the  hundreds,  and  in 
which  tho  original  species  or  types  are  no  longer  culti- 
vated, or  else  cultivated  merely  for  their  interest  ns 
prototypes.  The  list  includes  4<W>0  groups  of  plants,  or 
even  less.  In  America  the  term  florists'  flowers  is  lit- 
tle used,  and  is  mostly  restricted  to  certain  cut -flowers 
of  great  importance  to  florists,  without  regard  to 
whether  their  varieties  are  numerous  or  not.  Thus,  the 
ealla  Illy,  Kasterlily,  heliotrope,  lily-of-the-vnlley.  Mar- 
guerite, mignonette,  sweet  nlyssum  and  tuberose  are  of 
■•onslderable  commercial  importance  to  florists,  but  they 
are  not  extremely  prolific  in  varieties.  Inasmuch  as  the 
■  •tit  flower  trade  has  been  greater  than  the  plant  trade 
in  America,  the  American  florist  hardly  thinks  of  the 
following  plants  as  florists'  flowers  :  azalea,  calceo- 
laria, cineraria,  fuchsia,  geranium,  gloxinia,  pelargo- 
nium, primula,  nor  such  olil-fashloned  favorites  as 
Intmonr  cortmaria .  auricula,  camellia,  polyanthus  and 
ranunculus.  The  English  writers  often  speak  of  the 
dahlia  aa  a  florists'  flower,  and  sometimes  also  the 
other  very  variable  summer  bulbs,  as  cannas,  gladiolus, 


and  perhaps  lilies,  though  the  American  florists  sell 
comparatively  few  flowers  cut  from  these  plants  in  sum- 
mer. Of  hardy  border  plants,  the  following  are  very 
rich  in  horticultural  varieties  :  China  asters,  poppies, 
stocks,  sweet  peas,  tropnwlum  and  verbena  (all  of 
which  are  annuals),  and  the 
following  perennials  :  holly- 
hock*, pansies,  peonies,  phlox, 
pyrethrum.  Others  of  great  im- 
portance are  aquilegia,  cam- 
panula and  eschscholxia,  but 
these  arc  mostly  less  rich  in 
horticultural  varieties.  It  has 
been  said  that  florists'  flowers 
are  always  propagated  by  cut- 
tings  or  other  asexual  parts, 
but  this  definition  would  ex- 
clude calceolarias  and  cinera- 
rias,which  come  fairly  true  from 
seed.  In  America  the  four  most 
important  cut-flowers  are  the 
rose,  carnation,  violet  and  chry- 
santhemum. Consult  rtoricul 
lure  and  Cvt-flotcer*. 

FLOWER:  technically,  a 
short  stem  carrying  one  or  more 
specialised  leaves  which  bear 
sporangia.  The  word  is  com 
monly  applied  to  those  flowers 
whoso  sporangial  leaves  are 
protected  and  made  conspicu- 
ous by  colored  leaves.  It  is  also 
popularly  applied  to  these  clus- 
ters of  colored  leaves  even  when 
the  sporangial  leaves  are  want- 
ing, as  in  hydrangeas,  snowballs,  i 
most  "double  flowers." 

When  most  completely  developed,  a  flower  consists  of 
the  central  short  stem,  tho  form,  to  which  the  other 
parts  (leaves)  are  attached.  The  leaves,  passing  from 
below  upwards,  are  distinguishable  into  floral  leaves,  or 
the  »t}><it$  and  petals;  and  the  sporangial  leaves,  or  the 
tlnmrn.t  and  rnrprl*.  The  numberof  these  parts  is  vari- 
able. When  " double  "  flowers  are  produced,  the  floral 
leaves  usually  are  multiplied  at  the  expense  of  the 
sr>orangial  ones.  In  Fig.  Kl'i  all  these  parts  are  shown. 
The  ovary,  showing  six  ovules,  sits  on  tho  torus  or 
receptacle.  On  the  ovary  are  three  styles.  Stamens  are 
at  the  side.  The  sepals  rise  above  tho  petals. 

Urartu.  -The  leaves  growing  on  or  near  tho  branches 
of  the  flower  cluster  are  usually  different  in  form  and 
sine  from  the  foliage;  thev  are  called  bracts.  Note  the 
bracts  on  the  carnation  flower  ( Fig.  .'&'•<> I.  Sometimes 
they  are  bright  -colored  and  are  an  attractive  supple- 
ment to  the  flower,  being  (mpularly  looked  upon  as  a 
part  of  the  flower,  as  in  scarlet  sage,  f 
I  Fig.  558)  and  poinsettia  |  Fig.  7y7).  In  the  arum  familv 
i  Fig.  73,  137.  14T..318,  7:1-11  a  single  huge  brnct  en  ' 


823.  Section  ot  a  (lower 
of  Corn-cockle. 

Showing    torus,  ovary. 


836.  Flower  of  the 
Strawberry. 
Showing  the  hieh  torus  In 

the  entire  flower-cluster.  When  the  bracts  grow  very 
close  to  the  torus  they  are  almost  Indistinguishable  from 
the  outer  floral  leaves,  as  in  the  strawberry  (Fig.  SJ7) 
and  hepatica  (  Fic.  KW  i. 

Torn*.—  The  torus  Is  tho  short  stem  or  axis  on  which 
flower  leaves  are  borne.  It  differs  from  other  parts  of 
the  stem  chiefly  in  that  ,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  flower 
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learee  are  formed,  the  intervening  part*  grow  very  lit- 
tle, and  no  do  not  separate  the  successive  leave*  or  cir- 
cles of  leaves.  The  torus  U  more  or  less  broadened  or 
elongated  to  permit  the  suitable  growth  of  the  crowded 


leaves.  In  the  strawberry  it  Is  high,  dome*shape<l 
|  Tig*.  926,  827);  in  the  raspberry  the  to  run  remains 
(8,  Kig.  828)  when  the  little  drapes  are  removed;  in  the 
rose  it  is  urn-shaped,  bearing  the  leaves  on  the  edge  and 
inner  face  ;  in  the  moose-tail  it  is  much  elongated. 

Dumber  of  dowers  are  crowded  together  their 
i  are  developed  from  a  common  torus,  aa  in  sun- 
flower and  chrysanthemum  and  other  members  of  the 
Composite  (Fig.  82V).  The  common  torus  may  be 
t<roa>l  and  flat,  with  the  flowers  scattered  over  it,  aa  in 
r>orstenla  (Fig.  732) ;  or  even  hollow,  as  In  the  fig  I  Fig. 
821).  with  the  minute  flowers  on  the  nearly  enclosed 
inner  face. 

Floral  team.  —  The  leaves  of  the  flower  form  two 
series;  the  outer  protective  and  attractive  leaves,  the 
'leva  lUav**,  and  the  inner  tpom  ngia  I  ha  vts.  The  II  o  ral 
leaves  are  usually  distinguishable  into  an  outer  set,  the 
talgx,  and  au  inner  set,  the  corolla.  The  calyx  leaves, 
when  separate,  are  called  itpalt,  and  the  corolla  leaves 
petal*.  The  sepals  are  more  or  less  different  from  the 
petals  in  size,  shape  and  color.  They  are  oftenest  green, 
and  usually  smaller  and  simpler  than  the  petals.  In  the 
bud  they  usually  completely  cover  the  inner  leaves. 
The  sepals  and  petal*  oftentimes  do  not  remain  distinct 
throughout  their  development,  but  each  set  grows  as  a 
« ingle  piece;  a  fact  which  has  been  made  the  basis  of 
classification  of  the  angiosperms.  Corollas  of  a  single 
piece  are  said  to  be  gamopetalous  (Fig.  830).  The  sepals 
are  more  commonly  inseparate  than  the  petals. 

The  spparent  union  of  the  floral  leaves  comes  about 
generally  In  this  way;  On  the  young  torus  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  sepals  and  petals  arise  aa  rounded  knobs, 


its  marpin.  In  that  case,  when  fully  grown  tho  calyx  or 
corolla  appears  as  a  single  piece,  whose  free  edge  Is 
more  or  less  deeply  lobed,  according  to  the  relative  dura- 
tion of  Independent  development  of  the  rudiments. 

The  calyx  and  corolla  are  sometimes  united.  This 
comes  about  in  a  similar  way.  Each  begins  to  develop 
Independently  ;  later  the  tissue  between  calyx  and  co- 
rolla shares  in  the  growth  and  both  are  raised  on  a  com- 
mon base. 

The  form  of  the  mature  floral  leaves  depends  largely 
on  the  relations  of  tho  flower  to  insects,  which  visit  the 
flowers  for  neciar  or  pollen.  The  floral  leaves  a 
irregular  and  unequal,  so  aa  to  form  suitable 

>s,  neciar  glands,  guides  to  the  neciar,  etc.,  — all  de- 
i  to  facilitate  the  proper  transfer  of  pollen  by  the 
visitors;  e.  g.,  the  sweet  pea  and  other  papilionaceous 
flowers,  most  orchids,  etc.  (see  Pollination). 

The  color  of  the  corolla  and  adjacent  parts  is  due  to 
the  presence  in  the  cells  of  colored  sap  or  special  color- 
bodies.  In  the  latter  case  the  pigment  is  sometimes 
crystalline.  It  is  not  possible  to  deterraino  without  mi- 
croscopic examination  In  which  way  the  color  Is  pro- 


If  they  develop  independently  until  their  growth  ceases, 
the  sepals  or  petals  are  distinct,  each  one  being  sepa- 
rately attached  to  the  torus.  On  the  other  hand,  after  the 
leaf  rudiments  have  grown  Independently  for  a  time,  a 
i  of  the  torus,  both  under  and  between  two  or  more 
may  begin  to  grow,  lifting  I 


WO.    A  uamupctaluus  cutulla  oi  Eggplant. 

duced.  Most  blues  are  due  to  colored  sap;  many  yel- 
lows and  reds  to  color-bodies. 

The  velvety  apt>carat>ce  of  many  petals  is  produced  by 
the  outgrowth  of  the  surface  evils  into  conical  or  dome- 
shaped  protuberances. 

The  odor  of  flowers  is  usually  due  to  the  presence  of 
volatile  oils  in  the  surface  cells  of  the  pvtul*  or  sepals, 
or  both.  These  oils  are  present  in  nniall  amount  only. 
They  are  sometimes  found  only  on  the  outer  face,  or 
onlv  on  the  inner  face,  or  they  may  even  be  restricted 
to  certain  lines  or  patches. 

The  sfamcN».-The  stamens  commonly  consist  of  two 
parts,  a  stalk,  the  litummt,  bearing  a  larger  portion,  the 
aNfAer(Fig.  *«] ).  The  filament  is  usu- 
ally rigid  enough  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  the  anther,  but  at  maturity  it  is 
oometimes  so  long  and  slender  that  the 
anthers  hang  as  by  a  thread  (so  in 
icrasses).  The  filament  is  sometimes 
so  short  as  to  seem  wanting:  the  nnthcr 
is  then  said  to  be  senile.  The  flla- 
rui-tits  are  often  united  with  one 
another  or  with  the  corolla  by  the 
niiitle  of  irron  th  already  described.  In 
tb**  latter  caso  tbe  stamen*  seem  to 
arise  from  the  corolla.  Only  rarely 
an-  the  stamens  and  carpels  united. 

The  anther  is  the  part  of  the  stamen 
which  bears  the  spore-cases  or  pollen 
sac.*  (sporangia).  (The  sporangia  arc 
not  always  borne  on  stamens.  In  a  few 
plants  they  are  sunk  In  the  stem  of  the 
flower.)  Of  these  there  are  commouly 
four,  more  rarely  two  or  one.  When 
the  anther  was  looked  upon  as  a  cham- 
bered body,  the  sporangia  were  called 
thecs>,  or  cells.  Thus  In  descriptive  botany  the  anther 
is  said  to  be  "Swelled  "  or  "4 -eel led."  The  sporangia  are 
partly  free  and  partly  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  tissue 


S31.  Staminate 
flower  oi  Willow. 
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which  joins  them,  called  the  connective.  Tills  some- 
times is  extensive,  and  in  a  few  plants  is  developed  into 
peculiar  forms  to  aid  in  pollination,  e.  g.,  in  salvias. 

The  sporangia  at  maturity  consist  of  two  or  four 
(rarely  more)  layers  of  cells,  constituting  a  wall,  sur- 
rounding  u  quantity  of  spores,  the  jmllen.  The  Inner 
portion  of  the  wall  consists  of  a  layer  of 
cells  whoso  membranes  are  Irregularly 
thickened,  usually  In  bands,  so  that  In  dry- 
ing they  warp  the  wall,  rupturing  it  at  the 
weakest  place.  The  lines  of  weakness  are 
usually  definitely  loc.alizt.-d,  so  that  each  an- 
ther breaks  in  a  regular  way.  4a)  The  rap- 
ture may  run  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  anther.  In  that  ease  it  commonly  lies 
at  the  junction  of  a  pair  of  sporangia  (the 
left-band  groove  in  a,  Fig.  831),  which  be- 
come confluent,  so  that  the  dehiscent  anther 
may  seem  to  have  ouly  two  sporangia,  when 
it  really  has  four.  The  pollen  is  thus 
emptied  out  practically  at  once,  though  the 
break  may  begin  at  the  top  and  progress  to 
the  base.  Examples:  lilies,  grasses.  (Ci)Tho 
slit  may  be  very  short  and  gape  widely,  so 
that  a  pore  is  formed  through  which  the  pol- 
len is  gradually  sifted  (Fig.  832).  Examples: 
the  heaths,  (c)  In  some  plants  the  line  of 
breakage  is  curved,  and  the  flap,  so  re- 


BJi.  Anther 
of  Azalea. 

Showing  de- 
hiscence 
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points, or  is  variously  ridged.  In  ancmoph- 
llous  plants  (see  Pollination)  the  pollen  is 
dry  and  powdery;  in  entomophilous  plant* 
it  is  usually  moist  and  coherent.  In  milk- 
weeds and  orchids  the  whole  of  the  pollm 
from  each  sporangium  is  held  together  in 
a  mass  by  interwoven  threads  (Figs.  149, 
513).  By  the  time  the  sporangia  discharge 
the  pollen,  each  spore  has  begun  a  develop- 
ment which  It  completes  on  the  stigma  to 
which  it  is  transferred.  See  fertilization. 


•33.  Pistillate 
ilower  c( 
Willow. 

Showing  od* 
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m»:«f,«tyle: 
o,  ovary. 


Carpel*.  —  The  carpels  are  the  sporangial 
leaves  which  occupy  the  center  of  the 
flower.  The  number  of  carpels  is  very 
variable.  I'sually  they  arc  fewer  than  the 
floral  leaves.  In  most  flowers  tho  carpels 
are  united  one  to  another  to  form  a  structure  known  as 
a  compound  pittil  (Fig*.  KJj,  833,  835,  836).  When  the 
carpels  are  separate,  earh  develops  as  a  limple  pittil. 
Of  these  there  may  be  one  or  many  (Figs.  834,  837). 

The  pistil,  if  simple,  first  appears  as  a  ring-like 
ridge  about  the  center  of  the  torus.  If  compound,  knob- 
like rudiments  of  the  component  carpels  first  appear, 
bnt  the  growth  early  Involves  the  torus  between,  giving 
rise  to  an  elevated  circular  ridge.  This  carpellary  ring 
gradually  grows  upward,  partially  or  completely  inr los- 
ing one  or  more  chambers,  in 
which  tho  ovules  arise.  At  a  time 
when  the  ovules  ( which  ripen  into 
need*  I  were  supposed  to  be  com- 
parable to  the  eggs  of  animals, 
the  larger  chambered  part  of  the 
pistil  In  which  they  are  formed 
was  called  tho  ovary,  a  name 
which  it  still  retains  in  descrip- 
tive botany.  The  pistil  is  often 
prolonged  above  the  ovary.  This 
part  is  the  ttylr. 

An  ovule  is  a  fleshy  sporangium , 
jacketed  by  one  or  two  (rarely 
three)  outgrowths  from  the  base, 

Ut.  Head ofsunple  pis-  «">  which  »'"'"!,t 

tils  in  Hepatlca.  inclose  the  sporangium  proper 
(nueellns).  Within  the  »p»rsn- 
ginm  of  tho  ovule,  several  (1  to  40)  spores  begin  to  de- 
velop. Of  these,  however,  rarely  more  than  one  reaches 
maturity.  This  spore  is  never  set  free  n*  the  pollen 
■pores  are.  It  therefore  acquires  no  thick  wall,  and  in  a 


section  of  the  sporangium  appears  as  a  cavity  with- 
in tho  delicate  tissue  which  surrounds  it.  It  later 
becomes  the  so-called  embryo  sac, 
within  which  occurs  tho  process  of 
fertilisation  (which  see). 

The  ovules  commonly  arise  upon 
certain  lines  or  ridges  which  project 
into  the  pistil  chamber,  more  rarely 
upon  the  whole  interior  surface  of  the 
ovary.  These  lines  or  ridges  are  called 
plactntir.  See  Figs.  825.  KK>.  837. 

In  a  simple  pistil  there  is  usually  bnt 
one  placenta  (Fig.  837).  In  a  compound 
Showing     central  piitii  lne  un|orj  uf  tnc  carpels  may  be 

three  .  hamlx-  red 

ovary. 


the  compound 
pistil  of  Tulip. 


such  as  to  produce  a  1 -chambered 
ovary,  or  the  ovary  may  contain  as 
many  chambers  as  there  are  carpels 
(Fig.  833).  In  the  former  case  the  placenta?  will  project 
inward  from  the  wall  of  the  ovary  ;  in  the  latter  they 
will  be  aggregated  at  the  center,  from  which 
they  may  project  outward  into  tho  chambers  of 
the  ovary.  When  the  ovules  are  numerous,  tho 
placentas  are  often  enlarged  to  form  an  ade- 
quate surface  for  their  attachment,  as  in  the 
potato  and  tomato  <  see  also  Fig.  837). 

In  a  considerable  number  of  plants  the 
ovules  arise  upon  the  torus  itself,  a  ring  of 
which  grows  upward,  cup-like.  From  the 
edge  of  this  cup  arise  the  floral  and  sporangial 
leaves,  tho  ovules  developing  on  ita  sides  or 
base.  Tho  carpels  then  form  a  mere  roof  over 
the  ovule  chamber. 

The  style  is  sometimes  slender  and  very 
long  (up  to  several  inches;  see  Fig.  83t>i; 
sometimes  short  and  thick  (Fig.  833).  Its 
length  and  form  are  adapted  to  the  means  by 
which  the  pollination  of  the  pistil  is  secured. 
In  some  cases  the  style  is  practically  wanting. 
Its  interior  is  occupied  by  a  tissue  whoso 
cells  are  pushed  aside  and  partly  digested 
by  the  growing  pollen  tube  (see  Fertili- 
zation). It  Is  not  infrequently  traversed  by 
a  canal,  a  prolongation  of  the  ovule  chambir. 

Some  |x>rtlon  of  the  style,  or  when  that  la 
wanting  a  portion  of  the  outer  surface  of  the 
ovary  itself,  is  adapted  to  the  reception  of 
the  pollen  spores.  This  receptive  surface,  g 
whatever  its  form  or  location,  is  called  the  D 
ttigma  (Figs.  833,636).  In  many  c*ses  the 
upper  port  of  the  style  is  enlarged  Into  a 
knob  or  club-shaped  or  lobed  portion,  the 
area  of  the  receptive  surface  being  thus  in- 
creased. In  other  cases  the  style  is  elongated, 
and  the  receptive  surface  is  a  long  line  upon 
one  or  more  sides  of  the  elongated  style.  In  other  i 
the  style  is  mucn  branched,  as  in  the  grasses,  and  these 
branches  constitute!  the  stigma.  At  the  time  the  pollen 
is  being  discharged,  the  stigmatlc  surfaces  are  often 
covered  by  a  sticky  secretion.  All  of  these  devices  are 
adaptations  to  insure  the  lodgment,  adbeslo 
tion  of  the  pollen  spores  (see  Pollination). 


Showing 
4-parteri 
ovary  .long 
.tylr.2»tig 

I  (#). 


837.   Section  ac/oaa  simple  pistil  of  May  Apple- 
Showing  single  placenta  and  ovules. 

The  stimulus  resulting  from  fertilization  often  accel- 
erates the  growth  of  the  pistil  or  causes  it  to  resume 
growth  if  it  had  ceased.  The  various  changes  in  size, 
'  r,  etc.,  result  in  the  production  of  fruit. 

Charles  Kkid  Bak-vks. 
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FLOWER-DE-LUCE.  Tho  origin  of  tin-  Fleur-de-lis 
<if  the  French  coat  of  arms  is  not  known.  By  some  it  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  head  of  a  spear,  by  others  tho 
flower  of  a  lily.  It  has  also  been  derived  from  the 
points  of  a  crown  and  from  several  animal  forms,  as 
bees  and  toads.  Apparently  the  Iris  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  heraldic  Fleur-de-lis.  This  name  as  applied 
to  Iris  is  of  later  origin  and  of  a  purely  botanical  sig- 
nificance, referring  chiefly  to  /.  f.Vrm<i«iV<i.  See  under 
•Fleur."  Larousse,  Dictionaire  du  XIX  Siecle,  8:450. 

H.  Hasselbri^o. 

FLO  WEB-  FEN  CE,  BARBAD0E8.  Poineiana  put- 
•  Mcrrima. 

FL0WER-0F-AN-H0UR.    ffibticm  Trionum. 
FLOWERING  MAPLE.   See  Abutilox. 
FLY  POISON.    See  ZygadtHUi. 

FOLIAGE  PLANTS.  A  term  used  to  designate  plants 
which  are  grown  for  the  general  effect  of  their  foliage 
rather  than  for  their  flowers.  The  term  is  indefinite. 
In  some  cases,  and  more  correctly,  it  is  used  for  plants 
with  unique  or  Interesting  leaves -usually  colored  —  as 
coleus.  Rex  begonia,  peperomia,  calathea,  farfugium.  In 
other  cases  it  is  used  to  designate  plants  of  full  foliage 
and  graceful  habit,  — plants  which  are  prized  for  their 
general  habit  quite  as  much  as  for  the  characters  of  the 
Individual  leaves.  Of  this  latter  class,  ferns,  palms, 
grevillea,  screw  pine,  araucaria  are  leading  examples. 
The  latter  class  contains  the  most  popular  commercial 
subjects,  and  they  are  much  used  in  room  and  table 
decorations.  The  plants  are  often  rented  for  use  in 
temporary  decorations.  For  the  culture  of  Foliage 
Plants,  refer  to  the  various  genera. 


F0NTANE8IA  (after  Ren*_ 
prominent  French  botanist,  17 
botanical  garden  at  Paris). 


Loulche  Desfontaines, 
U-1833,  director  of  the 
Otr&cuT.  Ornamental  de- 
•  narrow,  entire  Ivs. 
.  in  short,  terminal  panicles.  They  re- 
tain the  foliage  unchanged  until  late  in  fall,  and  are  well 
adapted  for  shrubberies,  growing  in  any  good  garden 
soil.  F.  Forlunri  is  nearly  hardy  North,  F.  phillyrtzo- 
idn  only  half-hardy.  Prop,  readily  by  greenwood  cut- 
ting* under  glass  in  early  summer  ;  also  by  layers,  by 
grafting  on  privet,  and  by  seeds.  Two  species  from 
W.  Asia  and  China.    Glabrous  shrubs,  with  slender. 

branches  :  lis.  perfect  ;  calvx  lobes  and 
4  ;  stamens  2,  exceeding  the  petals  :  fr.  a  flat, 
1  nutlet. 

i,  Carr.  {F.  Califimiea,  Hort.).  Shrub,  to 
15  ft.:  Ivs.  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
shining,  quite  entire,  2-4  in.  long:  fis.  in  axillary  and 
terminal  clusters,  forming  a  narrow,  leafy  panicle :  fr. 
broad,  oval  or  ovate,  H-S  lu.  long.  May,  June.  China. 
R.H.  IR-W,  p.  43.  —  Sometimes  united  with  the  following, 
to  which  it  is  superior  by  its  more  vigorous  growth,  the 
darker  and  larger  foliage,  and  by  the  greater  hardiness. 

pnillvnaolde*.  Lab.  Shrub,  to  10  ft. :  Ivs.  ovate-lanceo- 
late or  narrow-elliptic,  mostly  with  rough,  minutely  den- 
margin.  15-J -2',  in.  long:  lis.  almost  like  the 
W.Asia.    L.B.C  14:1.I0«.  Var. 
r(F.  an9H$(irdlia,  Dipp.).  Lvs. 
■  oblong- lanceolate.  Alfred  Rkiideu. 

FORAGE  PLANTS  are  treated  only  incidentally  in  this 
work,  as  they  belong  to  agriculture  rather  than  to  hor- 
ticulture. They  are  mostly  grasses  and  leguminous 
plants,  and  have  a  very  large  special  literature,  much  of 
which  can  be  obtained  free  from  the  l\  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Washington,  I).  C.  Write  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  Publications. 

FORBIDDEN  FRUIT.  See  Cilrut  Dtruman*  and 
(1F.9:1G3. 

FORCING.  The  word  Forcing  is  vnriously  used. 
Properly,  it  should  designate  the  growing  of  plants 
outside  their  usual  or  normal  season.  This  di-tin- 
gnishes  Forcing  from  the  ordinary  purpose  of  the  glass- 
house, which  is  to  imitate  the  usual  season  in  which 


plants  grow.  For  example,  begonias  are  not  forced:  we 
endeavor  to  protect  them  und  to  give  them  the  season 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  grow  in  the  wild. 
Carnations  when  flowered  in  the  winter  are  forced,  be- 
cause we  transpose  their  sea-sons.  Chrysanthemums 
blooming  in  October  and  November  are  not  forced:  they 

i  the  word  Forcing  is  used 

f  • 


arc  only  protected. 


838.  House  constructed  without  rafters. 

in  a  very  special  sense,  to  denote  the  production  of  flower* 
from  bulbs  or  tubers  in  a  very  snort  tinio  under  the 
influence  of  a  very  high  temperature.  Thus,  the  lily-of- 
the-valley  may  be  placed  in  a  temperature  of  90°  or 
above,  and  the  large  buds  be  forced  to  throw  out  their 
flowers  before  the  plant  obtains  a  firm  foot-hold  on  the 
soil. 

A  Forcing-house  is  a  building  in  which  plants  are 
forced;  but  the  term  has  come  to  denote  a  simple  glass- 
house In  which  plants  are  grown  only  for  sale,  in  dis- 
tinction from  private  conservatories,  or  more  elaborate 
structures  which  are  used  for  tho  display  of  plants. 
See  Greenhoust. 

The  Forcing  Industry  In  America  is  very  large.  Here- 
tofore it  has  confined  itself  mostly  to  Cut-Flowers  (which 
see),  but  pot  plants,  vegetables  and  fruits  are  receiving 
more  and  more  attention.  The  staplo  forced  flowers  are 
the  rose,  carnation,  violet,  llly-of-tbe-valley,  and  various 
bulbs.  These  are  treated  under  their  respective  names. 
Of  vegetables,  the  most  important  Forcing  species 
is  lettuce.  This  is  followed  by  tomato,  cucumber  and 
radish.  Other  vegetables  are  of  very  minor  importance 
as  Forcing  products.  The  growing  of  fruits  under  glass 


i  spsn  Forcing-house.  20  ft.. 

Is  receiving  Increasing  attention  In  this  country.  Very 
little  of  this  fruit-raising  is  really  Forcing,  however, 
since  the  glass  |nclv*ur»  Is  used  chiefly  to  protect  the 
plants  and  to  enable  better  care  to  be  given:  the  fruit 
does  not  ripen  much  ahead  of  its  normal  season.  Of  this 
category  are  glasshouse  grapes.  Strawberries  are  really 
forced,  however,  the  whole  period  of  vegetation  and 
bloom  being  greatly  forwarded.  Much  attention  is  now 
given  by  florists  to  the  Forcing  of  hardy  plants;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  horticultural  opera 
tions  for  the  amateur.  Many  of  our  native  plants  can 
be  forced  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  but  the  busi- 
ness Is  usually  confined  to  Imported  stock  of  florists' 
plants. 

The  Forcing-house  should  be  of  the  simplest  construe 
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tion.  The  plan  should  secure  the  greatest  amount  of 
light,  economy  of  space  and  of  heating,  and  directness 
and  simplicity  in  every  operation.  The  simple  gash-bar 
frame,  without  rafters  (Fig-  838)  la  the  most  aatisfae- 


span  Forcing  -  house.  30  It.  wide,  on  a  side 
hill.  Heated  by  steam. 

tory  when  properly  constructed.  The  aide  walls  should 
be  low  and  the  roof  comparatively  flat.  Usually  there 
Is  no  glass  on  the  side  walls.  Under  most  conditions, 
the  house  should  run  north  and  south,  particularly  If 
in  span  (Fig.  839),  but  the  lay  of  the  land  and  the 
of  existing  features  usually  determine  the  direc- 
If  the  house  runs  east  and  west,  or  if  It 
sloping  land  (Fig.  840),  an  uneven  or  broken  span  is 
usually  advisable.  The  widely  different  opinions  re- 
specting the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  different  spans 
are  proof  that  each  is  good  under  certain  circumstances. 
It  is  the  prevail 
ing  opinion  that, 
in  broken  spans, 
the  long  roof 
should  be  to  (he 
south  ;  yet  some 
of  the  best  newer 
bouses  have  the 
short  span  — 
which  is  then  very 
steep- facing  the 
south  (Fig.  8431. 

In  America,  all 
Forcing-h  o  u  se  a 
are  heated  hv 
means  of  small 
wrought  -  iron 
pipes,  which  fit 
together  with 

threaos.  The  old-time  cast-iron  flues  may  be  employed 
for  conservatories,  but  they  are  too  bungling  for  Forc- 
ing-houses. They  do  not  admit  of  sufficient  modification 
in  lay-out  to  adapt  them  to  the  long  and  often  crooked 
runs  of  Forcing-house  establishments.  The  wrotight-lron 
pipes  are  heated  either  by  steam  or  water.  F.ach  system 
has  its  advocates,  which  means  that  each  has  its  merits. 
Steam  is  less  costly  to  install,  since  less  pipe  is  required. 
It  also  admits  of  greater  variation  in  the  lay-nut.  Crooks 
obstacles  are  more  easilv  overcome,  "in  a  large  es- 
the  place  may  be  heated  up  sooner.  Hot 
gives  a  milder  heat  because  the  pipes  are  less 


hot.  Of  itself,  it  is  less  liable  to  fluctuations, 
caily,  it  is  less  expensive  in  fuel;  but  in  practice,  the 
cost  of  running  Is  found  to  depend  more  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  particular  system  ami  the  operations  of  the 
fireman  than  on  the  medium  itself.  When  properly  in 
stalled,  steam  is  as  uniform  in  action  aa  water,  and  it  is 
adapted  to  larger  areas  and  to  higher  temperatures. 

The  ideal  shape  for  a  Forcing-house  is  probably  in  the 
proportion  of  breadth  to  length  as  1  is  to  4  or  5.  The 
best  houses  are  rarely  less  than  18  or  20  ft.  wide,  and 
rarely  more  than  30  to  35  ft.  From  400  to  500  ft.  is  con 
aidered  to  be  the  greatest  profitable  length.  Houses  of 
greater  length  are  now  building,  but  they  must  be  con- 
sidered an  experiment.  Parallel  houses  are  often 
"nested"  with  good  results,  — the  adjoining  houses  rest- 
ing on  a  common  wall.  When  the  various  houses  are  to 
bo  used  for  one  kind  of  crop,  the  partitions  between 
them  may  be  omitted:  a  very  large  space  may  then  be 
covered  with  practically  one  house  without  the  necessity 
of  rearing  a  high  roof. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  (Figs.  K3H-R4.'I)  show 
various  current  styles  of  American  Forcing-houses.  For 
further  discussion  of  glass  houses,  see  (Jrtenhoun. 

L.  H.  B. 

The  Winter  Forcino  or  Vegetables. — The  growing 
of  vegetables  undei  glass  for  the  winter  market  has  de- 
veloped within  the  past  ten  years  to 


large  proportions.  It  has  grown  from 
the  small  compartment  in  private 


houses  devoted  to 
a  small  supply  of 


841.  Uneven  span  Porcine-house.  30  ft.  wide.   Hoi  water. 


Lean-to  lettuce  house.  26  ft.  wide.   Hot  water. 

lettuce  and  radishes  to  entire  ranges  of  modern  houses, 
in  which  are  grown  almost  the  entire  I'st  of  tender  vege- 
tables. The  special  crops,  however,  are  usually  confined 
to  four,  the  management  of  which  is  here  discussed,— 
let'uee,  radishes,  tomatoes  anl  cucumbers. 

The  Forcing  of  any  winter  crop  is  a  matter  of  prlnel 
pies  rather  than  practice,  since  local  conditions  have 
everything  to  do  with  the  methods  of  culture  and  the 
kinds  of  vegetables  forced.   It  frequently  happens  that 
the  same  vegetable  is  grown  with  equal  success  in  soils 
of  widely  different  character  by  different  cultivators. 
Skill  in  management  and  close  attention  to  details  are 
the  requirements  necessary  to  success.  Two  fundamen- 
tal elements,  however,  are  essential:   heat  and  light. 
The  former  is  needed  by  all  crops  ;  the  latter  Is  almost 
ve  when  fruit  is  wanted.   Willi  such  rmps  as 
lettuce,  radish,  rhubarb  and  asparagus.  In  which  the 
vegetative  part  only  of  the  plant  is  wanted,  bright  sun 
light  is  not  absolutely  necessary;  but  with  such  crops  as 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  melons   and   beano,  in 
which  the  fruit  is  the  aim,  no  amount  of  heat  will 
prove  a  substitute  forsunllght  in  ripen- 
ing the  pollen,  which  is  often  the  criti- 
cal factor  in  the  results.   Therefore,  a 
situation  where  the  maximum  of  sun 
shine  may  be  had  should  b 
if  such  crops  are  to  be  grown. 

The  construction  of  the  bouse  Is  not 
a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  The 
three  -  quarter  span   house  perbar>» 
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furnish**  as  nearly  as  possible  the  best  condition  for 
forced  crops.  However,  an  even-span  or  shed-roof 
noose  grows  many  crops  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
Aa  to  the  tnslde  arrangement  of  the  house,  the  crops 
to  be  grown  will  have  much  to  do  in  the  matter.  Cool- 
boose  crops,  aa  lettuce,  radish,  and  the  like,  are  well 
grown  in  solid  beds;  while  heat-toving  plants,  as  toma- 
toes, cucumbers,  melons,  etc.,  should  be  planted  on 
benches  built  over  the  pipes.  This  means  that  the  cost 
of  building  a  greenhouse  depend*  very  much  on  what 
crop  one  expects  to  grow.  The  saving  in  benches  and 
heat  In  houses  devoted  to  cold  crops  is  considerable, 
while  the  ease  with  which  sucb  crops  may  be  grown 
recommends  them  to  the  beginner. 

The  best  paying  crops  are  probably  cucumbers  and 
tomatoes;  the  most  exacting,  melons.  Tbe  demand  for 
melons,  however.  Is  limited,  and  the  cost  of  producing 
good  flavored,  well  ripened  fruits  in  winu-r  Is  high. 
Having  stated  what  we  conceive  to  be  underlying 
principles  in  the  winter  Forcing  of  all  vegetables,  we 
may  consider  each  of  the  important  crops  separately. 

LrttHct.—  The  idea]  soil  for  lettuce  would  be  a  well 
drained  gravelly  or  sandy  loam,  but  with  care  in  water- 
ing a  soil  of  heavy  texture  may  be  made  to  produce  ex- 
cellent crops  of  the  loose,  open  varieties.  The  heading 
or  cabbage  lettnee  is  moro  exacting  if  a  fine  quality  is 
desired.  The  first  crop  of  lettuce  from  the  houses 
should  be  ready  to  use  by  the  middle  of  November.  For 
this  crop  seed  should  be  sown  in  September,  allowing 
on  an  average  from  6  to  8  weeks  for  the  crop  to  mature. 
A  temperature  of  S5o-tj0°  through  the  day,  with  a  drop 
to  40°  or  45°  at  night,  will  suit  all  varieties,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  heading  varieties  a  rise  of  5  to  10°  at  the 
time  of  beading  will  finish  off  the  crop  more  uniformly. 

RaditKtt  require  the  same  general  treatment  as  let- 
tnee and  may  be  grown  in  the  same  house.  As  radishes 
mature  in  about  half  the  time  lettuce  does,  the  radish 
seed  may  be  sown  between  the  rows  of  young  lettuce 
plants,  and  the  product  is  out  of  the  way  when  the  let- 
tuce begins  to  need  the  entire  space. 

Tomato**  being  a  hothouse  crop,  require  a  tempera- 
tore  of  75°  by  day,  with  a  drop  of  about  5°- 10°  at 
night.  This  is  one  of  tbe  crops  which  is  dependent  on 
the  sun,  because  the  pollen  must  be  dry  and  light  In  or- 
der to  pollinate  the  pistils  and  produce  fruit«.  The  soil 
for  tomatoes  may  be  on  the  heavy  order,  and  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  fibrous  loam,  with  well  rotted  ma- 
nure. As  to  chemical  fertilizers,  the  best  results  are  to 
beobtaiucd  not  from  those  rich  In  nitrogen,  but  from  pot- 
ash and  pho-phorie  acid,  as  these  elements  ars  largely 
responsible  for  a  slower  growth  of  plant  and  fruit  and 
a  firmer  texture  and  higher  flavor  of  marketable  product. 
To  obtain  a  good  yield  of  fruit  through  the  winter 
months,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pollinate  each  flower. 
This  may  be  done  very  rapidly.  The  pollen  i«  jarred 
into  a  spoon-like  receptacle,  and  the  end  of  the  pistil  Is 
touched  with  tho  accumulated  pollen.  As  spring  ap- 
proaches and  the  sun  becomes  stronger,  a  simple  jar- 
ring of  the  plants  is  nil  that  is  needed.  As  to  trainirg, 
the  single-stem  method  has  been  found  to  \n>  the  best, 
as  th»  plants  can  be  set  much  closer  and  still  allow 
plenty  of  room  to  work  around  each  one.  Thi<  method 
consists  in  tho  pinching  out  of  all  Isteral  growths. 
Train  the  stem  to  a  cord,  and  support  the  heaviest  clus- 
ters by  strings  ( Fig.  814).  Plants  from  seeds  sown  In 
August  will  ripen  fruits  about  the  first  of  January,  and 
should  continue  in  bearing  until  May.  A  succession 
may  tx»  had  by  growing  fresh  lots  in  pots  or  boxes  to 
take  the  place,  of  exhausted  plants.  The  season  of 
forced  tomatoes  may  be  thus  continued  until  the  out- 
door product  fills  the  market. 

Cnrumbtr*  are  much  forced  in  the  eastern  states. 
Cucumbers  are  a  very  exacting  crop,  and  need  special 
care  in  growing.  The  White  Spine  type  is  perhaps 
more  generally  grown  In  this  country  than  tbe  long 
Forcing  cucumber  of  the  Old  World,  which  has  been 
grown  and  selected  for  its  Forcing  qualities  for  many 
years.  One  of  the  reasons  why  tbe  former  is  the  more 
generally  grown  is  its  adaptability  to  relatively  unfav- 
orable conditions.  It  grows  In  tbe  full  sunlight,  is  more 
able  to  re«i«t  attacks  of  mildew  and  red  spider,  and  sets 
its  fruit  with  more  freedom  than  the  Old  World  types. 
One  other  reason  mav  bo  that  the  people  of  this  country 
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have  not  become  accustomed  to  the  long,  thin  fruit  of 
the  English  varieties.  The  English  or  forcing  varieties 

their  season  of  growth. 
Seeds  sown  singly  in  3- 
lncii  pots  in  August  will, 
If  they  have  no  check, 
bloom  ami  set  fruits  in 
December.  The  fniits  of 
the  White  Spice  typo 
reiich  edible  maturity  2 
anil  often  3  weeks  beioro 
the  English  type.  The 
bouses  in  which  coeum- 


arranged  wiib  heat  below 
the  benches,  as  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance 
that  the  plants  make  a 
'  \  rapid  growth  and  receive 
;  no  check  due  to  the  cool- 
ing of  Die  soil.  The 
soil  should  be  a  good  pasture 
sod,  partially  rotted,  and 
mixed  with  one-fourth  tbo 
bulk  of  leaf-mold  and  sand. 
If  there  is  danger  from  damp- 
ing -  off  of  the  vines  at  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  the  plants 
may  be  set  in  a  handful  of 
sand,  which  will  allow  the 
water  to  soak  away,  leaving 
(he  stem  of  the  plant  com- 
paratively dry.  If  the  vines 
are  on  a  central  bench,  they 
may  be  trained  to  a  vertical 
trellis  made  of  wire,  or.  if  on 
benches,  to  wires  run 
along  the  roof  far  enough 
from  the  glass  to  bold  the 
leaves  away  from  frosts.  As 
the  Howera  open,  hand  polli- 
nation will  be  resorted  to  If 
the  crop  be  of  the  White 
Spine  type.  Pick  a  staminate 
(lower,  strip  back  the  corolla, 
And  insert  the  column  of  the 
anthers  into  the  pistillate 
flower.  The  English  varieties 
are  not  pollinated,  unless  it  Is 
desired  to  secure  seed*. 

Melon*  are  certainly  the 
nio*t  difficult  of  winter  crops 
to  handle.  The  midwinter 
ripening  of  the  fruits  requires 
more  painstaking  care  and 
closer  attention  than  any 
other  crop.  The  plants, 
seed  •  leaf  to  fruit, 
e  grown  in  heat  without  the  slightest 
They  should  be  planted  on  the  bench 
in  a  strong,  loamy  soil,  which  Is  retentive 
enough  to  bold  moisture  at  the  roots  but  not 
heavy  enough  to  becomo  sour.  No  shading  of 
the  glass  is  required,  but  air  should  be  given 
freely  on  nil  days  when  possible.  The  plants 
aro  trained  as  are  cucumbers,  except  that  the 
central  shoot  should  be  pinched  out  as  soon  aa 
the  plants  aro  well  established  in  the  bench, 
allowing  3  or  4  lateral  branches  to  grow  to  the 
height  of  4  or  6  feet,  when  these  in  turn  should 
be  pinched  back.  In  selling  the  fruits,  it  is  best 
to  wait  until  a  numlter  of  pistillate  blossoms 
are  open  on  a  plant  and  pollinate  them  at  the 
same  time,  as  ltoften  happens  that  if  one  fruit 
starts  Into  growth  some  time  before  oilier  dow- 
ers are  pollinated,  the  other  fruits  fail  to  set  un- 
til the  first  one  reaches  considerable  sue.  Pol- 
lination is  accomplished  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  cucumbers,  and  should  be  done  on  sunny 
days,  when  the  houses  are  dry.  Kxccpt  during 
the  time  of  setting  the  fruits,  the  house  should 
he  moist  and  the  leaves  sprayed  frequently. 
The  temperature  of  the  melon  bouse  should  run 


at  least  5°  higher  than  for  cucumbers.  Hang  the  fruits 
in  slings  ( Pig.  845) .  Melons  ripening  in  fall  or  spring 
aro  more  easily  managed. 

Meant  may  be  easily  forced  in  houses  where  cucum- 
bers or  melons  are  growing,  using  rich,  moist  soil  and 
strong  bottom  I. rat.  They  are  usually  grown  in  pots,  3 
or  4  plants  in  a  G-inch  pot.  They  make  a  very  rapid 
growtti,  and  the  green  pods  are  fit  to  use  in  from  8  to  10 
weeks  from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown.  While  growing 
the  plants  should  be  sprayed  with  water  frequently,  aa 
they  are  very  subject  to  attacks  of  red  spider.  The  i>ean 
is  self-fertile,  and  need  not  be  pollinated  (Fig.  8-tfi) 

AtparaguM  and  J{hnbarb  are  forced  from  old  roots 
brought  iu  from  tbo  garden,  and  subjected  to  a  gentle 
heat.  The  crop  is  made  from  the  material  stored  up  in 
the  old  roots,  few  new  roots  growing  through  the  forcing 
period.  The  old  roots  are  thrown  away  after  being 
forced,  and  others  brought  in  for  the  next  crop.  Both 
these  crops  may  be  grown  in  out-of-the-way  places,— 
under  the  benches,  in  corners  of  the  potting  shed,  or  in 
fact  anywhere  where  heat  and  moisture  may  be  bad. 
One  method  of  forcing  rhnbarb  is  to  grow  It  entirely  In 
the  dark.  This  produces  a  very  tender  stalk  with  very 
little  foliage.  C.  E.  Hunk. 

Pokcijjo  or  Friits.  — The  house  best  adapted  for 
fruit-growing  is  one  running  north  and  south,  span 
roof  curvilinear,  with  ventilation  both  sides,  top  and 
bottom.  It  is  Important  to  be  able  to  give  a  large  quan- 
tity of  air,  especially  for  ripening  the  wood  after  the 
growth  is  done.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
borders.  To  produce  high-class  fruit,  perfect  drainage  Is 
necessary.  For  very  early  forciug  an  inside  border 
will  answor  the  purpose,  but  the  most  satisfactory  way 
is  to  have  both  outside  and  inside  borders.  A  depth  of 
3  ft.  of  prepared  soil  Is  sufficient,  with  9  in.  of  drainage 
material  on  the  bottom.  Should  there  be  a  natural  out- 
let for  the  drainage  water,  well  and  good,  otherwise  ar- 
tificial means  must  be  resorted  to.  The  width  of  the 
outside  border  should  be  15  ft.  An  outside  border  is 
particularly  advantageous  for  vines  and  peach  trees, 
which  will  last  much  longer  in  a  healthy,  vigorous  con- 
dition If  allowed  a  root-ran  outside  the  greenhouses.  A 
sod  cut  from  the  pasture,  suitable  for  growing  roses, 
would  be  ideal  for  the  borders.  Tho  writer  does  not 
recommend  making  a  border  very  rich,  for  too  often 
young  vines  are  poisoned  with  fowl  at  the  start.  A 
sprinkling  of  coarse  crushed  bone  and  charcoal  should 
be  mixed  with  tbe  soil.  In  the  use  of  churroal  one 
should  be  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  if  the 
soil  is  extra  heavy,  use  charcoal  more  freely.  A  top- 
dressing  f  cow-matiuro  mixed  with  soil  Is  a  good  thing 
when  starting  a  house.  A  medium  loam,  neither  stiff 
nor  too  heavy,  answers  the  purpo«e. 

The  trees  also  may  he  grown  in  pots  and  tubs.  One 
advantage  is  that  a  special  fruit  house  is  not  necessary. 
Manv  a  house  is  going  idle  during  the  summer  months 
that  would  grow  fruit  to  perfection.  Any  light  f 
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with  plenty  of  air  will  prow  fruit  satisfactorily.  One  of 
the  main  point*  is  in  the  watering.  Should  the  trees  get 
too  dry,  or  on  the  other  hand  saturated,  the  chances  are 
that  the  fruit  will  turn  yellow  and  drop,  but  with  good 


»ur*-d.  The  trees  should  be  repotted  every  fall,  as  they 
need  so  much  water  during  the  sunnier  months  that  the 
soil  becomes  depleted.  However,  one  should  be  careful 
not  to  overpot.  A  compost  suitable  for  potted  trees  Is  a 
fairly  heavy  loam,  and  Bay  three  parts  of  soil  to  one  of 
well  rotted  manure,  with  a  little  wood  ashes  and  hone 
meaJ  worked  In,  Potted  trees  are  Interesting,  as  there 
ran  be  a  considerable  variety  of  fruit  grown  in  this  war. 
Figs.  847  and  848  Illustrate  the  method  of  pruning. 

Qraptt.—  In  planting  grape  vines,  2-year-old  panes 
should  be  act.  Plant  the  canea  3  or  'A%  ft.  apart.  There 
is  nothing  gained  by  crowding,  and  In  planting  young 
Tines,  cut  them  dowu  to  about  18  In.,  to  insure  good, 
established  vines  from  the  bottom.  There  can  be  no 
bard  and  fast  lines  laid  down  a-s  to  how  long  the  vines 
will  bear  profitably.  With  good  treatment  tney  should 
be  profitable  for  15  or  20  years.  A  grapery  should  be 
started  with  a  night  temperature  of  45-50°  P.  and  a  rise 
of  10°  or  15°  with  snn  heat  in  the  day.  The  temperature 
•boa Id  be  raised  5°  every  two  week*,  nntll  a  night  tem- 
perature of  66°  is  reached.  After  the  grapes  are  set.  a 
night  temperature  of  70°  will  be  the  right  thing.  The 
vines  should  be  syringed  three  times  a  day  until  they 
are  started  into  growth  ;  then  twice  a  day  until  the  foil- 
ajre  Kcta  heavy,  and  thereafter  once  every  bright  day  Is 
all  that  is  necessary,  mornings  preferred.  After  the 
grapes  commence  to  color,  syringing  should  be  stopped. 
Foliage  Is  another  thing  to  be  considered.  With  our  hot 
tan  a  fairly  good  covering  is  necessary.  The  shoots 
should  be  stopped  at  the  second  or  third  leaf  beyond 
the  bancb.and  all  laterals  plnrhed  at  the  first  leaf. 
The  aim  should  be  to  hare  a  nice  covering  of  foliage 
over  the  house,  but  avoid  severe  crowding.  Grape 
thinning  requires  good  judgment.  Always  make  it  a 
practice.  If  possible,  to  thin  the  bunches  all  that  is  nec- 
esaerylhe  first  time,  as  going  over  the  bunches  the  sec- 
ond lime  Is  not  so  satisfactory.  A  bunch  must  be  so 
thinned  that  each  berry  has  room  to  develop  without 
crushing.  Water  also  play  a  a  prominent  part  in  finish- 
ing a  crop  of  grapes.  While  grape  vines  are  moWture- 
loving  plants,  It  Is  poor  policy  to  give  them  a  heavy 
watering  after  the  grapes  begin  to  color.  If  the  plants 
receive  a  heavy  watering  when  the  grapes  start  their 
second  swelling,  it  should  be  enough  until  the  grapes 
ripen.  After  the  crop  Is  off  the  treatment  is  simple  : 
keep  full  air  on  top  and  bottom  ;  syringe  the  foliage 
If  red  spider  makes  Its  appearance,  and  water  the  bor- 
der when  dry.  Vine*  that  are  not  intended  to  be  started 
until  February  or  March  should  be  pruned  when  the 
wood  is  thoroughly  ripe.  The  canes  should  be  brought 
down  and  wrapped  In  burlap  to  keep  the  sun  off  them, 
and  then*  matter  of  5°ort>°of  frost  in  the  bouse  will  do 
no  harm.  In  aevere  weather  it  pavs  to.  turn  a  chink  of 
beat  In  the  house.  As  on  all  other  fruits,  there  are  many 
varieties,  but  only  a  limited  number  of  standard  sorts. 
For  an  early  grape  there  Is  no  better  than  tho  old  stand- 


ard Black  Hamburg,  which  is  easy  to  handle  and  a  very 
satisfactory  variety.  A  companion  to  ft  is  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  a  white  grape  ripening  at  the  same  time, 
though  of  second-rate  quality.  Its  earliness,  however, 
makes  it  worthy  of  a  place. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  should  have  a  house 
to  itself.  To  finish  this  noble  grape  to  per- 
fection requires  more  heat  than  ordinary.  It 
can  be  grown  with  fuir  results  In  a  mixed 
house,  but  where  there  are  three  compart- 
ments for  early,  mldseason  and  late  varieties, 
tho  mldseason  compartment  should  be  planted 
to  Muscats.  Mad  rex  field  Court  is  also  a  grape 
of  fine  quality.  Unfortunately  It  la  difficult  to 
handle,  although  it  Is  usually  planted  in  a 
house  with  such  easily  handled  varieties  aa 
Gros  Maroc,  Uros  Colmar,  Barbarossa,  Mrs. 
Prince, Alicante.  Foranothervlew.see Orape. 

Ptachet  and  N*ctarine$.— The  aame  depth 
of  border  recommended  for  the  grape  vines 
will  be  all  right  for  the  peach.  These,  also, 
must  hare  perfect  drainage  or  the  trees  will 
soon  get  into  a  sickly  condition.  The  peach 
and  nectarine  have  a  tendency  to  rank  growth 
anted  in  the  border.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
'  the  border  too  rich.  It  Is  an  easy  matter  to  ap- 
im>  umil  when  the  trees  need  it.  The  writer  haa  found 
a  light  application  of  wood  ashes  two  or  three  times  in 
the  season  a  capital  thing.  Crushed  bone  la  also  benefi- 
cial. Wben  starting  the  house,  a  top-dressing  of  soil 
and  cow-manure,  say  two  of  soil  to  one  of  manure, 
should  keep  the  trees  in  a  healthy  condition.  One  Im- 
portant point  In  starting  a  peach  house,  especially  early 
In  the  season,  say  the  first  of  January  or  earlier,  is  to 
start  easy.  Nothing  Is  gained  by  rushing.  There  are 
numerous  varieties  of  peaches  and  nectarines  adapted 
to  Forcing.  The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  best  that 
the  writer  baa  grown  under  glass  :  Peaches,  fiarly— 
Hale  Early,  Alexander,  Condor,  Mountain  Rose,  Haine  s 
Early;  Midttaton  -  Foster,  Bellegarde,  Noblesse,  Old- 
mixon  Free ;  Late— Crawford's  Late,  Sea  Eagle,  Prin- 
eess  of  Wales,  Lady  Palmers  ton. 

Nectarines,  Early -Cardinal,  Early  Rivers,  Advance, 
Lord  Napier  :  Midttaton- Improved  Downton,  Drjden, 


Byron,  Elrnge,  Milton  ;  Latt— Chaucer,  Newton,  Silen- 
cer, Slanwick,  Humboldt,  Victoria.  Trees  for  planting 
in  the  bouse  should  be  especially  prepared  for  the 
work.  A  year  would  be  lost  with  such  trees  as  are  usu- 
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in  tb< 

2  or  3  years  old,  providing 
transplanted.  (See  Pruning.) 


,  received  (ram  Europe, 
now  pruned  lor  forcing. 

Indoor  Mubei  and  nectarines,  with  proper  care,  are 
profitable  for  10  yeara  after  planting.  Tho  following 
temperature*  for  the  peach  bouse  are  anitable  for  early 
Forcing  :  for  the  first  two  weeks,  40°  by  night  and  JO" 
by  day  ;  tben  a  rise  to  45°  by  night  and  .'.5° or  «0°  by  day, 
with  the  aon,  which  should  carry  them  until  their  bloom- 
ing period  ;  then  GO"  by  night  and  60°  to  70°  by  day, 
with  sun  heat ;  after  the  fruit  is  set,  a  rise  of  5°  or  10° 
on  mild  nighta  would  be  all  right,  with  the  day  tempera- 
ture  correspondingly  increased.  Peaches  delight  lu 
fresh  air;  therefore  air  should  be  Riven  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. Syringe  tho  trees  twice  n  day  In  bright  weather; 
hold  off  while  the  trees  are  in  blossom  ;  after  the  fruit 
it  set,  syringe  again  twice  every  bright  day,  and  once  a 
week  with  whale-oil  soap,  uslngenough  soap  to  Just  color 


The  shoot,  if  not  needed,  should  be  pinched,  leaving 
three  or  four  leaves  to  develop  the  fruit.  Trees  that  arv 
properly  eared  for  during  the  summer  months  need 
little  pruning  In  the  winter.  I'robaidy  the  hardest  task 
of  all  to  the  grower  ia  thinning  tbe  fruit,  but  this  must 
be  done.  There  cannot  be  any  set  number  for  a  tree  t<> 
carry.  Judgment  must  be  used  lo  that  respect.  Necta- 
rines can  be  cropped  more  heavily  than  peaches.  After 
tbe  crop  Is  gathered,  all  the  useless  wood  should  be  cut 
away  to  allow  plenty  of  light  and  snnshine  around  the 
wood  that  is  Intended  for  the  following  season.  When 
tbe  wood  is  thoroughly  ripened  it  Is  in  condition  to 
stand  aero  weather.  The  temperature  of  peach  houses 
can  go  down  below  cero  without  a  bud  being  killed.  Iu 
fact, it  ia  not  necessary  to  use  any  artificial  heat  until 
starting  tlieboase.  Close  the  bouse  down  frosty  nights; 
open  up  In  the  morning  before  the  temperature  rises 
*  much,  and  avoid  exciting  the  buda.  Sometimes  one  baa 
warm  days  d urine  the  winter  months.  On  such  days  it 
is  well  to  keep  doors  aa  well  aa  ventilators  open. 

All  the  peaches  and  nectarines  recommended  for  the 
peach  house  are  admirably  adapted  for  pot  work. 

Othrr  fruit*  may  be  added  to  these,  aa  apples,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  figs,  apri- 
cots, ete.  (aee  articles  mi 
der  these  headings).  'Hit 
following  are  sonic  of  the 
best  varieties  the  writi  i 
has  gro»-/»:  Plum*  —  Gol 
den  Esperin,  Jefferson, 
Dennlston  Superb,  Green 
Gage,  Grand  Duke,  Tin- 
Cxar,  Early  Transparent  ; 
Ptart  —  Magnet,  Princess, 
Souv.  dn  Congres,  Loui»< 
Bonne  de  Jersey,  Pitnun 
ton  D-ichess,  Beurre  Diel ; 
Apples-Williams  Favor 
ite,  Benonl,  King  of  the 
Pippins, Washington, Kii  l- 
of  Tompkins  County,  Belle 
de  Pontoise,  Bismarck. 
Peasgood  Nonesuch, 
Lady  Henniker,  Tbonms 
Rivers,   Alexander,  Cox 


Rhododendron,  received  (ram  Europe, 
ready  (or  forcing. 

the  water.  This  is  a  good  remedy  for  greenfly,  spider, 
etc.,  and  produces  a  fine,  glossy  foliage.  It  is  better  to 
disbud  by  degrees  rather  than  to  remove  a  largo  quan- 
tity of  foliage  at  once,  which  would  naturally  cause  a 
eheek  to  the  tree.    Disbudding  requires  good  judgment. 


Lilac  pruned  for  forcing 


Fobcinci  Hakdt  Plants. 
—  An  economical  meil  <  .i 
of  obtaining  large  quanti- 
ties of  flowers  lu  win- 
ter ;  extensively  used 
by  commercial  florists 
for  rut  •  flowers  and 
flowering  plants. 
Plants  usually  forced 
are  hyacinths,  tulips, 
narelsMi*  slid  other 
Dutch  bulbs,  lily-of-fhe-valley,  astllbe,  dieentra,  hybrid 
perpetual  roses,  Dfultia  gracilii,  hybrid  rhododen- 
drons (  R.  Sinrntit,  i.e.,  Atnlt*  mollis),  and  Ghent  aza- 
leas, and  lilacs.  For  other  plants,  see  A. li.  14:402  (1893). 

This  mode  of  procuring  Ho  wets  at  small  cost  has 
always  been  more  or  le»s  in  vogue  among  plantsmeo. 
and  of  late  years  tins  received  fresh  impetus,  owing  to 
the  heavy  demands  for  decorative  plants  at  Easter.  It 
ia  not  only  an  inexpensive  method  of  getting  flowers, 
but  with  most  plants,  after  a  little  experience,  tbe  lime 
of  blooming  can  be  easily  calculated.  Tbe  process  ba« 
limitations,  nt  any  rate  with  our  present  knowledge  of 
tho  mutter,  inasmuch  as,  with  the  exception  of  "retarded 
plants  "and  a  few  bulbs,  it  Is  not  practicable  in  Iste 
autumn  and  early  winter.  It  Is  possible,  however,  that 
by  using  "retarded  plants,"  I.e..  plants  held  over  their 
natural  time  of  flowering  by  keeping  them  in  cold 
storage  at  a  temperature  sufficiently  low  to  prevent 
growth,  this  difficulty  may  eventually  be  overcome.  Ex- 
cept, however,  with  lily-of-the-valley,  which  is  admir- 
ably adapted  to  this  practice,  we  know  little  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  this  form  of  Forcing;  It  is  hoped  that  other 

friants,  equally  useful,  may  be  treated  in  thin  way.  It 
a  evident  that,  on  account  of  the  oost  of  storage,  bulky 
plants  could  not  be  handled. 
The  requirements  for  successful  Forcing  are:  (1)  a 
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good  knowledge  of  the  plant*;  (2)  proper  preparation ; 
(3)  a  period  or  re»t;  and  (4)  proper  care  after  the  plantH 
are  brought  Into  heat. 


easily  which  bloom  in  spring 
Late-blooming  kind*,  like  Hhoth,- 
iron  maximum,  del  lira  and  Hydrangea  panlcutata, 
var.  grandi flora,  do  not  give  Rood  results.  No  aucress  ia 
obtained  with  aatera  and  goldenrod,  unless  tbey  are 
retarded.  These  points  must  be  studied  out  by  the 
grows*. 

Trees  and  shrubs  should  be  specially  prepared  for 
Forcing  by  careful  cultivation  for  1  or  2  years  before 
i.  Tbey  can  be  planted  out  of  doors,  with  plenty  of 
m  to  develop,  or  th.-y  can  be  grown  in  pots;  the  lat- 


ter method  being  used  with  vigorous  plants,  which  are 
apt  to  ran  to  growth  without  developing  flower  buds 
Close  pruning  is  necessary,  and  root-pruning  is  helpful 
Grafting,  which  haa  a  tendency  to  dwarf  and  hasten 
maturity,  Is  also  used  with  strong  growers.  Sometimes 
both  growing  in  pots  and  grafting  are  employed,  aa  in 
lilac*.  Query:  Could  we  learn  anything  In  these  par- 
ticular* from  the  Japanese  method  of  dwarfing  plantsl 
A  plant  (It  for  Forcing  must  be  compact,  both  top  and 
roots ;  economy  In  space  is  essential.  It  is  now  possible 
to  obtain  from  the  French,  Dutch  and  Belgian  nurseries 
many  plants  grown  for  this  purpose.  A  few  come  pot- 
grown,  but  roost  of  them  are  from  the  open  ground :  very 
little  of  this  work  is  done  in  American  nurseries.  Figs. 

840-851  show  tbe  met  bods  of  preparing 
woody  plants  for  Forcing. 

Herbaceous  plants  should  be  pre- 
pared for  Forcing  with  equal  care,  and 
the  process  may  require  several  years. 

oval  of  the  flower  buds  and 
growth,  under  high  cultiva- 
tion, in  close,  compact 
clumps, apparently  produces 
tbe  same  results  that  prun- 
ing and  grafting  accomplish 
for  trees  and  shrubs.  Fig. 
852  shows  the  root-clump  of 
an  herb  prepared  for  Fore- 
'  log. 

Plants  that  have  once  been 
forced  are  commonly  thrown 
away.  It  is  generally  cheaper 
to  buy  new  stock,  but  lilacs, 
asaleas,  ate.,  can  be  planted 
out  and  will  recover  suffi- 
cient strength  in  2  years  for 
a  second  Forcing,  or  for 
other  use.  Home  species, 
like  yibnrntrm  plieatum,  atapbylra,  colchirum,  etc,  if 
arrow  n  on  in  pots  after  Forcing,  may  be  again  forced,  and 
seem  to  do  better  the  second  year.  This  is  probably  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  Insufficient  preparation  wa» 
given  fpr  the  first  trial,  the  flrst  Forcing  being  reallv 
"proper  preparation  "  for  the  second  Forcing. 

Hardy  plants  must  have  a  period  of  rest  for  success 
fnl  Fore  In  (i,  the  time  required  varying  in  different 
species.  One  cannot  tell,  except  by  experiment,  that 
I'aper  White  narcissus  will  force  enxlly  In  November  and 
December,  while  the  double  Von  Sion  will  not;  the  In- 
dividual equation  c.f  each  kind  Is  an  element  which  must 
be  considered.  There  Is  a  popular  notion  that  freezing 
will  shorten  the  time  for  resting,  or,  at  any  rate,  ia  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  tbe  plant.  This  Idea  dees  not 
seem  to  stand  any  practical  test.  After  potting,  do  not 
■object  the  plants  to  severe  frosts  ( ID  or  12°  F. ),  or  else 
tbe  roots,  now  much  exposed,  may  suffer.  The  Isrge 
bods  of  lilac  and  rhododendron  may  also  be  Injured  If 
frosen  bard. 

Pot  the  plants  aa  soon  as  tbey  ripen  their  growth  In 
autumn,  beginning  in  September  with  herbaceous  stock, 
and  continuing  until  severe  frost.  It  is  possible,  but 
not  desirable,  to  lift  some  things  after  the  ground  is 
frosen  bard.  Plants  received  from  abroad  are  potted  on 
arrival,  or.  If  furnished  with  a  ball  llkeaaaleas  ( Fig.  8191 , 
they  can  be  stored  and  not  potted  nntil  bronght  into  heat. 
Dutch  bulbs  are  boxed  or  potted  as  they  are  received, 
and  bnried  in  tbe  earth  or  piled  in  storks  and  covered 
with  enough  leaves  and  litter  to  exclude  frosts.  Lily-of- 

are  kept  In  their  pack- 


851. 


Dxentra  roots  prepared 
lor  forcing. 


ing  eases  in  a  cool  pit  until  ready  for  use.  Large  plants 
in  tubs  and  boxes  can  be  covered  with  leaves  and  kept 
out  of  doors,  but  most  plants  should  be  stored  in  •  cool 
cellar,  pit  or  frame  kept  at  a  temperature  of  35°  F.;  a 
temporary  variation  of  6°  either  way  dues  no  harm.  It 
is  well  to  delay  this  storage  until  as  late  In  the  ■ 


Tbey  can  be  stowed  compactly.  In  several  tiers  If  neces- 
sary. It  must  be  remembered  that  no  growth  Is  to  be 
allowed  while  stored ;  it  is  their  period  of  rest,  and  this 
must  be  enforced.  Good  ventilation  must  be  given  on 
bright  days  and  every  precaution  taken  against  an  ac 
cumulation  of  moisture:  If  tbe  plants  are  well  watered 
when  put  away  very  little  will  be  required  afterwards 
Dampness  is  most  serious  with  evergreens,  liko  kalmta. 
and  such  things  aa  Phlox  mbulata.  This  stock  should 
bave  the  airiest  positions,  or  it  can  be  placed  in  shallow 
frames  2  ft.  deep,  which  are  drier  than  deep  pits.  In 
severe  weather  the  pits  are  often  covered  with  snow  a 
week  or  more,  but  the  plants  will  not  suffer  if  this  hap 
pens  but  onee  or  twice  during  the  winter.  At  such  times 
mice  and  squirrels  will  make  trouble  unless  trapped  or 
poisoned. 

Nothing  except  retarded  plants,  a  few  bulbs  and  one 
or  two  kinds  of  prnnus  should  be  brought  in  before  No- 
vember. December  15  to  January  1  ia  an  early  as  it  i« 
safe  to  begin  Forcing  most  hardy  plants :  it  will  be  fonnd 
that  as  the  days  lengthen  the  results  will  be  more  satis 
factory.  At  flrst  the  plants  must  be  kept  cool,  45°  F.  or 
thereabout.  Syringe  twice  a  day  until  the  buds  swell: 
after  growth  starts  the  treatment  Is  the 


Forced  Trillium, 


given  greenhouse  plants,  and  they  can  be  put  in  a  much 
warmer  house  if  so  desired.  It  Is  at  this  time  that  care 
in  handling,  particularly  hi  the  matter  of  heat,  makes  it 
possible  to  time  the  pttrlod  of  blooming  so  accurately, 
hut  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  geueral  rules  to  satis- 
factorily cover  these  matters. 
A  few  plants,  like  llly-of-thevaJley,  can  be  placed  d»- 
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rectly  in  a  Forcing-bos  or  pot*,  generally  made  over  the 
pipes  in  the  hottest  house,  where  a  temperature  of  b0°  lo 
¥5*  K.  can  be  maintained.  They  arc  llrsl  soaked  in  water 
for  a  duy  or  two  and  then  kept  in  this  heavy  heat  until 
flower  buds  are  well  developed  (Fig.  8">:t>.  Tulips,  hya- 
cinth* and 
„  other  bulbs, 

l\  "\  >-V  •     X  sometimes 

I  %  \l  ,    >  -y        an  azalea 

or  lilac,  ran 
alio  be  hur- 
ried up  in 
such  a  box,  but  it  la 
dangerous,  and  not 
good  practice;  better 
and  more  lasting 
flowers  cgDie  with  or- 
dinary trea'tinent. 
Trillium*  (Fig.  854) 
nnd  various  early- 
HowerinK  wild  plants 
may  bo  forced  with 
satisfaction. 

Although  no  rule* 
can  lie  given  for  the 
time  required  in  Forc- 
ing, it  is  knowledge 
not  hard  to  acquire 
with  even  surprising 
exactness.  Nothing 
is  likely  to  require 
more  than  three 
month*  in  bouses 
ranging  from  to 
F.  —  i.  e.,  after 
bringing  in  from  the 
pit*.  A  month  or  aix 
week*  i*  good  time  to 
allow  in  February 
and  March,  but  with  the  aatne  planta  and  temperature*, 
more  time  would  be  needed  earlier;  with  the  advance  of 
the  season,  the  work  ia  quicker  and  lex*  uncertain. 
There  ia  great  difference  in  plant*.  Khododendrons  (the 
hybrid*)  require  eight  week*  or  more,  but  one  species 
will  often  bloom  in  March,  within  twenty-four  hour*. 
Plant*  like  the  ro*e,  which  muist  make  a  growth  before 
the  buds  form,  take  more  time  than  azalea*.  The  differ- 
ence between  dull  and  bright  wenther  i»  an  important 
factor,  but  with  extra  firing,  or  the  use  of  the  Forcing- 
box,  these  matter*  even  up,  and  the  average  time  of 
flowering  is  wonderfully  even.  In  this  work,  a  man  with 
good  plant  sense  Is  most  likely  to  succeed. 

B.  M.  Wathon. 


Porajrthia  suspense,  var. 
SWboWi(XH). 


.  (after  Fore*tier,  a  French  phy*ician). 
Syn.  Adrlia.  OUacea.  Duciduoun,  rarely  evergreen 
trees  or  shrub*,  with  opposite,  entire  or  serrate,  gener- 
ally rather  small  lv*.,  inconspicuous  yellowish  Mk.  and 
small  blnck  or  bluish  berries  ;  without  nim-h  decorative 
value,  and  but  rarely  cultivated.  They  rantiot  be  grown 
North,  except  A',  acuminata  and  f\  /ii/n ./ruin,  whi"h 
are  tolerably  hardy  in  New  England.  They  grow  in  al- 
most any  soil,  und  are  propagated  iiy  seeds  mid  layers. 
About  15  species  in  N.  Amer.,  from  Illinois  south; 
also  in  Met.  and  W.  Indies.  FN.  din-riotis.  apetalou*. 
with  or  without  calyx,  in  small,  axil.urv  duster*  in  eaily 
spring,  heforu  the  lv*.;  stamens  2-4:  fr.  a  small, 
mostly  black,  1-  or  'J -seeded  berry. 

acuminata,  I'oir.  (A'lilia  acuminata,  Mlchx.l.  De- 
ciduous shrub,  to  10  ft.  high,  sometimes  spiny,  glabrous: 
Ivs.  slender  petioled,  ovate-oblong  or  ovate-lanceolate, 
remotely  serrate.  I1.— I  in.  long  :  staminate  tl».  in  dense 
clusters  ;  pistillate.  IN.  In  short  panicles  :  fr.  narrow, 
oblong  or  cylindrical,  falcate,  nrute.  1  ,  in,  long.  \V, 
Illinois  to  Texas.  Michx.  Fl.  Mor.  Ame'r.  L':jr..  H.B. 
2:C03. 

UgMtriM.Poir.(JuV/.<i  '..7»..rrlm,.Mid,0.  IWIdu 
ou*  »hrub,  to  6  ft..  ptiiM-srent:  lvs.  elliptic  ol.ovate  to 
oblong,  obtuse,  appressed  serrulate,  about  I  In.  long  ■ 
tis.  in  fascicles  :   fr.  sessile,  short-ovoid,  obtuse,  '<  in. 
long.  Tetin.  to  Fla.  and  Ala. 

F  Stu  Utzyalna.  Gray.  Shrub,  u.  10  ft  :  lv».  M>nthul»te.  al- 


most entire,  usually  slabrons.  grayish  green  and  rather  small: 
fr  orate  or  short-oblong,  obtuse.  !iin.  Ttxas  to  N.Mex.  and 
Colorado.  Alfred  Rehdek, 

FORESTRY  is  the  rational  treatment  of  forest*;  this 
treatment  may  vary  with  tho  object  in  view.  Forests 
may  subserve  various  object*,  giving  rise  to  three 
classea  of  forests:  they  furnish  wood  materials  for  the 
art*  —  supply  torttlt  ;  they  furnish  a  *oil  cover,  which 
prevents  the  blowing  of  tho  soli  and  formation  of 
,  or  which  retards  the  erosion  an 


S5o.  Flowers  of  Forsyth  la 


var.  Fortunel. 


of  the  soil  and  regulate*  the  waterflow.  or  which  I 
a  harrier  to  c  old  or  hot  winds,  and  exercise*  other  bene- 
ficial influence*  on  rlimste  and  surrounding*-? 
Hon  forrtU  ;  or  Anally,  they  furnish 
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esthetic  and  •porting  elements  in  man,  as  game  pre- 
serves and  parks  —  luxury  forttt*.  Any  two  or  alt  tor** 
objects  may  bo  attained  simultaneously  in  the  same  for- 
eat.  In  the  end,  and  in  a  more  limited  sense,  Forestry 
ia  the  art  and  business  of  making  money  from  the  grow- 
ing of  wood  crops,  just  as  agriculture  and  horticulture 
are  finally  concerned  In  producing  values  from  food 
crops.  In  tho  economy  of  agriculture,  wood  crops  may 
be  grown  on  land  which  is  too  poor  for  field  crops. 

This  art  is  divided  Into  two  distinct  and  more  or  less 
Independent  branches,  namely  silviculture,  the  techni- 
cal branch,  and  forest  regulation,  the  business  branch. 

Silviculture  Is  a  branch  of  the  larger 
subject  arboriculture,  and  comprises 
all  the  knowledge  and  skill  applied  In 
producing  the  wood  crop,  relying 
mainly  on  natural  sciences.  While 
horticulture  and  silviculture  have  both 
to  deal  with  trees,  their  object  and  with 
it  their  treatment  of  trees 
are  totally  different:  the 
orchardlst  works  for  the 
fruit  of  the  tree,  the  land- 
scape gardener  for  the 
pleasing  form;  in  both 
eases  the  object  l«  at- 
tained by  the  existence 
of  the  tree  and  its  single 
Individual  development; 
the  forester  is  after  the 
substance  of  the  tree,  the 
wood;  bis  object  Is  finally 
only  attained  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  treo  Itself. 
He  deals  with  masses  of 
trees  rather  than  individ- 
uals: it  is  logs  in  quan- 
tity and  of  desirable 
quality,  clear  of  knots, 
not  trees, that  be  Is  work- 
ing for;  hence,  his  treat- 
ment differs  from  that  of 
the  horticulturist.  Since 
bis  crop  takes  many 
years  to  mature,  some- 
times a  century  and 
more,  in  orderto  carry  on 
•  continuous  Forestry 
business,  from  which  to 
secure  annual  returns, 
special  arrangements  pe- 
culiar to  this  business 
must  be  made:  these  ar- 
rangements,naturally  In- 
fluenced by  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  coun- 
try, form  the  subject  of 
forest  regulation. 
The  horticulturist,  as 


with  handsome,  clean  foliage,  remarkably  free  from  In- 
sects or  fungi,  and  remaining  unchanged  until  late  In 
fall.  The  upright  forms  are  well  adapted  for  the  borders 
of  shrubberies  and  the  pendulous  form  for  covering 
walls,  fences,  arbors  or  porches.  They  grow  in  i  " 


i.ismalnlylntoresled 
in  tho  rational  treatment 
of  such  forests  as  bare 
a  protective  value,  in- 
fluencing climatic,  soil 
and  water  conditions  in 
general  and  locally. 

B.  E.  FritHow. 

FORGET  •  ME  -  HOT. 

F0B8YTHIA  (after 
William  Forsyth,  promi- 
nent English  horticultur- 
ist, director  of  the  royal 
garden  at  Kensington, 
17:17-18041.  OIcAccr. 
Goldcn  Hell.  Highly 
ornamental,  free-flowering  shrubs,  with  opposite, 
simple  or  tern  ate  Ivs.and  showy  yellow  fls.,  borne  in 
great  profusion  along  the  slender  branches  in  early 
spring-    One  of  the  showiest  early-flowering  shrubs, 


UK,  Koraylhia  vindisalma  (X  /«). 


any  kind  of  garden  soil,,  and  are  hardy  North.  Prop, 
readily  by  greenwood  and  hardwood  cuttings;  also  by 
The  branches  of  the  pendulous  form  often  i  " 


branches  of  the  pendulous  form  < 
root  at  the  tips  when  touching  the  ground,  and  send 
forth  vigorous  shoots,  like  some  brambles  or  the  walk- 
ing-fern. Two  species  In  China,  much  cult,  in  Japan,  and 
one  recently  discovered  in  southeastern  Europe.  Low 
shrubs,  glabrous  throughout,  with  slender,  quadrangu- 
lar branches  and  opposite,  serrate  lvs. :  fls.  1-3.  axillary, 
pedicelled ;  calyx  and  corolla  deeply  4-lobed,  lobes  of  the 
corolla  oblong,  longer  than  the  campanulate  tube  ;  sta- 
mens 2,  Included  :  fr.  a  2-eelled,  dehiscent 
with  many  winged  seeds. 

suspensa,  Vahl.  Shrub,  to  8  ft.,  but  tho 
often  lopping  on  the  ground  and  taking  root :  lvs. 
broad-ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  serrate,  3-4  in.  long  :  fls. 
1-3.  about  1  in.  long,  golden  yellow,  tube  striped  orange- 
yellow  within  ;  calyx  about  as  long  as  tube  :  capsule 
ovate,  about  1  In.  long.  China.  8. Z. 3. -Two  varieties 
can  be  distinguished.  Var.  Bieboldl,  Zabel  (  F.  Sitboldi, 
Oipp.).  Pig.  855.  Low  shrub,  with  very  slender,  pen- 
dulous or  trailing  branches:  lvs.  mostly  simple,  broad- 
ovate  or  ovate.  B.M.4995.  F.S.  12:1233.  On.33,p.563. 
A. O. 13:94.  O.F.  4:79.  V»r.  Fortunel,  Rehder  (/'.  Fir- 
lunei,  Lindl.).  Fig.  KM.  Of  more  vigorous  growth,  with 
upright  or  arching  branches  :  lvs.  often  temate.  ovate  or 
oblong-ovate:  corolla  with  more  narrow  ami  twisted  seg- 
ments. R.H.  18t>l  :291.  F.  Muxptuaa  is  an  excellent  shrub 
for  the  margins  of  groups,  becnuse  It  flnslly  rolls  over 
and  raectstbe  greensward.  It  can  also  be  trained  over  an 
arbor.  Less  common  than  F.  viridiuima,  but  better. 

intermedia,  Zabel  (/*.  *utp/n$a  x  viridiuima). 
Shrub,  with  slender,  erect  or  arching  branches  :  lvs. 
ovate-lanceolate,  sometimes  3-lobed  or  teruate.  coarsely 
serrate.  3-4  in.  long:  lis.  almost  like  those  of  F.  tut- 
pinna  Fortunti.  C,t.  1 8K5 : 1 1 K2  and  40:  p.  397. -Often 
confounded  with  forms  of  F.  tutprnta.  In  foliage  it 
resembles  much  the  following,  which  has  the  lvs.  nar- 
rower, always  simple,  usually  serrate  only  above  the 
middle,  with  smaller  teeth.  It  is  as  hardy  as  F.  bus 
ptnta  and  very  tloriferous. 

riridlsttma,  Lindl.  Figs.  857  .  858.  Shrub,  to  10  ft., 
with  green,  erect  branches  :   lvs.  oblong-lanceolate  or 
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lanceolate,  always  simple  and  generally  serrate  only 
•bore  the  middle,  Terr  dark  green,  3-tl  in.  long  :  tis. 
about  1  in.  long ;  corolla  with  rather  narrow,  twisted 
lobes  of  bright.  somewhat  greenish  yellow  ;  calyx  about 
half  a*  long  a.  tube.  B.M.  4587.  F.S.3:26l.  B.U.33:3'J. 
-Less  hardy  and  graceful  than  the  othe  specie*. 

F.  Europlra.  Do*,  &  Bald.,  from  Albania,  hjw  small,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  quite  entire  lv».  Alfhed  Rekubk. 

FOTHERQlLLA  (after  John  Fotberglll.  eminent  Eng 
lish  physician,  who  introduced  and  cultivated  many 
new  plants,  1712-1 7S0).  Ilamametulitmr.  Hardy  orna- 
mental shrubs,  with  alternate,  deciduous.  simple,  dull 
green  Ivs.  and  showy  spikes  of  white  fls.  in  spring  with 
the  Ivs.:  the  distinct  foliage  resembles  somewhat  that 
of  the  alder,  or  more  Hint  of  Hainnniells,  and  turn*  yel- 
low late  in  fall.  They  grow  bet  in  moist,  peaty  or 
sandy  soil.  Prop,  by  seeds,  not  germinating  until  the 
second  year,  or  by  layers,  which  take  two  years  to 
the  first  aperies  also  by  suckers  and  root- 
cuttings.  Two  dourly  nlMrd  species  In  tti r 
S.  Alleglmnies  :  low  shrubs  \siili  the 
branches  densely  stellate -pnl.OKcenl  :  lv-. 
stipulate,  ilent-ite  orenste  :  f'.-.  in  terminal 
perfect,    repetition*  :      ruh  x 


mijor,  I»dd.  ( moMtirola,  Ashe.  F.  alnifalia,  Tar. 
m&jor,  Sims).  Bushy  shruli,  with  upright  branehes,  to 
ti  ft.:  Ivs.  broadly  obovate  or  roundish,  oval,  cordste  or 
truncate,  coarsely  crenate  or  undulate  even  to  the  base, 
sometimes  nearly  glabrous  beneath,  2}  ,-5  in.  long  : 
spikes  1  lv'-3  In.  long,  with  1-3  Ivs.  at  the  base  :  stamens 
Kin.  long,  white.  B.M.  1342.  L.B.C.  lb:1520.-Thi» 
species  Is  superior  to  the  former  on  account  of  ita  dense, 
pyramidal  habit,  larger  Ivs.  and  showier  fix. 

Al.FKKD  Rehukk. 

T0VHTA1R  PLAJf  T.  .imuraslsi  talicifolinM. 

FOOQCIERIA(  Pierre  Ed.  Fouquler.  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Paris).  Tamaritcdcttr.  Casdliwikid.  Four 
species  of  plant*  from  the  deserts  of  Mex.  and  New  Mex., 
of  which  cue  is  cult.  In  the  larger  rockeries  of  Calif.,  and 
is  interesting  as  being  an  example  of  an  order  far  re- 
moved from  tho  Cactacem  in  fls.  and  fr..  hut  reduced  to 
something  of  their  habit  by  the  desert.  It  Is  . 


patiulste,  &-7 -lobeil  ;  stamens  numerous,  with  the  Hln 
meuts  thickened  toward  the  end  :  capsule  dehiscent. 
2-Celk-d  and  2-seeded. 

Qardfni,  Murr.  ( F.  alnifAliti,  I. inn.  f.  A".  C.iroiiN.r. 
Britt. ).  I/ow  shrub,  with  generally  spreading  branches, 
to  3  ft.:  Ivs.  oblong  or  obovate,  rounded  or  cuneato  at 
tho  base,  coarsely  dentate  above  tho  middle,  pubescent 
mid  pale  or  glaucous  bt-ueiith,  I  J  in.  long  :  spikes  ovate 
or  oblong,  1-2  in.  Ions,  leafless  at  the  base  ;  stamens 
Si-V  in.  long,  sometimes  pinkish.  B.M.  1341.  «i.F. 
H:44.V  L.B  <\  10:1507. 


Moo.  Fiiig.inii  Vircinisnn. 

Showing  the  pMfttss  ntttMM. 

!•>  Hie  Mcxirw.  »>•  maW-  .in  >n.p.  t.ermble,  spiny  hedge 

The  plaof  bai  •real I  and  comparatively  few  Ira.,  " 

in  clusters  in  the  axil-  of  the  spines.  Fli  with  a  fun 
nel -shaped  lube  I  in.  or  more  long,  at.. I  5 

lobes. 

.  Engelm.  Coach-whip.  Vixe-Cactcs.  ?j 
Staff.  Ocotii.i.o.  Ssbrub,  fi-l(>,  or  even  20  ft 
high,  branching  near  the  base  :  branches  long,  gray, 
furrowed,  erect:  Ivs.  obovnte,  rounded  at  apex,  wedge 
s  Imped  at  base,  H-l  in.  long:  Intior.  racemose,  thy  moid: 
tts.  scarlet  or  brick-red:  stamens  X-l'_\  ex«erted :  seeds 
white,  with  a  long  fringe  of  tpirallv  thiekened  hairs. 
VV.  Tex.  and  Arlx.  to  S.  Calif.  A.(l.  13:7.*.!>. 

F.  FRAXCBs.c  n  i  and  W.  M. 
F0URCR0YA.    See  Furrraa. 

FOUR  O'CLOCK.  See  Minibilii  Jalapa. 

FOXGLOVE.  Digitali.. 
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FRA.QAKIA  (Latin  frngrart,  fragrance,  from  the 
i>mell  of  the  fruit).  Rotaeta.  Strawberry.  A  small 
genus  of  low  perennial  herbs  in  the  north  temperate 
rone  and  along  the  American  Cordilleran  region.  The 
Its.  are  palmately  3-foliolate  and  toothed,  all  from  the 
crown  of  the  plant :  Hs.  white  or  yellow,  in  corymbose 
racemes  on  slender,  leafless  scapes,  sometimes  lacking 
ttanieos  ;  calyx  deeply  5-lobed  and  reinforced  by  5 
sepal-like  bracts;  petals  5,  obovate ;  stamens  many, 
short  ;  pistils  many,  on  a  conical  receptacle,  becoming 
small  and  hard  akenes  and  persisting  on  the  enlarging 
receptacle.  The  enlarged  receptacle  becomes  pulpy  and 
edible  In  the  Strawberry,  or  Fragaria  proper,  but  it  re- 
mains small  In  Duchesnea.  See  Figs.  826,  827.  Fr»- 
garias  propagate  naturally  by  means  of  runners. 

The  Fragariaa  are  exceedingly  variable.  About  130 
apeclOe  names  have  been  applied  to  them,  but  there  are 
probably  not  more  than  a  dosen  forms  which  are  dis- 
tinct enough  to  be  clearly  distinguished  as  species. 
Bmtham  and  Hooker  would  reduce  them  all  to  three  or 
four  species-  Of  the  true  1 


tbTb 


861. 


are  interesting  to  the  horticulturist  as  the  parents  of 
the  garden  Straw  berries,  — >'.  Chiloentit,  the  original  of 
the  ordinary  cultivated  Strawberries  of  America;  F. 
I'trgtniana,  which  was  early  domesticated,  nnd  of  which 
►  (•me  trace  Mill  remains  in  cultivated  varieties ;  F.mot- 
.  kata,  the  llautbois.  and  F.  re  tea,  the  alpine  and  per- 
petual Strawberries,  which  are  little  cultivated  in  this 
country.  Aside  from  these,  the  Indian  Strawberry,  or 
Duchesnea.  Is  cultivated  as  a  basket  ami  rock  plant. 
For  a  sketch  of  the  evolution  of  Strawberries,  see  Kssay 
■-M,  Bailey's  "Survival  of  the  Unlike."  The  classical 
work  on  Strawberries  is  Duchesne's  "Histoire  Naturelle 
des  Fraislem."  176ft.   See  Strawberry. 

a.  Trie  Strawberries,  branny  an  edible  "berry"  (or 
rrteplaele),  and  with  a  more  or  leu  upriyht  habit: 
fit.  whiff. 

i<    Lvt.  normally  overtopping  tkt  fit.  and  fr.:  aktnet 
moitly  tunken  in  the  firth  of  the  berry. 
Chiloensis.  Duchesne.  Fig.  8!»9.  Ijow.  but  stout  In  all 
it*  parts:  I  vs.  thick,  more  or  less  glossy  above,  bluish 


white  below,  blunt-toothed  :  fl. -clusters  forking  and 
long-rayed,  the  peduncle  short,  soon  lopping  on  the 
ground:  runners  mostly  appearing  after  the  fruit  is 
gone:  berry  large  and  firm,  dark-colored,  more  or  less 
musky  in  flavor,  reinforced  by  a  very  large  calyx  or 
hull.  Pacific  coast  region  of  8.  Amer.  A  common  wild 
Strawberry  of  the  Pacific  slope  of  N.  Amer.  is  referred 
to  this  species,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  identi- 
cal with  the  S.  American  form. 

Var.  an&naua,  Hort.  (F.  anandtta,  F.  tineta,  F. 
ealyeuldta,  Duchesne.  F.  grandifldra,  Ehrb.).  Pin* 
Strawberry.  Common  Garden  Strawberry.  Taller 
growing:  lvs.  larger  and  thinner,  mostly  lighter  green 
on  both  sides :  fr.  larger,  running  into  very  many  kinds. 

Virgin!  in*,  Duchesne  (F.  low/ntit  and  F.  Illinoin- 
tit,  Prince).  Scarlet  or  Virginian  Strawberry. 
Figs.  800,  861,  802.  More  slender:  lvs.  thinuer,  light 
green  above  and  below,  the  upper  surface  with  sunken 
veins:  fl. -clusters  small,  with  a  few  hanging  fruits  at 
the  top  of  a  rather  long  peduncle:  runners  usually  ap- 
pearing with  the  fruit:  berry 
Bmall,  light  scarlet,  globular  or 
oblong-conical,  usually  with  a 
constriction  or  neck  underneath 
tho  moderatc-s;zed  calyx  or 
hull.  E.  North  Amer. -Vari- 
able. The  larger  and  more  hairy 
forms  have  been  separated  as 
var.  Illinoe'ntii,  Gray,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  define  them  from  the 
.  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
o  boreal  forms,  which  have 
been  detached  as  Canaden- 
tit,  Michx.  A  few  early  varie- 
ties of  Strawberries,  as  Crystal 
i  'ity,  seem  to  be  wholly  or 
partly  of  F.  Virginiana  origin. 

BB.  Lrt.  normally  thorter  than 
the  tl.  eluttert :  akenet 
utually  not  tunken  in  tkt 
firth  of  the  berry. 
vesca.  Linn.  (F.  temptrflo- 
rent,  Duchesne).  Alpine  and 
Perpetual  Strawberries. 
Erect  and  dark  green,  only 
sparsely  hairy,  the  lvs.  thin  and  light  green  as  com- 
pared with  the  foregoing  species,  very  sharp-toothed  : 
II.  cluster  small,  forking,  erect  :  berry  firm,  small, 
usually  oblong-conical,  the  akenes  very  prominent ; 
hull  spreading.  Eu.  — The  American  representative  of 
ibis  species  — common  in  woods  N.  — is  thought  by  some 
to  be  a  distinct  species,  and  It  has  received  the  name 
F.  Amrrirann.  Hritt.;  but  it  is  doubtful  If  it  can  lie 
separated.  See  Figs.  803,  804.  The  true  F,  vetea  is 
thought  to  he  sparingly  naturalised  eastward.  Tho 
native  plant  often  >>ears  white  fruit.  The  cult,  forms 
nre  rtirely  seen  in  this  country,  but  the  quality  Is  high, 
nud  they  nre  deserving  of  more  attention  In  home 
grounds.  Variable  in  cult.  There  is  a  form  with  leaflets 
reduced  to  one  (F.  monophylln ,  Duchesne,  B.M.  0M|. 
This  type  of  Strawberry  liears  more  emit  inuotisly  than 
F.  Chilorntit  and  F.  I'trginiana.  The  so-called  Mexi- 
can or  Everltearing  Strawberry  which  has  been  Intro- 
duced nt  times  is  F.  Meiiraua,  Sehleclit.,  which  is  an- 
other form  of  thovescan  type.  On  the  Pacific  slope,  the 
type  possibly  may  be  represented  by  >\  California, 
Cham.  &  Schlecht. 

raoschata.  Duchesne  IF.  elalinr,  Ehrh.).  Hautbois. 
Taller,  usually  .lirrrious,  more  pubescent,  the  enlyx  or 
hull  strongly  reflexed  from  the  fruit:  berry  dull  red, 
musky.  Eu.-Cult.  forms  rarely  seen  in  Amer. 


crenatedenl 
and  calyx  bracts  toothed, 
useful  as  a  basket  trailer 


Fruit  ol  Fragaria 

Nat.  . 


a  A.  Dl'CHKSNEA.   Urreptacle  leu  fleihy,  I 
trailing:  fit.  yellow. 

Indlca,  Andr.   Neat  trailing  plant  with  small  obovate 

'caflets,   solitary  long  pcdieclled  lis.. 

India. 'Naturalised  E.-Very 
L.  11.  B. 
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Fig.  865.  A  box  without  permanent  top  or 
bottom  which  in  designed,  when  covered  with  glass  or 
other  transparent  material,  as  a  pi  ice  in  which  to  grow 
plant*.  When  aupplled  with  artificial  bottom  beat,  the 
frame  is  part  of  a  hotbed;  when  supplied  only  with  sun 


.  kept  In  a  greenhouse,  especially  if  It  b» 
planted  in  the  open  soil,  where  it  can  be  freely  exposed 
to  lltrht  and  air,  without  which  the  beautiful  spots  of  Its 
petals  are  scarcely  developed."  His  plate  shows*  pretty 
red  spots  near  the  base  of  each  petal.  L.B.C.  19:1864. 
erroneously  Dsnit-d  F.  tourhifolin.  has  the  raidreln*  and 
liiises  of  the  side  veins  of  the  petals  dark  red.   \y,  aj^ 

FRA8ERA  (John  Fraser,  English  botanist,  collected 
in  America  1786-941  and  published  Walter's  Flora  Caro- 
liniuua).  QtHtiandrea.  C'oi.riiBO.  Large,  stout  heibs, 
nil  North  American,  and  all  but  one  far-western  with  a 
-inirle  stem  from  thick,  bitter,  mostly  biennial  root*, 
opposite-  or  whorled  Ivs.,  nod  cyiuose  clusters  of  dull 
white,  yellowish  or  bluish  lis.  which  are  commonly  dark 
tted  ;  calyx  deeply  4 -parted  ;  corolla  wheel- 


r>  potted 
shaped,  4-partrd 


Fruit  of  Fr&car.s 
Americana.     Nat  nUc 
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t,  it  is  part  of  a  coldframe.  The  Frame  rosy  be  of 
any  alse,  but  the  normal  size  Is  0  x  12  ft.,  an  area  which 
accommodates  four  3x  6  ft.  sashes;  and  this  Ox  12  area  Is 
understood  when  one  speaks  of  "a  Frame."  See  Bot- 
&*<f.  L.  H.  B. 

FBANClSCEA.  Included  with  Brun/rlsia. 

FRANCdA  (Fr.  Franco,  Valencia,  sixteenth  century). 
8axitragdee/t.  Three  species  of  Chilean  perennial 
herbs,  with  turnip-like  (lyrate)  Ivs.  and  terminal,  dense 
racemes  of  white  or  pink  fls.  borne  in  summer.  They 
are  Interesting  as  having  points  in  common  with  Cras- 
•ulaeeae.  Rosacea?,  Oalax  and  even  Dlntia>*.  They  grow 
about  2  ft.  high,  and  In  the  North  could  perhaps  be  win- 
tered in  a  coldframe.  Scape-bearing,  glandular-pilose 
or  tomentose:  rhinorne  thiek,  many-headed  :  Ivs.  glan- 
dular-dentate: fls.  1 1n.  across,  as  many  as  36  in  racemes 
6  in.  long:  floral  parts  In  4*s,  rarely  6's;  petals  obovate. 
clawed. 

A.  Fli.  while. 
ramdsa,  D.  Don.  Taller,  woodier  and  more 
branching  than  the  others,  and  distinguished 
by  pubescent  inflorescence.  Leaf-stalks  not 
margined:  fls.  smaller.  Hardy  at  Wsshlngton, 
D.  C.  according  to  J.  Saul,  with  spikes  2  ft. 
long  and  1  in.  thick. 

A  A.   Fit.  mostly  pink. 

B.  Leaf-stalk*  broadly  win.jfd  at  the  bait. 

sonchifblia,  Csv,  l<nwer  lobes  continuous  with 
the  broad  margin  nt  llie  base  of  the  leaf -stalk: 
petals  deep  rose,  dark-spotted.  B.M.  3303. 

br.  leafstalks  not  teingrd  at  the  Ui*t. 
appendicuUta,  Cav.    Lower  lobes  distant  from  the 
base  of  the  stalk  :  petals  pale  ro*e.  rarclv  spotted.  B.M. 

etals).  B.U 
If 


A.  Lvs.  in  whorh  of  4-C,  not  white-margined. 
speciisa,  Dougl.  Fls.  greenish  white  or  barely 
tinned  bluish,  dark-dotted  :  2  glands  on  each 
>/,  corolla  lobe. -Cult,  by  D.  M.  Andrews,  Boulder. 
U  Colo. 

AA.  Lvs.  in  t's  or  S's,  white -margined. 
D.  II tight  1-3  ft.:  fli.  whitish,  dark-dotted. 
PArryi,  Torr.  Lvs.  opposite  or  in  3's :  1  notched 
d'mdon  each  corolla  lobe. -Int.  1891  by  Orcutt,  Ban 

Hit- »ro. 

BB.  Height  SS  in..-  fit.  bluish. 
Cusickii,  Gray.  Lvs.  opposite:  1  glsnd  i 
near  the  base  to  near  the  middle  of  each  ( 
Adv.  1889  by  F.  H.  Horsford,  Charlotte,  Vt.  jj 

FRAXIHELLA.  See  Bietamnus. 

FRAXINUS  (ancient  Latin  name).  OleAcHe.  Ash. 
Hardy  ornamental  trees,  with  deciduous,  opposite,  pin- 
iihIc,  rather  large  lvs.  and  small  fls.  in  panicles,  either 
iipj  inrlng  before  the  lvs.  and  greenish,  or  in  the  subge- 
nus Ornus  after  or  with  Ivs.  and  whitish  in  showy  paol 
clc*  :  the  winged  fr.  is  insignificant.  They  are  valuable 
as  street  and  park  trees,  and  grow  mostly  into  tall,  pyr- 
amidal or  broad-headed  trees,  with  rather  light  green 
foliage,  which  turns  yellower  dark  purple  in  fall  or  re- 
tuaius  green,  as  in  F.  ezeelrior  and  Omus.  The  Ash  is 
seldom  severely  Injured,  though  a  number  of  insects 
and  fungi  prey  on  tbelvs.and  wood, of  which  two  borers, 
and  a  fungus  attacking  the  lvs.,  are  perhaps  the  most 
obnoxious.  Most  of  the  ipecies  are  hardy  North  except 
those  from  the  southern  states,  southern  Europe  and 
Himalayas  ;  of  the  sub-genus  Ornns.  F.  linngtana  and 
F.  longicmpi»  seem  to  be  the  hardiest.  Tho  Ashes  are 
Important  forest  trees,  and  the  straight-grained  and 
tough  wood  is  much  used  for  bandies  of  tools,  in  the 
manufacture  of  carriages  and  wagons,  for  tho  Interior 
finish  of  houses,  and  for  furniture,  for  baskets  and  also 
for  fuel.  From  F.  Omus  manna  is  obtained  as  an  «xu 
dallon  of  the  trunk,  and  some  Chinese  species  yield  the 
Chinese  white  wax.  The  Ashes  grow  in  almost  any 
moderately  moist  soil,  nigra  being  somewhat  more 
loving,  while     ojrt/carpa,  F.  Omug,  F.  T 


   1-1......  ■  ~r..... 

3178  (shows  a  white  longitudinal  band  on  petal 
19:1645.  where  Lindley  said  (1833),  "It  thrives 


-        -■     K(i^     A  Frarrr. 

It  accommodate*  four  wishes 
<in<i  and  F.  enspidata  grow  well  even  in  drier  situations. 
They  are  generally  readily  transplanted  and  grow  rapidly 
when  young.  Prop,  by  seeds  gathered  in  fall  and  sown 
immediately,  or  stratified  and  sown  In  spring,  covered 
about  I  in.  high  with  good  soil; 
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nt  until  the  second  year.  The  varieties  and  rarer 
kinds  are  budded  in  lale  summer  or  grafted  in  spring 
on  the  seedlings  of  any  of  the  common  specie*.  About 
40  species  in  the  temperate  region  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere south  to  Cuba;  about  15  of  the  species  grow  in 
N.  Aratr.  and  nearly  as  many  In  E.  Asia.  Trees  or 
shrubs,  with  odd-pinnate,  rarely  simple,  opposite  lvs. 
without  stipules  :  fls.  in  panicles,  din-clous  or  polyga- 
moo<,  with  or  without  calyx  or  with  calyx  and  a  2-6- 
parted  corolla  with  generally  linear  segments;  stamens 
2  :   ovary  2 -celled  :  fr.  a  1- seeded,  winged 


potamophils,  IK 
pubescent.  9. 
pubiuervls.  5. 
quadraturulata.  13. 
rotunditolia.  1  and 

snppl. 
ru/o.  19, 
iambuntnlia.  14 
serratifnlus ,  .'». 
Sieboldlana.  4. 
timpliei  folia.  IB. 
riridit.  *. 


acuminata.  7. 
A  tzve  rira.ua,  7. 
Alba,  7. 
Rovl.  9 
Hungi*aiia,  2. 
('arnltntana.  12. 
rpxpUret,  7 
r»r»l»i,>r.  16 
flvnhunda.  1  and 
snppl. 


uentiscifotia.  17, 
loiupVuspis.  X 
Mandsrhtirira,  15 
nionophvlla.  in. 
nigra.  II. 
Sunr-AngUa,  7. 
Orr-jpina,  11. 
Ornus,  1. 
pannosa,  9. 
parvifolia.  2.  17. 
Pennsylvania.  9. 
.  12. 


166-  Fraxtaue  cacclaior  (X 

A.  Fls.  with  filly*  and  corolla  perfect  or  polygamous. 
{Subgenus  Omit*.) 
B.    Winter-buds  gran. 

1.  Ornus,  Linn.  (F.  floribinda,  Hort.,  not  Wall.  I. 
Small  tree,  becoming  25  ft. :  Ifts.  generally  7.  stalked, 
oblong-ovate  or  ovate,  irregularly  serrate,  rufously  pu- 
bescent on  the  midrib  beneath.  2-:i'j  in.  long:  tlx. 
whitish,  fragrant,  in  dense,  terminal  panicles  3-5  in. 
long  :  fr.  erect,  narrow-oblong,  truncate  or  emarginate 
at  the  apex,  about  I  in.  long.  May,  June.  S.  En.,  W. 
Asia.  Un.48.  p.  2»6.-Var.  latilolia,' Alt.(c\  rotunditolia, 
Hort.,  not  Uui.l.  Lfts.  roundish  ovate  or  broad  I y 
ovate-oblong. 

2.  Bungeana,  DC.  Small  tree,  to  13  ft.,  or  shrub: 
lfts.  generally  5,  stalked,  ovate,  obovate  or  roundish, 
obtuse  to  short-acuminate,  serrate,  glabrous,  1-1  V» in. 
long:  panicles  to  2S  in.  long,  many  Hd.  fr.  narrow -ob- 
long, obtuse  or  emarginate.  May.  China.  O.F.  7:5.— 
Var.  parrilolia.  III  pp.   Lfts.  about  1  in.  long,  broadly 


nn.    }\'inttr-bnd»  brown  or  nearly  blark. 

C.  Corolla  divided  to  the  base:  stamens  with  rather 
long  filaments. 

3.  longicuspis,  Sleb.  &  Zur.c.  Slender  tree,  to  30  ft., 
with  rufously  pubescent  winter-buds:  lfts.  5-7,  stalked, 
oblong-lanceolate,  long-acuminate,  obtusely  serrate,  al- 
most glabrous,  2-4  in.  long  :  fls.  in  rather  slender,  nar- 
row panicles,  to  4  in.  long  ;  petals  linear,  acute  :  fr.  oh- 
lanceolate.  May.  Japan. 

4.  Bieboldiana,  Blume.  Small  tree  :  winter-buds 
mostly  glabrous  and  often  almost  black  :  Ifts.  5-7,  al- 
most sessile,  elliptic  or  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
serrate,  usually  pubescent  along  the  midrib  beneath, 
2-4  in.  long  :  panicles  like  the  former  ;  petals  linear- 
spatulate,  obtuse  :  fr.  oblanceolate.   May.  Jap.,  Cores. 

5.  pubintrvis,  Blume.  Small  tree  :  lfts.  7-11,  ovate  or 
ovate-oblong,  acute  or  acuminate,  serrate,  pubescent  on 
the  veins  beneath,  1 L,  In.  long  :  panicles  less  narrow 
than  in  the  former  :  petals  small  and  caducous.  Jap. 
—  Probably      serratitolia,  Hort.,  belongs  here. 

CO.  Corolla  with  short  tube:  anthers  almost  tettile. 
ft.  euipidata,  Torr.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  20  ft., 
with  dark,  reddish  brown  buds  :  Ifts.  usually  7,  slender 
stalked,  lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
coarse! v  serrate,  almost  glabrous,  l'.2-2  in.  long:  fls. 
fragrant,  in  3-4-in.  long  panicles  :  fr.  spatulate-oblong. 
April.  Texas  to  Arixona  and  N.  Mex.  S.S.  6:260.- 
H  and  some  flowering  tree  for  temperate  regions. 

aa.  Ft*,  without  corolla, appearing  befor*  the  lvs. 

it.   Fit.  diareiout,  with  the  calyx  ptr- 
_y"  sistent  on  the  fr.:  anthrrt  tin- 

ear  or  linear-oblong  :  Iftt.  gen- 
erally !-7:  buds  brown.  {Sub- 
gennt  Leptaliz.) 
r.  Fr.  oblanttolale  or  lanceolate. 

liranchtt  and  petiolet  glabrout . 
7.  Americana,  Linn.   {F.  Stover- 
Angliw,  Mill.  dtba.  Marsh.). 

Whit*  Ash.  Fig.  807.  Tall  tree,  to 
120  ft.:  lfts.  generally  7,  stalked, 
ovate  to  ovate- lanceolate,  entire  or 
denticulate,  dark  green  above,  glau- 
cous beneath,  3-5  in.  long  :  fr. 
linear-oblong,  with  terete  body, 
the  wing  not  decurrent,  IX  In. 
long.  From  Canada  to  Fla., 
west  to  Minnesota  and  Texas. 
S.S.  6:268.  Em.  377. -Very  variable.  Var.  acuminata, 
Wesm.  {F.  acuminata,  Lam.  F.  cpiptcra,  Mlchx.  F. 
Americana,  var.  glauea,  Hort.).  Lfts.  dark  green  and 
shining  above,  very  glaucous  and  almost  glabrous  be- 
neath, entire.  Var.  juglandilblia,  Rehd.  (  F. 
•uglandifnlia,  I*am. ).  Lfts.  less  shining  rc\ 
above,  usually  hroailer,  more  or  less  pubes-  '  r\ 
cent  henenth.  serrate  at  least  above  the 
middle.  This  is  lint  northern  form,  while 
the  former  is  more  common  in  the  southern 
states.  Var.  albo-marginata,  Hort.  Lfts. 
edged  white. 

8.  lanoeolata,  Borkh.  (F.  viridis,  Michx. 
in  part.  F.  I'cnnsylrdniea,  Tar.  laneeoldla. 
Sarg.).  Green  Asm.  Tree,  to  60  ft.:  lfts. 
5-9,  short-stalked,  ovate  to  oblong-lanceo- 
late, irregularly  serrate,  green  on  both 
sides,  almost  glabrous.  2-5  in.  long  :  fr. 
oblanceolate,  with  decurrent  wing,  hence 
body  margined,  about  IS  in.  long.  Canada 
to  Fla.,  west  to  Rocky  Mts.  S.S.  6:272. 

DD.  Branches,  petiole*  and  lr».  beneath 
pubescent,  at  least  when  young. 

9.  Pennsylvania,  Marsh.  <  F.  pubescent. 
Lam.l.  Kki.A^ii.  Tree,  to  60  ft. :  lfts.  5-<», 
stalked,  ovate  to  oblong-lanceolate,  acumi-     Nat.  .tie 
nate,  crenatelv  serrate  or  entire,  pubescent 
beneath,  3-45  in.  long:  fr.  linear-spatulate,  about  2  in. 
long,  with  somewhat  decurrent  wing.   Canada  to  Fla., 
west  to  Dakota  and  Mo.  S.S.  6:271. -Var.  ancuba»!dlia, 
Hort.  Lvs.  blotched  yellow,  less  pubescent.  Var.  Boaci, 


807.  Fruit 
or  key  oi 
Praxinus 

Americana. 
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Hort.  With  dark  green,  shining  foliage.  Var.  pan: 
Hort.    Similar  to  the  former,  but  lvs.  larger  and 


rower. 

10.  Telottna,  Torr.  |  F.  pittaciirfbtia,  Torr. ).  Tree,  to 
40  ft.,  with  velvety  pubescent,  rarely  glabrous  branches: 
lfts.  5-9,  sometimes  reduced  to  3  or  even  1,  short- 
stalked,  oval  to  lauceolate,  entire  or  remotely  serrate, 
yellowish  green,  Arm  and  thick  at  maturity,  pubescent 
or  nearly  glabrous  beneath,  2—1  in.  long  :  fr.  spatulate, 
with  margluless  body.  Texas  to  Arizona  and  N.  T 

.  G:2G7.-Not  hardy  North. 

11.  Oregon*,  Nutt.  Tree,  to  80  ft. :  petioles  sometin 


glabrous  at  length  :  lfts.  7-9,  almost  sessile  or  short- 
stalked,  oblong  or  elliptic,  acuminate,  entire  or  ob- 
scurely and  remotely  serrate,  light  green,  2,-j-6  In.  long, 
thick  and  Arm  at  maturity  :  fr.  oblong-ohovate.  with  de 
current  wing,  about  1!,  in.  long.  Wash,  to  Calif.  S.  S. 
6:276. 

to.   Fr.  elliptic  or  broadly  tpatulate,  body  compretted 
%ci(h  the  wing  all  around. 

12.  CaroUnlana,  Lam.  ( F.  plafycdrpa,  Michx.). 
Watkk  Ash.  Tree,  to  40  ft.,  with  pubescent  or  gla- 
brous branches  :  lfts.  5-7,  "talked,  ovale  or  oblong, 
acuminate,  serrate,  rarely  entire,  pubescent  or  gla- 
brous beneath,  2-5  in.  long:  fr.  1-2  in.  long,  with  pln- 
natnly  veined  wing,  often  t  winged.  Virginia  to  Fla., 
west  to  Arkansas  and  Texas.  S.S.  6:274-75. 

]ir.  Fit.  tcithout  calyx  [only  Wo,  f.»  hat  a  decidumtt 
minute  calyx):  antkert  cordate,  rarely  broadly 
oblong:  Iftt.  generally  more  than  7,  nearly  gla- 
brous.   ( Subgenut  Fraxinuttt  r.) 

r.  Brancket  4-anglcd  and  utually  winged. 

13.  quadrangulita,  Michx.  Blur  Ash.  Tree,  to  80, 
ely  120ft.:  lfts.  7-11,  short-stalked,  ovate  to  lanceo- 
late, acuminate,  sharply  serrate,  yellowish 
green  on  both  sides,  3-5  in.  long:  lis.  per- 
fect: fr.  oblong,  emarginate,  winged  all 
around,  1-2  in.  long.  Krom  Michigan  to 
Arkansas  and  Tennessee.  S.S.  6:263. 

»•<'.  II ranches  terete  or  nearly  to. 
D.  Bloom  diaciout:  rarhit  at  the  bane  ol 
Hit.  tcith  thick  m/out  tomentatn. 

14.  nigra. Marsh.  (/".snmfiMriMfirr.Lam.  I. 
Black  Ash.  Fig.  868.  Tree,  to  80  ft.:  1ft-.. 
9-11,  sessile,  oblong-lanceolate,  rounded  at 
the  base,  acuminate,  sharply  serrate,  green 
on  both  sides,  dark  above,  3-6  in.  long: 
anthers  broadly  oblong:  fr.  narrow-oblong, 
with  decarrent  wing.  From  Canada  to  Vir- 
ginia, west  to  Mo.    S.S.  5:264-65.   Em.  382. 

15.  Mandscharica,  Rupr.  Tree,  to  100  ft., 
868.  Key  ol  "Rh  obtusely  quadrangular  branches  and 

F  rax  In  us     dark  brown  bods:  lfts.  9-11,  almost  sessile, 
nigra.       ovate  to  oblong-lanceolate,  sharply  xerrate, 
Nat.  *Ue.     pubescent  or  hispid  on  the  veins  beneath, 
3-6  in.  long:  fr.  oblong-lanceolate,  l-l't  In. 
long.    Manchuria,  Cores,  Saghalin,  Japan.  Valuable 
tree  of  vigorous  growth. 

PD.  Bloom  perfect  or  polygamout :  rachit  trithout  con 
tpicnou*  rvtou*  /omentum. 

%.  Butt  black. 

16.  •xeillior.  Linn.  Fig. 866.  Tall  tree,  to  120  ft.:  buds 
black:  lfts.  9-13,  almost  sessile,  oblong-ovate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acute  or  acuminate,  serrate,  dark  green  above, 
paler  beneath,  2-5  In.  long:  fr.  oblong,  often  emargi- 
nate. about  \  in.  long.  Eu.,  W.  Asia.  Many  different 
varieties  are  cultivated,  some  of  the  most  distinct  being 
the  following:  Var.  albo- margins,  ta,  Hort.  Lfts.  edged 
white.  Var.  aibo-vatiegata,  Hort.  Lfts.  blotched  white. 
Var.  aurea,  Loud.  With  yellow  branches.  Var.  aurea 
il.  With  pendulous  yellow  liranehes,  but 
weak  grower.  Var.  asplenildlia,  O.  Ktxc. 
(var.  tcolopendrifolin.  Hort.).  Lfts.  very  narrow,  al- 
most linear.  Var.  crispa,  Willd.  ( var.  atrorirrni,  Hort., 
var.  cucHllata,  Hort.),  with  very  ilnrk  green  curled  anil 
twisted  Ivs.;  of  slow  growth.  Var.  divenildlia.  Alt.  f  F. 
KeUropkylla,  Vahl.  F.  timplicifolia  laciniata.  Hort. 


rufa,  Hort.,  not  Boscl.  Lvs.  simple  or  3-parted. 
usually  incisely  dentate.  Var.  monophylla,  <>.  Ktxe.  ( F. 
monophylla,  Desf.  F.  timplicifolia,  Willd.).  Lvs. 
simple,  ovate,  serrate,  rarely  with  1  or  2  small  lfts.  at 
the  base.  Var.  nana,  Loud.  (var.  polemoniifolia , 
var.  globota,  Hort.).  A  compact,  slow  growing,  dwarf 
form  with  very  small  Ivs.  Var.  pendula,  Alt.  With 
pendulous  branches.  One  of  the  best 
for  forming  arbors  and  shady  seats. 

EE.  Budt  broirn. 

17.  parvitolia.  Lam.  (F.  Untitcifblia,  Dexf.).  Shrub 
or  small  tree,  to  15  ft.,  with  slender,  often  purplish 
branches:  lfts.  7-13,  tensile,  obovate  or  obovate- 1  anceo 
late,  acute,  serrate,  1-2  in.  long:  fr.  oblong,  obtuse  or 
acute.  W.  Asia.  8.  Europe.  Var.  pendula,  Dlpp.,  with 
pendulous  branches,  forming  a  graceful  small  weeping 

18.  potambphlla.  Herd.  Small  tree,  to  30  ft.,  with 
rather  stout,  upright  branches  :  lfts.  7-13,  stalked, 
rhombic-ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  serrate,  acute  or 
acuminate,  1-2^  in.  long  :  fr.  linear-oblong,  Turkes 
tan.  Sotigarla. 

F.  ananttilblia.  Vahl.  Allied  to  F.  jiarvifolia.  Lfts.  oblong- 
lanceolate  or  lanceolate,  serrate,  to  in.  long.  S.  Eu..  N.  Afr.. 
W.  Asia.— F.  anumala.  Watt.  Small  tree,  to  SO  ft.,  with  quad 
rangular  bnwirhea:  Ivs.  simple  or  pinnate.  roundUh  or  round- 
lnh  ovate,  IS  -  I"-:  fr.  obovate.  Colo.,  l  lah.  S.S.  6:386  —  F. 
orgentea.  l4>l*c].,  is  a  var.  of  F.  rotuiidifolia,  but  in  gardens 
often  other  A»he*.  e»pccli»lb/  varigated  forms,  are  eult.  under 
this  name  —  F.  Hrrlandieridnn.  IM'.  Allied  to  F.  lanceolata. 
Tree,  to  TO  ft. :  lfts.  .VS.  ovate  or  obovate.  serrate,  downy  alone 
the  veins  beneath,  to  4  in.  long.  Texas  to  Mexico.  8.8.6:273  — 
F.  Hilimorrana.  Ueadle.  Allied  to  F.  Americana.  Tree,  to  SO  ft. 
branches  pubescent:  lfts.  7-1».  oblong  lanceolate,  pubescent  tie 
,  3-6  in.  long:  fr.  l'  i-2  in.  long,  emarginate.  with  elliptic. 


869.  Freeaia  refracts,  var.  Lelchtunll. 

margtnWs  body.  N Carolina  -F.  dimArpka.  Cos*  A  Dur.  Al- 
lied to  F.  xanthoxyioide*.  Shrub:  IfU.  5-7.  ronndlsh  ovate  to 
oblong,  erenately  serrate,  vj-l  in.  long.  N.  Africa.  Tender  —F. 
dif-etala.  Hook  St  Am  Allied  to  F.  euspidata.  Shrub:  lfts. 
5-7.  elliptic  or  ovale,  serrate  or  entire,  Vj-'J  in.  long:  lis.  with  3 
obovate  petal*  Calif.,  Mexico.  S.S.  6:'28l.  Tender—  F.  flori- 
bund  a.  Wall.  Allie<l  to  F.  longientpi"-  Tree,  to  40  ft.:  IfU.  S-7. 
ovate  lanceolate,  nerrate,  reticulate  beneath.  2-4  in.  long:  pani- 
cles large,  to  lu  in.  long,  petals  oblong.  Himalaya*.  Tender.— 
F.  Greg,,,.  Uray.  Allied  to  F.  cuspidal*.  Small  tree:  lfu. 
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oblong-olsjvate.  creuately  serrate,  or  entire.  %-l  in.  long:  fr. 
linear-oblong,  emarginate.  8.8.8:202.  OF  2:451.— F.  Martfii. 
Hook.  f.  Allied  to  F.  Bungeana.  Shrub:  lft*.  6,  almost  *e**lle. 
obovate  to  ovate- lanceolate,  entire  or  serrate,  scute,  1-3  In. 
long.  China.  B  M.  8878.— F.  oiycarpa,  Willd.  (F.  oxyphylla. 
Bleb).  Allied  to  F.  parvifoUa.  Tiw,  totto  ft.:  1ft*.  VU,  lanreo- 
l«t».  serrate,  pubescent  along  the  midrib  beneath.  lV^-3  In.  long: 
fr.  obianeeolale.  acute.  8.  Eu.,  W.  Asia. — F.  profunda,  BtuTi. 
Allied  to  V.  Peunaylvaniea.  Lft*.  7-9,  oblong-Lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate, entire,  3-e  in.  Ionic,  tome n tone  benenth:  fr.  2-2%  in.  long, 
with  decurrent  wing.  Ark..  Mo.— F.  raibocarpn.  Kegel.  (Shrub: 
Ifta.  3-7,  oblong  or  ohtong-obovate,  usually  entire,  nhttue.  12  in. 
long:  fr.  strongly  falcate,  with  o borate  not  decurrent  wing. 
Turk  eat  an.  Boehar.— F.  Regtii,  Dlpp.  Probably  only  var.  of 
F.  potamophila,  with  darker  green,  broader  and  lea*  acuto 
Ifls.  Turkestan. — F.  rktfnrkophylta.  Ilanre.  t<arge  tree: 
Sud*  large,  thickly  covered  with  rufous  tomentum  :  lfu. 
■">,  oblong^bovate,  remotely  erenate-aerrate,  2-t  in.  long: 
Am.  perfect,  apetalous,  with  a  calyx.  China.  O  F.  8:485.— 
r  rotundifAlia.  Lam.  Allied  to  F.  Oram.  Small  tree,  to 
•J^  ft. :  lfu.  5-0,  roundish  or  roundish  obovate.  irregularly 
serrate.  S.  Europe.— F.  Sogdiana.  Bge.  Allied  to  F.  an- 
gnstifolia.  Small  tree:  lvt.  often  In  3'a  and  rather 
crowded;  lfu.  3-5,  lanceolate,  aerrate,  2-4  in.  long.  Turk- 
-•tan  —  F.  tamari*n/irlut,  Yahl.  Allied  to  F.  parvifolia. 
■*n»all  tree:  lfu.  »-ll,  nhort  .talked,  oblong-lanceolate,  aerrate. 
1-3  in.  long.  W.  A.ia.-F.  Tntmit.  8arg.  Allied  to  F.  Ameri- 
cana. Tree,  to  40  ft.:  lft*.  5.  broadly  oval  or  ovate,  ronnded  or 
aeute  at  the  apex.  l>4-2j-* in.  long.  Trim.  8.8. 8:270  —  F.  Th*o 
phrtuti.  Nouv.  Duh.,  is  a  var.  of  r.  Ornnx.  but  in  garden*  other 
forms  are  some  time*  cult,  under  this  name.—  F.  Turtnldnita, 
<  arr  — F  Sogdiana.— F.  xantkoryloldf*.  Wall.  Shrub  or  small 
tree,  to  Z'i  ft.-.  Ifta.  oblong,  rrenulate-serrate,  1-2  in.  long 
Himalaya*.  Belong*  to  the  subgenus  Scladanthus.  having  per 
feet  apetalous  fu.  with  calyx.  A LFU ED  IiEllbEK. 

FREtSIA  (the  author  of  this  genus  never  explained 
the.  name  '.  Iridact*.  Freesias  (  Fig-  8<»!>)  are  amongst 
the  dozeu  most  popular  bulbous  plants  for  fall  planting 
and  winter  blooming,  and  next  to  the  Chinese  narels- 
-us,  which  can  be  grown  in  pure  water,  they  flourish 
in  home  windows  with  less  care  than  most  other 
bulbs.  They  have  tubular  Its.,  white  or  pale  yellow, 
borne  in  a  pretty  fashion  that  makes  them  amongst 
the  ni<"t  highly  individualized  of  all  garden  plant*. 
The  5-7  fl«.  are  upright  and  strung  along  a  jointed  axis 
which  is  suddenly  bent  back  almost  at  right  angles  to 
the  vertical  peduncle.  (This  habit  Is  an  accentuation  of 
that  of  Tritonia,  from  which  Preesia  is  essentially  dis- 
tinguished by  the  2  cut  style.)  Of  the  splendid  and 
alnio.t  numberless  bulbs  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
i  including  the  iris,  amaryllis,  and  lily  families)  Free- 
sias are,  next  to  gladiolus,  the  most  popular,  though 
not  so  variable  as  Ixias.  This  popularity  is  a  growth 
st  quarter  century  or  less,  though  Freesias  have 
in  eultivation  since  1816  or  earlier.  Conservative 
botanists  now  suppose  that  the  Freesias  are  all  origi- 
nally of  one  stock,  which  species  should  be  called 
rrtraeta.  The  extremes  of  variation  in  form  are  shown 
In  Figs.  869  and  870,  from  the  long  and  slender  tube  of 
var.  alba  to  the  short  and  broader  tube  of  var.  Lrirhl- 
/■mi.  One  of  the  earliest  pictures  of  the  plant  is  that  in 
the  Botanical  Register  for  1816  (Plate  133.  as  Trit>\nin 
rffnfeta),  a  part  of  which  is  reproduced  in  Fig.  K70  to 
show  the  great  Irregularity  of  the  corolla  lobes  at  that 
early  period,  and  the  straggling  habit  of  the  ft*.,  some 
pointing  down  and  others  up.  The  colors  in  the  plate 
•re  unattractive,  almost  repulsive,  being  a  sickly  green 
throughout,  with  a  strong  orange  color  on  the  tips  of  the 
3  lower  lobes.  The  garden  evolution  of  the  Freesias  has 
proceeded  along  two  lines.  The  greatest  effort  has  been 
expended  to  produce  a  pure  white  flower,  and  in  the  best 
strains  the  while  color  is  mostly  associated  with  a 
long  and  slender  tube.  The  Ideal  of  a  yellow  flower  I* 
less  popular,  and  is  mostly  associated  with  the  shorter 
and  broader  tube.  In  both  cases  the  forms  with  strait- 
cling  inflorescence  and  Irregular  corolla  lobes  have 
been  relentlessly  suppressed.  One  may  easily  see  how 
strongly  2-lipped  and  gaping  were  the  flowers  of  iHlfi, 
and  how  strongly  the  tube  was  bulged  upon  one  side. 
Any  tendencies  toward  such  forms  In  modern  bulbs  are 
signs  of  degeneration  or  carelessness  somewhere.  In 
P*digreo  plsnts  the  lobes  are  beautifully  rounded  and 
'he  flowers  symmetrical.  Perhaps  the  most  charming 
picture  of  the  two  prevailing  Ideals  is  Plate  347  of  the 
Harden,  vol.  23,  1882.  One  of  the  earliest  pictures  of 
the  short-  and  broad -tubed  yellow  tvpe  Is  that  in  L.B.C. 
19:1820,  published  In  1832  as  Tritdnia  odordta.  The 


probable  course  of  evolution  and  degeneration  In  Freesias 
is  pictured  in  Gog.  7:197  and  A.F.  14:1179.  In  the  pur- 
suit of  either  ideal,  the  yellow  spots  have  been  con- 
sidered objectionable.  The  original  stock  seems  to  have 
a  trace  of  violet  color,  which  sometimes  shows  itself  In 
varying  intensity,  sometimes  in  spots  or  lines,  some- 
times In  a  suffused  tint.  Lately  some  fine  effects  arc 
said  to  have  been  secured  with  this  minor  color,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  violet  hue  will  ever  produce  any- 
thing of  the  first  importance.  Less  important  pictures 
of  Freesias  are  In  Mu.  8,  p.  87.  A. G.  17:539.  On.  51,  p. 
304.  G.C.  III.  3:588;  19:391,  392,  397.  The  writer  has 
not  seen  the  older  figures  In  Jacq.  let.  241. 
Redout/-,  Lil.  t.  419  and  Gt.  808.  For  garden 
monographs, see  Gng.7 : 196, and  Gn.  22,  p.  94. 


The  'following  points 
are  taken  with  only  tri- 
fling changes  from  F. 
A.  Waugh'g  review  of 
Freesias  in  Gng.  7:1%  : 
"As  a  florist's  flower  tin- 
white  Freesias  are  most 
valuable,  the  whiter  the 
better.  The  original  type 
of  Frrmin  rr Intel  a  ev|- 


870.  Freesia  refracta. 

\«  it  was  in  IRIS,  with  a 
of  var 

at  the  left 


ilently  had  a  strong  ten- 
dency toward  the  yellow 
color;  this  keeps  turning 
up  with  great  persistence  in  f.  rffracta  alba.  There  is 
always  a  certain  per  cent  of  yellow  mixture,  eveu  in  the 
finest  strains.  Sometimes  it  is  only  2-3  per  cent ;  some- 
times It  is  SO  per  cent;  usually  it  runs  about  5-10  per 
cent.  The  causes  of  this  are  not  certain.  A  Cftllfornian 
makes  a  quasi  admission  of  the  allegation  that  Ameri- 
can grown  stock  shows  more  yellow  than  the  European 
grown,  and  suggests  that  the  strong  sunlight  of  his 
state  accounts  for  the  tendency  toward  yellow  fls.  Ex- 
periments by  V.  A.  Clark  show  that  the  yellow  color  is 
formed  under  the  direct  oxidizing  influence  of  sunlight. 
In  general  it  seems  that  the  greater  amount  of  yellow  Is 
correlated  with  stronger  growth.  Plants  which  grow 
very  vigorously  show  darker  green  leaves  and  more  of 
the  peculiar  sulfur  color.  White  flowers  are  often,  like 
white  leaves,  a  sign  of  weakness  in  the  plant.  This 
makes  it  difficult  to  keep  a  stock  of  Freesias  vigorous 
and  at  the  same  time  selected  to  a  high  degree  of  purity 
as  regards  the  flowers." 

Freesin*  are  much  forced  by  florists,  chiefly  for  cut 
flowers  at  Christmas.  If  cut  when  only  2  fls.  are  out, 
the  re«t  will  open.  They  can  be  had  In  flower  from 
Christmas  until  June  by  successions!  plantings  from 
Aug.  to  Feb.  For  the  best  results  the  largest  and  high 
est  priced  bulbs  should  tie  planted  as  early  as  Aug.  One 
of  th !  strone  points  of  Freesias,  however,  is  that  plant 
ing  may  be  delayed  longer  than  with  many  other  bulbs. 
Bulbs  mar  be  dried  off  gradually  in  the  pots  and  kept 
dry  during  summer.  Repot ;  the  larger  bulbs  will  bloom, 
but  will  not  give  so  good  results  as  medium  slxe  imported 
bulbs  not  previously  forced. 
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Iu  the  homo  window  Freesias  will  flower  tn  C  weeks 
after  growth  starts.  Their  fragrance  in  delightful. 
They  are  not  so  particular  as  the  other  important  bulbs 
about  belli*  potted  Ion*  before  they  are  wauled  for  forc- 
ing and  stored  In  a  cool  place,  where  the  top*  are  held 
back  while  the  roots  develop.  Be  careful  to  hare  good 
drainage.  There  is  danger  of  overwatering  until  the 
plants  are  in  flower. 

The  wholesale  production  of  Preesia  bulbs  is  an  im- 
portant industry.  The  Channel  Islands  have  long  been 
known  as  one  of  the  most  favored  localities  for  growing 
Cape  bulbs.  Freesias  are  comparatively  little  grown  In 
Holland.  The  centers  of  the  industry  seem  to  be  shift- 
ing. The  Bermuda  Islands  now  have  a  small  share  of 
the  trade,  and  California  has  the  largest  share  of  any  of 
the  American  states  at  present. 

A.  Fls.  distinctly  t-lipped ;  inflorescence  straggling: 
colors  dull;  spots  prominent . 

retract*,  Klatt.  Fig.  870.  The  original  type  no  longer 
in  cultivation.  Lvs.  linear:  spatbe-valvea  small,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  scarious. 

aa.  Fls.  and  inflorescence  more  marl!)  rtgular:  colon 
purer;  spot*  not  prominent. 

n.  Tnbetypically  long,  slender  and  gradually  narrowed. 

Var.  Alb*.  Fig.  870.  Lvs.  and  spathe  valve*  as  In 
var.  odorata. 

BB.  Tube  typically  short,  broad,  suddenly  constricted. 

C.  Color  pale  yellow. 

Var.  Lelehtlinll.  Fig.  8C9.  There  is  a  subvarlety 
as«>r  int.  by  Sutton. 

iv.  Color  bright  yellow. 

Var.  odorata.  Lvs.  broader  and  less  rigid  than  in  the 
type:  apathe-valres  broader  and  more  obtuse.  Subva- 
rieties  with  various  colors  are  Idctea,  lilac\na,  formdta 
and  Klatlcana. 

in4.  Color  orange. 

Var.  tore*.  Odorless,  later  than  the  rest  and  more 
uncertain. 

Other  kinds  of  less  importance  are  crispa.  tricolor,  xanlho- 
sptca,  uurvurastcn*  ami  janthotpila  These  lutines  tin  not 
appear  in  American  catalogue*.  Bella  it  a  variety  highly 
praised  by  stiuie.  yf  -yj 

FRRMONTIA  (after  John  Charles  Fremont,  dis- 
tinguished western  explorer,  who  discovered  it  in  18461. 
Syn.  KremoHtnde'ndron.  Sterculiaceir.  Beautiful  free- 
flowering  shrub,  with  alternate,  rather  small,  paltuately- 
lobed  lvs.  and  large  yellow  fls.  appearing  in  great  pro- 
fusion in  June.  It  is'  not  hardy  North,  and  in  cool  re- 
gions it  should  have  a  sunny  and  sheltered  position, 
preferably  against  a  wall  of  southern  aspect  ;  it  pre- 
fers well  drained,  rather  dry  soil,  and  dislikes,  espo 
dally  during  the  winter,  an  excessof  moisture.  Prop,  by 
aeeds  or  by  greenwood  cuttings  under  glass  in  summer. 
Ono  species  in  California,  allied  to  the  Mexican  Chei- 
ranthodendrou  :  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  stellate  pu- 
bescence :  lvs.  alternate,  slender-petioled  :  fls.  solitary 
on  short,  lateral  branehlets.  apetnlous  ;  calvx  large, 
deeply  .Vparted.  with  3  small  bracts  at  the  base;  sta- 
mens  T.-ctfnnate  toward  the  base  into  a  tube:  fr.  a 
celled,  dehiscent  capsule  with  many  seeds. 

Calilomiea,  Torr.  To  20  ft.:  lvs.  generally  roundish 
ovate,  cordate  or  rounded  at  the  base,  obtuse,  .1-  to  j. 
lotied  or  almost  entire,  whitish  nr  ferrugineous  pubes- 
cent beneath,  fi-l- .  in.  long:  calyx  I'-i-.'l  iu.  across, 
deep  yellow,  with  stellate  hairs  outside,  villous  at  the 
base  within  ;  lobe*  orbicular  :  capsule  densely  beset 
with  hispid  hairs.  1  in.  long.  S.S.  1  :*23.  B,M.  S.V»I.  (in. 
:t.  p.       L".»:5l'."i and  . '!.'!.  p.  jOO.  F.S.  22:2:U'J.  R.H.  !H»'.7:!»0. 


I.H.  U-.m.  B.H.  17:13. 


Ai.rxr.r)  Kehuf.k. 


the  Fritillarles,  hardy,  bulbous  plants,  mostly  low- 
growing  and  spring-blooming,  with  ilrooplng  or  nod- 
ding fls.  which  are  often  checkered  or  tessellated  with 
dark  purple  and  green,  but  some  also  have  brightercolors. 
They  resemble  lilies  in  having  drooping  or  nodding  fls., 
but  their  anthers  are  Axed  at  the  base,  while  those  of  the 
lilies  are  fastened  on  the  back  but  are  free  to  swing 
about.  Lilies,  too,  have  funnel  shaped  fls.,  while  Fritil 
lades  and  tulips  have  bell-shaped  lis.,  and  tulip  fls.  are 
erect.  Nearly  all  the  Old  World  Fritillarles  resemble 
tulips  in  having  coated  bulbs,  while  all  the  American 
Frltlllarics  resemble  lilies  in  having  scaly  bulbs.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  has 
supplied  the  world  with  so  many  excellent  bulbous 
plants,  baa  no  lilies,  tulips  or  Fritillarles. 
By  far  the  most  popular  kinds  are  the  Checkered  Lily 


FRINGE  TREE,    fhionanthus  Virginia. 

FBITILLARIA  |  Latin  fritillus,  rommnnlv understood 
to  be  a  checker-board,  hut  msv  have  meant  dice-box  i. 
Lihaee*.  This  genus  includes  the  Crown  Imperial  and 


published  lu  1013.    (Incorrect  as  to 


and  Crown  Imperial,  Figs.  B7I. S74.  These  are  the  hardi- 
est, the  easiest  to  cultivate  and  the  mo«t  variable.  The 
Crown  Imperial  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  plant' 
of  old-fashioned  gardens,  but  it  has  been  banished  from 
many  modern  gardens  because  of  its  strong  fu>tid 
odor.  It  is  the  most  robust  of  all  the  species,  and  until 
1N°7  was  supposed  to  be  the  only  one  with  its  fls.  in 
umbels,  nil  the  others  being  solitary  or  In  racemes.  It 
Is  a  truly  imperial  plant,  and  rejoices  the  children  early 
in  every  spring  by  its  marvelous  pearly  drops  of  nec- 
tar, which  seem  never  to  fall.  F.  Mtlmgris,  the  most 
popular  of  the  purple  kinds,  is  the  common  Snake's 
Head  or  Checkered  Lily,  so  culled  from  the  tessellation 
of  purple  and  green,  which  is  prettiest  when  a*  sharply 
and  regularly  defined  as  possible.  This  plant  grows 
wild  in  moist  Knglish  meadows,  and  can  be  naturalized 
in  large  quantities  in  such  situations.  It  Is  the  only 
kind  that  can  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  mentioned 
below  and  for  cut-fls.  Other  ancient  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
ropean gardens  are  F.  latiMia.  lutea  and  Pcrsica.  for 
the  last  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  "Mr.  Nicholaa  Lete, 
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a  lover  of  all  fair  flowers,"  by  whose  "  procurement," 
Parkinson  says,  it  was  secured  through  Turkey.  All 
the  remaining  kinds  are  rarer. 

As  a  rule,  the  kinds  that  are  chiefly  purple  or  green, 
or  mixture*  of  both  color*,  are  dull,  unattractive  and  cu- 
rious compared  wllh  the  few  kinds  that  have  brilliant 
vellow  or  red.  Of  the  duller  and  purple  kind*.  2  of  the 
choicest,  next  to  Meleayris,  are  /*.  tutipi folia  (which 
N  flamed  like  a  tulip  and  never  checkered)  and  F. 

1  '.tmtsrkatrrnsiit,  (Treat  massesof  which  in  Alaska  make 
..ne  of  the  "summer  sights"  remembered  by  the  tourists. 
The  white  in  Fritillaries  Is  perhaps  alvrays  more  or  less 
Kreenlsb,  and  the  white  color  in  Melenaris  Is  as  good 
»*  in  any  species.  By  far  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
genus  is  rtfurra,  which  Is  also  the  most  difficult 
of  culture.  Next  In  brilliancy  come  F.  Intra,  aurea, 
Uoqqndgti  and  pudiea.  all  highly  individual  and  all 
vellow,  some  checkered,  others  not. 

The  culture  of  Fritillaries  is  rather  complicated,  2 
kinds  capable  of  being  naturalixed,  some  cult.  Id  bor- 
ders, some  in  rockeries  and  others  in  pots.  The 
Crown  Imperial,  being  exceptionally  vigorous,  require.-, 
the  deepest  planting,  richest  soil  and  most  room.  The 
earth  should  be  trenched.  Well  rotted  manure  may  be 
worked  into  the  soil  f>  in.  below  the  bulbs  and  the  bulbs 
set  on  a  level  6  in.  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This 
species  has  the  largest  fls.  in  the  genus.  If  possible  it 
should  be  shaded  from  the  midday  sun.  as  southern  ex- 
posures are  said  to  make  the  fls.  smaller  and  shorter 
lived. 

In  border  cultivation  the  essential  peculiarities  are  a 
sheltered,  shady  site,  early  fall-planting,  division  every 

2  or  3  years,  and  as  a  rule  a  warm,  deep,  sandy  loam, 
which  i<  not  too  cold  or  too  retentive  of  moisture. 
Bulbs  of  the  taller  kinds  may  be  planted  3-4  in.  deep; 
bulb*  of  the  dwarf  kinds  may  be  set  at  half  that  depth. 
As  sll  Prittllaries  Increase  rapidly  by  offsets,  it  is  desir- 
able to  lift  and  divide  the  plants  at  least  every  3  years, 
or  the  small  bulbs  will  rob  the  big  ones.  For  the  same 
reason  Fritillaries  are  rarely  prop,  by  seeds. 

The  dwarf  and  rare  sorts  require  more  care  and  de- 
serve some  leaf-mold  In  their  soil.  "E.  J.,"  in  On.  52, 
pp.  242-244,  says  that  such  plants  require  an  evergreen 
rurpet  through  which  they  may  spring,  and  recommends 
S-dum  Hispanieum  or  its  var.  glaurum  as  the  most  per- 
f.-«-t  carpet  possible,  taking  the  least  from  the  soil  and 
riving  the  least  possible  resistance  to  the  plants  below. 
"Such  carpets  must  of  necessity  be  plnnts  of  very  dwarf, 
cn-eping  growth,  such  as  some  of  the  smaller,  mossy 
saxifrages  or  auhrietias.  that  do  not  mind  frequent  dis- 
turt»anee  and  are  easily  replaced."  For  the  principles  &f 
culture  in  rockeries  and  pots,  see  Alpine  Garden!  and 
lintbs. 

Our  native  Fritillaries,  which  include  the  bright-fid. 
rtrurvt  and  pudxea,  are  confined  to  the  Pacific  const. 
« >f  these  Carl  Purdy  makes  2  cultural  groups,  based  on 
the  character  of  bulb,  the  kind  of  soil  and  the  condi- 
tions of  shade.  The  first  group  contains  bi  flora,  lilia- 
rm  and  plnriflura;  the  second  F.  atropurpurea,  eoe- 
nnta,  Utnreolata ,  parriflora ,  pudira  and  reeurva.  The 
former  grow  in  open  fields  In  heavy  clay  soils:  the  lat- 
ter in  shady  woods,  in  well  drained  soils,  but  F.  pudira 
<1rx«  not  need  as  much  shade  as  the  others  of  its  group, 
and  must  have  sandy  loam  and  slight  shelter.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  sandy  sage  brush  region,  east  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  Cascade  Mts.  The  bulbs  of  the  first  group 
are  composed  of  thick,  heavy  scales  attached  to  a  thin, 
rhisomatous  base;  In  the  second  group  the  bulbs  are  of 
one  piece,  and  low-conieal  in  form,  their  sides  thickly 
covered  with  small,  round,  white  rice-like  offsets.  For 
the  first  group  Purdy  recommends  a  rich  loam,  and  a 

•  light  ahade  to  draw  out  the  stems  and  prolong  the 
Hoom;  for  the  second  group  a  light,  loose  soil,  rich  in 
mold,  a  sheltered  place  nnd  considerable  shade.  At 
tbe  best  these  are  not  profuse  In  their  bloom.  E.  J.  ad- 
vises that  the  bulbs  of  rrrNrra  should  be  planted 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 

The  key  to  the  various  subgenera  given  below  is  es- 
sentially Baker's  In  his  monograph  In  Latin  In  Jour, 
l.inn.  Hoe.  14:2-r>l  (187">t;  it  rarely  happens  that  the 
botanical  and  horticultural  Interests  agree  in  using 

•  tich  simple  and  obvious  characters  as  those  of  the  bulb 
and  style.  The  nectaries  or  glands  are  less  useful  and 


reliable,  but  tbey  help  to  give 
groups  in  this  large  genus. 

A.  Bulbs  tunieated  [i.e., coated). 
B.  Style  3-eut. 

D.  O  land*    distinct    a  ml 

prominent,  equal.  Specie* 

B.  (Hand*  long   I. 

£K.  Glands  tride  2-14. 

DD.  Glands    obscure,  equal. 

long  

DB.  Style  undivided. 

C.  Glands  equal,  obseure  15-17. 

CC.  Glands  unequal,  prominent 

ij.  Glands  long   18. 

Ii[>.  Glands  short  

aa.  Bulbs  scaly. 

B.  Style  undivided  19  ■''■>■ 

UB.  Style  S-eut. 

C.  Capsules  acutely  angled. 
D.  Fls.    solitary    or  race- 
mose   22-25. 

DD.  Fls.  in  umbels   2fi. 

CC.  Capsule  obtusely  angled  ..27-30. 


Armena.  W. 
lit  ro  purpurea,  24. 
anrea.  0. 
t.lrlora.  28. 
t'amsc hstoeiinis.  30. 
cnccinea,  2.Y 
ilelpkinenns.  3. 
Elwesii.  14. 
Imperialis.  38. 
Kamsekateensis.  30. 
lanceolata,  22. 
latlfolia.  7. 


1MHKX. 
Llbanotira,  20 
llllaeea,  2X. 
loteft.  s. 
Meleagris.  1. 
melflagroldes.  11 
minor.  11. 
Moggridgei.  3. 
Oraaensis,  13. 
pallidiflnrs.  10 
parvirtora.  23. 
Persies,  19. 
pluriflora.  21.  27. 


of  the 


Subgenera 

F-rrKiTiu-AKlA 
Mosoconos 

NcrriiuLiBioN 

AMBMKluN 

KoKOl.KOWlA 
ItHINOFKTAM'M 

TllEKlHIA 


(lOHIOTARPA 

Petilum 

LlLIORHIZA 


pudira.  17. 
Pyrenaica,  12. 
reeurva,  27. 
Raddrana,  38. 
Ruthenica,  6 
Sewerxowi.  IV. 
Thanbergi.  4. 
tnbjrformU.  3. 

««:ip,f..:i».  ;;• 

Wslujnwl.  5. 
WhiUalll.  2. 


1.  Meleagris,  Linn.  Figs.  871-873.  Distinguished 
from  No.  2  by  the  glands  5-6  lines  long  and  stigmas 
half  aa  long  as  the  style.  Typically  1-fld.  England 
and  Norway,  throngh  central  Eu.  to  Caucasus.  (In. 

32:626  ;  47,  p.  330;  52.  p.  243. -In  the  Eng- 
lish meadows  whitish  and  purplish  forms 
are  found  which  are  more  or  less  check- 
ered. The  Dutch  bulb-growers  keep  at 
least  10  kiuds  distinct.  The  extremes  of 
color-range  are  (1)  »  greenish  white,  (2) 
a  sufficient  degree  of  purple  to  make  the 
checkering  as  distinct  as  possible,  and  (3) 
an  approach  to  yellow.  Some  kinds  bear 
2-3  fls. ;  some  are  double:  some  fls.  spread 
so  widely  as  to  be  almost  funnel-shaped. 
Var.  contort*,  an  old  monstrosity,  Instead 
of  segments  free  all  the 
way,  aud  a  shouldered 
base,  has  the  lower  third 
of  the  perianth  united  into 
a  funnel-shaped  tube.  The 
vellow  of  some  lis.  Is  con- 
jectured to  be  the  result 
of  a  cross  with  F.  lutea 
made  before  Oorarde's 
time,  say  1H30.  In  Eng- 
land the  species  flowers  toward  t  he  end  of 
April.  It  is  the  besfall-round  "species. 

2.  WhlttaMl,  Baker.  Height  1  ft.: 
stem  1-fld.:  Ivs.  linear,  glaueous  :  fls. 
checkered  green  and  brown.  Mt.  Tau- 
rus. Int.  1X93. 

3.  tubBiormii,  C.ren.  &  Oodr.  (F.  dclphintnsit, 
Oren.  I.  Distinguished  by  the  glands  3-4  lines  long  and 
very  short  stigmas.  Alps.  Baker  gives  the  same  color 
range  as  for  F.  Meleagris,  but  "D.K.,"  in  On.  32,  p.  537, 
regards  as  the  typical  color  a  purplish  brown,  faintly 
marked  with  vellow,  belonging  to  a  plant  that  fls.  In 
.1  illy.  However,  the  most  desirable  form  is  var.  M6g- 
gridgel,  Boiss.  (>'.  M6ggrid<i*i.  Hort.).  with  its  bright 
yellow,  checkered  inside  with  bright  red  or  reddish 
brown.  This  Is  a  dwarfer  form  from  the  maritime  Alps, 
with  wider  lvs.  (ti-9  lines!,  longer  stigtuatic  cusps,  ap 
proaching  F .  Intra,  and  essentially  yellow-fld.  O.C.  II. 
13  T.32.  (5n.  18:244.  F.M.  1880:405.  — It  blooms  in  mid. 
April.  Var.  Burnati,  Planchon,  bright  plum,  checkered 
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yellow  ;  hu  a  broadly  hell-shaped,  smaller  A., 
is  even  earlier  and  has  smaller  gland*. 

Wllld.  (F.  J«Kcrf.i/A«i,Fisch.).  Thiaand 


7-9, 
and  F. 


4. 

No.  5  are  distinguished  from  No*  6-10  by  the  greater 
height  of  the  former  and  their  Ivs.  curled  at  the  tip* 
into  tendrils.  Height  1 '  j  ft. :  ateraa  often  1-.  sometime* 
fis.  white  or  yellow,  never  checkered  or  spotted. 


Altai  Mts.  B.M.  30S3.  — In  the  type  the  Ivs.  are  numer- 
ous, 20-40  ;  anthem  barely  half  salons  as  the  filaments: 
atylo  no  longer  than  the  ovary,  but  in  var.  Thunbergil 
{F.  Thitnl.rr,jii,  Miq.)  the  upper  lvs.  are  often  sparse  : 
antbera  as  long  as  the  filament*  i  Btyle  l',-2  times  as 
long  as  the  ovary.  O.C.  II.  13:532.  Il  is  doubtful  if  the 
yellow-fld.  form  is  cult. 

5.  WftJujewi,  Regel.  PTobably  belongs  here,  as  its  Irs. 
have  tendrils.  It  is  the  only  kind  thai  is  silver  white 
outside  and  crimson  brown  spotted  white  or  yellow  in 
aide.  Turkestan,   (in.  62 : 1 13/. 

6.  Ruthaniea.Wlckst.  Height  1-2  ft. :  stem  1-3-fld. :  Ivs. 
6-20:  tls.  livid  purple,  obscurely  checkered.  Caucasus. 


Willd..  and  its  allies  P.  late*,  Miller. 
Sehott.  These  three  names  may  bo  taken 
g  the 3  well-marked  typesof  color:  F.  tali- 
Mia  representing  the  extreme  of  dark  purple  and  green 
without  yellow  ;  F.  aurea,  at  the  other  extreme,  being 
essentially  yellow,  the  checker  marks  smaller  and  more 
sharply  defined,  and  the  colors  of  the  brightest  ;  F. 
Intra  an  intermediate  form,  essentially  yellow,  but 
greenish,  and  with  the  purple  checker-marks  duller  in 
color  and  not  so  sharply  defined  and  regular.  In  this 
sense  the  pictures  mav  be  referred  to  the  tvpea  as  fol- 
lows :  B.M.  tv>3  and  1*207  to  F.  taliMia  ;  B.M.  1.138  to 
F.  Intra  ;  B.M.  7:174.  R.H.  1878,  p.  2*7,  On.  42:807. . I. H. 
III.  2*1:357,  and  probably  flt.  840,  Fig.  1  (not  seen  by  the 
author)  to  F.  aurra.  F.  lalifolia  represents  the  extreme 
width  of  lvs.,  and  F.  aurra  Is  said  to  differ  In  having 
the  lower  lvs.  often  wborled.  All  these  grow  ft. 
high.  One  of  the  most  anciently  cultivated  of  allFritil 
larics  is  F.  iutcn,  which  is  found  promlscuously 
mingled  with  the  wider-leaved  form,  both  wild  and  cult. 
At  present  the  roost  popular  of  tho  three  is  probably 
A',  aurra,  which  began  a  new  era  of  prosperity  about 
1894  with  Its  relntroduction  by  Leichtlin.  All  flourish 
in  the  raucasus  region.  The  Dutch  bulb  trrowers  ad 
vertiso  10  varieties  of  /'.  latifolta. 

10.  pallidiflora,  Schrenk.  Allied  to  1  and 
12,  but  with  more  numerous,  broader  lvs., 
and  larger  fis.  Height  6-15  in.:  Ivs.  8-25. 
fis.  1-6.  Siberia.  B.M.  6725  (green,  with  a 
few  dark  purple  spots).  Ot.  1857:209.  R.H. 
1880,  p.215.  O.C.  II.  19:573.-"l'aleyellow.- 
I'.m  Tubcrgrn. 

11.  meleagToidas,  Patrim.  | F.  minor. 
Lcdcb.).  Height  1-2  ft.:  stem  very  slender, 
mostly  1  -fid. :  lvs.  3-6,  narrowly  linear:  Us. 
dark  purple,  spotted  green;  anthers  n  third 
tho  length  of  the  filaments.  W.  Siberia 
B.M.  3280. 

12.  Pyrenilca,  Linn.  Height  1-1 H  ft., 
mostly  I  tld.:  lvs. 6-10,  linear,  glaucous:  fis. 
dark  purple,  spotted  green  ;  anthers  two- 
fifths  the  length  of  the  filaments. 
B.M.  664.  not  952  or  1216. 

13.  OranenaU,  Baker.  Height  1-1 S  ft.: 
lower  lvs.  lanceolate:  upper  lvs.  linear:  rls. 
dark  purple,  obscurely  checkered  green. 
Mt.  Oran.  O.C.  II.  13:341. 

14.  £lwe*ii,  Boiss.  Lvs.  .1-6:  fis.  green, 
flushed  purple  on  back  and  tips,  not  check- 
ered. I, vela.  B.M.  6321,  erroneously,  as  /'. 
ticmoprtttla . 

15.  tulipilolia.  Bleb.  One  of  the  choicest 
and  daintiest  kinds.  Very  distinct.  Foliage 
glaucous  blue:  fis.  resembling  a  tulip  in 
shape,  and  with  a  chalky  look  outside 
Height 2-8  in.:  steml-fid.:  Ivs.  3-4.  elliptic, 
concave,  nerveless,  H»-2Mn.  lone:  fis. 
solitary,  Inside  rusty  brown  purple,  not 
checkered,  outside  dark  glaucous  blue, 
streaked  with  the  same  purple.  Caucasus 
B.M.  5969. 

16.  Armena,  Boiaa.  Height  6-12  in.:  eteni 
I -fid. :  Ivs.  4-.1,  lower  lanceolate,  upper  lin 
ear:  fis.  between  funnel-  and  bell-shaped, 
dark  purple,  not  checkered.  Armenia.  B.M 
6365.  J.H.  111.3.1:83.  Var.  hisoo-lotea,  Hort.. 
tawny  yellow. 

17.  pudica,  Spreng.  Lvs.  3-6.  lower  ones  strap-shaped, 
often  opposite  (while  in  tulipiluha  and  Armrna  they 
are  alternate  i,  upper  ones  linear:  fis.  pale  or  dark  yel 
low.  rarelv  purple,  never  checkered.  N.  W.  Amer.  On. 
13:133.  11. H.  1895,  p.  229.  O.C.  111.19:403.  J.H.  Ill 
32:295.  Mn.  4:49. -The  stamens  fas  in  Nos.  14  and  I.'.t 
are  nearly  as  long  as  the  perianth.  "Deep  orange  yel 
low,  fragrant."   I  Vim  Tubergrn. 

18.  8«w*«owi,  Regel.  Height  1-11-4  ft.:  lowest  Ivs. 
lorate-lanreolate,  1  in.  wide,  often  opposite,  upper  lv». 
lanceolate,  6-7-nerved,  3-4  lu.  long:  pedicels  3-6  lino 
long:  fis.  6-10,  green,  not  checkered,  but  with  a  few 
purple  spots  outside;  filaments  purple;  anthers  green 
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annual*,  found  chiefly  in  West  Indies,  Mex.  and  Brazil. 
Lvs.  opposite  :  spikes  opposite,  terminal :  As.  perfect. 
3-bracted  ;  calyx  tubular.  5-eleft,  hardened  and  spiny 
created  In  t'r.  F.  Floridan*.  Moq.,  has  been  advertised 
for  sale  only  rarely  in  America.  It  is  cult,  abroad. 
Height  1-3  ft.:  Ivs.  linear  to  oblong:  spikes  2  in. 
long  or  more:  fls.  white  aud  woolly,  net  off  by  small 
blackish  bracts.  July-Sep.  B.M.  260:1,  as  Oplothrra 
Floridana.  w.  M. 

FROG -BIT  in  America  is  Limnobium  ;  abroad  ffy.tr,. 
"hart*  Mor*H8*rttn<r. 

FROST.  The  hoar  Krost  which  injures  plants  is  fror.cti 
dew.  An  object  cools  ut  nightfall  and  the  moisture 
of  the  air  condensed  upon  it.  forming  dew.  If  the  tem- 
perature then  falls  below  the  freezing  point,  Frost  re 
suits.  Frost  is  n  local  phenomenon.  It  ordinarily  occur- 
in  the  lower  places  where  the  cold  air  settle*;  also  when 
tlio  sky  is  clear,  since  radiation  of  the  earth's  heat  is 
then  more  rapid.  It  occurs  in  still  nights  when  current* 
of  air  of  varying  temperatures  are  not  set  in  motion. 
Frosts  must  be  distinguished  from  freezes.  The  latter 
are  wide-area  disturbances.  They  are  associated  with 
storm  centers.  They  often  occur  over  a  wide  range. 
They  frequently  accompany  high  winds.  Frostscan  often 
be  prevented,  but  freezes  are  usually  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  mun. 

Krost  is  prevented  when  the  temperature  Is  not  allowed 
to  fall  below  the  freezing  point.  The  temperature  is 
usually  controlled  by  Indirect  means.  The  greatest  im- 
munity is  to  be  expected  when  an  artificial  cloud  can  be 
spread  over  the  area.  This  cloud  prevents  the  radiation 
of  the  earth's  heat,  and  thereby  prevents  the  rapid  fall 
of  temperature.  The  basis  of  this  artificial  cloud  is  usu- 
ally smoke,  but  if  the  smoke  carries  with  it  a  large 
amount  of  vapor  of  water.  It  will  afford  a  more,  complete 
protection.  The  best  material  for  linking  the  smoke- 
cloud  is  something  which  will  burn  with  a  slow,  smoul- 
dering fire  and  afford  quantities  of  smoke.  Materials 
which  burn  quickly  uot  only  afford  little  smoke,  but  they 
are  likely  to  cause  upward  currents  of  air  which  may- 
be injurious.  The  actual  heat  of  the  Are  counts  for 
nothing  except  in  the  Immediate  vicinity.  Compounds 
which  contain  much  tar  are  usually  efllcient.  Of  home 
resources,  damp  straw  or  hay,  loose  manure,  prunings  of 
trees,  and  other  litter  are  among  the  best.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  piles  be  comparatively  small  and  rather 
numerous.  On  level  lands  it  is  best  to  have  these  piles 
on  nil  four  sides  of  the  area  at  a  distance  apart  of  not 
more  than  10  to  :t0  feet.  On  somewhat  steep  slopes  tin- 
piles  may  be  placed  on  the  upper  side,  since  there  usu 
ally  is  a  slow  current  of  air  moving  down  the  hillside 
which  will  carry  the  smoke  over  the  plantation.  The 
piles  should  bo  as  wet  as  possible  and  yet  burn.  Usually 
Frost  occurs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night.  It  is  Impor 
tant,  therefore,  that  the  smudges  be  kept  up  all  night  if 
full  protection  is  secured.  It  is  best  for  a  man  to  sit  up 
and  devote  himself  to  the  business.  Brush  piles  made 
of  dry  trimmings  are  inefficient  for  Frost  protection. 
Moist  Utter  of  some  kind  which  bums  very  slowly 
should  be  mixed  with  them.  Of  late  years  various  prepa 
rations  of  petroleum  and  tar  have  I  teen  perfected  for 
the  making  of  smudges,  and  when  one  has  large  areas 
to  protect,  these  are  the  most  efficient  aud  economical 
materials  to  use. 

In  small  areas,  Frost  may  l»e  prevented  by  sprinkling 
the  plantation  with  wnter  at  nightfall.  Any  devlee 
which  keeps  the  air  in  motion  will  also  tend  to  prevent 
Frost:  but  such  devices  are  impracticable  except  on  a 
very  small  scale.  In  cranberry  bogs  Frost  may  be  pre- 
vented by  completely  flooding  the  plantation. 

Frosted  plants  may  be  recuperated  by  keeping  them 
cool  and  rather  dark  for  n  day  or  two  and  syringing  the 
tops  with  cold  wnter.  Do  not  let  the  sun  strike  them 
while  thev  are  frozen.  Kxtrnct  the  Frost  very  gradually. 

Farmer's  Bulletin  34.  of  I".  S.  Dept.  Agrtc,  has  24 
pages  devoted  to  Frost.  l.  n.  B. 

FROSTWEED.    Iltlinnlhtmum  Canaden*?. 

of  woolly  or  hairy  North  American        FRUIT- GROWING.    Treated  under  Pomology. 


Turkestan.  GU  760.  B.M.  6371.  J. H.  III.  30:319.  O.C. 
ill.  1:4.17. 

19.  Panic*,  Linn.  Robust,  2-3  ft.  high  :  Ivs.  40-60. 
glaucous,  liuear,  4-6  in.  long,  6-9  lines  wide  :  raceme 
ld-50-fld.:  fls.  small,  bell-shaped,  slightly  odorous,  lilac- 
purple,  sometimes  chalky  outside  and  lined  with  purple 
bat  never  checkered:  stamens  a  trifle  shorter  than  the 
perianth.  Orient.  Fls.  end  of  April  or  beginning  of 
May.  B.M.  1537.  Var.  minor,  Sims.  B.M.  962  (exclud- 
ing synonymy),  baa  smaller  fls.  and  anthers  barely  ex- 
aerted. 

20.  Libanotica,  Baker.  Closely  resembling  No.  19,  but 
with  6-30  strongly  odorous  lis.,  pale  lilac,  with  darker 
vertical  veins;  stamens  a  third  shorter  than  the  peri- 
anth ;   anthers^purpllsh.   Palestine,  rocky  and  shady 

21.  plnriUora.  Torr.  Height  1-1  Si  ft.:  Ivs.  8-12.  low- 
est  often  opposite,  oblanceolate,  the  rest  narrower: 
raceme  4-12-fld. :  fls.  rosy  purple,  not  checkered.  Calif. 
O.C.  III.  21:23  (a  central  band  of  purple  down  each 
segment). -"Pale  reddish  purple."  I'un  TubmjtH. 

22.  lanceolate,  Pursh.  This  and  Nos.  23-2.1  are  na- 
tives of  W.  N.  Amer..  and  grow  1-1  !i  ft.  high.  Stem 
l-3-fld.:  Ivs.  4-10,  lanceolate,  whorled:  fls.  pnle  purple, 
mostly  distinctly  checkered  Var.  gracilis,  itort.,  dark 
purple. 

23.  parvillOra,  Torr.  Stem  5-20-fld.:  Ivs.  about  9. 
linear:  fls.  purple,  suffused  green,  not  checkered. 

24.  alropurpo-rea,  Nutt.  Stem  1-6-fld.:  Ivs.  12-20:  fls. 
dark  purple  obscurely  checkered  with  green.  Recent. 
—  Said  to  ilval  rtcHrra. 

25.  COCdnaa,  Oreene.  Stem  1— l-fld.:  Ivs.  4-12  in  2  or 
3  whorls  at  middle  of  stem  :  lis.  yellow  and  scarlet, 
checkered. 

26.  Imperialil,  Linn.  {Imptri&li*  eorondla,  Dam. 
Cour.i.  Crown  iMPXRIAt..  Fig.  874.  Height  2-3  ft. :  Ivs. 
numerous,  crowded,  ascending.  S-l  in.  wide,  highest 
often  in  whorls  of  8-10:  fls.  end  of  March.  B.M.  194 
and  1215.  On.  46,  p.  101  and  .12,  p.  243.  A.O.  13:4*8. 
K.B.20: 196.  —  There  are  single  and  doable  forms  in  yellow 
and  red,  and  kinds  with  foliage  striped  white,  and  with 
gold.  The  Dutch  growers  also  advertise  Aurora,  Maxi- 
mus.and  William  Rex,  red;  Sulphureus,  sulfur  yellow: 

i  Crown.  American  dealers  add  Couronne 
Slagzwaard.  Var.  longi  petals.  Hort. 
Formore  than  a  century  Imprrialis  has 
»>een  the  only  species  In  cult,  with  fls.  In  umbels,  but 
Max  l/eichtlin  writes  to  OF.  7:177  (1*97),  that  Had- 
dtUnn  belongs  to  the  same  group,  blooms  earlier,  and 
has  straw-colored  fls.  of  a  different  form  from  A'.  /»«• 
j—rinli*,  and  adds:  "This  is  likelv  to  cause  a  revolution 
in  the  linperialis  strain  when  once  it  has  been  carefully 
hybridized." 

27.  rscttrva,  Bentb.  This  has  stamens  only  a  little 
shorter  than  the  perianth,  while  in  the  next  3  species 
they  are  only  half  the  length  of  the  perianth.  Utterly 
distinct  from  all  other  Fritillaries  by  the  color  of  the 
fls.,  which  are  bright  red  outside  without  a  trace  of  pur- 
ple, and  brilliant  yellow  inside,  spotted  with  red. 
Height  6-24  in.:  stem  2-8-fld.,  purple,  mottled  green: 
Ivs.  6-12,  lower  ones  in  whorls  of  3-4.  linear,  ascending: 
fls.  narrow,  hell-shaped.  Calif.  B.M.  6264.  On.  18:257. 
Var.  pluri flora,  Hort.,  is  perhaps  the  best  strain. 

20.  liliaeea,  Lindl.  Height  6-12  In.:  stem  1-6-fld.: 
Its.  9-1.1:  fls.  between  funnel-  and  bell-shaped,  whitish, 
veined  green,  not  checkered.  Ot.  1871 : 715. 

29.  billon,  Lindl.  Height  6-9  In. :  stem  1-2  fid. :  lv. 
4-*:  fls.  same  shape  as  in  F.  liliaeea,  pale  purple,  suf- 
fused green,  scarcely  checkered. 

30.  Camtschateensii,  Ker-Oawl.  Mostly  written  Kami 
trkatfentit  and  variously  misspelled.  (Lilium  Vawl 
ttkatttttte.  Unn.).  Bi.a'  K  Lit.T.  Height 6-18  In.:  stem 
1-3  fid.:    lv..  10-15.  dark  purple.    Siberia,  Alaska  to 
Calif.  On.  2.1:432  ;  52,  p.  242.   F.S.  12:1232. 

1.  Citrtna  is  cult.,  but  little  known.  See  On.  52.  p.  243 

W.  M. 

(J.  A.  Frodieh.  physician  of  Ellwangen, 
1798,  died  1841). 
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F0CH8IA  (Leonard  Fuchs.  150 1-1505,  (.itrmtn  pro- 
fessorof  medicine,  ami  a  botanical  author).  Onngr&ctir . 
Sixty  or  70  species,  the  greater  part  in  tropical  America, 
but  three  or  four  in  'New  Zealand.  They  are  very  va- 
riable in  character.  The  common  Fuchsias  are  known 
to  ua  as  small  herbs,  but  some  of  them  are  shrub*  lu 
their  native  countries.  txcortirala,  of  New  Zealand, 
is  a  tree  30-40  ft.  high,  whereas      vrocumbr**,  of  the 


same  country,  is  a  weak,  trailing  herb.  The  11*.  are 
shuwv  ;  calvx-tube  prolonged  beyond  the  ovary  am! 
boll-shaped  to  tubular,  with  4  spreading  lobes  ;  petals 
4,  sometimes  f.,  or  in  »<un«  species  wanting  ;  stamens 
usually  8,  often  exserted  ;  stylo  long  exserted,  the 
«ugma  prominent:  fr.  (seldom  seen  under  glass)  a 
I  I  or  tiled  soft  berry.  Of  the  many  species,  less  than 
half  a  dozen  have  entered  largely  into  garden  forms. 
The  common  garden  kinds  have  come  mostly  from 
Maqrllanica.  This  species  was  introduced  Into  (ireat 
Hritaln  from  Chile  in  KB*,  or  altout  that  time.  It  is  va- 
riable in  a  wild  state  as  well  as  in  cultivation,  and  plants 
subsequently  introduced  from  South  America  were  so 
distinct  as  to  be  regarded  for  a  time  as  distinct  spe- 
cie*. Even  at  the  present  day  some  of  the  forms  of  V. 
Magrllnnira  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  species,  so 
touch  do  they  differ  from  the  type.  As  early  as  1X48, 
.VII  species  and  varieties  — mostly  mere  garden  forms- 
were  known  and  named  I  Porrher. "  La  Fuchsia,  son  His 
tolre  et  sa  Culture").  The  Fuchsia  reached  the  height 
of  its  popularity  about  the  middle  of  this  century.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  prised  mostly  for  window  garden- 
ing and  conservatory  decoration.  The  garden  forms  of 
the  present  day  are  with  difficulty  referred  to  siieeinc 
tvpes.  The  long-tubed  or  so-called  speeiosa  forms  are 
proliablv  hybrids  of  F.  MngtUanirtt  and  /'.  tnhji-n* 
(  Figs.  K7.'>7t>i.  Others  are  evidently  direct  varieties 
from  the  stem  tvpes.  There  are  many  full  d  mhle  forms 
For  the  historv  and  the  garden  botany  of  the  Fuchsia, 
see  Uemaley  in  the  tiarden  9:284  and  11:70;  also 
Watson,  the  (Sarden  55:74. 

Fuchsias  are  amongst  the  easiest  of  house  plants  to 
grow.  The  essential  points  are  to  have  vigorous  young 
plants  and  not  to  overpot  ;  tho  plants  bloom  better  If 
the  roots  are  somewhat  confined  from  the  time  that  the 
plant  reaches  tho  required  size.  Any  garden  soil  is 
suitable.  (Jive  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  living 
room,  or  that  required  for  geraniums.  Fuchsias  grow 
readilv  from  seeds,  when  these  are  obtainable,  and 
blooming  plant*  should  be  secured  In  less  than  a  year. 
They  are  commonly  grown  from  slips,  or  cuttings,  of 
the  nearly  matured  growing  wood.  Make  the  rutting* 
of  one  or  two  joints -  preferably  two,  -  allow  two  leaves 
to  remain,  blit  snip  them  in  two  to  check  lo«s  from 
evaporation,  and  Insert  half  their  length  in  sand  or 
washed  gravel.  In  four  or  five  months  blooming  plsnt« 
should  be  obtained.  For  fall  bloom,  make  cuttings  In 
spring.  For  spring  bloom,  take  cuttings  In  early  fall  or 


late  summer.  After  Dowering,  the  plants  may  be  kept 
cool  and  comparatively  dry  if  they  are  to  be'  bloomed 
again  ;  but  it  is  usually  more  satisfactory  to  start  a 
new  lot  each  year  from  cuttings.  However,  one  or  two 
old  and  large  specimen  plants,  in  tubs  or  large  pots, 
may  be  a  desirable  addition  to  the  conservatory.  Old 
plants  may  be  cut  hack  severely,  and  the  young  growth 
which  Is  thrown  out  will  give  profuse  bloom.  Screen 
from  full  sunlight,  keep  the  atmosphere  moist,  syringe 
if  insects  become  troublesome,  and  give  a  rich  soil. 
Most  of  the  Magellanlca  types  may  lie  left  in  the  open  in 
the  South  if  protected  with  mulch.  There  are  Fuchsia 
hedges  in  S.  Ireland  and  parts  of  England  belonging  to 
this  type.  I,.  H.  B. 

Ono  of  the  great  merits  of  the  Fuchsia  Is  that  all  of 
the  strong  and  robust-growing  types  make  excellent 
Outdoor  decorative  plants  in  summer,  and  are  esjtecially 
adapted  for  shady  and  half  shady  places  where  few 
other  plants  will  answer.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
plants  which  have  been  kept  over  winter  and  have  been 
trained  into  large  bush  plants  or  standards.  After  the 
first  year,  they  make  fine  specimens,  and  they  can  bo 
kept  and  used  In  this  manner  and  for  these  purposes 
for  many  years.  They  can  be  stored  In  a  cool  green- 
house, light  cellar  or  any  other  cool,  out-of-the-way 
place,  where  hydrangeas,  oleanders  and  such  stock 
is  wiutered,  leaving  them  in  their  pot-bound,  semi- 
dormant  state  alt  winter,  giving  just  enough  moisture 
to  keep  thom  alive.  Tho  latter  part  of  March  or  the  be- 
ginning of  April  in  the  North,  the  plants  can  be  started 
into  growth,  and  as  soon  as  root  action  begins  they  can 
be  repotted  or  retubbed,  using  rich,  open  loam,  with 
plenty  of  good  drainage,  and  can  remain  In  those  pots 
or  tuba  for  another  year.  When  In  bud  or  bloom,  fre- 
quent application  of  liquid  manure  is  very  beneficial. 
Fuchsias  are  great  feeders.  They  flower  best  when 
plunged  with  their  pots  or  tub*  in  the  ground  outdoors, 
and  can  be  left  out  until  very  late  in  the  aeason,  as  they 
are  nearly  serai-hardy,  and  stand  a  little  frost  without 
serious  injury.  Cult,  by  H.  A.  Sikbrecht. 

Various  I-atin  names  of  horticultural  forms  occur  in 
the  trade,  but  the  following  represent  all  the  important 
botanical  types  in  cultivation  in  this  country: 


alba,  «. 

*rlNirr*rs.ns,  7. 
rorrinca,  1.  a. 
i-onira,  1 
firallina.  1 
roTymbiflnra,  1. 
«,  1 
r.  1. 


rlrgnnt.  I. 
Kionirntit,  1. 
fulgens.  4 
glubosa.  1. 
gracilis,  1. 
ttybritl'i.  '2. 
l.mrri,  I 


I,  1. 

A.  Ft*,  il  ronpiny . 


Magellan!**.  1 

proenmbens.  *. 
puinila,  4 
/fiOYirfoni,  1 
speeiosa.  2. 
Hirtng<rft>lia.  7 
trn'lta.^  1.^ 


n.  Calyx-tub*  mnttly  shorter  than  thr  \abtt  tor  in 
F.  npn  i.ua  tom'ftimr*  <m  long  again  I.-  prtnlt  »bn 
r.ifc  mill  rtlnir,  roniolutr  in  thr  bud.—  LaIHES* 
KAUllKulf. 

1.  Magellan!  oa,  I  .am.  (f.  marmtl/mma,  Ruix  U  Par. 
F.  orrliw.i,  Curtis,  not  Alton).  Calyx  tube  little  longer 
than  the  ovary,  oblong  or  short-cylindrical  :  petals  nor 
mallv  blue,  ami  shorter  than  the  red  and  oblong-lanceo- 
late calyx  lobes  :  stamen*  long-exserted  :  lvs.  oppo«ite 
or  in  :t '«,  lance  ol  ate,  very  short  petioled.  dentate.  Peru 
and  S.  to  Tei  re  del  Fucgo.  B.M.97.  The  leading  types 
are  as  follows : 

Var.  globosa  (  F.  j/hMm,  Linill.  I.  Fl*.  small  and  short, 
the  bud  nearly  globular  and  the  tips  of  the  sepals  co 
tiering  even  after  the  llower  begins  to  burst ;  calyx  tube 
very  short.  A  profuse  bloomer,  and  a  common  type 
amongst  old  fashioned  Fuchsias.  Probably  of  garden 
origin.  B. R.  18: 153(1.  (in.  3.'.,  p.  75. 

Var.  c6niea  ( F.  e,\ni-a,  Llndl.  i.  Small-fid.,  the  bud 
conical-oblong;  calyx  tube  nearly  as  long  as  the  lobes: 
petals  nearlv  equal  to  the  calyx  lobes.  Raised  from 
seeds  brought  from  Chile.    B.R.  13:I0«2. 

Var.  discolor  (F.  dltrolor,  Llndl.  F.  M«rci,  Hort). 
Dwarf  and  hardy:  fl*.  small,  with  slender,  short  tube 
and  wide-spreading,  rather  narrowcalyx  lobes,  which  are 
somewhat  longer  than  the  tube:  branches  deep  purple: 
lvs.  uudulate  toothed.  Falkland  1*1.  B.R.  21:1805. 
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Var.  frlcilia  ( F.  grdeiiit,  Liudl.  f.  Jerumata,  Orah.  I. 
Very  slender  mid  graceful,  the  fl».  drooping  on  very 
Ion  15  pedicels:  tube  slender,  nearly  as  Ions:  m  the  nar- 
row, spreading  lobe* :  Ivs.  narrow,  strong  toothed.  Chile. 
H.  R.  10:847;  13:1052.  B.M.2.-.07.  On.55,p.  74.  Mo. 
2.  p.  186.- Possibly  a  distinct  species. 

With  Magellanic*  tnav  be  classed  F.  eoralhna. 
Hort.,  F.  Kxonifntit,  Hort.(0.C.  II.  20:  .105),  F.  flegnn*. 
I'axt..  F.  Kietartbni,  Hort.,  F.trn/lln,  Hort.,  and  others. 
Some  of  these  are  probably  hybrids  with  Uagtl- 
Ittftira. 

The  short- flowered  Fuchsias  are  less  popular  than 
formerly,  but  many  varieties  are  now  in  cult.  Of  this 
set  the  Storm  King  is  a  representative. 

2.  ipeeiott,  Hort.  (F.hjbrida,  Hort.).  Fig*.  875,  876. 
The  greater  part  of  prcsenl-day  garden  Fuchsias  are  of 
the  long-tubed  type  shown  in  the  Illustrations.  These 
are  probably  hybrid  derivatives  of  F.  Magetlaniea  and 
F.  inlgtnt.  Amongst  the  named  sorts  every  gradation 
will  be  found,  from  the  short-tubed  Storm  King  to  the 
Karl  of  Beaconsfleld  with  lis.  3  in.  long. 

3.  ooednea.  Ait.  Not  known  to  be  cult,  in  America, 
and  inserted  here  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  the 
•yuonymy  of  F.  cote  inert.  This  species  appears  to  have 
l*-en  introduced  before  F,  Magellanic,  and  it  was 

"I  **.eoee(»«<i  by  Alton.  F.MagelUtniea,  however. 


«76.  Theresa,  a  farm  of  Fuchsia  species*  l<\>. 

'usurped  its  name  and  spread  it  to  overy  garden  In  the 
kingdom,  whilst  the  true  plant  lingered  in  botanic  gar- 
dens, lastly  surviving  (greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Bax- 
ters, father  and  son)  in  that  of  Oxford  alone."  The 
■  pecies  was  lost  from  Its  introduction  In  1788  to  its 
rediscovery,  in  an  Oxford  garden  in  1867:  meantime 
of  F.  Magtllaniea  passed  as  F.  torrinea.  "■  F. 


roccinea  is  much  more  graceful  than  any  of  the  varieties 
of  F.  Magellauiea,  flowers  even  more  freely,  and  la 
readily  distinguished  by  the  almost  sessile  leaves  with 
broad  bases,  and  the  hairy  twiga  and  petioles;  further, 
its  foliage  turns  or  a  bright  crimson  when  about  to  fall." 
-J.  D.  Hooker,  B.M.  5740.    Probably  Brazilian. 

BD.  Calyx-lube  thrift  or  tmnrr  the  length  of  the  lobe*: 
peiaU  pointed,  nearly  or  quilt  at  long  as  the 
calyx  lobe». 

4.  fulgens.  Moc.  &  Sesse.  Stem  somewhat  succulent, 
glabrous,  often  red-tinged:  Ivs.  large  and  coarse,  cor- 
date ovate,  soft,  small-toothed  :  fls.  In  terminal,  leafy 
clusters  or  racemes,  the  red  long-tubular  calyx-tube  2-3 
in. long  And  very  slen- 
der at  the  base;  the 
calyx  lobes  short  and 
pointed,  greenish  at 
the  tip.not  very  wide- 
ly spreading;  petals 
deep  scarlet ,  pointed ; 
stamens  only  short 
exserted.  ilex.  B.M. 
3801.  B.R.  24:1.  (in. 
5S,p.79.  K.H.1K81  :L50 
(var.  pumila).—  A 
brilliant  plant,  some- 
times seen  in  choice 
conservatory  collec- 
tions. Evidently  a 
parent  of  the  F.  tpt- 
eiota  tribes. 

5.  trlnhylla,  Linn. 
Fig.  877.  Low  and 
busby  (18  in.  high), 
pubescent:  Irs.  often 

In  3«.  small,  oblan-         g„  Puch^  trlphyU.  (x  >-Q. 
eeolnle,  pe  tiolate, 

dentate,  green  above  and  purple  pubescent  beneath: 
fls.  IH  in.  long,  in  terminal  racemes,  cinnabar-red, 
the  long  tube  enlarging  towards  the  top;  petals  very 
short;  stamens  4,  uot  exserted.  St.  Domingo,  West 
Indies.  B.M.G795.  On. 41:839.  I.H. 43, p. 94. -Known in 
botanical  collections  and  sparingly  in  the  trade.  The 
species  has  a  most  interesting  history,  for  which  see  ■ 
the  citations  made  above.  Upon  this  plant  Plumier 
founded  the  genus  Fuchsia  in  1703,  giving  a  rude  draw- 
iDg  of  it.  Upon  Plunder's  description  and  picture 
Linna-us  founded  bis  F.  triph«llti.  Plunder's  figure  is 
so  unlike  existing  Fuchsias  that  there  has  been  much 
speculation  as  to  the  plant  which  he  meant  to  portray. 
No  Fuchsia  was  known  to  have  four  stamens  or  to  be 
nntive  to  the  West  Indies.  In  1877  Hemsley  wrote  of  it: 
"The  figure,  however,  is  so  rude  that  nobody,  I  believe, 
has  been  able  to  identify  it  with  any  living  or  dried 
plant.  Possibly  it  Is  not  a  Fuchsia  at  alt  in  the  sense  of 
the  present  applicationof  the  name,  for  it  Is  represented 
as  having  only  four  stamens."  But  in  1873  Thomas 
Hogg,  of  New  York,  secured  seeds  of  a  St.  Domingo 
Fuchsia  which  turns  out  to  be  Plunder's  original,  thus 
bringing  into  cultivation  a  plant  which  had  been  un- 
known to  science  for  170  years.  It  canto  to  the  attention 
of  botanists  in  1KKJ.  For  a  discussion  of  further  con- 
fusion In  the  hlstorvof  this  plant,  see  Hemsley, O.C.  II. 
18,  p. 263-4. 

6.  corymbiH6ra.  Ruii  &  Pav.  Tall  but  weak  grower, 
needing  support  when  allowed  to  attain  its  full  height, 
therefore  excellent  for  pillars  and  rafters  :  Ivs.  Isrgo, 
ovate-oblong  and  tapering  both  ways,  serrate,  pubescent: 
lis.  deep  red.  hanging  in  long  brilliant  corymbs;  calyx 
tube  3-1  in.  long  and  nearly  uniformly  cylindrical,  the 
lobes  lance-acuminate  and  becoming  retlcxed  ;  petals 
deep  red,  lance-acuminate,  about  the  length  of  the 
calyx  lobes;  stamens  length  of  the  petals.  Peru.  B.M. 
UtOO.  On.  11:58;  S3: 1203.  F.J.  1841:161.  Var.  tlb». 
Hort..  has  white  or  nearlv  white  calyx-tube  and  lobes. 
F.S.  C:.>47.    On.  55:120B-A  very  handsome  plant,  but 


AA.  Flotctrt  tree!. 
7.  arborescens,  Sims  ( F.  tyriugn folia ,  Carr.).  A 
shrub:  Ivs.  lance  oblong  and  entire,  laurel-like:  (Is. 
pink-red,  small,  with  a  short  or  almost  globular  tube. 
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In  an  erect  terminal  naked  lilao-like  panicle  ;  calyx 
lobes  and  petals  about  equal  In  length.  Mex.  B.M.  2620. 
—  Little  grown,  but  excellent  for  winter  flowering. 

8.  procumbeni,  Cunn.  Thai  lino  Fuchsia.  Traiuno 
Queen.  Trailing:  I  vs.  alternate,  small  (!i-Viin.  across  I, 
cordate-ovate,  long-stalked  :  Us.  solitary  and  axillary, 
apetaious,  the  short  calyx  tube  orange  and  the  reflexing 
obtuse  lobes  dark  purple,  anthem  blue:  plant  dhrclous. 
N.  Zeal.  B.M.  6133. -A  very  Interesting  little  plant, 
suitable  for  baskets. 

Species  which  are  not  known  to  be  In  the  Amtr.  trade  are  F. 
umyiata,  Benth.  FIs.  large,  scarlet,  long-tubed,  drooping 
Colombia.  B.M.  6KW  -  A".  baeUlitris.  Llndi.  C«m|iart.  with 
abort-Jointed  branches:  very  small.  flaring- moulded.  n>»y, 
drooping.  Mex.  B  k-  1»:  Hm.-F.  eordi/Alia,  Senth.  KU.  2  In. 
long,  slender,  drooping,  hairy,  ml,  on  very  long  pedicel*.  Hex. 
B  R  27:70.— F.  Dominirlna.  Hurt.  Oanlen  hylirid  with  long 
drooping  red  fla.  of  the  apnrlnsa  type.  F.S.  HM0O4.— F.  ma- 
erantka.  Hook.  LargcuMld.  Fuchsia;  *H5  in.  long,  pink-red. 
In  large,  drooping:  clusters.  Colombia.  Peru.  B.M.  <V33.— F. 
miervpkiilla.  HBk.  Dwarf,  small  lvd.,  with  deep  red.  »m all 
axillary,  drooping  lis.:  pretty.  Mex.  B  R  I.'.:  12«l  —  F.  trrrati 
fitful.  Hull  A:  Pav.  Flu.  long-tulied,  speclosa-like,  on  droop 
Ing  pedicels  from  the  axils  of  the  whurled  lv«„  pink,  with 
greenish  tinge:  handsome.  Peru.  B.M. 4171. — F.aimpliriraitlu, 
Ruiz  &  Pav.  l.vs.  usually  In  3'a.  entire:  Ms.  crimson,  long  and 
slender  tnlied.  in  drooping  elu»ters:  resembles  P.  eorymhifera. 
Peru.  B.M.  MW.-F.  ipUndent,  Zace.  Shrnbby.  hsiry :  IN 
drooping,  with  a  short,  thick  red  tube,  short,  greenish  lobes 
and  petals,  and  loug-exaertod  stamens.  Mex.  D.M.  4'Jtr'. 

L.  II.  11. 

FULLER.  AM  DREW  8.,  horticultural  writer,  was  born 
in  Utica,  N.Y.,on  August  3,  182*,  and  died  May  4, 1  h*Ki. 
at  his  home  at  Kldgewood,  Bergen  county,  N.  J.  Fig.  67S. 
When  quite  young  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Rarre. 
N.Y.,  where  his  father  tilled  a  smnll  fur  in.  At  the  age 
of  18  he  went  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  he  worked  at 
the  carpenter's  trade,  and  became  particularly  skilful  in 
the  construction  of  greenhouses,  and  built  a  small  one 
for  himself  on  a  city  lot.    Here  ho  brought  together  a 


678.  Andrew  S.  Puller. 


varied  collection  of  plants,  the  care  of  which  founded 
the  nucleus  of  his  later  attainments  and  renown  as  a 
horticulturist.  While  he  lived  in  Milwaukee  he  married 
Miss.Tennlc  Crlppcn.who  survives  him.  They  never  had 
any  children.  In  IW'i  they  moved  to  Flushing.  L.  I.. 
N.Y..  when  William  K.  Prince  offered  Mr.  Fuller  the 
management  of  his  greenhouses.  But  his  ambition  did 
not  allow  him  to  remain  long  In  the  employ  of  othcru, 
and  In  1857  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.Y., and  engaged 
in  grape  and  small  fruit  culture,  which  were  then  in 
their  infancy.  Here  he  gave  particular  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  tho  strawberry  by  cross-fertilization 
and  selection  of  the  best  of  tho  many  thousands  of  seed- 
lings raised  by  him.  The  most  famous  of  these  were 
Brooklyn  Scarlet,  Monitor  and  Colonel  Ellsworth,  the 
first  of  which  was  goncrally  recognized  as  the  highest  - 
flavored  strawberry  In  existence  at  the  time,  although 
too  soft  for  market.  The  entire  stock  of  .'tilO.OOO  plants 
waa  purchased  by  the  "New  York  Tribune,"  which  sent 
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them  out  as  premiums  to  its  subscribers,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  have  been  widely  known  as  the  "Tribune 
strawberries."  It  was  during  this  period  that  Fuller 
wrote  his  lirst  book,  the  "Strawberry  Cnlturiat."  In  tbi* 
work  he  brought  together  and  systematized  ail  that 
was  known  about  the  subject  at  the  time,  combined  with 
the  results  of  bis  own  practical  experience.  The  prin- 
ciples underlying  scientific  strawberry  culture,  as  well 
as  the  practical  hints  and  directions  for  carrying  on  the 
work  in  the  garden  and  field,  are  given  in  ao  thorough 
and  admirable  a  manner  that  even  now,  after  40  years 
since  tbey  were  written,  it  would  be  difficult  to  improve 
upon  them.  Realizing  the  necessity  of  having  more 
ground  for  experimentation,  aud  In  order  to  escape  the 
noise  and  turmoil  of  the  city,  he  bought  a  large  piece  of 
land  near  Rldgewood,  N.  J.  This,  when  he  moved  on  It, 
early  In  the  sixties,  was  little  more  than  a  barren  waste, 
but  under  his  constant  care  it  was  not  long  before  it  de- 
veloped into  one  of  the  most  charming  homes  aud  Inter- 
esting and  Instructive  garden  spots  in  the  country. 
Almostevery  species  and  varlctyof  ornamuutal  trees  and 
shrubs  hardy  In  the  locality  were  represented,  and  hi- 
collection  of  small  fruits  was  the  most  complete  in  the 
country.  Thou  furnished  him  nnequaled  means  and 
material  for  observation,  study  and  Identification,  the  re- 
sults and  accounts  of  which  be  made  known  in  the  clear, 
concise,  convincing  style  for  which  his  writings  have  be- 
come famouB.  A.  S.  Pullerwas  an  indefatigable  worker, 
physically  as  well  as  mentally.  Immediately  after  the 
publication  of  the  "  Strawberry  Cnlturlst, "he commenced 
working  on  tho  "Grape  Culturist."  This  waa  followed  bv 
tue"  Small  Fruit  Cultural,""  Practical  Forestry,""  Prop- 
agation of  Plants,"  and  the"NutCulturi»t."  The  last  of 
them  ho  was  fond  of  calling  his  "monument,"  as  be  did 
not  Intend  to  write  another  book,  and  so  fate  decided  that 
it  should  be.  He  died  a  few  days  after  be  bad  finished 
bis  manuscript,  and  never  saw  the  completed  book,  of 
which  he  was  perhaps  more  proud  than  of  any  other  of 
his  works,  yet  in  the  history  of  horticultural  literature 
his  "Small  Fruit  Culturlst"  will,  no  doubt,  occupy  the 
foremost  rank.  It  was  more  Instrumental  In  the  devel 
opment  and  building  up  of  the  great  industry  to  which 
it  is  devoted  than  any  other  book  written  before  or  after, 
and  in  any  land.  It  was  translated  into  German  and 
published  In  Weimar  in  IhWt.  His  books  contain  but  a 
small  part  of  his  writings.  His  editorial  and  other  contri- 
butions to  the  "American  Agriculturist,"  to  "The  Rural 
New-Yorker."  of  which  he  was  part  owner  for  a  time,  the 
"New  York  Sun," of  which  he  was  agricultural  editor  for 
20  years.  "American  Gardening"  and  other  periodical* 
would  fill  hundreds  of  volumes.  He  was  also  editor  of 
the  "  Record  of  Horticulture."  1SGG-18B7.  While  Mr.  Ful- 
ler was  principally  known  as  a  horticulturist,  there  was 
hardly  a  branch  of  natural  science  to  which  he  had  not 
devoted  more  or  less  attention.  His  entomological  col- 
lection, especially  that  of  coleoptera,  was  one  of  the 
most  complete  in  the  country:  his  mlneralogiral  and 
archeological  collections  contained  many  rare  speci- 
mens, and  his  horticultural  library  was  one  of  the  most 
complete  In  the  United  StBtes.  Personally,  Mr.  Fuller 
was  a  charming  man,  lit»-rnl  and  hospitable  almost  to  a 
fault.  He  was  a  man  of  striking  personality, of  decided 
character  and  opinion,  and  an  implacable  foe  to  sham 
and  deceit.  In  whatever  he  undertook  he  was  always  a 
leader,  never  a  follower  ;  be  was  always  on  the  lookout 
for  new  grounds  to  traverse,  and  nothing  made  him  hap- 
pier than  when  a  new  problem  presented  itself  for  solu- 
tion, bnt  as  soon  as  it  waa  solved  his  interest  in  it 
ceased.  During  the  later  years  of  his  life,  although  in 
good  health,  Mr.  Fuller  left  his  place  but  seldom,  but  in 
his  earlier  years  ho  traveled  considerably,  and  took  an 
active  and  leading  part  In  the  meetings  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  the  American  Institute  Farmers' 
Club,  the  Fruit-Growers'  Club,  and  many  kindred  so- 
cieties, of  which  he  was  an  active  or  honorary  member. 

F.  M.  Hexamkk. 
FUMARIA  (tumu»,  smoke).  This  genus  includes  the 
common  Fumitory.  >'.  nffietnali*.  formerly  held  In  great 
repute  for  various  ailments,  but  now  practically  ban 
ished  from  medical  practice.  Seeds  are  still  rarely  sold 
to  those  who  have  faith  in  old  physic  gardens.  The 
plant  is  fully  described  In  our  commonest  botanies,  and 
has  a  large  literature,  which  is  especially  Interesting  to 
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those  who  delight  in  Lerbals  A*  an  ornamental  plant, 
it  is  far  surpassed  bv  Adlumia.  The  genua  gives  name 
to  the  family  >'niK<iri<irr<r. 

FD  MI  TOBY.    Fumaria  oflicinalii. 

FUNGICIDE  (see  Spmyittg)  is  a  material  usod  to  de- 
stroy fungi  or  to  prohibit  their  growth.  The  leading 
Fungicides  are  materials  which  contain  sulfur  or  cop- 
per. Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  chief  Fungicide  in  use  ut 
the  present  time.  It  is  a  mixture  of  blue  vitriol  (sulfate 
of  copper)  and  lime,  in  water.   The  usual  formula  is 

Copper  sulfate   6  lli». 

Lime   4  Itis. 

Water  35- j«  gala 

The  copper  sulfate  Is  dissolved  In  the  water,  and  milk 
of  lime  is  added.  In  spraying  large  areas,  it  is  better  to 
prepare  stock  solutions  for  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
rather  than  to  make  each  batch  in  the  quantities  called 
for  by  the  formula.  The  sulfate  of  copper  may  be  put 
into  solution  and  kept  in  this  condition  Indefinitely, 
ready  for  use.  A  simple  method  Is  to  dissolve  40  or  60 
pounds  of  sulfate  in  as  many  gallons  of  water,  pulver- 
izing the  material  and  hanging  It  in  a  coffee-sack  in  the 
top  of  the  barrel.  A  gallon  of  water,  therefore,  means  a 
pound  of  sulfate.  The  lime  may  also  be  slaked  and 
kept  in  readiness  for  use.  Slake  it  into  the  creamy  con- 
dition familiar  to  masons,  cover  lightly  with  water,  and 
then  close  the  l*ox  or  vessel  to  prevent  the  water  from 
evaporating.  When  making  the  Bordeaux  mixture, 
pour  the  requisite  quantity  of  the  stock  solution  of  sul- 
fate of  copper  into  tlie  barrel,  and  then  fill  the  barrel 
half  full  of  water.  Now  add  the  lime  (which  should  be 
dilute*]  with  water),  stir,  and  add  enough  water  to  satisfy 
the  formula.  In  order  to  tent  whether  the  sulfate  has  been 
neutralized  by  the  lime,  alittle  ferroeyanideof  potassium 
may  be  applied  to  the  mixture.  Place  a  spoonful  of  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  in  a  saucer  or  plate,  and  add  a  drop  of 
the  ferroeyaoide.  If  a  red  color  appears,  the  mixture 
needs  more  lime.  If  the  test  solution  Is  added  directly  to 
a  tank  or  barrel  of  the  mixture,  the  color  reaction  Is  likely 
to  be  lost  in  the  mass.  An  excess  of  limo  insures  the 
safety  of  the  mixture. 

The  Bordeaux  mixture  is  used  for  many  parasitic  fun- 
gous diseases.  It  is  not  only  inimical  to  fungi,  but  it 
adheres  to  foliage  and  stems  for  a  long  time.  Best  re- 
sults are  secured  when  it  is  applied  before  the  fungus 
has  become  established.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  usually 
more  satisfactory  when  it  has  not  stood  long. 

The  sulfate  of  copper  is  the  active  Fungicidal  ingre- 
dient of  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  but  if  applied  alone,  in 
water.it  is  very  caustic  to  foliage,  and  it  does  not  ad 
here  lone  For  the  treatment  of  dormant  trees  and 
shrubs  It  may  be  very  useful,  since  itcan  be  used  strong, 
and  is  thereby  very  destructive  of  fungi.  For  dormant 
wood  it  is  often  used  1  lb.  to  10-15  gallons  of  water. 

The  greatest  competitor  of  Bordeaux  mixture  is  a 
mixture  made  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  copper  In  am- 
monia and  then  diluting  the  solution  with  water.  It  is 
sometimes  used  on  ornamental  plants  and  nearly  ripe 
fruits,  since  the  Bordeaux  mixture  renders  them  untidy, 
t  >u«  ounce  of  copper  carbonate  will  be  dissolved  by  I  pint 
or  less  of  very  strong  ammonia.  This  concentrated  liquid 
can  be  kept  indefinitely.  When  to  bo  used,  dilute  with 
*U10  gallons  of  water. 

Dry  sulfur  is  a  Fungicide.  It  is  sometimes  dusted  on 
plants  in  glasshouses  for  surface  mildews,  ami  it  Is 
much  used  in  California  vineyards.  It  Is  oftenest 
used  as  a  vapor  in  hou«es.  If  smeared  on  the  heat- 
ing pipes,  the  fumes  will  give  a  perceptible  odor  in 
the  house,  and  will  prevent  the  mildews  of  roses, 
cucumbers,  and  other  plants.  The  sulfur  must  not 
be  burned,  for  the  fumes  of  burning  sulfur  are  fatal 
«°  «''»ut»  L.  H.  B. 

FUNGUS  (plural,  t'u»tii;  adjective,  fungou* ,.  The 
elass  Fungi  Includes  all  those  plants  which  are  popularly 
known  as  mushrooms  or  toadstools,  puffballs,  rusts. 
<mut,  molds  and  mildews.  These,  however,  form  but 
a  small  part  of  the  total  number.  There  are  many 
others  which  are  inconspicuous,  like  the  yeasts,  or 
which  are  of  no  special  economic  importance  and  henre 
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plant  are  seldom  seen.  That  part  which  is  usually  ex- 
posed to  view,  and  which  is  popularly  designated  as  a 
Fungus,  is  merely  the  fertile  or  fruit-bearing  part  of  the 
plant.  A  mushroom  is  the  fruit  of  a  Fungus.  The  vege- 
tative part,  that  which  supplies  and  elaborates  mate 
rials  for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  which,  in  a  way, 
corresponds  to  the  roots  and  leaves  of  higher  plants,  is 
hidden  away  in  the  ground,  in  decaying  wood  and  other 
organic  matter,  or  within  the  tissues  of  other  living 
plants  upon  which  the  Fungus  feeds. 

Both  the  vegetative  and  the  fruiting  part  of  all  Fungi, 
excepting  some  of  the  yeasts,  are  made  up  entirely  of 
microscopic  threads,  which  are  very  much  branched  and 
divided  into  elongated  cells  by  crosswalls  at  irregular 
intervals.  These  threads  are  called  Iiypha?.  The  vege- 
tative hyphas  consid- 
ered collectively  are 
spoken  of  as  the  my- 
celium or  spawn  of 
the  Fungus  in  the 
same  sense  in  which 
we  apeak  of  the  roots 
of  a  tree. 

In  the  lower  Fungi, 
such  as  molds  and 
most  of  the  parasitic 
species, the  mycelium 
is  comparatively  sim- 
ple, consisting  of 
much  -  branched 
threads  which  course 
through  the  nutrient 
material  upon  which 
they  grow,  or,  in  the 
caseof  parasitic  Fun- 
gi, either  among  the 
cells,  or,  as  mildews, 
on  the  surface  of 
their  hosts.  At  the 
fruitlrg  time  many 
threads  grow  out 
from  the  substratum 
to  the  light  and  air. 
These  threads  remain 
simple  or  become 
branched  like  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and 
finally  bear  spores  at 
the  ends  of  the 
threads  or  branches. 
Kxamples  of  these 
plants  are  the  blue 
mold  on  jam,  etc., 
the  common  bread  mold,  and  nearly  all  the  Fungi 
which  form  spots  or  a  white  coating  on  leaves.  The  my- 
celium of  toadstools  and  other  higher  Fungi  is  of  much 
greater  extent  and  more  highly  developed  than  that  of 
the  mohls.  It  Is  often  seen  as  a  cottony  weft  form 
ing  white  patches  on  posts  and  boards  exposed  in  damp, 
dark  plares.  It  can  always  bo  found  on  sticks  and  on 
decaying  leaves  in  the  woods.  The  white  threads  in 
fire-fanged  manure  are  also  mycelium.  Perhaps  the 
best  known  form  of  mycelium  is  the  spawn  in  bricks, 
commercially  known  as  "mushroom  spawn."  In  na 
ture  the  mycelium  of  these  plants  often  forms  strands 
as  much  as  an  eighth  of  an  Inch  in  thickness.  It  grows 
for  varying  periods  of  time,  sometimes  for  years,  in  the 
ground,  in  decaying  organic  materials,  or  in  fallen  and 
standing  trunks,  etc.,  until  it  is  ready  to  fruit. 

The  fruit  of  these  plants  is  not  formed  from  a  single, 
erect  thread,  but  of  many  hundreds  of  threads  which 
appear  above  the  substratum  as  a  thick  bundle  or  as  a 
tuberculifonn  mass.  The  threads  Increase  in  length  and 
send  out  many  branches  which  become  closely  inter- 
woven, gradually  building  np  the  fleshy  umbrella-like 
bodies,  or  the  hard  shelving  masses,  which  we  know  aa 
toadstools,  mushrooms,  etc.  The  spores  are  borne  on  the 
lower,  protected  side  of  the  fruit  bodies  on  gills  or 
spines,  within  honey  combed  pores,  or  directly  upon  the 
smooth,  lower  surface. 

All  Fungi  grow  on  living  or  dead 
They  have  no  chlorophyll,  and  hence  < 
carbon  from  carbon  di-oxid.  h.  I 


879.  A  Fungus. 
A  mildew,  showing  the  mycelium 
in  the  leaf  tissue  and  the  hang- 
ins    spore  -  Wring  thread* 
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A  Fungus  is  a  plant  of  very  low  organization  consist 
in*  of  one  or  more  cells  multiplying  its  kind  by  cell 
division  and  by  spores.  It  contains  no  green  substance 
(chlorophyll),  and  grows  either  as  a  saprophyte  upon 


non-living  organic  matter  or  derives  Its  food  directly 
from  another  living  organism,  and  is  then  a  true  para- 
site. Fungi  are  very  common,  and  range  in  sise  from 
the  large  hard-sbell  Fungus  upon  logs  and  the  puff- 
ball  and  toadstool  in  the  rich  earth  to  the  delicate 
moulds  that  infest  bread  and  other  foods,  and  the  still 
more  microscopic  forms  that  produce  fermentation,  as 
yeast  in  dougn  and  other  species  employed  in  mak- 
ing beer.  Home  of  the  toadstools  are  very  richly 
tinted  with  red.  yellow,  brown  and  even  blue,  and  a  few 
are  deadly  poisonous,  as  the  "death  cop  "and  the  "fly 
agaric,"  which  grow  upon  the  decaying  organic  matter 
In  shaded  places.  Others  are  wholesome,  and  are  grown 
as  articles  of  food,  the  leading  species  of  which  is  the 
mushroom,  Agaric  us  campcttrit.  More  highly  prized 
■till  Is  the  truffle,  which  Is  produced  under  ground  and 
hunted  by  hog*,  which  find  them  by  their  odor,  and  even 
muzzled  hogs  are  trained  to  unearth  ihem. 

One  of  the  parasitic  species,  ergot,  infests  the  heads 
of  rye,  changing  the  grains  Into  much  enlarged  horny 
purplish  masses  called  "spurred  rye"  because  of  the 
resemblance  of  the  fungous  grains  to  a  cork's  spur. 
This  is  extremely  poisonous,  and  when  eaten  by  live 
stock  with  the  hay  or  grass  has  been  known  to  destroy 
wholo  herds.  This  Fungus  furnishes  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  the  whole  long  list  of  drugs.  Many  other 
fungi  grow  in  the  heads  of  grain,  the  most  conspicuous 
being  the  corn  smut,  which  chances  tho  whole  ear 
possibly  into  a  large  mass  of  dark  slime  when  wet.  and 
brown  dust  when  dry.  This  dual  is  tho  myriad*  of 
spores  which  the  Fungus  produces  to  secure  its  repro- 
duction. In  n  similar  manner  other  smuts  destroy  the 
oats,  wheat  and  very  many  kinds  of  grasses  and  other 
plant*. 

The  rusts  are  similar  Fungi  which  thrive  upon  the 
juices  of  plants  and  produce  patches  of  orange  or  yellow 
upon  leaf  or  stem,  the  discolored  portion  being  usually 
swollen  and  the  skin  more  or  less  broken. 

There  Is  another  group  of  Kungi  known  as  the  mil- 
dews, and  these  usually  produce  a  fine  whitish  coating 
to  the  diseased  part,  due  to  the  lino  stalks  th ut  come 
from  tho  surface  of  the  plant  and  Itear  the  spores. 

Fungi  love  warmth  and  moisture  for  their  greatest 
activity,  and  therefore  they  are  more  in  evidence  in 
midsummer  when  wet  weather  prevails  than  at  other 
times.  The  spores  are  so  small  and  light  that  they  float 
in  the  air,  and  it  Is  only  when  substances  like  canned 
goods  have  these  spores  excluded  by  flrst  killing  those 
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present  and  preventing  access  of  others,  that  they  will 
keep  unattacked,  —  that  is,  sweet  and  edible.  Substances 
can  be  easily  inoculated  by  introducing  the  germa,  as 
mold  into  potatoes,  rust  into  a  tree,  or  yeast  into 
dough.  The  number  of  kinds  of  Fungi  is  high  among 
the  thousands,  and  new  species  are  being  found  each 
month,  but  they  are  so  small  that  only  specialists  can 
understand  the  microscopic  differences  that  separate  one 
kind  from  another.  Many  Fungi  have  certain  forms 
which  are  assumed  In  the  cycle  of  life,  and  In  this  they 
resemble  Insects  with  their  larval,  pupal  and  imago 
stages.  This  polymorphic  nature  has  made  the  studv 
of  the  Fungi  very  puzzling.  While  a  few  of  these  plants 
are  poisonous,  and  many  destructive  to  life,  the  greatest 
majority  are  scavengers,  reducing  the  waste  products 
to  simpler  and  harmless  forms.  We  could  not  get  on 
well  without  this  minute  and  humble  race  of  plauts. 
For  further  discussion,  see  D\tta*t». 

Br rom  I).  Halstkh. 

FtNKlA  (Ludwig  P.  Fnnke,  175.V1807.  and  H.  C. 
Funk,  1771-1839.  German  naturalisis).  Liliaeexr.  Day 
Lily.  Plantain  Lily.  Five  or  six  Japanese  perennial 
herbs,  producing  attractive  clumps  of  foliage  and  inter- 
esting blossoms.  FIs.  In  terminal  racemes  or  spikes, 
white  or  blue  ;  perianth  funnel-form,  6  parted  and  mon- 
or  less  irregular,  the  lobes  not  widely  spreading  ;  sta- 
mens 6,  the  filaments  filiform,  the  anthers  long  oblong 
and  versatile  :  pod  oblong  and  angled,  many-seeded, 
splitting  into  3  valves  (Fig.  8&J)  ;  seeds  flat  and  black, 
winged  at  the  apex.  Monogr.  by  Haker,  Jour.  Linn. 
Soc.  11 :3C0.  See  also,  Mottet,  R.H.  1897,  p.  114. 

Funklas  are  hardy  and  of  the  easiest  culture.  Their 
dense  atoola  or  clumps  of  foliage  are  in  place  along 
walks  or  drives  and  in  the  angles  against  buildings.  A 
rontlnuons  row  along  a  walk  gives  a  strong  and  pleas- 
ing character.  Make  the  soil  rich  and  deep.  The 
clumps  improve  with  age.  The  large-leaved  kinds  grow 
vigorously  in  moist,  shady  places.  Of  some  varieties 


Ml.  Colonies  of  a  Fungus  on  a  plum  leal. 

The  dead  tissue  sometimes  fall*  out.  leaving  a  shot- 
hole  effect. 

the  Ivs.  are  strikingly  variegated.  Bloom  in  summer. 
Foliage  is  killed  by  frost.  Prop,  by  dividing  tho  clumps; 
some  species  produce  seeds  freely,  and  seedlings  can  be 
grown  readily  if  seed  Is  sown  as  soon  as  ripe. 
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A.  Fit.  white,  attending :  fl. -bract  very  large,  with  a 
smaller  one  iniidr. 

inbcordAt*.  Spreng.  (F.  dlba,  Sweet.  F.  liliiflora, 
Hort.  F.Japonira,  Hort..  nt  leant  of  Home.  F.matnin- 
Hort.  F.  enrdatn,  Hort.,  not  Sieb. ).  Fig.  K82.  hvs. 
larjje,  broadly  cordate-ovate,  with  a  short,  sharp  point, 
green,  many-ribbed  :  fl*.  large ,  *-<»  in.  long,  with  an 
open  bell-shaped  perianth,  waxy  white,  the  base  of  the 
tube  anrroanded  by  a  broad  bract  :  spike  abort,  the 
bract*  very  prominent.— The  commonest  apeciea  in  old 
yards,  and  an  excellent  plant.  The  fls.  have  an  orange- 
iike  odor.  Clumps  of  foliage  grow  12-20  in.  high.  B.M. 
14m,  aa  Httnerocallit  Japonica. 

Var.  gTaadillora,  Ilort.  ( F.  grandiflnra,  Sleb.  & 
Zore. ),  bM  very  long  and  large  fls.  U.C.  III.  4:15X  F. 
matrdniha,  Hort.,  probably  belongs  here. 

AA.  Fit.  blue  or  Hint,  more  or  Utt  inclined  or 
nodding  :  bract  1. 

B.  Lvt.  glaucous. 

UaboUUan*.  Hook.  (F.  Siiboldii.  Undl.  F.  glnuta, 
Hort.  F.  Sin/ntit,  Sleb.  F.  euenllatn,  Hort.  F.glau- 
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ritfn*.  Hort.  F.  forddfa,  Sieb.  I.  Differs  from  the  last 
in  the  metallic  blue  color  of  the  less  cordate  I  vs..  in  the 
inclined  bluish  or  pale-tinged,  more  slender-tubed  ami 
•mailer  fl».  (which  do  not  rise  above  the  foliage  I.  ami  In 
having  only  one  small  bract  at  the  base  of  the  fl.  B.M. 
Sfira.  B  R.  25:50.  L.B.O.  19:l«i!»,  as  Hrmeroenllit  Sit 
boldtiana.  There  Is  a  form  with  the  body  of  the  leaf 
yellowish  white  and  the  edge  green.  L.  l".9.  — Lf.  blade 
and  petiole  each  1  ft.  long,  the  foliage  therefore  over- 
topping the  fls.  The  plant  usually  cult,  as  F.  Sir- 
bnldiana  is  probably  F.  Fortunri. 

Fortune!,  Baker.  Differs  from  F.  Sieboldiana  lu  hav- 
ing smaller  I  vs.  and  the  racemes  much  overtopping  the 


foliage,  as  in  other  Punklas.  Petiole  2-3  in.  long;  blade 
cordate-ovate,  -t-T)  in.  long  :  raceme  J-J  ft.  long  on  a  stem 
or  scape  1  ft.  long  :  tlx.  pale  lilac,  fuunel- 
shape,  l  f.j  in.  long,  the  segments  lanceolate 
and  ascending  and  half  as  long  as  the  tube. 
-Excellent.  Generally  cult,  as  F.  Siebol- 
diana, and  many  of  the  pictures  of  that 
name  probably  belong  here,  an,  apparently, 
On.  .18,  p.TM;  A.O.I  1:157;  A.F.  6:322.  It 
probable  that  the  garden  synonyms  cited 
under  F.  Sieboldiana  aro  usually  applied  to 
plants  of  F.  Fortunri. 

mi.  L/avrt  green. 

OT&tA,  Snreng.    [F.  nrrii tea.  Sweet. 
F.  laneeoldtn,  Sieb.).    Figs.  HKl,  81*4, 
WJ").    Lvs.  broad-ovate,  5-1(1  in.  long 
and  half  as  wide,  usually  tapering  to 
the  petiole,  but   sometimes  aubcor- 
date  :  raceme  long  and  lax:  11.  with 
a  short,  slender  tube  and  anddeuly  ex- 
panding into  a  bell-shape,  lV4-2  in. 
long,  nodding,  deep  blue. 
B.M.  HIM,  as  Ilemrronillit 
orrnlen.     Mn.   1:73. -The 
commonest  btue-fld. species ; 
usually  known  as    /*.  rtr- 
rulm.  F.  miirginAta,  Sleb. , 
la  a  form  with  white-bor- 
dered Ivs. 

lancilolia,  Spreng.(/'.  Ja- 
p<5in>.i,  Hort..  of  some*.  Lvs. 
lanceolate  to  narrowly  ovate- 
lanceolate,  the  blade  0  in. 
or  less  long  ami  2  In.  or 
less  wide  :  raceme  lax,  (V- 
10-lld..  on  a  tail,  slender 
stem  :  Its.  \\t  In.  or  less 
long,  the  tube  slender  and 
grad  ual  I  y  eula  rgi  ng  ii  p  ward , 
pale  lilac.  Var. 
ginaU,  Hort.  {F.dlbo-. 
ginAta,  Hook.,  B  M.  3»57) 
nas  the  Ivs.  edged  white. 
Var.  undulaU  (  >'.  undulAtn, 
Otto  &  Dietr.)  is  a  form 
with  undulate  white-mar- 
gined Ivs.— Graceful.  F)s, 
smaller  than  those  of 
fvala. 

P.  aitrea,  Hort  ,  \nrn»iii<il 
forms  of  various  speries.— 
elata.  Hort.,  "  l*eArs  tall  scapes 
nf  pale  blue  fls."— F.  giganita. 
Hort.,  ha«"  Ion*  spikes  of  bine  fls.  "—F.ma  rptmdta.Hort.— P.Ian- 
eifolia.  vnr  albs  msnrltjHta  —  F.  tardUlira.  Hort.— f — F.vnivil- 
lata,  Hort  - 1'  lanrilolia  var.— F.  rarirgata.  H«rt.- variegated 
forms  of  various  specie*,  usually  of  F.  ovata  or  F.  tancifolia.- 
F.  Hridit  maminnta.  Hort..  is  probably  a  form  of  V.  ovata. 

L.  h.  b. 

FURCR2RA  (Ant.  Francois  de  Fonrcroy,  1755-1809. 
chemist  I.  Svn..  Fourrroya.  Fonrcra-a,  Furrroya,  Fur- 
rrrra.  A  mnrgllidnteir.  About  17  species  of  succulent 
desert  plants  from  tropical 
America,  particularly  Mex- 
ico, some  with  spiny  foliage 
like  Agave,  others  with  mi- 
nutely toothed  margins  like 
Heschorneria.  They  occa- 
sionally bear  immense  loose 
panicles  of  gr«cni«h  white 
Us.,  auggesting  those  of 
Kncch  tilamrutotii,  which 
are  known  to  every  plant- 
lover  of  the  North.  The 
perianth  of  Furcrjea  is  whit- 
ish and  wheel-shaped  ;  in 
Agave  greenish  yellow,  fun- 
nel shaped.  The  filaments 
in  Fureriea  have  a  cushion- 
like swelling  at  the  base, 
which  is  absent  from  Agave. 
Furcra?a  is  cultivated  much 
In  the  same  way  aa  Agave, 


Funkla  ovata  vX  1  i). 


BBS.  Old  capsule  ml 
Funkla  ovata.  Nat.  all 
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PURCR.KA 


.  I  that  the  Furcrssaa  are  given  more  heat  and  water. 
F.gigantta  has  a  very  pretty  variegated  form,  which 
makes  a  useful  pot-plant. 

As  a  rule,  Furcra-a*  bear  fruit  not  more  than  once,  and 
then  die  without  producing  suckers.  However,  tbey 
produce  while  in  flower  an  immense  number  of  bulbels, 
which  may  be  used  for  propagation.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  at  what  six*  or  age  the  plants  will  bloom,  drown 
in  pots,  they  may  take  a  century.  On  the  other  hand, 
plants  from  bull>.ls  bare  been  known  to  flower  at  3  years. 


885.  Funkia  ovata.    ( See  page  619. ) 

A.  Texture  of  lvs.  firm;  spines  usuatlu  present,  deltoid: 
no  minute  teeth  on  mnryin.    (  r'Nrrnra  proper.} 
B.  Trunk  $—4  ft.  long:  spinet  absent. 
gigantea.  Vent.    Lvs.  4-G  ft.  long,  4-fi  in.  broad  at 
middle,  2K-3  in.  above  base,  usually  without  marginal 
spines,  rarely  with  a  few  near  the  base:  peduncle  20-40 
ft.  long:  odor  of  fis.  strong.  Trop.  Amer.  Katnralited 
in  Mauritius,  Madagascar.  India.   B.M.  2250.  O.C.  III. 
23:227.    R.H.  1837,  pp.206,  207.    Var.  variegsU.  Hort.. 
has  variegated  Ivs. 

fiB.  Trunk  none  or  short  :  spin**  present. 
c.  Length  of  Ivs.  It  ft.  or  more. 
alttssima,  Todaro.    A  recent  and  little  known  species 
named  at  Palermo,  Italy.  Franceschi  writes  that  it  has 
hardly  any  trunk  :  Ivs.  bright  green,  with  very  few 


spines,  12  ft  long  or  more,  erect,  not  drooping.  It  Is 
tenderer  than  the  other  kinds. 

rc.  Length  of  Ivs.  6-6  ft. 

elegant,  Todaro.  Lvs.  4-5  in.  broad  at  middle,  3  in. 
above  base,  rough  on  the  back;  prickles  large:  pttlun 

cle  20-25  ft.  long.  Mox. 

<XC.  Length  of  lvs.  t-3  ft. 

t>.  Prickles  usually  large, -sited. 

K.  Panicle  reaching  10-lt  ft.;  branches  slightly 
compound. 

Cubensii,  Haw.  Lvs.  3-4  in.  broad  above  middle,  IS 
in.  above  base,  the  tip  convolute;  prickles  large,  d is 
tant,  hooked:  peduncle  5-6  ft.  long.  Odor  of  fls.  faint. 
This  and  >'.  gigantea  are  widely  spread  In  trop.  Amer. 
and  often  cult,  in  the  Old  World.  They  are  the  oldest 
in  cult.  All  the  rest  are  rare.  Var.  intrmit,  Baker,  is 
spineless.  B.M.U543.  F.  Undent,  Jaeobi,  has  varie- 
gated lvs.  l.H.21:186. 

EE.  Panicle  reaching  SO  ft.;  branches  copiously 
compound. 

tnberdsa.  Ait.   Lvs.  a  trifle  longer  and  narrower  than 

in  P.  Cubensis,  2-3  in.  broad:  tls.  sweet  scented.  Int.  by 


do.  Prickles  middle-sited. 
pubescent,  Todaro.  Baker  does  not  say  that  the  lvs. 
are  not  convolute  at  the  tip,  nor  does  be  distinguish  the 
Ivs.  from  those  of  >'.  Cubensis,  except  in  the  smaller- 
sited  prickles.  It  is  presumably  the  only  species  in 
Furcrws  proper  with  a  pubescent  ovary.  Peduncle 
scarcely  longer  than  the  Ivs.:  panicle  5  times  as  long  as 
the  peduncle  ;  branches  copiously  compound.  Trop. 
Amer.  B.M.  7200. 

AA.  Texture  of  Irs.  flexible  and  teni-u  :  spines  absent: 
minute  teeth  on  margin.  {Subgenus  Jinslia.) 
B.  Trunk  1-6  ft.  high:  lvs.  glaucous. 

Bedinghauaii,  K.  Koch  [F.  Jio/slii,  Andrtf.  Ticca 
Parmentteri,  Roezl.  JiJzlia  rigia,  Hort.).  Lvs.  :$-4 
ft.  long,  3-4  in.  broad  at  middle,  1  in.  above  ba»e, 
permanently  glaucous  on  both  sides,  very  rough  on  the 
back:  inflor.  15-20  ft.  high.  Mex.  R.H.  1863,  p.  327; 
)8H."I,  p.  133  (full  historvl.  R.H.  1887,  p.  353  ;  1S95.  pp. 
4«H,  469.  B.M.  7170.  Ud.  52,  p.  197.  U.C.  III.  9:44». 

br.  Trunk  finally  40-10  ft.  high:  lvs.  not  glaucou,. 

longitva.  Karw.  &  Zuce.  Lvs.  4-5  ft.  long,  4-5  in. 
bruiul,  narrowed  to  2  in.  above  base,  the  roughness  on 
the  back  onlv  on  tho  k«'«-l :  inflorescence  40  ft.  long. 
Mex.    101.5519.    U.C.  II.  I6.-G53. 

F.  Francrschi,  0.  W.  Ou\itB  and  W.  M. 

FURZE.    I  lex,  particularly  Furopa-u*. 
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QAILLARDIA  (personal  o>me).  CompAtit<r.  About 
a  dozen  American  berbs  ( largely  of  Atlantic  N.  Amer.l, 
with  alternate,  simple,  more  or  less  toothed,  punctate 
Ivs.  and  solitary  yellow  or  re<l,  showy  heads:  ray  flu. 
•anally  neutral,  often  with  2  or  more  colors  or  shades; 
disk  As.  mostly  purple,  the  styles  with  slender  hispid 
•  ;  involucre  with  two  or  more  rows  of  leafy  scsles. 
ltardtas  are  popular  and  worthy  garden  plants.  There 
two  types,— the  anuual  forms,  which  are  derived 
ax  O.  pulckrlla  and  O.  ambluodon,  chiefly  from  the 
former;  and  the  perennials,  which  issue  from  G.  oris- 
fata.  The  species  are  variable  and  confusing. 

Amongst  hardy  perennial  plants,  Guillardlns  are 
conspicuous  for  profusion  and  duration  of  flowers.  A 
constant  succession  is  produced  all  summer  until  very 
late  In  autumn.  They  produce  a  most  gorgeous  effect 
in  beds  or  borders.  Moreover,  they  are  highly  reeom- 
mendable  for  cut-flower  purposes,  aa  they  last  for  a  long 
time  in  water,  and  can  be 
gathered  with  ample  self-sup- 
porting stems.  They  thrive 
best  in  light,  open,  well 
drained  soil,  and  should  have 
the  full  benefit  of  air  and  sun. 
In  heavier  or  in  moisture- 
retaining  ground  the  pluntt 
are  often  winter-killed.  The 
perennial  forms  are  propa- 
gated by  division,  seeds  or 
cutting*  in  August  or  Septem- 


ber; also  by  root  cuttings  in 
early  spring.    Seedlings  do 


ISA.  OailUrdia  pulchsUa.  var.  picta  (X  3  S). 

not  reproduce  the  parent ;  therefore.  If  we  are  in  pos- 
session of  an  extra  good  variety,  we  must  resort  to 
i  of  propagation, 


purposes  we  may  rely  on  seed  sowing,  as  this  involve* 
less  labor,  but  the  cuttings  make  the  better  plants.  G. 
grandiflora  and  its  many  varieties  are  garden  forms  of 
O.  ariitala.  Great  improvements  hare  been  introduced 
in  late  years.  Some  of  these  are  highly  colored  and  of 
extraordinarily  large  size,  many  of  the  flowers  measur- 
ing 4  to  5  in.  across,  as  in  tbe  variety  named  Jaa.  Kel- 
way.  Another  class  has  quilled  florets  [G.  fiitulota),ot 
which  Buffalo  Bill  is  an  excellent  sample— a  large,  pure 
yellow,  with  maroon  dink.  Vivian  Grey  is  also  a  re- 
markable and  most  distinct  variety,  with  clear  yellow, 
fringed  rays  and  disk  of  the  same  color. 

Cult,  by  J.  B.  Keluh. 
A.  Annual  Gaillardiai  :  fit.  normally  mottly  red 

ambljodon,  Gay.  One-2  ft.,  erect,  leafy,  hirsute:  Ivs. 
oblong  or  apatulate,  sessile  and  auriculate,  entire  or 
nearly  so :  lobes  ( or  teeth )  of  tbe  disk  corollas  short  and 
obtuse:  rays  numerous,  brown-red  or  maroon  through 
oat  their  length.  Tex.  K.S.  21:2149. -Somewhat  cult, 
amongst  garden  annuuls,  and  worthy. 

polehelU.  Foug.  Erect,  branching,  12-20  in.,  soft-pu- 
bescent :  Ivs.  oblong,  lan- 
ceolate or  spatulate,  rather 
soft,  nearly  sessile,  either 
entire  or  tbe  lower  ones 
lyrate-pinnatlfld  :  lobes  of 
disk  lis.  acute  or  awned: 
heads  2  In.  across,  the  flat 
rays  yellow  at  top  and  rose- 
purple  at  base.  Ark.  and 
La.  to  Arli.  B.M.  1602,  3551 
as  O.  bieolor. 

Var.  picU,  Gray  (G. pitta. 
Hort.).  Kig.  WMJ.  The  com- 
mon garden  form  under 
cnlt,,  having  larger  head* 
and  of  various  colors.  B.M. 
:«368.  R.H.  1852:20.  In  one 
form  (G.  fittulota,  G.  lubn- 
lota,  G.  Lortnziana.  Ilort. ), 
the  ray  florets  and  sometimes 
the  disk  florets  are  enlarged  and  tubular. 
11.1881,  p.  377;  1885:158. 

AA.  Ptrtnnial  Gaillardiai :  fit.  normally  ytltotr. 

arlstata,  Pursb  {G.  grandiflora,  G.  Intra,  G.  mdzima, 
and  O.  ptrfnnit,  Hort.).  Erect,  2-3  ft.:  Ivs.  rather 
thick,  lanceolate  or  oblong,  sometimes  spatulate,  vary- 
ing from  entire  to  sinuate  pinnatifld;  lobes  of  disk  co- 
rollas acute  or  awned :  heads  3-t  in.  across,  the  flat  ray* 
yellow,  or  in  cult,  vsi-ving  to  red  (particularly  at  tbe 
Imwo).  Plains  W.  B.M.  2940.  B.B.  14:lltW.  Gng.2:345. 
-This  is  the  common  perennial  Galllardla  of  gardens 
(cult,  under  many  names).  Blooms  the  first  year  from 
seed.  From  G.  pittrhella  It  is  distinguished  by  taller 
growth,  firmer  Ivs.,  yellower  heads,  and  less  attenuate 
lobes  of  the  disk  fls.;  but  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  two,  except  that  one  Is  anuual  aud  the 
other  perennial.  |„  [i,  jj_ 

OALACTIA  (Greek,  polo,  milk;  some  kinds  said  to 
have  a  milky  juice).  I<egumin6*a> .  Perhaps  50  species 
of  prostrate  or  twining  perennial  herbs  or  erect  shrubs, 
widely  scattered.  They  are  of  tbe  smallest  bort.  value, 
and  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  calyx  lobes,  4,  en- 
tire, acute:  fls.  in  racemes,  or  the  lower  ones  clustered  In 
the  axils:  pods  linear.  Two  kinds,  once  sdv.  by  K.  Gil- 


887.  Osillardla  pulthella. 

The  form  known  as  0.  L°- 

Fig.  887.  B. 


a.  LtatUl*  S. 
glabella,  Mich.    Prostrate,  glabrous:  stems  matted, 
usually  branching,  1-2  ft.  long :  Ifts.  elliptic,  often 
notched  at  tip:  fls.  4-10,  reddish  purple:  pods  slightly 


Dry,  sandy  soil.  N.Y.  to  Fla.  B.B 
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GALANTH l* 


aa.  Lratltts  7-!>. 
,  Nutt.   Lfl*.  elllptlc-oblong 
Dt  beneath  :   fls.  white,  tinged  rod  : 
soil.  S.  0.  to  Fla. 


pod  silky.  Dry 


GALANTHU8  (Creek,  milk  ftotcrr).  Amaryllidarr.r . 
Ssowdhok.  The  Bowers  of  Snowdrop*  (  G.  nivalis,  Kig. 
88BJ  are  imonir*!  the  smallest  and  daintiest  of  our  com- 
mon hardy  cultivated  spring-blooming  bulbs.  Much 
sentiment  attaches  to  them,  and  la  ninny  an  old-fash- 
loned  garden  they  are  the  earliest  flowers  of  the  new 
year.  They  often  bloom  in  early  March,  before  all  the 
■now  has  gone.  Their  pendulous  white  flowers,  with 
the  "heart -shaped  seal  of  green  "  dear  to  Rossetti,  hold 
a  unique  place  in  the  affections  of  lovers  of  garden?. 
Snowdrops  are  amongst  the  very  few  flowers  in  nature 
In  which  the  green  color  is  decidedly  attractive  to  our 
senses.  At  first  sight  tho  fls.  seem  to  have  3  large 
white  petals,  Inclosing  a  green  and  white  tube  with 
6  tips,  but  a  second  glance  shows  that  the  parts  that 
function  as  petals  are  the  outer  segment*  of  the  peri- 
anth, while  the  3  Inner  ones,  with  their  2-lobed  tips,  are 
not  grown  together,  but  overlap  slightly,  forming  a 
rather  crude  but  ettffish  tube.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  the  green  marks  have  any  relation  to 
calyx  tips.  Each  plant  has  a  globose  coated  bulb,  2-3 
lvs..  grows  6-9  In.  high,  and  bears  usually  only  1  flower, 
which  emerge*  from  a  spnthe.  Behind  the  perianth  is 
a  globose  green  body,  which  is  the  ovary. 

In  a  congenial  spot,  moist,  cool  and  shady,  the 
plants  Increase  satisfactorily,  and  sometimes,  without 
any  care  whatever,  form  a  bed  from  which  literally 
thousands  of  flowers  may  be  picked  nt  what  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  desolate  and  wearisome  moment  of  the  year. 
( For  a  fine  picture  of  Galanthus,  naturalized  in  the  grass. 
seeG.M. 34:184.)  The  leaves  are  linear  and  channeled, 
and  in  dark,  shining  masses  make  a  rich,  quiet  effect. 
Tbey  come  out  with  the  fls.,  attain  their  full  growth 
later,  and  commonly  die  down  in  midsummer  or  fall.  A 
lino  large  bed  of  Snowdrops  is  more  to  bo  desired  than 
iny  novelties,  rarities,  or  any  Individual  plants  of 
Hffcrent  health  and  vigor.  The  bulbs  are  cheap,  and 
should  be  ordered  in  liberal 
quantities.  In  purity,  modesty 
and  simplicity,  Snowdrop*  have 
perhaps  no  peers  among  hardy 
spring-blooming  bulbs  other  than 
squills,  grape  hyacinths,  and  the 
glory-of-tbe-snow  |  Chlonodoxu  l . 

Crocuses    are  more 
cheerful   and  more 
brilliant  plants,  with 
■  and  i 


larger  and  moro  vari- 
ously colored  flowers. 

An  era  of  new  In- 
terest in  Snowdrop* 
beiran  about  l*7"t. 
with  the  introduction 
of  the  "giant"  kind 
iG.  Eltcnii.  Fiif. 
*{•'.»  i,  but  those  who 
do  not  core  for  "large 
violets"  will  be  likely 
to  cling  to  the  small 
Snowdrops.  Never- 
theless, <»'.  Khrts,i\* 
very  distinct,  and 
should  be  the  first 
choice  if  any  large 
kinds  are  desired, 
snd  to  secure  the 
best  forms  the  con- 
noisseur should  buy 
imported  bulbs  of  Its  varieties.  The  only  kinds  known  so 
far  to  possess  a  patch  of  green  nt  the  base  of  the  inner 
segments  are  G,  Eltresii  and  h'ost, W.  Considering  that 
there  are  only  2  main  types  in  this  genus,  nivalis  nnd 
Ehrrsii,  the  profusion  of  l.iitin  names  i especially  since 
l8.sj<.thedateof  Baker's  "  Handbook  of  I  he  A  maryllldeie "  I 
is  rather  trying,  except  to  the  connoisseur  who.  unlike 
the  general  public,  is  chiefly  interested  In  the  larger- 
flowered  forms  and  the  novelties. 
There  are  several  tvpes  of  minor  importance.  The 


nivalis. 


autumn  (lowering  kinds,  representing  many  Latin 
names,  aa  (trlobrtnsis,  Corryrmtm ,  Ittg\na  Vigor,  are 
usually  weak-growing  plants.  However,  much  is  hoped 
from  6*.  CiliricuM,  especially  by  the  florists,  who  have 
hitherto  found  no  Snowdrop  that  could  be  profitably 
forced  f»r  Christmas.  Doubleness  seems  to  add  noth- 
ing to  the  beauty  of  Snowdrops.  So  far  it  seems  to 
have  affected  only  the  Inner  segments  of  G.  nivalis  anil 
G.  Kltrmii.  Yellow  Snowdrops  are  also  practically 
unknown  in  America.  In  these  the  heart-shaped  *p«' 
and  the  ovary  are  yellow  instead  of  green.  Of  these. 
(1.  flavrsrtns  is  said  to  have  brighter  markings  than  6  . 
tattscens.  \v.  M. 

The  (ialanthus  is  a  true  winter  flower,  and  one  of  the 
few  kinds  of  bulbs  which  grow  naturally  In  partial  shade, 
and  suffer  by  actual  baking  of  the  bulbs.  They  are 
found  naturally  in  northern  exposures,  and  conditions 
similar  to  these  inure  to  their  welfare  In  gardens.  The 
Oetolter  kinds  must  be  grown  in  frames,  for  the  leaves 
will  not  ripen  in  the  open.  The  fall-flowering  forms  are 
mostly  Grecian,  and  they  all  show  a  white  line  In  the 
channeled  face  of  their  leaves.  G.  nivalis  flowers  in 
the  writer's  garden,  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  in  a  mild  Janu- 
ary, and  G.  Khvtsii  Is  even  earlier.  Among  the  choicer 
kiiids  are  G.  Jmprrati,  G.  I  Icarus  (very  distinct,  ScIIIh- 
like  Ivs.l,  G.  Whit/alti  aud  G.  JfdvilUi  major,  quit., 
the  finest  forms  of  G.  nivalis.  For  general  culture  no 
form  of  Galanthns  is  so  universally  satisfactory  as  6'. 
nivalis.  The  writer  has  had  diappointing  results  with 
G.  Fosftri,  and  cannot  see  that  G.  Cancasicns,  var. 
marimtt*.  is  any  great  gain  In  size. 

The  yellow  markings  on  Snowdrops  are  signs  of  de- 
generacy. Among  the  flowers  each  season,  though  more 
frequent  at  some  times  than  others,  will  be  found  those 
with  light  colored  markings  and  occasionally  some  white 
ones,  but  these  plants  show  lack  of  vigor.  In  G.Eltrt,,* 
the  spathes  are  sometimes  2-fld.  Instead  of  one.  All  the 
fall-flowering  kinds  are  rather  delicate  and  decidedly 
costly,  and  promise  nothing  for  forcing.  G.  AVkvsm 
would  be  best  for  gentle  forcing.  Tho  fall-Aoweriug 
kinds  are  probably  all  forms  of  G.  nivalis,  including 
G,  Olyit  ,  which  Bnker  keeps  as  a  distinct  species. 

J.  X.  GtKABi' 

index  of  names  accounted  for  Itelow: 


nivalis,  1. 
nehrospilus.  ' 
pliratus.  10 
ruintttut  S 

Wkittalti.y 


Byiatititms.  12.  Kosterl,  9. 

Cassaba,  i.  <«rws"ns,  «. 

t'aucasieus,  4.  grand i Horns.  11. 

rlUch-us.  'i.  Ikarin*.  H, 

i'nrnirmtis.  1  linprrati.  :i. 

Klwe.ll.  r».  bulletins.  7 

Eritknr,  3.  max.mus.  4,  11. 

A.  Lvs.  mtrrlijchauntUd,  not  plaittd. 
li.   Width  of  lvs.  small,  3-4  liurs. 
i  .  Hat*  of  lit.  not  i  t ry  narrotr. 
1.  nivalis,  Linn.  Common  Snowdrop.  Figs.  888.  r>°. 
Bulb  6-12  lines  thick :  basal  sheath  split  down  one  side  : 
lvs. glaucous, finally 6-9 In.  long:  outerperianth segments 
oblong,  6-12  lines  long  j  Inner  segments  green  only  at 
the  sinus.  Feb..  Mar.    l'vrenees  to  Caucasus.  R.H. 
1*80.  p.  148.  (i.M.  34:154.  G.C.  II.  11 :237.  lit.  4«,  p.  2:r_>. 
There  are  large-fld.  and  double  forms.  Var.  Corcyremtis 
and  others  flower  in  Nov.  At  least  2  varieties  have  yel- 
low instead  of  green  markings.    Var.  reUflXUS  has  outer 
reflexed.  li.M.  34 : 155. 


i-c.  Uase  of  Irs.  xrry  narrotr. 

2.  Clliclcus,  Baker.  Less  robust  than  Foster!,  with 
much  narrower  lvs..  which  are  narrowed  gradually  from 
the  middle  to  a  very  narrow  base,  fin-en  color  as  in 
nivalis.  Bulb  Sin.  thick:  lvs.  whitish  beneath;  outer 
segments  oblong,  il  lines  long,  3-4  lines  broad:  stamens 
morn  than  half  as  long  as  the  inner  segments.  Mt.  Tsu- 
rus.  In  I  'llicla,  where  it  hV  Nov.  to  Mar.  Int.  18'.ij>.  See 
(!.C.  111.21:214.  I'ictured  in  <i.  C.  III.23:7!».  A.  F. 
13:1137.  ling.  6:244.  F.K.  11:282.  Gt.  48,  p.  228. 

nn.  Width  of  Irs.  medium,  6-9  lints  Ion,!. 
»-.  foliagr  modrraUiy  glaucous. 
I>.  Outrr  stgmruls  of  perianth  li-lo  lints  l,-n,j. 

3.  Imperiti.  Bertol.  Fls.  larger  than  in  G  nivalis; 
outer  segments  more  spnlulate.  Naples  and  lirnoa. 
This  and  Caucaslcus  are  regarded  by  Baker  as  subspe- 
cies of  nivalis.  G.C.  II.  11:  237.  G.M.  34:15... 
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DD.  Outer  segments  9-lt  lints  long. 

4.  Caociricu*.  Baker  (A*.  Bedoutei,  Rupr.).  Lvs. 
finally  8-9  in.  long,  mostly  9 line*  broad;  outer segment* 
oblong- spatulate,  with  a  very  narrow  claw.  Pis.  later 
than  nivalin.  Caucasus.  Van  Tubergen  seems  to  cata- 
logue var.  mlximus  of  this  species,  but  oonault  No.  11. 

cc.  Foliage  very  glaucous. 
D.  Inner  segments  with  lobe*  rather  spreading 
or  crisped. 

5.  ftlwwil.  Hook.  Giakt  Snowdrop.  Pig.  889.  Bulb 
larger  and  fls.  more  globose  than  in  nivalis:  outer  seg- 
ments oblong-spatulate,  9-15  lines  long,  6-9 lines  broad  | 
inner  segments  green  in  the  lower  half  and  also  I 
the  sinus.  Mts.  of  Asia 
Minor.  B.M.6166.  R.H. 
1880,  p.  148.  O.  C.  II. 
11:236.  O.M.  34:154. — 
The  inner  segments  are 

red  suddenly  lust 
the  apical  lobes, 
which  are  square  and 
much  larger  than  in  Fos- 
teri.  They  also  form  a 
narrower  tube  than  in 
any  other  species.  Van 
Tubergen  advertises 
rars.  Cassaba  (A.  P. 


nivalis  and  BlwesIL 

r  fls.  are  0.  niratis.  The  lowest  one  Is  0. 
The  middle  fls.  are  a  variety  of  0. 
3:471.  Gng.5:180  Gt.  48,  p.  225.  On.  65,  p. 206),  ochro- 
spllas,  nngulculatus  (G.  C.  III.  17:361),  and  Britons,  or 
WhittaHi  (On. 57, p. 45),  which  has  the  largest  fls.  O. 
robuttus,  Hort.,  seems  never  to  have  been'  accounted 
for  by  Baker.  It  may  perhaps  be  G.  Klvesii,  var. 
robustus  which  is  a  trade  name.  It  is  broad  Ivd.  and 
glaucous. 

DD    Inner  segments  with  lobes  not  spreading  or  crisped . 

6.  Grsjeus,  Orph.  Very  near  Elweaii,  but  differing  as 
above  and  in  the  smaller  fls.  an  ~ 
menu   April.  Chios. 

nnn.  Width  of  Irs.  greatest,  9-11  lines, 
c.  Green  color  only  near  the  sinus, 
p.  Colored  on  both  sides  of  the  inner  segments. 

7.  UtiloUtts.  Rupr.  Bulb  1  in.  thick  :  lvs.  lorate, 
bright  green  ;  outer  segments  oblong-spatulate,  0-9 
lines  Iodk  ;  inner  segments  green  around  the  sinus,  In- 
side and  oat  :  anthers  suddenly  narrowed  to  a  sharp 
point,  while  In  nivalis  and  Elwesii  they  are  gradually 
narrowed.  Caucasus,  where  it  fls.  In  Hay.  G.C  II. 
11:237;  15:404;  1868:578.  Gt.  48,  p.  229. 

DD.  Colored  on  only  one  side. 

8.  Ikariss,  Baker.  Resembles  Fosterl  in  foliage,  and 
Elweaii  not  In  coloring  but  in  the  square,  crisp  lobes  of 
toe  inner  segments,  which  tend  to  recurve.  Outer  seg- 


ments nearly  1  in.  long :  stamens  rather  shorter  than 
the  inner  segments  ;  green  color  occupying  half  the 
ontside  of  the  inner  segments.  Island  of  Klkarla  (the 
claasical  Ikarla).  See  0  C  III.  13:506.  On.  52.  p.  361 
and  49,  p.  330.  Int.  1893. 

CC.  Green  color  also  on  the  lover  halt  of  the  inner 
stgments. 

9.  Poster!,  Baker  Resembles  latifollus  in  foliage  and 
Elwesii  in  flower,  but  the  apical  lobes  of  the  inner  seg- 
ments are  short  and  erect,  and  smaller  than  in  Elwesii. 
Also  the  stamens  are  not  more  than  half  as  long  as  the 
inner  segments,  while  in  nivalis,  Elwesii  and  latifolius 
they  are  three-fourths  as  long. 
O.M.  34:154. 

AA.  Lrs.  plaited,  ths  edges  permanently  rolled  i 
B.  Green  color  only  near  the  sinus. 

10.  plicatus,  M.  Bleb.  Bulb  larger  than  in  nivalis: 
outer  segments  oblong  from  a  very  narrow  base,  very 
convex  on  the  bark.  9-12  lines  long,  wide-spreading  or 
even  reflexed :  inner  segments  green  in  the  upper  half, 
with  a  white  edge.  March,  April.  Crimea.  This  Is 
much  confounded  with  G.  Caucasicus.  G.C.  II.  11:236. 
B.R.  7:545.  B.M.2162.  G.M.  34:155. 

11.  grandilldnu,  Baker  (G.  mdrimus,  Baker,  not 
Velatowsky).  Possibly  a  hybrid  between  plicatus  and 
some  form  of  nivalis,  remarkable  for  its  robust  habit 
and  green  color,  extending  more  than  half  way  down  to- 
wards the  base  of  the  inner  segments.  Int.  1893.  See 
O.C.  III.  13:354  ,  656.  See  also  G.  Caucasicus,  var. 
maiimus.  No.  4. 

BB.  Green  color  also  on  the  lou-er  half  o-  the  inner 
segments. 

12.  Bysantlnus,  Baker.  Intermediate  between  plica- 
tus and  Elwesii.  "Lvs.  3  in.  broad,"  which  seems 
hardly  possible,  glaucous  on  both  sides,  especially  be- 
neath ;  margins  distinctly  and  permanently  recurved; 
outer  segments  oblong,  convex  on  back,  9  lines  long,  4 
lines  broad,  apical  lobes  somewhat  reflexed  and  crisped: 
stamens  much  shorter  than  inner  segments.  Int.  1893 
See  G.C.  III.  13:226  W.  M.  * 

OA  LAX  (Greek,  gala,  milk  ;  alluding  to  the  white- 
ness of  the  flowers).  Diapensiaeea.  Galax  lvs.,  with 
their  lovely  shades  of  red  or  bronze,  furnish  some  of 
the  most  artistic  decorative  material  for  Christmas. 
The  diapensla  family  has  only  6  genera,  and  all  of  them 
are  monotyplc  or  nearly  so.  The  family  seems  to  bo 
nearly  crowded  out  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  its 
geographical  distribution  Is  interesting.  Galax  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  genera  by  the  corolla  6- 
parted,  with  entire  segment*  :  stamens  connate  with 
the  spatulate  staminodes  :  anthers  1  -celled  :  style 
very  snort.  The  plant  has  long  been  cult,  in  hardy  bor- 
ders and  rockeries  for  Its  beautifully  tinted,  persistent 
lvs.  and  its  slender  spikes  of  fls.  borne  in  July.  The 
plant  grows  about  6-9  In.  high,  and  Is  native  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Virginia  to  Georgia.  J.  B.  Keller  recommends 
a  northern  aspect  in  the  lower  part  of  the  rockery, 
where  the  plants  can  hsve  shade  and  moisture.  Prop, 
by  division.  Galax  Is  usually  called  "Coltsfoot." 

aphylla,  Linn.  Galax.  Rhisome  perennial  :  lvs.  all 
from  the  root,  heart- or  kidney-shaped,  erenate-dentate. 
often  tinged  with  red  or  bronze,  with  radiating  i 
and  slender 
G.F.  5:605. 

the  scape.  w.  M. 

The  use  of  Galax  leaves  for  decorative  purposes  In  a 
commercial  way  dates  back  only  to  1890,  when  they 
were  introduced  to  the  northern  florist  trade  by  the 
writer,  who  had  experimented  with  them  for  several 
years  before  that  date,  sending  to  hospitals  and  Indi- 
viduals. The  reports  received  fully  justified  the  intro- 
ducer in  advertising  the  leaf  widely  as  a  florist's  deco- 
rative material  for  making  wreaths,  crosses,  and  In 
fact  all  design*  for  which  Ivy  leaves  up  to  that  time 
had  been  employed  almost  exclusively.  To-day  Galax 
leaves  hare  to  a  great  extent  taken  the  place  of  ivy 
leaves,  being  less  expensive,  easier  handled  and  kept, 
and  furnishing  long,  wiry  stems.  The  brilliant  bronze 


petiole,  sheathing  at  the  base.  B.M.  754. 
"Aphylla"  means  "leafless,"  referring  to 
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leaves  supply  a  color  long  needed  In  this  class  of  work. 
The  sixes  of  the  leaves  vary,  also,  from  inch  or  less  to 
6  inches  in  diameter,  further  extending  their  usefulness. 
Small  green  Galax  leaves  are  now  used  extensively  for 
hunching  with  violets,  taking  the  place  of  the  violet 
leaves.  Ono  of  the  features  of  the  holiday  season  in 
Boston  Is  the  fakir  with  his  stand  of  violets  bunched 
with  green  Qalaz.  They  come  in  again  and  are  used  the 
same  way  at  the  first  touch  of  spring,  when  the  early 
trailing  arbutus  or  "Mayflower"  appears  on  the  street. 
They  can  he  arranged  to  cover  much  more  space  than 
the  ivy  leaves,  and  do  not  have  to  be  wired,  as  Is  the 
rase  with  the  latter.  The  keeping  qualities  of  Galax  arc 
remarkable,  and  they  are  now  used  the  year  round  from 
cold  storage.  Outdoor  designs,  as  in  cemeteries,  will 
keep  fresh  and  bright  for  months  if  not  dried  out,  but 
otherwise  require  no  care.  A  favorite  arrangement  of 
Galax  leaves  is  to  place  them  loosely  in  a  small  vase, 
where  they  will  retain  their  bright  colors  and  shape  for 
weeks  even  in  a  close,  warm  room,  though  most  of  the 
leaves  are  used,  commonly  with  flowers,  in  designs 
made  up  by  the  florist.  As  a  Christmas  decoration 
they  stand  preeminent,  and  their  general  good  quail 
ties  mentioned  above  cause  them  to  be  used  throughout 
the  year,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  decorative  green, 
ferns  possibly  excepted. 

In  Philadelphia  a  few  seasons  ago  an  enterprislmr 
young  woman  Introduced  a  novel  and  tuking  innovation 
in  the  shape  of  potted  Galax  plants  for  society  dinner". 
Small,  brilliantly  colored  green  and  bronze  lvs.  were  ar 
ranged  in  tiny  pots,  specially  designed  by  Messrs. 
Sackett  ft  Company,  and  placed  at  each  plate,  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  the  gtieM*  as  souvenirs.  They  were  also 
sold  through  one  of  Philadelphia's  leading  merchants 
by  thousands.  The  larger  cities,  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  use  the  largest  quantities, 
though  many  of  these  are  retailed  again  to  smaller  cities 
and  towns  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
there  Is  a  large  export  trade  now  established  in  them, 
mostly  to  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  In  1MJ9-1900, 
about  70  tons  were  sold. 

The  area  over  which  Galax  is  collected  extends  from 
Virginia  to  Georgia,  and  Is  so  vast  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  exterminating  the  plant  by  collecting  the  leaves, 
even  if  it  were  injured  thereby,  which  does  not  seem 
to  l>e  the  case.  It  is  not  practicable  to  grow  the  plants 
for  the  harvest  of  leaves,  at  least  in  America,  the  pro- 
cess being  too  expensive.  I'nder  cultivation  they  would 
perhnps  not  average  one  perfect  salable  leaf  per  plant, 
as  a  speck  or  wormhole  renders  the  leaf  unfit  for  deco 
rative  purposes.  In  Europe  Galax  has  been  tried  with 
varying  success  under  glass,  the  leaves  bringing  a  Tery 
high  price. 

Ualax  aphylla  is  a  Ueautlfnl  ground-covering  plant, 
specially  adapted  to  the  Rhododendron  border,  where 
the  soil  and  situation  alike  are  suitable  to  its  growth, 
an  delights  in  shade  and  a  cool,  moist,  peaty  loam.  It* 
charms  are  far  better  known  in  England,  however,  than 
«t  home.  The  leaves,  when  full  grown,  are  always 
briicht  green,  the  brilliant  bronze  shndes  appearing 
later  when  the  plant  ripens  and  the  frosts  begin.  Then 
when  they  are  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  the 
alternating  freexing  and  sun  action  cause  the  leaves  to 
turn  in  a  short  time,  though  sometimes  this  occurs  loan 
extent  before  any  freexing  weather.  In  dense  shade  tbey 
always  remain  green.  In  spring,  when  the  sap  tieirins  to 
start,  the  leaves  often  turn  green  or  dingy  again,  ami 
eventually  die  down  the  second  season. 

Harlan  P.  Kki.sky. 

0  ALE  AH  DBA  (Greek  for  helmet  and  stamen \.  Ore-hid 
nrea>,  tribe  I'dndea*.  A  genus  of  deciduous  epiphytes. 
Lvs.  distichous,  membranaceous:  lahellum  Infuudlhuli- 
form:  sepals  and  petals  equal,  spreading:  column  erect, 
winged:  pollinia  2.  Culture  as  for  Eulophia. 

Devonian*.,  Llndl.  Stem  erect:  lvs.  linear-lanceolate, 
sheathing  at  base:  sepals  and  petals  lanceolate,  reddish 
brown,  with  green  margins;  Inbellura  whitish,  veined  in 
front  with  crimson.  From  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Nigro. 
H.M.  41110.  I.H.  21:176.  A. F.  6:600. 

Bansri,  Llndl.  Stems  sul>cylindrie.  nearly  fusiform: 
lvs.  lanceolate:  racemes  terminal,  drooping:  hV  large; 
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sepals  and  petals  similar,  lanceolate,  yellowish;  label- 
lum  pale  yellow  in  the  throat,  interior  portion  purplish. 
Mex.S.  B.R.  26:49.  P.M.  14:49. 

D'Escagrnolleaa*,  Reichb.  f.  Stems  terete,  tapering 
both  ways:  lvs.  lanceolate,  pointed:  racemes  terminal 
and  drooping :  sepals  and  petals  similar,  ascending, 
narrow,  yellowish;  lip  funnel-form  or  nearly  bell-form, 
fluted,  with  a  rose-purple  blotch  on  the  lower  limb. 
Braxll.  l.H.  34:22  (1887).  Oams  Ames. 

OALEOA  (Greek,  gala,  milk  :  supposed  to  Increase 
the  flow  of  mllkl.  Legnminbsor .  Of  109  names  of  spe- 
cies in  this  genus,  only  6  are  now  retained,  most  of  the 
rest  being  referred  to  Tephrosia.  The  2  plants  men 
tioned  below  are  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  of  the 
easiest  culture,  about  3  ft.  high,  with  odd-pinnate  lvs. 
and  pea-shaped  lis.  of  purplish  blue  or  white.  They  do 
not  require  frequent  division,  make  bushy  plants,  and 
bear  in  July  and  Aug.  many  dense,  axillary  and  termi- 
nal racemes  of  lis.,  which  are  useful  for  cutting.  Seeds 
of  Goat's  Rue  are  still  offered  abroad  among  miscel- 
laneous agricultural  seeds,  but  the  plants  are  little 
known  in  this  country. 

A.  Leaflets  lanceolate  .-  stipule i  broadly  lanceolate. 

officinalis,  Linn.  Ooat's  Hi'i.  Height  2-3  ft.:  Ifta. 
mucronate:  lis.  purplish  blue.  En.,  W.Asia.  Var.  Alb* 
or  albiflo ra  is  commoner  In  cult.  tin.  50,  p.  209.  —  A  rose- 
colored  variety  is  sold  abroaA;  also  a  dwarf,  compact, 
lilac-fid .  variety. 

JiA .  Leaflets  lanceolate  :  stipule*  broadly  orate. 

orisntalil,  Lam.  Foliage  and  stipules  larger:  fls.  pur- 
plish blue,  nodding:  pods  pendulous.  Caucasus.  B.M. 
2192.  B.  R.  4:326. --Height  2K-4  ft. :  rootstock  creep 
lng:  stem  simple."    J.  H.  Keller. 

J.  B.  Kxllir  and  \V.  M. 

GALIUM  (Gallon  was  the  name  of  a  plant  mentioned 
by  Dioscorides  as  used  in  curdling  milk.  G.  rmm  is 
used  locally  abroad  for  this  purpose).  Jiubidceo?,  Bid 
straw  or  Lai>t'8  Beustraw,  because  of  the  legend  that 
one  of  these  plants  was  in  the  hay  on  which  the  mother 
•I  Christ  rested.  This  genus  contains  150-250  species, 
widely  scattered  in  temperate  regions,  mostly  weeds, 
often  harsh  to  the  touch,  but  frequently  beautiful  in 
their  regular,  mathematical  habit,  caused  by  the  whorled 


890.  Whorlsd  foliage  of  a  Bedstraw-  the  native 


arrangement  of  the  lvs.  A  few  plants  are  slightly  used 
abroad  in  carpeting  rockeries,  but  O.  Moltngo  is  a 
standard  plant  with  many  florists  who  have  a  hardy 
bonier    Their  delicate  sprays  of  minute  white  flower. 
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are  used  to  lighten  the  effect  of  bouquets  of  other  fli., 
notably  aweet  peas,  which  can  hardly  be  arranged  with 
their  own  foliage,  and  which  Id  large  masses  are  Inclined 
to  look  heavy  and  lumpy.  Qypsopbilas,  which  are  used 
for  the  tame  purpose,  bloom  later.  They  have  an  equal 
infinity  of  detail,  which  baffles  the  eye  to  comprehend. 
The  botanist's  analysis  of  all  this  misty  delicacy  and 
airy  grace  la  "lis.  In  axillary  and  terminal,  trlchotomous 
rymes  and  panicles.  "  He  also  declares  that  the  Ivs.  are 
really  opposite,  the  intervening  members  of  the  whorls 
being  stipules.  Pig.  890.  Galiums  are  annual  or  peren- 
nial herbs,  with  4-anglcd,  slender  stems  and  small, 
white,  green,  yellow  or  purple  fl«.;  corolla  wheel-shaped, 
4-lobed:  stamens  4:  styles  2.  The  following  are  peren- 
nials from  creeping  rootatocks,  with  white  fls.  in  termi- 
nal panicles. 

A.  Lvt.in4'»:  fruit  laity. 
bareale,  Linn.    Height  J^— iVi  ft.:  stem  rather  firm, 
erect  and  slightly  branched:  Ivs.  lanceolate  or  linear, 
n-ribbed.  scarcely  rough  at  the  edges,  often  1  in.  long: 
petals  with  very  short,  incurred  points.  Native. 

a  a.  Lv$.  Im  S't  or  6's  :  tr.  tmootk  or  slightly  granultttd. 

Linn.  Stem  1-3  ft.  long,  more  or  less 
1 :"  Ivs.  obovate  to  oblong  or  linear,  more  or  less 
rouirh  at  edges,  always  terminated  by  a  little  point:  pet- 
als abruptly  narrowed  into  a  relatively  long  point.  —This 
i»  known  in  some  places >s  "Baby's  Breath," although 
that  name  Is  also  given  to  Oypsophilas  (which  seel. 
F.u.  Perennial. 

GALPHlMIA  (anagram  of  Malpighia).  Malpigkid 
<m,  an  order  of  almost  no  horticultural  value.  This  ge- 
nus Includes  a  yellow-fld.  shrub  cult,  in  the  extreme 
Sooth,  and  valued  for  the  exceptional  length  of  its  flow- 
ering season.  The  genua  has  a  doten  or  less  species, 
mostly  Mexican.  Shrubs  or  subsbrubs :  Irs.  op- 
posite, slightly  glaucous  on  both  aides  or  be- 
neath, entire  or  obscurely  toothed,  glandular  at 
the  margin  or  base  of  blade  or  at  the  tip  of  the 
leaf-stalk:  racemes  terminal:  flu.  yellow  or  red- 
«li»h.  O.  nltida,  probably  a  recent  species,  is 
«-ult.  by  E  N.  Reasoner.  Three  or  four  other 
kinds  an  rarely  eult.  under  glass  abroad. 

GALTOBIA  (after  Francis  Galton,  the  dis- 
tinguished anthropological  writer).  Giant  Svm- 
mkk  Hvacijith.  One  of  the  few  Cape  bulbs  that 
are  practically  hardy.  This  One  plant  grows  3-5 
ft.  high  and  produces  racemes  9-12  in.  long  of 
white,  funnel-shaped,  pendulous  fls.  in  July  or 
later.  The  plants  should  be  heavily  mulched  If 
left  outdoors  where  winters  are  severe.  In  favored 
localities  the  bulbs  may  be  left  for  several  years 
with  increasingly  better  results.  Large  clumps 
are  desirable.  They  have  been  suggested  for 
cemetery  planting.  The  genus  differs  from  hya- 


Uamolepfs  annus. 


flue  yellow- 
■omiMMlte  for 
editing*. 


rioths  mainly  by  Its  more 
tened  seeds.  The  other  2 
•  peeles  are  inferior  to  the 
following,  which  was  In- 
troduced by  Lelrhtlin  in 
the  early  seventies,  and 
now  holds  a  permanent 
Place  In  horticulture.  The 
plants  prefer  a  rich,  open, 
moist  soil : 


flat 


Deene. 

nrtnthut  candle 
Baker  I.    Fig.  891. 


ant. 
Bulb 
:  Ivs. 
2S  ft. 
long :  scape  often  4  ft. 
high:  racemes  12-20-fld.: 
rt«  fragrant.  F.8. 21:2173. 
G.C  1871:380:  1872:1090 
and  II.  15:273.  R.H.  1883, 
p.  X'.  P.O.  3:101.  A.  O. 
1"  W.  M. 


GAMBOGE. 

Garr.n.a 


See  under 


OAM0LEPI8  (Greek  for  tailed  $raUt;  referring  to 
t  lie  involucre  I.  Comp6tita.  About  a  dozen  8.  African 
herbs  or  small  shrubs,  somewhat  allied  botanlcally  to 
Chrysanthemum.  Lvs.  alternate  and  mostly 
plnnatiseet:  peduncles  l-headed,tbe  heads  bear- 
ing 1  series  of  yellow,  pistillate  rays,  the  disk  fls. 
perfect:  akenes  without  pappus,  wingless  and 
L'lalrous. 

annua,  Less.  \  G.  Tagite s,  DC).  Fig. 892.  An- 
nual, of  wiry  growth,  a  foot  or  less  high,  very 
lloriferous:  Ivs.  pinnate  or  pinnately  parted,  5-7 
lobes  or  leaflets  on  either  side  of  the  rachis  and 
the  leaflets  entire  or  lobed:  Involucre  nearly  or 
quite  urn-shaped,  the  scales  joined  more  than 
half  their  length:  fl. -heads  bright  yellow  or 
orange,  J-«  In.  acrosa.-Hardy  or  half-bardy.  Of 
easiest  culture  from  seeds  in  sunny  places,  and 
most  excellent  for  ribbon  borders  and  for  low 
mas*  effects.   Continuous  bloomer,    i,.  h.  B. 

0 ABClHIA  ( L.  Garcin,  who  lived  and  collected 
In  India,  and  wrote  In  the  eighteenth  century). 
duttitera.  This  genus  includes  the  Mangosteen, 
which  la  declared  by  some  connoisseurs  to  be  one 
of  the  rarest  and  most  luscious  of  all  tropical 
fruits;  also  the  Gamboge  Tree,  whose  resinous 
juice  yields  a  well -known  pigment  and  purgative. 
The  Mangosteen  is  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies: 
the  Gamboge  Tree  is  also  cult,  in  S.  Fla.   It  is  a 
broad-leaved  tree  of  slow  growth.  The  Mango- 
steen is  about  the  site  and  shape  of  an  orange, 
with  rind  considerably 
thicker,  and  edible  seg- 
ments of  form  and  ar- 
rangement like  those  of 
nn  orange.    It  is  bril- 
liantly colored  outside 
with  rich  purple.  The 
persistent  stigmas  and 
calyx  lobes  are  seen  in 
Fig.  893.  The  flavor  is 
said  to  suggest  some- 
thing between  a  grape 
and  a  peach.  Number- 
less efforts  are  said  to 
.  hare  been  made  to  nat- 

Iuralite  this  tree  in  the 
tropics  without  success. 
The  successful  ripening 
of  this  fruit  i 
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la  u  mi  ally  regarded  as  a  consummate  achievement  in 
the  art  of  gardening. 

Mangostana,  Linn.  Manoostxbv.  Fig.  093.  Height 
20  ft.:  Its.  7-8  in.  long,  elliptic:  la,  reddish ;  petals  4: 
fr.  about  2K  in.  in  diam.  B.M.  4847.  L.B.C.  0:845.  F.S. 
22:2359.  G.C.  II.  4:657. 

Xorella,  Dear.  Oambooe  Trxb.  Height  30-50  ft. :  Ira. 
more  tapering  at  both  end*:  fls.  yellowlab:  fr.  resem- 
bling a  Morello  cherry  in  aiie  and  shape.  v,\  M. 

The  Mangosteen  is  a  native  of  the  Malay  peninsula 
and  archipelago.  It  is  cultivated,  and  bears  fruit  In 
some  parts  of  Ceylon  and  in  a  few  spots  in  the  Madras 

Presidency,  but  no  success  baa  been  obtained  in  its  cul- 
tiration  in  other  parts  of  India.  DeCandolle,  In  his  "Ori- 
gin of  Cultivated  Plants,"  says:  "Among  cultivated 
plants  it  is  one  of  the  most  local,  both  in  its  origin,  habi- 
tation and  cultivation."  In  the  West 
Indies  it  ia  successfully  cultivated  in 
Trinidad  and  Jamaica,  but  only  in 
spots  where  the  climate  is  moist,  hot 
and  fairly  equable  all  through  the 
year ;  for  Instance,  In  the  Jamaica 
Botanic  Gardens  it  bears  good  crops  of 
fair-sired  fruit  at  faatk-ton.  in  a  val- 


893.   The   Mangoateen  — 
Qarcinia  Mangostana. 

(X)».) 
One  of  the  choicest 
tropical  fntita. 


ley  on  the  north  side,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  76°  F. 
and  an  annual  rainfall  of  113  inches,  whereas  attempts 
to  arrow  it  have  failed  at  Hope  Gardens,  In  the  Liguanea 
plain  of  the  south  aide,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  72° 
ami  an  annual  rainfall  of  52  inches.  Experience  In 
southern  India  is  much  the  same;  it  will  grow  only  in 
valleys,— not  in  the  open  plains.  In  England  the  tree 
has  been  grown  in  hothouses  and  the  fruit  ripened  auc- 
cessfully. 

The  Gamboge  Tree  Is  much  more  widely  distributed, 
being  native  throughout  India,  Ceylon,  Malaya  and 
Siam.  Aa  one  might  expect,  Its  cultivation  is  easy,  as  it 
stands  a  considerable  amount  of  variation  of  moisture 
and  heat.  In  Jamaica  it  has  become  naturalized  In  some 
parts  of  the  wetter  districts.  Wu.  Fawcxtt. 

GARDEN  and  GARDENING.  The  word  Garden 
etymologically  means  an  inclosed  space,  and  Garden- 
ing is,  therefore,  distinguished  from  sericulture  by  be- 
ing carried  on  within  an  lnclosure  of  some  kind  Instead 
of  in  the  open  fields.  Gardening  operations  are  usually 


conducted  on  a  smaller  scale  than  those  of  agriculture, 
and  by  more  intensive  methods.  Gardening  and  horti- 
culture are  really  aynonymous  terms,  but,  by  usage,  a 
horticulturist  ia  supposed  to  have  a  more  extended 
training  and  wider  range  of  activities  than  a  gardener. 
Moreover,  the  word  Gardening  now  suggests  more  of 
the  private,  homelike  and  personal  point  of  view, 
whereas  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  American  hor 
tieulture  is  the  immense  commercial  importance  of 
fruit-growing  on  a  greater  scale  than  that  of  Old  World 
Gardening,  and  a  marked  emphaais  of  the  professional 
aide  of  a  fruit-grower'a  work.  The  history  and  discus' 
sion  of  Gardening  are,  therefore,  set  forth  In  thia  book 
under  Horticulture.  Large  private  places  are  often 
divided  into  Fruit  Garden,  Kitchen  Garden  and  Flower 
Garden.  Fruit-growing  is  the  aame  aa  Pomology 
(which  see).  Kitchen-Gardening,  in  its  widest  aenae,  is 
the  same  aa  Vegetable-Gardening  (which  see),  or  the 
more  learned  word,  Olericulture;  but  the  expression 
Kitchen-Gardening  is  now  less  common,  and  generally 
indicates  the  private  and  uncommercial  point  of  view, 
whereas  Market  ••  iardening  and  Truck-Gardening 
(which  are  practically  the  same)  are  now  the  chief 
words  used  for  the  wholesale  and  commercial  aide  of 
Vegetable-Gardening  in  the  V.  8.  Flower-Gardening,  a 
third  primary  division  of  Garden- 
ing, is  the  aame  as  Floriculture 
(which  see).  Under  Ornamental 
Gardening  and  Landscape  Garden- 
ing are  explained  the  two  different 
points  of  view  in  the  nse  of  plants 
and  flowers  for  their 
own  mkes  or  when 
grouped  for  artistic 
effects,  the  nature- 
like or  picturesque 
conception  being  act 
forth  under  Land- 
scape  Gardening,  and 
the  artificial  or  mere- 
ly decorative  atyles 
under  Ornamental 
Gardening.  America 
being  the  only  coun- 
try where  cut-flowers 
are  commercially  more  important  at  present  than 
the  trade  in  potted  plants,  a  special  article  is  de- 
voted to  Cut-flowers  in  this  work.  Other  depart- 
ments of  Ornamental  Gardening  are  treated  un- 
der Greenhouse  Management,  Alpine  Gardens 
(including  Mock  Gardens),  Aquatics  (Including 
Bog  Garch  frees.  Shrubs,  Herbaceous  Per- 
ennials and  Annuals. 

GARDENER'S    GARTER.     Arundo  P<mar, 
var.  mrirj/nfu,  and  Phalnri$  arundinacta ,  var. 


GARDENIA!  after  Alexander  <  iardeu.M.D.,  of  Charles 
ton,  B.C.,  a  correspondent  of  Lltinwus).  JiubiAcrtt.  This 
includes  the  Capo  Jasmine,  a  teuder  shrub  2-6  ft.  high, 
with  thick,  evergreen  foliage  and  large  double,  waxy 
Camellia-like,  fragrant  fls.  It  blooms  from  May  to  Sept. 
in  the  South,  where  It  Is  often  used  for  hedges,  and  is 
hardy  as  far  north  as  Va.  In  the  middle  of  the  century 
the  ('ape  Jasmine  was  considered  oneof  the  finest  stove 
shrubs  in  cultivation,  but  with  the  waning  popularity  of 
Camellias  the  doom  of  the  ('ape  Jasmine  as  a  conserva- 
tory plant  was  sealed.  The  Camellia  has  a  greater  range 
of  color,  and  has  hsd  hundreds  of  varieties,  while  Its 
scented  rival  has  had  barely  adoxen.  The  flowers  of  the 
Cnpe  Jssmine  have  never  been  so  perfectly  regular  as 
those  of  a  Camellia,  and  the  plants  are  very  subject  to 
insect  enemies.  Their  bloom  Is  successions!  rather  than 
close,  and  large  plants  are  therefore  not  so  abowy  as 
Camellias.  They  are  considerably  grown  abroad  for  cut 
fls.  in  early  spring,  young  plnnts  a  season  or  two  old  be- 
ing used  for  beat  results.  The  variety  with  Tariegated 
foliage  is  d  warfer  and  weaker  growing.  The  true  botani- 
cal name  of  the  Cape  Jasmine  is  G.  jasmino\d*i,  a 
name  almost  never  used  in  the  trade.  "Cape  Jasmine" 
Itself  Is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  the  vitality 
of  an  erroneous  popular  name.  The  single-:!,],  formi 
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[  much  later  than  the  double,  and  baa  always 
been  lesa  popular.  The  earliest  picture  of  a  living  plant 
with  single  At.  was  published  in  1820  in  B.R.  449.  Some 
fine  plants  still  known  to  the  trade  as  Gardenias  are 
bow  placed  in  the  allied  genera  Randia  and  M  itriostigma. 
These  two  genera  have  a  many-celled  ovary,  wbile  that 
of  Gardenia  is  1 -celled.  The  calyx  in  Gardenia  is  often 
tubular.  In  Mitriostigma  6-parted,  in  Randia  various. 
The  testa  of  the  seeds  is  membranaceous  in  Randia; 
in  Mitriostigma  rather  fibrous.  Gardenias  are  obtain- 
able chiefly  through  southern  and  Callfornlan  dealers, 
(.'ape  Jasmines  are  also  handled  by  importers  of  Japan- 
ese plants,  who  sometimes  offer  seeds  also.  G.  lucida 
was  probably  introduced  by  Reasoner,  and  O.  Jiotk- 
sushi  by  Franceschi.  For  the  true  Jasmines  (which 
belong  to  the  olive 
plants),  see  Jatminnm. 

0  florida  and  Q.  radicant  have  lone  been  1  _ 
and  oar  nurserymen  •till  keep  the  names  distinct.  Theonli 
difference  which  DeCandolle  records  is  that  O.  florida  Is  more 
shrubby  and  erect,  with  elliptical  Ivs.  acnte  at  both  ends,  grow- 
ing spontaneously  in  China  and  cult,  in  Japan,  while  Q.  radi- 
n»iu  has  a  stem  that  take*  root,  Isnceolate  lvs.,  and  Is  s  native 
of  Japan.  Both  plants,  IirCandolle  wrote,  were  colt,  in  India 
and  at  the  Cape.  E1H»  founded  the  genus  upon  a  double-fid. 
apecuasu.  which  he  figured  In  the  Phil. Trans.  Roy.  8oc.  bond, 
is  YXl.  In  1*16  Sims  pictured  a  double  form  In  B.M.  1842  with 
these  remarks :  "In  the  way  that  Gardenia  radiatnt  Is  trcvatod 
in  our  stores,  the  stems  show  no  disposition  to  put  forth  roots; 
but  probably  would  were  they  suffered  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  earth.  It  is  doubtful  whether  It  has  ever  been  seen  in  this 
country,  or  even  in  China,  with  a  single  flower.  There  Is  a 
great  aOnity  between  this  species  and  Uardrnia  florida.  from 
which  it  differs  very  little,  except  In  the  lesser  sixe  of  Its  flow- 
ers and  Waves,  which  last  are  narrowed  at  both  eitromiti<-«. 
The  flowers  have  nearly  the  same  fragrant  smell,  and  the  plant, 
flowering  more  freely  and  being  more  easily  propagated  than 
the  true  Cape  Jasmine,  it  has  of  late  much  taken  the  place  of 
this  last,  and  Is  frequently  sold  for  It."  Before  1X30,  Sir  J. 
Wmlth  wrote  in  Bees'  Encyr.:  "The  original  Idea  and  char- 
acter of  this  en  us  are  taken  from  O.  Honda,  commonly  called 
'Caps  Jasmine.'  This  was  first  brought  to  England  by  Capt. 
Hatrhlnson  (of  the  Godalphin  Indlaman).  who,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  met  with  a  bush  of  it  in  full  flower, 
somewhere  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  probably  in  a  eulti* 
ratal  state.  He  brought  the  whole  plant  in  a  pot  to  Englnnd. 
•  •  •  Mr.  Gordon,  the  nurseryman,  having  obtained  Tayirs 
from  the  tree,  propagated  it  so  successfully  that  be  is  said  to 
have  gained  more  than  500  I.  by  the  produce.  It  la  now  fre- 
quent In  our  gardens,  treated  as  a  stove  plant,  though  it  chiefly 
requires  heat  In  the  early  spring  to  make  it  bloom,  being  at 
other  times  a  hardy  greenhouse  plant.  The  flowers  are  the  size 
and  aspect  of  a  doable  tfartittut  poet  true,  with  a  sweet  and 
very  powerful  scent,  reaemhltng  the  flavour  of  ginger.  They 
turn  huff  as  they  fade."  From  the  above  evidence,  and  from 
the  pictures  cited  below,  it  seems  clear  that  If  the  trade  names 
0.  rWfuaci,  florida  and  radicant  really  represent  3  distinct 
varieties,  the  only  single  distinction  that  can  be  made  Is  In 
width  of  foliage:  Fortune*  having  lvs.  2  in.  wide,  florida 
is  .  and  ruduxiH*        in.  wide. 


O.  radicant, 
Forpletnres 


bob.  Calyx  tpatke  likt. 
,  Linn.  f.  Lvs.  broadly  elliptic, 
pairs  of  glands  along  the  midribs :  flu.  3  In. 
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A. 
II. 


Corolla  tube  cylindrical. 
Calyx  teitk  S  long  teeth. 
C.  Sibt  on  Ike  calyx. 
jssmtnoides,  Ellis.  (O.  florida,  Linn. 
Thunb.  |.  Caps  Jasmins.  Discussed  above, 
of  double  forms,  see  B.M.  1842  and  2627  and  B.R.  1:73  \ 
•ingle,  B.R.  6:449  and  B.M.  3349;  normal  and  varie- 
gated foliage,  R.H.1864.  p.  30.  China.  Var.  Fortuniana. 
Liidl.(0.WrfMMW.Hort.).  B.R. 32:43.  F.S.2:IT7.  R.B. 
23:241.  In  IKK!  John  Ssul  advertised  O.  c  itnetliatlbra 
in  addition  to  O.  cidlr-ia*.  O.  florida  and  vars.  major 
1  majfetiea.  U.  Sintntit grandiflora  of  Berger's eata- 


oc.  Sibt  not  prteent. 
Roxb.  Bnds  resinous  :  Ivs.  oblong  :  stipules 
annular,  Tariously  divided  at  the  mouth,  unequnlly 
lohed.  India,  Burma,  Luton.  —  The  calyx  teeth  are  not 
deenrrent.  as  In  the  I  ape  Jessamine,  and  thus  the  calyx 
does  not  have  the  ribbed  look. 

Bft.  Calyx  tubular,  srifa  6  very  tkori  tettk. 
aaoana,  Sims.  Differs  from  all  here  described  In  hav- 
ing numerous  strong  spines  nearly  S  In.  long,  which  are 
ax'llary.  Lvs.  oval,  acute,  short-stalked  :  fl*.  subtermi- 
nal ;  corolla  tube  1  in.  long,  longer  than  the  lobes,  which 
are  6,  obovate,  white,  with  margins  incurved  enough  to 
•how  the  rosy  back.  India  or  China. 


white;  corolla  lobes  8,  overlapping.  S.Afr, 
-  "  Dwarf -growing. "—  fra  nceecki. 

aa.  Corolla  lube  tkort  and  vide- 

B.  Fit.  S  in.  long  and  broad. 
Bothmannia,  Linn.  f.  Very  distinct  in  foliage 
fi.  Lvs.  with  pairs  of  hairy  glands  along  the  midrib: 
calyx  ribbed,  with  5  long  teeth,  equaling  the  short, 
cylindrical  portion  of  the  corolla  tube ;  corolla  tub* 
rather  suddenly  swelled,  ribbed  :  lobes  5,  long-acumi- 
nate, whitish,  spotted  purple  in  the  mouth.  S.  Afr. 
B.M.  690.    L.B.C.  ll:1053.-"Fls.  pale  yellow."- Fran- 


BB.  Fit.  lH  in.  long  and  broad. 
globoea,  I  loch  st.  Lvs.  oblong,  short-acuminate;  leaf- 
stalk nearly  3-5  lines  long  :  lis.  white,  inside  hairy  and 
lined  pale  yellow;  calyx  small,  with  5  very  short  teeth; 
corolla  tube  wide  at  the  base  and  gradually  swelled  ; 
lobes  5,  short-acuminate.  S.  Afr.  B.M.  4791.  F.S. 
9:951. 


W.  M. 

Gardenia  jasminoldss  (the  true  Cap*  Jasmine)  has 
again  become  very  popular,  even  suggesting  its  popu- 
larity thirty  years  ago,  when  its  wax-like,  fragrant  blos- 
soms were  highly  fashionable.  Then  several  of  the  lead- 
ing florists  erected  special  houses  for  it,  In  order  that  they 
might  flower  it  in  the  winter  season.  The  writer  had 
charge  of  one  of  these  houses.  The  attempt  to  bloom 
them  in  midwinter  was,  however,  only  partly  successful, 
for  it  is  against  the  nature  of  the  plant  to  force  it  into 
bloom  before;  the  turn  of  the  sun  In,  say,  January,  if 
the  plants  have  been  well  established  the  previous  sum- 
mer and  are  well  set  with  flower  buds,  they  can  be  suc- 
cessfully forced  into  bloom  In  a  snnny  greenhouse,  giv- 
ing them  stove  heat  and  frequent  syringings  with  tepid 
water.  The  plants  will  be  entirely  covered  with  their 
great  blossoms.  To  grow  and  prepare  sueh  plants,  cut- 
tings with  two  or  three  joints  or  eyes  of  well-ripened 
wood  should  be  made  in  December  or  January,  putting 
them  into  the  propagating  bed  of  sharp  sand,  with 
■bottom  heat  of  not  less  than  75°,  and  keeping  close  until 
eallused.  Then  air  can  be  admitted.  After  rooting,  they 
should  be  potted  Into  small  pots  and  grown  on  until  the 
middle  of  May,  when  they  can  be  planted  out  into  a  cold- 
frame  or  old  hotbed,  Into  a  rich,  sandy  loam,  giving  them 
the  full  sun  and  treating  them  the  same  as  Firut  elattica 
Is  now  grown.  Abundance  of  water  and  frequent  syring- 
ing are  essential.  Pinch  the  shoots,  so  as  to  make  the 
plants  busby  and  branchy.  In  the  latter  part  of  August 
or  beginning  of  September  the  plants  should  be  potted 
into  6-,  6-  or  7-Inch  pots,  according  to  their  site,  then 
placed  either  in  a  hotbed  with  gentle  bottom  beat  or 
in  a  bouse  where  a  moist  stove  temperature  can  be 
maintained  until  the  plants  are  well  rooted.  During  this 
period  they  should  be  slightly  shaded,  after  whirb  the 
plants  can  be  hardened  off  and  put  into  their  winter 
quarters.  Put  in  a  cool  greenhouse  where  Azaleas  or 
Camellias  or  other  New  Holland  or  Cape  stock  is  win- 
tered, until  their  time  for  forcing  into  flower  arrives,  in 
tbe  early  part  of  the  new  year. 

There  is  considerable  difference  between  the  large-leaf 
or  Fortuniana  variety  and  the  common  U.  jatminoidet. 
While  the  same  treatment  will  answer  for  both,  and  the  fl. 
of  the  former  is  much  larger,  it  is  not  so  profitable  for 
commercial  purposes  as  the  ordinary  O.  jatminoidet. 
There  is  also  a  difference  between  these  and  the  variety 
known  as  (i.  radicant,  and  Its  variegated  variety,  radV 
eant  fol.  rar.  These  plants  grow  much  dwarfer,  and 
their  habit  Is  more  radicant  or  flat  or  prostrate  in 
growth.  Their  foliage  is  myrtle-like  and  the  flowers  are 
much  smaller  and  are  less  valuable.  These,  however, 
make  good  flowering  (dwarf)  pot-plants  under  similar 
treatment.  The  variegated  form  is  cultivated  in  great 
abundance  In  Japan,  In  the  gardens  In  semi-tropical 
sections.  None  of  the  other  varieties  is  of  much  com- 
mercial Importance,  and  they  have  value  only  in  botani- 
cal collections.  n.  A.  Sikbrbcht. 


GARDEN  LEMON 


GASTEKIA 


Curumtt  Mtlo. 
GARDOQUIA  betonicoldes  =,  Cedrontlla  Mttitana. 


GARLAND  FLOWER  In  the  South 
lltdyehium  roronarium.  Often 


GARGET.    Phytolacea  dteandra. 


Daphnt  Vneo- 


GARLIC  [Allium  sa/lrum,  Linn.).  Hardy  perennial 
bulbous  plant,  closely  allied  to  the  onion.  It  ie  native 
of  southern  Europe.    It  has  flat  leaves,  and  the  bulb  ia 

composed  of  several  separ- 
able parts  or  bulbeU,  called 
cloves.  These  cloves  are 
planted,  as  onion  sets  are, 
in  spring  or  in  fall  in  the 
South.  They  mature  in  i 


mer  and  early  fall.  If  the 
soil  is  rich,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  break  over  the  tops 
to  prevent  too  much  top 
growth  and  to  make  the 
bulbs  better,  as  is  sometimes 
done  with  onions.  This  is 
done  when  the  top  growth 
has  reached  normal  full  size. 
The  cloves  are  usually  set 
4-6  in.  apart  In  drill*.  Inordi- 
nary garden  soil.  The  bulbs 
are  used  in  cookery,  but 
mostly  amongst  the  foreign 
I>opulation.  Strings  of  bulbs 
braided  together  by  their 
tops  are  common  in  metro- 
politan markets  (Fig.  894). 

L.  H.  B. 

GAELIC    PEAR.  See 

Cratttra. 

GARRYA  (after  Nicholas 
Garry,  secretary  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company). 
Including  Fadyinia.  Cor- 
ndrftv.  Ornamental  ever- 
green shrubs  with  opposite, 
petioled,  entire  Ivs.,  with 
the  small  greenish  white  or 
yellowish  lis.  in  catklnliko, 
often  pendulous  spikes,  and 
with  dark  purple  or  dark 
blue  berries.  None  of  the 
species  is  hardy  North,  but 
O.  IVdfrai,  var.  flavttcen* , 
and  also  O.  Frtmonti, which 
sre  the  hardiest,  can  prob- 
nblyhe  grown  north  to  New 
York  in  sheltered  positions, 
while  the  others  are  hardy 
only  South.  They  are  well 
adapted  for  evergreen  shrub- 
beries, and  the  staminate 
plants  are  especially  decora- 
tive in  early  spring  with  the 
*howy,  pendulous  catkins,  which  in  G.tltiptica  attain 
to  1  ft.  ia  length  and  often  bloom  In  midwinter.  The 
Oarryaa  thrive  well  in  a  well-drained  soil  and  in  suuny, 
sheltered  position;  In  England  they  are  often  grown  on 
walls.  Prop,  by  needs  or  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened 
wood  under  glass  ;  also  by  layers  and  sometimes  by 
grafting  on  Aucuha.  About  10  species  InW.  N.  America 
from  S.  Oreeon  to  S.  Mexico,  west  to  W.  Texas.  Shrubs 
with  exstipulate  Ivs.:  Us.  dianrloiis,  apetalons,  1-3  in  the 
axils  of  opposite  bracts  on  elonirated,  often  drooping, 
axillary  spikes;  alnminate  II*  with  4  sepals  and  4  sta- 
mens, pistillate  with  2  sepals  and  2  styles  and  a  1- 
cellcd  ovary :  berry  l-2-*ceded.  rather  dry. 

elliptic*.  Dongl.  Shrub,  to  8  ft.:  Ivs.  elliptic  to  oval- 
oblong,  obtuse  or  acute,  usually  undulate,  glabrous 
above,  densely  tomentose  benrnth.  l'i-3  in.  long:  3  fls. 
In  the  axil*  of  short  and  broad,  pointed  bracts;  spike* 


rather  denae,  staminate  2-12  In.  long,  often  branched, 
pistillate  1-3  in.  loug :  fr.  globose,  silky  tomento-e 
Calif,  to  New  Mex.  B.R.  20:1686.  On.  33.  p.  562  :  51,  p. 
257;  53,  p.  449  ;  65,  p.  258. -This  Is  the  handsomest 
species,  and  stands  about  10°  of  frost  (sometimes  more 
in  a  sheltered  position. 

Thnrtti,  Carr.  (O.  tlliptiea  x  Fddyni).  Shrub,  t.» 
15  ft.:  Ivs.  elliptic  to  elliptic-oblong,  at  length  glossy 
and  glabrous  above,  whitish  tomeutose  beneath,  2-5  in 
long:  bracts  remote,  ovate-lanceolate,  with  usually  1  it. 
in  each  axil;  apikes  shorter  than  those  of  the  former- 
fr.  ovoid,  tomentose.  Originated  in  France.  R.H.  18«;!». 
p.  17;  1879,  p.  154,  155. 

0  FAdtimi  Hook.  (Padyenla  Hookerl,  Oriseb.).   Shrub  <■■ 
1.1  ft.:  Ivs.  elliptic  to  oblong,  acute  or  mueronulate,  fk»» 
above,  tomentrme  beneath  or  almost  glabrous  at  length.  J-4  tr< 
long:  bracts oblong-laneenlate.  remote:  fr.  tomentose.  Jamais 
Cuba.  —  (S.  rWrnnnti,  Torr.   Shrub,  to  10  ft.:  Ivs.  ovate  to  ob- 
long, acute,  glabrous  on  both  sides,  yellowish  greeo.  1-1  in 
long:  spikes  dense,  5-A  in.  long,  with  sbort  brarta :  fr.  perii 
celled,  glabrous.   Ore.  to  Calif.  M.C.  11.  13:441.-0.  maer. 
pktflla,  Benth.   Shrub,  to  o  ft.:  Ivs.  ovate  to  obloog-ovat*- 
glabron*  above.  viIlona-pnl>eiirent  beneath.  2—5  in.  long:  spike* 
dense  and  short:  fr.  nesslle.    Mexico — O.  Ytateki.  Keilog.- 
Kpreadlng  shrub,  to  S  ft.:  Iv».  elliptic-ovate  to  elliptic-oblong, 
acute,  yellowish  green,  sliky-tomenlos*  beneath.  lS^J<  In 
long:  spikes  dense,  1-3  in.  long:  fr.  sessile,  tuually  silky  t.. 
mentose.  Nevada  to  Calif,  ami  N.  Mex.— Var.  tUn*Mr»4,  Cool! 
A  Rvsns  (O.  flavcsrens.  Wats.],  hns  the  Ivs.  smaller,  longer 
petioled  and  Ion*  puliesrent ;  it  is  the  more  northern  form  an<l 
hardier.  Speeie*  named  for  J.  A.  Yeatcb.  botanical  explorer  of 
Cedros  Island,  f 


GAROGA  (native  name).  liurttracea.  This  include* 
a  deciduous  East  Indian  tree,  reaching  60  ft.,  and 
cult,  in  S.  Fla.  and  Calif,  for  its  fruits,  which  are 
the  site  of  a  gooseberry,  and  are  eaten  raw,  but  chief]  > 
pickled.  The  genus  has  6  species  In  tropical  Asia. 
Amer.  and  Australia.  Tomentose  trees:  Ivs.  crowded  at 
tips  of  branches,  alternate,  odd-pinnate;  Ifts.  opposite, 
subsessile,  serrate:  fls.  polygamous,  panleled;  calyx  bell 
shaped.  5-cut;  petals  0,  inserted  on  the  tube  of  the  ca- 
lyx above  the  middle:  ovary  4-5-eolled;  ovules  In  pair* : 
drupe  with  5,  or  by  abortion  1-3,  stones,  which  are  wrin- 
kled arid  finally  1  seeded. 

piunita,  Roxb.  Lvs.  nearly  villous;  Ifts.  obtusely  ere- 
natc.  India  and  Malaya.— Also  cult,  abroad  under  glass. 

GAS  PLANT.  Consult  Diriumnut. 

OABTERIA  (Greek,  ga»ltr,  belly;  referring  to  the 
swollen  base  of  the  fls.).  I/iliieta.  About  50  species  of 
greenhouse  evergreen  succulents,  allied  to  Aloe,  and 
native  of  South  Africa.  Rather  small  plants,  most  I  v 
araulescent,  with  usually  elongated  leaves,  crowded  in 
2  ranks  or  a  loose  rosette.  Flowers  with  a  rosy  ventri- 
rose,  curved  tube  and  sbort,  subereet,  greenish  seg- 
ments, about  as  long  as  the  stamens  and  pistil.  Several 
species  are  proliferous  on  aborted  peduncles.  Hybrids 
are  frequent  between  the  species,  and  with  other  genera 
of  the  tribe.  Gasterias  flower  in  winter.  Forcultnre,  see 
A  lot  . 


A.   Leo  ivs  taprring  gradually  la  the 

conrrx  or  roucnvrly  S-lidrd. 

venucosa.  Haw.  (Alit  vrrrurnna,  Mill.).  Lvs.  In  two 
straight  or  at  length  twisted  ranks,  narrow  for  the  ge- 
nus, dull  gray,  very  rough,  with  small  white  tubercle*. 
Cape.  B.M  KI7. 

Carina ta,  Haw.  (A lit  rarinala.  Mill.).  Lvs.  at  length 
spreading  in  every  direction,  an  loch  or  more  broad, 
mostly  Inequilaternlly  3-sided,  dull.  Rreener,  the  greener 
protudfng  tubercles  coarser  and  more  separated.  B.M. 
1X11  (except  left-hand  leaf). 

excavata.  Haw.  Like  the  last,  but  without  raised  tu- 
bercles.   Doubtfully  distinct  from  the  next.  Cape. 

glabra.  Haw.    i .1  f Ac  gtAbra,  Salm-Dyck.     A.  eari- 
nata,  var.  tubgl&bra ) .  Lvs.  larger,  green,  somewhat 
glossv,  some  of  the  coarse,  remote,  pale  dots  perils 
tently  elevated.  Cape.   B.M.  1331  (left-hand  leaf). 

aclnadiolia,  Haw.  (A  lot  atinacitolia).  Lvs.  dsrk 
green,  more  elongated,  somewhat  glossy,  the  scatter*-.! 
pale  dots  nol  raised.  Cape.  B.M.M. 


C-iOoo 


(iASTERIA 


IJAIUA 


polchm.  Haw.  [Alb*  pulehra ,  J  acq.  ).  Lvs.  sometime* 
purplish,  narrower  ami  longer,  the  rather  coarse,  pale 
dots  not  elevated.   Cape.  B.M.  765. 

■itida.  Haw.  (Alb*  nitida.  Salm-Dyek).  Lvs.  green, 
more  or  less  glossy,  abort,  deltoid,  very  thick,  the  coarse, 
pale  dots  not  elevated,  and  the  margins  nearly  smooth. 

A  A.   Learet    u-itk  nearly  parallel  margin*,  abruptly 
pointed  or  mucronate. 

I».  t*avet  ttrapthaprd,  one  or  l»>ik  tact*  flat  or  con- 
eavt,  the  margin*  frequently  doubled. 

istarmsdia.  Haw.  (O.  rermedta,  var.  intermedia). 
Lvs.  2  ranked,  more  rounded  on  the  back  than  usual  in 
the  group,  and  some  of  them  tapering  a*  in  r<Tr«r»*ri, 
grayish,  rough,  with  numerous  pale  tubercles.  Cape. 
B.M.  1322  (m*  Aloe  lingua). 

acaberrimft,  Salra-Dyek  {O.  intermedia,  var.  atp/rri- 
ma.  O.  rerrurbta,  var.  uraberrima.  Albe  tcahc'rrima). 
Lvs.  thinner,  less  concave  and  tapering,  often  sword- 
shaped,  very  rough,  with  coarse  white  tubercles. 

dUtiehft,  Haw.  (G.  denticuldta,  Haw.  Albc  ditlicha, 
Thunb.  A.  lingua,  Tbunb.  A.  UnguifArmit,  Mill.  I. 
Lvs.  somewhat  concavo-convex,  from  apple-green  be- 
coming dull  gray,  evaneseently  pale  dotted,  smooth, 
rough-margined.  Cape. 

Var.  cons  purest*.  Haw.  (G.  eonspuredta.  Haw.  At*'* 
rontpnrcdta,  Salm-Uyckl.  Lvs.  with  lens  roughened 
margin,  the  numerous,  more  persistent,  pale  dots  not 
elevated. 

Var.  vrrroodsa  (Albt  linguifirmit,  var.  vrrrucbta). 
Lvs.  roughened  by  the  persistent  elevation  of  some  of 


Var.  aagulita.  Haw.  (Albe  angnWa,  Willd.l.  Lvs. 
flat  on  lsoth  surfaces,  one  or  both  margins  acutely 


doubled.' 


Haw.  (Aide  tulcdta.  Salm-Dyek  I .  Lvs.  very 
concave,  with  angular,  conspicuously  elevated  and 
mostly  Incurved  margins,  the  green  dots  sometimes  pro- 
truding. Cape. 

nigricans.  Haw.  (Alb*  n\gricant.  Haw.  A.  lingua, 
var.  crattifblia  \.  Lvs.  plano-convex,  rather  turgid,  from 
dark  green  with  pale  dots  becoming  uniformly  pur- 
pliih.  smooth,  the  occasionally  doubled  margins  very  mi- 
nutely roughened.  Cape.  B.M.  B3S  l  as  Aloe  lingua,  var. 
rrattifolia  ). 

Var.  gubnlgricani,  Haw.  (G.  tubn\gricant,  Haw.), 
flreener,  the  sparse  dots  somewhat  elevated  and  the 
margins  rough,  especially  below. 

tin.  Uave*  ttrordthaped,  turgid,  pnlithcd. 

planifdlia.  Bak.  Lvs.  2  ranked.  2-edged,  narrow,  long, 
biconvex,  dark  green,  with  numerous  rather  large,  often 
confluent  pale  blotches,  the  margin dentii-iilate  next  the 
apex.  Algoa  Bay. 

■MenlaU.Hsw.  (A  Iff  macnlata,  Tbunb.  .Lobllgun. 
Haw.  i.  Lvs.  obliquely  2-rankcd.  occasionally  :<-cdgrd. 
often  twisted,  broad,  with  confluent  pale  blotches,  the 
margin  entire.  Cape.  B.M.  919. 

picta.  Haw.  (G.  and  A.  Dotrieflna).  Lvs.  spirally  2 
ranked  on  an  elongated  stern,  somewhat  purplish,  broad, 
from  biconvex  becoming  concave,  smooth  margined  or  a 
little  roughened  near  the  middle.  Cape. 

marmorata,  Bak.  Lvs.  spirally  2  ranked,  often  .'I- 
edg-*d,  narrow,  elongated,  smooth,  entire  or  the  lower 
partly  rough-margined,  highly  polished,  coarsely  pale- 
marbled,  tape! 

parvilolU,  Bak.  Lvs.  spreading  in  nil  directions, 
mostly  :t  edged,  very  short  and  thick,  duller  green,  with 
less  confluent,  small,  pale  dots,  which  are  often  slightly 
elevated.  Cape.  Wm.Ti.E1.Eask. 


OASTOSIA 


See  7Wt-e*i<i. 


GA8TR0R  EHA.  A  section  of  Cyrtanthu,. 

GAULTHiRIA  i named  by  Kalm  after  Dr.  "Oaul- 
thier,"  a  physician  in  (juebeV,  whose  name  was  really 


written  (iaultier ) .  Krieaeeay.  This  iucludes  the  Winter 
green  and  some  other  ornamental  low  aromatic  plants 
with  alternate,  evergreen  lvs.,  white,  pink  or  scarlet, 
often  fragrant  tls.  in  terminal  or  axillary  racemes  or 
solitary,  and  with  decorative,  berry-liko  red  or  blackish 
fr.  G  .'procumbent  is  fully  hardy  North,  while  the  other 
N.  American  species  need  protection  during  the  winter; 
they  are  well  adapted  for  borders  of  evergreen  shrub- 
Wies  as  well  as  for  rockeries,  and  in  suitable  soil  they 
nre  apt  to  form  a  handsome  evergreen  ground-cover. 
Most  of  the  foreign  species  can  bo  grown  only  South  or 
as  greenhouse  shrubs.  Some  have  edible  fruits,  and  an 
aromatic  oil  used  in  perfumery  and  medicine  is  ob- 
tained from  O.  procumbent  and  several  Asiatic  species. 
They  grow  best  in  sandy  or  peaty,  somewhat  moist  soil 
and  partly  shaded  situations.  Prop,  by  seeds,  layers  or 
suckers,  division  of  older  plants,  and  also  by  cuttings  of 
half-ripened  wood  under  glass.  About  90  species  in  the 
warmer  and  subtropical  regions  of  Asia,  Australia,  and 
in  America  from  Canada  to  Chile.  Kreet  or  procumbent 
shrubs,  rarely  small  trees,  usually  hairy  and  glandular: 
lvs.  petioled,  roundish  to  lanceolate,  mostly  serrate  : 
lis.  in  terminal  panicles  or  axillary  racemes  or  solitary : 
calyx  5-parted;  corolla  ureeolate,  5-lobtd;  stamens  W: 
ovary  superior:  fr.  a  .'i-relled,  dehiscent  capsule,  usually 
enclosed  by  the  fleshy  and  berry-like  calyx. 

procombaiu.  Linn.  Wixtkro keen.  Checkkrbkkky  . 
Boxbekky.  I'ahtkiimik  Bkkky.  Stem  creeping,  send 
ing  up  erect  branches  to  5  in.  high,  1  waring  toward  the 
end  ll-S  dnrk  green,  oval  or  obovate,  almost  glabrous 
lvs.,  1-2  in  long,  with  ciliatc  teeth  :  fls.  solitary,  nod 
ding;  corolla  ovate,  white,  about  M  In.  long:  fr.  scarlet. 
Julv-Sept.  Canada  to  (la.,  west  to  Mich.  D.  73.  B.M. 
19G6.  L.B.C.  1:82. 

Shallon,  Pursh.  I/m'  shrub,  to  2  ft.,  with  spreading, 
glandular-hairy  branches  :  lvs.  roundish-ovate  or  ovatr. 
cordate  or  rounded  at  the  base,  serrulate,  2-4  In.  long  : 
tls.  nodding,  in  terminal  and  axillary  racemes  ;  corolla 
ovate,  white  or  pinkish:  fr.  purplish  black,  glandular, 
hairy.  May,  June.  Brit.  Columbia  to  Calif.  Called 
"shallon"  or  "salal"  by  Indians.  B.M.  2*4.1.  B.M. 
17:1411.  L.B.C.  14:1372. 

G.  antipoda.  Forst.  Shrnb,  to  5  ft.,  sometimes  prommlx-iii. 
hairy:  lvs. orbicular  to  oblong,  in.:  fl.  solitary,  white  or 
pink,  eampiwmlnte.  N.  Zealand,  Tasmania.— Q.  eoetinea,  1IBK 
Shrub,  to  2  ft.,  hairy:  lvs.  roundish  orate,  about  1  in.:  fls 
sleiider-pedln-lled,  ill  elongated,  second  racemes;  corolla  ovate, 
pink.  Veiietuela.  K  11.  IMIMkI.— Q.  frrruuinea,  Cham.  & 
Srhlwht.  Small  shrih.  nifously  hairy  :  lvs.  ovate  or  oblong 
1-3  in.:  fls  almost  like  the  former.  Brazil.  B.M.  40B7  .-<- 
fragrantiuima,  Wall.  Slimb  or  small  tree,  glabrous:  lvs.  el 
liptic  to  lanceolate.  In.  long:  racemes  axillary,  erect, 

shorter  than  the  Irs. ;  corolla  while  or  pinkish,  globular  ovat<- 
llimalayas,  Ceylon.  B.M.  Mssl.  —  O.  nummularoidet.  D.  Don 
(G.  fiuMmularift.  IH\  I  Procnmlicnt :  branches  densely  ni 
fously  hairy:  Irs.  orbicular  to  ovate,  '.,-1  In.  long:  fls.  solitary. 
..rate,  white.  Himalayas.  <i  C.  II.  32=457.  P.F.O.  3: 1*4 -f.' 
•tratifblia.  Oray.  Proi-umbent.  wild  awnding  and  sparingly 
tialry  branches:  l\s.  ovate,  acute.  1-1 '  a  in.  long:  fls.  solitary  . 
<-ampanulate:  fr.  witrlet.  Brit,  Colnmb.  to  Ore.— G.  purutnidri. 
Hook.  f.  ic  Thorn.  ((>.  pyrola-folia.  Honk.  f.l.  I»w  shrub.  som> 
times  procumbent,  almost  glabrous:  Irs.  elliptic  obovate,  about 
i\ in.  long:  racemes  few-rid.,  axillary.  Himal  .  Japan. 

Ai.ruED  Rkhdek. 

OAORA  (firi'ek,  tup'  r>>).  Onagrdrea.  This  includo 
several  herbs  which  are  distinct  in  appearance,  bin 
scarcely  possess  general  garden  value,  though  they  are 
pleasant  incidents  in  the  hardy  ls>nliT  of  those  who  like 
native  plants.  The  bliMitn  n-rcmls  the  slender  racemes 
too  slowly  to  make  the  plants  us  showy  as  possible.  The 
best  kind  is  <1.  JAndnrimrri,  which  has  white  fls,  of 
singular  appearance,  with  rosy  calyx  tubes.  Gaura  Is  a 
genus  of  20-25  specie*  of  annual  and  ]H-rennial  herbs 
eoiitlin-il  to  the  wanner  regions  of  N.  Amor. :  lvs.  alter- 
nate, sessile  or  stalked,  entire,  dentate,  or  sinuate:  fls. 
while  or  rose,  in  spikes  or  racemes;  calyx  tube  decidu 
ous,  obeonlcnl,  much  prolonged  beyond  the  ovary,  with 
4  reflcxed  l<d>cs;  petals  clawed;  stamens  mostly  «,  witii 
»  small  scale-like  appendage  liefore  the  imse  of  each 
filament;  stigma  4-lobed.  surroutidi-d  by  a  ring  or  cup 
like  liorder:  fr.  nut-like,  rt-l-rihbed,  finally  1 -celled,  and 
1-4-seeded.  (iaums  are  easily  prop,  by  seed.  They  prr 
fer  light  soils,  ami  the  seedlings  can  be  transplanted 
directly  Into  permanent  quarters. 
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a.  Height  3  ft.:  fU.  white. 
Llndhelmeri,  Engclm.  ft  Gray.  Lvs.  lanceolate,  with 
a  few  waw  teeth  and  recurved  margin*.  Tex.  G.W.F. 
23.  H.H.  1851:41,  and  1857,  p.  262. 

A.  ffeight  1  ft.:  fit.  rosy,  turning  to  tearlet. 

,  Nutt.    Lvs.  numerous,  lanceolate  to  linear. 

or  entire:  fls.  in  spikes:  fr.  4-sided. 
Tex.  W.  M. 

OATLU88ACIA  (after  J.   L.  Gaylnssac,  eminent 

French  chemist;  died  1850).  Syn.,  Attn&ria.  Kricacea, 
tribe  I'aceinittt,  Evergreen  or  deciduous  shrubs  with 
alternate,  short-petioled,  entire  or  serrate  lvs.,  white, 
red,  or  reddish  green  fls.  in  lateral  racemes,  and  blue  or 
black  mostly  edible  fruits.  The  deciduous  species  are 
hardy  North,  but  are  of  little  decorative  value,  while  the 
i  species,  all,  except  the  half-hardy  G.  brachy- 
...uahitanU  of  the  8.  American  mountains,  are 
J  ornamental  in  foliage  and  fls.,  but  tender  and 
hardly  cultivated  in  this  country.  They  grow  best  in 
peaty  or  sandy  soil  and  shaded  situations.  Prop,  by 
seeds,  layers  or  division;  the  evergreen  species  by  cut- 
tings of  half-ripened  wood  under  glass.  See  also  Vac- 
einium  for  cult.  About  40  species  in  N.  and  S.  America, 
closely  allied  to  Vacclnlum,  distinguished  by  the  10- 
1  ovary,  each  cell  with  one  ovule. 

a.  Lvs.  evergreen,  obtusely  terra!*. 

i,  Gray.  Low  shrub,  with  creeping  and  as- 
cending stem  and  spreading  angled  glabrous  branches: 
lvs.  oval,  glabrous,  K-l  In.  long  :  racemes  short,  with 
few  white  or  pinkish  lis.:  fr.  black.  May,  June.  Pa. 
to  Va.  B.M.  928.  L.B.C.  7:048  (as  Vaccinium  buxi- 
folium). 

AA.  Vvt.  deciduous ,  entire. 
n.  Fls.  in  loose  racemes:  corolla  campanula!*. 

dumftsa,  Torr.  ft  Gray.  Shrub,  to  2  ft.,  with  creeping 
stem  and  almost  erect,  somewhat  hairy  and  glandular 
branches  :  lvs.  obovate-oblong  to  oblanceolate,  mucro- 
nate,  shining  above,  leathery,  1-2  in.  long:  fls.  white  or 
pinkish  ;  bracts  follaceous  and  persistent  :  fr.  black, 
usually  pubescent,  rather  insipid.  May,  June.  New- 
foundland to  Fla.  and  La.  B.M.  1106  fas  Vacclnlum). 

fronddsa,  Torr.  ft  Gray.  Bi.r«  Hitklkberry.  Dan- 
ot.Knr.RRy.  Tanolbukkkv.  Shrub,  to  0  ft.,  with  spread- 
ing, usually  glabrous  branches:  lvs.  oblong  or  oval- 
obovate,  obtuse  or  emarginate,  pale  green  above,  whitish 
beneath,  membranaceous,  1-2  In.  long:  lis.  slender-pedl- 
celled  ;  corolla  broadly  rampanulate,  greenish  purple: 
fr.  blue,  with  glaucous  bloom,  sweet.  May,  June.  N. 
H.  to  Fla.,  west  to  Kv..  preferring  moist,  peaty  soli. 
Em.  2:451.  O.C.  III.  7:580. 

orsina,  Torr.  ft  Gray.  Shrub,  to  4  ft.,  with  somewhat 
pubescent,  spreading  branches:  lvs.  obovate  to  oblong, 
acuminate,  membranaceous,  2-4  in.  long  :  lis.  white  or 
pinkish:  fr.  finally  black,  insipid.  May,  June.  N.  and 
S.Carolina.  Harlan  P.  Kelsey  writes  of  this  species: 
"Shrub  2-6  ft.  high;  very  local  In  a  few  counties  in 
southwestern  North  Carolina,  though  common  in  these 
stations.  Locally  it  is  known  as  'Buckbcrry,'  a  name 
given  by  the  native  mountaineers  from  the  fact  that 
deer  feed  on  the  very  abundant  clustered  fruit  in  late 
summer.  The  berries'  are  much  used  for  pies  and  jams, 
and  have  a  most  peculiar  ami  pleasant  acid  flavor,  un- 
like any  other  Vacclnlum.  It  promises  to  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  garden  fruits." 

bb.  Fls.  in  short,  sessile  racemes:  corolla  ovate. 

reiindia,  Torr.  ft  dray.  Erect  shrub,  to  3  ft.,  resinous 
when  young  :  lvs.  oval  or  oblong-lanceolate,  mucronu- 
late,  yellowish  green  above,  pale  beneath.  1-1  S  In.  long: 
fls.  short -pedicelled,  nodding,  reddish:  fr.  black,  rarely 
white,  sweet.  May.  June.  Newfoundland  to  <ia.,  west 
to  Wis.  and  Kv..  preferring  sandy  or  rocky  soil.  Em. 
451.   B.M.  1288  (as  Vaccinium). 

Q.Ptmdn  ■  Vacrinium,  Chum  &  Schlivht,  Evergreen,  initially 
glsnmu*  slinih,  to  :i  f t  .  with  elliptic,  entire  lvs  an<l  red  fls  in 
secund.  many  Hd.  riw*iue».  Brazil.  B  R  »)  tr.V  K  II  W.  >.">, 


OAZAHIA  (after  Theodore  of  Gaza,  1393-1478.  i 
lator  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastu* I.  Vompisitat.  This 
group  contains  some  of  the  finest  of  the  subshrubby  com- 
posites from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  have  an  aston- 
ishing range  of  color,  —  pure  white,  yellow.orange,  scarlet, 
and  the  backs  of  the  rays  are  in  some  cases  rich  purple, 
and  even  axure-blue.  Their  foliage  is  often  densely  woolly 
beneath,  and  the  range  of  form  is  amazing.  Speaking  of 
O.  unitlora,  llarvcy  says  :  "Frequently  all  the  lvs.  are 
quite  simple;  In  other  specimens  some  lvs.  are  deeply 
3-lobed,  the  rest  simple,  and  in  our  var.  pinnata,  which 
grows  intermixed  with  the  other  varieties,  the  upper 
lvs.  are  quite  simple,  the  lower  either  3-lobed  or  pin- 
nately  5-7-lobed.  all  on  the  same  branch!"  The  group 
is  also  remarkable  for  the  spots  near  the  base  of  the 
rays  of  O.  Pavonia  and  some  others.  These  markings 
suggest  the  eyes  of  a  peacock's  tail.  The  plant*  are 
also  remarkable  for  their  behavior  at  night,  when  they 
close  their  fls.  and  turn  their  foliage  enough  to  make 
the  woolly  under  sides  of  the  lvs.  more  conspicuous.  The 
genus  haa  24-30  species,  which  are  herbaceous,  mostly 
perennial,  rarely  annual,  with  short  stems  or  none:  lvs. 
crowded  at  the  crown  of  the  root,  or  scattered  along  the 
stem  :  involucral  scales  In  2  or  several  rows,  cup-Ilk* 
at  the  base  :  akenes  wingless,  villous  :  pappus  in  2 
series  of  very  delicate,  scarlous,  toothed  scales,  often 
hidden  In  the  wool  of  the  akene.  Harvey  in  Flora  Capen- 
sis  3:471.  N.  E.  Brown  In  Un.  47,  p.  288. 

Gazanias  are  now  rarely  met  with  in  some  of  the  oldest- 
fashioned  florists'  establishments.  Few  of  the  more 
prominent  firms  keep  them  now,  and  they  may  be  said  to 
he  practically  out  of  cultivation  in  America.  All  the 
kinds  described  below  are  old  garden  favorites  abroad, 
particularly  G.  rigens,  a  common  bedding  plant,  cult,  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  but  whose  precise  habitat 
haa  never  been  ascertained.  Importers  are  urged  to 
procure  (from  the  Cape  if  necessary)  the  other  kinds 
recommended  by  Brown,  at  least  the  perennial  sorts, 
which  are  G.  jurinej*  folia,  subulata,  longiscapa,  uni- 
flora,  vat.  leucoUrna  (exceptionally  woolly  on  both  sides 
of  the  lvs.),  rigens,  var.  purpurea,  armerioides  and 
caspitosa.  These  are  presumably  equally  desirable  with 
the  older  sorts,  though  not  necessarily  of  the  same  ease 
of  culture.  G.  monthna,  Spreng.,  anew  species, rosy  be 
expected  in  American  trade  in  1900.  It  has  yellow  fla., 
and  is  figured  in  Gt.  48,  p.  584.  Of  the  annual  kinds 
Brown  recommends  O.  Burchellia,  Lichtensteini  and 
ttnuitnlia.  Gazanias  are  amongst  the  most  conspicuous 
and  characteristic  of  the  subshrubby  composites  at  the 
Cape,  being  brilliant  objects  in  the  sandy  wastes.  They 
are  said  to  be  of  easy  culture  in  our  cool  greenhouses, 
and  are  commended  for  summer  use  in  the  borders  of 
those  who  can  keep  them  under  glass  in  winter.  They 
can  be  rapidly  prop,  in  midsummer  by  cuttings  made 
from  the  side  shoots  near  the  base  and  placed  in  a  < " 


A.  Color  of  heads  yellow. 
B.   Hays  not  spotted  :  heads  t  in.  across. 

uni  flora,  Sims.  Stems  spreading  6-12  in.  or  more  from 
a  center:  lvs.  varying  as  mentioned  above.  The  woolli- 
ness  also  varies  greatly:  sometimes  the  whole  plant  Is 
snowy  white  ;  sometimes  the  whiteness  Is  confined  US 
the  under  sides  of  the  lvs.  B.M.  2270.  L.B.C.  8:795.- 
The  Involucre  is  woolly,  according  to  Harvey,  but  the 
pictures  cited  do  not  show  it.  This  and  G.  rigens  have 
short  stems,  with  branches  alternately  leafy,  while  G. 
vinnata,  Pnronia  and  pygma>a  have  little  or  no  stem, 
and  the  lvs.  radical  or  tufted  at  the  ends  of  the  short 
branches. 

BB.  Rays  spotted  at  base:  heads  3  in.  or  more  across. 

pinnata.  Less.  Lvs.  commonly  pinnate  (some  simple); 
lobes  oblong  or  linear  In  several  pairs:  peduncle  longer 
than  lvs. :  involucral  scales  acuminate,  particularly  the 
inner  ones.  Harvey  names  6  botanical  varieties. 
aa.  Color  of  heads  orange:  rays   spotted  at  has*: 
heads  3  in.  or  more  across. 
u.    Lvs.  mostly  entire  and  spatulate. 
c.  Hasal  markings  containing  brown. 
rig-ens.  R.  Br.   Stems  short  and  densely  leafy  or  dif- 
fuse, laxly  leafy,  with  ascending  branches:  lvs.  some- 
times sparingly  pinnatlfid,  1.  e..  with  only  1  or  2  side 
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lobes.  B.M.  90  shows  >  head  of  scarlet  rays,  with 
marking*  of  brown,  black  and  white. 

cc.   Ratal  marking*  ttnVttmt  broien. 
splendens.  Hort.   Fig;.  893.    Hybrid,  said  to  resemble 
O.  umiflora  in  liabit  but  dwarfer  and  more  compact.  Of 
the  kind,  in  common  cult,  it  is  nearest  to  O.  Pavonia 
in  coloring  of  fls. 

SB.  Lvs.  mostly  pinnate. 

Pavexda,  R.  Br.   Peacock  Gaxanl*.  B.B.  1:36  shows 
of  brown,  white,  yellow  and  blue,  which  are 

Invo- 


in  design  and  precision  of 
s  short,  the  inner  broad,  s 


(XX). 


Color  of  headt  tekiU  above. 
nd.   Lvs.  spatulate,  entire.  Rays  white 


pygmasa,  S 

striped  purple  beneath.  On.  47:1011.  I.E.  43:53.  B.M. 
7455.  Var.  maculata,  N.E.  Br.  Rays  pale  creamy  white, 
with  a  blackish  spot  at  the  base,  reverse  striped  dull 
purple.  Var.  sup4rba,  N .  E.  Br.  Rays  white,  unspotted. 


Var.  sup4rba,  N.  E.  Br.  Rays  white,  uns 
striped  bluish.  This  species  is  very  uni 
>ut  Its  involucral  scales,  which  may  be  * 
metimes  cup-shaped  at  the  base,  and  as 
ee.   ThU  upsets  one  of  the  most  imports 


able  about 
long,  sometimes 

moat  free.  This  upsets  one  of  the 
tuna  of  Harvey's  key. 

OEAJL  Prunut  Avium. 

8ZIGEB  TREE.  Cordia  Srbtttena 


QKISBORHlZA  (Greek  words  alluding  to  the  coats  of 
the  bulb,  which  cover  it  somewhat  like  overlapping 
tiles  I.  Iridattat.  About  30  species  of  Ixia-like,  half- 
hardy  Cape  bulbs,  which  are  dormant  from  Aug.  to  Nov., 
and  are  usually  flowered  under  glass  in  spring  and  early 
summer.  The  spathe-valvc*  are  all  green  and  membra- 
nous at  the  tip,  while  in  Ixla  the  outer  spatlie-valvc  is 
short,  brown  and  notched  at  the  tip.  The  genu*  has  a 
wide  range  in  habit  and  in  color  of  fls.,  but  these  plants 
are  presumably  Inferior  to  Ixias  for  general  culture. 
The  following  species  is  advertised  In  some  of  the 
1st  are  printed  in  English. 


Latest  monograph  by  Baker  In  Flora  Capensis  6:65-76 
(1896-87). 

RochAniii,  Ker.  Lvs.  glabrous,  basal  ones  narrow, 
few-ribbed:  stem-sheath  loose  and  swelling:  fls.  1-2  in. 
across  ;  perianth  tube  shorter  than  the  spatbe;  seg- 
ments with  a  nectary  at  the  base.   B.M.  698  (not  672,  as 
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a  I,  where  the  whole  plant  Is  a 
the  fls.  purple,  with  a  dark  red 
pale  blue  circle. 


trifle  over  3  in.  high  and 
eye,  the  latter  surrounded  by 

OELBEMItm  (from  an  Italian  name  of  the  true  Jessa- 
mine, which  belongs  to  a  different  order).  Loganideta. 
A  genus  of  only  2  species,  the  typical  one  being  the 
Carolina  Yellow  Jessamine,  our  native  woody  twiner  of 
the  South,  which  climbs  on  trees  and  bears  shining  ever- 
green foliage  and  a  profusion  of  axillary  clusters  of 
bright  yellow,  very  fragrant,  handsome  fls.,  1  in.  or 
more  long,  in  early  spring.  Lvs.  opposite,  membranous, 
the  leaf -stalks  joined  by  a  transverse  stipular  line: 
calyx  5  parted;  corolla  open  funnel-shaped,  the  5  lobes 
broad  and  imbricated  in  the  bud;  stamens  5;  anthers 
arrow-shaped;  style  slender;  stigmas  2,  each  2-parted, 
lobes  linear:  ovary  2-ccllcd  :  pod  oval,  flattened  con- 
trary to  the  partition,  2-valved,  many-seeded  :  seeds 
winged.  The  cymes  of  the  Chinese  species  are  terminal 
and  trichotomous,  of  ours  axillary,  1-3-fld.  Reasoner 
considers  ours  one  of  the  best  of  southern  vines, and  says : 
"Not  cult,  to  the  extent  it  deserves.  Will  grow  on  any 
land,  rich  or  poor,  wet  or  dry.  Quick-growing,  and  for 
several  weeks  in  spring  literally  covered  with  its  lovely 
fragrant  yellow  flowers."  It  is  somewhat  grown  for 
winter  bloom  in  northern  conservatories, 
of  the  rhlsome  and  roots  are  common  in  drug 
Properties  nervine,  antispasmodic,  sedative. 

•empsrvlrens,  Alt.  St.  purplish:  lvs.  small, 
lanceolate  or  ovate,  acute  or  subcordate  at  the 
base,  short-petioled.  Mar.,  Apr.  Margins  of 
swamps  and  rivers.  Va.  toFla.  Adouble-fld. 
form  is  advertised.  w.  M. 

QEVtPA(  Brazilian  name).  Rubiaeea.  This 
includes  a  West  Indian  shrub  allied  to  the 
Cape  Jasmine  and  barely  known  to  Ameri- 
can horticulture.  Genipa  and  Gardenia  are 
hard  to  separate.  Small  trees :  lvs.  with  short 
or  no  stalks,  opposite,  large,  leathery,  obovate 
or  lanceolate,  shining  :  cymes  axillary,  few- 
fld.:  fls.  white  to  yellowish;  calyx  limb  bell- 
shaped, truncated, or  5-toothed;  corolla  salver- 
shaped,  limb  twisted  to  the  left,  5- parted  ; 
stigma  club-shaped  or  bifid:  ovary  1-celled: 
placentas  2,  almost  touching  each  other  in  the 
axis:  berries  edible, 
cluilirolia,  Griseb.  Shrub  on  maritime  rocks 
of  Cuba,  etc. :   lvs.  4  in.  or  less  long,  black  when  dried, 
obovate,  glabrous :  corymbs  short-peduncled:  calyx  limb 
5-cut :  corolla  glabrous :  berry  ovoid. 

GENtSTA  (ancient  Latin  name).  Legumindta.  Orna- 
mental low  shrubs  with  small  deciduous  or  half  ever- 
green lvs.,  showy  yellow  lis.,  generally  in  terminal 
racemes  or  clusters,  appearing  profusely  in  spring  or 
summer,  and  followed  by  small,  insignificant  pods.  None 
of  the  species  is  quite  hardy  North,  but  G.  tinctoria. 
Angliea,  Qermaniea  and  some  other  European  species 
will  do  well  in  a  sheltered  position  or  if  somewhat  pro- 
tected during  the  winter,  while  the  others  are  more 
suited  for  cult,  in  southern  regions.  They  are  well 
adapted  for  covering  dry,  sandy  bunks  and  rocky  slopes, 
and  for  borders  and  rockeries.  They  grow  in  any  well- 
drained  soil,  and  like  a  sunny  position.  l*rop.  by  seeds, 
sown  In  spring,  also  by  layers  and  by  greenwood  cut- 
tings under  glass.  About  80  species  in  Europe,  Canar.. 
N.  Afr.,  W.  Asia.  Allied  to  Cytisus,  but  without  callose 
appendage  at  the  base  of  the  seeds:  branches  usually 
striped,  sometimes  spiny:  lvs.  entire,  alternate,  rarely 
opposite,  simple, sometimes  3-follolate :  fls.  yellow,  rarely 
white,  style  hardly  curved;  calyx  2-lipped,  with  the  up- 
er  lip  deeply  2-parted.    The  Genista  of  florists  is 


per  lip 

Cytisus. 


Shrub,  to  10  ft.,  with 


Color  of  tit.  trhite 
.  [Rttama  mono$, 
i  slender 


grayish 
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l :  lvs.  small,  simple  or  rarely  3-foliolate.  generally 
linear  or  linear-spatnlate,  silky:  lis.  whit.-,  fragrant,  in 
short  lateral  racemes;  corolla  silky :  calyx  purple:  po<l 
broadly  oval,  1-2-seeded.  Ffh.-April.  Spain,  N.  Afr. 
B.M.  683. 


Ffh.-April.  Spain, 
XX.   Color  of  tin.  yellow. 


B.    Ttrigt  ttriped,  nut  winged. 

C.  Pod  globular,  indekitcent,  1-teeded. 

■ptuerocArpa,  Lam.  Similar  to  the 
former,  but  lower  ami  less  silky,  almost 
leafless:  fls.  yellow,  very  small,  in  nu- 
merous panicled  racemes  ;  corolla  grin 
broua.   May,  June.  Spain,  X.  Afr. 

Pod  oral  to  linear,  dehiternt. 

D.  BrttnehfM  almott  leaflets  nt  flowering 
$ea*on  or  li<t.  very  umall  and  tearrr. 

B.  /'/».  in  terminal  head*,  truile. 

um belli ta,  Poir.  Erect  shrub,  to  2 
feet,  with  rigid  branches,  forming  a 
<len»e  bush:  lvs.  simple  or  3-foliolate, 
lanceolate  or  linear  •  lanceolate,  silky, 
In.  Iohr:  corolla  silky,  over  ?»ln. 
long:  pod  linear-oblong,  tomentose,  2-.V 
seeded.  April,  May.  Spain. 

KB.  fl*.  in  raceme*,  pedicrlled. 

•phedroldes,  DC  Erect  shrub,  to 3  ft., 
with  rigid  branches  :  lvs.  sessile,  sim- 
ple or  3-foliolate,  linear,  almost  gla- 
brous :  flg.  in  many-fld.  terminal  raceme*, 
small;  standard  much  shorter  than  keel: 
pod  oval,  1-secded,  silky.  April,  May. 
Sardinia,  Corsica. 

.Sinensis,  IK'.  Shmb,  to  G  ft.,  with 
•-lender  branches  :  lvs.  simple,  small, 
linear,  silky:  fls.  axillary,  forming  loose, 
terminal  racemes,  fragrant;  keel  shorter 
than  the  standard  :  jmmI  glabrous  at  ma- 
turity, oblique-oval,  l-2-seeded.  June. 
July.'  Sicily,  Sardinia.   B.M.  2674. 

I>I>.  /tranche*  leafy,  with  rnntpieuoH* 
If*.  i.»i/r/  a.  virgata  tomrtimm 
mcarcely  leafy ) . 

E.  Spiny, 
Mrox,  Polr.    Erect  shrub,  to  fi  ft., 
with  many  stout  spines:  lvs.  simple, 
rarely  3-foliolate,  oblong  to  obovate,  al- 
most glabrous :  lis.  In  numerous  termi- 
nal racemes  along  the  branches; 
corolla  glabrous,  over  S  in.  long, 
fragranl :  pod  lliienr.  densely  silky, 
many-seeded.    Spring.    X.  Africa. 
B.H.  5:308. 

Germanic*.  Linn.  Erect  or 
ascending  spiny  shrub,  to  2  ft., 
with  villous  branches:  lvs,  elliptic- 
oblong,  ciliate:  fls.  small,  in  1-2  in. 
long  racemes:  pod  oval, villous, few - 
seeded.  June,  July.  M.  and  S.  Fu- 
rope. 

EK.  X»t  tpiny:  lv*.  alwap*  timpl, . 

T.  t'U.  in  racrmrx;  <  rrrt  sh  rul.t . 

<i.  >'W.  rillout  orxilky,  l-t-sr,  <ltd . 

virgata,  I,ink.  (Spdrtium  rirgA- 
turn,  L'Her.  |.  Shrub,  to  8  ft.,  with 
'slender  branches:  lvs.  lanceolate  to 
elliptic,  silk)  villous.  »«-',  in. long: 
fls.  in  numerous  short,  3-6  fld.  racemes;  standard  anil 
keel  silkv:  |«m|  oblong,  1-3-secdcd,  villous.  May,  July. 
Madeira.'  B.M.  2265. 

florida,  I.inn.  Erect  shrub,  to  C  ft.,  with  glabrous 
striped  branches  :  lvs.  spatulate  oblong  or  lanceolate, 
-llky  beneath.  in.  long:  lis.  in  dense,  many-fld. 

racemes;  corolla  glabrous:  pod  oblong  or  narrow-oblong, 
silkv.  2-4-«c.-dcd.  April-July.  Spain. 


Dyer's  Green- 
leniata  tti 

,..>.,  i 


lid.  Frt.  ylabrou*  or  nearly  so,  S-IO-setdtd . 

poJygalssfdlia,  DC.  Erect  shrub,  to  6  ft.,  with  some- 
what silky  branches:  lvs.  spatulate-oblong,  glabrous 
above,  sparingly  silky  beneath.  in.  long:  fls.  in 

many-fld.  slender  racemes  ;  standard  and  wings  gla 
brous,  keel  silky:  pod  oblong  or  narrow-oblong,  almost 
glabrous,  3-6-seeded.  May-July.  Spain. 

tinctcria,  Linn.  Dvkk's  Gkeenwked.  Fig.  896.  Erect 
shrub,  to  3  ft.,  with  striped,  glabrous  or  slightly  pubes- 
cent branches:  lvs.  oblong-elliptic  or  oblong-lanceolate, 
almost  glabrous,  ciliate,  %-\  in.  long:  racemes  many- 
fld.,  panicled  at  the  ends  of  branches:  corolla  glabrous  : 
pod  narrow -oblong,  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent,  6-ln 
seeded.  June-Aug.  Europe,  W.  Asia:  naturalized  iu 
some  places  E.  B.B.  2:271. 

Var.  plena,  Hort.  With  double  lis.  Var.Ttrgata,  Mert. 
&  Koch  (  C.  virgltta ,  Willd. ,  not  Link,  not  Laro.  G.  elAta. 
Wender.  |.  Of  more  vigorous  growth,  to  6  ft.  high : 
pod  3-6-seeded.  Southeast  Eu. 

ft.  Fit.  axillary:  dwarf,  procumbent  thrub. 
pildea.  Linn.   Dwarf,  procumbent  or  ascending:  h 
cuneate,  oblong  or  obovate,  dark  green  and  almost  gls 
brous  above,  silky  beneath:  fls.  axillary.  1-2,  often  rae.  - 
mose.  toward  the  end  of  branches:  pod  linear,  silkv. 
5-8-seedcd.  May,  June.  M.  and  S.  Eu.,  \V.  Asia. 

BB.  Twin*  broadly  S-vinged, 
sagittalis,  Linn.  ( <  'ytitut  lagittalia,  Mert.  Sc  Kocln. 
Dwarf,  procumbent,  with  ascending  or  erect,  most  I  y 
slmple  branches:  lvs.  ovate  to  oblong,  villous:  fls.  iii 
terminal,  short  racemes  ;  corolla  glabrous  :  pod  " 
oblong,  silky.  May,  June.  Eu.,  W.  Asia. 

0.  Alba,  lAm.=Cytim«  albu*.—  0.  Andredna.  Pul»»aot—Cyt: 
siu   scoparitts,  var.  Audreanus.—  O.  Anglwa,    Linn.  Spiny 
shrub,  to  3  ft.,  soinetkmea  pn«-tiinl*nt,  glabrous:  lvs.  oval 
linear-oblong,  bluish  green  :  raceme*  few-tld.   M.  Europe  — '■ 
Aaxdntiea,  Ten.   Allied  to  li.  tlncloria.   Dwarf,  diffnue  :  1\  » 
elliptic,  obtuse,  glabrous  :  lis.  in  racemes.  Italy.    8,  D  F 
2:2M. —  (I.  a*patatho\det,  lam.    I*»w,  spiny  shrub:   lvs.  simp." 
or  3-foliolate :  tls.  1-n.  axillary,  forming  lonne,  terminal  i.> 
ccmes:  pod  many-seeded.  N.  Africa.— U.  Cannritiuii* ,  Linn  - 
''ytisust'anariensis.  — (/  ranr/irans.IJnn.— Cytisus eanilicaus.— 
U.  eldta.  \Vcnd*r.  =  O.  tinrtoria,  var.  vlrg.ita.-6.  Uitponv*. 
Linn.  Allie.1  to  O.  (icrmani.-a.    Dwarf,  silky:  fls.  In  head  Ilk. . 
short  racemes.  Hardy  in  western  N.  Y..  flowering  after  the  mid- 
dle ofUay.  A  spiny  plsnt  with  oblong  lvs.  L.B.C.  W:17M.  K  11 
IssKiae".— O.jurwea.  1  jim.-^Spartima  Jiniceutn.— O.  Mader^amU. 
Wbb.—CytUu*  Maderenxi*.  —  <<".  ordta,  Waldst.  A  Kit.  Allied  to 
(1.  tlncloria.  To  1  ft.,  wlthasceiiillngorerecl  branches:  lvs  .ovate 
to  lancmdate.  villous  :  pod  villous.  S.  E.  En.   L. II. «.'.  5:««  - 
a.  poluoalirli.Un.  Hort..  not  lM'.-O.  tincttiria.—  U.  prmtrdt*. 
Imu.— t'j  tlsus  ileruuilicii«.  —  II.  raeeinu*a,  Hort.— C'ytlsui  rao- 
mosns.— (I.  radidla,  Scnp,    Er«-t  shrub,  with  opposite  rigid 
hranrhoK:  lvs  simple  or  3-foliolnte:  As.  in  3-tHld.  heads: 
oval,  silky.   S  K.  Europe,    B,  JJ.  TXO.  —  O.  KetAma,  Nichols 
(i.  nioiiiMpemia.  —  0.  irari&$a,  Viv.— 11.  triangularis.— O.  »<-■■ 
IHtrii,  lj»m.=l'>-tUos  sconarius  —     .SiM Ken,  Hort. .not  Linn 
I!,  tiueioria.  — ti.  trianuularit,  Willd.   Dwarf,  with  ascending 
or  pr.«-nmbeiit  triangnlsr  branches,  glabrous:  lvs.  obovate  i>. 
latir-(-olaie.  wilh  transparent  margin:  lis.  in  short  raceme. 
Italy.  H  E  Eu    L  H.l'.  12  111',  (as  li   se.vrlona)  -O.  nrgdl- 
Willd..  not  Ijuh.,  not  Link,  nor  Ik'. -IS.  tinrtoria, rar.  virgata. 


OENTIANA  (afu-rflentius.klngof  Illyricum,  who  i» 
saiil  to  have  discovered  the  tonic  value  of  these  plants  , . 
t»7iifii»N<)rr<r.  Gentians  nrc  amongst  tho  most  desirabb- 
of  al|iine  plants,  and  of  blue  flowers  in  general,  but 
they  are  generally  considered  difficult  to  establish.  The 
genus  is  the  largest  in  the  order,  and  from  a  garden 
point  of  view  the  most  important.  Atiout  180  species, 
widely  scattered  In  temperate  and  mountainous  region* 
Chletly  lM-renninl  herbs,  rarely  annual  or  biennial,  often 
dwarf,  diffuse  or  tufted,  sometimes  erect  and  slender, 
or  even  tall  and  *toiit  :  lvs.  opposite,  mostly  srssib- 
lls.  blue,  violet,  purple,  rarely  dull  yellow  or  white;  floral 
parts  tvpically  5,  rarely  4-7. 

The  Blue  (ienliun.  celebrated  by  tourists  In  the  AIpv 
is  probably  mostly  the  stemless  Gentian,  fi.acauli>. 
Thin  was  brought  to  English  gardens  so  long  ago  thst 
all  record  of  its  Introduction  is  lost.  It  is  by  fartb. 
most  popular  kind  in  cultivation.  This  species  is  1? 
some  split  into  5  distinct  species,  of  which  O.  angunt, 
f'llin  Ait  Villars  Inot  Mirhaox)  is  nearest  to  the  Gentian 
ella  i>f  English  gardens.  It  has  been  so  much  modifi.  d 
in  cultivation  that  it  now  has  stems  4-6  inches  high,  and 
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the  roots  toe  k  is  so  stoloniferous  that  the  plant  ha*  to 
be  eat  back  ever)-  year  when  used  fur  edgings  in  Eng- 
lish garden*.  In  France  it  is  easily  grown  in  a  com 
pout  of  one-balf  humus  or  leaf-noil  and  one-half  good 
vegetable  mold,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little  Band.  Cor- 
reron  write*:  "It  can  be  multiplied  by  means  of  offsets, 
but  it  is  infinitely  better  to  raise  it  from  seed,  and,  in 
doing  this,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  seeds  of 
this  group  of  Gentians  are  very  tedious,  and,  more  espe- 
cially, very  capricious  In  germinating.  1  hare  sown  seeds 
of  G.  aeaulii,  some  of  which  did  not  germinate  for  12 
months,  while  others  (which  1  must  say  were  more  re- 
cently gathered)  germinated  in  a  few  weeks.  The  seed- 
lings should  be  potted  as  soon  as  possible  and  whilo 
they  are  very  young.  They  will  begin  to  flower  in  about 
3  years  from  the  time  of  sowing,  rarely  sooner."  Except 
G.  Andrtwiii,  G.  Saponaria  and  G.  pubrrula,  and  per- 
haps a  few  others,  Gentians  do  not  thrive  as  well  in 
America  as  in  England.  Our  seasons  are  too  hut  and 
drv.  Whenever  possible,  give  a  damp  atmosphere. 

it  is  rash  to  generalise  on  Gentian  culture,  because 
some  plants  are  tall,  others  dwarf,  aome  found  on  moun- 
in  lowlands,  aome  in  moist  soil,  others  in 
s,  while  some  like  limestone  and  others  cannot 
i  it.  The  annual  kinds  are  of  interest  only  to  the 
Alpine  plants  in  general  are  unique  in  requir- 
ing an  extremely  large  water  supply,  combined  with  ex- 
tremely good  drainage.  Another  difficult  problem  is  to 
keep  the  plants  as  cool  as  they  are  on  the  mountains 
without  shading  them  more  than  nature  does.  Gentian 
seeds  are  small,  and  In  germination  slow  and  uncertain. 
They  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  gathered,  for  the  thor- 
ough do  ing  out  of  small  seeds  is,  as  a  rule,  soon  fatal. 
Gentians  are  difficult  to  establish,  and  dislike  division 
of  the  root,  but  are  well  worth  patient  years  of  trial,  for 
they  are  very  permanent  when  once  established.  Nature- 
like alpine  gardens  are  one  of  the  latest  and  most  re- 
fined departments  of  gardening,  and  Gentians  are  one 
of  the  most  inviting  groups  of  plants  to  the  skilled 
amateur.  Consult  A  Ipint  Ganlent. 

There  are  several  Fringed  Gentians,  but  ours  ( G.  cri- 
wild,  Kig.  897)  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  Gentians, 
and  one  of  the  choicest  and  most  delicate  of  American 
wild  flowers.  It  has  been  proposed  as  our  national  flower, 
and,  while  sought  after  less  than  the  trailing  arbutus, 
it  i«  in  even  greater  danger  of  extermination  in  certain 
states  because  it  is  a  biennial,  and  because  it  has  never 
been  successfully  cultivated.  Seeds  of  G.  crinita  have 
long  been  advertised  by  one  American  dealer,  but  at  the 
Cornell  Experiment  Station  these  have  never  been  ger- 
minated. The  Fringed  Gentian  is,  however,  firmly  rooted 
in  American  literature,  and  from  the  time  of  Bryant's 
ode  many  tributes  in  verse  have  been  paid  to  its  unique 
beauty.  The  daily  unfolding  of  its  square-ridged  and 
twisted  buds  has  been  watched  in  thousands  of  homes. 
By  the  artists  ita  blue  is  often  considered  the  nearest 
"  to  the  color  of  the  sky,  but  it  must  be  con- 
"  i  of  purple  often  appears  in  the  older 


The  Gentian  enthusiast  should  hasten  to  procure  a 
copy  of  "The  Garden  "  for  Aug.  24,  \M'X>,  which  contains 
<'orrevon's  fine  cultural  monograph  of  Gentians  trans- 
lated from  K.II.  I  Witt.  p.  .VJ.'i,  and  1894,  p.  42.  Correvon 
cultivates  his  Gentians  at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  The 
writer  of  the  present  article  has  searched  (Vrrevon's 
monograph  for  facts  concerning  season  of  bloom,  hab- 
itat and  cultural  directions,  which  are  scattered  below. 

Correvon  makes  4  cultural  groups  of  Gentians : 

I.  Tall  Gentian*  for  general  culture:  gpecles  whose 
roots  are  more  or  less  stout,  which  are  of  relatively  easy 
culture,  and  then-fore  suitable  for  borders,  rockwork 
and  landscape  gardening.  Typical  plant, G.  lutea;  others 
are  O.  affinis,  altta,  A  ndrew*ii ,  asclepiadea ,  Jtigelovii . 
Hur*eri,Crueiata,  decumbent,  Felitowi.grlida ,  Ke**el- 
ringi,  macrophylla,  Olivieri,  I'neumonanthc ,  Porphyria. 
Saponaria,  tcrptrum,  teptemtida  and  Walujewi. 

II.  Low-growing  Gentians:  species  whose  roots  beinj; 
less,  stout  are  adapted  to  rockwork,  and  for  the  ojk-ii 
ground  only  when  a  special  compost  is  provided.  In- 
cludes G.  aeaulii  and  the  species  into  which  it  is  some- 
times divided. 

III.  Tufted  Gentian* .-  species  with  sessile  flowers 
growing  little  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  suited 


for  the  same  positions  as  Group  U.  Typical  plant,  G. 
rcma  :  others  are  G.  Havartca,  imbrieata,  Ortgana , 
ornata,  Pyrtnaica,vmd  pumila. 

IV.  Hart  Gentian*:  species  which  cannot  be  grown 
without  some  special  knowledge  and  practical  experi- 
ence. Typical  plant,  G.  purpurea;  others  arc  G.  cilxata, 
Fnrliehii,  punctata,  and  presumably  all  the  rest. 

The  two  most  popular  Gentians  in  American  cultiva- 
tion seem  to  be  G.  acauli*  and  Andrewsii.  These  are, 
perhaps,  followed  by  G.  Cruciata,  puberula  and  Sapo- 
naria. The  plant  which  King  Gentius  knew  is  probably 
G.  lutea,  the  root  of  which  furnishes  the  Gentian  of  drug 
stores.  From  the  same  sources  comes  the  liqueur  or 
cordial  called  "Gentiane." 

Index  of  names  :  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (•) 
appear  in  American  trade  catalogues;  the  rest  are  cult, 
abroad.  The  plants  are  perennials  and  mountain-loving, 
unless  otherwise  stated. 

*aeauli«.  M.  •t'rnclata,  45.  Pannonica,  42. 

adterndent.  3.  Dlnarica.  56.  •I'arryi,  36. 

affliil*.  2B.  *decumbens,  3.  Pneumonanthc,  So, 

•alba.  7.  dftenta.lt.  Porptayrio,  31. 

al«ida.  10  and  11.       Portunl,  27.  pseudo  •  Pnenuio- 

alpina,  55.  trlaida,  8.  10.  nanthe.  23. 

*Ani!rewsii,22.  Pnellchll.  18.  prostrata,  25 

angulosa.  48.  (iandln!,  43.  •puberula,  41. 

*ancu>tifoUa,52and     gcltiia.  11.  pnmlla.  SO. 

31.  iraliric4ita,*47.  •punctata.  6. 

•aselopiaden,  10.  incarnata,  8.  •purpurea.  4. 

barbata.  16.  Intermedia,  8.  Pymnatea,  31. 

Bavaiira.  40.  Kochlana.  53.  truinqutflora.  17. 

•Blgelovii,  30.  Kurmo,  37.  •quinqnefuHa,  17. 

Burner!.  2.  •linearis,  23.  rubra.  5. 

•calycusa.  35.  lutea,  1.  •Saponaria.  21. 

camprxtris.  12.         •inacrophylla.  4*.       *»cabra.  20. 

Cnrpatica,  46.  Moorrrofliana,  13.    •sccplnun,  34. 

Cattibtri.'ll  and  32.    •Newberry  1,  38.  *septemflda.  28 

rillata,  15.  ochroleuca.  8.  serrata,  16. 

•t'luiil,  54.  Olivier!.  30.  Tkvmatii.  4. 

cordifolia.  28.  •< (reenna,  40.  trlflora,  33. 

•crinita,  14.  ornata,  32.  verua,  48. 

A.  Calyx  tpathe-like,  split  in  two. 
B.  Color  of  fl*.  yellowish . 

i\  Form  nf  corolla  wheel -*hapril .. .  1.  In 
OP.  form  of  corolla  club-thaped,  at 

leatt  in  hud   2. 

BB.  Color  of  fl*.  blue  or  purple,  at 
least  alto  re. 

r.  Corolla  plaited   3. 

i  «\  Corolla  not  plaited. 

U.  Anther*  grown  t-njether   4.  ] 

Hi).  Anther*  free   5.  1 

aa.  Calyx  with  a  tubular  portion,  and 
usually  5  lobe*. 
H.  Color  of  fl*.  yellowi*h,or  green- 
ish white, 
f.  Style   distinct:    capsule  not 

stalked   B.  punctata 

i  r.  Stule  none  or  rery  short:  capsule 
slalktd. 

I..  Height  2  ft   7.  I 

l>n.  Height  9-12  in   8.  < 

linn.  Height  fl  in.  or  less. 

K.  Lobe*  of  calyx  longer  than  the 

calyx  tube   9.  frigid* 

r.K.  fAilte*  of  calyx  shorter  than  the 
calyx  tulie. 

v.  I.r*.  lanceolate-linear  10.  algida 

rr.  I.vs.  ovate-lanceolate  11.  gelida 

uu.  Color  of  fl*.  blue  or  purple. 
c.  Corolla  not  plaited. 
n.  tl lands  found  at  the  bate  of  the 
filament*. 

e.  Calyx  4-cut  12.  campMtril 

kk.  Calyx  5-cut  13. 

im.  Gin  ml*  not  found  at  the  base  of 
the  filaments. 
K.  Fringed  Gentian*:  calyx 4  ent. 
r.  Capsule  raited  on  a  distinct 
,talk. 

<!.  A  pel  of   lube*    fringed,  Ihe 

side*  It**  to  14.  i 

iu>.  Apex  of   lobe*  not  fringed, 

base  fringed  15.  > 

rr.  Capsule  on  a  rery  short  statk.lG. 
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«E.  Not  fringed :  calyx  6-cut:  co- 
rolla lobes  tipped  with  a  sharp 

point  17. 

00.  Corolla  plaited. 
D.  Stigmas  S,  always  distinct. 
X,  Capsules  finally 

distinct  stalk. 
9.  Anthers  pet 
together. 

a.  Calyx  as  long  as  the  corolla  AS. 
GO.  Calyx  one-halt  or  one-third  as 
long  at  the  corolla. 

H.  Seeds  not  at  all  winged  19. 

RH.  Seeds  slightly  winged. 

i.  f'ls.  open  20.  Pneumonanthe 

n.  Fls.  closed,  blue  21.  ftaponaria 

HHH.  Seeds  strongly  winged. 

i.  Fit.  closed,  purple  22.  Andrewsii 

n.  Fls.  open  23. 

FT.  Anthers  fret,  at  least  finally. 

o.  Number  of  corolla  lobes  10.. 24. 
Go.  iVumber  of  corolla   lobes  6 
(rarely  4). 

H.  Calyx  4-lobed  25. 

Hit.  Calyx  5-lobed. 

I.  Lvs.  distinctly  rough  above 

(hispid-scabrous)  26. 

11.  Lrs.  distinctly  rough  at  the 
margins  (scabrous). 
J.  Lobes  of  calyx  shorter  than 

the  calyx  tube  27. 

Ji.  Lobes  of  calyx  at  long  at 
the  calyx  tube. 
K.  Corolla  lobe  1  ovate,  acute, 
a  little  longer  than  the 
much  cut  appendages..  .28.  ieptemfida 
ETC.  Corolla  lohes  oblong-lan- 
eeolate,  obtuse,  thrice  as 
long  as  the  much  cut  up 

pendages  2<J.  affinia 

ill.  Lrs.  not  distinctly  rough 
above  or  at  margins, 
i.  Seeds  not  at  all  winged. 
x.  Form    of    corolla  lobes 

linear-oblong  30.  OUvl.rl 

kk.  Form    of    corolla  lobes 
orate,  often  broadly  so. 
I*.  Fit.  solitary. 

M.  Pedunclrd  31 

MM.  A  of  peduncled  32. 

IX.  Fit.  in  clutters  of  SS  or 
more. 

M.  Lrt.  lanceolate-linear.  .33. 
MM.  Lrs.  ovate    to  oblong- 
la  nceolate. 

N.  Height  t-t  ft  34. 

KN.  Height  9-It  in. 

o.  Calyx    lobes  ovate, 
about  as  long  as  the 

calyx  tube  36. 

00.  Calyx  loties  linear, 
mmlerately  or  much 
shorter   than  the 

ca lux  tube   35. 

Jl.  Seeds  winged  (at  the  base 
in  Kurron  ;  in  Bigelovii 
wings  namiw,  thirkish). 
K.  Height  t-8  in.  .-  fls.  spot- 
ted. 

I..  Pedicel    %  in.   long  or 

more  37. 

IX.  Pedicel  very  short,  prac- 
tically absent  38.  Hewberryi 

XK.  Height  1-3  ft. 

I..  Fls.  in  a  dense  spike  39. 

IX.  Fls.  1-fnr  or  several. 
M.  Appendages  conspicu- 
ous, somrlimes  nearly 
as  long  as  the  corolla 

 40. 

MM.  Appcndagesonlu  halt  as 
long   at    the  corolla 

 41. 
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ee.  Capsule  tettile. 
w.  Anthers  grown  together:  style 

distinct:  seeds  winged, 
a.  Calyx  S  cut,  the  lobes  longer 

than  the  calyx  tube  4 

OO.  Calyx  entire,  truncate,  indis- 
tinctly S-lobed  43.  1 

FT.  Anthers  free:  style  usually 
not  distinct:  seeds  not  winged. 
O.  Lrt.  6-1*1  in.  long:  calyx  S-6- 

Jobrd  44.  macrophylla 

OO.  Lrs.  much  shorter:  calyx  4- 

lobed  45.  CmeUt* 

t>D.  Stigma  t   contiguous,  rather 
funnel  shaped,  the  margin  ere- 
note- fimbriate. 
«.  A  nthers  free:  style  distinct. 
T.  Calyx  pellucid,  veiny, 
n.  Calyx  leafy  4g.  Carpatiea 

G.  Seeds  winged  47.  imbricate 

00.  Seeds  not  winged. 

H.  Lrs.  ovate  48.  Tern* 

hh.  Lrs.  oborate  49.  Bavaria* 

HHH.  Lrs.  linear  50!  pumila 

EX.  Anthers  connate:  style  short.. SI.  aaaolia 
r.  Fit.  t potted. 

a.  Color  iky -blue  62. 

OO.  Color  violet-blue  53.  ; 

FT.  Fit.  not  spotted. 
o.  Corolla  broadly  bell-shaped. 

H.  Site  of  fls.  large  54.  Cluali 

HH.  bite  of  fls.  small  55.  alptea 

00.  Corolla  almost  cylindrical .  .56.  Diaariea 

»  Lllm-,  *>•  'n  dense,  umbel-like  eymea ;  co- 

rolla 5-6  parted;  lobes oblong-linear,  acuminate;  anthers 
free  ;  style  none.  July-Sept.  Eu.p  Aula  Minor.  -  Prop, 
only  by  seed.  Sow  seed  in  Nor.  incoldfraiue.  Seedlinga 
appear  the  following  March  and  April.  In  May  and  Jane 
prick  them  out  under  a  coldframe,  and  in  Auk.  transfer 
young  plants  to  pots,  where  they  should  be  kept  until 
I  for  permanent  outdoor  use.  Be  very  careful 
to  break  the  roots.  Sometimes  cult,  abroad  for 

6  cut,  lobes ovate-oblong,  acute;  anthers  connate ;  style 
distinct.  June,  July.  Pyrenees.  -  Cult,  like  1. 

3.  dacumbena,  Linn.,  f.  (6.  adsc/ndens.  Pall.).  Lrs. 
linear-lanceolate,  margins  scabrous:  fls.  blue;  corolla 
narrowly  ohconlral,  toothed  between  the  lobes-  lobes  5 
ovate;  anthers  connate,  Anally  free.  Hlmal.,8i'b  June-^ 
Aug.  B.M.  705,  723. -Cult  like  1. 

4.  purpurea,  Linn.  Lvs.  ovate-oblong,  5  nerved:  fls. 
purp  e  above;  corolla  tube  yellowish,  club-shaped ;  lobes 
mostly  6,obovate-subrotund.  one-third  the  length  of  the 
tube.  Aug.,  Sept.  Ku.  L. B.C.  6:583  shows  a  rich,  dull 
purple,  with  no  trace  of  blue. -Compost  of  sphagnum 
and  heath  soil.  Be  careful  not  to  break  the  roots. 

5.  rtbra,  Clalrv.ftf.  TOomasii,  Gillab.).  One  of  5  or 
more  natural  hybrids  between  G.  luUa  and  some  species 
of  the  section  Co-  an  the.  which  includes  G.  punctata, 
purpurea  Pannontca,  and  J?Mrirr/.-  fls.  purplish  out- 
aide.  Swiss  Alps.  v 

6.  punetete,  Linn.  Lvs.  5-nerved  :  ralrx  5-7-cut  • 
corolla  tube  bcll-sbapcd ;  lobes  ovate,  mutleous,  one-third 
the  length  of  the  tube;  am  hers  finally  free.  Middle  Eu.- 
The  spots  are  not  arranged  in  any  definite  order.  This 
belongs  to  the  section  Co-lanthe,  in  which  the  seed  ha*  a 
wing  of  the  same  color,  while  the  nett  5  species  belong 
to  the  section  Pneumonanthe.  In  which  there  is  no  wing, 
or  it  is  of  a  different  color. -Cult,  like  18. 

7.  alba.Muhl.  St.  stout:  lvs.  acuminate,  with  a  clasp. 
Ingbase:  fls.  inatermlnal  head,  with  single  or  clustered 
ones  in  the  upper  axils;  dull  white,  coramonlv  tinged 
yellowish  or  greenish ;  corolla  resembling  Q.  Saponaria, 
but  mr.ro  bell-shaped  Bnd  open;  lobes  ovate,  short,  little 
If  at  all  spreading.  Low  grounds  and  mountain  mea- 
dows, N.  Amer.  B.M.  1551,  erroneously,  as  G.  ochro- 
teuca. -Cult,  like  20. 

8.  ochroletlea,  Fro>l.  St.  ascending:  lvs.  ovate-lanceo- 
late »ml  ohovate:  fls.  in  crowded  terminal,  nearly  sea. 
sile,  leafy  cymes;  corolla  yellowish  white,  club-ahaped. 
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connivent  at  the  apex.  N.  Amor.  Not  B.M.  1531  or  1551. 
Var.  Intermedia,  Griseb.  I G.  inttrmidia,  Sims,  Dot  L.  B. 
C.3:218l,  may  beahybrid  between  this  and  6".  Andrtw$ii. 
It  resembles'  G.  otKroUuca  in  having  calyx  lobes  of 
unequal  length*,  but  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  calvx 
tube,  and  free  anthers :  it  resembles  G.  Andrtteiii  in  tL.« 
tinge  of  purplish  blue.  B.M.2303.  Var.  incarnata.Ortseb. 
(O.  inearnAta,  Sims).  B.  M.  1856  from  Carolina  is  not 
cult.  These  forms  are  not  considered  worthy  of  varietal 
rank  in  Uray's  Syn.  Fl. 

9.  higida,  Hasnk.  Lvs.  spatulate-linear,  obtuse:  lis. 
1  or  2  at  the  top,  sometimes  a  few  in  the  upper  axils ; 
calyx  not  laterally  cut,  and  half  as  long  as  the  corolla  or 
more;  calyx  teeth  lanceolate,  a  little  longer  than  tho 
ealvx  tube;  corolla  club-shaped,  plaits  not  cut.  Car- 
pathian MU.;  also  N.  Amer.-This  is  the  true  type  of 
O.  frigida,  which  is  not  in  cultivation,  but  is  inserted  to 
make  clear  the  differences  between  G.  algida  of  Pallas 
and  of  Steven. 

10.  Algid*.  Pall.,  not  Stev.  (O.  Mgida,  var.  dlglda, 
Griseb.).  Lvs.  lanceolate-linear:  fls.  2-5  at  the  top  and 
distinctly  pcdicellvd ;  calyx  laterally  cut  and  one-third  the 
length  of  the  corolla;  calyx  teeth  linear  -  lanceolate, 
hardly  as  long  as  the  calyx  tube  and  sometimes  only 
half  as  long;  corolla  between  club-  and  bell-shaped; 
plaits  cut  with  a  few  erenat«  teeth.  Altai  Mts.,  E.  Si- 
beria, N.  Am.  Gn.  17,  p.  343.  same  as  On.  27.  p.  89;  48, 
p.  1*6.  and  N.  2:fi0,  Fig.  93. -This  grows  4-5  in.  high, 
has  numerous  stems  and  fls.  nearly  2X  in.  long,  whit- 
ish, with  blue  spots  In  longitudinal  lines.  The  writer 
ban  not  seen  Gt.  1006. 

11.  gelid*.  M.  Blub.  [O.  dlgida,  Stev.,  not  Pall.). 
Lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  3-nerved:  fls.  few  and  terminal, 
or  many  in  the  upper  axils,  ped  uncled ;  calyx  teeth 
linear-oblong,  acute,  nearly  as  long  as  the  calyx  tube  or 
shorter  than  it;  corolla  rather  bell-shaped,  yellowish 
white,  its  lobes  broadly  orate,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx 
and  twice  as  long  as  the  lacerated  plaits.  June,  July. 
C  aucasus.  Not  P.M.  7:5,  which  is  G.  *tpUm/ida,x»r. 
rordifolia.-' Light,  deep,  cool  soil  and  full  sunlight." 
Corn  von. 

12.  cam  pest  ris,  Linn.  Annual  :  fls.  dark  purplish 
blue;  calyx  4-cut;  corolla  nearly  bowl-shaped,  crowned; 
anthers  free;  style  none. 

13.  MooTcrottUn*.  Wall.  Annual,  4-10  in.  high:  fls. 
pale  blue;  calyx  5-cut;  corolla  funnel-shaped.  Hitual. 
B.M.  6727,  where  fls.  are  shown  as  pale  purple. 

14.  erinlta,  Prosl.  Pig.  897.  Frinobd  Gxxtian.  Bien- 
nial: erect,  branched,  1-2  ft.  high:  lvs.  lanceolate  or 
ovate-lanceolate,  acutish,  from  a  rounded  or  subcordate 
partly  clasping  base  :  corolla  lobes  wedge-obovate  : 
seeds  roughened  by  scales  or  needle-like  projections. 
Moist  woods  and  meadows.  N.Amer.  B.M.  2031.  D.275. 
Q.W.F.  19.  Mn.  4:161.  B.B.  2:613.-The  ribs  of  the 
calyx  ( made  by  the  deenrrent  lobes )  are  one  of  the  mi- 
nor beauties  of  this  plant,  and  are  probably  more  pro- 
nounced than  In  the  other  Fringed  Gentians  here  de- 

15.  cUUta,  Linn.  PerennUl:  stem  flexuose,  scarcely 
branched:  lvs.  linear,  obtuse:  corolla  lobes  obovate-ob- 
long:  seeds  smooth.  Dry  limestone  soils.  Eu.  Not  B.M. 
639,which  is  G.  Btrrala.  —  Hardly  3  percent  of  Correvon's 
seedlings  have  flowered.  He  recommends  a  heavy,  com- 
pact soil  which  Is  almost  clayey,  and  full  sunlight. 

16.  aerrat*.  Gunn.  (67.  barb  At  a,  Fro?!.  G.  detSnsa, 
Griseb.  G.  dttAtna,  var.  barbdta,  Griseb.).  Annual: 
stem  erect,  branching,  3-18  In.  high :  lvs.  linear  or  lance- 
linear:  corolla  lobes  oblong  or  spatulate  obovate.  fringed 
around  the  apex  and  sides  or  sometimes  either  part 
nearly  bare.  Wet  lands,  I'ral  and  Altai  Mts.,  Caucasus, 
N.Amer.  B.B.  2:614.  B.M.  639  erroneously  as  G.  citiata. 
—  No  plants  appear  to  be  advertised  as  G.  strrata.  G. 
barbata  Is  a  trade  name  abroad. 

17.  qulnquefoli*,  Linn.  [G.  quiitqut/lAra,  Hill,  La- 
marck and  others).  Annual:  height  1-2  ft.,  the  larger 
plants  branched  :  lvs.  3-7-nerved:  inflorescence  thyr- 
soid  paniculate  :  clusters  3-5-fld.:  fls.  bright  blue; 
calyx  one -fifth  or  one-fourth  as  long  as  the  narrowly 
funnel-shaped  corolla.  N.  Araer.  Probably  the  form 
In  cult,  is  var.  occidentals,  Gray.    Height  2-3  ft., 


panlculately  much  branched :  Inflorescence  more  open : 
calyx  half  the  length  of  the  broader  corolla.  B.B.  2:615. 
B.M.  3496. -Very  pretty. 

18.  Frdlllchil,  Jan.  Stems  short,  almost  tufted :  fls. 
blue,  solitary,  ped  uncled,  nearly  aa  long  as  tho  stem: 
corolla  not  spotted.  Very  rare  in  Alps,  limestone  rocks. 
-Easily  grown  on  rockwork  In  compost  of  equal  parts 
of  sphagnum,  heath  soil  and  vegetablo  mold.  Half -ex- 
posure to  sunlight. 

19.  aacleplade*.  Linn.  Stem  strict:  calyx  teeth  very 
short :  fls.  In  spike-like  racemes,  dark  blue  ;  corolla 
club-shaped;  calyx  one-third  as  long  as  the  corolla:  seeds 
not  winged.  July-Sop.  S.  Eu.,  Caucasus.  B.M.  1078. 
Gn.  48,  p.  143,  and  M,  p.  39.  — The  white-fld.  form  is  excel- 
lent. Shade  or  half-shade,  and  moist,  deep  soil  rich  In 
humus. 

20.  Pneumoainthe,  Linn.  Stem  erect:  fls.  dark  blue 
In  a  cyme-like  raceme  (the  top  fls.  opening  first);  co- 
rolla club-shaped;  lobes  ovate,  acute,  mucronate,  much 
longer  than  the  appendages.  Aug.-Oct.  Mountain 
marshes,  Eu.,  N.  Asia.  Var.  guttata,  Sims,  is  dotted 
white.  B.M.  1101.— "Requires  a  cool,  deep,  spongy  soil, 
rich  in  humus.  Dislikes  lime,  and  prefers  sandy  soil. 
Does  remarkably  well  when  planted  on  margins  of  ponds 
or  brooks.  Prop,  by  seed  or  division."  Cnrrtvon. 

21.  Saponaria,  Linn.  (O.  C&teibtri,  Walt.,  not  And.). 
Barrel  or  Soapwort  Gentian.  Stem  ascending:  fls. 
light  blue,  club-shaped;  calyx  lobes  linear  or  oblong, 
mostly  as  long  as  the  calyx  tube  ;  corolla  lobes  short, 


broad,  roundish,  erect,  little,  and  often  not  at  all  longer 
than  the  2-cl<ft  and  many-toothed  Intervening  appen- 
dages. N.Amer.  B.M.  1039.  —  ( Hooker  is  probably  wrong 
in  referringthls  picture  toG.  A  ndreir*ii.  though  the  calyx 
lobes  in  the  plate  are  not  narrow  enough. )  Cult,  like  20. 

22.  Andrtwtil,  Griseb.  [G.  CMttbai,  And.,  not  Walt.) 
Closed,  Blind  or  Bottle  Gentian.    Fig.  898.  Stem 
ascending:  fls.  purplish  blue;  calyx  lobes  lanceolate  to 
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S9S.  Closed  Qenltan— 
Oentlana  AndrswsiL. 


ovate,  usually  spreading  or  recurred,  shorter  than  the 
calyx  tube:  corolla  lobes  entirely  obliterated,  the  teeth 
at  the  top  being  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  ap- 
pendages often  found  between  the  corolla  lobes  In  other 
species.  July  .Aug.  Moist  places, 
N.  Amer.  B.  M.  M21.  U.  273. 
flHHKwa-  B.B.  2:610.  Gn.  27:477.  L.B.C. 
sVJIhW^?^ "— «v  9:815  erroneously  as  O.  Sapo- 
P~  naria.  —  A   white-fid.  form  Is 

cult.   For  culture,  see  20. 

23.  linearis.  Fro?l.(<7./M<-«d"«>- 
Ptuumondnthe,  Schult. ) .  Stem 
strict,  1-2  ft. high:  Us.  blue.  1-0 
in  the  terminal  cluster;  corolla 
narrowly  funnel-shaped  ;  lobes 
erect,  roundish  ovate ,  obtuse,  a 
little  longer  than  thu  triangu- 
lar, acute,  entire  or  1-2-tootbed 
Appendages.  Bogs,  N.  Amer. 
Il  k  2:017. 

24.  Pyrenalea,  Linn.  Stem 
tufted,  about  as  long  as  the  fl.: 
Ivh.  with  a  cartilaginous,  sca- 
brous margin :  ils.  solitary,  dark 
blue  ;  corolla  funnel-  or  nearly 
bowl-shaped.  May,  June.  Ku., 
Asia  Minor.  B.M.  5742. -Very 
distinct  and  dainty.  Cultivated 
like  48. 

(X  %.)  25.  prostrata,   Htrakc.  An- 

.  nual,  dwarf :  Ivs.  white-mar- 
gined :  fls.  blue,  solitary,  the  parts  usually  in  4's  ; 
corolla  salver  form,  in  fruit  Inclosing  the  capsule.  N. 
Amer.,  Asia. 

26.  Mibra,  Bunge.  Stem  erect,  leafy:  fls.  dark  blue, 
clustered  ;  corolla  bell-shaped.  K.  Asia.  O.  f'orluni  In 
considered  a  variety  by  recent  authorities.  Var. 
Buerger!  is  advertised  by  Yokohama  Nursery  Co. 

27.  Forttml,  Hook.  Lvs.  rather  distant.  3-nerved  : 
terminal  fls.  rather  clustered;  corolla  lottos  blue,  spotted 
white;  outside  of  tube  green ;  plaits  blue,  terminated  by 
3-toothed  appendages,  much  shorter  than  the  corolla 
lobes.  China.  B.M.  4776.  F.S.  9:1M7.  I.H.  1 :3C.-Now 
thought  to  be  a  variety  of  O.  ttabm. 

28.  septemlida.  Pall.  Lvs.  lanceolate  ("ovate,"  Gri$c 
txifh),  3-5-nerved:  fls.  dark  blue.  In  head-like  cymes; 
calyx  lobes  linear  ;  corolla  club-shaped.  July— Oct.  N. 
Asia.  Orient.  B.M.  1229  and  1410  (both  purple  outside 
and  dotted  brown  within;  the  lobes  of  the  latter  spotted 
white).  L.B.C.  1:89.  On.  54,  p.  37.  P.M.  8*: 51.  Not 
F.S.  8:765. 

Var.  COTdlloUa,  Bolss.  (ft.  ronlifMia,  C.  Koch  I,  has 
heart-shaped  Irs.:  corolla  tube  greenish  white  outride, 
unspotted  within;  lobes  narrower,  unspotted.  B.M. 
6497.  P.M.  7  :5,  erroneously  as  O.  gelida.-Tht, 
septemflda  Is  misleading,  as  7-loU-d  corollas  aru 
rare.  Cult,  like  1. 

29.  aHlnia,  Griseb.  I,ower  Ivs.ohovate-ohUmg:  upper 
Ivs.  lanceolate,  acuttsh  :  Ils.  dark  blue,  in  racetuiform 
cymes:  calyx  lobes  oblong- linear  ;  corolla  narrowly  ob- 
conical,  open.  Northwestern  Amer.  (in.  46,  p.  77,  and 
48,  p.  1.(9.  B.B.  2:615  (where  corolla  lobes  are  pictured 
erect,  but  said  to  be  spreading*.  —  Cult,  like  20. 

.t0.  OUvitri,  Griseb.  Pis.  dark  blue,  in  umbel-like 
cyme-  ;  comlln  narrowly  olx-onical  ;  plaits  triangular, 
nearly  entire.  June-Aug.  Mountain  pastures,  Asia.  By 
recent  authority  referred  to  U.  ttr<  uml>rni>.  —  Cult,  like  1. 

31.  Porphyrin,  J.  F.  Oniel.  (<>'.  anyHntifMia,  Michx.. 
not  V  ill.  > .  Lvs.  narrowly  linear:  H».  blue,  somewhat 
brown-dotted  (also  a  snow-white  variety  with  a  green- 
ish hue  outside!;  corolla  funnel-shaped  ;  anthers  con- 
nlvent  but  never  connected.  July,  Aug.  Moist  pine 
barrens,  N.  Amer.  B.B.  2:618. -Cult,  like  20. 

32.  ornate,  Wall.  Lvs.  broadly  linear  :  fls.  blue, 
streaked  ;  calyx  lobes  spreading  ;  corolla  ventrieose  ; 
lobes  very  short,  spreading.  Himal.  B.M.  6514.  G.C. 
II.  — 0.39b « 

X'l.  triflorft,  Pall.  Stem  erect  :  fls.  dark  blue  ;  corolla 
club-shaped.   E.  Siberia. 


34.  ic«ptrum,  Griseb.  Lvs.  oblong-lanceolate :  fls. 
dark  blue;  corolla  club-shaped:  seeds  winged  on  one 
side  according  to  (Iris* bach,  but  Gray  says  not  winded. 
Aug.,  Sept.  N.  W.  Amer.— Cult,  like  1,  except  that  It 
requires  half  shade  and  a  rather  peaty  soil. 

35.  ealyc&ea,  Griseb.  Lvs.  ovate:  fls.  dark  blue,  com- 
monly solitary,  according  to  Gray;  corolla  oblone  fun- 
nel-shaped; appendages  triangular-awl  -shaped,  lacinlate 
or2-oleft  at  the  tip.  N.  W.  Amor. 

36.  Firry!,  Engelm.  Lvs.  somewhat  glaucous,  ovate 
to  oblong-lanceolate:  fls.  purple-blue,  appendage*  nar- 
row, deeply  2-cleft,  N.  W.  Amer. 

37.  Karroo.  Royle.  St.  tufted,  as  high  as  7  In. :  lower 
lvs.  lanceolate,  upper  linear:  fls.  blue,  spotted  white 
inside,  1-3  on  a  stem;  corolla  bell-shaped.  Himal.  On. 
17:224.  B.M.  6470.  Var.  br*  videos  has  i 
lobes.  J.H.  III.  30:3. 


calyx 


38.  Newberry!,  Gray.  St.  2-4  in.  high :  lower  lvs.  ob- 
ovate  or  spatulate:  fls.  pale  blur,  white  Inside,  greenish 
dotted;  corolla  broadly  funnel-shaped.  N.  W.  Amer. 

39.  Bigelorii,  Gray.  St.  C-1G  In.  high,  equally  leafy 
to  the  summit:  fls.  purple;  corolla  more  narrowly  funnel- 
form  and  smaller  than  in  O.  altittit.  July,  Aug.  N.  Mex. 
B.M.  6874. -"Soon  fonns  large  clumps,  often  with  4O-50 
stems  from  a  single  plant,  each  bearing  10-20  bright  blue 
fls."    D.  M.  Antlrr«*. 

40.  Oregon*, Engelm.  Height  1-2  ft.:  lvs. ovate:  fls. 
blue  ;  corolla  broadly  funnel-shaped,  over  1  in. 
lobes  short,  roundish.  July,  Aug.  N.  W.  Amer. 

41.  puberal*,  Michx.  About  1  ft.  high  :  lvs.  oblong- 
lanceolate  to  lanceolate-linear:  fls.  blue;  corolla  open- 
funnel-shaped,  1^-2  in.  long;  lobes  ovate.  N.  W.  Amer. 
B.B.  2:615. 

42.  Panndniea,  Scop.  Lower  Ivs.  broadly  elliptical,  5- 
nerved,  margin  scabrous;  upper  ones  ovate-lanceolate. 
3-ncrvcd  :  fls.  purple  above  ;  calyx  5-7  cut ;  corolla 
leather}-;  anthers  connate  at  first.  Anally  free.  Eu. 

4.1.  Gaadlni,  Thorn.  Natural  hybrid  with  the  habit  of 
(}.  purpurra,  but  the  membranous  corolla  of  (/.  punctata: 
lis.  rosy  violet.  Eu. 

44.  macrophyHa,  Pall.  Lvs.  lanceolate,  distant,  very 
spreading:  interncMles  unequal:  fls.  dark  blue.  Julv. 
Aug.  B.M.  1414,  not  L.B.C.  3:218. -Cult,  like  1. 

45.  Cruclata,  Linn. ( Cruci&ta  vtriicill&ta,  Oilib.  I.  Lvs. 


Eu.,  N.  Asia. -Cult. 


oVatelttncc>l»w3,  crowura,  rirc 

equal:  fls.  dark  blue.  June-Aug 
like  1.  Limestone  and  full  su 

46.  Carpatioa,  Kit.  Lvs.  oborate:  fls.  dark  blue  (as 
are  the  next  4  species*;  eorolla  funnel-shaped.  Carpa- 
thian Mts.- Little  known. 

47.  imbricata,  Frojl.  Lvs.  acute,  margins  scabrous, 
(the  next  3  species  with  smooth  margins) :  corolla  lobes 
subrotund.  June,  July.  Limestone  rocks,  Alps.  —  In 
this  and  the  next  3  species,  the  corolla  lobes  are  usually 
erenate,  half  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  6  times  the 
length  of  the  plaits.  "Eastern  and  granitic  Alps." 
c\>rrrron.  Cult,  like  49. 

48.  Varna,  Linn.  Tufted :  stem  angled :  lvs.  ovate  or 
ovate-lanceolate:  fls.  solitary;  calyx  membranaceous; 
corolla  nearly  bowl-shaped;  lobes  ovate,  obtuse.  Apr.- 
.lune.  Eu.,  Caucasus.  B.M.  491.  L.B.C.  1:62.  R.H. 
1H.V.I.  p.  250.  (In.  48,  p.  139.  O.C.  II.  24:373.  Var.alata. 
Griseb.  {<-!■  angMltoa,  M.  Bieb.),  is  taller  and  has  the 
nerves  of  the  ventrieose  calyx  produced  Into  wines.— 
Kockwork,  In  a  compost  of  heath-soil,  flnely  crushed 
granite,  and  vegetable  mold,  with  full  sunlight. 

4!).  BavaricA,  Linn.  Calyx  lobes  lanceolate:  corolla 
funnel-  or  nearly  bowl-shaped;  lobes  oltovate.  obtuse: 
ovarv  sessile:  seeds  not  winged.  May-Aug.  Cent.  Eu. 
F.S."  7:651.  L.B.C.  13:1256.  J.H.  111.35:585.  (in. 
15:174  ||>oor).-Tho  pictures  cited  all  show  a  salver 
shaped  corolla.  "Requires  a  soil  that  is  peaty,  or  at  the 
very  least  porous  and  cool,  well  drained,  and  capable  of 
retaining  an  abundant  supply  of  moisture,  although  it 
may  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  In  the  alpine  garden 
here  we  grow  them  In  pure  sphagnum  moss  on  a  wall 
facinir  due  smith,  but  the  plants  which  we  raise  for  salv 
upost  of  sphagnum 

C.HTVrOM. 
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arc  grown  In  pots  In  a  compost 
and  sand.  Finest  of  Group  111. 
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.**).  poxalla,  Jacq.  Stem  3-4-augled  :  calyx  lobes  linear: 
corolla  lobe?  orate,  acute.  June,  July.  Tyrolese  and 
<  'arinthian  Alps. 

.11.  aeaolit.  Linn.  Oe?«tiashi.i.a.  Stew  less  Urx- 
Tt  am.  By  the  botanists  of  continental  Europe  thin  is 
often  split  up  into  the  4  or  5  following  species.  The 
plants  that  Linneus  hail  in  mind  were  probably  mostly 
t'lusil  and  Kochiana.  For  pictures  of  G.  acaulia  In  its 
widest  sense,  see  B.M.  f>2.  tl.C.  III.  l'>:23fi.  Cin.  48,  p. 
1 4fi.  and  54,  p.  39,  and  P.S.  23 :2421 ,  where  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  4  following  species  is  given. 

52.  angn*tiI6Ut>,  Vill.,  not  Michx.  Stoloniferous:  lvs. 
linear-oblong,  narrowing  to  wan  I*  the  base,  glistening 
above:  Us.  spotted  with  sprightly  green;  calyx  lobes 
more  or  lesa  spreading,  oval,  abruptly  contracted  at  the 
ha>«>.  May,  June.  Limestone  rocks,  Alps.—  Considered 
l»y  Correvou  the  handsomest  species  of  tho  whole  genus. 

VI.  Kochiana,  Perr.  &  Song.  Lvs.  large,  flat,  thin, 
spreading,  oral  or  broadly  oblong,  light  green  :  calyx 
lobes  oblong,  limp,  more  or  less  contracted  at  the  base 
and  separated  by  truncate  sinuses;  corolla  with  5  black- 
ish green  spots  on  the  throat.  May,  June.  Common  In 
pastures  on  granitic  Alps.  —  Dislike*  lime. 

r>4.  Cttail,  Perr.  and  Song.  Lvs.  lanceolate-acute, 
leathery :  fls.  dark  blue ;  calyx  lobes  pressed  dote 
against  corolla,  not  contracted  at  l>a»e,  and  separated  by 
acute  sinuses.  May,  June.  Limestone  rocks,  Alps. 

.IV  ajptw,  Vill.  Stem  almost  wanting  :  lvs.  small, 
glistening,  curving  inwards  and  Imbricated,  forming  ro- 
settes which  Incurve  at  about  the  middle:  tl».  dark  blue. 
May,  June.  Granitic  Alps.-This  and  G.  Kochiana  "re 
quire  a  compost  of  one-third  crushed  granite,  one-third 
heath  soil,  and  one-third  vegetable  loam,  and  should  1m- 
planted  on  roekwork  half  exposed  to  the  sun." 

M.  District,  Beck.  Lvs.  broad,  thick,  erect:  fls.  dark 
blue.  Alps  of  8.  and  E.  Austria. 

The  following  are  trade  names  abroad  of  Gentians  not  snf 
n^teatly  described  for  iiiNortlon  above:  O.  ArrmtfxMi*,  Hart. 
l'«-rhaps  a  var.  of  Pneunionanthc.  Flu.  Napoleon  bine,  Seed. 
•  '  If.  i):ta.— O.  CharprntUri.  Thorn.  Naturally  hybrid.  Inter 
mediate  between  rate* and  punctata:  corolla  spotted  red:  calyx 
-.  rut.  Griaebaeh  does  not  Bay  whether  the  cnmlla  is  not  plaited, 
»»t»er*  alwaT"  free,  and  style  none.  Alps,  above  Enradlne.- 
«.  Pttiaovi.  Rc«*l.  St.  ertet.  tall:  fls.  deep  bine.  China.  Gt. 
-»-<*.  i/< 


1  sD  — Q.  utmgtti.  Hansen— <>.  Knrameriana.— G.  Kitatlringi 
Kegel.  Height  about  8  in.:  fls.  whitish,  dotted  violet  outside. 
Turkestan.  Ot.  1087.— O.  KummtriAn*.  Sendt.  Hybrid  between 
Inteaand  Pannonlra.  Fls.  yellowish  — ».  Waltirhiana.  Height 
*  12  In.:  lis  clear  blne.-tf.  WalnJ^ri.  Regel  *  Schmalh.  Pis 
whitish,  dotted  pale  blue.  Turkestan.  Gt.  1140.        \y  j| 


I,  pl.  0E9ERA  (i.  e..  kind).  Is  a  term  used  in 
statural  history  to  designate  a  group  of  species.  An  with 
species,  so  the  Genus  is  an  indefinite  conception,  varying 
with  tho  author.  The  chief  value  of  the  conception  is 
Its  use  In  aiding  us  conveniently  to  arrange  and  name 
plants  and  animals.  The  name  of  the  Genua  is  the  first 
<>f  the  two  words  in  the  name  of  the  plant :  thus,  In  Bra*- 
ttra  oUraeta,  Brassira  designates  the  Genus,  and 
•  •leracea  the  particular  Brassira  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing. It  is  Impossible  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  genus 
eoneeption  in  natural  history,  but  it  Is  usuatlv  as- 
cribed to  Konrad  Ocsncr  |  Zurich,  1510-1563).    L.  h!  B. 

GEONOKA  (Wittstein  gives  this  ponderous  •  'xplaua- 
tii»n:  "Greek,  gronomoi,  skilled  In  agriculture:  for  this 
tr«-e  puts  forth  buds  at  the  apex  of  its  stem  which  be 
eoine  new  trees  "I.  Palmact.r,  tribe  Arrcttr.  Slender 
spineless  palms  with  ringed,  reed-like  stems:  lvs.  termi- 
nal or  alternate;  blade  entire,  2-lobcd  at  the  apex,  or 
more  or  less  pinnatisect :  segments  acuminate,  1-nerved, 
with  the  margins  broadly  recurved  at  the  base;  rachis 
acme  al>ove,  convex  on  the  back;  petiole  nearly  cylin- 
drical, concave  at  the  base  above;  sheath  tubular: 
spadirrs  ascending  or  recurved,  simple,  forked  or  panic- 
ulately  branched,  slender  or  stout,  often  colored  ; 
spalhes  2,  often  deciduous  before  tlowering.  or  obsolete, 
the  lower  one  partial,  truncate,  concave,  the  upper  com- 
pressed or  fusiform:  fls.  borne  in  the  furrows  of  the 
»padlx,  at  length  partially  exsertod,  when  In  3's  the 
upper  one  pistillate:  cells  of  the  anthers  twisted:  fr. 
small,  globose,  black.  Species  about  100.  Tropical 
America,  For  G.  Ghitabrt-jhliana,  see  CainptrnggH*. 

Jakkd  O.  Smith. 


Several  of  the  members  of  this  extensive  genus  of 
small -growing  palms  are  useful  for  the  greenhouse, 
though  most  attractive  while  in  a  small  state,  from  the 
fact  that  Ueonornas  soon  begin  to  form  a  stem,  and 
when  aged  become  rather  scantily  furnished  specimens. 
These  palms  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  grow,  and  do  not 
require  a  very  high  temperature,  their  natural  habitat 
being  the  mountains  of  Central  and  South  America, 
some  of  the  species  being  found  at  an  altitude  of  over 
4,000  feet  above  sea  level,  (ieonomas  form  part  of  tho 
undergrowth  on  their  native  mountains,  and  are  said 
never  to  appear  in  the  open  country  unsheltered  by  trees 
of  larger  growth ;  therefore,  shade  la  necessary  for  them 
when  cult,  under  glass. 

The  old  practice  of  growing  Oeonomas  in  a  very  light, 
peaty  soil  does  not  seem  to  be  the  only  method,  for  ex- 
cellent results  have  been  secured  by  growing  them  in  a 
good  loam,  well  manured  and  well  drained,  giving  an 
abundance  of  water  and  a  night  temperature  of  60°. 
lied  spiders  and  thrips  are  the  most  troublesome  insects 
to  which  these  plants  are  subject,  and  both  of  these 
pests  multiply  much  more  rapidly  If  the  plants  are  kept 
too  warm  and  dry. 

The  most  useful  species  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view  Is  O.  Riedrliana  (G.  gracilis),  which  reminds  one 
of  Cocoa  Widdetliana,  out  haa  longer  leaflets.  Those 
marked  thus  (•)  are  cult,  under  glass  In  the  North  ; 
those  marked  thus  (t)  are  cult.  In  S.  Calif,  only;  the 
others  are  cult,  indoors  North  and  also  In  S.  Calif.,  ex- 
cept G.  Spiriana,  which  is  colt,  only  In  S.  Fla.  The 
picture  of  G.  Spiziana  below  is  adapted  from  Martlus' 


A  tall  palm.  n»  It 


A.   Lva.  aimpU,  S  lobtd  at  the  aprt. 

Ii.   CuHratt-obtaMCrviate,  rusty,  tomtntott. 

Bpixiana,  Mart.  Fin.  MK).  Stem  slender,  solitary,  6-9 
ft.  high:  blades  3  ft.  long,  bifurcate  one-fourth  of  their 
length,  each  lobe  lanceolate-acuminate,  divergent. 
Western  Braxil. 

UD.  Cuntatr-oiatt,  plicate. 

8eemannl,  Ilort.  Low,  1-3  ft.  high  :  lvs.  all  alike,  the 

first  2  In.  long,  the  later  ones  10  in.  long,  short  petloled, 
triangular,  with  broad,  scarlous  margins-  blade  feather- 
veined    Central  America. 


GEONOMA 


GEORGIA 


aa.  Lvi .  pinnate, 
B.  Basal  leaf-segments  narrow;  the  upper  ones  the 
broad*  Ml. 

**e»alig.  Mart.  Aeaulescent :  Ira.  long-petloled,  3-4 
ft.  hUb  ;  blade  unequally  pinnatisect,  22-25-nerved  on 
•aeh  side  ;  banal  segments  4  line*  wide,  spreading,  the 
middle  and  upper  erect-spreading  at  an  acute  angle, 
%~i  la.  wide,  the  apical  very  wide.  Central  Braail. 


narrate  segments  irregularly 
intermingled. 

C.  Blade  of  leaf  6  ft.  long :  petiole  1  ft.  long. 

tFohliant,  Mart.  Stem  12-15  ft.  high,  slender,  densely 
ringid.  columnar  or  reedy  :  segments  very  unequal, 
linear-lanceolate,  falcate-acuminate,  few-nerred  and 
many-nerved  intermixed,  16-20  In.  long.   Trop.  Brasil. 

CC.  Blade  ft.:  petiole  4  in.  long. 

t  slogans,  Mart.,  var.  robust*.  Dr.  Stem  6  ft.  high, 
3—4  line*  in  dlatu. :  segment*  rarely  3,  usually  5-7,  1- 
nerved,  10-14  in.  long,  some  4  lines  wide,  Intermixed 
with  broader,  many-nerved  ones,  all  long,  falcate -arum i- 
Centml  Brasil. 


B.  Leaf  segments  all  alii*  [except  tht  eonnivent 
apical  ones). 

C.  Alternate,  remote,  linear,  scurfy. 
•BiedeliAna,  H.  Wendl.  [O.  grdeilis,  Und.  &  Andrtf ). 
Habit  of  Votos  Weddttliana,  the  whole  plant  sparsely 
covered  with  caducous,  brown,  shining  scales  :  petiole 
slender,  IS  ft.  or  more  long,  terete  below,  flattened 
above  :  rarhis  triangular,  blsulcate  above  :  Ivg.  spread- 
ing, drooping  at  the  apex  ;  segments  10-12  in.  long, 
about  9  lines  wide,  linear-acute,  elegantly  recurved,  the 
2  terminal  ones  eonnivent.  Braail.  I.H.  21 : 108. 

CC.  Equidistant:  petiole  half  as  long  as  the  blade. 

8cb.ottis.og>,  Mart.  Stem  9-15  ft.  high,  1-1 H  in.  thick  : 
Ivs.  recurved,  spreading;  petiole  half  or  more  than  half 
as  long  as  the  blade  ;  segments  about  35  on  each  side, 
10-12  in.  long,  two-fifths  in.  wide,  equidistant,  linear  or 
linear- lanceolate,  very  long  acuminate.  E.  Brazil. 

The  following  are  imperfectly  described,  but  are  In  the  trade  : 
'd.  imperialis.  Linden.— *<J.  princrpi.  Linden.— *0.  Jitnnrr- 
ti&na.  Hort.  Belong*  under  A.  Oneof  the  smallest  Ivs.  me 
28  in.  I 


Kin.  Ions  by  10  in.  at  the  broadest.  Hs*  not  flowered  yet ,  and  the 
{enu*  is  therefore  uncertain.  B.H.  1898,  p.  262.  G.C.  III.  23:258. 
f.K.  I0:880.-G.  fpenAfa.Barb.  Kodr. 

Jaskd  G.  Smith,  W.  H.  Taplin  and  W.  M. 


GEORGIA,  HORTICULTURE  IK.  Fig, 900.  The  cli- 
matology of  Georgia  Is  unique.  Latitude  and  altitude 
combine  to  exaggerate  the  four  and  one-half  degrees 
covered  by  the  state  from  south  to  north  into  at  least 
ten,  thereby  embracing  an  extraordinary  range  of  cli- 
mate. In  something  less  than  '.100  miles  a  transition  is 
effected  from  a  subtropical  to  an  almost  boreal  vege- 
tation. 

Proceeding  northwestwardly  from  the  coast,  the  conn- 
try  rise*  gradually  until  it  culminate*  in  the  Blue  Ridge . 
the  highest  peaks  of  which  (in  Towns  county,  on  the 
Tennessee  line)  stand  a  little  more  than  5,000  ii*t  high. 
Intermediately  may  be  found  as  varied  a  climate,  and 
consequently  as  extended  a  range  of  horticultural  pro- 
duction, as  can  be  met  with  In  n  journey  of  a  thousand 
miles  duo  uorth  and  south,  In  a  region  of  normal  eleva- 
tion, such  a*  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Measurably  the  geology  of  the  state  corresponds  with 
It*  elevation  and  consequent  climatology,  and  Is  not  com- 
plex except  in  the  extreme  northwestern  portion.  Two 
formations— the  tertiary  and  metamorphlc— cover  nine- 
tenths  of  it*  area.  The  Sen  Islands,  and  oonstfora  short 
distance  inland,  are  alluvial  or  quartemary,  and  here 
the  vegetation  is  of  a  subtropical  character  — palmet- 
toes  and  live-oak*  on  the  Island*  and  pines  and  ham- 
mock growth  inland,  together  with  the  citrus,  fig  and 
olive  families,  where  cultivated. 

Slightly  beyond  the  tide-water  limit  begin*  the  vast 
sweep  of  the  pine  forests,  known  locally  as  the  "Wire- 
grass  Region,"  which  extends  inlsnd  some  100  miles,  on 
an  average,  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  the  tertiarv  for- 
mation. A  range  of  low  sand  hills,  about  300  feet  high, 
extending  diagonally  across  the  state,  separates  the  ter- 


tiary and  metamorphlc  regions.  At  it*  base  1 
attained  an  average  altitude  of  leas  than  200  feet. 

From  the  summit  of  this  ridge  or  terrace,  formerly  the 
primordial  sea-beach,  stretches  the  metamorphlc  region 
—  the  red  clay  or  cotton  belt— rising  gradually  toward 
the  northwest  until  the  Piedmont  escarpment  Is  reached 
—another  low  hill  range  on  the  southern  side  of  and 
parallel  to  the  Chattahoochee  river  valley.  The  height 
of  this  escarpment  varies  from  1,000  to  1,300  feet.  Be- 
re  the  Appalachian  foothills  and  then  the 
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900.  Georgia,  to  show  horticultural  regioos. 

mountains,  in  very  Irregular  formation,  their  spurs  ra- 
diating In  all  directions. 

In  extreme  northwest  Georgia  the  surface  dips  in  •> 
general  way  toward  the  Tennessee  river  valley  ( eleva- 
tion 700  feet),  Interspersed,  however,  with  a  chaos  of 
mountains  and  coves,  with  a  complex  tangle  of  geologi- 
cal formations,  from  lower  Silurian  to  eocene. 

The  prevailing  natural  growth  of  the  tertiary  Is  yel- 
low pine  — that  of  the  metamorphlc  region  hard  woods, 
embracing  nearly  all  of  the  North  American  species, 
oak  and  hickory  predominating. 

All  this  has  been  a  necessary  preface  to  a  division  of 
the  state  into  separate  horticultural  area*,  which  cor- 
respond In  the  main  with  Its  geological  features,  and 
may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

Horticultural  Areas:  Corresponding  Ototogieat  Dirisiene. 

1.  Fio  ANf>  ClTai's  Bltl.T  Qoarternary  Formation 

2.  I'KAR  am>  Mcl/)X  Bllt . . ,   .  .Trrtlary  Formation 

3.  PgAtn  AsoliRiPi  Belt  Metjunorphie  Formation 

4.  Ari'LK  am.  Ciiekut  Bxlt  Tennessee  Dip 

1.  The  Fig  rtnrf  Citrus  B'lt. -In  this  tone  the  citrus 
family  doe*  not  thrive  indigenously,  nor  is  it  planted  for 
commercial  purposes.  Yet  oranges  and  lemons  live  and 
bear  unprotected,  though  latterly  subject  to  injury  from 
frost.  It  is  the  home  of  the  Ogeechce  lime,  and  formerly 
both  indigo  and  the  olive  flourished  on  the  Sea  Islands, 
hut  their  culture  has  been  for  many  years  abandoned. 
Figs  grow  l<>  perfection.  A»>ont  the  ports -especially 
Savannah-heavy  trucking  is  followed  for  the  northern 
market-chierlv  potatoes.  strawberries,  cabbages,  celery. 
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2.  The  Pear  and  Melon  Belt.-T\n>  sandy  soil  of  the 
tertiary  is  especially  adapted  to  the  melon  and  the  oriental 
pear— the  former  over  its  entire  area,  the  latter  mainly 
in  the  »outhern  part.  The*©  form  two  of  the  leading 
horticultural  industries  in  this  section.  The  Georgia 
melon  is  extensively  shipped  and  widely  known  through- 
out the  continent.  Zymotic  blight  haa  of  late  greatly 
checked  the  pear  industry,  and  discouraged  the  grower*. 
In  isolated  locution*,  wherever  there  exist  well  defined 
elevation!  above  the  surrounding  country— islands,  pos- 
sibly, of  the  tertiary  sea,  premuturely  uplifted  — they 
have  been  converted  into  vast  peach  orchards  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  trees  — in  the  Marsballville  and 
Fort  Valley  district  (the  birthplace  of  the  Elt>ertal 
running  into  millions. 

Japan  plums  also  thrive  in  the  "Wircgrass,"  and  are 
now  attaining  considerable  commercial  importance. 
Figs  yield  abundant  crops  throughout  this  tone.  Most 
of  the  Labrusra  type  of  grapes  and  all  of  the  .ttntivali* 
type  succeed  admirably  in  the  elevated  portions  and  arc 
beginning  to  he  extensively  cultivated;  but  the  Seup- 
pernong  (  Vitit  rotundifolia)  is  the  typical  grape  of  the 
section.  The  strawberry  does  only"  moderately  well  - 
frequently  summer-scalds.  All  blackberries  thrive,  but 
raspberries  are  not  generally  successful. 

But  the  "  Wiregras*  "  is  the  home  of  the  sweet  potato. 
Here  the  pumpkin  yam  and  Georgia  yam  attain  their 
highest  perfection. 

3.  Tkr  Ptarh  and  Grape  Belt.—  It  is  an  anomaly  that 
while  the  metamorpbic  region,  with  its  red  clay  soil  — es- 
pecially on  the  Piedmont  escarpment  — is  the  home  of 
both  the  peach  and  the  grape,  most  of  the  great  com- 
mercial orchards  of  the  state  are  located  In  the  "out- 
cropping peach  districts  "  of  the  tertiary.  Cheaper  lands 
and  earlier  maturity  are  the  cause.  Yet  naturally  the 
tnetamorphie  region  Is  peculiarly  adapted  to  peach  and 
grape  culture,  and  it  was  here  that  both  attained  their 
flrst  development  in  this  state.  More  species  of  grapes 
and  a  greater  number  of  varieties  of  each  species  will 
attain  perfection  in  middle  and  Piedmont  Georgia  than 
io  any  one  region  of  America  east  of  the  Rockies-a 
sweeping  assertion,  but  facta  sustain  it.  Labruscas, 
Vulpinas,  .ftstivales,  Rotundifolia*— all  seem  equally  to 
thrive  ;  but  prices  are  poor,  and  grapes  are  everywhere 
giving  way  to  peaches,  with  apples  on  bottom  lands, 
although  this  is  not  an  apple  region. 

Japan  plums  usually  do  not  do  so  well  as  in  the  "Wire- 
grass."  Native  plums  are  not  profitable— even  the  Wild 
Goose  is  unsatisfactory.  Pigs  are  uncertain,  and  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  tone  require  winter  protection. 
Strawberries  and  hlacklierries  are  excellent,  and  raspber- 
ries quite  successful  in  the  Piedmont  area  and  northward. 
< iooseberries  and  some  currants  do  well  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  mountains,  but  not  south  of  the  escarpment. 

4.  Tkr  Apple  and  Cherry  Brit.  —  Apples  do  not  do 
equally  well  throughout  the  entire  division  styled  the 
-Tennessee  Dip."  Yet  in  many  localities,  especially  In 
the  mountain  coves,  they  thrive  as  well  aa  in  western 
N.  Carolina  or  Vermont.  This  Is  notably  the  case  in 
Pickens,  Gilmer,  Murray  and  Fannin  counties,  which  are 
famous  for  their  apples.  Cherries,  especially  Morellos, 
form  a  safe  crop  here,  and.  In  general,  most  of  the  hor- 
ticultural productions  of  a  much  higher  latitude  find  a 
place. 

Insect  and  fungous  affections  have  to  Im>  combated  in 
all  parts  of  Georgia,  just  as  elsewhere  <  except  in  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  mountains,  where  neither  are  as  yet 
introduced  I .  Growers  are  generally  learning,  however, 
the  value  of  the  spray  pump. 

The  San  Josrf  and  other  scales  have  invaded  the  state, 
especially  in  the  southern  portion,  where  some  twenty- 
odd  counties  report  Infestation.  But  they  are  Iteing  in- 
telligently combated,  for  the  most  part,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  they' will  be  steadily  held  In  check. 

The   main  trouble  with  the  Georgia  fruit-grower 
(aside  from  pear  blight  and  the  premature  blooming  of 
peaches)  Is  the  cnrcullo.    Thousands  of  dollars  are  an 
nually  spent  in  "jarring"  for  this  pest,  but  it  still  re 
mains  a  serious  menace.  HroR  N.  Starnes. 


GERANIUM,  FEATHER.  See  Chenopodium  Botryt. 

GE BARIUM  (Greek,  rrant;  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  fruit  to  a  crane's  bill).  Geraniaeta.  Crane's-bill. 
Generally  herbaceous  plants,  usually  caulescent :  lvs. 
simple,  alternate  or  opposite  and  much  lobed,  sometimes 
almost  radical:  lis.  regular;  sepals  5,  imbricated;  petals 
5;  stamens  10,  In  two  rows;  anthers  10:  seed  when  ripened 
separated  from  the  ovary  and  with  its  awn  bent  sinu- 
ously. The  genus  Erodium,  its  nearest  ally,  baa  but  the 
Inner  row  of  stamens  furnished  with  anthers  and  the 
awn  of  the  seed  is  bent  spirally.  The  Geraniums  of 
common  speech  are  classed  In  the  genus  Pelargonium, 
having  at  the  side  of  the  pedicel  a  distinct  narrow  tube 
and  tygomorphic  flowers.  The  genus  Geranium  haa 
over  150  species,  found  in  the  temperate  tones  particu- 
larly of  the  northern  hemispheres,  very  few  in  the 
tropica.  Valued  for  the  border  or  rockery,  and  the  roots 
of  some,  as  G.  maru  latum,  find  use  in  medicine  on  ac- 
count of  their  astringency.  Thrive  well  in  ordinary 
garden  soil,  and  are  propagated  by  seeds  and  division  of 
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roots 

The  following  Is  an  alp' 
varieties  described  below: 


album,  17.  18.  IB. 
argeDteam.  1. 
Armenum,  4. 
liaethousianum.i. 
Balkanum.  31.  - 
rlnereum.  2. 
rolUnnni,  11. 

'  .13. 


fllM  pltno,  0. 
Ibsricam,  8. 
incismn,  13. 
Laneattrinue,  6. 
lArndtni.  11. 
macrorrlilzutn,  ?. 
macuUtam.  It. 
pha-ura.  10. 
plntrpstalum,  8. 


n,  14. 
p intense.  9. 

Kirhardsont.  90. 
Robertlannm,  8. 
sanguincum,  0. 
Sibiricum.  XI. 
sylvatieum.  21. 


a.   Fit.  red  or  pink. 
B.   Stature  eery  dwarf. 

1.  argenteum,  Linn.  Silver-leaved  Crake  s-bill. 
About  3  in.  high  :  lvs.  almost  radical,  on  long  petioles. 
5-7-partcd,  with  3-fld  linear  lobes,  both  surfaces  hoary: 
peduncles  almost  radical,  1-  or  2-fld.:  fls.  large,  pink, 
with  darker  veins;  petals  emarginate.  Middle  of  June  to 
Aug.  Carnlc  Alps.  B.M.  504.  L.B.C.  10:94B.-One  of 
the  best  for  the  rockery.  Often  acta  as  a  biennial  in 
N.  E. 

2.  cindrsum.  Cav.  Gray  Crane's-bill.  Like  G.  ar- 
genteum, but  2-fld.  and  paler  in  color:  lvs.  not  aa  hoary 
in  appearance.  June,  July.  Pyrenees. 

3.  Bobertlinom,  Linn.  Herd  Robert.  Red  Robin. 
About  9  In.  high  :  lvs.  thin,  ovate-orbicular,  3-5-parted. 
with  3-fld  plnnatifld  lobea  :  peduncles  slender,  2-fld.: 
fls.  small,  bright  crimson.  June  to  Oct.  Araer.,  Eu.. 
Asia  and  N.  Afr.  B.B.  2:341. -For  the  rockery,  and  de 
lights  in  a  moist  soil  and  some  shade.    Odor  dlsa- 


bb.  Stature  1  ft.  or  more. 

4.  Armenum,  Bolss.  (G.  Baekhoutianum,  Regelt). 
About  2H  ft.  high  :  lvs.  radical,  upright,  orbicular,  with 
5  deep  lobes  :  da.  about  1 S  in.  across,  Inclining  to  a  dark 
crimson.  All  season  at  Irregular  intervals.  Armenia. 
R.H.  1891,  p.  350.  — A  very  vigorous  and  floriferous  spe- 
cies. Sometimes  growing  4  ft.  high. 

5.  SnareasJ,  J.  Gay.  About  18  in.  high  :  lvs.  opposite, 
palmate,  5-lobed,  upper  ones  3-lobed,  serrated  :  pe- 
duncles axillary,  2-fld.:  petals  entire,  fringed  at  base, 
light  rose,  darker  veined.  Summer.  Pyrenees.— Among 
the  best  for  the  border,  and  useful  for  cutting. 

6.  tangulneum,  Linn.  About  lVi  ft.  high,  with  stem 
occasionally  forked,  erect :  lvs.  all  petiolate,  mostly  7- 
parted,  with  3-&-lobed  linear  lobules  :  peduncles  long, 
mostly  1-fld.:  fls.  very  large,  blood  red.  June  to  Aug 
Eu.-One  of  the  best  species  in  cult. 


QEORGINA. 

In  the  form  of  "< 
in  Germany 

41 


A  synonym  of  Dahlia,  which  still  lives 

of  Dahlias 


Var.  Lancastrlense.  ITort.    A  dwarfer  form, 
and  with  less  deeply  lobed  foliage.  Fls.  lighter  in  i 
veined  purple. 

7.  maerorrhUum,  Linn.  A  large-rooted  species,  about 
1  '-i  ft.  high,  with  a  stem  suffruticose  at  base:  lvs. 
smooth,  round,  basal  ones  5-Iobed,  cauline  3-lobed. 
toothed  and  often  colored  red  :  calyx  Inflated  ;  petals 
spaiulnte  atid  blood-red  In  color.  May  to  July.  S.  Eu. 
B.M.  2420. 
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AA.  Fit.  blue  or  violet. 

H.  IMrienm,  Car.  Ibcriax  Crane's  bill.  Prom 
1-1 S  ft.  high  :  atom  erect  and  leadens  below,  abore  di- 
flhotomously  branched,  villous:  lvs.  opposite,  5-7-parted. 
with  deeply  cut  lobes  and  toothed  lobules  :  fls.  1  in. 
across,  in  showy,  open  panicles,  violet.  July,  Aug. 
Iberia.  B.M.  138G. 

Var.  plAtypetaJam  ( O.  platypitalum,  Fisch.  and  Mey. ). 
Slightly  shorter  than  the  parent,  with  lvs.  less  deeply 
lobed  and  lobes  less  pointed  :  lis.  deeper  and  richer  in 
color,  and  also  larger. 

9.  pra tense,  Linn.  Meadow  Crane's-bill.  About 
2S  ft.  high,  with  an  upright  round  stem :  lvs.  mostly 
hand-shaped,  with  7  lobes,  each  deeply  cut :  peduncles 
mostly  2-fld.,  drooping  after  flowering  :  fls.  large,  blue; 
petals  entire.  June,  through  Aug.  Eu. — Var.  tlors  ple.no. 
Not  as  tall  as  parent.  Very  numerous  deep  blue  fls.  In 
clusters.  June  and  July,  and  often  again  in  fall. 


901.  Qetanlum  macula  turn  (X  '•»!. 

AAA.  Fit.  dark  blur,  ahnoit  black. 

10.  phmum,  Ltnn.  About  2  ft.  high,  with  upright, 
short-haired  stem,  glandular  at>ove  :  lvs.  5-7-lobed  and 
deeply  toothed  :  peduncle*  1-2-lld.:  petals  spreading, 
obovate,  unequally  notched  and  often  with  a  small  spur, 
very  dark  blue,  almost  black,  with  white  spot  at  base  of 
each  petal.  May,  Juno.  Cent,  and  western  Eu.  — A  good 
border  plant. 

A  AAA.  Fit.  purple  in  mriout  thttdet. 

11.  oolUnnm,  Steph.  [G.  Londetii.  Pisch.).  Height 
2-3  ft.:  stem  angular  and  slightly  decumbent:  lvs.  pal- 
niately  3 -parted,  deeply  divided  and  cut:  petals  entire, 
purple,  with  a  tinge  of  .violet.  June,  July.  Eastern  Eu. 


—  One  of  the  .showiest  in  its  season.  Should  be  cut 
back  before  seeding,  to  induce  second  bloom. 

12.  Fremontii,  Torr.  About  1  ft.  high,  sometimes  sub- 
acaulescent :  upper  lvs.  3-5 -cleft,  lower  ones  7-cIeft, 
with  3-fld  or  incised  lobes:  fls.  light  purple.  Rocky 
Mts.  Recently  introduced.  Blooms  all  summer. 

13.  ineUnm,  Nutt.  {G.  rridnlhum,  Llnd.).  About  1  ft. 
high,  leafy  branched:  lvs.  finely  cut:  pedicels  conspicu- 
ously glandular-pubescent:  petals  with  stiff  white  hairs, 
inner  surface  purple,  altout  1  In.  wide.  Ore.  — A  hardy 
xpeeies  well  worth  growing.  Not  perfectly  hardy  near 
Boston. 

14.  tnaculatum.  Linn.  Wn*  or  Spotted  Chaxe's- 
rill.  Fig.  901.  The  common  American  species,  about 
IK-ft.  high:  stem  angular:  basal  lvs.  long-petioted, 
deeply  3-5- parted;  stem-leaves  opposite,  shorter  peti- 
oled:  peduncles  1-5,  inflorescence  often  unbellate:  fls. 
1-1  %  In.  broad,  rose -purple  ;  petals  woolly  at  base. 
June,  July.  N.  Amer.  O.W.P.  3.  B.B.  2:341. -Showy 
native  species;  should  be  more  in  cultivation.  Grows 
best  in  somewhat  wet  places.  Var.  plenum,  a  double 
flowered  variety  of  deeper  color. 

15.  Klchardsoni,  Pisch.  &  Trautv.  About  IS  ft.  high: 
lvs.  thin  and  terminal,  lobe  of  the  uppermost  lvs.  longer 
than  the  often  greatly  reduced  lateral  lobes:  pedicels 
conspicuously  glandular  pubescent:  lis.  large,  reddish 
purple;  petals  with  long  white  hairs  on  inner  surface 
Colo,  and  west.— Stems  and  young  growth  tinned  w  ith 
red. 

16.  WaJlichUnum.  D.  Don.  Of  prostrate  trailing 
habit :  stem  and  lvs.  covered  with  silky  hairs  :  lvs. 
light  green,  5-parted,  with  deeply  toothed  lobes :  fls. 
large,  purple,  borne  sparingly  all  summer.  Himalayas. 
B.M.  2377.  —  For  the  rockery. 

aaaaa.  Fit.  white. 

17.  Iberlcum,  var.  album.  A  white-fld.  var.  of  No.  8. 

18.  maeulatnm,  var.  album.  A  white-fld.  var.  of  No.  14 

19.  pratenae,  var.  album.  A  white-fld.  var.  of  No.  9. 

20.  BlchardsoaL  This  species  (No.  15)  In  its  native 
habitat  is  usually  white,  mostly  roseate -veined. 

21.  Blbirlenm,  Linn.  Siberian  Crane's-bill,  a 
slender,  somewhat  forked  plant,  villous,  1-2  ft.  high: 
lvs.  deeply  3-5-parted:  peduncles  slender,  usually  1-dd.: 
fls.  very  small,  dingy  white.  June  through  Aug.  Si- 
beria, and  naturalised  near  New  York.  B.B.  2:341.— 
Another  form  under  same  name,  with  brick-red  fls., 
said  to  be  in  cultivation. 

0.  Halkinum.  Hort.  A  hardy  plant,  with  fragrant  foliage: 
fls.  on  radical  stems.  1  In.  acrm*.  dark  magenta.  June.— 0.  <v' 
rotuntm,  Utm.  About  3  ft.  high,  with  a  soft-haired,  upright, 
mnnd  stem:  lvs,  6-7-parted.  loties  oblong  deeply  toothed:  Its. 
purple  or  violet.  June,  July.  The  common  wood  Geranium  of 
Knrope  —  U.  tuberbtvm.  Linn.  Tuberous-rooted,  B-IS  in.  high, 
with  stem  at  base  naked:  lvs.  many  lobed.  linear  and  serrai* 
pedicels  1-2-fld.:  lis.  large,  violet.  May.  S.  En. 

G.  N.  Lack  am. 

OERABDIA  (after  John  Gerarde.  1545-1607,  per 
haps  tho  most  popular  of  the  herl >alists ) .  Serophularii- 
ettr.  Hardy  aunual  and  perennial  herbs,  all  American, 
and  mostly  of  the  Atlantic  states,  with  yellow  or  rosy 
purple  lis.,  in  late  summer  and  autumn,  the  latter  color 
rarely  varying  to  white:  lvs.  mainly  opposite:  calyx  5- 
toothed  or  cleft;  corolla  bell-  to  funnel-shaped,  broad 
throated,  5-parted,  tho  2  posterior  lobes  often  smaller 
and  more  united;  stamens  commonly  more  or  less  hairy: 
anthers  more  or  less  approximate  in  pairs:  capsule  glo- 
bose, 2-grooved  :  seeds  usually  angled,  loose  coated. 
The  first  3  species  described  below  belong  to  a  section 
in  which  the  roots  are  more  or  less  parasitic.  These 
plants  are  therefore  rather  difficult  to  cultivate,  and  are 
offered  only  by  collectors.  <>.  teuuifolia  la  offered  t>y 
one  dealer,  the  seeds  presumably  gathered  in  European 
gardens. 

a.  Fit.  yellow. 
u.   Corolla  pubescent  outtide  :  biennial  or  annual. 

Pedicular!*.  Linn.    Pubescence  partly  glandular  and 

viscid,  especially  on  the  pedicels  and  calyx,  while  in  the 
next  2  species  there  is  no  glandular  pubescence.  Lvs. 
1-2  in.  long,  all  pinnatlfld.    N.  Am. 
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BB.   Corolla  glabrous  outtids :  perennial. 
c.  Height  3-6  ft. 
qnereildlia,  Purah.  Stem  at  first  glaucous:  lower  lvs. 
3-5  in.  lonjr,  1-2-plnnatlfld  :  upper  lvs.  often  entire. 
Pry  w exxii ,  N.  Am. 

oc.  Height  1-3  ft. 
larigAtB,  Raf.    Not  glaucous:    lvs.  l'-i-i  in.  long. 
<  >ak  barren*,  etc.,  N.  Am. 

AA.   Fit.  rosy  purple  rarely  raryiny  to  tehite. 
B.   Height  I  ft. 
tranilollft,  Vahl.  Height  lft.:  branching,  paniculate: 
inflor.  neemoM  :   lvs.  mostly  narrowly  linear:  corolla 
Sin.  long.  Low  or  dry  ground,  N.  Am. 

BB.  Height  IS  ft. 
tinifoU*.  Nutt.  Perennial:  Its.  erect,  very  narrowly 
linear,  1  line  wide:  calyx  teeth  minute;  corolla  1  In. 
long.  Low  pine  barrens,  N.  Am.  Not  cult.,  but  said  to 
he  a  parent  with  Pentnttmnn  pulehellus  of  0.  hybrid*, 
Hort.  Int.  by  Haage  &  Schmidt,  1899^ 'rhe^poor^cut  in 

W.  M. 

GERM  AN  DEE.    See  Teuerium. 

QZSffKBIA  (Conrad  Oesnrr.  Zurich.  1516-1565,  cele- 
brated naturalist,  and  considered  to  be  the  originator  of 
the  idea  of  genus  in  taxonomy).  Gerneraeetr.  Some- 
time* written  Utsntra.  More  than  50  herbs  of  tropical 
America  (chietly  Brazilian |,  with  simple,  opposite  Irs. 
and  showy  tubular  fls.  In  terminal  short  panicles  or 
fa»ci<-le».  Calyx  rampanulate.  5-parted  ;  corolla  long, 
straight  or  curved,  more  or  less  Ventricose,  the  base 
distinctly  swollen  or  gibbous,  the  limb  mostly 
•toothed  and  nearly  regular  or  bilabiate;  sta- 
4,  didynamous  (in  pairs  under  the  upper  Up); 
style  1,  long  ;  glands  on  the  disk  in  the  tl.  Handsome 
warmhouso  planta  (mostly  tuberous)  allied  to  Achi- 
■uenes.  Gloxinia,  Isoloma  and  Streptocarpus.  Some  of 
the  Gesneriaa  of  the  trade  belong  to  Niegelia,  which  dif- 
frra,  amongst  other  thing*,  in  having  an  annular  or 
ringed  disk  rather  than  a  disk  of  distinct  glands. 

L.  n.  B. 

Gesneriaa  are  tuberous  bulbous,  or  rhizorualous 
plants.  They  are  natives  of  tropical  S.  America  and 
Mexico,  and  all  have  a  period  of  rest  corresponding  with 
the  dry  season.  The  stems  rise  directly  from  the  root- 
stock.  They  are  clothed  with  opposite,  mostly  heart- 
shaped,  aometimes  ovate,  leaves.  They  are  densely  hir- 
sute ;  the  hairs  often  are  brightly  tinted,  giving  them  a 
_  >  of  birds,  so  that  they  are  quite 
i  for  their  handsome  foliage  a*  for  the 
The  Inflorescence  is  generally  a  branched 
and  the  flowers  are  tubular-labiate,  with  the  limb 
rarely  flattened,  as  in  Arhimenes.  Gesnerias  are  not 
nearly  as  popular  aa  they  once  were,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  transitory  character  of  their  corollas,  which 
are  continually  falling,  lasting  but  a  day  or  two.  The 
n«>t*  must  be  kept  in  a  moderately  worm  place,  suru  as 


:  Gloxinias.  They  should  be  kept  in  the  |>«ts 
in  which  they  have  grown,  and  be  watered  about  once  a 
week  during  the  resting  period.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose the  roots  can  be  kept  in  dry  sand  and  still  retain 
their  vitality.  When  the  roots  show  a  tendency  to  send 
up  stems  is  the  time  to  start  them,  picking  out  the  ad- 
vanced ones  first.  In  this  way  a  long  season  can  be  se- 
cured. They  need  a  light  soil  to  start  with,  about  equal 
parts  leaf-soil,  loam  and  sand,  and  should  be  placed  in  a 
moderate  temperature.  Very  little  water  will  bo  required 
until  they  are  well  started.  If  it  is  desired  to  increase 
stock,  smaller  bulbs  may  he  boxed  off,  and  cuttings 
made  of  surplus  shoots.  Heeds  are  produced  rather 
freely,  and  some  good  hybrids  are  in  cultivation.  As 
they  advance  in  growth,  larger  pots  will  Ik-  needed,  and 
a  little  stronger  soil,  — the  mixture  divided  into  four 
well-decayed  manure.  They  will  take 
'  water  and  some  liquid  manure  when  corn- 
It  neatly  trained  they  make  handsome 
Their  beautiful  foliage  is  liable  to  be 
spoiled  by  impurities  or  sediment  in  water,  so  that  we 
avoid  overhead  syringing,  particularly  as  they  develop. 
.\fter  blooming,  a  good  light  place  should  be  given,  and 


the  plants  watered  until  they  show  signs  of  going  to 
rest.  As  they  are  naturally  an  undergrowth,  a  light 
shading  will  be  beneficial  in  the  hottest  weather. 

Cult,  by  T.  D.  Hatfield. 

A.  Lvs.  green. 

cardinaUa,  Lem.  (<?.  mamintha,  Hort.).  Stem  6-12 In. 
high,  stout  and  hairy  :  lvs.  large,  cordate-ovate,  cre- 
nato-dentate,  petioled  :  fls.  red,  tubular,  hairy,  slender 
(2-3  in.  long),  the  upper  lip  projecting  and  the  lower 
one  almost  wanting,  borne  In  a  terminal,  more  or  less 
flat  cluster.  Nativity  unknown.  Gn.  42:874.— G.  Ihtvali, 
Hort.,  ia  evidently  only  a  slender  form  of  this  species. 

HendtTMBl,  nort.  Lvs.  velvety  green  :  fls.  3in.  long, 
brilliant  scarlet,  in  a  large  truss.  I>robably  of  garden 
origin. 

longifJor*,,  Hort.,  is  a  small-leaved  species,  with  droop- 
ing, long-tubed  nicotiana-like  white  Us.  Gn.  33:644.- 
Tbe  botanical  position  of  this  plant  is  in  doubt.  It  la 
not  the  G.  longitlora,  HBK.,  which  is  purple-fid.,  Dor 
G.  longiflora,  DC,  which  is  Athimrnet  longitlora.  By 
some  it  has  been  confounded  with  Isoloma  longitolium. 
Decne. 

aa.  Lvs.  riehly  colored,  at  least  underneath. 

Leopoldi,  Scbeidw.  Compact :  stem  erect  from  the 
large,  depressed  tuber,  thinly  hairy:  lvs.  vertlcillate  In 
4*s,  broadly  ovate-acuminate,  more  or  less  unequal  at 
base,  dentate,  green  above  and  purple  beneath :  fig.  long 
tubular,  thinly  hairy,  the  lobes  nearly  equal;  light  scar 
let.  in  b  rather  loose,  umbel-llke  cluster.  Nativity  not 
recorded.  F.S.  7:704-5.  Gn.  53:1176. 

Donkelafrimna,  Lem.  ( G.  Donkelarii,  Hook.).  Stern 
often  2  ft.  tall  :  lvs.  large,  cordate-ovate,  crenate,  hairy, 
green  and  purple-tinged  above  and  purple  beneath  :  fls. 
tubular  campanulate,  the  rounded  lobes  nearly  equal, 
dull  red,  2  in.  long,  hanging  from  long  pedicels  in  a 
large  panicle.  Variable,  t'olombia.  B.M.  5070.  R.B. 
21:97.  F.  1B53:241. 

ExonlenaU,  Hort.  Hybrid  :  lvs.  velvety,  with  red  and 
purple  hairs:  tls.  bright  orange-red,  in  close  clusters. 

rehUgeni,  Hort.  Hybrid:  lvs.  cordate-oval,  red-hairy : 
fls.  deep  red  or  vermilion.  —  One  of  the  best. 

O.  einnabarina.  Und..  is  a  NiegcUa.— (I.  IruatrmalMlis. 
Hort.,  "a  free  grower  and  bloomer,  tl».  orange."  was  once  of- 
fered l>>-  Saul  —  ti  jasmimflbra,  Hort.. "  lis.  of  the  pares!  white, 
frwly  produced,  lieniiliful,"  once  ottered  by  Sanl  —  (I.  obldnga. 
Hort..  fls.  orange,  offered  once  by  Saul.  —  '*,  robtisla,  Hort.. 
"vermilion,  beautifully  spotted  and  tigered."  offered  once  by 
Sai>1.-</.  trbrtiia.  Pnxt..  see  Nwgelia  The  (ieancria*  are  much 
confuted  by  hybridUliig  und  breeding.  j^,  H.  B. 

0£UM  (Greek,  grim,  to  have  a  taste  ;  referring  to  the 
roots).  Ho»aer,r.  This  genus  Includes  tome  fine  hardy 
liorder  and  rook  plants,  some  of  which  are  volued  for 
their  bright  red  fls.;  some  for  their  pure  yellow  fls.; 
others  for  their  long  plumy  fruits.  Herbs,  with  a  per- 
ennial rhizome,  sometimes  stoloniferous  :  root-lvs. 
crowded,  odd-pinnate,  the  alternate  lobes  often  smaller, 
terminal  ones  largest  ;  stem-lvs.  few,  mostly  of  3  lfts. 
or  bract-like:  fls.  1-2  in.  across,  solitary  or  corymbose. 
More  than  :U)  species,  mostly  in  temperate  and  frigid 
regions. 

The  plumy  kinds  are  all  contained  in  the  subgenus 
Sieversiu.  G.  t'hiloense  is  the  best  species,  and  in  the 
gardens  is  commonly  seen  in  double  forms.  A  gardener 
writes  that  "inferior  forms  show  scarcely  any  duplicity." 
<ieunis  are  of  easy  culture,  and  are  prop,  by  division  or 
seed.  It  Is  said  that  they  hybridize  freely  if  grown 
together.  The  dwarf  kinds  are  suited  only  to  the  rock- 
cry,  t'orrevon.of  Geneva,  Switz..  writes  that  G.  replant 
is  one  of  the  Ix-st  of  the  rockery  kinds,  and  needs  full 
sunlight.  For  G.  triflorum  he  advises  half  exposure  to 
sun  and  a  light,  moist  soil.  G.  rivalt  grows  naturally  in 
marshy  places. 

a.   Pinny  Geumt:  style  in  fruit  long  and  plumose. 

B.  fit.  yellow. 

<•.  Plants  tprtadiny  by  runners. 

rep  tans.  Linn.    Root-lvs.  Interruptedly 
upper  lvs.  3-lobed  :  fls.  erect  ;  petals  obcordate. 
On.  4f>:»">C.-The  purple  style*  are  pretty. 
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cc.  Plants  not  spreading  by  m«»rri, 
D.  R  oot-lvs.  pinnatifid. 
l,  Linn.    Calyx  lobes  entire,  while  those  of 
•often  3-cut  at  apex.  8.  Eu.  O.C.  II.  13:425. 
On.  45,  p.  285. 

t>D.   Rootles,  kidney  shaped. 
ndlttnm.  Michx.    Very  hirsute.    Root  Ivs.  2-5  in. 
broad  :  stem  1-5  fid.:  braetlets  minute.    Mountains  of 

N.  (..-Int.  by  H.  P.  Kclscy. 

UB.   Fls.  bright  red,  unmixed  with  yellow, 
v.  Lateral  lobet  of  Irs.  minute. 
cocci  neum.  Slbtb.  &  8m.,  not  Hort.   "Stetn-lva.  3- 
lobed  :  root-lvs.  lvrate,  the  terminal  lobe  largest,  cor- 
date-ren  if  orm:  fls.  erect.  Mt.  Olvmpu*  In  Blthynia." 

The  above  is  an  exact  translation  of  the  entire  descrip- 
tion (riven  by  Sibthorp  and  Smith.  Flora  Gr**ca,  t.  485.- 
Tho  chances  are  that  all  the  plant*  in  the  trade  under 
this  name  are  really  G.  Chiloense. 

cc.  Lateral  lobes  of  li  s.  J  in.  long. 

CUloeOM.  Balb.  (G.  eieeintum,  Hort.,  not  Balb.l. 
"Stera-lvs.  3-parted,  laeiniate;  root-lvs.  interruptedly 
lyrate,  pilose:  terminal  lobe  rotund,  somewhat  3-lobed, 
erenate:  Us.  panicled:  carpels  villous."  The  above  Is  a 
literal  translation  of  B.R.  16: 1348,  where  the  terminal  lobe 
Is  shown  to  be  2%  in.  each  way.  Chile.  B.R.  13:108*. 
and  under  1099.  L.B.C.  16:1527.  On.  14:156;  45,  p. 
284.  R. II.  1890,  p.  305,  and  1881,  p.  309,  all  erroneously 
as  G.  coeeineum . 

Var.  mini* tam,  D.K.  (G.  minidtum,  Robt.  Parker), has 
fls.  about  2  shades  lighter  in  color.  A  robust  form  grunt- 
ing 2-3  ft.  high,  easily  prop.,  and  fls.  from  Apr.  to  end 
of  July.  (In.  38:772,  when-  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid 
of  G.  Chiloense,  var.  grandiflorum  x  G.aureum,  which 
is  a  robust  many  fid.  form  of  G.  montanum,  or  else  of 
G.  Chiloense  x  G.  urlxtnum. 

Var.  grandillorum,  O.K.,  is  an  improved  form.  "The 
double-lid.  form  of  this  seems  to  be  a  more  general 
favorite,  the  blooms  lasting  longer,  though  I  think  they 
lack  the  elegance  of  those  of  the  simple  form.  They 
begin  to  expand  soon  after  May  and  are  produced  until 
Oct."    D.K.,in  Gn.SH,p.t99. 

BBB.  Fls.  chiefly  dull  red,  mired  with  yellow. 
trifldrum,  Pursh.  I xiw,  softly  hairy :  lfta.  very  numer- 
ous and  crowded,  deeply  cut:  fls.  3  or  more  on  long 
peduncles;  calyx  purple,  as  long  as  the  petals.  Coulter 
says  the  petals  are  erect.  Arctic  Am.  L.B.C.  17:1609. 
"Fruit  showy  all  summer."  Woolson. 

AA.  Sol  long  and  plumy  in  fruit. 
B.  Style  jointed  and  bent  in  the  middle. 
c.  purplish  orange. 

rivals.  Linn.    Root-lvs.  lyrate;  stem-lvs.  few,  with  3 
or  lfts.:  calyx  brownish  purple;  petals  purplish 
N.  temp,  regions.   Var.  album  is  also  sold. 

cc.  Fls.  golden  yellow. 
tttfterophjUum.  Willd.  Eastern  plant,  which  F.  \V.  Bar- 
clay says  is  offered  bv  collectors,  and  prefers  a  moist, 
sunny  place.  B.B.  2:  221. 

BB.  Style  not  jointed,  straight. 
Rouii,  Serin  if-  Slightly  pubescent  above :  scape  1-3. 
rid.:  styles  glabrous.   Colo.,  arctic  regions.  — Fls.  large, 
bright  yellow. 

O.  atroenccineum.  Hort.,  may  be  a  typographical  error  tor  Q. 
atros  snguinenm .  —  ti.  atrr*t<xnauinr%tm ,  Hort  ,  Is  prestirnnbly  a 
form  of  V.  Chilnenst,  with  darker  lis.  than  the  type,  anil  sold 
mostly,  if  not  entirely,  in  its  Uoul.lo  condition  -  II  Jnf*\nicum. 
Thmil...  U  sol.l.  bot  Utile  known.  St  flexnose.  hirsute;  lv« 
3-5-lobed.  hirsute :  lis  erect,  yellow :  petals  as  Ionic  »' 'he  calyx 
fr.  hirsute,  awned.  recurved.   Japan.  \y  x,j 

QEVTJlHA  (from  the  Chilean  name).  AI»o  written 
Guevina.  Protedrnr.  One  species,  0.  Avellana,  Molina 
(Syn.,  {Juddria  hrtrrophiilla,  Ruiz  &  Pav.i.  Ciiii.kan 
Nut.  Chii.k  Hazel.  An  evergreen  tree,  with  laru'e, 
alternate  pinnate,  dark  green,  glossy  Ivs.  and  white, 
hermaphrodite  fls.  in  long,  axillary  racemes.  Fruit  about 
the  size  of  a  cherry,  coral  red  when  ripe,  the  seed  hav- 


ing a  pleasant  flavored  kernel,  resembling  the  hatel  in 
taste  and  largely  used  by  the  Chileans.  Sparingly 
grown  in  California.  Prop,  by  seeds  or  by  green  cut- 
tings under  glass.  W.  A.  Taylor. 


i  i»  Cucumis  Anguria . 


or  West 


OIBB,  CHABXEB,  Canadian  horticulturist,  and  au- 
thor of  important  work*  on  Russian  fruits  and  other 
hardy  trees,  was  born  at  Montreal  June  29,  1842,  and 
died  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  March  8,  1890,  while  return  id  k' 
from  a  collecting  trip  in  China  and  Japan.  In  1872  be 
brought  to  Montreal  the  first  canned  fruit  exhibited  in 
Canada.    His  farm  at  Abbotsford,  Province  of  (Quebec. 

the  best  collection  of  hardy  fruit*,  tree*  and 
Dtal  shrub*  in  Canada.  Hi*  trip  to  Russia  in 
!  with  Prof.  J.  L.  Bndd,  the  subsequent  importations, 
his  second  trip  to  Russia,  and  his  various  publication » 
on  hardy  trees  make  part  of  a  chapter  of  great  interest 
and  significance  in  the  history  of  American  horticulture. 
His  travels  were  extensive.  His  chief  works  are  "Orna 
mental  and  Timber  Tree*  not  Natives  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec "  (a  comprehensive  list  of  specie*  of  pocsibb- 
value  for  Canada),  "Report  on  Russian  Fruiu,"  "Ha*ty 
Note*  on  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Northern  Europe.' 
"Russian  Apples  Imported  by  the  Department  of  Agri 
culture,  Washington,  in  INTO"  (an  elaborate  comparison 
of  Russian  opinions  and  American  experience),  "No- 
tnenclatureof  the  Russian  Apples,"  "Of  Translating  and 
Rendering  into  Euphonious  English  I'npronounceable 
Russian  Names,  also  Throwing  Out  Synonyms,"  and 
"Fruits  for  the  Cold  North."  For  a  fuller  account,  with 
portrait,  see  Annals  of  Horticulture,  1890,  287-290. 

W.  M. 

GLDE0H,  PETER  M .,  pioneer  nomologist  of  the 
northern  Mississippi  states,  1818-1899,  resided  since 
lrt53  on  Lake  Minuctonka,  Minnesota,  and  devoted  his 
efforts  to  the  production  of  apples  of  sufficient  hardiness 
to  withstand  the  climate.  He  was  born  in  Ohio.  He  af- 
terwards lived  in  Illinois.  From  boyhood  be  seems  to 
have  tteen  possessed  of  the  idea  to  raise  seedling  fruits. 
He  was  one  of  those  rare  individuals  who  seta  a  distinct 
ideal  and  strives  for  it  throughout  a  lifetime  in  spite  of 
every  adversity.  These  are  persons  of  strong  and  un- 
compromising wills.  They  often  antagonize  their  fel- 
lows; but  their  works  are  usually  beneficent,  (iideon 
conceived  that  the  amalgamation  of  the  Siberian  crab 
and  the  common  apple  would  give  the  perfect  apple  for 
the  Northwest.  His  seedlings  were  numerous.  Several 
of  them  have  been  named  and  disseminated,  and  are  of 
value.  But  his  greatest  achievement,  the  Wealthy  ap- 
ple, was  of  pure  Pyrus  Unlus  stock.  This  variety  is 
now  one  of  the  standard  apples  of  bis  geographical  re- 
gion, and  it  is  gaining  favor  elsewhere.  It  is  a  boon  to 
the  Northwest.  Even  when  In  poverty,  it  1*  said  that 
Mr.  (iideon  spent  bis  last  dollar  to  buy  the  aeeds  from 
which  this  apple  came.  He  was  instrumental  in  distrib- 
uting 10,000  apple  seedlings  in  Minnesota,  and  some  of 
these  are  now  attracting  attention.  His  work  was  wholly 
empirical,  yet  he  did  so  much  and  continued  his  work 
for  so  long  a  time  that  the  results  have  contributed  to 
the  knowledge  of  plant- breeding.  Probably  no  other 
American  has  laliored  so  long  and  devotedly  for  the  at 
tainment  of  a  specific  ideal  in  the  apple.  Portrait  and 
eulogies  will  be  found  in  The  Minnesota  Horticulturist, 
Jan..  1900.  k.  H.  B. 

OlLIA  I  Philipp  Salvador  (iil,  Spanish  botanist  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  collaborator  with 
Xaurezl.  Pi>lrm»niHrea>.  American  herbs,  mostly  of 
western  North  America,  of  nearly  100  species,  a*  the 
genus  is  now  understood  by  most  botanists.  Fl».  small, 
of  many  colors,  the  i-orolla  funnel-form  to  bell-shape  or 
sometimes  salver-form,  5 -lobed  ;  stamens  6,  inserted 
near  the  base  of  the  corolla  tube,  the  filaments  usually 
naked :  ovary  3-toculed.  with  oxile  placentas,  the  stigmas 
3  (or  sometimes  2i.  Cilia  is  a  very  polymorphic  genus, 
into  which  liray  now  (Syn.  Fl.  2,  pt.  l.suppl.)  throws 
Colloraia,  Liiianthus.  Leptosiphon,  Leptodactylon. 
Navamtla.  Hugelia,  Ipomopsls,  Fenxlla.  In  this  con 
ception.  (iilia  is  defined  as  follows  :  "Fls.  naked,  not  in- 
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voloeellate ;  calyx  partly  herb 
the  sinuses;  lobes  narrow  aud 


•carious  below 
corolla  salver- 


Qilia  grsndiflora  !  > 


filaments  not  bearded  at  base  :  seeds  wingless  :  herbs, 
or  a  few  suffruticose." 

Several  of  the  Ollias  are  popular  garden  annuals  or 
biennials  (a  few  perennial).  They  are  of  the  easiest 
culture,  being  rigorous,  hardy  and  floriferous.  They 
are  mostly  dwarfish,  and  are  excellent  for  low  masses, 
'  gs  or  rockeries.  Seeds  may  be  sown  where  the 
i  are  to  grow.  Any  goou  soifwill^iult  them. 

eoronopifblla,  10. 
debllU.  5. 

,13. 


aehtlleasfolia.  8. 
Aftrrssta.  II 
■tiha.  «.  13.  M. 

\ur™n*t™el.  10.' 
•  lumu,  15. 
raptlata,  6. 
arminrtu  IS. 


Lrptotiphon,  13.  U 


.S 

CoUtrmia,  1.  X 


A. 


dlaDthoidea.  16. 
eUgans,  10.  11. 
Femtia,  18. 
irsndiHora.  1. 

njtbridxu,  IS. 
Jptmnptis.  10.  11. 
bviniala.  7. 


linlrton..  12. 
UnUolia.  13. 
tnicranlha,  15. 
minims.  3. 
Navarrrtia,  3. 
niraiu,  0. 
rosea.  0.  13. 
fangitinra.  10. 
speeiosa,  IB. 
tricolor.  0. 


IIS. 


t/v$.  normally  alternate ,  entire  or  pinnately  cut  or 
divided  [lover  Ivs.  sometimes  opposite) . 
B.   Fit.  in  dense  heads,  which  are  tubttndfd  by  leafy 
involucres. 

C.  Foliage  entire  or  at  least  not  mueh  parted. 

1.  grandlflOra,  Gray  {Colldmia  grandiflira,  Dougl.t. 
Fig.  902.  Erect,  with  minutely  pubescent  reddish  stem*. 
1-2  ft,  high:  Irs.  linear-lanceolate  or  oblong,  narrowed 
below  but  scarcely  petiolcil,  entire,  acute:  lis.  many,  in 
dp-nse  terminal  heads,  buff  or  salmon  color,  redder  In- 

•  tde.  1  In.  long.  Plains,  W.  of  Koclcy  Mta.  H.M.  2894. 
B  R.  14: 1174. -This  and  the  next  are  interesting  an- 
nuals. Useful  as  bee  plants. 

2.  eoednea,  Gray  (Collomia  coceinea,  Lchin.).  More 

•  lender:  stems  not  red:  Ivs.  narrower  (mostly  linear), 
somewhat  cut  at  the  ends:  lis.  smaller,  slender-tubed, 
rellow  or  buff  outside  and  brick-red  inside.  Chile.  B.R. 
19:1622. 

OC.  Foliage  pinnately  parted  or  compound. 
.1.  Minima,  Gray  ( yavarritia  minima,  Nutt. ).  Dwarf 
and  tufted  (3  in." or  less  high),  nearly  glabrous:  Its. 
needle  like,  pinnately  parted  :    ft*,  white,  the  corolla 
scarcely  exceeding  the  white  hairy  calyx.  In 
tricts.  Dak.  W. 


4.  congesta,  Hook.  A  foot  or  less  high,  erect  or 
spreading,  tufted  :  ivs.  mostly  3-7-divided  into  linear 
divisions:  corolla  white,  the  oval  lobes  nearly  as  long  as 
the  tube:  calyx  teeth  long-pointed,  nearly  equaling  the 
corolla.  A  small-fld.  species  growing  from  Wyo.  W. 

DB.  Fit .  not  in  close  heads,  but  more  or  less  scattered  : 

or  if  capitate,  the  heads  not  leafy-subtended. 
r.  Plant  perennial;    seed  only  1  in  a  locule :  til. 
small. 

5.  debilit,  Wats.  Two  in.  or  less  high  :  Ivs.  oblong, 
entire  or  2-3-lobed,  pctioled:  Us.  solitary  and  nearly  ses- 
sile, the  purple  corolla  %  in.  long,  the  tube  exceeding 
the  calyx.  S.  lTtnh.  —  Offered  by  collectors. 

OC.  Plant  annual:  seeds  more  than  1  to  the  locule: 
corolla  distinctly  tubular,  but  relatively  small. 
I).  Inflorescence  capitate. 
G.  eapitata,  Dougl.    Fig.  903.    Plant  18  in.  to  2%  ft. 
tall,  the  stems  long  and  nearly  straight  between  joints: 
lis.  about  Sin.  long,  in  dense,  nearly  globular  heads, 

oils  lobes 


which  terminate  long,  naked  stems;  corol 
linear,  acute  :  Ivs.  cut  Into  very  unequal  linear  lobes. 
Calif,  and  Ore.  B.M.  2608.  B.R.  14:1170.— An  old  fa- 
vorite. There  Is  a  white  form  (var.  alba).  There  is 
also  a  var.  major. 

7.  laciniata.  Ruiz  &  Pav.  Much  like  the  last  In 
botanical  characters,  and  possibly  a  form  of  it ;  lower 
and  much  more  slender,  the  leaf-divisions  mostly  very 
narrow  (usually  almost  thread-like),  the  beads  smaller 
or  the  fis.  sometimes  even  scattered.  Chile.  — The  fine 
foliage  i 
garden  plant. 

1>D.  Inflorescence  mixed,  capitate  on  the  main  I 
scattered  on  the  others. 

8.  acbUleaslolia,  Benth.  Fig. 904.  Stout  (2-3  ft.)  and 
very  branchy  and  busby,  the  early  main  branches  ter- 
minating in  large,  dense  heads,  but  the  later,  finer 
growth  bearing  scattered  fis.:  Ivs.  small,  with  short, 
linear  lobes  or  teeth:  fis.  large,  violet  or  purple-blue. 


Flower  ol  Quia 
(XI) 


□ills  achlllecioll*. 
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the  corolla  lobes  oblong  or  obovate  :  capsules  large. 
W.  Calif.  B.M.  5939  ( showing  only  capitate  inflores- 
eence).-An  old  garden  plant,   FU.  Tary  to  whit*  and 


odd.  Inflorescence  scattered  or  loot  1 1  if  cymulote. 

9.  tricolor,  Benth.  Fig.  905.  A  very  diffuse,  twiggy 
grower,  2-2  S  ft.  high,  sparsely  pubescent:  Its.  few  oi> 
the  full  grown  plant,  small,  with  many  short,  very  nar 
row  or  needle-shaped  divisions  :  lis.  comparative!) 
large  (%in.  long  or  nearly  so),  nearly  or  Quit*  bell- 
shaped,  the  corolla  2-3  times  the  length  of  the  calyx  : 
color  of  the  roundish  lobes  violet  and  passing  to  wbltNh 
at  the  base,  of  the  throat  brown-purple  and  of  the  tuln- 
yellow.  W.Calif.  B.M.  34C3.  B.K.  20 : 1701.  — One  of 
the  commonest  of  garden  annual*.  There  is  a  wbit«- 
form  (O.  nivalis.  Hort.)  and  a  roie -colored  form  {(!. 
rosea ,  Hort. ) .  Thrives  with  the  least  cure,  and  is  al- 
ways a  profuse  bloomer. 

CCC.  Plant  biennial:  seeds  trie  or  many  in  each  loculr: 
fix.  large  aud  long-tubular,  red  (running  int.. 
urkite  forms),  tkr  corolla  very  much  surpassing 
th*  subulate  calyx  lobes.    ( Ipomoptis.  I 

10.  coronopUdlia,  Pers.  (IpomApsis  Organs.  Voir. 
I.  aurantXaca  and  /.  sangulnta,  Hort.  I.  Standing 
Cypress.  Stem  strict  and  uiibranched.  sometime*  6  ft. 
high,  very  leafy  :  Ivs.  pinnate,  the  divisions  needle-like 
and  about  1  in.  long:  tls.  many,  1 S  in.  Ionic,  long-trum- 
pet-shape,  borne  along  the  sides  of  the  summit  of  the 
stem,  the  calyx  inconspicuous  amongst  the  short  bract- 
lv*.,  the  corolla  scarlet  or  pink-red  and  dotted  and  yel- 
lowish within,  varying  to  orange,  its  lobes  obtuse  or 
nearly  so  and  flaring.    In  dry  soil,  S.  Car.,  south  and 
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west.  B.K.  20: 1691. -Common  old  garden  plant,  and 
worthy.  Pis.  scentless. 

11.  aggregate,  Spreng.  (Ipomipiis  Hegans,  Ltndl. 
Differs  in  mostly  shorter  stature  and  more  slendtr 
habit,  with  redder  (sometimes  white)  fragrant  fls.,  with 
acute  and  reflexing  corolla  lobes.  Neb.,  south  and  west, 
B.R.  15: 1281. -Probably  not  in  cult.  The  fla.  are  AerA 
scarlet  or  sometimes  nearly  white.  A  very  showy 
biennial. 

aa.  Lvs.  opposite,  entire,  or,  if  alternate  (as  in  A.- 
It)  palmately  parted. 

B.  Foliage  very  fine,  the  lvs.  cut  into  thread-like  o, 

linear  divisions. 

C.  Corolla  rotate  bell-shape,  with  a  $hort,  flaring  tub*. 

12.  UsinoTm,Benth.(G>./mi7ef{<i,Hort.).  Fig.  906.  Ten 
to  20  in.  high,  diffuse  and  branchy :  lower  lv*.  most  I « 
opposite,  but  the  upper  alternate,  all  palmately  divided 
to  the  base  in  needle-like  or  spurrey-llke  divisions:  nV 
rather  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  the  corolla  white 
or  blush,  nearly  rotate,  the  thin  lobes  obtuse.  Calif. 
B.M.  5895. -A  useful  tufty  garden  annual.  The  name 
liniflora  is  meant  to  designate  the  resemblance  of  the 
fls.  to  those  of  Linum  tenuifolium  ,-  but  some  catalogue 
maker,  evidently  thinking  that  the  name  meant  linear- 
flowered,  and  was  therefore  inappropriate  or  an  error, 
has  changed  the  name  to  G.  linitolia,  under  which  nan^ 
it  is  known  in  the  trade. 

OO.  Corolla  salver-form,  with  a  filiform  and  elongated 

tube  [Leptosipkon). 
'  13.  deniiflora,  Benth.  (Leptosipkon  dentition*. 
Benth.).  Erect  or  even  strict,  1-2  ft.,  hairy:  lvs.  with 
many  filiform  somewhat  rigid  divisions:  fls.  in  rather 
close  heads,  lilac  or  white,  in.  long;  tube  of  the 

corolla  scarcely  longer  than  the  leaves;  lobes  of  the  co- 
rolla spreading,  obtuse,  often  dentate,  nearlvor  quite  a* 
long  as  the  tube.  Calif.  B.M.  3578.  B.K.  20:1725.- 
Comnion  garden  annual.  The  white  fld.  form  is  known 
as  var.  alba,  Hort. 

14.  androsace*,  Steud.  (Leptot)phon  androsdeeut. 
Benth.).  Much  like  the  last,  but  the  tube  very  slender 
and  much  exserted*  beyond  the  calyx  and  leaves:  fls.  I 
In.  long,  pink,  lilac  or  white,  in  rather  close  beads,  the 
corolla  lobes  ovate-acute  and  entire,  much  shorter  than 
Oie  tube,  12-18  in.  Calif.  B.M.  3491.  B.R.  20:1710. 

15.  micrantha,  Steud.  Fig.  907.  Tufted,  8  in.  or  lean 
high,  the  stems  most  leafy  near  the  top:  lvs.  short,  fas- 
cicled: fls.  with  an  exceedingly  slender  thread-like  till*- 
which  is  1-1 3-^  In.  long,  and  projecting  prominently 
above  the  upper  fascicles  of  Its.,  the  corolla  lobe-, 
spreading  and  obtuse  ;  color  range  very  wide,  — from 
purple  to  lilac,  red.  yellow  and  white.  Calif.  — A  popu 
Iar  and  important  bedding  plant.  Forms  of  it  are  known 
no  Leptostphon  aureus,  carminens,  kybridus,  and  ro- 

«««. 


906.  Oiua  Unlflora  (X  %l        9Vt.  OiHa  micrantha  (X 


BB.  foliage  of  entire  (but  narrow)  lv$. 
16.  diantholdM,  Endl.  (  F/ntlia  diantkiflora,  Benth. I. 
Fig.  !>0H.   Tufted,  G  in.  or  less  high:  iTi.  narrowly  lin- 
ear, opposite  :  fls.  1-1  %  In.  long,  lilac  or  purple,  with 
yellowish  throat,  the  flat-spreading  lobes  denticulate  or 
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S.  Calif.  B.M.  4876.  R.H.  1866:10.- 
gtogi  and  rock- 
of  pink-like  fls.  The  flu. 
sometime*  vary  to  white 
(Fenzlia  alba,  Hon. ).  A 
large -fid.  form  is  called 
C.  speciota.    L  H  B 

OTXL.     Xeptta  Gle- 
ekoma. 

GILLEHIA  (a  German 
physician  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Arnoldus 
Gillenlus).  Rotacete .  Two 
East  American  perennial 
herbs,  with  3  •  f oliolate 
nearly  sessile  lvs.  and 
petals,  which  are 
itamens,  5-toothed 

calyx,  and  6  2-4-seeded  pods:  fls.  many  in  loose,  terml- 

reeently  given  the  namo  Porierdntku*  { Porter' i  (lover, 
in  honor  of  Dr.  T.  C.  Porter),  because  Adanson  bad 
earlier  made  a  genus  Gillena.  The  species  are  G,  triloli  - 
ata,  Mceneh  (Bowman's  Root),  In  rich  woods  from  N. 
Y.  to  Ga.  (Mn.  8:139.  B.M.  489),  and  0.  stipulacea. 
Natl.  (Ame&icax  Ipecac),  with  a  more  southern  range. 
The  fonner  has  ovate -oblong  serrate  leaflets  and  small, 
mostly  entire  stipules :  the  latter  has  lanceolate  deeply 
incised  leaflets  and  leafy  Incised  stipules,  aud  Is  more 
pubescent.  Gilleniaa  are  excellent,  graceful  plants  for 
the  mixed  or  hardy  border.  They  are  hnrdy  and  of  easy 
rulture  in  any  good  soil.  2-4  ft.  tall.  They  propagate  by 
seed  and  division.  l_  jj_  g_ 

QH1TFL0WER  <lown  to  Shakespeare's  time  usually 
referred  to  what  we  now  call  tbe  carnation,  Dianlku* 
Caryopkvllut,  also  known  as  clove  pink.  Since  Shake- 


GlNKOGf  Chinese 
tree,  with  wedge-al 
dioscious.  Pistillate 
ripening-  into  a  drupe.  8 


fls.  in 


One 
1  ovuli- 


SMS.  Gili*  dumlhoidea. 
The  Foozlta  of  gsnlmit 

H  long  white  or  rose-tinged  narrow 
more  or  less  unequal,  10-20  included 


909.  Ginkgo. 

apeare's  time  ISilliflowcr  lias  usually  meant  either  wall- 
flowers or  stork x,  as  explained  under  Ckeria ntkut  and 
Mattkiela. 

GHGKE.  Zingiber  »ftici»«U,  Wild  Ginger.  A,«- 
'n«  ConadfM, 


(Salitburia  adianlifdlia,  Smith). 
GtXKOo.  MaimcxhairTkkx.  KxwTiunc.  Figs.  909. 910. 
A  tall,  sparsely  branched,  usually  slender  tree,  attain- 
ing a  height  "of  GO-SO  ft.:  lvs.  3-5,  clustered,  fan- 
shaped,  divided  at  summit,  with  thickened  margin, 
striated  on  both  sides  with  numerous  parallel  veins:  fls. 
dioecious;  male  catkins  slender,  stalked;  females  on 
long  footstalks,  in  pairs,  of  which  one  usually  aborts 
fruit  a  drupe,  consisting  of  an  acrid,  foul-smelling  pulp 
surrounding  a  smooth,  angular  oval,  cream-colored,  tiiin- 
shellcd,  swcct-kerncled  nut.  Northern  China.  F.S. 
10,  p.  119.  G.C.  111.5:266,209.  O.F.  1:175.  A.G.  12:268. 
Gng.  G:194. 

Introduced  to  America  early  in  the  century,  and  gen- 
erally successful  on  good  soil  in  the  eastern  states  as 
far  north  as  eastern  Massachusetts  and  central  Michi- 
gan and  along  the  St.  I^awreneo  river  in  parts  of 
Canada.  Of  special  value  for  solitary  planting  to  secure 
picturesque  effects.  Considerably  planted  In  Washing 
ton.  D.C.,  where  it  is  growing  in  esteem  as  a  street  tree 
because  of  its  upright  habit  and  freedom  from  Insect 
injury.  Easily  propagated  from  seed,  stratifled  in  au- 
tumn ;  varieties  by  budding  and  grafting.  Several 
horticultural  forms  are  recognised,  including  lariniata, 
penduto  and  rariifinta. 

The  foul  odor  of  tbe  ripe  fruits,  which  continue  to 
mature  and  drop  during  a  period  of  some  weeks,  con- 
stitutes the  chief  objection  to  the  species  as  a  street 
tree,  or  near  dwellings,  and  suggests  the  advisability  of 
propagating  from  staminato  trees  by  grafting  or  bud 
ding,  for  planting  in  such  location*.  The  kernels,  which 
have  a  sweetish,  slightly  resinous  flavor,  are  highly 
esteemed  for  food  in  China  and  Japan,  and  are  gathered 
from  fruiting  trees  in  Washington  for  such  use  by 
Chinese  huiiidrytnen. 

The  word  Ginkgo  seems  tn  be  pronounced  with  a  hard 
initial  G  in  the  orient,  but  in  English  a  soft  G  should 
Iks  used.  The  name  is  often  s|x  lled  Glngko,  but  the 
other  spelling  is  preferable  tteeause  l.innaus  spelled  It 
so  in  the  generic  name.  W.  A.  Tavu>R. 

GINSENG  (Panax  quinquefdliiim, Linn.  P.  Ginseng, 
Meyer.  Aralia  qninqueMin,  Kecne.  &,  Planch.)  ia  to 
the  Chinese  more  than  quinine  or  any  other  drug  Is  to 
Americans.  As  its  name  Panax  Implies,  it  ia  a  pana- 
cea, being  employed  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  Is  heir  to. 
Though  credited  with  stimulating,  aromatic,  alterative. 
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carminative  and  tunic  properties,  the  root  in  with  us 
seldom  u»cd  except  a»  »  demulcent.  The  reverence  in 
which  it  is  held,  and  the  high  price  that  it  commands  in 
China,  led  to  extensive  search  for  a  substitute,  which 
resulted  in  the  discovery  in  171»>  of  American  Ginseng, 
Ptinax  guinqutfolium,  near  Montreal,  Canada.  This 
root  was  favorably  received  by  the  Chinese,  and  soon 
became  an  important  article  of  export.  During  the  past 
40  years  the  price  of  American  Ginseng  has  advanced 
nearly  700  per  rent,  but  owing  to  the  energetic  hunt  for 
the  root,  to  the  destruction  of  forests  and  to  the  gather- 
ing of  plants  at  improper  times,  the  wild  supply  has 
greatly  decreased.  With  the  advancing  prices  and  the 
diminishing  supply  came  experiments  in  Ginseng  culti- 
vation, most  of  which  failed  through  ignorance  of  the 
plant's  peculiarities.  The  seed  ripens  in  Sept.  If  dry  it 
will  not  germinate  until  the  second  year,  but  if  fresh  and 
properly  kept  nearly  all  the  seeds  will  germinate  the  flrst 
season.  The  soil  must  be  a  light,  friable  loom,  free  from 
stones,  etc.,  rich  in  humus  and  well  drained;  the  plants 
must  be  well  supplied  with  shade  and  moisture.  Culti- 
vated Ginseng  already  commands  a  considerably  higher 
price  than  the  wild  root,  and,  though  no  returns  can  lie 
expected  from  a  plantation  until  it  is  3  or  4  years  old,  the 
industry  is  found  to  lie  profitable  by  the  men  that  have 
given  it  careful  attention. 

Ginseng  beds  can  lie  located  in  orchards,  gardens,  or 
woods,  where  tho  roots  may  remain  without  danger  of 
deterioration  for  several  years  after  they  flrst  attain 
marketable  six*.  The  roots  are  so  valuable  that  they 
are  likely  to  be  stolen,  and  beds  should,  therefore,  be 
placed  where  they  can  be  guarded.         jyj.  q.  Rains. 

For  further  information  on  Ginseng,  send  to  DiT.  of 
Publications,  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Washington.  D.  C. 
for  Bulletin  No.  16  of  the  Div.  of  Botany,  revised  by 
M.  O.  Kalns  in  1898.  or  consult  Rains'  Ginseng,  its  cult., 
etc.,  Orange  Judd  Co..  1899.  \ym  j(. 

GLADIOLUS  (diminutive  of  Latin  glatlint,  a  sword, 
from  the  shape  of  the  I  vs.  of  the  first-described  species). 
Irid&eea.  Gladioli  are  amongst  the  most  popular  of  all 
garden  plants,  and  particularly  of  the  class  known  as 
summer-flowering  bulbs,  ranking  in  popularity  with 
.  annas,  dahlias,  lilies  and  Iris,  and  having  probably 
no  other  rivals.  They  are  also  the  most  important,  com- 
mercially, of  all  the  "('ape  bulbs," 

About  140  species  of  rormous  herbs,  which  bear  lily- 
form  fls.  In  spikes  at  the  summit  of  a  scape.  Fl.  more 
or  less  tubular,  the  tube  usually  funnel-shaped  (enlarg- 
ing upwards);  segments  0,  more  or  less  unequal, 
strongly  narrowed  or  even  clawed  at  the  base,  the  upper 
ones  often  hooded  or  roofed  over  the  opening  or  mouth 
of  the  flower;  stamens  3.  Inserted  on  the  tube;  stigmas 
3,  on  a  long  stvlo  :  ovarv  3-loruled.  Fig.  911.  Monogr. 
by  Baker.  lrlde«e.  pp.  198-229  (18921. 

About  15  of  the  species  are  natives  of  Europe  and 
western  Asia.  A  few  have  been  discovered  on  the  moun- 
tains of  tropical  Africa.  The  larger  part  of  the  species 
are  South  African,  however  (Cape  Colony  and  Natal), 
and  of  these  species  the  habitat  is  not  mentioned  in  tin- 
following  synopsis.  The  Kurope-Asian  species  are  little 
cultivated  In  this  country.  Some  of  them  are  hardy. 
The  S.  African  species,  variously  hybridized,  have 
given  rise  to  tho  numerous  and  excellent  garden  strains. 
There  are  semi-double  forms.  j,.  n.  B. 

I.  THE  CULTURE  OF  t'iLADK  >I.I. 
*  A.  From  the  amatrnr' »  point  of  t  int. 
The  essentials  of  Gladiolus  culture  can  be  told  in  a 
sentence:  the  cornis  should  be  planted  us  early  in 
spring  as  the  soil  ran  be  fitted  ;  they  dower  the  same 
season  in  July  and  August,  and  con  lie  stored  over  win- 
ter In  any  cool,  dry  cellar  that  will  keep  potatoes.  Late 
spring  frosts  do  not  penetrate  the  soil  deep  enough  to 
hurt  the  early  planted  conns.  The  blooming  season  can 
be  easily  prolonged  until  frost  by  successive  plantings 
from  April  to  duly  4.  The  flowers  are  excellent  for 
cutting,  and  last  a  week  in  water.  Some  varieties  need 
staking,  but  stnkes  are  objectionable  on  general  princi- 
ples, even  when  neat  ami  slender.  Seedlings  are  eosllv 
raised,  and  the  process  is  described  in  the  next  para- 
graph.   Gladioli  are  easily  forced  to  flower  in  Novem- 


ber and  December,  as  the  cornis  can  be  kept  dormant  by 
the  simplest  kind  of  cold  storage.  It  is  common  for 
florists  to  hold  some  corms  in  a  cool  place  until  August; 
then  plant  them  in  boxes  of  rich  soil  4-5  in.  deep,  and 
keep  the  boxes  outdoors  until  frost.  After  frost-time 
the  corms  are  brought  into  a  cool  greenhouse,  where  they 
flower  within  two  months.  New  corms  form  above  the 
old  one,  and  bloom  the  next  season  (Fig.  912).  Cormels 
or  "spawn"  also  form  on  offshoots:  these  bloom  in  two 
or  three  years.  L.  JJ.  B. 

AA.  From  the  commercial  point  of  vietc. 
The  culture  of  Gladioli  is  very  easy,  and  can  be  con- 
ducted under  nearly  any  of  the  conditions  suitable  for 
potutoes.  Gladioli  succeed  best  in  a  sandy  loam  which 
is  retentive  of  moisture.  For  successful  commercial 
culture  it  is  essential  that  such  soil  conditions  are  ob- 
tainable. Planting  should  be  commenced  as  early  In  the 
spring  as  the  proper  working  of  the  soil  will  permit. 
Such  preparation  of  the  soil  as  puts  it  in  a  loose,  friable 
condition  will  answer.  lYobably  the  ideal  soil  is  a  sod, 
fall  plowed  and  then  most  thoroughly  worked  in  the 
spring.  Strong,  fresh  stable  manure  should  be  avoided. 
If  soil  is  not  sufficiently  rich  in  plant-food  it  is  best  to 
use  all  strong  manures  on  a  previous  season's  crop  of 
some  other  kind.  Any  complete  fertiliser  is  beneficial 
when  thoroughly  worked  through  the  soil,  at  the  rate  of 
GOO  to  1,000  pounds  per  acre.  The  ground  being  pre- 
pared, it  should  be  furrowed  4  in.  deep  and  from  24  to  36 
in.  apart,  according  to  method  of  cultivation.  If  line, 
round  bulbs  are  to  be  grown,  and  the  stock  for  planting 
exceeds  \%  In.  In  diameter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place 
the  bulbs  right  side  up  in  the  furrow  by  hand,  either  in 
single  or  double  rows  2  in.  apart.  Bulbs  of  lesser  slxe 
can  be  scattered  as  evenly  as  possible  along  the  furrow, 
with  an  average  of  10  or  12  to  the  foot  of  furrow.  Clean 
culture  throughout  the  growing  season  la  essential. 
Cutting  the  spike  of  flowers  is  a  help  to  Increasing  the 
sixe  of  tho  bulbs.  Four  months  is  sufficient  for  the 
growth  and  maturity  of  the  bulb.  To  harvest,  loosen  the 
soil  and  lift  the  bulbs  by  their  tops,  and  lay  on  the 
ground  to  dry  off  and  ripen.    Should  weather  permit 


911   Parts  ol  a  modiolus  flower. 


they  can  be  entirely  ripened  out  of  doors.  Cut  the  tops 
off  close  to  the  bulb,  pulling  off  the  old  bulbs  and  roots, 
and  place  in  thin  layers  in  crates  and  store  in  a  cool, 
dry  place.  If  circumstances  require,  the  tops  can  be 
trimmed  off  at  once  on  lifting,  and  the  bulbs  taken  under 
cover  for  cleaning  and  drying. 

Oludioli  are  increased  in  three  ways  :  ( 1 )  by  natural 
division  from  the  parent  conn;  (2)  by  seed;  (3)  by  the 
small  conns  growing  at  the  base  of  the  new  conn. 
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all  that  i»  necessary  is  to 
the  eorms  growing  from  tho  original,  either  when  clean- 
ing In  the  fall  or  before  planting  in  the  spring. 

When  seed*  are  mvh,  the  seedlings  should  all  pro- 
duce conns  of  flowering  sixe  in  3  years.  Seed  should  be 
planted  very  early  In  tho  open  ground  on  rich,  sandy 
and  not  allowed  to  suffer  in  the  least  for  lack  of 


4ua  cortn  (rawing  above  th«  old  one. 

Alsu  shows  ronnnli. 

moisture.  At  the  end  of  the  first  season's  growth  the 
conns  of  the  seedlings  will  be  tho  sice  of  peas,  and  can 
be  stored  under  the  same  conditions  as  large  conns. 
The  second  season  plant  the  conns  as  If  they  were  gar- 
den mm.  Some  will  bloom  tho  second  year,  and  all 
should  bloom  the  next. 

Increasing  stock  by  the  small  conns  or  bulblets  Is  the 
most  common  method,  and  the  one  by  which  a  variety 
is  perpetuated.  The  small  cortn  is  but  a  cutting  or  eye, 
and  can  be  stored  In  bags,  boxes  or  other  suitable  re- 
ceptacle* and  kept  from  frost.  It  Is  a  help  to  sprouting 
if  the  conns  are  not  allowed  to  dry  out  during  the  pe- 
riod of  rest.  They  should  he  planted  like  1-year  seed- 
libs  the  first  and  second  year. 

E.  H.  ClTSHMAN. 
IXt  American  kybridittr  g  poiut  of  ritv. 

The  garden  evolution  of  Oladioll  In  general  is  ex- 
plained at  length  below.  The  writer  has  been  asked  to 
present  the  American  share  In  this  Interesting  history. 
Some  ten  years  ago,  when  the  writer  began,  under  the 
inspiration  of  Luther  Burbank,  his  own  work  in  hy- 
bridisation, the  best  American -grown  stock  available 
was  the  Halloek  collection  of  some  400  named  varieties 
..f  Oandavensls  and  about  100  of  the  earlier  Lemoine 
hybrids,  all  of  European  origin.  After  trial,  the  writer 
placed  them  all  In  mixtures. 

About  this  time  Luther  Burbank  began  to  offer  a  few 
named  varieties,  but  shortly  afterwards  sold  his  whole 
'lock,  the  collection  being  now  In  the  writer's  hands. 
This  collection.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer.  Is  the  bc»t 
strain  of  Oandavensis.  The  varieties  were  largely  of 
variegated  types,  with  many  of  unique  markings  and 
peculiar  form.  Burbank  had  given  particular  attention 
to  varieties  calculated  to  withstand  the  hot,  dry  winds 
of  California,  and  had  originated  several  with  specially 
»tiff  petals,  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  types.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  flowers  blooming  around  the  spike 
like  the  hyacinth  was  also  his  contribution.  All  of  his 
varieties  arc  now  grown  in  mixture  by  tho  writer  with 
the  exception  of  a  white  variety,  which  promises  to  be 
distinct  and  valuable  for  some  time  to  come.  However, 
the  vitality  of  Burbank  s  strain  Is  remarkable,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  it  is  greater  than  that  of  all 
the  other  strains  of  so-called  American  hybrids  which 
constitute  tho  principal  stock*  of  commerce  on  this 
continent. 


The  latter  strains  have  probably  been  largely  pro- 
duced from  self-fertilised  seed  of  European  and  Ameri- 
ran  varieties,  themselves  tho  product  of  natural  selec- 
tion, thus  carrying  to  their  progeny  the  objection  of  a 
weak  and  degenerate  parentage. 

Tho  work  of  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  of  New  Jersey,  was  car- 
ried on  more  for  scientific  than  commercial  results,  and 
reaped  a  deserved  success.  However,  the  writer  has 
found  that  the  offspring  of  a  pure  species  is  less  stable 
than  that  of  well-balanced  cross  bred  varieties,  the 
former  system  handing  down  few  varieties  of  perma- 
nent commercial  value,  though  they  are  in  themselves 
valuable  as  parents  for  the  foundation  of  new  strains.' 

The  best  work  of  a  semi-professional  character,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  bus  been  done  by  T.  S.  Moore,  of 
Indiana,  who  has  spared  no  trouble  or  expense  In  pro- 
curing choice  material  upon  which  to  build,  and  with 
satisfactory  results.  As  to  O.  crutntus  (a  strain  of 
reds),  the  writer  thinks  that  little  is  to  be  gained  by  its 
use,  as  we  have  too  many  reds  already.  Its  roots  tend 
in  this  climate  to  early  and  rapid  degeneration. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  beauty  of  the  Individual 
flower  is  the  highest  ideal,  though  vigor  of  plant  and 
vitality  of  variety  arc  also  necessary.  He  regards  the 
Gladiolus  as  a  cut-flower  rather  than  a  garden  plant,  and 
believes  higher  satisfaction  Is  gotten  from  cutting  the 
spike  when  the  first  bud  opens  than  from  leaving  the 
flowers  to  open  outdoors. 

A  new  strain  of  great  interest  Is  composed  of  the  hy- 
brids of  the  G.  Papilio,  var.  major,  a  most  Interesting 
species  in  which  the  under  color,  a  unique  shade  of  blue, 
Is  overlaid  with  dull  terra-cotta.  In  seedlings  raised  by 
the  writer  these  colors  have  separated,  producing  the 
most  beautiful  heliotrope  and  clematis  blues  and  rich 
velvety  purples,  colors  quite  unknown  in  the  older  sec- 
tions. 

Another  strain  likely  to  be  presented  soon  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  old  species  O.  dratoetpkalut.  The  flowers 
of  the  hybrids  are  covered  with  minute  dots  similar  to 
those  of  the  species.  The  species  and  Its  hybrids  have 
exceptional  vigor  and  vitality. 

Gladioli  are  most  adaptable  to  all  soils,  providing 
reasonable  assistance  is  given.  Clean,  sandy  loam  is 
preferable,  fertilised  at  least  even,-  other  autumn  with 
well-rotted  manure,  which  is  carefully  covered  below  the 
depth  of  planting.  Before  spading  or  plowing  the 
ground  it  Is  well  to  dress  freely  with  fresh,  hardwood 
ashes.  On  heavy  clay  use  leached  ashes  freely,  and 
cover  deeply  all  the  green  vegetable  refuse  and  leaves 
that  have  been  partially  rotted  under  the  manure  pile 
since  the  previous  autumn.  Also  fill  in  the  trenches 
with  sand  or  loam.  In  swamp  muck  and  vegetable  de- 
posit, a  mixture  of  sand  added  yearly  is  all  that  is 
needed,  the  trenches  being  filled  with  sand  at  planting, 
('old,  springy  swamp  lands  with  the  water  half  filling 
the  trenches  at  planting,  have  given  perfect  satisfaction 
with  blooming  bulbs,  that  have  been  developed  on  the 
other  soils.  Water  should  be  freely  used  during  the 
season  of  active  growth  ;  moderately  with  blooming 
stock  before  budding  in  order  to  ripen  the  plant; 
strain  freely  before  the  buds  show  color  and  unt  ' 
blooming.  Full  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air  is  ne. 
for  the  best  results.  „  „  Qw)rr_ 

II.  THE  KINDS  OF  tJLADIOU. 


status.  2. 
anirastns.  .*>. 
strorlolsroas.  7. 
MUnrus.  8. 
blsndim.  23. 
Brvnrhleyetuls.  27. 
Bride,  28 
By*»ntlnu«.  13. 
c»rilin»ll»,  17. 
ChiLNli.  30. 
Colrillei.  35. 
communis.  12 


drsrneephslus,  19. 
flnribundus,  23,  "Jfl. 
Frabelt.  31. 
Uandaventis,  37 , 
grand  is.  3. 
Lelrhtllnl.  16. 
Lemoinrl.  28. 
Millerl.  25. 
Nanr-elanua,  20. 
nanus,  26. 
NataUnMi*.  20. 
nppnullltlonm.  21. 
Pspilio.  15. 
psittacinus.  SO. 


purpureo  •  auratus 

21. 

Qnsrtlnlsnus,  0. 
rnmnsna,  26. 
.Ssundcrsll,  l». 
•certain.  14. 
sulphurous,  10 

Turlcensls.  32 
rertirolor,  9. 
untWut.  11. 

trade,  but  they  are 


Other  Latin  names  are  in  the 
mostly  or  wholly  garden  forms. 

I.  Specif*.— Few  of  the  original  species  of  Gladioli 
are  in  cultivation  in  their  pure  form.    When  grown  at 
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all,  they  are  prised  chiefly  as  oddities,  or  beeanse  of 
ir  botanical  interest.     The  following  species  are 
'  at  the  present  time  in  A 


B.M.  586;    532  (the  var.  Sama- 


A.  Fl.  with  a  long,  slender,  cylindrical 

which  it  enlarged  in  the  middle  :  ttgmentt  marly 

equal. 

1.  Wattoniut,  Thunb.  Conn  small,  globose  :  stem 
slender,  18  in.  or  less,  with  1  lone,  narrow-linear  anil 
stiff  leaf  ami  2-3  short,  sheathing  lvs. :  Us.  2-4,  in  a  lax 
1-sided  spike,  2  in.  or  less  long,  bright  red.  the  wide- 
spreading  segments  oblong  and  acute.  B.M.  450.— 
Little  known  in  this  country,  but  offered  by  the  Dutch 
growers. 

A*.  Fl.  thort  and  open,  the  tube  thort  or  scarcely  any: 
tegments  very  prominently  clawed,  usually 
unequal. 

2.  alattu,  Linn.  Small,  the  stem  only  4-8  in.  high, 
and  slender  :  lvs.  3-4,  linear  and  rigid:  fls.  3-4  in  a  lux 
spike,  the  curved  tube  Sin.  long,  the  perianth  bright 
red  and  often  strongly  reined;  segments  very  unequal, 

!  3  lower  tongue-like  and  protruded,  the  others  obo- 
;«  or  nearly  orbicular,  all  of  them  differently  colored 
rard  the  Mi 
qutntit). 

a*».  Fl*.  of  medium  length,  with  a  funnel-shaped 
tttlic,  which  is  flaring  at  the  top:  segments  nar- 
weed  below,  but  not  distinctly  clawed.  (  Vladio- 
Ins  proper.) 

B.  Let.  linear  (S  in.  or  lets  wide) -except  sometimes 

in  Sos.  !',  10. 
r.   Perianth-segments  acute. 

3.  grandlf,  Thunb.  (G.  versicolor,  Andre).  Stem 
slender,  2  ft.  or  less  :  lvs.  about  3,  linear  or  nearly 
terete,  strongly  ribbed  :  fls.  C  or  less,  3  In.  long,  with  a 
curved  tube  ;  segments  nearly  equal,  oblong-lanceolate 
and  cuspidate,  a*  long  as  the  tube  and  twice  longer 
than  the  stamens,  recurved  and  often  wavy,  yellowish 
or  creamy,  tinged  and  striped  with  purple-brown  : 
seeds  winged.   H..M.  1042. 

4.  tristii.  Linn.  Very  like  the  last:  fls.  2-4,  somewhat 
smaller  ;  segments  shorter  tlmn  the  tube  and  not  twice 
longer  than  the  stamens,  amte,  yellowish  white  with 
purple  or  brown  penciling*,  or  (inV?.  w»™ior,  Salisb.i, 
almost  white  or  uniform  yellow.  lOL  272.  HW.  U.K. 
8:75. 

5.  angAstus,  Linn.  ((}.  trimaculalut,  Lsm.).  Small 
and  slender  species  ( 10-20  in.  tall  I :  lvs.  3-4,  very  nar- 
row ;  fls.  2-<>,  long  tubed,  white,  the  oblong  segments 
shorter  than  the  tube  and  the  3  lower  ones  with  n  char- 
acteristic purple  median  line  ending  in  a  heart-shaped 

B.M.  602. 


CC.  I'erianth-tniment*  obtuse. 
P.  Color  purple  or  violet. 

6.  eriipiflorui,  Herb.  |  <!.  imbriratus.  Linn.,  vnr. 
critpiflArut,  Bakerl.  Stem  1-2  ft.,  rather  slender:  lvs. 
2-3,  sometimes  Sin.  broad  :  lis.  4-l<\  the  tube  'i  In. 
long  and  curved,  the  segments  obovate  (1  in.  long), 
crisped  or  wavy  on  the  edge,  d«rk  purple,  more  or  less 
marked  with  white  and  red:  seeds  winged.  K.  Ku.  and 
W.  Asia.  —  Mardy  or  nearly  so. 

7.  atroviolfteeni,  Boiss.  Stem  1-2  ft.  high:  lvs.  3. 
closely  ribbed,  firm:  lis.  few,  the  tube  S  in.  long  nn.l 
curved,  the  obovate  segments  1  in.  long  and  dark  purple 
or  violet-blue:    seeds  globose.    \V.   Asia.- Hardy  or 


,  Klutt.  Dwarf  (1  ft.  or  less'i;  If.  single, 
:  fls.  2-3.  the  tube  nearly  straight,  the  ob- 
twii  e  as  long  us  the  tube,  lilac. 


l)l>.  Color  essentially  yellow  or  orange, 
9.  Qnartinianua,  Rich.  Strong,  2-4  ft. :  lvs.  3-4,  rigid, 
sometimes  nearly  fusiform :  Ms.  4-'J.  in  an  open  spike, 
large,  the  narrow  curved  tube  l'j  in.  long;  upper  seg- 
ments lii>oded,  the  others  smaller  and  more  or  lc«s  re- 
flexed,  bright  vellow  or  vellow  flushed  and  feathered 
with  scarlet.  B.M.  r.739.  G.<\  III.  24:467.  ami  fin. 
ftf  1225  (var.  tuperbut )    Mts.  of  Trop.  Afr.  -  Not  known 


to  be  In  the  Amer.  trade,  but  attracting  attention  in 

Europe.  One  of  the  best  of  the  genus. 

10.  fulphuroo*.  Baker.  Stout,  but  low:  lvs.  3-4  the 
blade  short  and  somewhat  ensiform:  lis.  6-*,  large,  tin- 
curved  tube  IS  in.  long,  soft  bright  yellow;  upper  seg 
tnents  cucullate,  the  3  lower  ones  small.  Mt.  Kiliman- 
jaro. On.  38:762(!) 

ddd.  Color  (under  color)  white  or  nearly  to. 

11.  TitUtUf.  Hornem.(<?.  vluulut,  Klatt).   Low:  Its. 
3-4,  very  narrow:  fls.  3-6.  nearly  erect,  the  slightly 
curved  tube  nearly  or  quite  an  Inch  long,  whitish, 
the  3  lower  segments  with  a  purple  central  blotch. 

BB.  Leaves  ensiform  |XI».«r  more  broad,  and  flat 
or  tlattith). 
c.  L'nder-  or  botly-color  essentially  purple. 

12.  communis,  Linn.  Stem  1S-2S  ft.:  lvs.  3-4,  1 
ft.  or  less  long:  fls.  4-8.  small  (IS  in.  long), 
with  a  curved  tube  ;  segments  bright  purple 
(flesh-colored  in  the  var.  carnetst).  nearly  equal 
in  length,  all  eonnivent  or  touching  (making 
a  narrow  fl.),  the  3  lower  ones  long-clawed 
and  with  a  median  line  :  seeds  broad-winged. 
France,  Germany.  B.M.  86, 1575.— Hardy.  Lit- 
tle known  in  cult,  in  this  country. 

13.  Byiantinui,  Miller.  Fls.  more  and  larger, 
plant  more  robust,  segments  more  spreading  at 
maturity,  although  the  3  upper  ones  are  contig- 
uous, dark  purple,  the  3  lower 
ones  with  a  prominent  white 
median    line  :    seeds  winged. 
Mediterranean  region.     B.  M. 
874. -Hard  v.    Little  known  in 


14.  legetum,  Ker.  Differs 
from  O.  Bytantinut  in  having 
globular  (not  winged)  seeds, 
and  in  the  flaring  or  spreading 
segments  of  the  bright  purple, 
olMivatc -obtuse  sepals.  Cana- 
ries and  Mediterranean  region. 
H.M.719.- Hardy.  Little  grown. 
Karly. 

15.  PaplllO,  Hook.  Stem  2  ft. 
or  often  more  :  lvs.  about  4, 
rigid.  1  ft.  or  more  long:  fls.  6- 
12,  with  a  curved  tube,  pale  pur- 
ple or  lilac,  yellow  In  the  throat; 
upper  segments  olmvate  and 
hooded,  IS  in.  long,  the  lower 
ones  very  narrow  below  and 
markpd  with  largo  red-brown 
blotches.  B.M.  5.VM.-I 
ries  to  white  in  cult. 

tv.    l'nder-  or  bnily  color  essentially 
red  (So.  SO  may  l>e  sought  here). 

16.  Ltlchtlini,  Baker.  Stem  about 
2  ft.  tall,  terete  :  lvs.  about  4,  1  ft. 
long  :  fls.  6-8,  large,  with  a  curved 
tube  1 1-4  in.  long,  crimson  and  yellow; 


Va- 


vent.  3  lower 

acute,  spreading,  red  at  tip  but  yellow 
and  minutely  red  dotted  below. 

17.  cardinal!*,  f'urt.  Tall:  fls.  many, 
nearly  erect,  bright  scarlet,  the  tube 
IS  in.  loug  and  nearly  straight;  upper 
segments  long-spatulate  (2  in.  long), 
scarlet,  the  3  lower  ones  shorter  and 
narrower,  with  a  large  white  blotch. 
B.M.  133. 

18.  Saftnderaii,  Hook.  f.  About  2  ft. : 
lvs.  4-6,  strongly  ribbed  and  stiff:  fls. 
0-*,  large,  bright  scarlet,  the  tube  1  In. 
to  l1,  in.  long  and  curved  ;  3  upper 
segments  long-spalulate,  uniform  scar- 
let, eonnivent  i2  in.  longL  3  lower  smaller,  white- 
blotched  and  spotted.  B.M.  5873.  On.  12:83. -Hand- 
«i  ■ 


9U.  Gladiolus 
Oandivenata. 
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OCC.  Under-  or  body -rotor  essentially  yellow. 
19.  draeoeephsJna,  Hook.  f.  Stem  stout,  2  ft.  or  lean: 
Its.  3-4,  rather  Arm:  fls.  3-43,  of  median)  site,  yellowish 
green,  the  tube  (2  in.  or  less  long)  carved;  upper  seg- 
ments clliptie-obovate  and  more  or  less  hooded,  yellow- 
Uh  »nd  closely  striate  with  purple,  the  other  segments 
much  smaller  and  reflextng,  mostly  green  and  purple 

•  potted.  B.M.  5884  -Odd. 

M.  psitUclnns,  Hook.  ( G.  XatoUnsis,  Reinw. ).  Stem 
3  ft.  high,  stout :  Irs.  al>out  4,  rather  rigid  :  fls.  many 
and  large,  with  a  curved  tube  nearly  or  quite  2  In.  long, 
rich  yellow  but  thickly  grained  and  overlaid  with  red 
(particularly  about  the  margins  of  the  segments);  up- 
per segments  o novate  and  hooded,  the  lower  much 

•  mailer  and  reflexing.  B.M.  3032.  B.R.  17:1442.  L.B.O. 
18: 1756. -One  of  the  leading  parent*  of  garden  Gla- 
dioli. 

21.  purpdreo- aarittti.  Hook.  f.    Stem  3-4  ft.,  very 
slender:  1  vs.  3-1,  short:  lis.  10  or  more,  primruse-yel- 
»,  medium  in  slxe,  the  curved  tube  less  than  1  in.  long; 

not  widely  spreading,  the  lower  ones 
.Wf.  5944.    G.F.  2:89.-Hand 


Hand ™vpn sis  type  by  repeated 
By  Herbert  and  si 


some  others, 
be  an  offspring  of  G. 
.  Brenthleyingi*  Is  one 


Under-  or  bodytolor  whit*.    {Forms  of  Xo.  15 
may  bt  sought  h<rt.) 

22.  blaadoa.  Ait.  Stem  2  ft.  or  less  tall  :  lvs.  usually 
4:  fls.  few,  white  and  red-tinged,  the  curved  tube  IS  in. 
long;  segments  all  oblong  or  oblong-spatulate  and  flar- 
ing or  recurved,  some  of  them  red-marked  In  the  throat. 
Variable.  Sometime*  pure  white  (  B.M.  648),  and  some- 
times flesh-color  (B.M.  645).—  An  old  garden  plant. 

23.  ttoribandot,  Jacq.  Stem  short  (1  ft.),  producing 
fls.  from  near  it*  base  :  lvs.  usually  4  :  (Is.  12  or  lens, 
large,  white  tinged  with  pink,  the  slightly  curved  tube 
2  in.  or  les»  long;  segments  obovate  or  spatulate,  ob- 
tuse, wide-flaring,  red-lined.   B.M.  CIO. 

24.  opDOSitlfldms,  Herb.    Much  like  the  last,  but  fl«. 
more  numerous  and  smaller,  in  a  distichous  (or  2-sided) 
spike,  white,  sometimes  marked  with  rose.   B.M.  7292 
O.C.  111.  13:291.    ()n.45:963.-A  very  handsome  plant 
growing  3-«  ft.  high,  and  producing  spikes  2  ft.  long. 

25.  Miller!.  Ker-Gawl.  Stem  12-20  in.:  lvs.  about  4  : 
fls.  rather  large.  4-5,  nearly  erect,  milk-white,  the  tube 
2  in.  or  leu*  lonir  anil  nesrlv  straight;  segments  oblong 
and  nearly  aeute.  B.M.  032. 

II.  Hybrid*.  —  The  garden  Gladioli  are  hybrids  of  va- 
rious kinds  and  degrees.  Of  many,  the  parentage  is  so 
confused  that  it  cannot  be  made  out.  However,  there 
are  four  main  lines  of  development  or  divergence,  rep- 
resented in  the  late-flowering  Oandavensis,  Lemoinei 


Nance  I  an  ik,  and  the  earlv-flowerlng  Colvlllei.  An 
ant  article  on  the  hyhridiring  of  Gladioli,  by 
t  T.  Jackson,  will  be  found  in  G.F.  2:88. -Some  of 
the  points  of  merit  of  the  modern  Gladiolus  are  :  good 
constitution;  good  substance  or  texture  of  flower;  bril- 
liancy and  deflniteness  of  color;  large  site;  long  spikes 
(20-25  blooms). 

26.  Colvillei,  Sweet  (G.  rardinalis  x  tristis).  Fls. 
open  or  flaring,  with  oblong-acute  segments,  scarlet, 
with  l<»ng  blotches  at  the  t>a»e  of  the  lower  segments  : 
early  flowering  :  spikes  short.  Hardy  south  of  Wash- 
ington with  some  protection.  R.H.  1895,  p.  289.  G.C. 
III.  12:90.  <in.2*:520;  34:680;  50.  p.  66. -The  oldest  of 
the  garden  forms. 

Runs  into  many  types  and  strains.  The  modern 
white-flowered  type,  represented  by  The  Bride,  is  best 
known  in  this  country.  Small  forms  are  known  as  G. 
minus.  Some  forms  are  known  as  G.  floribundus. 

Another  form  of  early-flowering  (lladioll  is  known  as 
G .  rambm*,  Paxt.  (issue  of  G.  cardinali*  and  appositi- 
flont*\,  but  it  Is  probably  no  longer  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish these  two  groups. 

27.  Oandavensif,  Van  Houtte  (G.  ptiltaeinus  x  rnrdi- 
m/m).  Fig.  913.  Upper  segments  nearly  or  quite  hori- 
montal  or  hooded,  the  colors  In  bright  shades  of  red  and 
red-yellow,  variously  streaked  and  blotched  :  late-flow- 
ering :  spikes  long.  The  commonest  old-time  type  of 
garden  Gladiolus.  F.S.  2:84  (1846).  R.H.  1846:141. 
KM.  11:27.  — First  offered  to  the  trade  bv  Van  Houtte, 
Aug.  31,  1841.    M.  Souchet,  of  Fontainebleau,  France, 


did  much  to  improve  thf 
selections  and  breeding. 
Gandavensia  is  considered  tc 
psittacinus  x  oppositiflorvs.  I 
of  the  Gandavensia  tribes. 

28.  Lemoinei,  Hort.  (6'.  Gandaremsis  x  purpurto- 
auratua).  Fig.  914.  A  modern  race  characterized  by 
highly  colored  yellow,  red  and  purplish  fls.,  purple- 
blotched  on  the  lower  segments,  with 
a  more  or  less  bell  shaped  form  of 
corolla— the  segments  broad  and  heavy 
and  the  upper  ones  horizontal  or 
strongly  hooded.  Grown  by  M.  Lc- 
moine,  Nancy,  France,  and  first  shown 
at  the  Paria  Exhibition  of  1878.  On. 
17:226  ;  30:554.  R.H.  1879:330. 


914.  Gladiolus  Lemoinei  (on  the  right),  and  Q.  Nanceianua. 

29.  Nanceianua,  Hort.  (<?.  lemoinei  x  G.  Snnndtrtti) . 
Fig.  914.  Robust,  with  very  large,  open-spreading  fls., 
the  two  side  segments  widely  flaring  and  sometimes 
measuring  6-8  in.  from  tip  to  tip;  upper  segment  long 
and  upright.  First  exhibited  by  Lemolne,  the  raiser,  in 
1889.  The  finest  race,  characteristically  is  full-open  and 
large  fls.,  in  brilliant  shades  of  red  and  purple.  Gn. 
41:840.  (i.C.  III.  13:131. 

30.  Child*!!  (G.  Gandavensis  x  Saundersii).  Fls. 
similar  to  G.  Lemoinei  in  shape  and  color.  Originated 
by  Max  taichtlln,  Germany. 

31.  Frfrbell,  Hort.,  is  G.  Gandavrnsis  x  G.  Saun 
derail,  var.  tuptrhu*. 

32.  Torieenill.  Hort..  is  of  like  parentage.  G.F.  3:89- 
-This  and  the  last  are  the  work  of  Pru?bel  &  Co.,  Zu- 
rich. They  are  of  recent  origin.  fj>  H-  B. 

0 LAD WIK.    Jrit  tatidissima. 

GLASS.  The  important  subject  of  greenhouse  glass 
Is  treated  under  Grrenhouae  Glat*. 


GLASSHOUSE.  Anv  glass  structure  In  which  plants 
are  grown,  particularly  one  which  is  large  enough  to 
admit  the  operator.    It'  is  a  generic  term.    See  Green 


0LABSW0RT.  Salieomia. 

GLA0CIUM  (name  refera  to  glaucous  foliage).  Po- 
parerarea?.  Horsed  Poppy .  A  dozen  ormore  herbs  of  S. 
En.  and  W.  Asia:  annuals,  biennials  or  occasionally  per- 
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915.   Glaucium  luteum. 


ennlals,  &  few  of  which  are  grown  for  their  large  poppy- 
like  fls.  and  glaucous-blue  foliage.  Sepals  2:  petals  4: 
stamens  many:  ovary  with  2  (rarely  .1)  cells,  the  stigmas 
miter-shaped,  the  fruit  becoming  a  long  siliquc-liko 
capsule:  lvg.  alternate,  lobed  or 
dissected.  Olauriums  are  low, 
branchy  herbs,  often  somewhat 
succulent, with  large  (Is.,  mostly 
yellow  or  orange,  but  varying 
to  red  and  purple.  The  Us.  arc 
usually  short-lived,  but  thcyaro 
borne  In  rapid  succession.  They 
are  well  adapted  for  foliage  ef- 
fects in  borders  or  edgings.  Of 
easy  culture  In  any  good  soil. 
They  prefer  an  open,  sunny 
situation.  Mostly  prop,  by  seed, 
but  the  perennial  kinds  by  di- 
vision ;  however,  the  perennials 
are  short-lived,  and  usually  bad 
best  be  treated  as  biennials; 
they  should  be  grown  from  seed. 

lftteum,  Scop.  (O.  flarum,  DC. ).  Figs.  915, 910.  Stems 
stout,  1-2  ft.,  pubescent :  radical  lvs.  2-plnnate  and 
hairy,  the  upper  clasping  and  sinuate-pinnatifld  :  fls. 
generally  solitary,  on  long  stems,  2-3  in.  across,  yellow 
«r  orange.  Eu. -Sparingly  naturalised  E.  Perennial  or 
I;  sometimes  grown  as  an  annual. 

Curt.  {G.  phornleeum,  Gaert.  G.  rii- 
brum,  Hurt.).  Lower:  radical  lvs.  pinnatifld,  pubescent, 
the  upper  ones  sessile  and  truncate  at  the  base:  fls.  red 
or  purplish,  with  a  black  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal. 
Eu.  — Mostly  annual.  G.  riteheri,  Hort.,  is  probably  a 
form  of  this.  L.  H.  B. 

QLAZlOVA.    See  Coeoi  intignit. 

OLECHOMA.    See  Xepeta. 

OLEDlTSCHIA  i  after  Gottlieb  Glediueh,  director  of 
the  botanic  garden  at  Berlin;  died  1780).  8yn  Oltdit- 
iiia.  Leguminbta.  Honey  Locust.  Ornamental  decid- 
uous trees,  often  with  large  branched  spines  on  trunk 
and  branches  :  branches  spreading,  forming  a  broad 
graceful  rather  loose  head,  with  Oncly  pinnate  foliage, 
generally  light  green  and  turning  clear  yellow  in  fall; 
the  greenish  fls.  appearing  in  racemes  early  in  summer 


the  large,  flat  pods  are  i 
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tal  and  the  fertile  tree  Is  therefore  to  he  preferred 
for  planting.  <i.  tritirantho*  in  a  useful  native.  U. 
Japoniea  ami  O.  temr  are  almost  hardy  North.  They 
are  very  valuable  tree>s  for  park  planting  and  for  ave- 
nues, and  make  almost  Impenetrable  hedges  if  planted 
thickly  and  pruned  severely.  The  roarse -grained  wood 
is  durable  and  strong.  The  pulp  of  the  |kh1*  of  (•'.  tri- 
neanthot  is  sweet  when  fresh,  hence  the  name  Honey 
[iOenst,  hut  becomes  bitter  at  length  ;  irt  Japan  it  has 
been  used  as  a  substitute  for  soap.  The  (ileditschias  are 
of  vigorous  growth  and  thrive  in  almost  any  soil.  Prop. 


by  seeds  sown  in  spring  about  1  in.  deep,  they  should  be 
soaked  In  hot  water  before  being  town:  varieties  and 
rare  kinds  are  sometimes  grafted  on  seedlings  of  G.  tri  ■ 
aeanlhot  in  spring.  About  10  species  in  N.  America, 
Asia  and  Africa.  Lvs.  alternate,  abruptly  pinnate. often 
partly  bipinnate  on  the  same  leaf,  or  wholly  bipinnale, 
both  usually  on  the  same  tree:  fls.  polygamous  ;  calyx 
lobes  and  petals  3-5,  stamens  6-10:  pod  compressed, 
mostly  large  and  indehiscent,  1 -many -seeded. 

A.  Pod  thin  •  walltd  ;   lvs.  pinnate  with  more  than 
12  tttt.,  or  bipinnate. 

tri  scan thos,  Linn.  Honbt  or  Swtet  Locust.  Thbxi 
thobneo  Acacia.    Fig.  917.    Tree,  70-144)  ft.,  usual  h 
with  stout  simple  or  branched  spines  3-4  la.  long:  lvs. 
6-8  In.  long,  with  pubescent  grooved  rachis  ;  pinnate 
with  20-30lfU.,  bipinnate  witht)-14  pinnw;  Ifu.  ot 
lanceolate,  remotely  ere nulate-serrate,  *4-lX  In. 
fls.  very  short-pedicelled  in  l>4-3  in.  long, 
ccmes:  pod  12—18  in.  long, 
slightly  falcate  and  twisted 
at  length.  May,  June.  From 
Pa.  south  to  Miss.,  west  to 
Neb.  and  Te*.    S.  S.  3:125, 
12fi.-Var.taennli,DC.  Un- 
armed or  nearly  so,  of  some- 
what more  slender  and  looser 
habit.    Var.  Bojoti.  Hort. 
I  (!.  Bujbti  pindula,  Hort.). 
With    slender,  pendulous 
branches  and  narrower  lftf . 

Japoniea,  Mlq.  Tree,  60-70 
ft.,  with  somewhat  con  - 
pressed,  often  branched 
spines,  2-4  In.  long:  lvs.  10- 
12  in.  long, with  grooved  and 
slightly  winged,  puberulons 
rachis,  pinnate  with  10-24 
If ts.,  bipinnate  with  8-12 
pinna?;  lfts.  ovate  to  oblong- 
near  I  y  lanceolate,  obtuse, 
entire  or  remotely  crenulate, 
lustrous  above,  54-2  In.  long: 
fls.  short-pedicelled,  in  slen- 
der racemes:  pod  10-12  in. 
long,  twisted,  bullate,  with 
the  seeds  near  the  middle; 
pulp  acid.  Japan,  Ch; 
U.F.  0:165.  — Var.  purpurea, 
Kehd.|  G.  Sinfntit ,var. pur- 
purea. Loud.  G.  eoceinea,  Hort.  G.  Sinensis,  var.  ori- 
ent A  lit,  Hort.).  Lfts.  broadly  oval  to  oblong-oval. obtuse 
or  ciuargtnate,  X-1X  in.  on  the  pinnate,  smaller  on  the 
bipinnate  lvs. 

lerox,  Desf.  Tree,  with  compressed,  large,  usually 
branched  spines:  lvs.  with  grooved,  almost  glabrous 
rachis,  usually  bipinnate;  pinnaj  6-10,  with  many  lfts. ; 
lfts.  ovate-lanceolate  to  lanceolate,  acute,  minutely  and 
remotely  crenulate,  J4— 1 H  in.  lopg.  China.  Often  cult, 
under  the  name  G.  maeraeantha,  Sinentit  var.  Japoniea 
and  horrida  and  usually  referred  to  G.  Sinentit,  but 
seems  more  closely  allied  to  G.  Japoniea.  Var.  nana, 
Hort.,  is  a  shrubby,  often  less  spiny  form. 

aa.  Pod  thick  •  trailed :  lvs.  pinnate,  with  4-11 1  tit., 
rarely  bipinnale . 

Sinensis,  Lam.  Tree,  to  40  ft.,  with  stout  conical  often 
branched  spines :  lvs.  5-7  in.  long,  with  grooved  pubes- 
cent rachis,  and  R-18  lfts.;  lfts.  ovate  or  oblong-ovate, 
obtuse  or  acute,  crenulate-serrate,  reticulate  beneath. 
%-2  in.  long:  fls.  distinctly  pedicel  led,  In  slender  ra- 
cemes: pod  almost  straight,  thick,  4-7  In.  long,  1-1  %  In. 
broad.  China. 

0.  nitvfitica.  Marsh. ((i.  mono-sperms,  Walt.  0.  inermis.  Mill., 
nut  Linn.).  Watch  or  Swamp  LocrsT.  Tree,  to  M  ft  .  with 
mostly  simple  spine*:  lvs.  pinnate,  with  US-It)  ovate-oblong, 
••renulate  lfts..  or  litpJoDate,  with  tt-ft  pinna-:  pod  thin,  ellip- 
tic, 1-ikeealixl,  1-2  in.  long.  From  < 'srolitia  *mth.  west  to  Texas 
S  S.  3:12T-3«.— O.  auttraiit,  llemsl.  Tree  with  Urge  stiin.'. 
Ift*.  very  oblique,  oblong,  rrenato  leathery,  shining,  pod  with 
oorlareous  walls,  4-5  in.  long.  S.  China —tJ.  Carj>uv,  Desf. 
A  Hied  to  G.  triaesnthns.  Lvs.  pinnate  with  K-70  ovate,  erenu- 
Isie  lfts  .or  bipinnate  with  O-Spiniue:  pod  thin,  pulpy,  to  lim- 
bing.- <i.  f'ontaneri,  8paeh.=U.  macracantha.—  0" .  Aorruta 


917.  Qleditschia 
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Willd  — G.  Sinensis. — G.  macraeantha.  Deaf.  Allied  to  O.  81- 
n«i>:  spines  and  lfu.  cenerallr  larger:  pod  4-8  in.  long.  %  In. 


GLEICHEHIA  <W.  P.  Von  Gleichen,  1717-1783). 
Gleicheniicea:  A  genus  of  about  30  specie*  of  ferns 
from  the  tropical  and  south  temperate  zones,  (fro wing 
naturally  in  dense  thickets.  The  leaves  fork,  often 
several  time*,  and  the  family  is  characterized  by  dorsal 
aori  composed  of  a  few  nearly  sessile  sporangia;  these 
are  surrounded  by  a  broad  transverse  ring,  and  open 
Tertically.  The  species  after  the  third  are  often  cata- 
logued under  Mertensia.  a  name  which,  because  used  for 
a  genus  of  flowers,  must  give  way  to  Dicranopteris  if 
they  are  separated  and  placed  In  a  distinct  genus,  where 
they  probably  belong. 

A.  intimate  lobes  $maU,  roundish. 
B.  Sorus  of  S-4  sporangia,  superficial. 
rupettril,  R.  Br.  Lobes  rounded  or  obtusely  quad- 
rangular, the  margins  thickened  and  recurred,  some- 
what glaucous  beneath.  Australia.  Var.  glaueesceni, 
Moore,  has  Ivs.  of  thicker  texture,  which,  when  young, 
are  very  glaucous  on  both  sides,  contrasting  with  the 
reddish  purple  stalks. 

Swi.    I»bes  ovate  or  rotund,  with  the  ra- 
pubescent  when  young  ;  3-6  times  forking,  the 
ultimate  pinnules  I  in.  long.  Austral.,  New  Zealand. 

Var.  •pelunca.  Hort.  {G.  speluncor,  R.Br.).  Lvs.  pen- 
dent but  not  curving  ;  pinnules  curved  inward,  form- 
ing small  cavities.  Var.  semiveitlta,  Labill.  (G.  semi- 
rrsDta,  Hort.  I,  differs  in  Its  close  and  very  erect  habit, 
and  flat,  deep  green  pinna).  Var.  Mendelli,  Moore  (G. 
M/ndelli.  Hort.).  More  robust  and  compact  than  the 
type,  with  flat,  thicker  and  glaucous  lvs.  On.  51,  p.  472. 

SB.  Sorus  of  t  sporangia  concealed  in  slipper-shaped 
lobe*. 

dlcarpa,  R.Br.  Lvs.  2-4  times  forked,  with  the  lobes 
strongly  arched,  rotund  or  narrow,  with  the  under  sur- 
face rusty-hairy.  Australia. 

aa.   Ultimate  lobes  pectinate  :  sort  near  the  middle  of 
the  reinlets. 
c.  Leaf,  after  first  forking,  bipinnate. 
gladca.  Hook.   Primary  branches  elongate,  2-3  ft.  in 
lenicth  ;  raehises  with  rusty  scales  ;  pinna*  4-*  in.  long, 
with  closely  placed  entire  segments,  glaucous  beneath. 
China  and  Japan. 

cc.  Leaf  tcith  fan-shaped  divisions. 
nabellAU,  R.  Br.  Lvs.  2-3  times  forked,  the  divisions 
aaeending.  6  in.  or  more  long,  elliptic-lanceolate  ;  ulti- 
mate divisions  linear.  Australia. 

longipinnata.  Hook.   Branches  of  the  lvs.  repeatedly 
diehotomous  ;  pinna?  up  to  2  ft.  long,  3  in.  wide.  Trop. 
lea.  . 

I'ltimate  branches  tcith  a  pair  of  forked  pinner: 
leaf  stems  tigtag,  repeatedly  diehotomous. 
diohotoma,  Willd.  With  a  distinct  pair  of  pinna?  aris- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  forked  branches  ;  segments 
not  decurrent.  Tropical  regions  generally,  but  several 
species  have  been  confused  here,  as  in  many  of  the 
widely  distributed  species.  L  M  rjfDMtWooD. 

GLOBBA  (Malayan  namel.  Scitaminacecr.  This  ge- 
nus, which  belongs  to  the  same  family  with  the  cannas 
and  ginger  plant,  contains  some  herbaceous  conserva- 
tory plants  with  rhizomes  and  habit  of  canna,  and  a 
sinfnilar  floral  structure.  Only  one  species  is  known  to 
be  cult,  in  America.  This  is  known  to  the  trade  as 
O.  coccinea,  which  is  really  G.  atrosanguinea ,  figured 
at  B.M.  6626.  Index  Kewensis  is  clearly  In  error  in  re- 
ferring G.  coccinea  to  G.  albobracteata,  aa  Is  plain  from 
O.O.  II.  18:71.  Veitch  Introduced  in  1881  a  plant  under 
the  provisional  name  of  G.  coccinea,  as  It  was  supposed 
to  be  a  new  species,  but  the  next  year  it  was  identified 
with  G.  atrotanquinca.  This  plant  was  highly  praised 
in  1893  by  John  Haul,  who  said  substantially  :  "  Plants  in 
bloom  the  greater  part  of  the  year:  stems  much  crowded, 
12-18  in.  long,  gracefully  arching  on  all  sides:  fls.  scar- 
let and  yellow,  In  dense  racemes."  The  credit  for  the 


discovery  of  this  plant  is  generally  given  to  P.  W.  Bur 
bidge,  but  in  O.  C.  II.  18:407  Burbidge  gives  the  boDorto 
Curtis.  For  culture,  see  Alpinia. 

atroaangnilnea.Teijsm,  &  Blnnend.(<7.  coccinea,  Hort., 
Veitch).  Stem  slender,  becoming  2-3  ft.  high  :  lvs. 
3-4  in.  long,  elliptic,  acuminate  at  both  ends;  sheaths 
purplish,  pubescent,  closely  clasping  the  stem:  lower 
flowerless  bracts  distant,  brown,  6-11  lines  long:  upper 
flowering  bracts  crowded,  red  :  fls.  1H  In.  long  ; 

;  as  calyx.  " 


and 

corolla  yellow,  tubular,  thrice  as 
B.M.  6626. 


W.  M. 


GLOBE  AMARANTH.  Gomphrena. 
GLOBE  FLOWER.  See  Trollius. 
GLOBE  HYACIHTH.   Consult  Muscari. 
GLOBE  MALLOW.  See  Spara  Icea. 
GLOBE  THISTLE.  See  Kchinops. 
GLOBE  TULIP.  See  Calochortus. 

GLOBULARIA  (the  flowers  in  small,  globular  heads). 

Globulariiceat.  About  a  dozen  species  of  Old  World 
herbs,  subshrubs  and  shrubs,  with  small  blue  fls.  mostly 
in  globular  heads.  Lvs.  from  the  root,  or  alternate, 
leathery,  entire  or  with  a  few  sharp  teeth.  Probably  the 
commonest  and  best  species  Is  0.  tricosantha,  which 
thrives  at  the  front  of  well-drained  borders,  but  Is  par- 
ticularly showy  In  the  rockery.  Por  this  and  G.  vulgaris 
and  its  forms,  J.  B.  Keller  advises  rather  moist  but 
well-drained  soil  and  partial  shade.  Prop,  by  division 
or  seed. 

A.  Hardy  herbaceous  plants  about  6-1!  in.  high. 
B.  Root-lvs.  1-nerred. 
trichotantha,  Finch.  &  Mey.    Height  6  In.:  root-lvs. 
spatulate,  3-toothed  at  apex ;  stem-lvs.  obovate  or  oblong, 
mucronate,  sessile.    Julv,  Aug.   Asia  Minor.  Syria.— 
"Lvs.  turn  blackish  purple  in  fall."-  Woolson. 

BB.  Bootlrs.  S-ntrved. 
vulgaris,  Linn.    Height  8-12  in. :  root  lvs.  obovate, 
pctiolate,  nearly  entire,  apex  entire,  notched  or  mucro- 
nate: stem-lvs.  lanceolate,  sessile.    S.  Ku.,  Caucasus. 
July,  Aug.  B.M.22.V6. 

aa.  Tender  subshrub. 
Alypttm,  Linn.    Lvs.  obovate -oblong,  mucronate  or 
3-toothed  at  apex.    Mediterranean  regions.  — Cult,  in  S. 
Calif,  by  Pranceschi,  who  says  It  is  covered  with  fls.  all 
winter.  Also  cult,  abroad  under  glass.  w.  M. 

GL0RI08A  (Ijatin  for  glorious).  Syn.,  Methdnica. 
LUi&cece.  Three  tropical  species,  all  African,  and  one 
also  Asian.  They  are  tall,  weak-stemmed  plants,  sup- 
porting themselves  by  means  of  tendril-like  prolonga- 
tions of  the  alternate,  lanceolate  or  lance-ovate  lvs.:  fls. 
many  and  showy,  long-stalked,  borne  singly  in  the  axils 
of  the  upper  lvs. ;  perianth  of  6  distinct  long  segments, 
which  are  undulate  or  crisped,  and  reflexed  after  the 
manner  of  a  Cyclamen,  variously  colored;  stamens  6, 
long  and  spreading,  with  versatile  anthers:  ovary  3- 
loculed  :  style  long,  and  bent  upward  near  the  base. 
Odd  and  handsome  plants,  to  be  grown  in  a  warm  house. 
They  are  not  difficult  to  grow.  The  brightest  fls.  are 
produced  In  sunlight.  The  plants  grow  from  tubers. 
These  tubers  should  be  rented  in  early  winter,  and 
started  In  pots  in  January  to  March.  The  plants  bloom 
in  summer  and  fall.  When  potting  tlx-  old  tubers, 
offsets  may  be  removed  (when  they  occur)  and  grown 
separate ly  for  the  production  of  new  plants.  The  tubers 
may  be  cut  in  two  for  purposes  of  propagation.  Let  the 
plants  stand  near  a  pillar  or  other  support.  Give  freely 
of  water  when  the  plants  are  growing.  In  this  country 
they  are  sometimes  Iwdded  out  in  summer.  W.  E.  Endl- 
cott  cultivates  Oloriosa  outdoors  in  summer  at  Canton, 
Mass.,  and  finds  that  the  plants  so  treated  are  not  much 
Inclined  to  climb  and  flower  as  freely  as  under  glass. 
In  Florida,  they  may  be  grown  permanently  in  the  opeD. 
Success  with  Glorloi 
Consult  liulbs. 
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a.  8tgmtnt$  {or  prtalt)  much  criiptd. 
superb*.  Linn.  Cumbino  Lilt.  Stem  5-10  ft.  high: 
Its.  ovate-lanceolate  ;  segments  3-4  In.  long  and  less 
than  an  inch  wide,  opening  yellow,  but  changing  to 
yellow-red  and  deep  scarlet.  Africa,  Asia.  B.R.  1:77. 
Gn.  38:784.  K.U.  23:121. 

AA.  SeijmtnU  tomeuhat  undulate,  Out  not  eritped. 

•Implex,  Linn.(<7.  rirttctnt,  Lindl.  G.Ptdntii,  Loud.  ). 
Flu.  opening  yellow,  and  remaining  do  In  shade,  but  be- 
coming deep  yellow-red  when  exposed  to  the  sun;  wider 
than  in  G.  tuptrba,  barely  undulate  and  wavy,  and 
prolonged  or  hooked  at  the  end  as  In  the  latter 


Africa.  B.M.2S39.  Var.  _ 
yrandiflbra,  liook.),  has  fls.  8  in.  ac 

fl.  Abuutniea,  Rich  ,  .aid  to  I*  the 
not  to  be  in  ctdt. 


GLORY  OF 


SNOW.  Fanciful] 


GLORY  PEA.    See  Cliantkut. 


L.  H.  B. 
an  for  Chiono- 


OLOXIHtKA.    Name  given  to  hybrid*  of 
(Sinningia)  and  Gesncria.  Se*  Gloxinia. 

QLOXlHIA.  The  genus  Gloxinia  was  fonnded  by 
L'llerltlerin  1785(  named  in  honor  of  P.  B.  (iloxin,  a  bota- 
nist of  Straasburgl  upon  G.  maculata  of  Braxll.  Early 
In  Uiia  century  a  related  Brazilian  plant  waa  introduced, 
and  it  attracted  much  attention :  thin  plant  was  named 
Gloxinia  iprciota  by  Loddiges  In  his  Botanical  Cabinet 
in  1817,  and  it  waa  there  figured.  In  the  same  year  it 
wm  8gured  by  Ker  In  the  Botanical  Register,  and 
also  by  Sims  in  the  Botanical  Magazine.  Sims  wrote 
that  the  plant  was  "already  to  be  found  in  most  of 
the  largo  collections  about  town  |  London]."  These 
writers  refer  the  plant  to  the  Lintuean  class  Didynamia, 
but  Ker  also  suggests  thitl  it  may  belong  to  the  Cam- 
panulacew.  This  Gloxinia  tpeeiota  was  the  forerunner 
and  leading  parent  of  the  garden  Gloxinias,  plants  which 
aro  now  referred  to  the  family  Gesneraeew,  but  it  turns 
out  that  the  plant  really  belongs  to  Nees'  genus  Sinnin- 
gia,  founded  in  1825  on  a  Brazilian  plant  which  he 
named  8.  Htlleri.  All  our  garden  Gloxinias  are  Sin- 
ningias,  but  to  gardeners  they  will  ever  be  known  as 
Gloxinia;  therefore,  we  will  trace  the  evolution  of  them 
here. 

Gloxinia  has  no  tubers :  Sinningia  has.  Gloxinia  has 
a  ring-like  or  annular  disk  about  the  ovary :  Sinningia 
has  5  distinct  glands.  The  Sinningias  are  either  stem- 
less  or  stem-bearing,  with  a  trumpet-shape  or  liell-shape 
.Vlobed  and  more  or  less  2 -lipped  corolla,  a  5-anglcd  or 
5-wtnged  calyx,  4  stamens  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
corolla,  and  with  anthers  cohering  at  the  tips  in  pairs, 
and  a  single  style  with  a  concave  or  2-lolied  stigma. 
The  garden  Gloxinias  belong  to  the  subgenus  Liberia 
(subgenus  of  Sinningia),  whirli  hns  a  sliorl  stem  or 
trunk,  and  a  broad-limbed  hell-shaped  dower. 

The  tnio  Gloxinias  nro  not  florists*  flowers,  anil  they 
aro  little  known  in  ciiltivntton.  They  are  ii|ipurent|y  not 
In  the  American  trade.  The  old  G.  m'arnhita  is  figured  in 
the  Garden  39:801  (p.  364),  and  it  l<  probably  to  In- 
found  in  choice  collection*  \u  the  Old  World.  It  pro- 
duces  knotty  rootstocks,  which,  as  well  ns  the  leaves, 
may  be  used  for  propagation.  It  U  also  figured  in  B.M. 
1191.  G.  glabrAta,  Zucc,  from  Mex.,  is  the  G.  glabra, 
Hort.,  Athimrnr*  g loj-i m itr flora.  Forkel.  and  PlirtofKima 
ijloiiniflorum,  llaust.  It  is  a  stemmy  plant,  with  white 
lis.  with  yellow-spotted  throat.  ( B.M. 4430, as  G.fimbri- 
.j/a.llort.)  Plectopoma  Is  now  referred  to  Gloxinia.  A 
few  forms  of  this  were  onc  e  offend  by  Saul,  but.  with 
the  exception  of  P.  gloxiniflorum,  they'are  probably  all 
garden  forms. 

The  garden  Gloxinias  (Rcnus  8>ntiingia  )  are  nearly 
stemless  plants,  producing  several  or  many  very  showy 
boll-like  fls.  each  on  a  long  stem,  (llorinia  upecionn 
originally  had  drooping  fls.,  but  the  result  of  continued 
breeding  has  produced  a  race  with  lis.  nearly  or  quite 
erect  (Figs.  918,  919).  The  deep  bell  of  the  Gloxinia 
is  very  rich  and  beautiful,  and  the  erect  position  is 
a  decided  gain.  The  fls.  also  have  is  en  increased  in 
nd  number,  and  varied  in  shape  and  markings  ; 


the  Its.  also  have  become  marked  with  gray  or  white. 
The  color  of  the  original  Gloxinia  spteio$a  was  appar- 
ently a  nearly  uniform  purple.  Tho  modern  races  have 
colors  in  white,  red,  purple  and  all  intermediate  shades: 
some  are  blotched,  and  others  are  fine-spotted  or  sprin- 
kled with  darker  shade*.    It  i. 


918.  Gloxinia  of  the  florists. 

part  of  the  evolution  in  the  common  greenhouse  Glox- 
inia in  a  direct  development  from  the  old  G.  ipecioxa. 
but  hybridlty  has  played  an  Important  part.  One  of  the 
earliest  recorded  series  of  hybrids  (1844)  was  with  Sin- 
ningia  guttata,  which  is  a  plant  with  an  upright  stem 
and  bearing  rather  small  spotted  fls.  in  the  axils  of  the 
Ivs.  (B.R.  13:1112).  The  issue  of  this  cross  showed  Ut- 
ile effect  of  the  8.  guttata,  except  a  distinct  branching 
habit  in  some  of  the  plants  (B.R.  30:48).  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  8.  guttata  has  had  something  to  do  with 
the  evolution  of  the  spots  on  the  present-day  flower, 
although  the  original  G.  tptciota  was  striped  and 
blotched  In  the  throat.  The  student  who  wishes  to  trace 
some  of  the  forms  of  garden  Gloxinias  mar  look  up  the 
following  portraits  :  B.M.  1937,  specie**  itself  ;  B.M. 
3206,  var.  albiflora;  B.M.  3934,  var.  macrophylla  varie- 
gata;  B.M.  3943.  var.  Mcnziesil;  F.S.  3:220.  Zelchleri 
(hvbrid);  F.S.  3:268;  F.S.  4:311,  Fyflana  (hybrid); 
F.S.  6:610;  F.S.  10: lOHH ;  F.S.  14:1434-0;  F.S.  16:169V 
and  1705;  F.S.  17:17118,  1772-1770;  F.S.  18:1816.  1878. 
IKK'.,  1918-19;  F.S.  19: 1955, double  forms;  F.S.  21:2164; 
F.S.  22:2324.  1.11.42:39.41.  Gt.  47 :79;  Gt.  48,  p.  80. 
Gn.  15:168;  43:909  ;  52,  p.  268.  R.1I.  1846:301.  Teuch- 
lerii;  R.II.  1*48:201.  Fyflaua;  1877:70.  variabilis;  R.H. 
1H83.  p.  218.  For  florists'  plants,  see  A.F.  11:7;  A.G. 
14:49;  Gng.  6:KI.  There  are  many  Latin-made  names 
of  garden  Gloxinias,  but  the  plants  are  only  forms  of 
the  G.  rprrinta  type.  One  of  the  commonest  current 
trade  names  is  G.  crasiifotia,  a  name  applied  U>  some  of 
the  be«t  and  largest-growing  strains. 

There  are  double  forms  of  Gloxinia.  In  which  an  ouler 
but  shorter  corolla  Is  formed.  These  forms  are  more  enri 
oils  than  useful.    Gloxinia  (Sinningia)  haa  been  hybri- 
dized with  Gesneria;  and  the  hvbrid  progeny  has  I  •ecu 
called  Gloxlnera  (0.0.  III.  17:145,  Pig.  22).    L.  u.  B. 

Gloxinias  are  geueral  favorites  with  most  people. 
Their  laru'e  tubular  and  richly  colored  blossoms,  to- 
gether with  their  soft,  velvety"  green  leaves,  make  a 
gorgeous  display  when  in  flower.  Being  natives  of  tropi- 
cal America,  they  require  stove  temperature  during  their 
growing  season.  Though  they  may  be  grown  so  as  to 
flower  nt  almost  any  season  of  the  year,  yet  they  are 
naturally  summer-flowering  plants,  and  do  best  when 
treated  as  such.  They  are  propagated  by  seeds,  or  by 
niltlnxs  made  of  leaves  or  stems.  Seeds  are  preferable, 
unless  one  wishes  to  increase  some  very  choice  colored 
variety,  when  it  is  best  to  propagate  by  leaf  cuttings. 
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partly  matured  medium  sixed  leaves  with  a  small 
portion  of  leafstalk  attached  (Fig.  629,  p.  423).  These 
may  be  inserted  in  an  ordinary  propagating  bed,  where, 
if  kept  rather  on  the  dry  aide,  they  will  soon  root  and  form 
tuber*,  when  they  may  bo  potted  and  grown  on.  Seeds 
should  be  sown  in  a  warm  temperature  early  In  Febru- 
ary, in  pans  or  shallow  boxes  containing  a  finely  sifted 
mixture  of  peat,  leaf-mold  and  silver  sand  in  about  equal 
proportions.  The  seedlings  will  begin  to  appear  in  about 
ten  days,  when  great  rare  must  be  exercised  in  water- 
ing, or  they  will  "damp-off,"  as  gardeners  term  it.  In 
fact,  success  with  these  plants  throughout  the  year  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  care  exercised  in  watering.  Even 
in  their  most  active  growth  the  water  always  should  be 
given  from  the  spout  of  a  watering  can,  taking  care  not 
to  wet  the  leaves,  though  they  like  a  warm,  humid  at- 
mosphere during  thuir  growing  season.  As  soon  as  the 
seedlings  can  be  conveniently  handled,  they  should  lie 
potted  singly  into  thumb  pots  and  grown  on  rapidly, 
using  in  subsequent  shift*  a  mixture  of  two  parts  leaf- 
mold,  1  part  good  fibrous  loam  and  1  part  peat.  The 
plants  must  be  well  shaded  from  sunlight  and  placed  in 
a  position  free  from  draughts.  The  seedlings  should 
begin  to  flower  by  the  middle  of  August,  when  they 
should  be  given  an  abundance  of  air.  After  flowering, 
the  leaves  will  begin  to  mature,  when  water  should  be 
gradually  withheld.  As  soon  us  the  leaves  have  all 
ripened  off,  the  pots  should  be  stored  away  in  some  con- 
venient place  for  the  winter,  in  a  temperature  of  about 
45°.  giving  Just  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  tubers  from 
shriveling.  Towards  the  middle  of  February  the  tubers 
will  show  signs  of  starting  into  growth.  A  batch  should 
be  started  at  this  time,  choosing  the  tubers  which  ap- 
pear most  active,  and  the  remainder  should  be  held  back 
for  another  month;  this  will  give  a  much  longer  period 
•>f  blossoming.  The  tubers  should  have  all  the  old  soil 
shaken  off  and  be  potted  again  in  clean, well  drained  pots, 
using  sizes  just  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  tubers, 
the  compost  being  the  same  mixture  as  before  recom- 


fd.  They  should  be  given  but  little  water  until 
i  root  growth  commences.  As  soon  as  the  pots  are 
Ailed  with  roots,  they  should  be  shifted  on  at  once  into 
the  pots  they  are  intended  to  flower  in,  as  frequent 
shifts  would  more  or  less  damage  their  leaves,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  cling  round  the  sides  of  the  pots. 
The  first  batch  should  come  into  flower  in  June.  When 


carefully  grown,  Gloxinias  are  particularly  free  from 
insect  pests  or  fungous  diseases,  and  the  same  tubers  can 
be  grown  for  several  years.        Edward  J.  CaJOMMO. 

Aa  Gloxinias  are  essentially  tropiral  plants,  they  re- 
quire a  temperature  of  Mr  (night)  if  started  early;  yet 
seedlings  raised  during  summer  time  do  splendidly  when 
planted  in  roldframes.  When  a  select  collection  is  de- 
sired, it  is  customary  to  plant  hundreds  of  seedlings  in 
frames  for  the  summer.  A  largo  majority  of  these  will 
bloom,  from  which  a  number  of  the  best  is  selected.  In 
connection  with  this  method  of  culture,  it  Is  interesting 
to  note  that  nearly  all  the  plants  which  fail  to  bloom  are 
strong  growers,  making  grand  specimens  the  following 
season,  and  the  majority  of  them  will  be  purple-flow- 
ered. The  more  upright-growing  plants  of  red  and  pink 
shades  are  the  first  to  bloom;  and  curiously,  also,  the 
latest  plants  to  start  of  any  age  are  generally  the  best. 
Although  cultural  directions  usually  insist  on  care  in 
watering  so  aa  to  avoid  wetting  the  foliage,  we  have 
never  been  careful  to  follow  these  instructions  closely, 
except  when  the  plants  are  coming  into  bloom,  but  we  re 
alizd  that  it  might  be  detrimental  In  moist,  dull  weather. 
The  greatest  objection  we  have  to  wetting  the  foliage  is 
on  account  of  sediment  from  the  water  making  a  de- 
posit on  the  bright,  hairy  foliage,  taking  away  the  luster 
which  gives  such  a  healthy  and  effective  appearance  to 
well-bloomed  plants.  T.  D.  HATWaXD. 

GLYCERIA.    Referred  to  Panirularia. 

GLYCINE  |Greek  for  wwl),  L<guminA$<t.  Perhaps 
15  or  20  species  In  tropical  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia, 
mostly  twining  vines.  The  Glycines  are  allied  to  Doli- 
chos,  Vigna  and  1'haseolus:  the  cult,  species  are  distin- 
guished by  small  and  hairy  As.  in  short  axillary  racemes; 
stipules  very  small  and  free  from  the  petiole:  leaflets  (3) 
large  and  thin:  seed*  short  or  globular  and  pea-like.  In 
this  country  Glycine  is  known  only  in  the  Soy  Beau,  0. 
hlspida,  Maxim.  (Fig.  195,  p.  137),  which  is  an  erect, 
hairy  annual  from  .lupan  and  China.  It  is  also  known  as 
the  Soja  Bean,  Coffee  Bean  and  Coffee  Berry.  It  grows 
2—1  ft.  high,  making  a  rank,  bushy  herb,  and  bearing 
axillary  clusters  of  small  hanging,  hairy  pods,  with  con- 
strictions between  the  seeds.  The  seeds  are  nearly  globu- 
lar, pea-like,  usually  white  (c,  Fig.  191,  p.  136).  In  China 
and  Japan  the  beans  are  much  used  for  human  food, 
but  in  this  country  the  plant  is  grown  for  forage,  hav- 
ing begun  to  attract  attention  at>out  25  years  ago.  The 
beans  may  be  used  aa  a  substitute  for  coffee;  and  for 
this  purpose  the  plant  is  often  sold.  The  Soy  Bean,  in 
the  form  in  which  we  know  it,  seems  to  be  unknown  in  a 
wild  state.  It  is  probably  a  domesticated  form  of  Gly- 
cine Boja,  Sii  b.  &  Zucc,  which  is  wild  in  Japan.  These 
two  species  are  united  by  some  authors  and 
by  others  (see  Franch.  &  Sav.  Fl.  Jap.  1:108. 
Bull.  Acad.  St.  Pctersb.  18:398).  For  purposes  of  per 
spicuity  and  definition,  they  may  well  be  kept  separate 
in  the  books.  The  Soy  Bean  has  also  been  separated  as 
ndistinct  genus  under  the  name  of  ,v..,.i  hi»pida,  M  tench ; 
but  this  disposition  is  now  mostly  given  up.  For  the 
economic  merits  of  Soy  Beans,  see  various  experiment 
statiou  reports;  also  Fanners'  Bull.  58,  V.  S.  I>ept.  of 
Agric.  It  ha*  been  recommended  as  a  drought-resisting 
crop. 

Glycine  was  once  applied  to  Wistaria.  It  is  sometimes 
used  for  that  genus  at  the  present  day  in  foreign  lists. 

L.  B.  B. 

GLYCYRRHtZA  (Greek,  »«•<•<•/  roo/|.  l.*gumini>»o . 
LfOOBlOB,  also  spelled  LiuiOKK  K,  and  Lkkorice.  This 
genus  contains  the  plant  whose  roots  produce  the  Licor 
ice  of  commerce.  Seeds  in  pods  are  listed  by  a  few 
dealers  with  miscellaneous  agricultural  seeds.  The 
genus  has  about  a  dozen  widely  scattered  species  of 
perennial  herbs,  often  glandular:  lvs.  odd-pinnate;  Ifts. 
of  indefinite  number,  rarely  3,  entire,  with  minute  glands 
or  teeth:  lis.  blue,  violet,  white  or  yellowish.  In  I  ' 
racemes  or  spikes,  which  are  peduncle  ' 

glabra,,  Linn.   Height  3-4  ft.:  Ifts.  ovate, 
subglutinoua  beneath:  spikes  peduncled, 
the  lvs.:  fls.  distant:  pods  glabrous,  T 
nicr  a.i  1  •tutunm.  VST.  M. 
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The  roots  of  Glyeyrrbixa.  a  native  of  southern  Eu- 
rope and  central  Asia,  are  used  extensively  by  drug- 
gists; in  America  by  brewers  and  manufacturers  of 
plug  tobacco;  in  Turkey,  Egypt  and  France  to  make 
cooling  drinks.  Our  supply  — more  than  one  and  a  half 
million  dollars' worth  in  IBiKI—  is  derived  mainly  from 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Turkey  and  Russia  (Transcauca- 
sia), the  roots  from  Spain  and  Italy  being  considered 
best,  and  those  from  Turkey  poorest  on  account  of  their 
bitterness.  The  soil  for  Licorice  must  be  deep,  mellow, 
moist,  rich  and  free  from  stories.  Plants  are  usually  set 
in  rows,  3  ft.  or  more  apart,  and  not  less  than  1  ft.  asuti- 
der.  After  the  plants  hnvo  covered  the  ground,  they 
arc  allowed  to  shift  for  themselves  for  3  or  4  years. 
Harvesting  is  primitive,  the  roots  being  exposed  by  the 
plow  and  pulled  by  hand.  Large  quantities  of  roots  are 
thus  left  to  produce  a  succeeding  crop  or  to  overrun  the 
field  as  weeds.  One  ton  to  the  acre  is  considered  a  fair 
yield;  1.6  cents  a  pound  an  average  price.  In  America 
the  only  fields  worthy  the  name  are  in  California,  where 
Licorice  is  not  considered  very  paying.  Experiment  and 
experience  with  It  are,  however,  but  little  more  than 
beP">-  M.  0.  Kxtvs. 

OtTPTOBTHOBUS.  See  Tarodium. 

GMELINA  (after  one  of  five  distinguished  German 
botanists  named  (Inielin).  I ~e rbt nilctir .  Eight  species 
of  E.  Asiatic  and  N.  Australian  trees  and  shrubs,  bear- 
ing yellow  or  brownish  irregular  lis.  sometimes  nearly 
2  in.  across.    A  very  few  plants  may  be  cult,  in  Euro- 

ran  warmhouses,  and  in  America  only  in  S.  Fla.  and 
Calif,  outdoors.  The  genus  produces  a  fancy  timber 
similar  to  teak,  which  Is  a  product  of  the  same  order. 
Vltex  and  Clerodendron  are  better  known  congeners. 
Spiny  or  not:  shoots  tomentose:  I  vs.  opposite,  entire, 
toothed  or  lohed:  Us.  in  panicled  cymes,  tomentose  at 
least  while  young;  corolla  tube  slender  below;  limb  ob- 
lique, 5-  or  4-lobed;  stamens  4,  didynamous. 

A.  Lv$.  becoming  9  in.  long,  6  in.  wide. 
arbors*,  Uoxh.  [G.  Jthefdii,  Hook.l.  I'nnrmcd  tree, 
sometimes  attaining  <•()  ft.,  deciduous,  flowering  with  the 
young  lvs.:  Ivs.  cordate-ovate.  India,  Malaya.  B.M. 
4.'».i.  Cult,  only  in  S.  Calif,  by  Franccschi,  who  keeps 
O.  Rkeedii  separate. 

AA.   Li*.  in.  long. 

AalatJca,  Linn.  (G.  parviflira.  Per*.,  a  typographical 
error  for  G.  pa  rri  folia,  Roxb. ).  Shrubbv.  sometimes 
spineseent:  lvs.  ovate  or  obovate,  entire  or  lobed.  In- 
dia, Ceylon. 

GNAPHALIUM.  See  Ltontopodium  and  Helichry- 
turn.  There  are  various  native  (ina|>haliums,  but  they 
are  not  in  cultivation.  G.  lanatnm  of  gardeners  is  He- 
lichrytatn  prtiolatum. 

GOAT'S  BEARD  is  usually  Spira-a  Arttneu*;  also  the 
genus  Tragopogou,  to  which  the  Salsify  or  Oyster  Plant 
belongs. 

GOAT'S  FOOT.  Ojrali,  Caprina. 

GOAT'S  HUE.  See  Galega. 

GOBO.   See  /Inrdock. 

GODETIA.  Included  in  (Knothera. 

GOLDEH  CHAIN.  J^ibarnum  rulgart. 

GOLDEN  CLOB.  Or-niiam. 

GOLDEH  DEWDBOP.  Fanciful  name  for  Duranta 
Ptumieri. 

GOLDEH  FEATHEB.    See  Chrytanthemum  parthe 

Mi<>t<r>.«. 

GOLDEHBOD.  S.didago. 
GOLDEH  SEAL.  If,,,!,-.,,,;,. 
GOLD  FERN.  Gym>,<«jra>nma 


GONGORA 
GOLDFUBSIA.   Included  in  Strobilanlhtt. 

GOLD  THREAD.  Coptit  trifotia. 

GOMBO,  GuiiiIhi,  or  Okra.    See  Ilibitrm  etcu'.entut 

GOMPHBENA  i  name  suggested  by  Gromphnr„,i . 
Pliny's  name  for  some  Amaranth,  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  grapho.  to  write  or  paint;  alluding  to  the 
highly  colored  or  "painted"  foliage).  Amarantacea . 
This  genus  includes  the  (ilot>e  Amaranth,  a  common 
everlasting  (lower  of  easy  culture.  It  is  also  known  a» 
Bachelor's  Button,  though  two  other  utterly  distinct 
plants  (Centanrea  Cyann*  and  HanMnrulut  aeri»\  have 
the  same  popular  name.  The  (lower-heads  are  an  inch 
or  less  in  diameter,  glolmse,  of  many  colors,  and  chiefly 
reruarkablu  for  the  showy  bracts,  which  hide  the  true 
flowers.  In  a  family  remarkable  for  brilliant  foliage  this 
genus  seems  to  be  the  only  one  valued  for  everlastings. 
Nearly  all  the  other  everlasting  flowers  of  importance 
belong  to  the  Composite*,  (iomphrena  has  about  70  spe- 
cies, mostly  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America  and  Aus 
trail  a.  but  the  lilobe  Amaranth  is  widely  dispersed 
throughout  the  tropics.  Herbs  erect  or  prostrate,  pit 
bescent  to  villous,  with  or  without  a  leafy  involucre: 
fla.  short  or  long,  white  or  colored :  bracts  short  or  long, 
concave,  and  keeled,  winged  or  crested  on  the  back.  For 
culture,  see  .4hmi«i(»  and  tJicrtattittg  Plotter*. 

glotoia.  Linn.  Globe  Amaranth.  Baihelok's  Bit- 
ton.  Height  IS  in.  or  less:  Ivs.  elliptic  to  obovate,  the 
largest  4  in.  long,  1V4  in.  wide,  tapering  to  a  petiole. 
July.  B.M.  2H15.  R.H.  IH90,  p.  522.  F.R.I  :XCJ.  The 
following  names  of  horticultural  varieties  indicate  the 
range  of  color  :  vars.  alba,  auraa,  C*rn«*.  nana  com 
pacta  (—alba),  purpurea,  striata,  violacea.  Dwarf  and 
compact  forms  are  likely  to  be  associated  with  any  color. 
There  Is  a  narrow-leaved  form  of  this  species  which 
Voss  calls  G.  Haageana,  Kl.  (tV.  anranti&ca,  Hort.  G. 
cocrinra,  Deene.  l,  which  has  lanceolate  lvs.,  often  »'• 
times  as  long  as  hroad.  The  Ivs.  are  rarely  ?■%  In.  wide. 
R.H.  1H54:10I.  All  arc  easily  grown  annuals. 

a.  gnapkalMdet,  Vahl.  8e*  Pfsffls.  W.  M. 

00  NAN  I A  Is  a  typographical  error  In  some  nurserv 
catalogues  for  Goaania. 

GONGORA  (after  Don  Antonio  Caballero  y  Gongom. 
Bishop  of  Cordova).  Includes  A cropera.  Orchidia*. 
tribe  \'dnde<r,  subtrlbe  CyWo/Wiwr.  A  small  genus 
of  plants  with  curious  spotted  lis.,  not  common  in  cul 
tivation.  and  of  little  value  except  for  collections.  Dis 
tinguished  from  the  other  mem!»ers  of  the  suhtrib*  by 
being  epiphytic,  having  the  dorsal  sepal  adnate  to  the 
column,  and  by  its  many-fid.  raceme.  Dorsal  sepal  erect, 
spreading,  thus  appearing  to  spring  from  the  base  of  the 
column;  lateral  sepals  spreading  or  reflcxed  from  the 
base  of  the  column,  wider  ;  petals  small,  adnate  to  the 
base  of  the  column;  labcltum  continuous  with  the  col- 
umn, narrow  and  fleshy,  with  2  thick  lateral  horned  or 
aristulate  lobes,  and  a  central  one  which  is  saccate  or 
even  folded,  fonuing  a  vertical  plate  :  column  erect 
or  ascending,  not  winged :  pseudobulbs  sulcate,  sheathed . 
bearing  1  or  2  large,  plicate  Ivs.:  fls.  home  in  a  long, 
loose,  pendent  raceme  arising  from  the  base  of  the 
pseudobulbs. 

Gongora*  are  extremely  free-flowering,  and  grow 
easily  in  a  mixture  of  sphagnum  and  peat,  with  a  little 
charcoal  added  for  drainage.  During  the  growing  season 
they  require  plenty  of  water,  and  brisk  heat.  In  the 
winter  they  require  little  water,  but  should  be  kept  in  a 
moist  atmosphere  In  a  cool,  shaded  house.  They  grow 
well  with  C.-ittleyas.  or  in  a  temperature  of  fi0°  in  winter 
and  H»D  in  summer.  Some  growers  prefrr  to  use  fine 
fern  root  packed  tightly  ami  for  a  top  finish  a  little  fine 
moss  found  in  damp  meadows,  instead  of  sphagnum, 
which  in  this  climate  is  quick  to  decay. 

A.  lateral  tepaU  ovate  or  oblong,  truncate. 
tnineaU.  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  deeply  furcate  :  lateral 
sepals  rotund,  oblong,  truncate,  the  upper  one  ovaU. 
keeled:  petals  minute,  ovate;  sepals  and  petals  pale 
straw  color,  spotted  with  purple  ;  base  of  labellumconi 
pressed  in  the  middle.  2  horned  :  apex  ovate,  canalicu- 
late. U.K.  :n  :.-»•;. 
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aa.  Lateral  ttpalt  broad,  orate,  pointed. 
».  Fit.  ligkt  tepia  brown  ; 

ffatoU,  Reich,  f.  (MaxiUiriu  galrdta,  Lindl.  Aero 
pint  LMdigetii,  Lindl.).  Pseildobulbs  ovate-conical, 
elothed  with  membranous  scales  :  Irs.  broadly  lanceo- 
late, 6  in.  long:  racemes  drooping,  6-8  in.  long,  with  6-12 
pale  sepia  brown  lis.:  dorsal  sepal  galeate;  petals  small, 
oblong  truncate;  labellum  3-lobed  ;  lateral  lobes  in- 
flexed,  middle  one  saccate.  The  plants  bear  several 
.bort,  rather  large-fld.  racemes.  Aug.  Mex.  B. 51.  3563. 
L.B.C.  17:1645. 

BB.  Fit.  yellow:  ovary  tomeiehat  incurved. 

Annenlacfc,  Reichb.  f.  (Acropfra  Armeniacn,  Lindl.). 
Pseadobnlbs  ovate,  sulcate,  2-lvd. :  raceme  loose,  bear- 
ing many  yellow  fls.:  sepals  orate,  rounded,  apiculatc, 
the  lateral  ones  oblique;  petals  one-half  as  long  as  the 
column;  labellum  fleshy;  apex  orate,  plane,  acuminate, 
base  tuberculide,  crested.  B.M.  6501. 

AAA.  Lateral  tepalt  lanceolate  to  ovate-lanceolate. 
B.  Fit.  choculate-broicn,  spotted. 

atiopurpuraa.  Hook.  Pseudobulbs  oblong-cylindrical, 
deeply  sulcate,  2-lrd. :  Ivs.  about  1  ft.  long,  lanceolate, 
subplicate:  racemes  numerous,  2  ft.  long,  bearing  many 
chocolate-colored,  spotted  fls.  about  2  in.  in  diam. :  mar- 
Kins  of  the  sepals  revolutc;  petals  small,  twisted  at  the 
apex;  labellum  4-horned  at  the  base;  apex  folded  so  as 
to  form  a  rertical  triangular  plate.  This  species  is  the 
most  common  in  cultivation.  It  Is  nearly  always  In 
flower  during  the  summer.  Trinidad.  B.M.  3220. 

bb.  Fit .  j,  tt  loir,  t  pot  ted. 
qninqnenerrla.  Ruiz  &  Pavon  ((J.  maculdta,  Lindl.). 
Pseadobnlbs  ovate-oblong,  deeply  furrowed,  2-lvd. :  Ivs. 
broadly  lanceolate,  5  plaited:  racemes  many,  2  ft.  long, 
with  numerous  yellow  fls.  spotted  with  dark  red:  lateral 
sepals  rertexe  d,  meeting  in  the  back ;  petals  small,  linear- 
oblong,  from  the  middle  of  the  column;  lip  4-horned  at 
base;  ape*  folded,  tapering  to  a  setaceous  poiat.  A 
curious  plant,  much  resembling  a.  atropurpurrn  except 
in  color  and  f 
19:1616. 

BBB. 


Fit.  dull  red-purple  tpotied,  with  a  yellow  label- 
lum. 

tricolor,  Reichb.  f.  (  (!.  marulAta,  rar.  tricolor,  Lindl.). 
Pseudohulbs  ovoid,  2%  In.  long,  deeply  furrowed:  Ivs. 
ovate  oblong,  acuminate,  about  5-ribbed,  6  in.  long:  ra- 
ceme slender,  pendulous,  lax-fld.,  6-10  in.  long:  pedi- 
cels with  ovary  in.  long,  speckled  like  the  rachls: 
fls.  about  2  in.  long:  dorsal  sepals  lanceolate,  with  revo- 
lutc  margins,  tip  recurved:  lateral  sepals  ovate  lanceo- 
late, with  revolute  margins,  dull  red-purple,  with  a  pale, 
stout  midrib:  free  portion  of  the  petal  spreading,  up- 
curved,  lanceolate,  speckled  :  labellum  golden  yellow, 
base  cuneiform  saccate,  truncate  in  front,  with  an  awn 
on  each  side,  apical  part  broadly  funnel-shaped,  with  a 
spurlike,  slender,  speckled  tip,  gibbous  behind:  column 
•lender,  speckled.  B.M.  "330.  B.R.  33:69. 

a.  futedta.  Hort.  (Acropera  fnscata  and  luteeU.  Hort  ) ,  ha* 
t»a  cult,  for  many  rear*,  but  no  description  Is  available. 

FI.  Hassklbrino  and  Wm.  Mathews. 

QONI0MA  (Greek,  gonia,  angle,  corner;  the  corona 
cornered  near  the  top).  Apocundcem.  A  monotypic 
genus  containing  a  South  African  shrub.  John  Saul,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  spoke  of  it  aa  having  racemes  of 
doable  white  fls..  borne  on  the  point  of  every  shoot,  and 
suggesting  the  Cape  Jessamine  by  their  form  and  fra- 
grance. He  probably  had  some  other  plant  In  mind,  for, 
according  to  Dcfandolle,  Gonioraa  has  yellowish  fls., 
only  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  liome  In  cynics  which  are 
shorter  than  the  Ivs.,  the  Ivs.  being  in.  long.  Saul 
also  advertised  "  Tabemormonta na  Camelliirflora  pleno 
Glory  of  the  Day,"  which  may  have  been  a  variety  of  the 
common  Tabernormontana  cttronaria.  Gonioma  dif- 
fers from  Tabernannontana  In  having  the  ovules  ar- 
ranged in  2  series  instead  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
series. 

K^mtasi,  E.  Mey.  (Tabernarmontdmi  Camdtti,  Rcgel). 
Height  16-20  ft.:  Ivs.  opposite  or  the  upper  ones  in 
3's,  oblong- lanceolate,  entire,  leathery,  4-6  lines  wide: 
J.  8-10-fld.:  fls.  salver-shaped,  yel- 


lowish, 3  lines  long;  tube  a  little  wider  at  the  middle  and 
angled,  constricted  at  top,  pilose  within  from  the  middle 
to  the  top;  lobes  a  third  as  long  as  the  tube,  ovate,  cor- 
date, twisted  to  the  right  In  the  bud;  style  2-cut. 

GONI0PHLEB1UM,  A  subgenus  of  Polypodlum,  with 
anastomosing  veins;  by  some  regarded  aa  a  genua.  Por 
O.  tubnuriculatum,  see  Poly  podium. 


eek,  angled  fern).  Polypodiace*. 
ferns  allied  to  Phegopteris,  with 
id  the  lower  vcinlets  of  contiguous 
under  Poly- 


form  of  fls.   Ma> -Aug.   B.M.  3687.,  B.R.  coalese 


GONI0PTERI8  (Greek,  angled  fern) 
A  genus  of  tropical 
naked  rounited  son  ai 
segments  or  lobes  united.   By  i 
podium. 

crenata,  Presl.  Lvs.  1-2  ft.  long,  on  stalks  nearly  as 
long,  with  a  terminal  pinna*  GS  in.  long,  often  2  In.  wide, 
and  4-*  similar  lateral  pinna?;  margins  bluntly  lobed; 
sorl  near  the  main  veins.  Cuba  and  Mexico  to  Brasll. 

L.  M.  Unpkkwooi>. 

GOOBER  is  a  commoner  name  In  the  South  than 
"  Peanut,"  which  is  the  universal  name  in  the  North. 
For  culture,  see  Peanut;  for  botany,  see  Arackil. 

G00DIA  (after  Peter  Good,  who 
found  the  plant  in  X.  8.  Wales).  Lc- 
auminot'r.  An  Australian  genus  of  2 
species  of  shrubs,  with  pea-like  fls., 
chiefly  yellow,  but  with  red  markings. 
Both  species  have  long  been  cult,  in 
a  few  conservatories  abroad,  but  the 
pubescent  specie*  is  now  forgotten 
and  the  glabrous  one,  in  America  is 
cult,  chiefly  in  S.  Calif,  outdoors.  Un- 
der glass  these  shrubs  are  treated  like 
Capo  heaths  or  Australian  bard- 
wooded  plants.  The  gonus  has  no 
near  allies  of  garden  value.  It  bo- 
tanic* with  4  other  Australian  genera 
to  the  sub-tribe  Buasia»a,  in  which 
the  lvs.  aro  mostly  sitnplu  :  stamens 
ed  into  a  sheath,  which  is  split 
:  seeds  strophiolate.  From  these 
4  genern  G«odi»  differs  In  having  3 
leaflets,  ami  its  racemes  terminal  or 
opposite  the  Ivs.  Instead  of  axillary. 

A.  Sehultheis  writes  that  Goodiaa 
are  occasionally  seen  in  florists'  win- 
dows In  America.  Wm.  Watson,  of 
Kew,  says  the  fls.  are  very  fragrant, 
and  remain  on  the  plant  a  long  time. 
He  adds  (G.F.  2:244) :  "Probably  this 
plant,  if  taken  in  hand  by  the  flor- 
ists, would  prove  quite  as  useful  for 
spring  flowering  aa  the  popular  Cy- 
titnt  racemotus." 

lotildlla,  Salisb.   Often  misspelled 
"  latifolla,"  but   the    name  means 
"lotus-leaved."    Glabrous  shrub  de- 
scribed above.    B.M.  958.   J.H.  III. 
29: 484. -Likely  to  be  confused  with 
Argprolobium  Andrewtianum,  be- 
longing to  the  Crotalaria  subtribe,  in 
which  the  seeds  are  not  strophiolate. 
In  Argyrolobium  the  3  leaflets  are 
digitate' and  the  stipules,  bracts  and 
bract  lets  small  but  persistent.  A. 
Andretcnianum  has  sparsely  silky 
lvs.  In  Goodla  the  3  leaflets  are  pin 
nately  arranged, 
the  stipules,  bracts  and 
bractlets  very  evanes- 
cent, w.  M. 

000D- KIHQ- 
HERBT.  Consult 
Ckenopodium. 

G00DY&RA  (after 

John  Goodyer,  British 
botanist,  who  helped 
Johnson  In  bis  edition 
of  Gerarde  s  Herbal 
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OrehidHcerr,  tribe  yeotti/tr.  This  genus  Include*  the 
Rattlesnake  Plantain  anil  a  few  other  dwarf  terrestrial 
orchids  of  minor  importance  wlileh  are  cult,  chiefly  for 
thoir  variegated  foliage.  They  grow  a  few  incite**  high, 
with  scapes  8-15  in.  high  at  most.  About  25  species. 
Lvs.  radical,  usually  reticulateljr  veined:  fls.  In  dense 
or  loose  spikes;  labellum  saccate;  anther  on  the  back 
of  the  column. 

A.  Hardy  native  plants. 
D.  Labellum  strongly  inflated,  with  a  short  tip. 
pube scans,  R.  Br.    Rattlksnakk  Plaxtain.  Fig. 
320.     Lvs.  ovate,  deep  green ;    veins  netted, 
white:  scape  stout:  spike  denn1,  ovnte  in  outline 
before  anthesis:   fls.  globular,  whitidi;    beak  of 
stigma  short,  obscure.  Aug.  N.  V.  t<>  l'ln.,  wet 
to  Mich,  and  Minn.  L.B.C  1:1.    B  it.  1474.  Sin, 
2:54.  P.8.  15:1555.  A.G.  12:281  mhI  i:i:">J0.  Should 
l>e  grown  in  ordinary  loam  mixed  with  pine  needle 
and  dry  pine  twigs.   Not  well  suited  fur  green- 
house  cult. 

bb.  Labtllum  saccate,  with  -m  rl^wj-iifl  tip. 
c.  Beak  of  the  stigma  shorter  ih<t>i  <!-  h-dy. 

repent,  R.  Br.  Lvs.  ovate  to  ol.l.uii; -lanceolate ; 
veins  dark:  spike  1 -sided  :  lai-elhun  with  n  re- 
curved tip.  L.B.C. 2<>:1UK7.  B.K  1:171.  Hhodora. 
1,  plate  1.  Var.  ophlodss.  Fernnld  (Fig.  "->D. 
is  the  commoner  form  of  this  specie;.,  with  very 
liroadly  marked  lvs. 


mt  partakes 
.  Downing 


oc.  Utah  as  long  as  or  longer  (he  iiigmn. 

tesselata,  Lodd.    ((7.   pubises  >\s.     :.r.  minw  i 
Lvs.  broadly  ovate  to  oblong-lan.  e.  lute :  venation 
exceedingly  variable:  scape  slend.r:  npike  lix.se: 
lis. white;  labellum  less  saccate  Hum  in 
O.  rtpens  ;  tip  straight.    B.M  '-''.I", 
L.B.C.  10:952.    Rhodora  1,  j.lute  1 
Confused  by  tradesmen  with  the  lowt. 
—  Should  be  planted  out  In  a  rockery 
lb  shade,  the  roots  being  firmly  j»J a- ■  i  •  i 
among  dead  pine  needles  and 
loam.  Referred  bv  Index  Kew- 
ensls  to  O.  pubescent. 

bbb.    iMbellum  scare  fly 
eaU,  margin  involute. 

Menziesil.T  indl.  Plant  rather 
Urge;  veins  netted:  spike  somewhat 
1-sided.  Western  lT.  8.  to  northern  N 
Eng.     B.  B.  1:475. -Advertise)  by 
Dutch  dealers. 

A  A.   Tender  exotics,  cult,  under  ■ 
is.  Lvs.  with  a  whitish  midvt 
veldtlna,  Maxim.  Fls. whitish,  t 


Japan.  F.8.  17: 177U 

OB.  Lvs.  with  white,  netted  veins. 
8cnJechtendaliina,  Reichb.  f.  I </.  Japinica,  Bliime). 
In  general  appearance  like  O.  tesselata.    Lvs.  ovate: 
spike  loose:  lis.  white.    Japan. -Once  advertised  by 
Pitcher  It  Manila. 


See  Hssmaria.— O.  auer- 
Oakes  Ames. 

for  the  Cola. 


0.  Dattsonidna  and  O. 
eieola.  See  Physirrus. 

O00RA  NUT  is  a 

GOOSEBERRY.  The  Gooseberry  and  the  currant  are 
two  of  the  hardiest  types  of  bush  fruits.  Thp  native  forms 
range  far  north  into  British  America  (see  ICibes).  Seed- 
lings of  these  are  also  very  hardy.  English  varieties  are 
comparatively  tender.  The  Guosetterfv  appears  not  to 
have  been  cultivated  for  muro  than  :iiK)  years.  There 
was,  however,  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of 
varieties  in  England  between  M.'iOand  17",0.  The  Goose- 
berry became  a  favorite  fruit  with  the  I<aiirashire  weav- 
ers, who  should  be  credited  with  this  great  develop- 
ment. Miller,  1731,  says  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
an  enumeration  of  varieties.  In  America  the  Gooseberry 
has  been  a  neglected  fruit.  With  wild  forms  in  abun 

,  types  greatly  superior  to  those  from  which  the  It 


immense  English  varieties  were  derived,  with  a  crying 
need  for  better  tablo  varieties,  practically  nothing  has 
been  done  to  improve  the  natives.  Our  natives  have  not 
been  improved  primarily  becauae  the  American  people 
have  never  acquired  or  cultivated  a  taste  for  the  fresh 
fruit  of  the  Gooseberry.  In  England  the  fruit  of  many 
of  the  large,  fine- flavored  varieties  is  used  uncooked. 
In  America  the  fruit  of  the  Gooseberry  is  thought  of 
only  in  connection  with  pie  (tart)  or  jam,  and  when 
transformed  into  these  food  products,  flavor,  while  of 
some  importance,  is  but  a  minor  consideration.  The 
claim  that  English  Gooseberries  are  less  palatable  than 
the  natives  Is  o,ulte  true,  when  passed  upon  from 
thi-  standpoint.  The  best  cooking  apples  are  not 
usually  prized  in  the  raw  state  on  the  table,  and 
vice  versu.  The  point  is  this— and  It  Is  worth  mak- 
ing— (hot  there  are  dessert  Gooseberries  and  also 
culinary  Gooseberries.  We  should  keep  the  classes 
distinct,  and  work  for  the  production  of  varieties 
with  the  Nl^-or  of  our  natives  and  quality  and  sixe 
of  fruit  of  the  best  European.  Houghton  Was  pro 
dur-p-d  marly  7o  years  ago,  and  Downing  from 
Houghton  seed,  grown  by  Charles  Downing,  about 
40  yenr«  iijro  (see  Bailey," Evolution  of  our  Native 
fruits  ••  i .  These  two  varieties  represent  the  Amer- 
ican type,  although  it  is  possible  that  Downing  is 
the  remit  of  u  cross  between  Houghton  and  some 
Europcnti  vnrlety.  The  habit  of  the  plant  ] 
somewlmt  of  European 
is  Ho-  mere  popular. 

Sit.  a,.,/  />,•!•  nration  of  soit.-The  largest  and 
fuiel   native  bushes  are  found  upon  rich  bottom 
binds.  >l>.isi,  but  not  soggy,  clay  loams  give  best 
results.  No  amount  of  fertilizing  will  bring  sandy 
soil  into  condition  suitable  to  the  successful  cul- 
ture of  the  loMisebcrry  anywhere  in  this  country 
except,  perhaps,  nlong  the  north  Atlantic  and  north 
I'm  itie  f  eiiboard -.  GimmI  results  have  been  secured 
in  the  Luke  Ontario  fruit  region  on  reddish,  cal- 
careous clay.   In  such  situations  the 
fruit  does  not  drop  easily,  and  the 
plants  are  usually  free  from  mildew. 
On  she  east  and  west  roasts  the  aspect 
or  Iny  of  the  land  is  of  less  importance 
tltun  in  the  interior.  In  the  mid-conti- 
nental region  a  sharp,  north 
slope  on  a  cool,  clay  loam  ridge 
is  essential  to  the  fullest  suc- 
cess. A  clover  sod  turned  under 
and  thoroughly  worked  up  is  an 
excellent  preparation  for  the 
Gooseberry  plantation.  A  heavy 
preparatory  application  of  barn- 
yard manure  may  tend  to  make 
the  soil  too  porous  and  too  eas- 
ily dried  out.  If  applied  the  sea- 
son previous   to  setting  the 
plants,  and  the  land  is  cropped 
with  potatoes,  It  will  be  left  in 
good  condition  to  receive  the  Gooseberries. 

Gooseberries,  particularly  the  English  kinds,  will  en- 
dure more  shade  than  most  fruit  plants,  provided  the 
soil  Is  suitable.  Good  results  are  often  secured  by 
planting  In  rather  densely  shaded  city  gardens.  Where 
these  conditions  prevail,  special  attention  should  be 
paid  to  maintaining  an  open  head,  in  order  to  discour- 
age the  growth  of  mildews. 

Planting  and  training.— The  Gooseberry  vegetates  at 
a  low  temjiemture.  It  should,  therefore,  be  planted  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  W  worked  in  spring.  A  better 
plan  Is  to  plant  early  in  autumn.  It  may  be  transplanted 
successfully  as  early  as  August  15  south  of  latitude  42 
degrees,  and  north  of  that  line  from  September  1  up  to 
the  beffinuing  of  frosty  weather.  When  set  out  late  in 
autumn,  the  surface  of  the  ground  should  I*  thoroughly 
mulched  with  straw  or  manure.  The  English  varieties 
grow  somewhat  larger  than  the  American  type,  and  re- 
<iuire  rather  more  space.  The  plants  are  variously  dis- 
tanced, according  to  the  inclination  of  the  grower;  6x3. 
.">  x  3.  and  4x4  ft.  apart  for  garden  culture  are  Uie  com- 
moner distances  at  which  the  plants  are  set. 


Ooadyrf.i  renc ri«.  var.  optioide;. 
Sj.iU  .1.        e  thill,  <•!.  UOIlOll. 


The  training  of  the  Gooseberry  Is  exceed i ugly jiimple. 
freely  on  2-  and  3-year-old  wood. 
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should  be  to  keep  a  continuous  supply  of  vigorous  shoots. 
As  they  bwome  enfeebled,  cut  them  out.  Encourage 
spurring  by  cutting  back  when  a  variety  indulges  in 
•  rambling  habit,  like  Joitiielyn 
(Red  Jacket).  In  the  East,  it  is 
recommended  to  thin  the  hend  to 
lessen  the  tendency  to  mildew. 
This  is  probably  good  advice,  but 
in  the  West  it  does  not  apply 
with  the  same  force  ;  rather  cut 
out  the  weaker  branches,  and  pre- 
vent mildew  bv  other  methods. 
Thin,  also,  to  facilitate  fruit  pick- 
ing. Prune  to  encourage  upright 


•H.  Ribc*  Qrossralaria  In 

bloom.   Nat.  «..-<■ 


903. 


Leaves  of  Ribcs  Oroesularta. 

Natural  -i 


growth,  when  cultivating  varieties  like  Mountain  Seed- 
ling and  Houghton.  The  bush  form,  with  several  stems, 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  single  stem;  plantations  last 
longer  in  bush  form,  and  are  more  productive. 

Tiling*  and  fertilizing.  — In  the  east  and  west  const 
climates,  and  in  the  take  region,  clean  culture  may  be 
given;  bnt  in  the  interior,  mulching  with  strawy  ma- 
nure or  barnyard  litter  is  better  than  mulching  with 
•oil.  Cool,  rich  soil  constitutes  an  essential  to  success. 
Good  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  coal 
HhM  a*  a  mutch.  This  is,  of  course,  only  an  amateur's 
nietho  1.  and  not  feasible  on  a  commercial  scale.  The 
» io*- --berry  is  grown  with  a  fair  degree  of  success  be- 
tween young  orchard  trees  on  the  loose  soils  bordering 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers. 
The  practice  is  not  to  be  commended  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  welfare  of  the  orchard,  (looseberries  are 
also  crown  between  grape  rows  — a  practice  hardly  to  be 
commended.  Practice  only  shallow  tlllajre. 

Picking,  marketing,  and  eonnrrving.  —  Picking  Goose- 
t»  rries  is  an  uncomfortable  and  generally  uncongenial 
occupation.  The  best  native  varieties,  as  a  rule,  are  those 
most  completely  armed  with  thorns.  A  little  practice, 
however,  will  enable  a  dexterous  picker  to  secure  the 
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tM.  Crown  Bob.  an  Eni- 
Uah  Oooacbcrry  (XJJ)- 


berries  without  receiving  much  punishment  in  return. 
The  berries  cluster  along  the  lower  side  of  the  bearing 
brunch.  They  are  best  removed  by  elevating  and  steady- 
ing the  branch  with  one  hand  while  the  other  hand  rap- 
idly removes  tho  berries,  working  from  the  base  up- 
wards. Picking  costs  between  I  and  2  cents  per  quart  — 
usually  lVi  cents.  English  (looseberries  should  be 
marketed  either  in  quart  boxes  or  in  5-pound  Climax 
baskets. 

American  varieties  are  nearly  always  picked  green, 
and  are  usually  called  for  iu  considerable  quantities  for 
stewing,  jam  making  or  for  canning.  These  are  shipped 
in  10-  and  20-pound  baskets.  Beach,  in  Bull.  114,  N.  Y. 
Exp.  Sta.,  gives  the  following  reasons  for  marketing 
» Gooseberries  In  the  green  condition :  "  ( 1  )The  hard,  green 
fruit  is  not  an  easily  injured  in  picking  and  packing  as 
the  pulpy  ripe  fruit,  and  it  will  stand  transportation 
better.  (2)  The  fruit  that  is  allowed  to  ripen  on  the 
bushes  Is  exposed  longer  to  attacks  of  sunscald  and 
mildew,  and  should  long-continued  rains  follow  a  period 
of  drought,  the  ripening  fruit  is  llablo  to  crack  and 
■  poll.  <:i)  The  ripening  of  fruit  is  an  exhaustive  process, 
from  which  the  tree  is  partly  relieved  when  the  fruit  Is 
marketed  green.  (4)  The  proceeds  from  the  green  fruit 
usually  compare  favorably  with  the  proceeds  from  the 
ripe  fruit,  although  the  largo  English  varieties  some- 
times bring  the  highest  prices  of  the  season." 

Gooseberries  arc  very  palatable  If  canned  Just  before 
reaching  maturity.  Sugar  should  Ixi  used  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-third  to  one-hnlf  pound  to  each  quart  of 
berries.  When  treated  in  this  way,  Gooseberry  pie  may 
be  enjoyed  at  any  time  during  winter.  Gooseberry  jam 
Is  indulged  in  to  a  considerable  extent  by  residents  of 
Iowa.  Nebraska,  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  Wild  berries 
are  gathered  and  largely  used  for  the  purpose,  their 
aromatic  acidity  giving  a  spiciness  to  the  finished  prod- 


9M,  Riocs  oxyacanthoides 

in  bloom  (X  J£). 


9]?.  Leaves  o(  Rlbes  oxyacan- 
tholdes.   Natural  si<«. 


9ti.  Industry,  one  ol  the 
English  Gooseberries. 

Nearly  natural  site. 


urt  which  is  notably  wanting  in  that  made  from  culti- 
vated types. 

Ti/pet  and  varittir*.—  Practically,  there  are  two  types 
of  Gooselterries  in  cultivation. 

1.  The  European  (liibtt  Orotmlnria,  Figs.  922,923), 
characterised  by  stocky,  upright  growth,  light-colored 
spines,  thick,  glossy  lvs.  and  large,  variously  colored  fr. 
The  plants  are  less  hardy  than  our  nntives  or  their  hy- 
brids, are  affected  by  our  hot  summer  suns,  and  are 
very  susceptible  to  fungous  troubles,  prominent  among 
which  is  mildew.  The  New  York  Experiment  Station 
recommends  tho  following  varieties  :  Crown  Bob  (Fig. 
924);  red,  Inrge,  round,  of  good  quality.  Industry  (Fig. 
'.'!'<).  Lancashire  I^ad;  fr.  dark  red,  nearly  round;  plant 
prolific,  healthy.  Prince  Harry;  one  of  the  largest, 
green,  good  quality. 

2.  Americans,  and  hybrids  between  European  and 
American  species,  usually  classed  with  Americans  (Figs. 
926.  927,928):  lvs.  thinner  than  In  if.  Grottularin;  leaf 
stalks  hairy,  spines  borne  singly,  fr.  small,  reddish 
green,  shading  off  to  purple.  Pale  Red  may  be  consid- 
ered a  good  type  of  the  species.  Varieties:  Champion 
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9M.  An  American  Gooseberry  (X  1  »>— Ribes  oxyacanthoides. 


partakes  lawly  of  European  characteristics.  Downing 
Is  the  most  widely  planted  of  all  Gooseberries  in  America 
(Fig.  929);  fruit  medium  size,  oval,  green;  plant  upright, 
vigorous,  healthy,  productive.  Houghton,  an  old  favor- 
ite; fr.  small,  round,  dark  red,  good  quality.  Pearl; 
almost  identical  with  Downing,  of  which  It  Is  a  seedling. 
Jossclyn;  fr.  large,  red,  ovnl;  plant  vigorous  and  pro- 
lific. Another  promising  native  typo  is  R.  CynosbaH, 
represented  by  the  Mathews,  of  Iowa  origin. 

Propagation. — This  is  effected  in  three  principal  ways. 
(I)  Cuttings:  The  Gooselierry  does  not  "strike"  very 
readily  from  cuttings.  Native  varieties  root  more  freely 
than  English  types.  The  cuttings  may  be  token  in  the 
fall,  as  soon  as  the  wood  is  ripened.  They  should  be 
7  to  9  in.  long.  They  moy  be  set  in  the  ground  ut  once, 
or  tied  in  bundles  and  huried  in  the  ground,  or  stored  in 
a  cold  cellar  over  winter.  The  cellar  must  Im<  cold  — 
almost  down  to  freezing  point.  Fall-set  cuttings  should 
be  planted  obliquely,  si>  that  the  heaving  of  the  ground 
will  not  throw  them  out.  Set  cuttings  In  nursery  row 
3  feet  apart  and  give  clean  culture.  (2)  layers:  Propa- 
gation by  loyering  is  the  common  nursery  practice.  For 
this  purpose,  plants  5  or  6  years  old  are  used.  They 
should  be  vigorous  and  healthy.  They  should  be  cut 
back  severely  in  the  autumn  or  early  spring.  This  en- 
courages a  dense,  bushy  growth.  The  layering  is  done 
by  plowing  a  furrow  against  the  row  on  each  side  and 
forcing  the  brunches  dow  n  by  throwing  soil  directly  OB 
top  of  the  bushes.  In  moist  regions  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  covering  Is  necessary.  In  dryish  re- 
gions .")  or  <»  Inches  of  soil  is  necessary.  In  the  fall  the 
soil  is  removed  and  the  rooted  branches  separated  from 
the  parent  bush,  leaving  buds  for  the  production  of 
shoots  tho  following  season;  or,  the  entire  plant  may  be 
taken  up  and  divided.  (3)  Root-cuttings:  Native  Goose- 
berries  may  also  he  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  roots. 
The  plants  are  taken  up  in  the  fall  with  all  roots  pos- 
sible. The  latter  are  cut  into  2-  or  3-inch  lengths  and 
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packed  In  hoses  of  earth,  which  are  stored  in  a  cold  cel- 
lar. In  spring  the  pieces  of  roots  are  planted  in  nursery 
rows,  covered  with  2  inches  of  soil.  English  varieties 
an  not  readily  propagated  by  this  method.  When  single- 
stem  plants  are  desired,  they  should  lie  grown  from  cut- 
tings. In  order  to  discourage  sprouting  tendencies  the 
buds  above  the  roots  should  be  removed  — disbudded. 
Layer  plants  are  best  for  producing  the  bush  form  of 
plant  used  almost  exclusively  in  America. 


Dittastt.  —  Tho  Gooseberry,  as  a  rule,  is  affected  sen 
ously  by  only  two  plant  parasites,  mildew  and  leaf-spot. 
Tho  former  attacks  the  English  varieties,  while  the  I  at 
ter  Is  the  chief  fungous  enemy  of  American  varieties. 

Mildew  I,  Sphcrrotheea  Mor*-t'voj):  This  is  the  bag 
bear  of  English  varieties  in  America.  It  has  done  mor. 
to  discourage  the  cultivation  of  this  typo  than  anything 
else.   This  fungus  attacks  shoots,  foliage  and  fruit.  It 
covers  the  affected  part  with  a  gray,  frost-like  coating 
This  turns  to  a  dirty  brown  later  on.  It  is  a  surface 
growing  parasite,  and  the  web-like  covering  may  be 
peeled  from  the  fruit  in  its  early  stages.    The  emls  of 
the  shoots  and  younger  leaves  are  attacked  first,  caus 
ing  the  bash  to  take  on  a  stunted  appearance.    Rctnc  - 
dies  for  mildew:  (1)  Sanitary:  circulation  of  air  secured 
by  a  favorable  site,  good  drainage  and  proper  training. 
(2)  Fungicides:  (r<)  Potassium  sulphide,  liverof  sulphur 
1  ox.  to  2  gals,  water.   Spray  4  or  5  times,  at  intervals  of 
liorH  days,  beginning  with  the  unfolding  of  the  leaves. 
{h)  Bordeaux  mixture  may  be  used  with  good  results 
for  the  first  two  applications.  It  stains  the  fruit  when 
applied  after  the  fruit  Is  half-grown,  (c)  Dilute  copper 
sulphate,  1  oz.  to  15  gals,  water,  may  Iks  used  through 
out  the  season. 

Leaf-spot  {Srptorin  Jtibit):  Tills  disease  attacks  the 
leaves  only.  It  produces  numerous  small  brown,  irregu  - 
larly  shaped  spots  or  patches  on  tho  lvs.  This  spotting 
causes  a  premature  dropping  of  tho  lvs.,  often  beforv 
the  fruit  is  fully  developed.  Remedy:  Spray  early  in 
the  season,  and  again  after  harvesting  the  fruit,  with 
Bordeaux  mixture. 

lnjurinut  Inttcts.-(l)  The  Imported  Currant  worm  i 
The  larva  of  a  saw-fly  attacks  the  foliage  soon  after 
fruit  sets.  The  attack  is  first  mado  on  the  lowtr 
leaves.  From  this  point  the  worms  work  upward  on 
the  bush,  stripping  the  leaves  in  their  line  of  march. 
The  worms  are  exceedingly  voracious,  and  will  defoliate 
a  bush  in  2  or  3  days.  The  mature  insect  is  a  saw-fly. 
which  deposits  Its  eggs  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf . 
Usually  two  broods  occur  during  the  season.  Treatment  s 
Spray  with  arsenical  poison  early.  Bordeaux  mixture 
and  Paris  green  may  be  used  in  combination  for  the 
early  spray.  For  the  later  sprays,  fresh  powdered 
hellebore,  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  SO  gals,  of  water,  is 
effective.  The  grower  should  not  wait  for  the  insect 
to  make  its  appearance,  but  should  ward  off  danger  «- 
soon  as  the  leaves  appear  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  Paris  green,  which  will  adhere  to  the 
foliage  and  bo  on  the  spot  when  needed.  Other  in- 
jurious insects  are  the  Gooseberry  fruit  worm  |  EpotM  m 
Cunadtntis \,  which  burrows  in  the  green  fruit,  caueinir 
it  to  drop.   Remedy:  Destroy  infested  berries. 

2.  Currant  borer  (Ptenoeenu  tHpfrnotalut) :  Tho 
larva  of  a  moth.  Eggs  are  laid  near  the  tip  of  the  cane, 
down  the  center  of  which  the  larva  tunnels.  Infested 
canes  are  readily  detected.  They  should  be  cut  out  and 
burned.  San  .lose  scale  and  four-lined  leaf-bug  an- 
sometimes  injurious.  When  a  plantation  is  infested  hv 
the  former  it  should  be  thoroughly  treated  with  whnli- 
nil  soap  mixture  In  winter,  diluted  keroseno  on  sunshiny 
days  in  spring,  or,  in  bad  cases  of  infestation,  it  will 
robably  be  wisest  to  root  up  and  destroy  the  bushes, 
rosene  emulsion  is  used  against  the  four-lined  bug 


with  success. 


John  Craig. 


GOOSEBERRY,  BARBADOES.  See  Ptrttkla. 
0008EF00T.    Vernacular  for  Chenopodium. 
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les  Gordon,  an  English  nursery- 
man; died  1780).  Temstramideea-.  Ornamental  Irni 
and  shrubs  with  alternate,  simple,  rather  large,  decidu- 
ous or  persistent  Its.,  axillary,  showy  white  lis.  and  a 
woody  capsule.  Only  (J.  pubeseens  is  hardy  north  to 
Mas*.,  while  the  others  are  cultivated  only  in  sub- 
tropical regions.  They  all  hare  very  handsome  shining 
foliage,  and  produce  their  large  white  lis.  even  on  rather 
small  plants.  They  grow  best  in  a  somewhat  moist, 
peaty  or  sandy  soil.  l'rop.  by  seeds,  layers  or  rutting* 
from  half-ripened  wood  under  gUvs.  About  1.1  species 
in  the  S.  Atlantic  stales  and  subtrop.  and  trop.  Asia. 
Fls.  solitary  and  axillary  toward  the  end  of  the  branches ; 
sepals  and  |wtals  5,  rarely  more;  stamens  numerous: 
capsule  5-cellcd,  dehiscent  with  2  or  many  usually 
winged  seeds  in  each  cell. 

I'.  J.  Bcrckmans  writes  that  a  large  tree  in  the  Bar- 
tram  garden,  near  Philadelphia,  was  long  supposed  to 
be  the  only  living  specimen  of  O.  pubeseens.  All  other 
specimens  in  cultivation  are  believed  to  have  been 
propagated  from  the  Hart  ram  tree,  which  has  lately 
.lied.  All  efforts  since  17*1  to  rediscover  this  tree  in  the 
South  have  failed. 

A.  Foliage  deciduous. 

pubescent.  L'TIerit.  {G.  Altamdha,  Sarg.).  Shrub  or 
tree,  to  30  ft. :  Ivs.  obovate-oblong,  narrowed  into  a  short 


sparingly  serrate,  bright  green  and  shining 
above,  glabrous,  turning  scarlet  in  fall,  5-6  in.  long: 
rli.  short  pcdicclled,  pure  white,  about  3  in.  across; 
petals  roundish  obovate,  with  crenulate  margin,  con- 
cave: capsule  globular.  Sept.,  Oct.  Georgia,  but  not 
found  again  since  1790.  S  S.  1 :22.  O.W.  F.  47.  Mn. 
6:201.  Gng.  7:167.  M.D.G.  1839:23.-One  of  the  few 
trees  that  Sower  In  autumn. 

AA.  Foliage  tvergrten. 

LatUntiina.  Ellis.   Loblolly  Bay    Tree,  to  60  ft., 
usually  shrubby  in  cult.:  Ivs.  obovate-lanceolate, 
rowed  into  a  short  1 


white,  2-2 
short: 

S.S.  1:21.'  B.M.  668. 

andmala,  Spreng.  Large  shrub:  Ivs.  ohlaneeolate,  nar- 
rowed into  a  very  short  petiole,  entire  or  serrate,  dark 
green  above,  3-6  in.  long:  fls.  almost  *e*«ile,  creamy 
white,  2-3  in.  across;  petals  roundish  obovate.  Nov. 
S.  China.  B  M.  4019  (as  Poluspor-t  axillaris).  B.M.  2047 
and  B.M.  4:349  fas  Camellia  axillaris). 

ollUs.  Sow  Srhlma  Noronha. 

Alfred  Rkhdkk. 

Vltz  Europaus. 

GOSSYPIUM  (name  used  by  Plinv.  probably  from  the 
Arabic).  Malvaeea.  Cottox  (whirl,  seel.  Probably 
not  more  than  a  dozen  original  species,  although  more 
than  100  have  been  descrilied.  The  species  which  have 
produced  the  cultivated  Cotton  are  now  much  confused. 
Two  or  three  specie*  »rn  in  the  trade  for  ornamental 
purposes  :  0.  Davidsonii,  Kellogg,  from  Lower  t'alifor- 
nta,  a  woo.lv  plant  with  handsome  vellow  but  rather 
small  fls.  I  I  in.  longi,  and  small  coninte,  mostly  entire 
Its.  0.  8tartU.  F.  Muell.  A  shrub  of  several  feet,  more 
or  less  marked  with  black  dots  :  Ivs.  broadly  ovate, 
entire:  fls.  large,  purple,  with  a  dark  renter. 

L.  II.  B. 

OOUAJflA  (Antoine  Gouan,  17.13-1821,  professor  of 
botany  at  Montpelier,  Frnneel.  Hhnmniieetr.  This  ge- 
nus includes  the  "Chawslick  "of  Jamaica,  a  rapid-grow 
ing,  shrubby  vine,  with  pretty  heart-shaped  Ivs.,  grown 
sometimes  for  ornament  in  the  extreme  South.  It  is 
suitable  for  screening  un«ightlv  objects.  The  stems  are 
ehewed  in  the  West  Indies.  Tooth  brushes  nre  mado 
from  the  frayed  ends  and  tooth  powder  from  the  pul- 
« Tiled  wi.od.  The  genus  has  about  30 species  of  shrubs, 
sometimes  tall  climbers,  tendril-bearing  :  branches 
long  and  slender  :  Ivs.  alternated,  petiolate,  pennl- 
nerred,  entire  or  dentate  :  fls.  in  clusters,  nrranged 
along  axillary  and  terminal,  elongated  peduncles  ;  disk 
5-lobed;  style3  fld:  capsule  with  3  itidcb lucent  berries. 


•,  Linn.  Lv».  usually  P/i-2  In.  long,  ellip- 
tical, glabrate,  with  blunt,  distant  serratures  ;  veins 
tapering  towards  the  margin  :  capsule  winged,  emargi- 
nate.  West  Indies. 

G0UMI.    See  Etvagnus. 

00DRD.  In  England,  a  generic  name  for  species  of 
Cucurbit*  (which  seel.  In  America  the  term  is  used  to 
designate  those  cucurbitous  fruits  which  are  hard- 
shulled,  and  are  used  for  ornament  or  for  the  making  of 
domestic  utensils.  The  Gourd  of  history  is  probably 
Lagenaria.  lu  the  northern  United  States,  the  small, 
hard-shelled  forms  of  Cueurbita  Pepo  |  var.  orifera)  are 
commonly  understood  when  the  word  (lourd  is  used. 
The  Gourds  in  the  Atner.  trade  are  referable  to  their 
species  as  follows: 

Anaconda,    lAXgrnaria    tul-      Oninn  shaped,  Cueurblta 

garis.  Pepo. 
Apple-shaped,    Cueurbita      Orange,  Cueurbita  Pepo. 

Pepo.  Ostrich  Egg,   Cueumis  dip- 

Blcolor,  Cueurbita  Pepo.  saeeus. 

Dunnet.  Lufta.  Pearsdtaped.  tfueurbita  Pepo 

Bottle  shaped.  lAigenaria  vul-         ( Pig  »7) , 

garis.  Powder  Horn,  Lagtnaria  tul- 

Calabash. £o0rn<iri<i  rulgaris.  garis. 
Coloqulnle,  Cueurliila  Pepo.         ting,  Lutta. 
Dipper.  Lagenaria  rulgaris.        Serpent  or  Snake  (not  Snake 
Dipsacmus,    Vucumis    dip-         Cucumber,  which  ii  a  Cacu- 

s  irens  mis  I.   Lagenaria  vulgaris 

Dish  cloth.  Luffa.  and  Tnrhosantke*. 

Egg.    Egg-shape,    Cueurbita      Sponge.  Lnlta. 

Pepo.  Spoon.  Ligrnaria  vulgaris. 

Gooseberry,    Cueumis    An-  SugarTi 

Curia.  garis. 
H<*le*htHZ,Curnmi*dipsae*us.      Tashkent,  < 
Hercules'    Club.    Lagenaria      Turk's  Turban, 

rulgaris.  Pepo. 
Mat*  Gourd,  small  form  of      Vegetable  !  _ 

Lagenaria  rulgaris.  Wax  Gourd.  , 

Murk     Orange,  Cueurbita 


L.  II.  B. 

OR  AFT  AGE  comprises  the  process  and  operation  of 
Inserting  a  part  of  one  plant  Into  another,  with  the  In- 
tention that  the  part  shall  grow  on  the  foster  root,  to- 
gether with  all  the  questions  which  arise  in  relation  to 
the  practice.  It  Is  a  comprehensive  or  generic  term, 
whereas  grafting  is  a  specific  term  designating  merely 
the  operation.  The  term  Oraflage  (analogue  of  the 
French  grtffage)  was  proposed  by  the  present  writer  in 
1887. 

Grafting  Is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  arts  of  plant  craft. 
It  is  probable  that  the  real  art  of  grafting  has  held  more 
or  less  as  a  professional  or  class  secret  in  the  ancient 
world,  for  the  writers  seem  to  have  only  the  vaguest  no- 
tion of  its  possibilities  and  limitations.  Vergil  writes 
(Preston's  translation): 

But  then  shalt  lend 
Grafts  of  rude  arbute  unto  the  walnut  tree, 
Shalt  blil  the  unfruitful  plane  sound  apples  bear. 
Chestnuts  the  beeeh.  It.e  ash  blow  while  with  the  | 
And,  under  the  elm,  the  sow  ou  acorns  fare. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  popular 
any  kind  of  plant  will  grow  on  any  other.  Pliny  asserts 
that  the  art  of  grafting  was  taught  to  man  by  nature. 
Birds  swallow  seeds,  and  these  seeds,  falling  In  "some 
cleft  in  the  bark  of  a  tree,"  germinate  and  make  plants. 
"Hence  it  is  that  we  see  the  cherry  growing  upon  the 
willow,  the  plane  upon  the  lunrel,  the  laurel  upon  the 
cherry,  and  fruits  of  various  tints  and  hues  all  spring- 
ing from  the  same  tree  at  once."  This,  of  course,  is  not 
grafting  at  nil,  but  the  implanting  of  seeds  in  earth- 
lllled  chinks  and  cracks,  in  which  the  plnnts  llnd  a  con- 
geuial  footlndd  and  soil.  But  the  anelents  have  left  us 
abundant  testimony  tlmt  genuine  grafting  was  employed 
with  success.  Pliny  describes  a  cleft  graft.  He  gives 
several  precautions:  the  stock  must  In- "that  of  a  true 
suitable  for  the  purpose,"  and  the  graft  nm»l  Ik?  "taken 
from  one  that  is  pro|M-r  for  grafting;  the  incision  or 
cleft  must  not  be  made  in  a  knot;  the  graft  must  be 
from  a  tree  "that  is  a  good  bcaror,  and  from  a  young 
shoot;"  the  graft  must  not  be  sharpened  or  pointed 
"while  the  wind  is  blowing;"  "a  graft  should  not  be 
used  that  is  too  full  of  sap.  no.  by  Hercules!  no  more 
than  one  that  is  dry  and  parched;"  "it  Is  a  point  most 
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to  In«ert  the  graft  daring  the 
moon's  increase." 

The  accompanying  cut  (Fig.  930)  reproduced  exact 
site  from  Robert  Sharrock'a  "History  of  the  Propaga- 
tion and  Improvement  of  Vegetables,"  1672,  shows  va- 
rious kinds  of  grafting  in  rogue  over  two  centuries  ago. 
Following  is  the  literal  explanation  of  the  plate  : 


h 
i 

9  org. 

Tl, 

« 


shield  nil  out  for  the  fitting  the  i 
The  Mine  shield  put  into  the  stea  k. 
A  variation  of  the  forementioned  way.  by  rutting  off  the 
,  upper  pnrt  of  the  oblique  square,  and  binding  I  he 

lower  part  down  upon  the  shield. 
The  shield  no  put  in  to  be  Ixmnd  up. 
Another  variation  by  slitting  the  Iwrk.lhat  the  bud  and 
leaf  may  .land  forth  at  t,  and  the  bark  slit  be  boor,.! 
down  upon  the  «hirld. 
A  ero»s  cut  for  Inoculation. 
The  same  rnw  rut  liftod  up.  In  this 
loo  big 

The  shield  rut  off  to  be  pat  therein. 
The  shield  put  in. 

The  rut  of  ryon  or  stork  for  whip-grafting. 
The  rut  of  ryon  and  stork  for  shoulder-grafting. 


12. 
:i. 


,  with 


WO.  Sharrock's  illustration  ol  the  modes  ol  Grading.  167]. 

Tht  Eiemiilifitntion  of  the  Operations  bu  the  r>grirr. 

a.  Delude*  the  ordinary  rutttngof  theburk  fur  Inoculation 
b  b.  The  »iilcs  of  th«,  hark  lifted  up  for  the  pulling  in  of  lite 
shield 

r.  Thr  -bir-1.1  uken  off  with  the  buil.  which  lies  under  th.. 
stalk  of  the  leaf  r'lt  off 
I  n.  Thr  shield  put  into  the  stork  to  )*•  lmiwd  up. 
d.  The  bark  rut  out  In  an  oblong  square,  i 
other  usual  way  of  inoculation. 


The  rat  of  the  ryons  and  slit  of  the  stock  for 

in  the  rlefl. 
The  stork  set  for  ahlaetatlon  or  approach. 
The  cyon  of  the  branch  for  the  same  operation. 
The  braurh  that  U  to  he  taken  off  by  cirrump. 
The  branch  thai  brars  up  the  mold  to  the 
plare. 

4.  The  branrh  of  a  rarnation  to  be  laid. 

5.  The  joynt  where  the  slit  begins. 
8.  The  next  Joynt  where  the  slit  is  propped  open. 

pier*  of  a  rarnation  leaf  put  in. 
Herein  are  seen  the  germs  of  all  the  grafting  practice' 
of  the  present  day,  together  with  some  prartires  of 
layering.  Suarrock  treated  the  whole  subject  of  graft 
ing  under  the  head  of  "Insitions,"  and  hero  he  mi 
nutely  describes  the  cleft-graft,  and  speaks  of  it  a.* 
"the  common  way  of  grafting."  The  practice  which  wi- 
now  know  as  inarching  or  grafting  by  approach,  he  sig 
niflcantly  calls  "Ablactation  "  (that  i»,  suckling  or  trean 
ing).  Now  that  so  much  is  said  about  the  proper  and 
careful  selection  of  cions,  it  is  interesting  to  read  Shar 
rock's  advice  on  this  subject  :  "Good  bearing  trees  are 
mnde  from  C'yons  of  the  like  frnitfulness.  •  •  Cvon* 
are  best  chosen  from  the  fairest,  strongest  shuits",  not 
from  under  shoots  or  suckers,  which  will  be  long  erv 
they  bear  fruit,  which  is  contrary  to  the  intention  of 
grafting;."  But  we  have  wen  that  Pliny  gave  similar 
advice  before  the  Christian  era,  — which  is  only  anotht  r 
Illustration  of  the  fact  that  most  of  our  current  notion* 
have  their  roots  deep  in  the  past. 

The  chief  office,  of  grafting  is  to  perpetuate  a  variety. 
It  is  employed  in  those  eases  in  which  plants  do  not  bear 
seeds,  or  in  which  the  seeds  do  not  come  true  or 
are  difficult  to  germinate,  or  when  the  plants  do 
not  propagate  well  by  cuttings  or  layers.  It  ia  / 
also  employed  to  increase  the  ease  ami  speed  of       <*  J 
multiplying  plants.  A  thin]  office  is  to  produce       A  7 
some  radical  chance  in  the  nature  of  the  cion,  I 
as  rendering  it  more  dwarf,  more  fruitful,  or  (' 
otherwise  changing  its  habit.  A  fourth  general 
office  of  grafting  Is  to  adapt  plants  to  adverse 
soils  or  climates.    An  example  is  the  very 
guneral  use  of  the  peach  root  in  the  south- 
ern s titles  upon  wliich  to  work  the  plum, 
as  the  peach  thrives  better  than  the  plum 
in  sandy  soils.  The  practice  in  Russia  of 
working  the  apple  on  root.s  of  the  Siberian 
crab  is  an  example  of  an  effort  to  make,  a 
plant  better  able  to  withstand  a  very  se- 
ven? climate. 

In  common  practice,  the  effect  of  the 
stock  on  the  cion  is  rather  more  a  mechan 
ieal  or  physical  one  than  physiological  or 
chemical.  The  influences  are  very  largely 
those  which  are  associated  with  greater  or 
less  growth.  As  u  rule,  each  part  of  the 
combined  plant- the  stock  and  cion  — 
maintains  its  individuality.  Then-  are  cer- 
tain eases,  however,  in  which  the  cion 
seems  to  p:ir(iike  of  the  nature  of  the 
stock  ;  and  others  in  which  the  stock  par- 
takes of  the  mil uro of  the  cion.  There  are 
recorded  instances  of  a  distinct  change  in  the 
flavor  of  fruit  wtien  the  cion  is  put  u|K>n  stock 
which  bears  fruit  of  very  different  character. 
There  are  some  varieties  of  apples  and  peara 
which,  when  worked  upon  a  seedling  njot.  will 
tend  t  i  change  the  habit  of  growth  of  that  root. 
Examples  nre  Northern  Spy  and  Whitney  ap- 
ples, wliich.  when  grafted  on  a  root  of  unknown 
parentage,  tend  to  make  that  root  grow  very 
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deep  in  the  soil.  All  these  Instances  seem  to  be  special 
sxceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  each  part 
Its  Individuality.  Reasons  for  this  change  of 
!  in  these  cases  have  not  been  determined,  and  in 
eases  such  results  are  not  to  be  predicted.  The 
most  marked  effect  of  stock  on  the  eion  in  a  dwarfing  in- 
fluence. Dwarfing  may  be  expected  whenever  the  stock 
is  of  a  small; ,-  stature  than  the  eion.  The  most  familiar 
rxAinple  is  the  dwarf  pear,  made  by  working  the  pear  on 
qoioce  stock.  Supplying  a  plant  with  a  slow-growing 
root  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  making  of  a  dwarf. 
The  plant  mnsl  be  kept  dwarf  by  subsequent  pruning 
and  other  care.  It  is  significant  that  there  is  compara- 
tively little  demand  for  large-growing  forms  of  woody 
plants,  when- a*  there  is  a  great  demand  for  dwarf 
forms. 

Extended  experiments  on  plants  which  are  not  com- 
monly grafted  have  thrown  considerable  light  on  the 
possible  mutual  Influences  of  eion  and  stock.  The  re- 
searches of  Daniel  (whose  latest  contribution  comprises 
nearly  all  of  vol.  8  of  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  Ser.  8,  Botany. 
HS9H)  show  that  the  stock  may  have  a  specific  influence 
an  the  eion,  and  that  the  resulting  characters  may  be 
hereditary  in  seedlings.  These  experiments,  as  also 
those  of  Voehting,  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  physi- 
ology of  grafting  and  the  variation  induced  by  It,  but 
they  will  not  modify  the  practices  of  horticulturists  nor 
greatly  change  our  ideas  respecting  the 
"  operations. 
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long  since  determined  what  general  and 
suits  are  to  he  expected  from  grafting. 

The  limits  within  which  grafting  can  succeed  are  to 
be  determined  only  by  experiment.  These  limits  are 
i  within  the  species,  and  usually  within  the  genus, 
re  instances  in  which  plants  of  distinct 
intergraft  with  success,  as  In  some  of  the 
But  generic  and  grnftage  limits  are  not  compar- 
able: genera  are  only  arbitrary  divisions  proposed  for 
purposes  of  classification,  and  intergrafting,  like  Inter- 
crossing, has  no  necessary  relation  to  these  conception-). 
In  general,  the  closer  the  affinity  of  eion  and  stock,  the 
better  the  union.  When  stock  of  the  same  species  can- 
not be  secured,  it  Is  allowable  to  choose  another  species. 
Thus  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  Japanese  plum 
stocks  upon  which  to  grow  the  varieties  of  Japanese 
plains,  and  peach.  Mariano*,  myrobalan  and  domestics 
plum  stocks  hare  been  used.  In  some  ci»«e«  another 
species  grows  more  readily  from  seed,  Is  cheaper,  is  less 
liable  to  fnngons  injury  In  the  nursery,  or  has  some 
other  practical  advantage.  Thus,  most  domestics  plums 
(PrunuM  domtttica)  In  the  North  are  worked  on  the 
ccroji^ra); 
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Prunut  Avium  and  P.  Ceratut)  are  worked  on  the 
Mali  ■deb  {P.  Makaleb) ;  many  kinds  ol  roses  are  worked 
on  manetti  and  Roia  multiflora  stocks. 

From  time  to  time  there  arises  an  agitation  against 
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■t  the  work.  Thus,  Thouin  in 
lr  des  lir.  tTrs. -  lhJl,  describes  119  kinds 
km. Is  of  grafting  may  be  classified  Into 

In  the  old  days  called 


grafting,  particularly  in  the  Old  World.  Cases  of  poor 
unions  mid  the  difllc'ulties  .if  sprouting  from  the  root  or 
slock  are  cited  n.»  proofs  that  ersftago  is  injurious  and 

devitalizing.  But  these 
are  instances 
graftage.  Th 
what  should  not  he  dune. 
Properly  dune,  on  plunts 
of  proper  affinity,  grtift- 
nire  is  not  devitalizing. 
It  is  essentia!  to  im.dern 
horticulture.  There  are 
disadvantages, to  Ise  sure, 
htlt  the  advantages  over- 
balance. Tln-re  lire  dis 
advantages  in  wearing 
hoots.  There  is  no  use-  In 
arguing  against  things 
which  are  indispensable. 

The  ways  or  fashions 
of  crafting  are  legion. 
There  an.  us  ninny  way 
as  then-  are  wuys  of 
whittling,  The  operator 
may  fashion  the  union 
of  the  <r.ick  arid  the  eion 
to  suit  himself,  if  only 
he  apply  cambium  to 
cambium,  make  a  dose 
joint,  and  properly  prut< 
hi«  ''Monograpl 

•  >f  grafting.   A I 
three  group"  : 

I.  Bud-gmtting  or  budding, 
ini.cul  iiiinn. 

•>.  ("inn .grafting,  or  what  is  now  thought  of  as  graft- 
ing proper. 

:!,  linifling  l.y  approach,  sometimes  called  inarching. 

A  word  may  be  needed  about  the  terminology  of  graft 
age.  As  already  explained,  tjrufliny  is  merely  the  ope- 
ration of  Inserting  a  part  of  cue  plant  into  another;  hut 
it  i"  ordinarily  restricted  to  grafting  by  means  ,>f  short 
twigs  or  rions.  an.)  I»<il<i\«ij  is  u-nd  to  designate  the 
insertion  of  single  buds  which  are  severed  from  the 
hrancli  on  which  they  grew.  Sto-  k  is  the  plant  or  purt 
i. n  wliich  the  graft  ing  i«  done,  in  the  purl  inserted 

in'"  »»■••  *<<»*,  although  it.  is  usitallv  restricted  to 
cutting-  of  twigs,  and  docs  not  include  detached 
ton!-.  In  many  writing"  the  word  is  spelleil  xrcuri, 
hut  the  otlur  i"  shorter  ami  <  t\ mul,.gic»lly  more  cor- 
rect. When  the  writer  found  n  tn  crsniry  to  use  the 
word  in  print,  he  cho-e  the  short,  r  form,  although 
it  i-.  not  coiriiiien.il  .]  |,y  the  ,||,  ■ioriaricM.  It  has  been 
said  that  ci-oi  is  anatom  ical  term.  It  may  he;  tint 
if  wa-  originally  n  horticultural  term.  The  early  hor- 
ticultural writing-  used  root  ami  ry.oj.  Nri-.w  ls'later, 
iiml  has  nothing  n ■  commend  it  except  usage;  hut 
the  u-age  i„  n,,f  uniform.    The  ijm/t   i-  some- 

times u-i  d  ill  the  sense  ,,f  r,i.n,  hut  |  (  Would  better 
he  used  for  l  lm  cotu  |,t-te.|  thing.  — the  new  plant  or 
part  llllde  by  the  joining  ..f  riou  and  slock. 

Ill  |'  Dl  S'i .  —Tin-  operation  of  budding  consists  of 
inserting  a  sir.gb-  defaeheil  bud  innlcrncath  the  bark 
of  the  stock.  It  is  ctup'-iyid  only  in  storks  of  small 
diaim  tor,  arid  preferable  in  tie.-,  „,.;  mur-  than  one 
year  old.  The  operation  may  be  per  '..  ,nm  d  whenever  ^lcJt 
the  bark  will  i.eel  and  whenever  mature  buds  mav  be  lfT*f' 

•  .bt.aiti.'il.  The  bark  will  p<  id  iuearU  spring  and  again 

i-i  late  sumin.  r  or  early  fall,  and  the  operation  of  liud 
dug  in  J  h  ••  open  grouuil  is  therefore  pcrlermed  at  thus., 
times.  In  the  spruit;  the  buds  are  soeur<  d  from  twigs  of 
the  pn-ch.ii-  ^..as.m's  growth.  At  the  second  budding 
season,  ,ri  hue  summer  oi  early  full,  the  buds 
are  secured  from  growing  twigs  of  the  season. 

y,     At  that  till  I    the   \.  ur  the   bulls  will  he  Mjffi- 

f  r  cieutly  ilevi'loped  to  be  easily  recognized  and 
-y  h  anil  I.,).  B  in  id  in  g  i  -  much  employed  In  nurser- 
ies. IVaehi  -.  cherries,  plums,  and  most  stone 
fruit are  babit  u;d  Iv  budded  rather  than  eion 
grufle.l.  In  the  Fast  apples  and  pear-  are  usually  budded 
ill  the  nurs.  r\  ;  but  in  the  W.-l  apples  at  li'ict  are  u-u 
ally  root  grafted,  [f  is  practicable  io  insert  huil-  In  the 
tops  of  young  trees,  rather  than  rums,  for  the  purpose  of 
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changing  the  tree  into  a  different  vnricty.  Sometimes 
the-  buds  arc  inserted  in  limb*  which  are  two  and  three 
years  old;  but  it  is  usually  prefernbh'.  if  the  tree  ini.f 
some  age,  to  cut  buck  the  irn-  somewhat  heavily  the 
previous  season  or  the  previous  spring,  in  order  to  ni  l 
H  growth  of  suckers  into  I] i •:* ] i  the  buds  may  be  set. 
Third  rate,  stocks  arc  sometimes  set  in  nursery  row s 
and  budded  tin'  follow  itig  .1  illy  in  ni'Sti  rn  nurseries. 

The.  cutting  from  which  the  I >u '  1  <  arc  1  :v k •  1  l  is  known 
to  tin, Hits  »»  ■>  ftirSi  I  Fig.  !»::ti.  In  curly  spring  bud 
ding,  this  stick  is  the  last  year's  growth  of  tin  variety 
which  it  is  dc-iri  '1  to  propagate,  l»n!-r  in  tlic  season 
the  stick  is  tie'  twig  which  is  grown  during  tliut  season. 
Not  nil  the  buds  on  the  sink  an  Mr- 'tig  cta-ngh  or  good 
enough  for  budding,    Tlie  huddor  w  !  11  usually  •! i .-t*;«r«l 

till  Wl-llk  otll'S  !lt  tlie  fop  ai«l  111  tile  hollolll,  unless  lie  is 
Very  nmi'll   pr-s-od   f..r  Initio,  :is  nine  bo   the  ease  with 

newer  rare  varh-ti.  .*.  If  the  e- '  i .  -  k  is  taken  lab-  in  the 
season  the  leaves  will  1 » . 1 1 ;  ir.it  tiiese  nr.-  .pickly  ent 
.itV  to  prevent  too  much  rvapora:  ion  frnu,  the  enttiiiL'. 
About  "111-  It  Ml  Tt  It  of  fill  ill.  li  of  the  h  af  stalk  is  lett  to 
serve  us  a  hum!  le  to  t  l.e  hud . 

The  ordinary  operation  „f  budding  i-  that  which  is 
■jhoM.  fi  in  the  i  1 1  u-.:  rs- ion  s ,    It  is  known  us  shifld  htid- 

dillg.  from  tin'  shape  of  the  rn'.'iVel  t.lld.     With  li  til  lli- 

Idiiderl,  sharp  knife,  (he  ..[..  ;iit,,r  v|n'.-s  off  tin-  I ■  ml  by 
placing  his  thimih  b.  n.  id  h  the  bud  nt.d  liit.Uie.g  a  deft 
and  quirk  stroke  of  the  I. hide,  .hist  tinder  t lie  hud  lie 
cuts  h  liith-  into  the  wood.  Some  hlldill  is  afterward  re- 
move this  hit  of  wood;  hut  this  is  not  essential.  If  tlil- 
woud  ii  somewhat  hard  ut.d  tlry,  or  if  it  cairns  seme 
pith  with  it.  It  mny  serve  to  dry  out  the  hud  or  to  pre- 
vent intimate  contact  with  the  cambium  of  the  stock,  In 
ordinary  operations  this  t  r  u  1 1  r  1 1  ft -i  i  of  \\  ood  is  tad  re- 
moved.    Most  builders  eut  all  the  buds  on  a  stick  before 

they  insert  any  of  them;  hut  they  ure  allowed  hang  to 
the  stick  l.y  their  upper  or  hover  emls,  being  sni|.|.cd  off 
l.y  the  knife  as  fast  as  they  are  needed  <l'ij!.  d.tll. 

The-  stuck  is  first  prepared  by  n  moving  all  the  leaves 
and  twign  from  the  area  which  is  !..  he  Padded,  In  the 
•  'ii"e  of  nursery  stork,  it  is  customary  tor  a  l.ov  to  strip 
the  lower  leaves  of  the  stork  a  day  or  so  in  aetvancc  of 
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the  budding.  If  the  stripping  Is  done  throe  or  four  day* 
or  a  week  before  the  budding.  It  will  sometime  cause 
tho  bark  to  set  und,  therefore,  Interfere  with  the  <i|H'm- 
tion.  Nurxery  tries  are  usually  budded  twmr  the  ground 
as  the  operator  eat.  work-not  more  than  L' or  .')  inrhes 
above  the  surface.  In  most  canes.  Ihu  budder  prefer*  U> 
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set  the  bud  on  the  north  side  of  the  Etock  in  order  thnt 

it  may  he  cbaded  from  the  hot  Mtn. 

A  'l  -shuped  inrtstun,  just  through  the  hnrk,  Is  mado 

on  the  stock  (Kig.  lO'Jt.  The  eroeswiso  inciFion  i»  usu- 
ally made  first.   As  the  opi-rator  takes  bU 

knife   from   the  last  incision  which  be 

tiiak'"«.  he  oi\es  it  ti  ih'fi  turn  to  right  and 

left  and  loosen-  tlie  ll:i|«s  of  the  liurk,  no 

that  the  bud  enn  easily  Ik:  inserted.  The 

bud   is   now  tak<  n   from   the    stii-k    U  d 

shoved  into  the  matrix  nmlenieath  the 

bark  until  it  is  entirely  within  the  cleft 

(  Vig.  '.<:;:!  | .  A  boy  follows  and  ties  the  hud. 

mailing  1  or  n  deft  turns  and  liotditig  the 

s'i'iukI  |.y  cvering  the  lower  end  under- 

m  nth  one  of  the  turn*  i  l  ig.  ii:i4  i.    No  wax 

or  other  covering  is  used.  Any  soft  strand 

may  In  u*o<|  for  this  |mr['ose.   It  wits  the 

old  netiiiii  I.,  me  hasswood  bark,  which 

Mas  taken  in  the  spring  ft  i  the  inner 

layers  ol  ti  e  berk  of  th<-  !uis^im.oi|  tree. 
This  tout,  rial  was  then  macerated  in  water 

am!  aflervvanls  pound'd  to  make  it  soft. 

Yarn  is  also  tis<  >'..    At  the   present  time 

railia  is  i.ni\ .  rsidlv  employ  ed.    '1'his  is  tin- 

stripping  of  an  oriental  palm,  and  it  can 

be  bou-ht  in  the  mail.<t  at  id-out  LM  ceulu 

per  pound,  and  at  that  price  is  cheaper 

than  home  tnaile  tuatt  rials;  it  is  also  bet- 
ter. It  is  customary  to  lay  it  on  the  ground 

or  in  a  dump  place  over  nt^ht  in  order  K> 

soften  it  and  to  allow  the  operator  to  Mat 

ten  out  the  strands.    This  ratlin  is  cut  jn 

the  lensrth  to  Ml  it  befi  .re  I  be  t  y  itli»  is  begun 

and  the  butn-h  of  strands  is  then  held  underneath  the 

beit  or  curried  in  a  box.  Kor  bmlditig.  the  operator  pre- 
fers a  small,  thin -hla. led  knife,  with  a  rounded  er 
iliumb  shaped  cuMiriL-  surface  il'  ig.  V.O). 

When  budding  is  performed  late  in  the  season,  the 
bud  doe-  not  throw  out  a  shoot  until  the  following 
spring,    it  merely  grows  fast  e>r  "sticks"  to  1|ie  slock 

Two  or  thus  we,  ks  after  the  setting  of  the  hud.  the 
blindage  is  rut  so  that  it  will  not  restrict  the  swelling  of 
the  stock.  If  the  stock  grows  Very  rapidly,  it  may  lie 
m  cessiiry  to  cut  the  bandage  ho/ore  that  time.  Nothing 
mere  i-  done  witli  the  tree  until  the  following  spring,  nt 
which  time  the  w  hole  tree  is  cut  off  ahoutotie  inch  abort- 
the  hud.  This  our  |.ud  now  [brows  out  shoots  mid  makes 
:.  very  h<  nvy  ».-rowth.  being  inipelh-t  by  the  strong  root. 
Ihirmg  tins  lu-st  .i:i>„n  of  growth  a  peach  tree  will  ut - 
tain  tin  height  of  four  to  six  feet,  and  bo  rea-l v  for  mar 
b'-t  in  ti  e  If  the  bud  is   set  early  in  the  spring 

it  will  throw  out  a  si  t  trie  sum.' season':  but  or.lim.ri  K 

it  would  n--T  make  the  growth  in  our  -euson  tlmt  the  Inn! 
•  lues  in  the  other  case.    Spring  budding  ill  the  op,.rl  „lr 
is  rarely  employed  in  nursery  practice.    It  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  top  bud.  hug  i,f  istablished  plants,  li, 
budding  pi:e  to  ts,  it    is   important   to  keep  down  the 
.i:'ki-rs  t'roin  r  he  - 1 .  i.  k  . 
Ill    the   ,s>,,utb  a   peach    tree  mnv   be   large   inolieh  in 
■  Int.-.  if  ti,,-  s,  ,.ds  are  plardec.  in  February  or  March,  to 
..i-    Mi-!, led      1  be  bin!  ml)  grow-  I  he  satin-  year,  and  l-\ 

"h.ll  will  mas-  i,  shhibb-  tr.-t  .  This  operation  o |  hnitdii.g 
o.  <  i.riy  s-.ii.in.  r  .  n  st,..-'-.  w  hich  grow  ihut  vear  is 
:.lnowi  a,  .lino  l.u.ldilii:.  As  a  rule,  .liilie  budded  tre<'S 
ore  si,,;. |  ;,t  I  Vo,  lid  1, 1 1  • :  .1  c '.  I  t  f  •  ■- :  I  -lit  f  lie  >  can  lie  die 
ta: tn-  I  i an   >  rrtr  -  ■  -oner. 

Tlo  ie  a-,-  t  v  other  kinds  of  buddm;;.  Some  of 
i'-.i-si-  v.,'  I"-  lent.,!  11,  Am.-rietin  writings.  None  of 
•M-,-  ,.:h.  i   -''.I---  of  l-'i-liiiiig,  li.niev.'r,  is  of  cotntn,  r 

ri:-!  "'  I  <•   in  iLts  country. 

1  omi  I  iso.  i  i,  the  ...p,  ration  of  inserting  a  twig 

or      :\  I\  co  n    nto  ;,  stock.   The  kinds  of  grafting  nr.' 

c  n  :  i  ■ ; .  r  i  s  .  |.  \'.  are  desctil.i-i]  hero,  Tlievio;i\  t.ccbss 
si  lied   in  J  cspt  l  ;  ;o  the  place  or  position  ol   tlie  I  loU  oil 

Hie  slock:  nxd-graf ting,  or  the  insertion  of  the  cion  in 
the  root  of  the  atoek;  crown-prafting,  or  the  Insertion 
of  the  cion  at  the  crown  ( surface  of  the  ground);  stem- 
grafting.  or  the  insertion  of  the  eion  In  any  part  of  the 
main  stem  or  trunk;  top-grafting,  or  the  insertion  of 
the  eion  in  the  top  or  branches  of  the  plant.  Grafting 
may  again  be  classified  in  respect  to  the  maturity  of  the 
cion;  dormant  wood  grafting;  and  softwood 
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<-eoos  grafting,  la  which  the  don  la  taken  from  green  or 
growing  wood. 

It  ia  customary  to  classify  grafting  in  respect  to  the 
way  in  which  tbe  unluu  is  made.  There  are  three 
/&  general  types  in  common  use  In  this  country: 
I  cleft-grafting,  whip-grafting,  veneer- grafting. 
B  C  left -grafting  consists  in  splitting  the  stock 
^  and  inserting  a  wedge-shape  cion  iuto  the  cleft. 
It  Is  employed  only  in  rather  lurge  stock* 
ably  in  those  which  are  an  inch  or  more 
in  diameter.  The  stock  is  cut  off.  and  it 
is  split  with  a  knife  made  fur  the  p 
pose.  The  cleft  is  then  held  open 
a  wedge  and  the  dons  are  inserted 
the  side  of  the  cleft  in  such  position 
that  tho  cambiums  of  the  stock  and 
cion  are  in  contact  ( Pig.  93G).  The  whole  surface 
ia  then  securely  waxed  in  order  to  prevent  evapo- 
ration and  to  protect  the  wounds  from  the  sun 
(Fig.  987).  Cleft-grafting  is  performed  in  early 
apring.  The  cions  are  taken  some  time  previously 
from  tho  last  year's  shoots.  They  are  stored  in  the 
cellar  or  other  cool  place  in  order  that  they  may 
be  perfectly  dormant.  It  is  customary  to  cut  them 
of  three  buds'  length  ;  but  if  the  shoot  ia  very 
long- jointed  and  if  the  variety  is  new  or  rare,  and 
the  wood  therefore  scarce,  they  may  bo  made  of 
one  or  two  buds.  The  wedge-shaped  part  should 
be  somewhat  thicker  on  the  outside  in  order  that 
it  may  be  clasped  tightly  in  tbe  cleft  (Fig.  938). 
It  la  customary  to  have  one  bud  near  the  top  of 
tho  wedge.  Although  this  bud  Is  covered  with 
was,  It  is  the  most  likely  to  grow,  since  it  is  nearest 
the  source  of  food  supply  and  is  lens  injured  by  ex- 
ternal conditions.  It  pushes  through 
the  was.  It  ia  customary  to  insert 
two  cions  in  all  stocks,  even  though 
only  one  branch  Is  desired.  By  in- 
serting two  ciona,  the  rhances  of 
success  are  doubled. and  the  wounds 
heal  better  If  a  twig  grows  on  each 
side.  After  a  year  or  two,  one  of 
the  ciona  may  be  cut  off  if  desired. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  grafting- 
wax,  bat  the  one  which  is  most 
serviceable  for  applying  with  tho 
open  air  Is  made  by 
pound  (by  weight)  of 
,  two  parts  of  " 


It  la  then  put  away  for  future  nse,  and  will  keep  indefi- 
nitely. When  used,  tbe  warmth  of  tbe  bands  will  cause 
it  to  soften.  The  hands  should  be  greased  to  prevent  it 
from  sticking. 

Cleft-grafting  is  the  method  usually  employed  in  the 
top-grafting  of  fruit  trees,  as  apples,  pears,  plums  and 
cherries.  Old  peach  trees  are  rarely  changed  over  to  a 
new  variety.  If  they  are,  budding  is  employed,  as  al- 
the  limbs  are  headed  back  so  that  new 
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<H4.  Oraftlng  knife  (X  H). 

wood  is  secured  in  which  the  buds  may  be  set.  It  is  im- 
portant, in  all  top-working  of  fruit  trees,  to  keep  down 
the  suckers  which  spring  up  around  the  eion,  and  which 
sometimes  completely  choke  it.  In  changing  over  Iho 
top  of  a  fruit  tree,  all  the  leading  branches  should  be 
grafted  (Fig.  JKJU).  It  Is  well  to  stand  at  some  distanco 
from  the  tree  and  make  a  mental  picture  of  how  the 
tree  will  look  when  the  new  top  is  secured:  tbe  grafts 
should  be  set  in  approximately  a  radius  from  the  center 
of  the  true.  It  is  rare  that  the  stock  should  be  lsrper 
thau  two  Inches  in  diameter  where  the  cions  are  set.  On 
some  of  the  main  branches  it  will  be  necessary  to  graft 
aide  branches  lower  down  in  order  to  fill  tbe  top  and  to 
afford  footholds  to  pickers  and  pruners.  It  will  require 
from  three  to  four  years  to  change  over  the  tree  to  a 
new  variety,  Each  year  a  little  more  of  tho  original  top 
is  removed,  and  the  ciona  take  more  and  more  of  the 
apace. 

Bark-grafting  ( Fig.  940)  is  a  most  excellent  method 
of  grafting  fairly  large  limbs,  since  It  does  not  injure 
the  stock  so  much  as  the  cleft-graft.  The  ciona  are  cut 
thin  and  inserted  between  the  bark  and  wood.  The  bark 
Is  securely  bound  to  hold  it  tight,  and  the  entire  surface 
is  waxed,  as  In  cleft-grafting.  This  method  Is  called 
crown-grafting  by  tho  French  and  English. 

Wkip-grnHi*g  Is  employed  in  the  nursery  and  on  very 
small  stocks.  It  is  not  used  In  top-Knifiing  except  now 
and  then  on  small  limbs.  The  pictures  sufficiently  Illus- 
trate how  the  work  is  done. 
The  cion  and  stock  should 
be  of  approximately  equal 
site.    Each  is  cut  off  in  a 
slanting   direction,   and  a 
split  or  tongue  Is  made  near 
the  middle.  The  same  shape 
is  given  to  cion  and  stock 
(Figs.  941,  942).  The  object 
of  the  tongue  is  to  hold  the 
parts  together  aecurely  ;  It 


The  cion  is  then  bound  to 
the  stock,  preferably  by 
means  of  waxed  cord.  If  the 
graft  is  above  ground,  the 
wounds  should  he  thorough- 
ly waxed  overthe  string-  If 
the  graft  is  below  ground, 
the  tie  will  be  nit  that  Is 


94i.  Veneec -graltinif. 


four  p*rU  of  resin.  The  melted  liquid  Is  poured  into  a 
pail  or  tub  of  water,  when  it  immediately  hardens.  It  is 
then  pulled  until  it  ia  light-colored  and  develops  a  grain. 


around  tbe  wound 
will  prevent  evaporation  and 
protect  it. 

Thechlef  use  of  the  whip- 
Kraft  is  in  root  -  grafting, 
which  Is  employed  chiefly 
on  apples  ami  mostly  at  the 

West.  In  the  East,  other  things  being  equal,  budded  ap- 
ple trees  are  preferable  to  root  unified  trees.  In  the 
West,  however.  It  i*  necessary  to  have  apple  trees  on 
roots  of  known  hardiness.  Tbe  seedling  stocks  are  not 
of  known  hardiness,  even  though  the  seeds  have  come 
from  the  hardiest  varieties.  It  is  therefore  customary 
to  use  ciona  6  to  12  In.  long,  grafted  onto  pieces  of  roots 
2&-4  in.  long  (Fig.  942).  Tbe  graft  is  set  so  deep  that 
only  the  top  bud  of  the  cion  projects  above  the  surface. 
The  piece  of  root  acts  a*  a  nurse,  and  roots  mav  start  from 
the  cion  itself  I  Fig.  94:»).  When  tho  tree  is  transferred  to 
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the  orchard,  thu  original  root  may  be  eat  off  In  ease  it  is 
not  very  vigorous  ;  although  this  U  not  done  if  the 
onion  seems  to  be  good  and  the  foster  roots  are  strung. 
This  root-grafting  is  done  in  winter  (Dec.  and  Jan. 
preferred) ;  the  grafts  are  stored  in  clean  sawdust,  sand 
or  moss  in  a  cool  cellar,  and  are  set  in  nursery  rows  in 
the  open  early  in  the  spring,  after  the  manner  of  grape 
cuttings. 

The  waxed  string,  with  which  the  whip-grafts  are 
tied,  may  be  made  by  dropping  a  ball  of  yam  into  the 
melted  grafting  wax  which  is  spoken  of  above.  In  Ave 
minutes  the  wax  will  have  penetrated  the  ball,  but  the 
strand  can  readily  be  unwound.  The  best  material  for 
this  purpose  is  No.  18  knitting  cotton.  This  Is  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  work  together,  and  yet  weak  enough 
so  that  it  may  be  broken  in  the  bands  without  cutting 
the  fingers.  It  will  ordinarily  decay  during  the  year,  and 
thereby  not  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  tree.  If  the 
U  done  in  a  room  at  a  living  temperature,  the 


946   Veneer- grafting. 

waxed  string  should  be  soft  enough  to  stick  to  the  stock 
without  being  tied.  Four  or  Are  turns  are  made  around 
the  union.  Waxed  Manila  paper,  out  in  narrow  strips, 
is  also  much  used;  also  single  strand  cotton  "chain"  or 
warp-thread,  either  waxed  or  not  waxed. 

Any  sharp  knife  with  a  handle  large  enough  to  bo 
grasped  readily  is  useful  for  whip- grafting.  The  blade 
should  be  thin,  and  the  steel  of  bent  quality.  The 
handle  should  also  be  strong.  Fig.  'MA  shows  a  common 
form  of  grafting  knife.  Good  shot— knives  may  be  used. 

Venetr-grafting,—  This  style  of  grafting,  which  is 
considerably  used  under  glass  with  fancy  and  orria- 
'  plants,  consists  In  simply  chancering  the  sur- 
of  clon  and  stock  and  applying  the  one  to  the 
other  (Fig.  94j).  The  cion  is  bound  to  the  stock  by 
raflia  or  other  material.  If  the  graft  is  In  the  open  the 
wounds  are  thoroughly  waxed  ;  but  in  the  house  they 
may  be  covered  merely  with  moss.  This  style  of  union 
is  used  with  herbaceous  plants,  as  well  as  on  hard 
wood.  Sometimes  tho  stock  is  severed  at  the  point  of 
onion,  as  In  Fig.  W5  ;  but  in  other  cases  it  Is  not  sev- 
ered nor  beaded  back  until  the  cion  has  taken  bold 
(Fig.  SM6).  In  the  latter  case,  the  stock  is  not  injured 
in  case  the  graft  does  not  grow. 

Herbaceous    grafiinq.  —  Pelargoniums,  cbrysantbc- 
and  othor  soft-wooded  greenhouse  plants  *re 


i  grafted  for  the  novelty  of  having  i 
one  variety  growing  on  the  same  root.  Probably  i 
herbaceous  plants  can  be  grafted  readily,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  endogens, 
which  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  the  operation, 
although  there  are  in- 
stances in  which  graft-      %  \f 
log  has  been  made  sue-  '**>Jrg. 
cessful    on    them.  In 
order  to  succeed  with  an 
herbaceous    cion,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  room 
be  rather  close  and  moist 
in  order  that  evaporation 
may  not  be  very  rapid. 
One  should  endeavor  to 


<M7.  Inarching  the 


secure  the  general  con- 
ditions which  obtain  in  a 
goexl  propapating  house. 
The  temperature  should 
be  kept  rather  below  the 
normal  for  that  species 
until  union  has  taken 
place.  It  is  usually  beat 
to  cover  the  union  with 
moss  or  some  other  ma- 
terial in  order  to  protect 
the  wound  and  to  check 
evaporation.  Best  re- 
stilts  are  secured  when 
the  cion  is  firm  in  tex- 
ture, as  also  in  the  case 
of  herbaceous  cuttings.  The  kind  of  graft  is  of 
less  importance,  although  It  ia  customary  to  use  the 
veneer-graft  cions.  since  there  is  less  injury  to  the  stock 
and  the  outer  surfaces  are  easily  applied  to  each  other. 
The  clon  ordiuarily  consists  of  one  or  two  joints,  and  it 
the  leaves  are  large,  they  are  cut  In  two,  as  in  the  iu»k 
ing  of  softwood  cuttings. 

Inarching.  — In  those  cases  in  which  nnlon  takes 
place  with  much  difficulty,  it  ia  possible  to  effect  the 
conjunction  by  allowing  the  cion  to  grow  fast  to  the 
stock  before  the  cion  is  severed  from  ita  own  roots. 
The  plant  which  It  Is  desired  to  have  grow  on  the 
stock  is  bent  over  to  the  stock,  the  surfaces  of  the  two 
are  exposed  so  that  the  cambiums  may  be  pressed 
together,  nnd  the  two  are  then  bound  until  union 
place.  In  some  cases  a  tongue  ia  made  in 
both  the  clon  and  the  stock,  much  as  in 
whip-grafting,  so  that  the  surface  of  contact 
is  greater  and  the  parts  are  held  together 
more  securely.  When  the  cion  baa  be- 
come thoroughly  established  on  the  stock, 
the  clon  is  severed  from  its  own  root  and 
the  top  of  the  stock  is  cut  off.  This  inarch- 
ing or  grafting  by  approach  Is  also  used  in 
the  greenhouse  when  it  is  desired  to  trans- 
fer the  whole  top  or  the  whole  branch  of  one 
plant  to  another.  The  Illustration  (Fig.  SM7) 
shows  such  a  case.  Inarching  is  seldom 
employed  in  this  country  in  a  commercial 
way. 

Inarching  ia  sometimes  employed  to  unite 
two  branches  into  one  for  tho  purpose  of 
making  a  specimen  fruit  grow  larger.  If, 
for  example,  a  twig  of  an  apple  treo  is  In- 
arched into  a  limb  just  back  of  a  fruit,  the 
extra  food  supply  may  cause  that  fruit  to 
grow  larger,  ami  a  finer  specimen  may  be 
obtained.  This  use  of  tho  graft  is  employed 
only  for  the  purpose  of  securing  extra  fine 
specimens  for  exhibition  or  other  purposes, 

liritlijr  (jtnttiutj .  —Wounds  or  girdles  may 
be  bridged  by  cions,  as  in  Fig.  948.  Trim 
the  edges  of  the  girdle  to  the  fresh,  firm 
tissue,  insert  cions  which  are  whittled  wedge- 
shape  at  each  end,  draw  bandages  around 
the  trunk  so  as  to  hold  the  free  edges  of  the 
bark  and  the  ends  of  the  cions,  and  pour 
melted  wax  over  the  work.  This  operation 
is  performed  in  spring,  with  dormant  cions. 
Prevent  the  huds  from  throwing  out  shoots. 
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If  th«  dona  are  placed  close  together,  they  trill  soon 
unite  along;  their  sides  and  make  a  continuous  covering 
of  the  wound. 

Literature.  —  Kor  farther  discussion  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  grafting,  the  reader  is  referred  to  current  works 
on  fruit-growing  ;  also  to  the  two  American  s|(ecial 
books  on  the  subject— Puller's  "Propagation  of  Plants" 
and  Bailey's  "Nursery-Book."  In  English  work,  "Bal- 
tefs  "Budding  and  Grafting"  is  standard.  It  is  an  Eng- 
T-L'Artdeareffer."  L.  H.  B. 

CHICKPEA..   Cieer  arietinum. 

OBAXMANOIS  (Greek,  gramma  ;  perhaps  referring 
to  the  markings  of  the  fls.).  Orchiddcea,  tribe  I'dndea. 
Species  about  4,  of  Madagascar  and  Java.  Pseudobulbs 
short  and  thick,  with  foliage-leaves  only  at  their  sum- 
mit, hence  not  enclosed  in  the  leaf -sheaths :  fl. -clusters 
from  the  base,  niany-fld.,  pendulous:  Ms.  not  spurred; 
middle  sepal  strongly  concave,  lateral  sepals  somewhat 
•ac  shaped  at  base,  free,  spreading;  petals  ascending, 
somewhat  different  in  form  and  color;  lip  3-lobed,  with 
erect  lateral  lobes  ami  recurved  middle  lobe  ;  column 
slender,  winged.  Nearer  Cymbidium,  differing  chiefly 
in  having  the  foliage-leaves  only  at  the  end  of  the 
pseudobuib,  and  the  rostcllum  crescent-shaped  (In  Cyrn- 
bidiumit  is  triangular).  Prom  Grammatophyllum  (which 
»**>), Grammangis  differs  In  the  attachment  of  its  pol- 
len masses  and  in  the  position  of  its  foliage-leaves. 
Be*t  cultivated  in  baskets  hung  near  the  glass,  where 
the  light  is  most  intense.  The  plants  can  also  be  grown 
successfully  in  pots  placed  near  the  glass,  or  fastened 
to  blocks,  but  in  the  latter  case  they  must  be  given  more 
water. 

Elliail,  Reichb.  f.  (Grammatophyllum  Eltisii, 
Lindl).  Pseudobulb*  7-11  in.  long,  each  bearing  5-45 
Ivs.:  Ivs. ft.  long:  sepals  yellow,  elegantly  marked 
with  dark  transverse  lines;  petals  and  lip  pale  pink,  the 
latter  with  a  strong  mid-nerve.  Summer.  Madagascar. 
B.M.  5179. 

O  Huttoni.  B.  *  H  (Cymbidlnm  Huttoni.  Honk,  f  ).  Psewlo- 
tmU»*  of  a  single  inlrmmle.  3-5  in.  loug.  elong»t«sl.nl>ovohl. 
grrs-a:  Ivv  inp»iisj.0-Win.lmig,2-'.J^iii.  wide. dark  green,  corin- 
r—-i*  :  raceme  about  10-fld..  drooping:  sepxW  ohovate,  re- 
curred, light  brown  ontslde.  streaked  transverseljr  inside  with 
rh<*-olate  color:  lip  greenish,  with  chocolate  »trlpo».  June. 
J.va^  U  M.  MTfl  T.  H.  Kr.AitNr.v,  Jit. 

ORAMMANTHES  (Greek,  letter  /low  r;  the  petal*  of 
the  full-colored  varieties  with  a  darker  mark  like  a  letter 
V,  whence  al«o  the  name  of  the  synonymous  genus  I'un- 
anthes).  Umssulaee<r .  This  genus  Include*  a  small, 
half-hardy,  annual,  succulent  plant,  with  thick,  fleshy 
lv».  and  yellow  fls.,  which  grows  al>out  0  In.  high  and 
is  used  for  edgings,  baskets  and  pots.  All  the  9  spe- 
cific names  are  now  referred  to  one,  G.  gentianoide*.  Be- 
side the  type,  4  botanical  varieties  were  recognized  in 
Plora  Capensis  2:331  (IK61-2).  Calyx  bell-shaped,  scmi- 
5-fld.;  corolla  tube  as  long  as  the  calyx ;  limb  5-6-lohed: 
carpels  5-6,  many-ovulecl,  with  awl-shaped  styles:  scales 
minute,  and  evanescent:  follicles  many-seeded. 

gentianoldei,  DC.  Glabrous,  somewhat  glaucous: 
branches  forking:  stems  rigid,  fltiform:  Ivs.  opposite, 
distant  :  fls.  orange,  vellow,  or  creamy  while,  ami 
marked  as  above  de.scrilH.l.  Cape.  B.M.  4607  ami  0*01. 
K.S.  5:518.  The  type  (var.  vera.  Haw.)  has  Ivs.  ovate- 
oblong  :  limb  of  corolla  ovate-oblong,  a  tiiird  longer 
than  the  stamens.  Var.  cnlorsllora,  flaw.,  has  Iv*.  ob- 
fls.  a  little  larger;  limb  of  corolla  ovate. 
,  twice  as  long  as  the  stamens.  \y  M. 

GRAMM ATOPHTLLUM  (Greek,  gramma,  a  line  or 
streak,  and  pkvlton,  leaf  ;  probably  referring  to  tin- 
parallel  leaf -veins).  (Jrchidaenr,  trilte  \'<lml>ir.  A 
small  genus  of  perhaps  8  or  9  epiphytic  species,  of  which 
about  half  are  well-defined,  inhabiting  the  islands 
from  Madagascar  to  the  Philippines  and  New  Guinea. 
The  genus  includes  some  of  the  largest  and  showiest  of 
cultivated  orchids.  Roots  numerous:  steins  or  pseudo- 
bulbs  many-leaved  :  Ivs.  long,  ribbon-shaped,  thick, 
evergreen  :  racemes  long-stalked,  loosely  many  rid., 
springing  from  near  the  base  of  the  pseudohulli:  flu. 


large,  not  obviously  spurred;  sepals  and  petals  nearly 
equal,  spreading;  lip  comparatively  small,  with  margin 
entirely  free,  3-lobed,  with  erect  lateral  lobes;  column 
slender.  Allied  genera  are  Grammangis  and  Cymbidium, 
from  both  of  which  Grammatophyllum  differs  In  having 
the  pollen  masses  each  borno  upon  an  appendage  of  the 
stalk,  while  in  the  two  related  genera  they  are 
to  a  common  stalk  without  special  appends 
The  few  . 

bloomers  that  the  flowering  of  a  fine  example  is  i 
thing  of  an  event.  They  are  propagated  from  pieces  of 
the  pseudobulb*.  The  plants  are  best  grown  In  good- 
sized  and  well-drained  pots  filled  with  peat,  and  need 
considerable  water  while  actively  growing.  They  should 
be  allowed  to  rest  occasionally.  Season  of  bloom  and 
further  cultural  details  with  each  species. 

T.  H.  Kkabnky,  Jr. 
Cultivate  Grammatophyllums  in  shallow  perforated 
pans  three-fourths  tilled  with  broken  potsherds.  The 
solid  part  of  the  potting  material  should  be  of  fern 
fiber  packed  very  tight  and  thin.  Place  near  the  strong- 
est sunlight,  under  lightly  shaded  glass.  Keep  a  tem- 
perature of  70°  to  93°  In  tho  growing  season, 
plenty  of  water  while  growing.  They  need  a  long 
son  of  rest,  without  water,  in  a  shaded  house,  in  a  tem- 
perature of  50°  to  55°.  Wm  Matiixws. 

a.  Pseudobulbs  rery  long,  comparatively  slender. 
•pecidtura,  Blume  (G.  SanderiUnum,  Hort.).  Lbttkr 


Puakt. 
Ivs. 


urne 

Pseudobulbs  6-10  ft. 
1-2  ft.  long: 


long,  slender,  flexuous: 

times  0  ft.  long  from  the" ha.se  of  the  stalk:  fls.  numer 
ous,  6  in.  in  diam.,  clear  yellow,  spotted  with  deep  red- 
purple.  Winter.  Malavan  region,  notably  Java.  G.C 
111.7:297;  14:15;  22:11.".,  147;  i:i:l.  B.M.  5157.  — This 
magnificent  plant,  one  of  the  very  largest  of  its  family, 
has  been  well-named  tho  "O^ucen  of  Orchids."  A  huge 
individual  growing  on  a  tree  in  the  open  at  the  Bo- 
tanical Garden  of  Bultcnxorg,  .lava,  has  the  following  di- 
mensions: diameter  of  whole  plant,  18  ft.;  collar  about  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  formed  by  the  closely  interwoven  roots 
7'i  ft.  in  diameter,  2!4  ft.  thick,  and  over  3  ft.  high: 
flower-clusters  (appearing  at  the  same  time)  50-60,  each 
2  ft.  or  more  in  length  and  bearing  70-100  flowers.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  huge  plant  is  an  epi- 
phyte! Temperature,  especially  soil  temperature,  should 
be  carefully  regulated  in  growing  this  plant.  Owing  to 
the  brighter  light,  it  does  better  in  American  than  in 
European  hothouses. 

aa.  Pseudobulbs  comparatively  short  and  thick,  leafy 
only  at  summit. 
n.  Fls.  greenish  or  yellowish,  spotted  with  ftroicn. 

Femliinum,  Iteiebb.  f.  (G.  MeasurtsiAnum,  Hort.). 
I.v.i.  4-6:  fl.  clusters  sometimes  15  at  one  time,  each 
over  5  ft.  long  and  containing  over  60  lis.:  sepals  and 
petuls  narrow,  cream  color  to  greenish  yellow,  tipped 
and  spotted  with  brown  and  purple;  lip  streaked  with 
purple.  Apr.  Island  of  AmlM.ina.  Philippine  Islands(t). 
.1.11.  III.  29:123.  G.M.  .14:334. -The  fls.  are  smaller  and 
tho  spots  fewer  and  smaller  than  in  Rumphianura. 

Bumphianum.  Miq.  (C.  GniUlmi  II,  Kranilin). 
Pseudobulbs  G~8  in.  long,  ovoid  or  fusiform:  Ivs.  1-2  ft. 
long:  raceme  nodding  or  hanging,  3— 1  ft.  long  from  the 
base  of  the  stalk:  tls.  often  30-3.r),  3  In.  in  diameter, 
green  outside,  green  blotched  with  brown-purple  within; 
sepals  and  |H-ta]s  similar;  lip  purple-veined,  downy. 
.Molucca  Islands,  Borneo,  New  Guinea,  ami  I  f)  thu  Phil- 
ippines.  B.M.  7.VI7.  —  A  large,  showy  species. 

mi.  fls.  brown,  streaked  irilh  green. 
multilldrum,  Lindl.  I.vs.  3-4:  tl.  clusters  nearly  2  ft. 
long.  Summer.  Philippine  Islands.  P.M.  0:217.  —  This 
very  desirable  species  has  not  yet  founil  its  way  Into 
American  trade.  It  is  easily  grown,  either  in  a  pot  filled 
with  a  well-.lrained  'compost  of  heath  soil  and  potsherds," 
or  merely  fastened  to  copper  wire  and  hung  from  tho 
roof. 

a  fhlisii.  I.imll  =Gr»mm»ngU  EllUll.— fl.  Indetrrminale. 
H„rl .-!-«.  lerie,um.  Hort.- I  T.  U.  Kka&NKY,  Jr. 

GRAN  A  DILL  A.    Consult  PxtssHlora. 
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GBAPE.  The  Grape  is  probably  the  oldest  of  i 
ticated  fruits.  It  la  probable  that  wine  was  made  from 
ft  before  the  species  wm  brought  into  cultivation.  It 
seems  to  have  been  cultivated  at  the  dawn  of  hiBtorv. 
IU  product  was  certainly  no  rarity  iu  Noah's 


or  Fox-Orape  type,  a,  Simtaras  6,  lirljclilini 


The  Grape  of  history  is  the  Old  World  Vitit  vinifera, 
the  "  wine-bearing  Vitis,"  probably  native  to  Asia.  The 

Saramount  use  of  the  Grape  ulwnj  s  has  been  the  pro- 
uction  of  wine.  A  subsidiary  value  is  the  production 
of  raisins;  and  another  is  the  production  of  fruit  for 
the  dessert  and  for  culinary  uses.  Great  efforts  were 
made  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  the  Kuropean  Grapo 
into  the  American  colonics,  but  the  efforts  resulted 
in  failure.  It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  pres- 
ent century  that  the  chief  causes  of  this  failure  be- 
came known  :  the  depredations  of  the  phylloxera  and 
mildew,  — and  even  then  the  causes  were  discovered 
largely  because  these  enemies  bud  made  incursions  into 
the  vineyards  of  Europe.  In  the  meantime,  one  or  two 
of  the  native  species  of  Vitis  had  been  ameliorated,  and 
American  viticulture  had  become  established  on  a 
unique  and  indigenous  basis,  and  the  fruits  are  grown 
to  eat  rather  than  to  drink.  So  fully  did  the  early 
American  ventures  follow  European  t  u-.i  -  that  the 


ments  finally  failed  because  of  the 
black  rot. 

Of  all  countries,  North  America  is  richest  in  sp 
of  Vitis  (see  the  article  l  itis).  These  species  range 
ocean  to  ocean  and  from  the  Brlilxh  possessions 
to  the  tropics.  The  species  which  has  been  most 
improved  is  Vitit  £MMMM  of  the  Atlantic  slope, 
although  it  seems  to  possess  lesj»  native  merit 
than  some  of  the  southwestern  species-types.  Of 
this  species  are  the  Concord  and  Catawba  types 
(Kigs.  949-951).  To  some  extent  it  has  been  hy- 
bridized with  Vitis  vinifera  (as  in  Agawam,  Lind- 
ley,  Barry,  and  others  of  E.  S.  Rogers'  varieties), 
and  with  native  species.  Already  a  number  of 
the  popular  varieties  represent  such  wide  depar- 
tures that  they  cannot  be  referred  positively  to 
any  species.  Of  the  hi-,  Delaware  and  Isabella 
are  examples.  The  second  most  important  species, 
in  point  of  amelioration,  is  Vitis  attivalis,  from 
which  several  of  the  bext  wine  Grapes  have 
sprung  (Fig.  952).  The  Host-oak  Grape  (  Vitis 
hinseeomi,  or  V.  rrtliralit,  var.  Linseeomi)  of 
the  Southwest,  is  one  of  the  most  promising  spe- 
cies, and  already  has  given  excellent  results  in 
hybridisation.  See  Figs.  953,  954.  I'.  rvtundi- 
Mia  of  the  South  has  given  the  Scuppcmong 
and  a  few  less  known  forms.  Beyond  these  spe- 
cies, there  are  none  which  have  given  varieties 
of  great  commercial  importance,  although  consid- 
erable has  been  done  in  improving  them.  Some 
of  the  best  of  the  wild  species  are  practically 
untouched  ;  there  Is  only  a  comparatively  small 
area  of  our  great  country  which  has  yet  de- 
veloped large  Interests  In"  Grape-growing  :  the 
tirape-types  of  a  century  hence,  therefore,  may 
be  expected  to  be  very  nnlike  the  present  day 
varieties.  For  an  extended  sketch  of  American 
drape  history,  see  "Evolution  of  Our  Native 
Fruits."  The  American  Grape  literature  is  volu- 
minous. Fifty  authors  have  written  on  the  sub- 
ject. Yet  there  is  very  little  of  this  writing  which 
catches  the  actual  spirit  of  American  Grape- 
growing  ;  this  fact,  together  with  the  intrinsic 
Intricacy  and  diversity  of  the  subject  Itself, 
makes  it  seem  wise  to  devote  considerable  spare 
to  the  Grape  in  this  Cyclopedia. 
While  the  native  Grape  was  being  ameliorated  in  the 
East,  the  Old  World  I  .(..  vinifera  was  becoming  es- 
tablished on  the  Pacific  slope.  In  fact,  Vitit  vinttera 
has  there  run  wild.  The  phylloxera  and  mildew  are  not 
native  there,  and  the  climate  better  suits  the  species. 
The  Pacific  coast  viticulture,  therefore,  Is  of  the  Old 
World  kind.  Wine  is  the  leading  revenue  of  the  Urape. 

We  now  know  that  the  phylloxera  or  root-louse  can  be 
evaded  when  the  vinifera  Grape  is  grafted  on  native  or 
resistant  stocks,  and  the  mildew  can  be  combated  by 
fuiigicides.  Of  late  years,  therefore,  new  efforts  have 
lieen  made  to  grow  the  wine  Grape  in  the  eastern  states, 
and  In  the  southern  latitudes  some  of  these  experiments 
promised  well  for  a  time.  However,  so  great  attention  is 
required  in  order  to  produce  a  satisfactory  product  as  to 
discourage  the  growing  of  vinifera  varieties  in  the  open 
in  the  East.  Vinifera  types  will  always  be  special 
Grapes  in  the  East,  adapted  only  to  particular  conditions, 
for  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  can  compete  with 


ti rapes  were  usu- 
ally planted  on 
terraced  slopes, as 
they  are  on  the 
Khine  and  nl  out 
the  continental 
lakes.  Even  to 
this  day  the  ter- 
race ridges  can 
be  traced  in  s<  me 
of  the  sir  pes 
shout  Cinciui  ati. 
where  I.ntigwr  rth 
srid  Others  ci  lti- 
vated  the  Giape 
fifty  years  and 
more  ago.  Those 
early  experl 


990.  The  Labrusea  type  ol  Orspe.  camprialnf  most  ol  the  common  Amtrican  varieties. 
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the  more  easily  grown  and  cosmopolitan  native  varieties. 
Under  glass,  however, the  vinifera  varieties  thrive;  below 
a  special  discussion  is  given  to  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

The  greatest  development  of  the  native  Grape  indus- 
try has  taken  place  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  bordering 
lakes  and  large  streams.  These  areas  are  the  lower 
Hudson  river  valley  ;  the  region  of  the  central-western 
New  York  lakes  ;  the  Lake  Erie  region  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  There  are  also  important 
Grape  Interests  In  Ontario,  Michigan,  and  other  northern 
parts.  There  is  considerable  interest  In  Grape  culture 
in  the  cooler  parts  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  there 
are  enlarging  areas  in  the  country  extending  from  the 
Otark  regiou  southward.  Nearly  all  the  country,  ex- 
cepting the  northernmost  parts,  raises  Grapes,  but  in 
most  cases  the  growing  of  them  cannot  be  said  to  be 
extensive  enough  to  be  called  an  industry.  Although 
the  Grape  sections  of  the  North  hug  tho  water  areas 
and  the  land,  therefore,  is  often  ateep,  all  Grape  growers 
prefer  nearly  level  land.  The  Old  World  plantations 
are  largely  on  very  steep  lands  ;  such  lands,  by  virtue 
of  their  warmth  and  drainage,  are  thought  to  give  an 
extra  quality  of  wine.  These  ideas  were  brought  to  this 
country,  and  many  of  our  early  vineyards  were  planted 
on  terraced  slopes.  But  we  grow  Grapes  for  a  different 
purpose  from  the  Europeans,  and  land  is  cheap  and 
labor  is  dear.  Old  World  methods  cannot  be  followed 
in  the  American  commercial  plantations. 

The  ideal  bunch  of  Grapes  is  one  which  is  of  medium 
site  for  the  variety,  compact,  uniformly  developed  and 
ripened  throughout,  containing  no  small  or  diseased 
berries,  and  with  the  bloom  intact.  A  very  dense  or 
crowded  cluster  is  not  the  most  desirable,  for  all  the 
berries  cannot  develop  fully,  and  the  cluster  is  not  easily 
bandied  when  the  fruit  is  eaten.  Fig.  955  shows  a  clus- 
ter of  good  shape  and  compactness  ;  Fig.  956  is  too 
broad  and  irregular  ;  Figs,  it", 7  and  908  are  rather  too 
dense  and  compact. 

The  American  Grape  is  essentially  a  dessert  fruit.  It 
Is  eaten  from  the  hand.  There  srr  several  manufactured 

products,  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  wine,  they  are 
yet  of  minor  importance. 
Americans  are  not  a  wine- 
drinking  people,  and  wine 
la  a  secondnry  output  of 
the  Grape  in  the  eastern 
states,  although  there  are 
many  large  wine-cellars  in 
New  York  and  Ohio,  and 
the  product  is  of  excellent 
quality.  I'n  fermented 
grape  Juice  Is  a  product 
which  deservedly  is  grow- 
ing in  popularity.  Tho 
lack  of  secondary  domestic 
uses  of  the  Grape  is  one 
reason  for  the  very  serious 
gluts  in  the  markets. 
However,  one  year  with 
another,  the  profit  on  a 
good  vineyard  may  be  ex- 
pected to  exceed  that  on 
the  staple  farm  crop*. 

The  American  book  liter- 
ature of  the  Grape  Is  near- 
ly as  large  as  that  of  all 
the  tree  fruits  combined. 
Probably  100  books,  counting  the  various  editions,  have 
been  published  in  North  America  since  Adlum's  volume 
in  1823  ( see  "  Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits,"  pp.  117- 
128).  The  earlier  books  were.founded  largely  on  Euro- 
pean practices.  The  leading  current  works  are:  'Rush- 
berg  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Grape  Growers'  Man- 
ual;" Mitiky's  "Our  Native  Grape:"  Fuller's  "Grape 
Cultarist;"  Husmann's  "American  Grape  Growing  and 
Wine  Making."  For  the  Pacific  slope,  Husmann's 
"Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making  In  California,"  Wick- 
son's  "California  Fruits,"  and  Elsen's  "  Raisin  Industry" 
are  current  guides.  Detailed  discussions  of  pruning 
and  method*  of  training  are  contained  in  "The  Prun- 
ing-Book."  A  standard  European  monograph  is  Foe'x's 
"Cours  C«m p let  de  Viticulture." 


Pruning  and  Training.  — A  Grape  vine  la  pruned  In 
order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  wood  (that  is,  to  thin  or 
to  limit  the  amount  of  fruit),  and  to  keep  the  plant 
within  manageable  shape  and  bounds.  A  vine  is  trained 


HI.  Champion,  one  ol  the 
early  -  season  Lsbruscs*. 
but  of  poor  quality  (X  ' ,  1 


Ml.  Horticultural  product  ol  Vitis  aestivalis— Ondsrdonk. 
scsdUnx  of  Herbcmont  IX  %). 

in  order  to  keep  it  off  the  ground,  out  of  the  way  of  the 
workmen,  and  to  so  arrange  the  fruit  that  It  will  be  well 
exposed  to  light  and  air.  In  order  to  understand  the 
pruning  of  Grapes,  the  operator  must  fully  grasp  this 
principle:  fruit  i$  borne  on  wood  of  the  preitnt  sen 
son,  11  hu  h  arises  from  wood  of  the  previous  season.  To 
illustrate  :  A  growing  shoot,  or  cane  of  1899,  makes 
buds.  In  1900  a  shoot  arises  from  each  bud;  and  near 
the  base  of  this  shoot  the  Grapes  are  borne  (1  to  4  clus- 
ters on  each).  This  i*  shown  in  Fig.  959.  The  1899 
shoot  is  shown  at  the  top.  The  191X1  shoot  bears  4  clus- 
ters of  Grapes.  While  every  bud  on  the  1899  shoot  may 
produce  shoots  or  canes  in  1900,  only  the  strongest  of 
these  new  shoots  will  bear  fruit.  The  skilled  Grape 
grower  can  tell  by  the  looks  of  bis  cane  (as  he  prunes 
it,  in  winter)  which  buds  will  give  rise  to  the  Grape- 
producing  wood  the  following  season.  The  larger  and 
stronger  buds  usually  give  best  results;  but  if  the  cane 
itself  la  very  big  and  stout,  or  if  it  Is  very  weak  and 
slender,  he  does  not  expect  good  results  from  any  of  its 
buds.  A  hard,  well-ripened  cane  the  diameter  of  a  man's 
little  finger  Is  the  Ideal  slse. 

The  second  principle  to  be  mastered  is  this:  A  vint 
ihould  bear  only  n  limited  number  of  tlu$ter$,  —  t*y 
from  30  to  80.  A  shoot  bears  clusters  near  its  base;  be- 
yond these  clusters  the  shoot  grows  into  a  long,  leafy 
eane.  An  average  of  two  clusters  may  lie  reckoned  to  a 
shoot.  If  the  vine  is  strong  enough  to  bear  GO  clusters, 
30  good  buds  must  be  left  at  the  annual  pruning.  How 
much  a  Tine  should  be  allowed  to  bear  will  depend  on 
the  variety,  distance  apart  of  the  vines,  strength  of  the 
•oil,  age  of  the  vine,  system  of  pruning,  and  the  ideals 
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of  the  grower.  The  Concord  is  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  productive  of  Crapes.  Twelve  to  15  lbs.  Is  >  fair 
crop  for  a  mature  vine;  20  lbs.  is  a  heavy  crop;  2't  lbs. 
Is  a  Very  heavy  crop.  An  average  cluster  of  Concord 
will  weigh  %-7i>  lb.  The  vine  may  be  expected  to  carry 
from  30  to  GO  clusters;  and  the  annual  pruning  will  leave 
from  15  to  30  buds. 

Since  the  bearing  wood  springs  from  new  canes,  it 
follows  that  the  fruit  of  the  Crape  is  each  year  borne 
farther  from  the  main  trunk  of  the  vine.  Observe  that 
the  fruit  of  wild  vines  is  borne  beyond  reach  when  they 
climb  over  thicket-*  and  trees.  It  Is  a 
priino  object  of  the  Orape-grower  to 
obviate  this  difficulty.  The  third  prin- 
ciple in  the  pruning  of  Crape  vines  is 
this:  The  bearing  iroo<l  should  be  kept 
near  the  original  trunk  or  head  of  the 
vine.  When  one 
enne  Is  sending 
out  fruit-bearing 
shoots,  another 
shoot  is  taken  out 
from  near  the 
main  trunk  or 
head  to  furnish 
f  ru  1  t-be  ar i  n g 
shoots    for  the 


any  time.  These  ore  usually  weak  and  are  removed, 
but  now  and  then  n  strong  one  arises.  Spur  pruning  is 
now  rarely  used  except  in  Crapes  grown  on  arbors  or 
under  glass,  in  which  coses  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
long,  permanent  trunk.  On  arbors  it  is  best  to  carry 
one  arm  or  trunk  from  each  root  to  the  top  of  the  frame 
work.  Each  year  the  lateral  caucs  are  cut  back  to  spurs 
of  two  or  three  buds.  The  pruning  of  glasshouse  Grapes 
ia  discussed  under  Grapes  under  Glass. 

The  current  systems  of  pruning  rvnew  to  a  head  — or 
to  the  main  trunk— each  year.  The  trunk  of  the  vine  i» 
carried  up  to  the  desired  height  — to  one  of  tho  wires  of 
tho  trellis— and  one  or  more  canes  are  taken  out  from 
its  top  each  year.  The  object  is  to  keep  the  bearing 
wood  near  tho  main  trunk  and  to  obviate  the  use  of 
spurs.  This  type  of  pruning  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  961. 
This  engraving  shows  the  bead  of  a  vine  seven  years 
old,  and  on  which  two  canes  are  allowed  to  remain  after 
each  annual  pruning.  The  port  extending  from  6  to  f 
and  d  is  the  base  of  the  bearing  cane  of  1.VJ.  In  the 
winter  of  1892-3,  this  cane  is  cut  off  at  d,  and  the  new 
cane,  «,  is  left  to  make  the  bearing  wood  of  1893. 
Another  cane  sprung  from  f,  but  it  waa  too  weak  to 
leave  for  fruiting.  It  was,  therefore,  cut  away.  The  old 
stub,  ?<,  /,  d,  will  be  cut  away  a  year  hence,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1893-4.  In  the  meantime,  arenewal  cane  will  have 
grown  from  the  stub  e,  which  is  left  for  that  purpose. 


953    Hybrid  o(  Vltls  Linseoomi  and  a  Po« 
Orapc  derivative— Huamann  (X  ■>»!. 


9M.  Hybrid  of  Vitis  Linaccimi  and  an  csttvalia  oU- 
stxjol— Hermann  Jaeger  t. 


next  year;  and  the  other  or  older  cane  l>  entirely  cut 
away  after  the  fruit  is  off.  That  is,  the  wood  is  con- 
stantly renewed;  and  the  new  shoots  which  are  to  give 
bearing  wood  the  following  year  ore  called  renewals. 
Tin-re  are  some  systems  of  Crape  training  which  renew 
back  to  the  root  every  year  or  two,  and  these  have  been 
called  renewal  systems ;  but  every  system  of  Crape 
pruning  must  practice  renewal  in  one  way  or  another. 

An  old  system  of  renewal  was  by  means  of  spurs, 
r'ig.  900  illustrates  this.  The  horizontal  part  is  a  per- 
manent arm  or  branch.  We  will  lUppoSC  that  it  grew  in 
1990.  in  IK'.tl  a  shoot  grew  upward.  It  bore  two  or 
three  clusters  of  fruit.  In  the  fall  it  WO*  cut  hack  to  m, 

two  buds  being  left  to  supply  the  shoots  of  the  suc<  I- 

iug  year.  This  short  branch  Si  HOW  railed  •  spur.  Only 
one  shoot  was  wanted  for  the  next  year,  but  two  buds 
were  left  in  case  one  should  l»o  injured.  In  1892,  a 
branch  grew  from  one  of  these  buds:  it  bore  fruit:  In 
the  fall  it  was  cut  back  to  b.  In  1 893  a  shoot  will  grow 
from  one  of  the  buds,  c.    Thus  the  spur  elongates  year 

by  year,  becoming  a  forking  m  plicated,  stubby  branch. 

After  a  few  years  it  may  become  weak :  the  grower  sees 

this,  and  if  a  new  -!  t  should  start  from  the  main  arm 

near  the  base  of  the  spur,  he  encourages  it  and  cuts  off 
idl  of  the  old  spur:  thus  he  renews  bark  again  to  the 
main  vine.  Shoots  from  adventitious  or  secondary  buds 
are  likely  to  spring  from  the  main  arm  or  the  spur  at 


and  the  old  cane,  b  d,  will  be  cut  off  just  In-yond  it, 
between  r  and  /.  In  this  way,  the  bearing  wood  is 
kept  close  to  the  head  of  the  vine.  The  wound  a 
shows  where  an  old  stub  was  rut  away  this  winter,  1892- 
3,  while  6  shows  where  one  was  cut  off  the  previous  win- 
ter. A  scar  upon  the  back  of  the  head,  which  does  not 
show  in  the  illustration,  marks  the  spot  where  a  stub 
was  cut  away  two  years  ago,  In  the  winter  of  1890-1. 
This  method  of  pruning  can  be  kept  up  almost  indefi- 
nitely, ami  if  core  is  exercised  in  keeping  the  stubs 
short,  the  head  wlH  D01  enlarKc  out  of  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  the  stock  or  trunk. 

There  arc  two  common  at]  les  of  training  In  use  in  the 
northern  states,  but  each  of  them  practices  essentially 
the  system  of  renewals  which  is  descrllM-d  in  the  last 
paragraph.  <  >ne  style  of  training  carries  the  trunk  only 
to  the  lowest  wire  of  the  trellis.  The  canes  — usually  "J 
In  number— are  tied  horizontally  on  the  bottom  wire,  and 
the  bearing  shoots  are  tied,  as  they  grow,  to  the  two 
wires  above  (Fig.  W2)«  This  is  on  vpriijht  system.  The 
other  style  carries  the  trunk  to  the  top  wire.  Tin-  canes 
are  tied  on  tho  top  wire,  and  the  bearing  shoots  bang. 
This  is  the  drooping  or  Kniflin  system.  If  the  shoots 
nin  out  on  the  top  wire  by  clinging  to  it  by  tendrils, 
they  are  torn  loose,  so  that  they  will  hang:  this  is  a  very 
nee — nr\  practice.  There  is  controversy  as  to  the  com- 
parative'merits  of  these  systems,  which  proves  that 
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each  hu  merit.  It  I*  probable  that  the  upright  system 
is  better  (or  the  slender  or  shorter  varieties  as  Dela- 
ware, and  also  for  those  whose  shoots  stand  erect,  as 
Catawba.  The  Kniffin  has  distinct  merit  for  strong-grow- 
loir  varieties,  as  Concord;  It  is  also  cheaper,  since  it 
requires  no  summer  tying,  Grape-training  is  a  very 
special  subject;  it  is  discussed  at  length,  with  many 
illustrations,  in  "The  Prunlng-Book." 

One-  or  '2-year-old  vines  are  planted  either  in  the  fall 
or  early  spring.  At  planting,  the  vine  Is  cut  back  to  3  or 
4  buds  and  the  root*  are  well  shortened.  If  all  the  buds 
•tart,  the  strongest  one  or  two  may  be  allowed  to  grow. 
The  canes  arising  from  this  hud  should  be  staked  and 
allowed  to  grow  through  the  season:  or  in  large  planta- 
tions th«  flrst-year  canes  may  be  allowed  to  lie  on  the 
ground.  The  second  year  this  cane  should  be  cut  back 
to  the  same  number  of  eyes  as  the  first  year.  After 
growth  begins  in  the  second  spring,  one  of  the  strongest 
shoots  should  be  allowed  to  remain.  This  cane  may  be 
grown  to  a  single  stake  through  the  second  summer.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  year  the  cane  may  be  cut  back  to 
the  bottom  wire  of  the  trellis,  if  upright  training  is  to 
be  employed.  The  cane  may  be  strong  enough  at  this 
time  to  be  made  the  permanent  trunk  of  the  Kniffin 
training,  but  In  most  cases  the  trunk  is  not  carried  to 
the  top  wire  until  the  third  year. 

The  main  pruning  Is  performed  when  the  vine  Is  dor- 
mant. The  ideal  time  is  January  and  February  in  the 
North,  although  the  work  is  often  begun  in  November 
tf  the  area  is  large.  Pruning  in  spring  causes  the  vine 
to  bleed,  but  bleeding  is  not  Injurious.  But  late  pruning 
interferes  with  tillage,  and  the  buds  are  likely  to  be  In- 
jured after  they  are  swollen.  Summer  pruning  is  now 
practiced  only  to  the  extent  of  pulling  out  suckers  and 
weak  shoots,  and  even  this  is  not  always  done.  Head- 
ing-in  the  vine  in  summer  is  likely  to  start  side  growths, 
which  are  useless  and  troublesome. 

Propagation. -The  Grape  grows  readily  from  seeds 


957.  Moore  Early.  958.  Masaasolt. 

which  may  be  kept  over  winter  and  germinated  In  the 
house  early  in  the  spring.  They  may  be  even  planted 
in  bed.  in  the  open,  bat  the  proportion  of  failure,  will 


be  greater.  Seeds  produce  new  varieties,  and  they  are 
used  only  in  an  experimental  way. 

The  commercial  propagation  of  Grapes  Is  done  by 
means  of  hardwood  cuttings.  These  cuttings  are  taken 
in  the  winter  from  the  trimmings  of  vineyards.  In  all 
ordinary  cases  they  are  made  of  two  or  three  buds' 
length,  preferably  three  (Pig.  963).  They  are  cut  as 
soon  as  the  cane,  are  trimmed,  tied  in  small  bundles, 
and  these  bundles  are  then  buried  half  their  depth  In 
damp  sand  in  a  cool  cellar.  By  spring  the  cuttings  will 
he  more  or  less  callused.  The  cuttings  are  planted  in 
the  open  on  the  approach  of  warm  weather.  A  loose, 
loamy  soil  is  selected,  and  it  is  well  and  deeply  pre- 
pared. The  cuttings  are  inserted  until  only  the  upper 
bud  stands  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  These  cut- 
tings are  placed  6  to  b  inches  apart  in  rows,  and  the 
rows  are  far  enough  apart  to  allow  of  horse  cultivation. 
These  cuttings  may  give  plants  large  enough  for  sale 
the  following  fall;  but  it  is  usually  preferred  to  let  the 
plants  grow  two  years  before  they  are  put  upon  the 
market.  In  such  cases  it  Is  customary,  in  many  of  the 
best  nurseries,  to  transplant  at  the  end  of  the  first  sea- 
son. When  wood  is  scarce,  the  canes  are  sometimes  cut 


939.  fruit-bearing  of  the  Grape. 


to  single  eyex.  In  this  case  about  an  inch  of  wood  is 
left  on  either  side  of  the  bud.  Single-eye  cuttings  are 
nearly  always  started  under  glass,  preferably  on  the 
greenhouse  bench.  If  they  are  started  in  February',  they 
will  be  large  enough  for  transplanting  in  a  well-prepared 
seed-bed  very  early  in  the  spring.  (Jreeu  woodcuttings 
are  sometime*  used  in  the  summer  time  with  new  and 
rare  varieties,  but  they  are  not  in  general  favor.  In 
California,  rooted  vines  of  one  year  are  preferred;  and 
in  soil  in  which  cuttings  root  readily,  they  are  some 
times  planted  directly  in  the  vineyard. 

The  (irane.  Is  easily  grafted.  Because  of  the  flexible 
nature  of  the  vine,  however,  it  is  customary  to  make  the 
graft  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  An  ordinary 
cleft-graft  is  the  one  which  is  usually  employed.  Tho 
whole  vine  is  cut  off  4  or  5  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, and  the  graft  is  inserted  in  the  same  fashion  as  In 
apple  or  pear  trees.  The  surface  may  then  be  waxed  or 
covered  with  clay  or  other  material,  to  keep  the  water 
out  of  the  cleft,  although  if  the  earth  is  firmly  packed 
around  the  graft  and  no  water  stands,  tho  union  may  be. 
perfectly  satisfactory  without  any  cover  (Figs.  904-5). 
Vines  of  any  age  may  be  grafted.  It  la  important  that 
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tbe  elons  be  perfectly  dormant.  These  cions  are  taken 
and  stored  in  tbe  same  way  aa  cutting*.  The  grafting 
ahooid  be  done  very  early  in  the  spring,  before  the  aap 
n  tarts.  Graft  lug  may  also  bedono 
late  in  the  spring,  after  all  dan- 
ger of  bleeding  is  over  ;  but.  in 
that  case,  ft  is  more  difficult  to 
keep  tbe  cions  dormaut,  and  the 
growth  is  not  likely  to  be  ho  grvut 
during  tho  first  season.  Vine- 
yards which  are  com|>oBed  of  un- 
profitable vurieties  may  be 
changed  to  new  varieties  very 
readily  by  this  me„ns.  Vtnlfera 
varieties  can  also  be  grafted  on 
our  common  phylloxera-resistant 
stock*  by  the  satin*  method.  Al- 
most any  method  of  grafting  can 
be  employed  upon  the  Grape  vine 
if  the  work  is  done  beneath  tho 
surface. 

ZJ.Hfuscs.-The  Grape  is  amen- 
able to  many  insect  and  fungous  attacks.    The  most 
serious  difficulty  Is  the  phylloxera,  which,  however,  is 
practically  unknown  as  an  injurious  pest  on  the 
native  Grapes.  On  the  v  in  if  era  varieties  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly serious,  and  It  is  working  great  dev- 
astation in  many  of  the  vineyards  of  tho  Old 
World  and  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Tho  most  practi- 
cable means  of  dealing  with  this  pest  is  to  graft 
the  vinifera  vines  on  native  or  resistant  roots. 

The  mildew  and  black  rot  are  the  most  serious 
of  the  fungous  enemies.    The  mildew  ( /Vroiio- 
tpora  rilirtila )  is  the  more  common  form  of  rot 
in  the  North.  In  the  South  the  black  n  t  1 1. ,t sta- 
dia BiiltrtlUi)  Is  very  serious.    Both  these  dis- 
eases cause  the  berries  to  decay.   They  also  at- 
tack the  leaves,  particularly  the  mildew,  caus- 
ing tbe  leaves  to  fall  and  preventing  the  Grapes 
from  maturing.    It  is  the  mildew  which  has 
worked  such  havoc  In  European  vineyard*.  The 
mildew  is  most  serious  on  thin-leaved  and  sniooth- 
leaved  varieties,  as  the  Delaware.   It  cause*  yel- 
lowish patches  to  ap-H-ar  on  the  leaves,  with  front-like 
colonies  on  the  under  sides.    It  causes  the  berries  to 
decay  with  a  gray  and  finally  a  brown  rot,  the  berries 
usually  remaining  small   and  Ami  but   not  greatly 
wrinkled.    The  bluck  rot  causes  tho  berries  to  become 
very  bard,  dry  and  shriveled,  slid  the  epidermis  is  cov- 
ered with  minute  pimples  (Pig.  VGtil.    The  treatment 
for  both  these  diseases  is  the  same  — spraying  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture.    In  regions  in  which  the  diseases  have 
not  been  very  prevalent,  it  i*  usually  sufficient  to  begin 
the  spraying  after  the  fruit  has  begun  to  set,  and  to 
•pray  two  or  three  times,  aa  the  case  seems  to  require. 
When  the  diseases  have  been  very  prevalent,  however, 
It  Is  better  to  begin  before  tho  buds  swell  in  the  spring. 


clusters  and  on  the  young  growth,  where  tt  makes 
sunken,  discolored  areas,  and  where  it  Interferes  se- 
riously with  the  growth  of  the  parts.  It  Is  not  so  easily 
controlled  as  the  mildew  and  the  black  rot.  Careful  at- 
tention to  pruning  away  all  the  diseased  wood  and 
burning  it  will  belp  in  controlling  the  disease.  Before 
growth  starts,  spray  the  vines,  trellis  and  posts  with 
strong  sulfate  of  copper  solution.  After  tbe  leaves  open, 
use  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 

In  Grape  houses  the  powdery  mildew  (Cneinula  spi- 
ralis) often  docs  serious  damage.  It  also  occurs  in  the 
open  vineyard,  but  it  is  usually  not  serious  there.  It 
appears  as  a  very  thin,  dust  like  covering  on  the  leaves, 
it  sometimes  attacks  the  berries,  causing  them  to  re 
inn  in  small  or  to  crack.  This  fungus  lives  on  tbe  sur 
face,  and  is  therefore  readily  controlled  in  Grape  bouses 
by  dusting  with  flowers  of  sulfur  or  by  tbe  fumes  of 
evaporated  sulfur. 

Per  further  discussions  on  Grape  diseases  and  diffi- 
culties, the  reader  should  consult  the  bulletins  of  tbe 
experiment  stations,  publications  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  books  on 
mology,  and  Lodeman's  "Spraying  of 

l  ar.Wicj.-Of  the  native  Grapes,  fully  bOG 
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In  infested  vineyards,  the  foliage  and 
should  be  raked  up  and  burned  in  the 

The  anthracnose  or  scab 
a  very  serious  fungous  dis< 

thu  fruit,  where  it  makes  a  hard,  scabby  patch.  Its 
work,  however,  occurs  on  the'stems  of  the 
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962.  Uptight  system  o(  Grape  training. 
At  the  winter  pruning,  all  tho  top  will  be  rat  *«ra>  except  two  canes 
near  the  eeiiter;  these  two  will  be  laid  down  in  opposite  direction* 
on  the  bottom  wire  for  the  next  season's  fruiting. 

have  been  named  nnd  descrilicd.  Many  foreign  varie 
ties  have  been  introduced.  Yet.  in  any  region  tbo  mini 
ber  of  useful  commercial  varieties  Is  usually  leas  than 
a  doxen.  Of  the  American  Grapes  (those  aside  from 
vlniferas).  the  Concord  is  tho  cosmopolitan  ▼arictv. 
Others  of  great  prominence  are  Wordeti,  Niagara,  Ca- 
tawba, Delaware.  For  tho  South,  consult  Munson's 
article,  below.  Por  the  Pacific  vlniferas,  consult  Wick- 
son's  account,  below.  Following  are  notes  on  varieties, 
by  Ralph  Bush,  of  the  old  firm  of  Bush  &  Sons,  Bush- 
berg,  Mo.  This  firm  was  established  shortly  after  the 
civil  war  by  Isidor  and  Ralph  Bush,  father  and  son.  In 
the  early  seventies  the  firm  became  Bush  &  Son  it 
Meissner,  by  the  entering  of  0.  E.  Meissner.  The  re- 
cent death  of  the  elder  Bush  and  Meissner  has  left  tbe 
firm  In  the  hands  of  Ralph  Bush  ic  Sons.  It  is  this 
firm  which  publishes  tho  Grape  manual  already  men- 
tioned. In  that  work  and  In  Mitzky's  "Native  Grape." 
great  numbers  of  varieties  are  described.  Mr.  Bush  's 
remarks  on  varieties  of  Grapes,  made  for  this  occasion, 
are  as  follows  : 

"The  planting  of  vineyards,  tioth  for  market  and  ama- 
t  -ur  purposes,  is  on  the  increase.  The  inclination  in 
planting  tends  more  towards  quality  than  to  quantity: 
that  is,  fr»m  the  many  Inquiries  and  orders,  the  ma  hi 
question  seems  to  be  the  adaptation  of  the  variety  ti- 
the soil  or  the  purpose.  In  former  years  the  planter, 
without  question,  would  order  so  many  Concord,  Bart- 
ford,  Ives,  Elvira,  etc.,  and  in  rare  eases,  one  or  two  of 
a  better  variety.  Now  there  is  no  demand  whatever  for 
Hartford,  much  less  for  Ives  and  Elvira,  while  the 
planting  of  even  tho  Concord  is  on  the  decrease.  The 
general  tendency  around  the  great  lakes  is  still  to  plant 
the  Catawba,  and  it  certainly  thrives  very  well.  In 
many  parts  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
the  Noah  and  Ningara  are  in  great  demand  ;  as  also  the 
Delaware,  Norton  Virginia  and  Cynthiana  for  wine 
purposes.  In  the  section  south  of  tbe  Ohio  river.  a-> 
also  in  tho  western  states,  such  kinds  as  Moore  Early. 
Moore  Diamond,  Brighton.  Worden,  Cottage,  Niagara. 
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and  many  of  the  Rogers  hybrids  are  now  planted.  In 
the  southern  state*,  from  Texas  to  Georgia,  the  Niagara, 
Herbemont,  Cunningham,  an  also  Norton  Virginia  and 
Cynthiana,  are  most  frequently  wanted."       ]    n  |t 

Orape*  In  the  Horth.  — Seeking  a  proper  lo- 
cation for  drapes  in  tin-  northern  states  east 
of  the  Uocky  mountain*,  one  should  make  a 
distinction  between  lirupes  planted  for  com- 
mercial purposes  and  those  planted  for  do- 
mestic use.  If  for  the  former,  the  climatic 
conditions  must  be  so  perfect  that  a  crop  can 
be  depended  on  each  season  with  the  sane  cer- 
tainty as  the  appearance  of  the  tax  collector 
or  the  aitnuu!  interest  on  the  mortgage-  If 
for  the  latter,  the  chances  may  be  such  as  to 
give  a  yield  of  Grapes  three  years  out  of  five, 
which  is  better  than  no  drapes  at  all.  Any 
section  in  which  dent  corn  has  a  liberal  season 
in  which  to  mature  is  a  practicable  place  for 
a  household  vineyard,  provided  the  early 
ripening  varieties  are  selected.  For  this  pur- 
pose, for  black  or  deep  purple,  may  be  sug- 
gested Moore  Early  and  Wordcn.  During  the 
past  three  years  the  Campbell  is  often  favor- 
ably mentioned.  For  white  or  pale  green,  the 
drecn  Mountain,  sometimes  culled  the  Win- 
che||,  and  for  red  the  Brighton,  are  good 
varieties. 

The  best  location  for  a  commercial  vine- 
yard is  along  the  shores  of  our  lakes  or  large 
rivers.  The  advantage  of  such  locations  Is 
due  almost  entirely  to  protection  from  late 
and  early  frosts.  During  the  early  develop: 
■nent  of  the  drape  industry,  many  loose  idea* 
were  prevalent  that  certain  spots  within  the 
different  drape  zones  hail  some  speciul  magic 
of  sunshine,  Or  temperature,  or  draught  of 
air,  or  alchemy  of  the  soil,  that  gave  such 
superior  quality  of  fruit.  The  earlier  vine- 
yards at  Hamiiioudsport,  N.  Y.,  were  planted 
U|M»n  steep  hillsides— so  steep  that  terraces 
were  sometimes  formed,  which  mode  culti- 
vation and  harvesting  expensive.  Such  locations  were 
probably  considered  superior  to  all  others  because 
some  one  bsd  seen  <!ra|M  S  grown  in  similar  locations 
along  the  Rhine.  It  was  also  said  that  the  west  bunk 
of  the  lake  was  superior  Ix-rouse  the  Grapes  received 
the  morning  sun.  Henry  <>.  Kairchild,  a  pioneer  and 
progressive  vincyardist,  in  time  proved  the  foolish- 
nest  of  the  idea  by  planting  a  vineyard  on  the  east 
side  of  the  lake,  where  the  lay  of  the  land  made  cultiva- 
tion more  easy  and  the  (i rapes  received  the  afternoon 
sun.  In  later  years,  when  the  drapes  from  either  shore 
reached  the  market,  no  consumer 
could  tell  whether  the  fruit  received 
the  morning  or  afternr»on  sun.  The 
first  vineyards  planted  in  the  Lake 
Erie  belt  were  at  Brorton.Chautuaqua 
county.  The  Industry  clung  about 
that  initial  location  many  years,  for 
it  was  a  popular  belief  that  there  was 
some  special  current  of  air  passing 
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963.  Cleft-grafting  the  Orape. 


of  Gra|H-  product  in  all  that  area  is  the  difference 
between  the  conscientious  and  the  careless  packer.  If 
there  was  ever  any  reason  for  such  an  idea  as  the 
quality  of  fruit  being  influenced  by  location,  it  was  prob- 
ably due  to  the  inexperience  of  some  outside  planter, 
which  led  him  to  put  up  too  much  or  too  little  wood,  and 
imperfect  ripening  of  the  fruit  was  the  result.  The  con- 
clusion was  jumped  at  that  the  difference  was  due  to  a 
lieavcn-born  blessing  of  location,  instead  of  good  judg- 


frntn  the  hills  to  the  lake  al  that  special  point  that  did  not 
pass  elsewhere.  Now  there  are  more  than  25,000  acres 
of  vineyard  planted  between  Silver  Creek  and  Harlior 
Creek,  and  the  yield  of  that  area  for  the  season  of  lh'J9 
su  about  7,000  ear  loads.   The  only  marked  difference 


9M.  Orapea  ruined  by  black  rot. 

ment  in  pruning.  It  is  the  common  thing  for  writers  to 
lay  much  stress  on  "southern  slopes"  and  "sunny 
slopes,"  but  in  most  cases  they  have  said  so  because 
someone  said  bo  before  them, and  nol  IhWim  IkOJ 
spoke  from  experience.  Scarcely  an  acre  of  the  25,000 
planted  to  vinevurds  in  the  Chautauqua  belt  but  faces 
tin-  north,  and  is  In  full  view  of  Lake  Erie,  as  the  scuts 
of  a  theater  face  the  stage. 

There  is  one  feature  of  location  upon  which  much 
stress  must  be  laid,  even  In  the  lake  tones,  and  that  is 
opportunity  for  frost  drainage.  It  is  a  well  attested  fart 
that  the  cold  air  settles  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley ;  there- 
fore, the  bottom  of  a  ravine  is  usually  colder  in  frosty 
nights  than  the  hillside.  It  often  happens  that  a  late 
spring  or  early  fall  frost  will  injure  Grapes  in  the  lower 
location,  and  not  on  the  slopes.  This  is  a  factor  that 
planters  of  all  fruit  should  observe. 

There  has  l>ccn  as  much  nonsense  written  about  the 
liest  soil*  for  Grapes  as  there  has  been  about  best  loca- 
tion. One  has  a  vineyard  planted  on  too  gravel  of  what 
was  once  the  beach  of  Lake  Erie,  when  it  had  a  higher 
level  than  at  present.  His  neighbor  across  the  road  has 
a  vineyard  planted  on  a  very  stiff  clay,  which  was  once 
the  bottom  of  the  lake.  One  gets  just  as  large  yields 
and  just  as  flne  quality  of  fruit  as  the  other.  The  only 
difference  Is  that  the  former,  being  on  the  gravel,  is  able 
to  work  his  soil  earlier  thon  the  lotter ;  his  fruit 
ripens  earlier,  so  that  he  is  able  to  borrow  all  of  the 
neighbor's  harvesting  tools.  Another  neighbor  has  a 
vineyard  extending  across  both  clay  and  gravel,  and 
he  would  not  sell  one  acre  cheaper  than  another.  In 
commercial  planting,  the  period  of  protection  from 
frosts  should  bo  broad  enough  so  that  the  difference  in 
ripening  from  gravel  or  cloy  should  not  make  .i  dif- 
ference of  success  or  failure.  For  dome-tic  planting, 
the  gravel  would  be  preferable.  The  soils  of  which  most 
serious  warning  should  l>e  given  are  those  containing  a 
very  liberal  supply  of  available  nitrogen.  All  experienced 
fruit-growers  know  of  the  iiii]H>~-ibility  of  early  fruiting 
of  trees  or  vines  which  ure  making  a  rampant  growth. 
There  is  no  fruit  s,,  easily  intoxicated  by  nitrogen  as 
the  Grape.  I^or.g  jointed  canes  are  always  to  be  avoided. 
Besides  being  less  fruitful,  a  riotous  growth  of  Grape 
vine  is  far  more  liable  to  mildew  and  to  other  diseases 
than  those  of  sober  growth.  One  of  the  surprises  in  the 
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development  of  the  Chautauqua  Grape  sone  Is  that  some 
of  the  so-culled  poor  land  has  given  vineyards  as  pro 
ductivu  as  any, -land  that  previously  bad  been  given 
over  to  aheep  pasture,  brier*  and  mulleins.  Thin  land 
wa«  poor  in  nitrogen,  hut  no  doubt  had  a  fair  supply 
of  available  potash  and  phosphoric  ai'id,  which  Grape* 
most  require. 

In  preparing  land  for  vineyard  planting,  it  is  necessary 
to  lay  great  stress  on  the  lui|H>rlanre  of  first  removing 
all  trees,  stumps  and  largp  rocks,  for  when  the  trellis  is 
put  up  all  tillage  of  the  soil  will  he  in  a  straight  line  and 
one  way.    A  favorite  way  of  disposing  of  boulders  is  to 


bury  them  about  twenty  inches  deeper  than  one  think* 
necessary,  for  they  have  a  vexatious  way  of  overcoming 
the  power  of  gravitation  and  creeping  out  of  their 
graves.  Tbo  real  reason  for  this  apparent  freak  in  tho 
compacting  of  the  Moil  in  later  years.  If  any  open  ditches 
should  cross  the  line  of  the  Grape  rows,  they  should  he 
supplied  with  tile  and  the  ditch  tilled  so  as  to  make  long 
"touts"  possible.  Short  rows  and  frequent  turning 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Turning  »t  the 
end  of  •  row  Is  lost  labor,  and  the  time  it  i*  oupii  * 
would  enable  a  team  to  cultivate  over  a  hundred  ftcl 
straight  ahead. 

The  rows  in  nearly  all  the  commercial  vineyards  are 
9  feet  apart,  and  the  vines  are  planted  s  feet  npart  in 
the  row.  This  makes  W>.r>  plants  per  acre.  If  the  land 
ia  sod,  plow  Into  narrow  lands,  so  that  the  center  of  the 
dead-furrows  arc  !•  feet  apart,  and  plant  in  the  bottom 


of  the  dead -furrow  When  the  plow  is  set  to  cot  a  fur- 
row a  to  S»  inches  deep,  the  dead-furrow  will  have  about 
the  required  depth  for  planting.  If  the  ground  is  stubble, 
plow  the  whole  Held,  and  then  lay  out  rows  by  striking 
a  doable-furrow.  Much  care  should  lie  exercised  to  have 
the  rows  perfectly  straight  and  to  plant  the  vines  straight 
in  the  row.  This  has  a  practical  use,  beside*  appealing 
to  the  professional  pride  of  all  good  farmers.  If  the 
plants  are  not  straight  in  the  row,  the  posts  cannot  be 
set  straight;  and  if  the  post*  are  not  straight  the  wires 
composing  the  trellis  will  bind  on  the  posts  which  an- 
out  of  line,  and  they  cannot  lie  easily  tightened  in 
spring. 

No.  1  vines,  of  one  season's  growth  from  cuttings, 
nre  much  to  be  preferred  to  No.  2  vines  of  the  same 
period  of  growth.  A  young  plant,  stunted  in  growth 
either  by  constitutional  reasons  or  accident,  ha*  a 
handicap  that  usually  follows  it  all  through  life.  For 
the  same  reason,  avoid  planting  2-year-old  plants,  a* 
often  they  are  the  second  season's  growth  of  what  waa 
a  cull  the"y«ar  before.  Cull  plants  and  cull  men  are  ael 
dom  worth  the  cost  of  reformation.  Spring  planting  is 
universally  followed  in  the  North.  It  should  be  com- 
pleted by  the  last  of  May.  Some  vineyards  planted 
during  the  last  half  of  June  have  developed  into  good 
production,  but  it  was  due  to  the  grace  of  favorable 
weather  and  soil.  Fig.  967  represent*  a  fair  No.  J  Grape 
vine.  The  few  roots  at  rf  r  should  be  trimmed,  as  well  as 
the  main  body  of  the  roots  shown  by  segment  of  circle  «  I. 
Tbo  pruning  facilitates  planting,  and  the  removed  parts 
would  make  no  root  growth  of  value  If  retained.  The 
stem  of  the  vine  can  be  cut  buck  to  two  or  three  buds,  as 
shown  by  <>  b.  Six  quarts  of  well  pulverised  fertile  soil, 
well  packed  about  the  roots,  will  hold  the  plant  in  place 
and  keep  it  moist  until  the  furrow  can  be  tilled  by  plow- 
ing. If  on  stubble,  or  by  frequent  harrowing  and  culti 
vatlng  if  on  sod.  During  the  first  season,  all  cultivation 
necessary  for  conservation  of  moi»ture  should  be  given. 
If  no  tilled  crop  is  planted,  this  tillage  can  be  done  by  cul- 
tivating or  harrowing  crosswise  alternately.  Hut  little 
hand-work  In  weeding  will  be  required.  Whether  some 
hood  crop  be  planted  between  the  rows  the  first  season 
is  a  question  of  profit  for  each  vlneyardist  to  decide.  It 
adds  something  to  the  expense  of  cultivation.  It  ia  gen- 
erally no  detriment  to  the  growth  of  the  Grape  Tines. 
After  the  first  season,  the  ground  should  not  be  planted 
to  other  crops. 

The  general  appearance  of  an  infant  vineyard  at  or 
about  the  middle  of  the  first  season's  growth  is  shown 
In  Fig.  968.  I<ay  great  stress  upon  the  importance  of  a 
vigorous  and  even  growth  during  the  first  and  second 
years.  If  such  is  not  attained,  many  years  will  In- 
required  for  the  vines  to  recover,  and  sometimes  they 
never  reach  the  staudard  of  a  good  vineyard.  F.ven  vine* 
planted  after  the  second  year  to  All  vacancies  require 
constant  coddling  to  bring  them  up  to  the  average.  lr, 
the  spring  of  the  second  year  the  shoots  or  canes  of  the 
previous  season's  growth  should  be  cut  back  to  three  or 
four  bud*,  ami  the  canes  should  Ih>  thinned  out  accord 
tug  to  the  vigor  of  the  vine— one  cane  for  a  feeble 
growth,  and  three  or  four  for  a  derldedly  vigorous 
growth.  In  all  other  respects,  the  second  year's  man- 
agement should  be  a  repetition  of  the  tirst. 

In  the  spring  beginning  the  third  year  will  come  the 
most  considerable  expense  of  the  undertaking-tnat 
of  putting  up  the  trellis.  There  are  many  forms  of 
training  Gratis,  and  some  of  them  so  peculiar  that 
special  trellises  must  be  constructed.  There  are  three 
popular  styles  of  Grape  training  in  the  commercial  Grape 
lie  Ids  of  the  North:  Kniffln  system,  as  practiced  in  the 
Hudson  river  valley;  the  High  Renewal  system,  as 
practiced  along  Lakes  Keuka,  Cauandaigua  and  Seneca; 
and  the  Chautauqua  system,  as  practiced  along  the  Lake 
F.rie  valley.  It  is  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  three 
is  preferable.  A  man's  preference  usually  depends  on 
how  be  was  brought  up— like  his  politics  and  religion. 
In  horticultural  meetings,  advocates  of  the  various  sys- 
tems argue  the  merits  with  much  partisan  fervor.  It  Is 
clear  to  me  that  the  essential  point  to  be  attained  In  any 
system  Is  to  hang  up  the  vines  so  that  fruit  and  fohagr 
can  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  air  and  sunshine,  ail 
of  which  can  be  secured  by  several  methods.  Tbo 
common  form  of  trellis  may  be  illustrated  by  a  high 
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» ire  fence,  as  shown  in  Fig.  969;  but  the  Kniffiu  system 
omit*  the  bottom  wire. 

The  vineyardiats  of  the  ChButaun.UA  Grape  belt  have 
•leveloped  a  mode  of  pruning  and  trainiug  of  drapes 
which  ha*  many  features  peculiar  to  that  district.  The 
'rellis  is  made  of  two  wires,  of  No.  51  or  No.  10  gauge, 
uiid  chestnut  |H>sts.  The  post*  ore  from  6  to  8  feet  in 
length,  and  cost  1  cent  per  lineal  foot  at  thp  railroad 
station.  In  later  years,  since  experience  has  shown  how 
important  air  aud  sunshine  arc  in  ripening  the  fmit, 
*  foot  posts  are  most  commonly  used,  drape  posts 
should  be  somewhat  hoarier  thuu  those  commonly  used 
for  wire  fence  — from  one-third  to  one-half  larger  — and 
the  heaviest  should  be  sorted  out  for  the  end  post*,  for 
these  bear  the  strain  of  the  wire.  An  experienced 
farmer  need  not  bo  told  that  they  should  be  sharpened 
•»-ith  a  true  lead-pencil  taper,  excepting  the  crooked 
<>iies.  which  should  bo  so  beveled  as  to  counteract  the 
•-rook  in  driving. 

The  usual  distance  apart  for  the  posts  in  the  row  of 
>  ■  rapes  is  one  post  to  every  three  vines,  or,  in  other 
words,  27  feet,  and  for  ease  In  stretching  the  wire,  they 
->bou]d  be  in  as  straight  a  line  as  possible.  The  posts 
are  driven,  but  a  hole  should  first  be  made  by  an  unusu- 
ally large  crowbar  with  a  bulb  near  the  lower  end. 
After  the  posts  are  stuck  into  the  holes,  they  are  most 
conveniently  driven  by  the  operator  standing  In  a  wagon 
which  is  hauled  through  the  row  by  a  horse.  A  fair 
weight  of  maul  Is  12  pounds,  and  it  requires  a  good  man 
to  swing  one  of  that  aixe  all  day.  Iron  mauls  are  com- 
monly used  because  they  are  the  cheapest,  but  one  with 
an  iron  shell  fillet!  with  wood  "brooms "or  frays  the  top 
•>f  the  post  less  than  the  Iron  maul.  Eighteen  inches  is 
a  fair  depth  to  drive  the  posts  on  roost  soils.  If  the  pro- 
prietor delegate*  the  driving  to  another  man,  ho  would 
••etter  direct  that  'JO  to  22  inches  he  the  proper  depth, 
for  to  the  man  swinging  the  maul  the  jiost  seems  deeper 
than  It  really  is. 

A  vineyard  should  have  a  break  or  an  alley  at  right 
angles  to  the  rows  as  often  as  every  50  drape  vines,  for 
the  purpose  of  dumping  Grape  brush  and  shortening 
the  trip  when  hauling  fruit.  If  the  vineyard  is  in  fair 
thrift,  longer  rows  will  give  so  much  brush  as  to  be  in- 
convenient in  hauling  out. 

The  end  posts  should  not  only  be  the  largest  of  the 
lot,  hut  should  also  be  well  braced.  The  most  common 
mode  is  the  "hypotenuse  brace." consisting  of  a  stiff 
rail  or  a  4x4  scantling  12  feet  long,  with  one  end 
notched  into  the  post  about  midway  between  the  two 
wires,  and  the  other  end  resting  on  the  ground  against 
a  2-foot  peg  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  end  post. 

The  wires  (two  wire*  in  the  Chautauqua  trellis) 


should  be  strung  on  the  windward  side 
■•f  the  post;  that  in,  on  the  side  from  which 
the  prevailing  winds  come.  This  is  very 
important  when  the  wind  is  blowing  at  30 
to  40  miles  an  hour,  and  the  vines  have 
.sails  of  many  square  feet  of  foliage,  and 
perhaps  three  and  fonr  tons  of  fruit  per 
acre.  The  staples  should  be  of  the  same 
gauge  of  wire  as  that  used  in  barbed  wire 
fences,  but  aboutone-hntf  inch  longer,  un- 
less the  drape  posts  should  be  of  bnrd 
wood,  like  locust :  then  fence  staples  will 
lie  long  enough.  The  bottom  trellis  wire 
is  usually  placed  from  28  to  ;fj  Inches 
from  the  ground.  Owing  to  the  arm  sys- 
tem of  pruning  In  the  Chautauqua  Grape 
belt,  the  height  of  the  lower  trellis  wire 
is  permanent.  The  upper  trellis  wire  Is, 
in  many  instances,  raised  as  the  vineyard 
comes  to  maturity.  The  first  year  of  fruit- 
ing It  may  not  be  more  than  24  inches 
aliove  the  lower  wire,  and  year  by  year  be 
raised  to  'AO  and  32  inches.  It  is  not  advis- 
able to  go  more  than  'M  inches  apart  with- 
out putting  in  a  middle  or  third  wire. 
Each  spring  many  of  the  posts  will  sag, 
and  the  upper  wire  will  be  slack,  and  many 
of  the  braces  will  be  out  of  place.  All  of 
these  faults  should  lie,  corrected  just  be- 
fore tying  up  the  canes  in  spring. 
A  large  part  of  the  pruning  is  done  In  the 
winter  months— some  beginning  in  the  fail  soon  after  the 
crop  is  harvested.  Two  grades  of  labor  can  be  employed 
in  this  operation— the  skilled  and  the  unskilled.  The 
man  of  skill,  or  the  expert,  goes  ahead  and  blocks  6nt. 
He  stands  in  front  of  a  vine  of  far  more  tangled  brush 
than  that  seen  in  Kig.  9t!2,  and,  at  a  glance,  tells  by  a 
judgment  ripened  by  much  observation,  just  how  many 
buds  are  required  to  ballast  and  not  over-ballast  the 
vine  for  utiotber  year.  As  the  expert  stands  before  the 
vine  making  the  estimate,  he  might  be  likened  to  a  man 
weighing  a  ham  with  steelyards,  pushing  the  weight 
backward  aud  forward,  notch  by  notch,  finding  the  point 
of  balance.  The  expert,  with  his  pruning  shears,  makes 
a  dive  here  and  a  lunge  there,  a  clip  at  the  bottom  and 
a  snip  at  the  top,  and  with  a  few  more  seemingly  wild 
passes  all  wood  is  severed  from  the  bearing  vine,  but 
the  number  of  buds  desired  to  give  fruit  another  year 
are  left.  The  unskilled  help,  who  receives  possibly  a 
dollar  a  day  less  than  the  expert,  follows  the 
cutting  the  tendrils  and  other  parts  of  the  vine  I 
attached  to  anything  but  the  trellis.  The  next 
Is  "stripping"  the  brush,  and  it  is  one  involving 
force,  ragged  clothes  and  leather  mittens.  If  the  laborer 


does  not  put  on  a  ragged  suit,  he  will  be  apt  to  have 
one  before  he  is  done  with  his  job.  There  is  a  little 
knack  even  in  doing  this  work  to  the  .beat  advantage. 
The  dismembered  vines  still  htng  to  the  upper  trellis 
and  often  cling  with  considerable  tenacity,  and  a  par 
ticular  jerk  or  yank,  more  easily  demonstrated  than  de- 
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scribed,  is  most  effectual  to  land  the  brush  on  the  ground 
between  the  rows. 

The  next  operation  is  to  haul  the  brush  to  the  end 
of  the  row.  Many  tools  have  been  devised  for  this  pur- 
pose, some  of  them  involving  considerable  expense.  It 
is  now  the  perioral  practice  to  use  a  simple  pole  — one 
a  little  larger  than  would  be  used  to  bind  a  load  of  logs, 
and  not  so  large  as  required  in  binding  a  load  of  hay. 
It  may  be  a  sapling  about  4  Inches  at  the  butt  and 
2H  inches  at  the  top,  and  10  to  12  feet  long.  The  small 
end  is  to  be  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  butt  end  to 
be  pushed  along  the  ground.  A  horse  is  hitched  to  this 
pole  by  a  ropo  drawn  through  an  inch  hole  about  4  feet 
from  the  butt  or  ground  end.  When  starting  at  the  end 
of  the  row,  it  stems  that  the  straight  pole  would  not 
gather  any  brush  at  all.  It  is  a  question  of  catching  the 
first  wad,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  brush  will  cling  to  it. 
At  the  end  of  the  row  the  brush  Is  hauled  to  a  conve- 
nient pile,  where  it  is  to  be  burned,  and  is  dumped  by 
letting  the  end  of  the  pole  held  in  the  hand  revolve  over 
towards  the  horse.  If  the  polo  hits  the  horse,  the  opera- 
tor will  see  that  there  is  not  enough  stretch  of  rope  be- 
tween the  polo  and  whifttotrce,  and  more  must  be 
provided. 

Tying  is  done  by  women,  boys  and  girls,  and  cheap 
men.  The  tying  materials  are  wire,  wool-twine,  raffia, 
willow  and  carpet-rags.  The  horizontal  arms,  at  thp 
lower  wire,  are  more  or  less  permanent,  and  they 
are  loosely  confined  to  the  wire,  always  by  string  or 
willow.  The  vertical  canes,  which  are  fastened  to  the 
top  trellis,  are  now  commonly  tied  with  annealed  wire 
of  No.  18  gauge,  and  cut  in  lengths  of  4  inches.  'I  he 
economy  In  using  the  wire  is  the  despatch  in  tying,  and 
the  fact  that  the  work  can  be  done  on  cool  days  when 
light  gloves  are  necessary.  The  use  of  wire  has  been 
strenuously  opposed  by  people  who  have  never  used  it. 
The  objection  has  been  that  the  tine  wire  would  chafe 
the  cane  so  that  the  cuiie  would  break  and  fall  from  the 
trellis.  Such  instances  occur  rarely,  and  when  they  do 
It  is  so  late  In  the  sou son  that  tho'toiidrils  of  the  vine 
are  ample  to  hold  it  to  the  trellis.  The  cane  should  be 
tied  to  the,  windward  side  of  the  wire  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  the  wire  was  stapled  on  the  windward  side  of 
the  post,  in  using  the  wire  tie,  the  operator  stands  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  trellis  from  the  cane,  and  fol- 
lows the  movements  as  illustrated  in  Figs.  970-073. 
This  operation  puts  on  the  wire  with  the  fewest  number 
of  movements,  binds  the  cane  snug  to  the  trellis,  and 
makes  a  loop  that  falls  from  the  trellis  on  the  following 
Reason,  when  the  cane  is  torn  away.    The  tying  wire 


970.  Tying  with  wire.   The  first  movement. 

should  be  thoroughly  annealed,  so  that  it  can  be  easily 
bent  and  give  no  springy  reaction  after  being  worked". 
This  wire  is  also  useful  in  tving  thornv  «hruhs  to  a 
trellis  when  a  mittem-d  hand  is  necessarv  to  hold  the 
branches  In  place  while  the  other  hand  makes  the  tie. 
To  recommend  varieties  is  a  difllcult  and  personal 


matter.  Grapes,  like  most  other  fruits,  are  influenced  in 
character  by  difference  of  location.  There  are  many 
more  Concords  sold  than  any  other  variety,  yet  by  the 
fastidious  Grape  cater  It  Is  thought  far  Inferior  to  many 
other  varieties.  However,  as  it  is  the  sort  the  public 
most  wont,  and  Is  a  good  yielder,  It  Is  probably  the  most 


971.  The  second  movement. 


profitable  to  plant.  For  the  past  few  years  many  have 
wished  that  all  their  Concords  were  Niagara,  for  the 
reason  that  the  yield  of  the  latter  has  been  good  aod  the 
crop  brought  at  least  ten  dollars  per  Ion  more  when  sold 
In  hulk.  Perhaps  this  condition  is  only  temporary.  The 
Catawba  is  of  excellent  flavor;  it  is  latest  to  ripen  and  an 
excellent  variety  for  storage.  When  placed  in  good  cel- 
lars, and  an  even  low  temperature  is  maintained,  but 
not  low  enough  to  freer.e,  this  variety  will  keep  in  good 
shipping  condition  until  the  last  of  March  and  first  of 
April.  These  are  standard  commercial  varieties  In  New 
York  ami  Ohio.  Worden  is  excellent  for  a  near-by  mar- 
ket, but  does  not  stand  long  journeys  well. 

Manv  fruits  are  better  picked  before  fully  ripe,  of 
which  the  pear  is  a  conspicuous  example.  Grapes  have 
not  that  characteristic,  for  no  maturing  development 
goes  on  after  the  fruit  is  harvested.  As  soon  as  the  full 
ripening  period  has  been  reached,  the  clusters  should  be 
gathered  by  carefully  cutting  and  placing  in  trays  which 
hold  from  25  to  35  pounds.  The  care  In  handling  should 
almost  equal  that  taken  with  eggs.  After  picking,  the 
fruit  should  be  placed  in  a  fruit  house  built  upon  the 
principle  of  an  ice  house,  but  so  arranged  as  to  give  free 
access  to  the  cooling  night  air,  and  to  be  closed  each 
morning  to  protect  from  the  heat  of  the  day.  By  such 
means  the  temperature  can  in  time  bo  worked  down  to 
40\  which  chocks  excessive  evaporation,  thereby  keep- 
ing the  stems  green  anil  the  fruit  plump.  This  is  the 
Ideal  method,  but  is  far  from  being  attained  or  even 
sought  in  many  large  commercial  districts.  The  prac- 
tice is  far  more  closely  observed  in  the  Lake  Keuka 
(N.  V.  land  adjacent  lake  districts  than  In  the  Chautauqua 
district.  Iuthe  former  locality  many  Concords  arc  stored 
In  this  manner  and  shipped  in  fine  condition  during  No- 
vember and  December,  and  Catawbas  during  the  balance 
of  the  winter.  In  the  latter  district  the  fruit  is  sent  al- 
most direct  from  the  vine  to  the  consumer.  This  direct- 
ness menus  haste  anil  carelessness  that  is  much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Grapes  when  they  reach  the  market. 

From  \s'X\  to  IWl'J  the  price  of  drapes  steadily  dc 
clined,  and  with  the  decline  camu  a  casting  about  for 
means  to  economize  in  harvesting.  One  of  the  ways  de- 
veloped towards  that  end  has  been  to  require  that  the 
woman  who  packs  should  increase  her  daily  ontput  from 
80  H  pound  baskets  to  200.  The  woman  fulfilled  the 
requirements  without  working  any  harder  in  one  case 
than  the  other.  The  increase  Is  at  the  expense  of  qual 
ity  of  packing,  which  at  first  was  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumer  or  shipper,  but  in  the  final  outcome  resulted 
in  less  demand  for  the  Grapes.  The  public  may  be 
fooled  part  of  the  time,  hut  sooner  or  later  smart  prac- 
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will  com*  back  to  the  point  from  which  they  started 
like  a  boomfrufi.  Grapes  designed  for  shipment  are 
packed  in  climax  baskets.  The  size  prevailing  in  the 
Keuka  district  are  "poneya,'  having  a  gross  weight  of 
less  than  Ave  pounds.  In  the  Chautauqua  district  the 
it-pound  ia  the  almost  universal  aiie.     The  reason 


for  such  distinct  customs  Is  due  to  the  demands  of  the 
markets  to  which  the  Grape*  are  shipped.  Shipments  of 
the  Keuka  aection  go  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  thoae 
from  Chautauqua  go  to  the  west. 

In  the  Lake  Keuka  district  of  western  New  York  there 
are  a  number  of  wine  cellars  Involving  large  capital, 
two  or  three  of  which  make  excellent  champagne.  This 
Industry  began  at  Hammond  sport  in  the  sixties,  and 
several  varieties  of  Crapes  were  planted  solely  for  wine 
purposes,  but  the  quality  of  the  fruit  was  not  good  for 
table  use.  In  the  Chautauqua  district  the  wine  in- 
dustry has  received  little  attentiou  compared  to  that 
■riven  in  the  Keuka  district.  There  has  been  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  blending  of  several  juices,  for  the  reason 
that  the  Concord  Is  ao  nearly  the  universal  variety 
planted.  But  another  industry —  that  of  bottling  Crape 
juice  as  it  comes  from  the  press  — has  lately  been  estab- 
lished, and  promises  considerable  development. 

The  methods  of  marketing  Crapes  are  of  great  variety. 
During  the  season  of  1693  and  1X94  there  was  formed  in 
the  Lake  Keuka  district  and  adjacent  lakes  a  coopera- 
tive marketing  association  composed  of  producers.  This 
association  was  Incorporated  and  officered  by  its  owu 
members,  and  represented  over  three-fourths  of  the  pro- 
duction of  that  district.  The  plan  was  to  maintain  prices 
more  evenly  and  to  secure  a  better  equalization  of  sup- 
ply and  of  markets.  This  association  was  abandoned 
after  two  years'  trial.  The  failure  was  not  due  to  exces- 
sive cost  in  selling  nor  want  of  Integrity  of  the  officers, 
but  to  inability  "to  pull  together,"  and  a  desire  of  each 
producer  to  be  independent,  hoping  to  do  o  little  better 
for  himself  than  the  association  could  do  for  him. 

The  Chautauqua  district  has  had  two  periods  of  coop- 
erative shipments,  and  each  of  longer  Munition  than  that 
of  the  Keuka  field.  The  Hrst  wns  for  the  seasons  of 
1892.  1893  and  189*.  The  plan  was  resumed  again  in 
1897,  and  continued  through  the  seasons  of  1898  and 
1899.  For  the  season  of  1897  tho  association  represented 
about  85  per  cent  of  the  acreage  of  the  district  beginning 
at  Silver  Creek,  N.  V.,  and  continuing  to  Harbor  (  reek. 
Pa.,  comprising  about  2.*>,(HNJ  acres. 

These  associations,  no  doubt.  Nerve  a  good  purpose  in 
giving  a  more  even  distribution  of  fruit  in  different 
markets.  When  there  is  no  concert  of  action  the  market 
of  a  certain  city  may  be  poorly  supplied  to-day  and  an 
advance  of  prices  follows,  a  state  of  affairs  quickly 
known  to  all  shippers, with  a  result  that  everyone,  trying 
to  benefit  by  such  an  advantage,  will  consign  to  that  mar- 
ket, making  an  aggregate  far  beyond  the  demand  ;  and  a 
sharp  decline  of  prices  will  follow.   A  union  represent 
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lng  a  high  percentage  of  acreage  can  prevent  such  gluts, 
provided  the  over-supply  or  under-conaumption  is  not 
such  that  all  the  available  markets  In  tho  country  are 
not  glutted,  a  state  of  affairs  tliut  is  liable  to  happen  at 
mid-harvest,  when  double  the  number  of  cars  is  forced 
on  the  market. 

The  total  shipments  from  the  Chautauqua  district  for 
seven  seasons  have  been  as  follows: 

JVo.  of  Cart 

lHttt   3.100 

1K>4   :i.«oo 

1W.V.   :i.*jw> 

1HSW   4,030 

11*17   6.000 

i«» 7.000 

A.  B.  Clothier,  of  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y..  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  expense  of  planting  and  developing  an 
acre  of  Orapea: 

Plowing  and  marking  an  acre  of  laud   S3  oo 

Number  of  plants,  8  ft.  x  9  ft  .  805.  t  ost   12  10 

Cost  of  planting   150 

Number  of  cultivations  first  season.  7.  Tost   7  00 

Cost  of  cultivation  second  season   7  00 

Number  esninJa  ot  wire  for  2  wire  trellis.  800  lbs.;    ^  ^ 

Number  posts  for  trellis.  202:  number  braces,  20.  Cost..  14  14 
Cost  of  putting  up  trellis   3  00 

Cost  of  acre  of  O rapes,  exclusive  of  land   (70  54 

8.  S.  Crissey,  of  Kredonia,  N.  Y.,  horticultural  editor 
of  the  "Crape  Belt,"  without  going  into  details,  puts 
the  total  cost  of  an  acre  of  vineyard  at  from  975  to  (80, 
which  practically  agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  Clothier. 
These  are  men  of  experience  and  wide  observation,  and 
their  estimates  may  be  considered  to  be  representative 
and  reliable. 

Mr.  Clothier  gives  the  following  estimate  for  the  coat 
of  labor  for  an  acre  of  Grapes  in  bearing,  per  season : 

Cost  of  pruning,  pnlling  brush,  tapping  posts,  righting 
braces,  stretching  wires,  tying  of  vines,  and  cultiva- 
tion per  orre   812  00 

Cost  of  picking  into  crates,  4  tons  of  Grapes   4  SO 

Cost  of  hauling  to  station  and  loading  in  car,  4  tons  of 

ti  rapes   4  00 

»  820  &0 

Mr.  Crissey's  estimate  la  a  little  higher,  making  cost 
under  the  same  conditions  to  be  $23. 

As  to  the  yield  of  an  acre  of  Grapes  in  the  Chautauqua 
belt,  the  variation  la  great.  A  vineyardiat  who  has  any 
expectation  of  standing  In  line  with  progressive  men 

i 


973.  The  tie  complete. 

should  ex|x>ct  to  have  a  record  of  4  tons  of  Concords 
per  acre.  This  Is  more  than  the  average,  but  unless  a 
man  can  exceed  the  uverage  in  any  Hue,  there  is  small 
chance  for  him  to  succeed. 

As  to  prices,  the  variation  during  the  past  seven  years 
bus  been  greater  than  that  of  the  yield.    Grapes  have 
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been  sold  at  less  than  $10  per  ton,  and  at  mure  than  $15. 
When  more  than  the  latter,  it  is  risky  for  the  seller  to 
be  too  confident  of  a  much  higher  price  for  any  great 
length  of  time;  anil  if  lens  than  the  former,  the  buyer 
would  better  secure  his  supply  as  soon  as  possible.  An 
average  price  is,  say.  $12..r>0.  This  gives  a  gross  income 
for  a  4 -ton  acre  of  Concords  as  $50,  and  a  net  income 
from  $27  to  $M.  Mo  it  remembered  that  this  is  for 
Grapes  in  crates.  The  cost  of  packing  4  tons  of  Grapes 
in  B-pound  baskets,  including  baskets,  would  be  from 
$28  to  £R).  The  prices  for  Concords  in  crates  or  baskets 
vary  so  much  that  it  muy  be  advantageous  to  si  ll  in 
either  way.  A  man  with  a  small  vineyard  and  a  large 
family  would  pack  in  baskets,  when  another  who  liwl  t  > 
pay  all  his  help  or  who  found  help  scarce  would  sell 
by  the  ton  in  crates.  jOH„  w,  spbnceb. 

GrcpM  in  the  tooth.  —  The  region  south  of  the 
38th  degree  north  latitude  has  In  it  more  native  spe- 
cies of  Grapes  than  all  the  world  besides.  This  alone 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  the  South  naturally  adapted 
to  vineyard  culture.  Vet  New  York,  Ohio  and  Califor- 
nia up  to  the  present  far  excel  it  in  vineyard  area,  al- 
though only  three  or  four  species  are  native  in  these 
states.  The  cause  of  this  is  that  diligent  experimen- 
ters and  originators  have  produced  varieties  of  good 
marketable  value  adapted  to  those  regions,  from  natives 
of  those  regions,  or  hybrids  of  natives  with  hardiest 
foreign  kinds.  In  the  case  of  California,  the  vinifera 
varieties  are  mostly  grown  because  the  climate  and 
other  conditions  are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  native  re- 
gion of  the  vinifera.  Hut  the  South  has  chiefly  planted 
the  northern  and  foreign  varieties  which  succeed  but  in- 
differently in  most  southern  localities,  and  has  neglected 
almost  entirely  its  native  varieties  until  quite  recently. 
Now  rxperinn-'titers  have  shown  that  most  excelleut  and 
very  successful  varieties  of  all  colors  and  seasons  can 
be  and  have  been  produced  by  selcetion  aud  hybridiza- 
tion of  some  of  the  large,  fine-fruited  varieties. 

While  the  foregoing  predicts  by  actual  existence  in 
practical  market  vlnevards  in  a  number  of  localities  iu 
the  South  what  is  in  store  for  the  South  as  a  whole,  the 
present  state  of  Grape  culture  in  the  South  at  large  is  a 
different  affair.  Information  gathered  from  best  sources 
throughout  the  South  shows  that  Grape  culture  is  a  very 
small  industry.  It  shows  that  the  leading  varieties  cul- 
tivated in  the  northern  sections  of  the  South  are  Ca- 
tawba, Concord,  Delaware,  Early  Victor,  Elvira,  Ives, 
Moore  Early,  Moore  Diamond,  Niagara,  Norton  Virginia, 
Perkins,  Worden,  Wyoming.  Favorable  mention  Is  made 
of  America,  Beacon,  Brilliant,  Campbell  Early,  Gobi 
Coin,  Green  Mountain.  I*aus*i  1.  Ozark,  Presly. 

East  of  Texas  and  south  of  Tennessee,  the  following 
are  chiefly  planted:  Brighton,  Champion,  Coucord.  Dela- 
ware. Diana,  Diamond,  Elvira,  Goethe,  Hartford.  Hcrbe- 
mont,  Ives,  Missouri  Heisling,  Moore  Early,  Niagara, 
Norton  Virginia  [Cynthiann],  Perkins,  Wordeu.  Of  thu 
Muscadine  class  for  wine:  Flowers,  .lames,  Mish.  Snap- 
penning,  Thomas.  Favorable  mention,  of  varieties  test- 
ing, is  made  of  Brilliant,  Bertrand,  Carman,  Fern,  Cold 
Coin,  Jaeger,  Laussel,  Marguerite,  Superb.  In  the  south- 
western section,  west  of  the  VK".th  meridian,  are  chiefly 
planted  the  ilerbemont,  Jactpirz  |  Black  Spanish,  Ec- 
tioir|,  Niagara  and  Golden  Clinsselas,  Malaga  and  some 
other  vinifera  varieties  near  the  gulf  coast  and  in 
western  Texas  under  irrigation.  By  several  who  have 
hod  them  under  trial  for  several  years  favorable  men- 
tion is  made  of  Bertrand,  Brilliant,  Carman,  Fern,. lin  - 
ger, Eausiel,  Marguerite,  Mtiench,  Neva.  Perry,  us  fur- 
nishing successful  table  and  wine  Grapes  for  this  region. 

For  Georgia,  Professor  Hugh  N.  Stnrnes  gives  me  the 
following  notes:  "Leading  varieties  iu  order  linnied: 
Ives,  Concord,  Niagara.  Delaware,  Moore  Early,  ( l.*tlie. 
Eindley,  and  for  wine  Norton  Virginia,  Scuppernong 
and  Thomas. 

"General  distance  10x10;  Delaware's  8x8;  Rotundi- 
folias  :i0  ft.  apart.  Single  stake  spiral  method  of  train- 
ing chiefly  u«ed.  and  either  spur  renewal  or  cane  re- 
newal pruning  employed,  according  to  circumstances. 
Some  growers  employ  trellises  instead  of  single  stake", 
using  either  one  ortwo  wires  and  adopting  the  umbrella 
Knlffln  or  low  wire  arm  spur  Kniflin  system  of  train- 
ing, according  to  circumstances.  See  Bulletin  No.  28. 
Georgia  Experiment  Station. 
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"Very  little  wine  is  now  made  in  this  state,  and  that  i  m 
nearly  all  claret  from  Norton  Virginia,  Ives  or  Concord 
In  southern  Georgia  a  poor  article  of  Scuppcrnong  wine 
is  made,  hut  It  is  not  adapted  to  trained  palates—  to«» 
foxy.  Delaware  and  Goethe  blended  are  sometimes  used 
to  make  a  very  good  Rhine  wine,  and  when  properly 
handled  sometimes  produce  an  excellent  article.  Goetbe 
must,  reinforced  with  20  per  cent  of  California  brandy, 
makes  a  good  pale  sherry;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  sell  witie 
here  profitably.  When  it  can  be  sold  at  all,  prices  range 
from  50  cts.  to  $2  per  gallon,  according  to  the  grade 
Grape  vinegar,  while  generally  regarded  as  inferior  to 
cider  vinegar,  will  bring  about  25  or  JO  cts.  at  retail  ami 
20  cts.  wholesale,  and  at  these  figures  is  mope  profitable 
than  wine. 

"When  sold  fresh  the  Grapes  are  generally  shipped  Ju 
refrigerator  cars  in  10-pound  baskets  to  different  north 
cm  jioints.  Later  shipments  take  a  southerly  direction 
to  Atlantic  and  Gulf  seaports.  Sometimes  the  regula- 
tion 6-  or  9-carricr  peach  crates  are  used  for  shipping 
Grapes,  but  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  the  10-pound  tepa 
rate  baskets.  Delawares  are  generally  shipped  in  5 
pound  baskets.  Returns  are  uncertain.  They  vary  froni 
l.'t  cts.  per  lb.  to  5  cts.,  according  to  circumstances. 
Sometimes  as  high  as  10  cts.  is  realized  on  very  early  and 
very  late  shipments  or  with  choice  Grit)*-*,  but  this  is 
seldom.  Distilleries  pay  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound 
delivered,  or  gather  and  pay  !,  cent  per  pound.  If  only  1 
ton  per  acre  of  Grapes  is  the  yield,  the  gross  return  (and 
also  the  net  return)  per  acre  would  thus  l»o  from  810  t4. 
$1.'».  This  is  more  than  cotton  ordinarily  nets.  With  tw<. 
tons  per  acre  of  Grapes,  which  is  not  an  enormous  yield, 
thu  return  would  be  $:10  per  acre  delivered  at  tho  still. 
To  those  who  have  no  scruples  in  regard  to  so  disposing 
of  theircrop,  this  is  probably  the  most  profitable  method. 
There  are  local  stills  in  almost  every  county. 

"There  is  not  much  encouragement  now  for  Grape  ral* 
ing  iu  Georgia,  and  vineyards  are  annually  being  de- 
stroyed by  hundreds  of  acres.  Some  planting,  however, 
is  still  going  on  in  southern  Georgia,  in  the  "wire 
grass"  country,  where  the  industry  is  still  found  profit 
able  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  northern  market  max 
be  entered  ahead  of  competition,  and  also  that  insect* 
and  fungous  pests  have  not  yet  put  in  an  appearstrice  in 
that  region."    See  tii-orgi't. 

I't'iiitinn,  Training,  etc.  —  Tho  vines  of  the)  true 
southern  Grapes,  such  as  Herbemonl  and  the  I'ost-oak 
Grape  hybrids,  are  planted  12  to  14  feetapart,  inrow*  9  ft. 
apart,  while  such  northern  varieties  as  are  planted  an- 
set  8  feet  apart  in  row.  The  Muscadines,  such  as  Scuj. 
pernong.  are  mostly  grown  upon  arbors  about  7  feet 
high  and  rarely  or" never  pruned,  although  trained  on 
trellis,  as  are  other  Grapes,  and,  pruned  early  in  fall, 
after  leaf-fall,  succeed  excellently.  Tho  culture  i« 
mostly  with  the  plow,  turning  first  away  and  then  to  the 
rows,  hoeing  the  space  along  the  row  not  reached  by  the 
plow.  The  trellis  mostly  used  is  the  3-wire  trellis.  ; 
first  wire  at  18  to  24  inches  from  tho  ground,  and  the 
others  successively  1  foot  apart,  above  the  first.  The 
training  is  generally  an  indifferent  attempt  at  tho  Knif 
fin  system,  aud  no  system  is  generally  carried  o\it. 
Some  pinch  hack  the  leading  shoots  once,  few  t\x-ice. 
Some  use  single  posts  and  spur-prune.  A  few  have 
made  the  Munson  canopy  trough  trellis  of  3  wires,  and 
report  most  favorably  of  it. 

Fungicides  are  used  successfully  by  some.  Other* 
plant  only  such  as  Ives,  Norton  Virginia,  Moore  Early, 
Perkins,  aud  some  other  varieties  not  subject  to  rot  nn«l 
mildew,  so  as  to  avoid  spraying.  They  also  avoid, 
thereby,  having  Grapes  of  the  finer  qualities,  and  (ret 
only  the  lowest  prices.  From  such  mostly  come  tho  re- 
port that  Grape  culture  with  them  is  unprofitable.  Si. 
it  should  be,  as  such  Grapes  in  the  market  havo  the 
effect  to  depress  prices  on  all  kinds  of  Grapes,  as  Knv 
grower  knows.  In  the  moister  parts  of  tho  South,  black 
rot.  downy  mildew  and  ripe  Grape  rot  are  very  preva- 
lent, but,  excepting  the  ripe  rot,  are  readily  overcome 
by  the  Bordeaux  mixture  spray  properly  applied. 

Few  growers  In  tho  South  use  fertilizers  in  their 
vineyards.    Some  use  barnyard  manure,  but  the  more 
Intelligent  use  cotton  seed  or  cotton-seed  meal  In  con- 
nection with  ground  bone,  kainit  aud  soluble  phos 
phates, 
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Markrting  <i»<i  Pt^til*.—  The  crop  Is  mostly  marketed 
fresh  in  the  local  or  near-by  markets,  an  the  ordinary 
f reight  and  express  rates  will  not  permit  profitable  re- 
turns on  the  varieties  mostly  grown.  But  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  fine  Grapes  that  will  carry  well  can 
easily  be  (frown  in  the  South,  and,  when  handled  in  best 
in  neat  baskets,  are  quite  profitable, 
are  a  few  established  wineries  in  the  South, 
use  Ives,  Norton  Virginia.  Herbemont,  LeNoir, 
>me  of  the  Scuppcrnong  and  other  Muscadine  va- 
rieties. The  chief  complaint  of  wine-growers  Is  that 
legislation  brought  about  by  the  prohibition  movement  is 
adverse  and  often  entirely  prohibitive.  In  consequence, 
some  have  bottled  the  jnlce  fresh  under  some  sterilizing 
process,  but  the  peoplo  are  not  yet  educated  up  to  the 
use  of  this  excellent,  healthful,  nourishing  beverage, 
yet  the  demand  for  it  is  growing,  and  may  be  largely 
increased  by  enterprising  makers. 

Reports  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  South  state  the 
profits  all  the  way  from  nothing  up  to  #150  per  acre, 
aometimes  higher,  and  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the  In- 
telligence and  enterprise  of  the  planter  is  the  chief  ele- 
ment in  controlling  profits.  Of  course,  localities,  soils 
and  varieties  play  important  parts,  but  an  intelligent 
grower  would  not  select  poor  locality,  situation,  soil  and 
varieties  to  start  with,  just  as  ho  would  not  pursue  poor 
methods  in  the  conduct  of  the  business.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, the  writer  knows  persons  who  bring  to  the  Denlson 
|  Tex.  1  market,  a  place  of  20,000  population,  Ives  and  Per- 
kins Grapes  in  bushel  baskets,  getting,  by  hard  work, 
about  one  cent  a  pound,  while  others  bring  In  neat  It- 
pound  baskets,  carefully  packed,  Delaware,  Brilliant, 
Diamond,  Niagara,  Rommel  and  others  of  like  good 
qualities,  and  get  from  30  to  50  cents  per  basket  the 
season  through,  with  brisk  sales  and  no  grumbling. 

It  may  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  the  South  promises 
everything  to  the  wide-awake.  Intelligent  Grape-grower, 
for  its  capabilities  are  unlimited  in  the  production  in 
quality  and  season  when  no  other  section  competes 
with  it.  and  it  has  vast  markets  at  home  and  in  the 
*rreat  cities  just  north  of  it.  T.  V.  Mt  NSON. 

Grape*  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  — The  Grape  industries  of 
California  are  established  upon  tho  success  of  tho  vinif- 
••ra  sp«cles.  There  arc  two  wild  species  In  the  Mate, 
I'M*  Califomiea  and  F.  Aritonica,  but  bv  a  popular 
error  the  term  California  Grape  has  been  often  u«cd  to 
indicate  the  Mission  Grape,  which  was  introduced  from 
their  earlier  establishments  in  Lower  California  by  tho 
padres,  who  entered  the  territory  now  comprised  In  the 
Mtate  of  California  in  1709,  to  extend  their  missionary 
work  among  tho  aborigines.  This  Mission  Grape  has 
never  been  fully  identified  with  any  variety  now  grown 
in  Europe,  and  whether  tho  padres  brought  it  to  America 
in  tho  form  of  seeds  or  cuttings  is  not  known.  The  dif- 
ficulty in  identifying  it  has  led  many  to  consider  it  a 
seedling,  but  it  is  just  as  reasonable  to  hold  that  it  was, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  an  esteemed  variety  whieh  was 
displaced  in  the  course  of  vittmltiiral  progress  by  better 
varieties,  and  it*  survival  at  the  California  Missions  is 
due  to  its  isolation  from  that  progress.  It  was  this  Grape 
which  was  found  in  California  by  the  early  American 
settlers,  and  very  large  areas  of  it  were  planted,  but  for 
the  last  thirty  years  it  has  decreased  In  favor  rapidly, 
being  displaced  by  man  V  other  varieties  of  superior  value 
for  various  purposes.  These  varieties  are  almost  wholly 
t»f  the  vinlfera  *p«-cics.  The  native  American  varieties 
and  their  Improved  offspring  thrive  in  California  when 
given  suitable  situation  and  culture,  but  they  do  m>t 
meet  any  encouraging  market  demand.  A  vorv  few  pack- 
ages glut  the  San  Francisco  market  for  their  kind,  while 
tlie  vinifera  table  varieties  are  selling  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Only  a  few  individuals  give  any  consideration  to 
American  varieties  for  wine,  ami  none  of  them  are  suited 
for  raisins.  Tho  only  attention  given  to  the  American 
sj».-ci«-s  is  In  the  use  of  some  of  them  as  phylloxera-resis- 
tant roots,  upon  which  to  graft  the  vinifera  varieties,  as 
i-  done  in  France;  and  California  exiM  rience  is  a  close 
reproduction  of  French  results  In  this  circumvention  of 
the  insect.  It  seems  probable,  although  some  districts 
are  still  free  from  invasion,  that  in  the  end  all  our  vinif- 
era vineyards  will  be  upon  American  roots. 

Grape-growinir  upon  a  large  scale  hegan  in  California 
very  soon  after  the  American  occupation.  In  the  fifties, 


collections  of  tho  leading  European  varieties  were  intro- 
duced, and  state  aid  was  secured  for  the  promotion  of 
viticulture.  Tho  first  raisins  were  shown  in  18<EI,  and  a 
considerable  wine  product  was  attained  soon  after,  but 
the  sale  of  it  was  attended  by  many  disappointments,  and 
discouragement  ensued.  In  the  latter  seventies  the  wine 
interest  was  revived  by  better  demand  for  tho  product, 
and  a  now  propaganda  for  extension  on  l>ettor  lines  anil 
with  more  suitable  methods  and  better  varieties,  was 
earnestly  taken  up.  Again  the  state  granted  funds  liber- 
ally, and  the  agitation  resulted  in  vine  planting  and 
cellar  construction  in  the  valleys  and  foothills  all  over 
the  state.  Tho  product  Increased  more  rapidly  than  the 
ir  it,  and  the  quality  of  much  of  it  was  suceea*- 


974.  The  common  i 

Viniiera  Qrape  in  California. 

fully  impeached.  losses  and  disappointments  were 
again  encountered,  and  the  area  of  wine  Grapes  was 
largely  reduced  by  abandonment,  by  tho  advancement 
of  the  phylloxera  and  by  the  Inroads  of  a  peculiar  dis- 
ease which  has  baffled  effort  to  determine  its  cause, 
though  thousands  of  acres  havo  been  swept  away  by  it. 
Even  the  lessened  wine  product  found  most  acute  trade 
issues  to  meet,  which  were  temporarily  overcome  bj 
growers'  cooperative  effort  until  theconstantly  shrinking 
production  met  an  advancing  demand,  and  profitable 
prices  for  wine  Grapes  were  again  secured.  This  fact 
lias  aguin  stimulated  interest  in  planting,  even  with 
the  greater  investment  required  by  resistant  roots,  and 
the  century  closes  with  a  renewal  of  confidence  which 
bids  fair  to  again  extend  the  wine  industry  of  the  state. 

The  raisin  interest  of  the  state  did  not  attract  wide 
attention  until  about  1*7.1,  but  it  advane<sl  with  great 
rapidity  until  1H{U,  when  a  product  of  M:t  million  pounds 
was  reached  and  a  decline  of  value  below  tho  cost  of 
production  ensued.  As  events  havo  proved,  this  decline 
was  largely  due  to  lack  of  proper  system  in  marketing, 
for  a  period  of  loss  and  depression  ban  lwen  followed  by 
return  to  prices  yielding  a  profit  through  control  of  the 
marketing  by  a  cooperative  association  of  the  growers. 
This  experience  came  just  in  time  to  save  the  raisin 
Interest  from  large  sacrifices,  and  points  the  way  to 
future  maintenance.  Tho  shipping  of  table  ( impes  from 
California  to  the  markets  of  the  eastern  states  has 
reached  an  aggregate  of  about  a  thousand  car  loads  on 
several  different  years,  and  is  one  of  the  fixed  features 
of  overland  fruit  shipment.  The  area  of  Grapes  in  Cali 
furnish:  I'.KXI  is  about  140,000  acres:  one-seventh  table 
Grapes,  two-sevenths  ruisln  Gropes  and  four-sevenths 
wine  Grapes,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated. 

The  Grape  has  a  wider  range  of  adaptation  in  Cali- 
fornia than  any  other  single  fruit.  It  endures  all  eleva- 
tions to  which  commercial  fruit-growing  is  carried:  it 
thrives  in  the  most  intense  valley  heat  if  amply  supplied 
with  water  bv  irrigation.  It  accepts  all  fertile  soils,  but 
Is  most  profitable  ujHin  light,  deep,  warm  loams,  both 
in  tho  valleys  and  on  the  hillsides.  All  varieties  which 
will  bear  well  with  such  treatment  are  grown  with  low 
stumps  and  very  short  pruning,  which  discards  nearly 
all  of  the  previous  season's  growth.  Only  a  few  varieties 
are  given  longer  canes  ami  the  support  of  a  wire  or  a 
high  stake. 
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The  training  of  the  vinifern  (irnpe  is  very  unlike  that 
of  tho  native  Grape*.  The  slocks  are  kept  to  low.  strong 
stumps,  and  the  hearing  shoots  ure  not  trained  or  are 
tied  to  stakes.  Trellises  are  not  used.  Fig.  !»74  shows 
epochs  iu  tho  common  style  of  pruning,  the  right-hand 
figure  representing  the  mature  vine. 

Though  hundreds  of  varieties  of  vinifern  have  been 
Introduced  from  Europe  and  Asia  during  the  last  half 
century,  only  a  few  have  survived  cultural  and  commer- 
cial tests  and  an'  now  planted.  For  raisins  the  prevail- 
ing varieties  are  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
Muscatel  Gordo  Blanco  and  the  Malaga,  with  the  Sultana 
and  Thompson  Seedless  for  seedless  raisins:  for  table 
•  ■rapes,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Flame  Tokay, 
Emperor,  Cornichon,  Black  Malvoisc,  Hose  of  Pern. 
Black  Hamburg,  Chasselas  varieties  and  Venial  are 
chiefly  grown,  though,  of  course,  n  much  larger  list  pre- 
vails for  local  uses.  In  wine  Grapes  there  is  naturally  a 
larger  list  to  meet  local  roquironicnt*  of  soil  and  climate 
and  to  produce  the  various  kinds  of  wine. 
Acceptable  varieties  for  dry  wines  are: 
Red  (Claret  and  Iiurovndp).— Zinfnnih-1,  ('nrignsn.  Matarn. 
Mourastel,  Petite  Sirnli.  Petit  Bouachet.  Alicante  Bouwhrt, 
dreuache,  Valdepehaa,  Cabernet  Saurignon.  St  Maraire,  Wc- 
clan,  Mondeuse,  Bine  Elbling,  Refoseo,  and  Bnrtwrn. 

White  (Sauieme,  Hock,  etc.).— Semillon,  Sauvignnn  Wane 
and  Vert.  JohannM.urg  Rifling.  Franken  Riesling.  Trnminer. 

i  Dore  (Outedel).Chauehe  Oris.  Bnrger,  Fnlle  Blanche. 

Palomino,  White  Plnnt. 


Varieties  for  sweet  wines  are: 

Ports. — Mission.  Malvoisle,  Grrnache,  Tnmssouu. 

Sherry  and  Madeira  —  Mission,  Palomino.  West  White  Pra- 
line, Verdelho.  Fcber  8«s«os.  Sultana,  Thompaon  Kissllesn. 

Angelica.  Muernt,  etc. -Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Musratclla, 
Purmint  (Tokay  wine). 

In  regions  of  the  Pacific  coast  north  of  California, 
vinifera  varieties  are  less  widely  grown,  and  locations 
meeting  their  requirements  must  be  selected  with  much 
care  and  circumspection.  The  number  of  varieties  is 
much  smaller  than  in  California,  as  there  Is  no  product 
of  wine  or  raisins,  but  of  table  Grapes  only,  and  they  are 
almost  wholly  early  ripening  kinds,  which  can  inn  tun-  In 
the  shorter  growing  season  at  the  North.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  American  varieties  are  widely  grown,  the 
Concord,  Delaware,  Moore  Diamond,  Moon-  Early,  Niag- 
ara and  Worden  being  most  favorably  reported. 

E.  J.  Wu  kson. 

Or* pet  Under  OUuW.— Under  glass,  the  European  va- 
rieties alone  are  used.  This  species,  \  itis  rinitr.ru.  Is 
the  vine  of  tho  ancients,  and  is  indigenous  to  the  more 
salubrious  parts  of  eastern  Asia  and  southern  Europe. 
It  Is  referred  to  In  the  earliest  mythological  writings  of 
ancient  Egypt  and  thence  on  numberless  occasion*,  no- 
tably In  tho  Bible  and  the  New  Testament.  The  story 
of  the  spies  from  the  promised  land,  with  its  generous 
illustration,  has  excited  the  admiration  and  perhaps 
questioned  the  credulity  of  many  of  us.  It  Is  only  fair, 
however,  to  statu  that  the  size  of  the  cluster  there  rep- 
resented has  been  amply  borne  out  In  recent  years. 
The  type  i'itii  vinifern,  if  there  ever  was  a  type,  has 
become  so  merged  and  modiflcd  by  cultivation  In  differ- 
ent climates  mid  countries  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  it 
at  the  present  day.  Over  2.0(H)  varieties  have  Im-cii  de- 
scribed, covering  the  wiliest  range  in  sin-,  color,  texture 
and  flavor,  general  nppcnrnncu  and  quality. 

For  disparity  of  si/e.we  have  the  diminutive  Black  Cor- 
inth, from  which  the  Zanto  currents  are  prepared,  and 
the  giant  Gros  Column,  now  extensively  grown  for  Com- 
mercial purposes  under  glass  in  Kiiglaud:  and  for  con- 
trast in  color  we  have  the  beautiful  R..«e  Chasselas  and 
the  pink  and  white  Frontiguans  ami  Muscats,  with 
their  superb  qualities  and  flavors,  growing  by  the  side 
of  the  Idue-bliu-k  Alicante  of  thick  skin  »nd  coarser 
texture,  but  vitlunble  for  its  late-keeping  quality  ;  and 
worth  more  than  all  the  others  put  together,  we  hnve 
the  Black  Hamburg,  combining  all  the  good  qualities, 
und  easy  of  culture. 

Probably  in  no  branch  of  horticulture  Is  the  garden- 
ers' skill  more  generously  rewanled  than  in  ({rape- 
growing  under  glass.  In  Kngbmil  It  has  been  all  essen- 
tial feature  of  horticultural  work  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, resulting  in  fruit  of  a  rtnt-r  quality  and  flavor  than 
that  grown  in  the  open  nir.  and  very  ..fteii  cnortiiou- 


clusters,  weighing  from  JO  to  30  pound*.  Started 
as  a  matter  of  luxury,  it  has  become  of  late  years  a 
matter  of  profit,  and  vineries  of  large  extent  have  been 
erected  for  commercial  purposes.  Probably  this  work 
has  been  retarded  hero  by  the  Introduction  of  the  many 
very  excellent  varieties  of  our  native  Grapes,  so  easily 
grown  in  the  open  air  and  so  constantly  improved  by 
hybridizing  with  tho  European,  and  undoubtedly  this 
work  will  yet  result  in  a  much  closer  approach  to  the 
ttandanl  of  European  quality. 

The  essential  difference  between  American  and  Euro- 
pean kinds  is  that  in  the  American  tho  pulp  separates 
from  the  skin,  is  usually  tough  and  more  or  less  acid,  so 
that  it  is  disagreeable  to  remove  the  seeds,  while  in  the 
European  the  pulp  adheres  to  the  skin,  is  tender  and 
sweet  throughout,  and  the  seeds  are  easily  removed. 
European  Grapes,  when  well  grown,  are  valuable  and 
agreeable  for  the  use  of  invalids,  and,  undoubtedly,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  people,  surpass  in 
quality  any  other  fruit  grown. 

The  subject  of  ({rape  cultivation  under  glass  may  be 
divided  under  several  beads,  as  follows  :  The  JIouMtM; 
The  Horde r ;  The  Vinrt  ;  The  /'/-in'/. 

The  Ilonte*.  —These  are  mainly  of  two  forms,  span- 
roof  and  lean-to,  with  occasional  modifications  between. 
I'nloss  one  has  ample  time  and  a  desire  to  study  their 
construction,  It  Is  better  to  have  plans  and  estimates 
furnished  by  professional  builders. 

Span  roof  houses  are  adapted  to  large  places  with 
spacious  grounds,  and  particularly  when  an  ornamental 
effect  is  desired.  On  account  of  their  exposure  on  all 
sides,  they  require  very  careful  attention,  especially  if 
used  for  early  forcing  of  Grapes.  Where  early  work  is 
not  desired,  or  for  use  without  artificial  heat,  their  dis- 
advantage Is  not  so  apparent.  Houses  without  artificial 
heat,  known  as  cold  graperies,  were  In  earlier  years  in 
more  general  use  than  those  w  ith  heat,  but  have  about 
disappeared  with  the  introduction  of  the  modern  eco- 
nomical heating  apparatus,  and  tho  very  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  use  of  'the  same,  if  only  "to  a  limited 
extent. 

I#an-to  houses,  on  account  of  their  snug  construction 
and  protect  Ion  from  northerly  or  prevailing  winds,  are 
especially  desirable  for  early  forcing  of  Crapes  (Figs. 
975,  1»76|.  Often  a  stable  or  other  building  can  be 
utilized  for  the  north  side,  but  generally  a  wail  of  brick 
or  stone  is  erected  fortius  purpose.  Such  a  wall  can  be 
covered  on  the  outside  with  Ampelaptis  trieutpidala,  or 
Crimson  Rambler  roses,  producing  a  beautiful  and  or- 
namental effect.  A  giHid  house,  on  a  small  scale,  can  be 
made  of  hotbed  sash  (Fig.  97C). 

Foundations  for  the  other  three  sides  or  for  a 
span-roof  vinery  can  be  constructed  of  ma- 
sonry or  wood.   Masonry  is  preferable, 
the  conditions  of   requisite  h 
moisture  are  very  destructive  to 
work,  especially  near  the  groun 
With    masonry,    piers  are 
erected,  starting  from  solid 
ground  and  up  to  near 
the    surface.  They 
should  1m>  about  Z 
feet  in  length,  >^>^? 
with   spaces  y^C^CrA 


975.   A  good  lean  to  Qrape 
The  roots  run  through  the  wall  to  an 
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<jf  2  feet  between,  and  opposite  each  space  a  vino 
is  to  be  planted  luside  the  house,  as  hereafter  de- 
scribed. Strong  capstones,  thick  enough  to  come  slightly 
above  the  surface  of  the  border  and  about  18  inches 
wide,  are  then  laid  f rom  pier  to  pier.  On  such  a  founda- 
tion a  superstructure  can  be  erected  with  some  confi- 
dence. For  the  base  of  the  superstructure  maHonry  is 
preferable,  al>out  18  inches  in  height  being  necessary 
tjefore  the  glass  work  begins.  A  hollow  wall,  constructed 
of  hard  brick  and  cement,  in  desirable,  and  openings 
should  be  left  for  ventilation.  The  upper  surface  of 
these  walls  should  be  covered  with  cement.  If  con- 
structed of  wood,  the  aame  general  plan  should  be  car- 
ried out,  using  tho  most  durable  kind  only. 

Ailde  from  its  durability,  masonry  has  an  advantage 
•I re r  wood  in  being  a  better  equalizer  of  temperature, 
■nd  the  heavy  back  Wall  of  a  lean-to  house  can  be  made 
uf  great  value  for  this  purpose.  The  general  plans  of 
'.be  superstructure  are  shown  in  the  illustrations.  It 
»buuld  present  as  much  glass  surface,  as  possible.  The 
frame  can  be  of  Iron  or  wood,  as  preferred.  Light,  beat 
and  moisture  are  the  great  features  desired,  also  a  gen- 
erous supply  of  air  under  favorable  conditions.  The 
*lass  should  bo  of  good  quality,  otherwise  blisters  will 
burn  the  foliage  and  fruit.  Small  ventilators  covered 
with  wire  gauze  should  be  built  in  the  foundation  walls, 
and  large  ones  at  the  upper  part  of  the  house.  Ventila- 
tion should  always  be  free  from  a  draft  or  sudden 
change  of  temperature.  A  draft  is  just  as  unpleasant 
to  a  sensitive  vine  in  a  house  as  it  is  to  a  human  being, 
and  if  subjected  to  it  disease  is  sure  to  follow,  mildew 
'wing  the  first  evidence;  and  yet  a  generous  supply  of 
sir  is  a  prime  requisite  in  growing  Grapes  under  glass, 
••specially  during  the  ripening  period.  Previous  to  that 
time  the  lower  ventilators  should  be  very  carefully  used, 
some  growers  never  opening  them  until  the  Grapes  be- 
gin to  color,  and  the  new  growth  and  foliage  are  some- 
what hardened.  More  or  less  air  is  always  admitted 
around  the  glass  In  a  very  equable  manner  and  thence 
to  the  upper  ventilators. 

The  modern  beating  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  boiler 
in  an  adjacent  pit  for  beating  water,  with  circulating 
pipes  throughout  tho  house,  as  shown  in  illustrations  on 
Urrtnkoutt ,  is  a  very  perfect  and  economical  supplier 
<>f  heat,  and  it  should  be  erected  by  a  practical  builder. 
A  little  heat  at  a  critical  time  will  often  save  a  house 
full  of  Grapes,  and,  while  it  can  be  dispensed  with,  its 


i  very  material. 
It  Is  possible  to  fruit  Grapes  In  benches  In  pots,  re  - 


the  fruit  is  past,  and  using  the 
(Fig.  977). 

TO<  Rord<r.-A  good  border  is  of  great  importance,  ad 
no  permanent  success  can  be  obtained 
without  it,  und  probably  the  difference 
between   success   and  failure  m< 
often  lies  Uere  than  in  any  othi 
feature. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  construct 
vineries  so  that  their  borders  can 
be  somewhat  elevated  above  the 
surrounding 
drainage  is  thus  i 
g"»«i  drainage  is  imperatli 
Kig.  9751.      The  border 
should  fill  the  house  in- 
side and  extend  outside 
adjacent  to  where  the 
vines  are  planted  at 
least  6  feet  when  first 
made,  and  to  this 
outside  border  ad- 
ditions should  be 
made  every  two 
or  three  years 
of  from  2  to  4  , 
feet  until  a 
width  of  20  feet  ^ 
Is  secured.  The 
bordereau  hard- 
ly be  made  too  L**"  to  arapery  closed  with  sash. 

rich,  provided  the  material  is  well  decomposed.  A 
mixture  of  six  parts  good  loamy  turf  from  an  old 
pasture  or  piece  of  new  ground,  and  one  part  of  well 


prepared  manure,  one  part  old  plaster  or  mortar,  and 
one  part  of  ground  bone,  all  to  be  well  composted  to- 
gether, will  meet  all  the  requirements.  If  the  subsoil  is 
clav,  a  foundation  of  old  brick  and  mortar  is  very  desir- 
able to  insure  drainuge.  The  border  above  this  should 
be  from  2  to  3  feet  In  depth.  No  trees  or  shrubs  should 
be  permitted  to  extend  their  roots  into  It,  a  very  com- 
mon cause  of  trouble,  and  nothing  whatever  should  be 
grown  on  it,  although  the  temptation  to  try  a  few  melons 
or  some  lettuce  is  often  too  great  to  be  overcome,  and 


these  probably  do  a  minimum  of  damage.  In  such  a 
border,  if  properly  supplied  with  water,  the  vine  roots 
will  reniuin  at  home,  and  not  go  wandering  off  into 
trouble.  Where  extra  early  work  Is  not  desired,  no  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  keep  the  frost  entirely  out  of 
the  border  during  the  winter,  as  this  is  apt  to  result  in 
a  heavy,  sodden  surface  in  spring.  It  is  better  to  spade 
it  up  roughly  just  before  winter  and  cover  with  a  good 
coot  of  manure,  permitting  the  frost  to  enter  the  ground 
some  inches.  In  the  spring  it  is  dug  over  again  and, 
when  raked  off,  presents  a  rich,  lively  surface.  The  in- 
side border  is  to  be  covered  with  a  coat  of  well-rotted 
manure,  and  spaded  up  and  well  watered  at  the  time  of 
starting  the  vines.  For  midseason  work,  from  February 
1.1  to  March  1  is  the  proper  time  to  do  this  In  New  York 
state,  the  inside  bonier  carrying  the  vines  nicely  until 
the  outside  bonier  is  in  shape  a  month  or  more  later. 
Then  without  hard  forcing  early  Grapes  can  be  "brought 
in  bythelast  of  June  or  July,  and  the  Inter  ones  through 
the  following  two  or  three  months.  It  Is  much  better  to 
store  late  (irapes  In  modern  Grape  romun,  where  they 
can  be  kept  fresh  and  plump  for  several  months  through 
the  winter,  than  to  attempt  extra  early  work  by  starting 
vines  in  hented  borders  in  November  and  December. 

Tht  X'inrt.  —  The  amateur  should  pun-hose  these  from 
some  nurseryman  of  established  reputation.  Vines  1  or 
2  years  old  are  In-tter  than  older  ones.  For  supporting 
tho  vines,  light  cast-iron  brockets  are  secured  to  the 
rafters,  and  these  support  win-*  ninning  lengthwise  of 
the  house  almut  15  Inches  from  the  glass,  and  to  these 
wires  the  vines  arc  tied  ns  fust  as  they  grow.  The  vines 
are  to  t»e  planted  Inside  the  house  about  a  foot  from  the 
front  wall  and  about  4  feet  apart,  placing  one  opposite 
each  opening  in  the  foundation  as  liefore  described.  It 
Is  not  desirable  to  plant  them  along  the  back  wall  of  a 
lesn-to  house.  They  should  be  cut  back  to  two  or  three 
buds  near  the  gmui'id,  and  when  these  start  the  strong- 
est shoot  only  is  selected  for  training  end  the  others 
rubbed  off.  As  this  sboot  advances  it  is  tied  to  the  wires, 
and  it  may  reach  the  limit  of  the  house  by  July  1,  or 
perhaps  not  until  September  1,  depending  on  the  care, 
the  vigor  of  the  vine,  and  the  bonier.  Once  there,  the 
end  is  pinched  and  the  cane  continues  to  strengthen  and 
increase  in  size  and  store  up  material  in  the  lateral 
buds  until  the  end  of  the  season,  when  it  is  taken  down 


and  pruned  to  one  third  its  length,  laid  on  the 
anil  covered  from  the  sun  for  the  winter.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  mice  do  not  eat  out  the  buds,  as  once  out 
they  can  never  be  restored.  In  the  spring  of  the  second 
year,  or  as  soon  as  it  is  desired  to  start  tho  vines,  they 
are  tied  up  again,  and  the  terminal  shoot  again  trained 
to  the  top  of  the  house,  where  it  is  stopped  as  Itcfore. 
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Any  fruft  appearing  on  this  shoot  should  be  removed. 
The  lateral  shoot*  that  start  out  each  way  below  the  ter- 
minal should  be  thinned  to  about  12  or  15  inches  apart 
on  each  side.  This  is  an  important  feature,  especially  if 
we  adopt  the  spur  system  of  pruning,  which  we  will  first 
consider,  for  we  are  now  establishing  our  vine  for  n 
long  term  of  years,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  it  sym- 
metrical with  the  aide  shoots,  and  fruit  evenly  dtstrib 
uted  over  its  entire  length.  An  example  of  a 'well  bal- 
anced vine  is  given  in  the  illustration  of  the  Muscat 
Hamburg.  A  few  clusters  of  fruit  may  be  taken  from 
this  part  of  the  vine  this  second  year,  and  the  laterals 
should  bo  pinched  at  two  eyes  beyond  the  cluster,  and  as 
they  break  pinched  again  through  the  season.  As  soon 
as  the  leaves  fall,  the  vines  arc  again  taken  down  fur 
pruning.  The  terminal  should  be  shortened  about  one- 
half  and  the  side  shoots  cut  back  to  a  bud  very  close  to 
the  main  stem,  when  it  goes  through  the  winter  as 
before. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  the  terminal 
again  goes  to  the  top  of  the  house  without  fruit,  when 
it  is  stopped  and  the  laterals  are  allowed  to  hear  as  be- 
fore, say  not  more  than  one  pound  of  fruit  per  foot  of 
the  main  stem.  Wo  now  have  our  vine  established  to 
the  top  of  the  house,  and  the  only  pruning  in  after  years 
Is  to  cut  the  laterals  each  year  close  to  the  main  stem. 
A  hud  will  nearly  always  be  found  In  the  first  one- 
eighth  inch,  sometimes  several  of  them.  When  these 
start,  the  strongest  is  selected  and  the  others  rubbed 
off,  unless  one  is  desired  for  training  to  the  opposite 
side  to  fill  a  vacancy  there.  When  the  vines  attain  full 
strength,  two  pounds  of  fruit  per  foot  of  main  stem  ran 
be  grown,  but  heavy  loads  require  great  care.  Tik> 
heavy  a  load  causes  shanking,  and  then  all  is  lost.  The 
stems  of  the  berries  wither  and  the  fruit  turns  sour  be- 
fore ripening.  Higid  pinching  of  the  laterals  is  very 
important.  Commence  at  the  second  joint  beyond  the 
or  about  IX  inches  from  the  main  stem,  and 


978.  Pruning  lo 
or  old  spur  is  shown 


on  the  left. 


pinch  thereafter  as  fust  as  new  shoots  break  and  show 
a  leaf.  Pinch  early  and  often.  It  has  been  said  that  » 
good  gardener  can  carry  the  summer  pruning*  from  n 
large  vinery  for  an  entire  season  in  his  vest  pocket. 
Some  require  a  wheelbarrow.  At  the  place  where  the 
laterals  start,  n  spur  soon  forms  on  the  main  stem,  from 


which  the  system  takes  its  name.  It  often  becomes 
several  inches  in  length  and  quite  ungainly.  Thia  spur 
system  of  pruning  is  represented  in  Figs.  978-960. 

In  the  other  system  of  pruning,  known  as  the  "long 
rod"  or  "long  cane"  system,  a  new  cane  is  grown  up 
from  a  bud  near  the  ground  every  year  as 
often  as  desired  to  replace  the  old  one, 
which  is  entirely  removed.  It  is  often  de- 
sirable to  do  this.  If  the  vine  is  well  es- 
tablished, this  new  canucon  be  fruited  its 
entire  length  the  first  season,  the  laterals 
being  pinched,  as  before  described,  it 
will  produce  finer  fruit,  but  it  is  not  as 
safe  with  a  heavy  loud  as  un  old  cane. 

An  ample  supply  of  water  judiciously 
and  freely  used,  particularly  at  the  time  of 
starling  the  vines,  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity.   It  should  not  be  applied  in  the 
house,  however,   during  the  period  of 
blossoming,  as  a  dry  air 
is  advantageous  for  the 
transfer  of  the  pollen 
for  fertilization. 

An  important  feature 
is  thinning  the  clusters 
and  establishing  the  load 
a  vino  has  to  carry.  Thi- 
requires  experience  ami 
judgment.  As  a  rub-, 
about  one-half  the  elus 
ters  should  be  removed 
—  often  more  — care  being 
taken  to  balance  the  load 
evenly  on  each  side.  This 
should  he  done  as  early 
hk  the  general  form  of 
the  clusters  can  be  seen, 

except  with  the  Muscats  and  other  shy  Betting  kinds, 
when  It  may  be  well  Uj  wait  for  the  berries  to  set,  as 
some  clusters  set  perfectly  while  others  fail. 

Thinning  the  l«  rries  should  be  attended  to  promptly, 
selecting  cool  days  and  mornings  for  this  work.  Close 
growing  kinds,  like  Alicante,  cannot  be  commenced  on 
too  early  after  setting,  and  it  is  much  better  to  crowd 
this  work  than  to  have  it  crowd  the  operator.  In  man) 
varieties  one-third  to  one-hnlf  the  berries  have  to  W 
removed.  Kxperienee  is  the  only  guide  in  this.  A 
pointed  stick  is  very  useful  with  the  vine  scissors,  and 
never  tourh  the  clusters  with  the  fingers. 

Tying  up  the  shoulders  of  the  cluster*  la  necessary  to 
permit  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  light,  otherwise  the 
interior  may  decay,  and,  once  started,  the  cluster  is  soon 
gone.  The  principal  diseases  or  troubles  to  guard 
against  are  mildew  anil  red  spider.  The  remedy  for  the 
former  is  sulfur,  and  for  the  latter  moisture.  Mildew 
is  generally  brought  on  by  a  sudden  change  of  tempera 
ture.  A  vigorous  condition  of  the  vine  has  much  to  do 
in  resisting  it.  Hed  spider  will  almost  always  appear  in 
the  hot  weather  of  .lulv  and  August  if  the  vines  in- 
allowed  to  become  t.M>  dry. 

Tbrips  are  sometimes  very  injurious,  but  ran  be  con 
trolled  with  nicotine,  which,  if  properly  applied,  will 
not  injure  the  fruit.  Thrips  and  red  spider,  if  not  taken 
in  time,  multiply  rapidly,  ami  "an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure"  in  these  cases. 

Perhaps,  in  a  general  way,  the  most  important  requisite 
of  nil  is  a  large  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  love  for  the 
work.  This  is  necessary  to  insure  the  continued  care 
and  culture  requisite  to  permanent  success. 

Thr  Fruit  IVi riel im.  —  As  snhl  before,  very  many  va- 
rieties exist,  but  probably  not  one-half  of  the>e  arc  in 
active  cultivation  at  the  present  time.  Varieties  are 
adapt"!  to  localities,  soils,  climates,  etc.  Perhaps  50 
have  been  grown  under  glsss  in  this  country.  Of  these 
we  will  consider  a  few  of  the  more  prominent. 

The  Mlock  Hamburg  is  more  extensively  grown  and 
of  more  value  for  this  purpose  than  all  others  put 
together,  because  it  meets  the  requirements  of  the  ordi- 
nary cultivator,  and  will  stand  abuse  and  neglect  and 
still  give  fair  results  better  than  any  other  kind.  It 
rarely  gives  very  large  clusters,  but  is  a  free  bearer,  *et» 
perfectly,  will  carry  heavy  loads  and  matures  early. 
I'ndcr  better  care  tile  appearance  and  improvement  in 
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quality  Is  remarkable,  and  it  can  be  made  as  good  m  the 
beat.  It  is  the  variety  with  which  the  novice  begins. 
Many  houses  consist  entirely  of  Black  Hamburg*,  and 
many  that  do  not  would  give  far  better  satisfaction  if 
they  did. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  the  best  of  the  white  varie- 
ties for  general  cultivation.  It  requires  a  higher  tem- 
perature and  longer  season  than  the  Black  Hamburg 
to  come  to  perfection,  and  will  keep  longer  after  cutting 
than  that  kind.  When  well  grown  and  ripened  it  may 
be  taken  a*  a  standard  of  quality.  See  Fig.  980. 

Muscat  Hamburg  is  a  black  Grape,  probably  a  cross 
between  the  two  above  named  varieties,  ami  presenting 
marked  characteristics  of  each.  It  has  beautiful  taper- 
ing clusters  of  fine  quality. 

Barbaras**  is  a  good  variety  for  those  ambitious  to 
grow  large  clusters,  and  when  well  grown  is  of  fine 
quality.  It  U  a  late  black  Grape,  requiring  a  long  reason 
to  ripen  well,  but  repays  for  the  trouble  by  keeping 
thereafter  for  a  long  time.  Clusters  frequently  grow  to 
8  or  10  pounds  in  weight,  measuring  about  24  inches 
each  wav,  and  they  have  been  grown  to  more  than 
double  this  weight. 

Other  large-arrowing  varieties  are  the  White  Nice 
and  Syrian,  the  latter  of  which  is  said  to  be  the 
klod  that  the  spies  found  in  the  laud  of  promise.  Clus- 
ters of  20  to  :U)  pounds  weight  are  common  to  these  two 
coarse-growing  kinds,  but  their  quality  is  so  poor  that 
they  are  now  rarely  grown. 

drizzly  Frontignan  is  a  beautifully  mottled  pink  Grape 
—  quite  a  deep  pink  sometimes  — and  has  long,  slender 
clusters.  In  quality  and  flavor  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  Grape,  and  it  ripens  rather  early. 

Koyal  Muscadine  Is  an  early  white  Grape  of  fair  quality 
and  good  habit;  frequent  In  English  houses. 

(iron  Colman.  a  large  black  Grape  of  line  quality  and 
a  late  keeper,  is  now  grown  largely  for  commercial  pur- 
poses in  England  and  sent  to  this  side  to  supply  our 
wants  in  this  lino  in  spring.  The  berries  frequently 
measure  I!,  Inches  around,  and  it  therefore  requires 
early  and  severe  thinning. 

Alicante  is  a  black  Grape  of  very  distinct  character, 
seeming  to  depart  somewhat  from  the  vinifera  type, 
very  juicy,  and  of  fair  quality.  It  has  a  very  thick  skin, 
and  is  about  the  best  for  long  keeping. 

Ldvly  Downs  is  another  late  black  Grape  of  good 
quality,  but  not  adapted  to  all  localities.  Rose  Chas- 
selaa,  a  small  red  Grape,  is  the  earliest  and  very  beauti- 
ful. Trentham  Black,  the  earliest  black  Grape,  has  small 
dusters,  but  large,  soft   berries  quite  like  Alicante. 
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Foster  Seedling  Is  •  beautiful  midseaaon,  amber 
colored  Grape,  with  large  cluster*  and  berriea  some- 
times liable  to  crack.   Madreafleld  Court  Muscat  la  a 


wa.  Floret  of  a  Grass  (rye).  Much  rnlariwl. 
ee.  floral  glume  and  piilet ;  a,  stigmas  ;  666,  stamens. 

midseaaon  Grape- line  in  quality,  but  also  inclined  to 
crack.  This  trouble  can  often  be  controlled  by  twisting 
or  slitting  the  stems  of  the  dusters,  thereby  checking 
the  flow  of  sap. 

Many  other  popular  varieties  are  described  in  vnrious 
works  devoted  to  Grape  culture. 

For  other  notes  on  Grapes  under  glsss,  see  the  article 
on  forcing.  ()<  Mt  Dirxxma. 

GRAPE-FRUIT.  See  Citrut  I>rcnmatia  and  Pomelo. 

GRAPE  HYACINTH.  Jfw«c<iri  Mryoidtt. 

GRAPE,  SEASIDE.    Corrolnba  uHfera. 

GRAPT0PHYL1UM.  (Greek  words  referring  to  the 
variegated  foliage).  AratHhAenr.  An  oriental  genus  of 
about  5  species  of  tender  shrub*,  one  of  which  is  cult, 
in  a  very  few  American  conservatories  for  its  variegated 
folinge,  and  is  said  to  be  very  popular  in  India  and 
through  the  tropics.  No  two  Ivs.  are  marked  exactly 
alike,  but  the  yellow  color  is  near  the  midrib  rather  than 
at  the  margins.  The  genus  is  close  to  Thyrsaranthus,  but 
In  Thyrsacanthus  the  Us.  are  not  so  distinctly  2-lipped. 
Lvs.  opposite,  entire  (in  one  species  spiny  "dentate  I , 
of  ten  colored :  tl*  reddish  purple,  wide  gaping,  clustered 
either  in  a  terminal  thyrsc  or  in  the  axils;  corolla  tube 
inflated  above;  upper  lip  with  2  short  recurved  lobes; 
lower  Up  3-rut;  stamens  2.    i'or  culture,  see  Jnntieia. 

horMnie.  Nees  (O.  plrtum.  Griff.  JWirio  pieta, 
Linn.).  CARK'ATt'KE  Pt.AMT.  Height  finally  0-8  ft. :  Ivs. 
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elliptic,  acuminate,  irregularly  marked  with  yellow  along 
the  midrib:  fls.  crimson,  in  axillary  whorl*:  corolla  pu- 
bescent. Habitat  I  B.K.  15:1227.  Lowe  4.1.  |  B.M.  1870 
shows  a  variety  with  reddish  brown  coloring). 

GRASS  (Oraminea),  Annual  or  perennial  herbs 
(some  bamboos  woody),  mostly  tufted  or  decumbent, 
rarely  climbing,  often  creeping  and  rooting  at  the  base. 
True  roots  fibrous.  Steins  (culms)  simple  or  branching, 
usually  hollow  (wheat ),  sometimes  solid  ( maize)  between 
the  nodes.  Leaves  springing  from  the  nodes,  alternate. 
Id  two  vertical  rows  on  the  stem;  the  sheaths  closed 


983.  Spike  oi  a  Grass  i. rye),  containing  many  flowers. 

when  young,  but  usually  split  down  one  »ld«  in  nintur 
ing;  ligule  a  thin  tongue  like  growth  at  the  apex  of  the 
sheath  ;  blade  entire,  parallel -veined,  commonly  long 
and  narrow;  a  2-kcclcd  membranous  pn-pliyllum  (or 
leaf)  always  standing  between  each  branch  and  the 
main  axis.  Splkclcls  in  panicle,  racemes  or  spikes, 
usually  consisting  of  2  (rarely  0,  I,  or  more  than  2) 
chaffy  empty  glume*  at  the  base  of  a  short  axis  |ra- 
chilla).  which  supports  oue  or  more  floral  glumes,  in  the 
axil  of  each  of  which  is  commonly  1  flower.  Mowers 


perfect  or  Imperfect,  destitute  of  true  calyx  or  corolla. 
Between  each  floral  glume  and  flower  are  usually  2 
(rarely  3)  minute  hyaline  scales  (lodicules).  Stamens 
3  (rarely  1,  2  or  more  than  o);  pistil  1:  ovary  lnrclled. 
1-ovuled;  styles  2  (rarely  1  or  3),  usually  plumose: 
fruit  I  grain  or  caryopsis)  seed-like,  often  enclosed  by 
the  palet  and  its  floral  glume.  Seed  erect,  cloaely  cov- 
ered by  the  thin  pericarp;  embryo  small,  on  one  side  of 
the  base  of  the  endosperm.  Figs.  981-384  show  the 
structure  of  various  Grass  florets. 

Perennial  Grasses,  Buch  as  those  commonly  grown  for 
meadow,  pasture  or  lawn,  produce  large  number*  of 
sterile  shoots  that  l»car  leaves  from  very  short  stem*, 
but  no  flowers.  There  aro  many  widely  different  plant*., 
which  in  popular  language  have  the  name  "grass -  at 
(ached  to  them,  such  as  knot-grass,  rib-gross,  cotton 
grass,  sea-gram,  eel-grass,  sedge-grass,  scorpion- gross, 
but  these  do  not  belong  to  tho  family  here  under  consid- 
eration. Neither  are  the  clovers  and  their  allies,  or  the 
sedges  and  rushes,  to  be  called  Grasses.  No  other 
plants  are  truly  entitled  to  this  name,  excepting  those 
answering  to  the  description  above  given. 

The  plants  most  likely  to  bo  mistaken  for  Grasses  are 
the  sedges  (Cyperace*>),  of  which  there  ore  large  num- 
bers in  great  variety  frequently  found  on  wet  land.  The 
best  popular  way  to  distinguish  Grasses  from  sedges 
Is  this:  the  leaves  of  sedges  are  arranged  on  3  sides 
or  angles  of  the  stem,  while  on  Grosses  they  are  found 
on  2  sides,  alternate  and  2-ranked.  In  making  use  of 
this  test,  care  must  be  taken  to  select  well  grown,  erect 
stems.  Most  sedge*  have  solid  stems  and  most  Grasses 
have  hollow  stems.  To  learn  to  distinguish  plants  of  the 
Grass  family  is  easy,  but  to  discriminate  between  spe 
cies  is  difficult. 

Among  the  species  most  commonly  known  are  timo- 
thy, red  top,  .Tune-gross,  orchard-gross,  meadow  fox- 
tail, the  fescues,  ont-grass,  sweet-vernal,  quack-gross. 
Bermuda- grass,  sugar  cane,  chess,  and  the  cereals,  such 
as  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  rice,  sorghum,  Indian 
corn.  In  number  of  species  the  Gross  family  occupies 
the  fifth  place  with  3,500,  while  the  composite,  legumes, 
orchids  and  madderworts  are  larger.  In  number  of  indi- 
viduals, the  Grosses  excel  any  other  family.  Seed  plants 
are  arranged  in  200  to  220  families,  and  of  all  these  the 
true  Grosses  are  of  greatest  importance  to  man;  in  fact, 
they  aro  of  more  value  as  food  for  man  and  domestic 
animals  than  all  other  kinds  of  vegetation  combined. 
None  of  these  families  is  more  widely  distributed  over 
the  earth's  surface,  or  is  found  in  greater  extremes  of 
climate  or  diversity  of  soil. 

The  species  ore  very  numerous  In  tropical  regions, 
where  the  plants  are  usually  scattered,  while  in  o  moist, 
temperate  climate,  though  the  species  arc  less  numer- 
ous, the  number  of  plants  Is  enormous,  often  clothing 
vast  areas.  Where  soil  is  thin  or  moisture  insufficient, 
the  Grasses  grow  in  bunches  more  or  less  isolated. 
Plants  of  one  section  of  the  family  Panicocea-  predomi- 
nate in  the  tropics  anil  warm  temperate  regions,  while 
plants  of  the  other  section,  Poaceie,  predominate  in  tern 
peral«  and  cold  regions. 

Overstocking  dry  grazing  districts  check*  the  better 
Grasses,  destroying  many  of  them,  and  encourages  the 
bitter  weeds  which  multiply  and  occupy  the  land. 

A  Grass  extends  its  domain  by  running  rootstocks,  by 
liberating  seeds  enclosed  In  the  glumes,  which  are 
caught  by  the  breeze,  by  some  passing  animal,  or  the 
nearest  stream  ;  the  twisting  and  untwisting  of  awns 
bury  some  of  them  in  cracks,  crevices  or  soft  earth. 
In  case  a  growing  stem  is  thrown  down  for  any  reason, 
several  of  the  lower  nodes  promptly  elongate  on  the 
lower  side  and  thus  bring  the  top  into  an  erect  |x>sition. 
Ea<-h  sheath  supports  and  holds  erect  the  tender  lower 
portion  of  the  Internode,  where  it  is  soft  and  weak;  it 
also  protects  the  young  branches  or  panicles.  Thriftv 
blades  of  Crosses 'suitable  for  pasture  and  lawn  elongate 
from  the  lower  end,  so  that  when  the  tips  arc  cut  off 
the  leaves  do  not  cease  to  elongate,  but  renew  their 
length.  When  exposed  to  sun  or  dry  air.  the  blades  de 
velop  a  thicker  epidermis,  and,  by  shrinking  of  some 
of  the  delicate  bulliform  cells  of  the  upper  epidermis, 
they  diminish  their  surface  a*  they  roll  their  edges  in- 
ward or  bring  them  together,  like  closing  an  open  hook. 
When  the  plant  is  in  flower  the  minute  and  delicate  lodi- 
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coles  become  distended  just  in  time  to  spread  the 
glumes  and  liberate  the  stamens. 

Grasses  are  not  so  much  employed  for  ornamenting 
homes  as  their  merits  warrant.  By  selecting,  some  can 
be  found  suited  to  every  week  of  the  growing  season, 
though  many  of  them  are  in  their  prime  during  June, 
the  month  of  roses.  Wild  rice  (ZUanla)  is  fine  for  rich 
•oil  in  the  margins  of  ponds,  and  masses  of  reed  grass 
for  deep  beds  of  moist  murk.  For  massing  or  for  bor- 
ders the  following  and  others  are  stately:  Arundo  Bo- 


9M.  Stamtnate  splkelet  of  a  Grass  ( rrwixe). 
Showing  l«fi  flnn-tv  one  of  wlil<-h  (with  lhrrx»  stnmrns) 
is  expaadr*!.  I,  1,  empty  ghrars;  2,  2,  palely  Enlarge*!. 


mx,  A.  eontpieua ,  maize,  pampas  grass,  Eulalia,  rib- 
bon grass,  A  ndropogon  for  mount,  A,  Halepentit,  At- 
perella  Byttnx,  Tripsacum.  Kor  glaucous  blue-green, 
use  Klymut  armanut,  Festuea  glauea  and  Poa  cottia. 
For  potting  and  borders,  there  are  striped  varieties  of 
Dactylis,  Antboxantbum,  Alo|>ecurus,  Holens  lanatut, 
ff.  motlit,  Poa  trivialit,  PhUum  prateme;  and  others 
may  soon  be  produced.  For  table  decoration  nothing 
is  better  than  the  elegant,  airy  panicle*  of  large  num- 
bers of  wild  Grasses,  such  as  species  of  Pun,  Kieleria, 
Eaton!*,  Panleum,  Paapalum.  Eragrostls,  Muhlcnbergia, 
Brnmua,  Festuea,  Agrostis,  Denrhampaia,  I'niola,  Briza, 
f'inna  ptndula.  For  large  halls  and  exhibitions,  what 
surpasses  sheaves  of  wheat,  barley,  rice,  oats  or  any 
of  the  wild  (trasses  ?  For  decoration,  Grasses  should  be 
cut  before  ripe,  dried  in  the  dark  in  an  upright  position, 
and  may  be  used  in  that  condition  or  dyed  or  bleached. 
For  paths,  nothing  is  more  pleasing  than  strips  of  well 
mown  lawn. 

Drainage  keeps  out  sedges  and  encourages  the  better 
Grasses;  manure  and  irrigation  help  the  best  Grasses  to 
choke  and  diminish  most  weeds.  Enough  has  already 
been  done  to  show  that  rich  rewards  am  sure  for  him 
who  patiently  and  Intelligently  attempts  to  improve 
Gras**s  for  any  purpose  whatever  by  selection  and 
crossing,  (^uack-trrass  is  excellent  for  holding  embank- 
ment* ;  Ammopkila  armaria  for  holding  drifting 
aands.  The  Grass  family  furnishes  its  full  quota  of 
weeds,  among  them  quack-grass,  crab-grass,  chess, 
June-grass,  sand-bur,  stink-grass. 

Turf  forming  Grasses  are  those  that  spread  freely  by 
creeping  routstocks.  such  as  June-grass,  qunck-gras*. 
Bermuda-grass,  Rhode  Island  bent  ami  red-top,  while 
most  others  are  more  or  less  bunchy.  Fur  northern 
regions  not  subject  to  severe  droughts,  sow  Rhode 
Island  bent  and  .Inne-grass  both,  or  either  one  alone; 
for  northern  regions,  which  are  liable  to  suffer  from 
dry  weather,  sow  June-grass  and  plant  Bermuda- grass. 
These  two  on  the  same  ground  supplement  each  other  in 
different  kind*  of  weather,  securing  a  green  carpet  dur- 
ing every  part  of  each  growing  season.    \v.  .1.  Br. At.. 
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QRA88E8,  POPULAR  NAMES  OF.   There  are  few 
Grasses  which  bold  commanding  positions  as  specimen 
plants,  although  the  agricultural  values  of  Grasses  are 
transcendent.  Some  of  the  commoner  vernacular  Grass 
names  are  given  below,  with  references  to  the  proper 
genera:    Animated  Oats,  Arena.    Artificial  0.,  some- 
times used  for  certain  forage  plants,  as  sorghum,  but 
also  leguminous  plants,  as  clover,  lucerne,  sainfoin. 
Awnless  Bronte  0.,  Bromut  inermit.   Beach  0,,  Am- 
mophila  arenaria.    Bear  0.,  unusual  name  for  J'ucea 
filamentota.    Beard  0.,  A  ndropogon  ;  also  Polypogon 
Montprlientit.    Bengal  G.,  Sttaria  Ilaliea.    Bent  0., 
Agrotiit.  Bermuda  0,,  Capriola  Bartylon.  Bine-eyed 
0.,  .S"i«yrin<rAii<m.  Bine  Q.,'Poa.  Blue  Joint  0„  Calam- 
agrottit Canadensis.    Bog  G.,  Cartz.    Bristly  Fox- 
tail G.,  Setaria  magna.    Broms  G.,  Jiromut.  Buflalo 
0.,  BuehloX  dttrtyloidei.    Canada  Blue  0.,  Poa  com- 
prttta.  Canary  Q.,  Phalarit  Canarientit.  Cat- tall  0., 
Phleum  pralente.    China  G.,  Btrhmeria  nivea.  Citro- 
nella  G.,  Andropogon  JTurdut.  Cotton  0.,  JCriaphorum. 
Couch  G.,  Agnpyrum  repent.  Crab  G.,  Kteutint  and 
Panieum  tanguinaU.  Creeping  Bent  G.,  Agrottit  ttolo- 
nifrra.     Crested  Dog's  Tall,  Cynoturut  eritlatut. 
Deer  0..  Bhexia  rirginica.    Dog's  Tail  G„  Cynot- 
urut.  Eel  0.,  raffisMm'a  tpirati*.    English  Rye  0., 
Lolium  perrnne.     Esparto    0.,  .NVi/.fi  Unacittima. 
Feather  G.,  Stipa  pennala.  Feather  Sedge  G.t  Androp- 
ogon  taeeharoidet.   Fescue  G„  Fettuea.   Finger- comb 
G.,  Bactyloctenium.  Finger  0.,  Chlorit.  Fowl  Meadow 
G.,  Poa  terotina.  Fly  Away  G.,  Agrottit  teabra.  Four- 
leaved  G.,  Parit  qundritolia.    Foxtail  Q.,  A  lopeeumt 
prattntit.    Golden  Top  G.,  Lamarekia  aurea.  Guinea 
Q.,  Panieum  jumenturum  ;  also  erroneously  used  for 
Andropogon  Halepentit.    Hair  G.,  Agrottit  teabra. 
Hare's  Tail  G..  htgurut  ovatut.  Hassock G.,  Betehamp 
tia  e.rspitota.  Herd's  Grass  In  New  Englund  is  timothy 
{Phlrum  pratentr):  In  Pennsylvania,  Florin  {Agrottit 
vulgaris).    Holy  G,,  Uieroehloa  borealit,  Hungarian 
G.,  Setaria  Ilaliea.    Italian  Bye  0.,  //iIi'nm  Itaticnm. 
Japanese  Lawn  G.,  Zoytia  pungent.   Job's  Tears  G., 
('<>is.  Johnson  Q.,A  ndropogon  Ilalrpensit.  Jun»Q.,Poa 
pratentit.    Kentucky  Bine  0.,  Poa  pratentit.  Large 
Quaking  G.,  Brim  maxima.  Little  Quaking  0.,  Brita 
minor.    Love  G.,  Kragrottit  elegant.    Lyme  G.  of  up- 
holstery is  Besrhamptia  eirspitosa.    Marram  G.,  A  m- 
mophila  armaria.    Meadow  Foxtail   0.,  Alopeeurtit 
prulmsis.     Myrtle   G.,  Ararat    Calamus.    Oat  G., 
A  rrhr nutherum  arennerum  ;    also  various  species  of 
Avcna.    Orchard  G.,  Darti/lis  glomerata.   Palm- leaved 
G.,  Ainirwm  tttleutum.    Pampas  0.,  Oynerium.  Pep- 
r  G.,  Lepidium  :   also  Pilularia  globulifera.  Plume 
,  Frianthut    Jtavenno?.     Pony   0.,  Calamagrottit 
ttrirta.  Purple  Bent  G.,  Calamovilfa  brevipilit.  Qnack, 
Quick,  or  Quitch  0.,  Agropyrum  repent.    Quaking  G., 
Brita.    Battlesnake  G.,  Brim  maxima.    Bay  0.,  Lol- 
ium perenne.    Bed  Top  0.,  Agrottit  rulgarit.  Reed 
G.,  Arundo,  Bamboo.    Seed  Bint  G„  Calamagrottit. 
Reed  Canary  0„  Phalarit  arundinaeea.    Rescue  G„ 
Bromut  unioloidet.  Rhode  Island  Bent  G.,  Agrottit  can- 
ina.  Ribbon  G.,  Phalarit  arundinaeea,  var.  varitgata . 
Rough  Bent  0.,  Agrottit  teabra.  Roughish  Meadow  G., 
Poa  trivialit.  Rough- Stalked  Meadow G.,  l*oa  trivialit. 
Rye  G.,  folium  perenne.    8and  0.,  Calamorilfa  lonai- 
folia.    Scurvy  G.,  Coehlearia  offirinalit.    8cutch  G.. 
Capriola  Daetylon.    Sea  coast  Bent  0.,  Agrottit  eoarc- 
tata.  Seneca  G.,  Hieroehloa  borealit.  Bejxme  G.,  Trip 
taeum.    Sheep's  Fescue  G.,  Festuea  orina.    Silk  G., 
Agrottit  teabra.  Silver  Beard  G.,  Androfmgonargenteut. 
8onr  G.,  local  name  for  Burner*  A  ettosella.  Squirrel -tail 
G.,  Ilnrdeum.    Star  G.,  Cillitrirhe  ;    also  locally  for 
Uypoxit  and  Aletrit.    Striped  G.,  Phalarit  arundin- 
aeea, vtir.  rariegala.  Sweet-scented  Vernal  0.,  A  nlhoz- 
tin  Hi  on  ml  -iralum.   Tall  MeadowOatG.,  A  rrhenalherum 
rloliot.    Tickle  G.,  Agrottit  teabra.    Tear  G.,  Coiz 
tstehr'tma-Jubi.  TexasBlueG.,  Poa  araehnifera.  Timo- 
thy, Phh  urn.    Tufted  Hair  G..  Betrhampsia  cmtpitota. 
Vanilla  G.,  Ilieroehloa  borealit.    Viper's  Q.-Seorton- 
mt.     Wbito  Bent   G.,  Agrottit  alba.     Whitlow  G.. 
Pralxt,  especially  D.  vernannd  .Sarifraga  tridnrtylUrt. 
Wood  Meadow  G.,  Poa  nemoralis.    Woolly  Beard  0.. 
Erianthut.  •Worm  G.,  Spiaelia;  also  Sedum  album. 
Yellow-eyed  G.,  -VVr.«.    Zebra  0..  Miteanihut  Sin- 
emit. 
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GRAY 


GRASS WOKT.  See  Ceraitium. 

ORATlOLA  (Latin,  grace  or  favor,  from  its  reputed 
healing  qualities).  Srro/ihuI<irii}rt<r .  This  genus  cou- 
tains  an  unimportant  trailing  annual,  which  grows  wild 
in  wet,  sandy  place*  from  (Quebec  to  Fin.,  and  beats 
yellow  flu.,  half  an  Inch  long,  from  .lime  to  September. 
O.  airea,  Mutil.,  was  once  offered  by  collectors.  It  Ik  a 
glandular  plant,  with  lvn.  lanceolate,  entire  or  remotely 
denticulate,  and  2  atcrilu  filaments.  B.U.3:162. 

ORAVSBIA  (after  C.  L.  Graves,  who  collected  in 
Madagascar).    Mrlaitomacrir.   Three  species  of  dwarf 
foliage  plants,  natives  of  Mnda 


cult.  In  a  few  American  conservatories.  For  culture  and 
for  distinctions  from  allied  genera,  see  lirrlvhmitt,  un- 
der which  name  most  of  the  varieties  are  still  known. 

gutt&ta,  Trlana  (  HtrMAuia  gull  Ala,  Hook.).  Caules- 
cent, erect:  branches  obtusely  4  angled :  petioles  Ion*, 
densely  scurfy-powdery:  Ivs  membranous,  :Vnerved, 
rotund  at  base,  slightly  scurfy  above  aud  spotted,  under 
side  and  calvx  scurfy-powdery .  eviiiestermlnal,  several- 
Ad.  Int.  lMiA.anfl  first  described 'at  B.M.&YJ4  as  H.yut 
lata,  wbere  the  Ivs.  are  shown  with  fairly  well  defined, 
double,  longitudinal  rows  of  rotitidi*h  pink  dots,  F.  S. 
10:1696  is  probably  n  copy  of  H  M.  5.V24.  (See,  also,  (it. 
1865,  p.  :ih;>,  and  B.H.  I8f>r>.  p.  22.V )  Var.  superba,  Hurt.. 
I. H. 26:359  (I87!>)  is  shown,  with  more  and  larger  red- 
dish pnrpto  spots,  which  are  less  regularly  arranged. 
Var.  LegTelleana  (Ji.  LrvrdUdnn,  Van  Houtle).  An 
alleged  hybrid  obtained  by  Van  Houtle  and  figured  in 
F.  S. 23:2407.  Coigucnx  refers  this  plate  to  Gntrfnin 
guttata,  but  no  fls.  are  shown,  nor  have  the  lv*.  any 
■pots.  The  nerves  are  outlined  in  white,  and  some  of 
tbe  cross  veins  for  short  distances.  Var.  Alfred  Bleu 
is  brilliantly  spotted  and  lined  with  bright  red,  the 
nerves  hoidlv  outlined,  the  cross  veins  interruptedly 
outlined.  I.H.  41 : i:< ( 1K94 1.  Var.  margaritioea.  Nichol- 
son ( H.  mariinritarrtt.  Hnrt.  W.  Hull  — .Vnncnta  mar- 
gantacra.  F.S.  16:10971.   Sec  IH\  Moo.  l>han.  7: 


ORAT,  A8A  I  Fig.  985),  botanist  and  naturalist,  was 

born  in  1'aris,  Oneida  county,  N.  V.,Nov.  18,  1810.  and 
died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  30,  1888.  His  father 
was  a  tanner.  He  studied  medicine,  but  never  prac- 
ticed it.  Ho  early  became  Interested  in  botany,  and 
eutered  into  correspondence  with  Dr.  Lewis  C.  Beek 
and  Dr.  John  Torrey,  both  of  whom  were  well  known 
Initanlsta  of  the  time.  In  1*33,  Uray  became  asM>tant 
to  Torrey,  who  held  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  botany 
in  the  New  Vork  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
From  this  connection  dates  bis  serious  botanical  work- 
His  first  book,  the  "Elements  of  Botany,"  appeared  in 
1x36.  To  the  schools,  however,  he  became  best  known 
through  bis  "Lessons, "which  first  appeared  in  1857.  To 
tbe  last  revision  of  this  book,  lu  1887,  be  gave  tbe  name 
"K.lonients  of  Botany,"  tbus  reviving  the  title  of  bis 
maiden  effort.  The"  Botanical  Text  Book  "flrstmppeared 
in  1842:  it  went  to  a  sixth  edition  in  1879.  From  tbe 
Qrst  this  work  was  accepted  as  the  highest  authority 
on  tbe  subjects  which  it  treated;  and  it  is  to  day  tbe 
model  for  the  formal  presentation  of  morphology  and 
taxonomy.  Gray  is  further  known  as  an  author  of  text- 
books in  the  admirable  books  for  youth,  "How  Plants 
<Jrow,"  1858,  and  "How  Hants  Behave,"  J 872.  Gray's 
texts  at  once  became  standards,  and  bave  done  more  to 
make  botany  teachable  in  the  schools  than  any  other 
American  works.  They  are  expressions  of  the  older  or 
topical  method  of  presenting  plant  subjects,  aa  con- 
trasted with  the  newer  ideals  which  first  intro- 
duce the  pupil  to  blologicnl  or  life  problems.  They 
will  always  be  known  as  having  marked  an  epoch 
in  the  teaching  of  botany  in  America. 

Gray  was  chiefly  known  for  his  taxonomic  and 
descriptive  work  with  plants.  It  fell  to  bis  band 
to  review  tbe  North  American  flora.  Tbo  western 
country  was  largely  unknown  botanically.  The 
collections  of  government  surveys  and  of  individ- 
uals went  to  bim  for  study.  His  publication*  on 
this  new  flora  are  voluminous  and  critical.  He  also 
reviewed  the  floras  of  many  of  the  Pacific  island" 
and  of  Japan.  His  most  ambitious  work  was  the 
"Synoptical  Flora  of  North  America."  This  great 
work  began  to  appear  in  1838,  at  which  time  be  was 
a  junior  author  with  Torrey.  After  having  pasted 
to  two  volumes,  comprising  the  order*  from  Ra- 
nunculacess  through  Coroposita*,  the  work  was  dis- 
continued until,  in  1878,  he  published  the  (Itmo- 
{K-talos  after  Composite.  In  18M,  he  published  the 
families  from  ("aprifoliaceas  through  Composite. 
The  necessity  of  studying  the  wealth  of  new  mate 
rial  resulting  from  the  extension  of  the  national  do 
main  made  the  completion  of  the  work  imt>«*»ih)e 
in  the  Interim.  The  work  is  still  in  progress  by 
•  •ray's  successors. 

Gray's  most  widely  known  systematic  work  is 
the  "Manual  of  tbe  Botany  of  the  Northern  I'nited 
States."  which  first  appeared  in  1848.  and  which  tie  took 
through  five  editions.  The  sixth  edition,  from  tbe  hand 
«f  Sereno  Watson,  Gray's  successor  in  taxonomic  work, 
appeared  in  1889.  From  the  first  It  has  been  tbe  stan- 
dard flora  of  its  region.  In  1«>8,  Gray  supplemented 
the  manual  by  the  "Field,  Forest  and  Garden  Botony." 
which  was  d(  signed  as  an  easy  introduction  to  the  com 
inoncr  wild  and  cultivated  plants.  Gray  regarded  thi« 
as  his  poorest  work,  yet  it  met  a  need  and  has  been 
deservedly  popular,  ft  has  been  our  most  acceptable 
account  of  cultivated  plants.  It  lacks  the  critical  spirit 
of  his  other  works,  aud  the  accounts  of  the  cultivated 
plants  were  drawn  largely  from  literature,  rather  than 
from  the  plants  themselves.  Working  chiefly  with  taxo- 
nomic questions.  Gray  found  little  interest  in  plants 
which,  by  domestication,  have  been  made  to  vary  to  the 
confusion  of  the  old  specific  hounds.  Yet  it  Is  remark 
able  how  accurately  he  indicated  the  species  which 
have  been  chiefly  concerned  In  the  evolution  of  garden 
forms,  and  how  comprehensively  he  covered  the  field  of 
the  domestic  flora.  A  revision  of  tbe  "Field.  Forest  and 
lianlen  Botany  "was  made  in  189.V 

In  bis  view  of  species,  Gray  accepted  the  dominant 
English  ideal  as  held  by  the  Hookers  and  by  Bentham. 
Species  were  large  conjunctive  groups:  he  tended  t" 
make  few  rather  than  many.  There  were  indications  of 
a  revolt  from  this  point  of  view  In  the  later  years,  bat 
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bis  personality  mi<1  influence  prevented  any  great  defec- 
tion. At  the  present  time.  the  pendulum  seem*  to  have 
liruof  to  the  oppoaite  extreme,  species  are  ainall  dis- 
junctive groups:  authora  tend  to  make  many  rather 
than  few.  It  will  probably  be  a  decade  or  more  before 
the  species-idoal  swings  back  to  the  middle  point,  where 
only  a  pendulum  can  rest. 

limy  wax  a  philosophical  naturalist.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  of  the  great  American  naturalist*  to  espouse 
the  main  argument  of  Darwin's  "Origin  of  Species." 
in  this  respect  he  stands  in  bold  contrast  to  bis  great 
colleague  Agassis.  Gray's  iufluence  waa  the  greater 
because  he  waa  known  to  bo  a  pronoouced  theUt.  He 
<*niered  the  coufllct  which  arose  between  organic  evolu- 
tion ami  theology,  and  did  much  to  heal  the  schism. 
His  writiugs  on  the  evolntion  controrersies  were  pub- 
lished in  two  rolumes,  " Darwiniana "  and  "Natural 
Science  and  Religion." 

Gray  was  a  constructive  philosopher,  as  well  as  a 
critic.  His  essay  on  the  "Relations  of  the  Japanese 
Flora  to  that  of  North  America,"  was  one  of  the  first 
masterful  attempts  to  explain  the  principles  of  the  dls- 
r  rtbuUon  of  species.  This  essay  stands  for  the  following 
conceptions:  that  species  have  one  origin;  that  distri- 
bution over  the  earth  is  due  to  physical  causes;  that 
the  origin  of  the  north  temperate  flora  is  eircumpolar. 
One  who  ia  unfamiliar  with  the  points  of  view  of  bis 
time  cannot  catch  the  full  significance  of  these  conclu- 
sions. They  are  now  accepted.  Dot  challenged.  Into 
philosophical  discussions  of  cultivated  plants  he  made 
few  excursions,  although  his  paper  on  the  running 
out  of  varieties  has  become  a  standard;  and  in  his 
many  reviews  he  made  occasional  contributions  to  this 
field. 

Asa  Gray  was  a  lovable  man.  He  was  gentle,  quiet, 
kweet-tempered;  intellectually  be  was  keen  and  pene- 
trating. Both  by  bis  personality  and  his  teaching,  he 
exerted  an  incalculable  influence  on  American  botany, 
and.  indeed,  on  American  biological  science.  In  Europe 
be  became  a  representative  of  what  was  best  in  Ameri- 
can science.  Harvard  College,  in  which  he  held  a  pro- 
fessorship from  1M2  until  his  death,  beeamc  the  Mecca  of 
•very  American  botanist.  Here  he  built  up  the  most 
important  herbarium  and  botanical  library  in  the  New 
World.  He  was  the  master  of  American  botany. 

Gray's  writings  were  voluminous.  He  was  known  as 
'■ne  of  the  most  akilful  of  American  reviewers  and  bi- 
ographers. His  scattered  unteehntcul  writings  were 
republished  In  two  volumes  In  18H9,  by  Professor  Sar- 
gent, as  the  "Scientific  Papers  of  Asa  Grav."  See  the 
-  Letter*  of  Asa  Gray."  2  vols.,  1893.  bv  his  widow,  Jaue 
Ijoring  Gray.  h  II.  B. 

GREENHOUSE.  In  America  the  word  Greenhouse  Is 
u»ed  generically  for  any  glass  building  in  which  plants 
or*  grown,  with  the  exception  of  coldf rames  and  hot- 
beds. Originally  and  etymologic-ally,  however,  it  means  a 
bouse  In  which  plants  are  kept  alive  or  green:  in  the 
Greenhouse  plants  are  placed  for  winter  protection,  and 
it  is  not  expected  that  they  shall  grow.  The  evolution 
of  the  true  Greenhouso  seems  to  have  begun  with  the 
Idea  of  a  human  dwelling  house.  At  first  larger  win- 
dows were  Inserted;  and  later,  a  glass  roof  was  added. 
In  early  times  It  waa  thought  best  to  have  living  rooms 
above  the  Greenhouse,  that  it  might  not  freese  through 
the  roof.  Even  as  late  as  11*06,  Bernard  McMahon, 
writing  In  Philadelphia,  felt  called  upon  to  combat  this 
Idea.  The  old  or  original  conception  of  a  Greenhouse  as 
a  place  for  protecting  and  storing  plant*  is  practically 
extinct,  at  least  in  America  (Fig.  980). 

Other  types  of  plant  houses  are  the  conservatory 
<  which  see),  in  which  plants  are  kept  for  display;  the 
forcing-bouse  (ace  Forcing),  In  which  plants  are  forced 
to  grow  at  other  times  than  their  normal  season;  the 
stove  or  warmhouse  ;  the  propagating  pit.  Originally 
the  warmest  part  of  the  plant-house,  that  part  in  which 
tropical  plant*  were  grown,  was  heated  by  a  stove  made 
of  l>rick,  and  the  house  itself  came  to  be  called  a  stove. 
This  ns#  of  the  word  stove  to  designate  the  warmest 
part  or  room  of  the  range  is  universal  in  England,  but 
in  America  we  prefer  the  word  warnihonse  land  this 
word  is  n«ed  In  this  Cyclopedia).  Originally,  hothouse 
waa  practically  equivalent  to  stove,  but  this  term  is 


little  used  In  this  country,  and  when  used  It  Is  mostly 
applied  generically  in  the  sense  of  Greenhouse. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  no  one  word  which 
Is  properly  generic  for  all  glass  plant  bouse*.  The  word 
glaasbouse  has  been  suggested,  and  it  is  often  used  in 
this  work;  but  there  are  other  glass  houses  than  those 
used  for  plants.  It  seems  best,  therefore,  to  use  the 
word  Greenhouse  for  all  glass  buildings  in  which  plants 
are  grown;  and  usage  favors  this  conclusion. 

The  long,  low  Greenhouse  range,  of  the  type  which 
we  now  know  In  our  commercial  establishments, 
probably  had  a  different  origin  from  the  high-sided 
Greenhouse.  The  glasshonse  range  appears  to  have  de- 
veloped from  the  practice  of  protecting  fruits  and  other 


986.  The  old-time  Greenhouse. 

With  opaque  roof  and  sa^h-made  sides  (Aber- 
croinbie,  KWj. 


plants  against  a  wall.  In  European  countries,  particu- 
larly in  England,  It  Is  tho  practice  to  train  fruits  aud 
other  plants  on  stone  or  brick  walls,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  protected  from  Inclement  weather  and  receive 
the  greater  sun  heat  which  is  stored  up  in  the  masonry. 
It  occurred  to  Nicholas  Faclo  Duilhier  to  Incline  these 
fruit  walls  to  the  horizon  so  that  they  would  receive  the 
greater  part  of  the  incident  rays  of  the  sun  at  right 
angles.  He  wrote  a  book  on  tho  subject  of  "Fruit-Walls 
Improved,"  which  was  published  in  England  In  1699. 
Faclo  was  a  mathematician,  and  he  worked  out  the 
principle  of  the  inclined  walls  from  mathematical  con- 
siderations. Such  walls  were  actually  built,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Stephen  Switzer,  who  wrote  in 
1724.  these  walls  were  not  more  successful  than  those 
which  stood  perpendicularly.  Certain  of  these  walls  on 
the  grounds  of  Belvolr  Castle,  and  over  which  grapes 
were  growing,  received  the  additional  protection  of 
glass  sash  set  in  front  of  the  inclined  walls  and  over 
the  vines.  In  addition  to  this,  flues  were  constructed 
behind  the  wall  in  order  that  heat  might  be  given.  The 
construction  of  hollow  heated  walls  was  not  uncommon 
In  that  day.  The  satisfactory  results  which  followed 
this  experiment  Induced  Switzer  to  design  glass-covered 
walls.  The  "glasshouse"  which  he  pictured  in  the 
"Practical  Fruit-Gardener  "  ( l~ll )  represents  a  Green- 
honse  :t'i  ft.  wide  in  the  cleat,  Fig.  987.  At  the  back  of 
this  bouse  is  an  inclined  heated  wull  on  which  the 
grapes  are  grown.  Three  and  one-half  ft.  in  front  of 
this,  a  framework  Is  erected  to  receive  the  sash.  There 
are  A  tiers  of  openings  or  windows  along  the  front,  the 
two  lower  ones  of  which  are  for  window  sash,  and  the 
upper  one  Is  vacant  in  order  to  provide  for  ventilation 
and  to  allow  space  to  receive  the  lower  sash  when  they 
are  lifteil  up.  The  whole  structure  Is  covered  with  a 
roof  or  coping.  Switser  declares  that  the  Introduction 
of  these  covered,  sloping  walls  "led  the  world"  to  the 
"Improvement  of  glassing  and  forcing  grapes,  which 
was  never  done  to  that  Perfection  in  any  Place  as  it  is 
upon  some  of  the  great  Slopes  of  that  elevated  and 
noble  Situation  of  Hrh-oir  CattU."  Johnson,  in  bis 
"History  of  English  Gardening," quotes  the  remarks  of 
Switzer,  and  makes  the  statement  that  the  use  of  these 
walls"  led  tothe  first  erection  of  aregular  forcing  struc- 
ture of  which  we  have  an  account."  The  Immediate  out- 
come of  these  covered  walls  seems  to  have  been  the 
lean-to  Greenhouse,  and  from  that  has  developed  the 
double-span  glass  range  of  the  present  day.  Long  be- 
fore Switzer's  time  plants  were  forced  in  a  crude  way, 
even  by  the  Romans,  mostly  by  being  placed  in  baskets 
or  other  movable  receptacles,  so  that  they  could  be 
placed  under  cover  In  inclement  weather;  bnt  the  im- 
provements of  Faclo  and  Switzer  seem  to  have  been 
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!  earliest  attempts  to  make  lo\ 
for  plants,  particularly  in  England. 
It  was  about  tbe  beginning  of  the  ninet 


>entb 


that  great  improvements  began  to  be  matte  in  the 
house.  This  new  interest  was  due  1 


to  the  introduction 
of  new  plants  from  strange  count riew,  the  improvement 
of  heating  apparatus,  and  the  general  advance  in  the 
art  of  building.  The  Ideals  which  prevailed  at  the  open- 
ing o  the  century  may  be  gleaned  from  J.  Loudon's 
"Treatise  on  Several  Improvements  recently  made  in 
Hot-Houses,"  London,  1805.  One  of  the  devices  roe 


Location,  Plans,  Grading,  Foundations,  Fra mtvork . 
Glazing  and  Painting,  Plant  Tablet,  Ventilation,  Htat 
ing. 

Location.—  Greenhouses  which  are  intended  for  nse 
In  connection  with  the  garden  sh 
venient  attendance,  within  the  garden 
along  its  boundary.  A  good  location  for  the  garden 
will  usually  be  found  the  best  one  for  the  Greenhouse. 

A  conservatory  or  Greenhouse  designed  for  a  private 
place,  where  specimen  aud  blooming  plants  will  be  kept 
for  tbe  pleasure  of  the  family  and  entertainment  of 
visitors,  should  be  attached  to  thee 
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in  Fig.  988.  The  bellows  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  air  into  the  house,  that  tbe  plants  may  be  sup- 
plied with  a  fresh  or  non-vitintcd  atmosphere.  "By 
forcing  the  air  into  the  house,  once  a  day  or  so,  double 
tbe  quantity  of  air  which  the  house  usually  contains  " 
can  be  secured.  Tbe  house  could  ho  "charged."  The 
tube  leading  from  the  bellows  is  shown  at  b;  it  dis- 
charges at  c.  Curtains  run  on  the  wire,  i;  the  curtain 
cord  is  at  t. 

All  commercial  structures  aro  now  built  on  the 
plan  of  the  long,  low  glass  rauge,  with  very  little  height 
at  the  eaves.  The  taller  glass  structures.  If  built  nt  all, 
are  used  for  conservatory  purpose*  or  as  architectural 
features.  The  general  tendency  of  the  building  of  glass 
structures  is  townrds  extreme  simplicity  (Fig.  1005). 
In  tbe  extreme  South,  lattice  work  buildings  are  some- 
times used  for  the  protection  of  plants,  both  from  light 
frosts  and  from  the  sun  (Fig.  989).  Tbe  heating  which 
is  now  employed  in  this  country  is  of  three  different 
kinds:  hot  water  under  very  low  pressure  or  in  the  open 
tank  system;  hot  water  in  practically  closed  circuits; 
and  steam.  Hot  water  under  low  pressure  is  an  old-timo 
idea  of  heating,  and  is  not  now  popular  in  this  coun- 
try except  for  conservatories  and  private  establish- 
ments. The  heavy,  cumbersome  pipes  are  not  adnpted 
to  laying  over  long  distances  and  under  varying  con- 
ditions. The  commercial  houses  are  now  heated  by 
means  of  wrought-iron  pipes,  which  go  together  with 
threads.  The  comparative  merits  of  steam  and  hot 
water  in  these  wrought-iron  pipes  aro  much  discussed. 
For  largo  establishments,  particularly  those  which  aro 
on  various  elevations,  and  which  are  likely  to  be  changed 
frequently,  ateam  is  preferable;  and,  on  the  whole.  It 
seems  to  be  gaining  in  favor  for  commercial  establish- 
ments. It  requires  no  more  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
operator,  when  modern  heaters  are  used,  than  hot  water. 
However,  tho  merits  of  one  system  or  the  other  are 
very  largely  those  of  the  individual  establishment  and 
apparatus,  and  the  personal  choice  of  the  operator  (see 
Forcing ). 

The  special  American  literature  on  Greenhouse  con 
struction  and  management  will  be  found  in  tho  follow- 
ing books:  Leuehars'"  Hot-Houses."  1850;  Henderson's 
"Practical  Floriculture,"  first  ed..  1809;  Field's  "Green- 
house as  a  Winter  Giirden,"  1809;  Hunt's  "How  to 
Grow  Cut-Flowers. "189:1;  Taft'8"Greenhoii«e  Construc- 
tion," 1893  ;  Bailey's  "Forcing  Book,"  1897  ;  Tnft's 
"Greenhouse  Management,"  1898.  L.  H.  B. 

Greenhouse  Construction.  -  For  convenience,  this  sub- 
ject may  bo  considered  under  tho  following  heads;  i.e., 


near  as  possible  in  a  well-kept  part  of  tho  grounds.  A 
conservatory  does  not  require  a  full  southern  exposure 
Most  decorative  plants  thrive  as  well  or  better  and  con- 
tinue in  bloom  for  a  longer  time  if  kept  in  a  bouse  hav- 
ing plenty  of  light,  but  so  located  as  to  receive  but  lit 
tie  direct  sunlight.  Largo  ranges  of  glass  adapted  to  a 
variety  of  purposes  aro  generally  kept  separate  frorn 
other  buildings.  In  parks  the  location  should  bo  near  ■ 
main  entrance. 

The  location  of  a  range  of  glass  for  commercial  pur 
poses,  where  tho  elements  of  expense  and  profit  are  to 
have  the  first  consideration,  Is  of  great  importance. 
Tho  chief  Items  which  determine  tho  desirability  of  a 
suitable  location  are  tho  adaptability  and  value  of  tbe 
land,  cost  of  fuel  delivered,  ample  and  inexpensive 
water  supply,  and  proximity  to  a  market.  The  top  of  a 
bleak  hill  or  the  bottom  of  a  valley  should  both  be 
avoided.  Level  land,  or  that  having  a  southerly  slope,  is 
the  beat. 

Poins.-When  a  site  for  tho  proposed  Greenhouse  has 
been  decided  upon,  full  plans  should  be  made  before 
commencing  to  build.  The  plana  ahonld  embrace  not 
only  the  glass,  which  Is  required  at  once,  but  should 
provide  for  the  largest  Increase  which  can  be  antici- 
pated. In  this  way  houses  can 
be  erected  which  aro  convenient 
to  work  and  have  a  good  ap- 
pearance, w  ith  small  extra  cost 
for  buildiug  onlv  part  at  a  time. 
Attention  should  be  given  to 
tho  special  peculiarities  of  the 
location,  liko  tho  exposure  to 
tho  sun,  grade  of  ground,  shape 
of  lot,  atid  best  location  for  the 
heating  apparatus.    Each  com- 


partment should  have  tho  pro- 
per form  of  house  and  exposure 
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to  tb«  light  adapted  to  tbe  plant*  for  which  it  Is  pro- 
vided. 

It  will  readily  be  aeen  tbat  to  locate  and  plan  a  range 
of  glass  to  tbe  best  advantage  requires  akill  and  ezpe- 
In  a  communication  recently  received  by  the 


of  the  most  ilu 
port  ant  botanic  gardens  in  tho  country,  it  was  remarked 
that  "'when  tlio  architect  prevail*,  ttio  gurdencr  fulls.'' 
It  is  also  true  to  a  (trniter  degree,  thnn  in  almost  any 
other  diss  of  building*  that  tho  beginner  or  amateur 
who  undertake*  to  pluu  ntid  coti«tru<'t  his  own  (ir-  i  n- 
house  is  likely  to  p;iy  well  for  bin  experience,  and  will 
at  lca.it  sytti| .jtli if.fl  v.  ilh  the,  "law  yer  who  pleaded  hi-; 
,,wn  cau»(!  ami  found  he  had  a  fool  for  a  client."  This 
is  perfectly  true,  ss  maov  know  to  theircost.  To  plan  « 
Greenhouse  usti-fartunly  tlio  designer  mu<l  hu\e  n 
practical  know  ledge,  of  llio  requirements.  To  meet  this 
increasing  demand,  specialists  can  bo  found,  known  as 
"  horticultural  architects."  who  devote  their  entire 
time  to  th:«  branch  of  vrk. 

dni'ii n'j.  —  Tho  floor  of  the  <  Jreenhouso  should  I"?  a 
f'-n  iwIjH  &1h>vo  tin?  outside  pi'iole.  As  nm«t  (trceti- 
hoti»rs  are  necessarily  built  Inn-  to  accommodate  t J . * • 
plant*,  a  "mall  terrace  around  lUcm  adds  lo  tlio  rh-\ n 
1  ion  and  the  Rood  appearance  of  the  structure.  It  wilt 
usually  be  best  to  keep  the  (!<•«. r  of  a  Greenhouse  nil  on 
one  level.  Whe n  the  variation  in  the  grade  of  the  ground 
i5  not  too  great,  tlio  !l<tor  lino  (should  he  nt  tlio  highest 
[•rilnt  of  the  grade.  In  tho  enso  of  a  Ion  if 
house,  the  flour  line  is  sometimes  m»do  the 
same  an  tho  natural  crude,  but  such  fin  ar- 
rangement is  to  liO  avoided  when  possible. 
F<>r  l'»cation«i  on  a  hillside,  tlio  different 
apartments  may  have  different  floor  levels 
with  n 


An  inexpensive  wall  of  rubble  stone  work  or  of  concrete 
is  all  that  is  needed  in  the  ground.  The  part  of  tbe  wall 
ahowlng  above  grade  nay  be  of  plain  brick  or  faced  with 
atone,  to  correspond  with  tbe  construction  of  other 
surrounding  buildings.  A  good  substitute  for  these 
masonry  walls  la  found  in  the  use  of  cast-iron 
pouts  in  connection  with  double  boarding.  A 
removable  base  at  tbe  ground  line,  which  can 
readily  be  renewed,  adds  very  much  to  the 
value  of  this  construction,  making  it  durable 
and  satisfactory.  It  baa  been  quite  exten- 
sively adopted  by  florists  in  nouses  for 
commercial  purposes  and  for  small  and  inex- 
pensive Greenhouses.  It  is  recommended  for 
such  houses. 

framework.  —  The  construction  best 
adapted  for  conservatories,  park  houses  and 
Greenhouses,  and  for  private  places  where 
the  improvements  aredeslred  to  be  permanent 
in  character  and  attractive  in  appearance,  is 
the  combination  of  iron  and  wood.  In  this 
system,  the  main  frame  which  supports  the 
weight  and  strain  Is  of  iron  or  steel,  wood 
being  used  iu  tbe  frames  for  the  setting  of 
the  glass,  and  to  form  a  non-conductor,  of 
great  advantage  in  the  heating  of  the  house. 
The  iron  work  in  this  style  of  construction 
usually  consists  of  east  iron  sills  capping 
the  foundation  walls,  wrought  Iron  rafters 
setting  on  tbe  sills,  about  8  feet  apart  and 
from  sill  to  ridge,  forming  the  side  post  and 
one  piece,  cast -iron  gutters,  mid  angle-Iron 
purlins  between  tlio  rafter*,  all  securely  bracketed  and 
bolted  together,  funning  ft  complete  framework 
metal,  light,  strong  and  durable.  The  wood  used  con- 
cists  of  light  sash  bars  for  tho  setting  of  tho  pin*.*, 
sashes  for  ventilation,  «n,|  doors.  This  woodwork  being 
entirely  supported  by  tho  metal  Grime,  and  not  being 
used  where  it  will  bo  continually  wet.  will  bo  found  as 
durable  as  any  other  material,  and  for  many  reasons 
belter  adapted  for  the  requirements  (-fa  Greenhouse 
roof.  This  combination  system  of  metal  and  wuod  con- 
struction has  been  extensively  adopted  by  florists  and 
largo  growcri  of  cut  flowers,  though  generally  with  the 
o:«st-ir«n  post  st\|e  of  foundation.  The  first  Cost  is 
snmewhiit  Increased  over  nn  all  wood  construction,  but 
in  vie*  of  Its  greater  durability  and  saving  in  rep.ilrs. 

it  will  ho  found  in  the,  end 
tho  better  investment.  In 
cases  in  which  the  roof 
water  is  not  needed  for 
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All  the  sod  ami  loam  should  he 
removes!  from  the  space  to  be 
covered  by  a  Greenhouse,  and  all 
the  filling  ncre«»ury  made  with 
subsoil.  The  latter  should  Ijo  Ittld 
in  Ihin  layers  and  each  vet  down 
and  thoroughly  tamped.  I.oiim 
used  for  filling  under  &  Green- 
house la  apt  to  become  sour,  arid 
will  continue  to  settle  for  a  long 
time,  causing  much  trouble  and 
sztDoyanre. 

Pt>nnt1ati0n».  —  Too  much  care, 

Cf^l' 

usually  of  brick,  but  rasy  lie  made 
of  atone  or  concrete.  The  brick 
walls  take  up  less  room  Iu  the 
house  than  stone,  sn<1  are.  usually 

less  ex  pen  sire.  The  foundation  walls  should  lie  extended 
down  to  a  point  below  the  frost  line,  general  ly  H  or  4  feet 
l  usually  raised  about  2  feet  above  the  grade, 


0.  Even-span  curvilinear 

Willi  i  aut-inm  pltiing 

angle-iron  plate  is  substituted  for  the  gutter,  no  framed 
us  to  n-low  the  snow  no,)  |r<>  to  elide  over  it.  keeping 
the  roof  entirely  clear  front  such  accumulations,  w  hich 
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darken  a  house  in  tlie  cold  winter  weather,  when  light 
is  must  needed.  The  double-boarded  sides,  when  erected 
with  care,  are  warmer  than  ordiuary  masonry  wall*. 

Cast-iron  giittcta  aro  provided  to  collect  the  rain- 
water from  the  roof.  By  exposing  the  inner  aide  of 
these  gutters  to  the  heat  of  the  house,  they  are  kept 
free  of  Ice  In  the  winter.  Small  metal  clips  fastened 
with  screws  are  used  to  connect  the  wood  sash  bars  to 
the  cast-iron  gutter*.  angle-iron  plates  and  purlin*. 
This  method  of  securing  the  sash  bar*  in  place  is  very- 
convenient  in  case  of  repairs,  and  renders  the  structure 
practically  portable.  A  careful  examination  of  any  old 
Greenhouse  will  show  that  the  parts  of  the  frame  which 
decay  first  aro  those  pieces  of  wood  which  are  Joined 
together,  for  water  penetrating  the  joints  soon  destroys 
the  wood.  This  trouble  Is  largely  avoided  by  arranging 
tho  frame  so  that  each  piece  of  wood  is  fastened  directly 
to  the  iron  frame  instead  of  to  another  piece  of  wood. 
Joints  between  wood  and  iron  do  not  rot  the  wood,  the 
latter  being  preserved  by  the  corrosion  of  tho  metal. 

The  curvilinear  form  of  house  (Fig.  990)  Is  ornamen- 
tal and  particularly  well  adapted  for  conservatories, 
palm  houses  and  show  houses  of  all  kinds.  It  is  pre- 
ferred for  vineries  and  fruit  houses,  as  the  form  allows 
the  caues  to  be  supported  on  the  line  of  the  roof  with- 
out a  sharp  bend  at  the  plate  line.  The  light  in  a 
curved  house,  being  admitted  at  different  angles,  Is 
better  diffused  and  more  natural  than  when  reflected 
through  a  long  pane  of  straight  glass.  The  cost  of  a 
curved  roof  is  slightly  greater  in  the  construction,  but 
the  arched  frame  is  stronger  and  will  keep  its  shape 
better  than  a  house  with  straight  lines,  thus  largely 
compensating  for  the  extra  cost.  For  special  purposes 
and  locations,  special  forms  of  frames  may  be  used. 
Good  forms  of  commercial  houses  are  shown  in  Figs. 
991,  992.  The  latter  is  the  most  popular  form  for  the 
forcing-house. 

For  smalt  Greenhouse*  and  those  adapted  for  the  use 
of  amateurs,  a  frame  made  chiefly  of  wood  will  he  found 
quite  satisfactory.  An  improved  method  of  framing  is 
to  use  small  rafters  of  wood  from  5  to  8  feet  apart,  with 
cast-iron  brackets  at  ridge  and  plate;  these  rafters  are 
connected  by  light  angle-Iron  cross  purlins,  and  the 
latter  support  very  light  sash  bars  spaced  for  glass 
between  the  rafters.  The  ridge  Is  usually  supported  by 
gas  pipe  posts,  and  when  the  rafters  are  of  consider- 
able length  additional  supports  are  placed  under  their 
centers,  instead  of  darkening  the  house  by  rafters  of 
greater  size.  In  this  way  the  roof  can  be  made  as  light 
as  the  metal  construction  first  described,  and  will  nearly 
approach  it  In  durability  and  finish.  Details  of  con- 
struction of  wooden  houses  are  shown  in  Figs.  99.1,  994. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  tho  so-called  "sash  bar 
construction  "  is  not  the  best  or  lightest  method  of  con- 
struction, but  as  the  absence  of  most  of  the  framing 
reduces  Its  cost  so  thot  It  Is  the  cheapest  to  build.  It 
remains  a  popular  method  of  putting  up  a  commercial 
Greenhouse.  Circulars  showing  the  various  methods 
adopted  by  the  dealers  In  Greenhouse  material 
can  readily  be  obtained  by  applying  to  them. 

Tho  best  wood  to   use  for  Greenhouse 
framework  and  plant  beds  Is  undoubtedly 
cypress.    In  purchasing  this  lumber, 
care  should  be  taken  that  only  that 
grown  in  the  states  bordering  on 
the   Gulf  of  Mexico    be  se- 
lected. This  will  be  found 
of  a  dark  rod  or  brown 
color,  quite  soft  and  easily 
worked.   There  is  an  In- 
ferior variety  of  cypress 
growing    farther  north, 
which  Is  light  In  color, 
hard  and  spriniry.  and  apt 
to  be  shaky.  As  the  latter 
variety  Is  cheaper  than  red 
gulf  cypress  it  is  frequent- 
ly used  by  those  who  do 
nnt  know  the  difference,  to 
the  serious  detriment  of 
the  work  and  the  loss  of 
reputation  of  cypress  for 
such  purposes. 


In  the  market  there  are  three  grades  of  cypres* 
lumber,  and  it  is  important  to  know  which  to  aelect- 
The  best  grade  is  knowu  as  "firsts  and  seconds,"  and 
calls  for  lumber  with  a  small  amount  of  aap  on  the 
edges  aud  occasionally  a  small  sound  knot.  This  is  the 
quality  which  should  be  ordered  for  all  the  framework 
of  the  roof,  sash-bars,  etc.  In  order  to  make  the  ma- 
terial entirely  free  from  sap  there  will  be  a  waste  in 
cutting  up  this  quality  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  The 
second  grade  Is  known  to  the  trade  as  "selects."  This 
name  indicates  that  it  has  been  graded  so  that  one  face 
of  each  piece  of  lumber  is  of  about  the  same  quality  as 
the  "firsts  and  seconds,"  tho  other  fare  generally  being 
largely  sap.  This  quality  is  only  fit  for  outside  board- 
ing in  Greenhouse  construction;  It  has  too  much  sap. 
The  cost  is  usually  about  lire  dollars  per  thousand  less 
than  the  best  grade.  As  it  looks  to  the  inexperienced 
eye  almost  the  same  as  the  best  grade,  too  much  of  it 
finds  its  way  into  Greenhouse  structures.  Such  sap 
lumber  will  not  last  more  than  from  two  to  five  years. 
Too  great  care  cannot  be  exercised  to  avoid  its  use.  The 
third  grade  of  cypress  lumber  is  termed  "cutting  up," 
and  is  so  called  because  it  embraces  all  the  pieces  which 
have  imperfections,  such  as  large  knots,  splits,  etc., 
which  bar  them  from  the  better  grades.  This  is  a  good 
quality  to  purchase  for  base  boards  and  plant  tables,  for 
by  cutting  out  the  sap  and  objectionable  knots  it  will  be 
found  satisfactory  for  these  purposes.  The  "cutting 
up  "  evade  costs  about  ten  dollars  less  per  thousand  than 
the  "firsts  and  seconds."  The  percentage  of  waste  in 
cutting  up  will  be  somewhat  greater  than  in  the  other 
grades. 

Cypress  lumber  which  has  been  In  use  for  gutters, 
sash-bars,  plates,  etc.,  in  Greenhouses  where  high  tem- 
peratures have  been  maintained  is  still,  after  many 
years,  apparently  in  as  good  condition  as  when  first 
used.  Owing  to  the  porous  texture  of  the  wood,  the 
paint,  when  applied,  sinks  in  and  does  not  make  as  fine 
a  coat  as  on  some  other  < 


■  woods,  but  because  of  tlii-  fact 
the  paint  adheres  to  the  wood  better  and  lasts  I 
Glazing  and  Painting.  —  Ordinary  sheet  or 
glass  is  in  general  use  for  greenhouse  glazing.  It  is 
better  to  u«e  only  the  thickness  known  to  the  trade  as 
"double,  thick."  This  weighs  from  24  to  2t>  ounrcs  per 
square  foot.  The  thickness  known  to  the  trade  as 
"single  thick"  weighs  only  about  16  ounces  to  the 
square  foot,  and  is  entirely  too  frail  for  the  purpose. 
There  is  very  little  difference  at  present  In  the  quality 
of  the  Imported  French  or  Kelgian  and  the  American 
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The  weight  of  most  of  the  glass  of  American 
'aclure  is  about  2  ounces  greater  per  foot  than 
the  imported,  and  therefore  proportionately  stronger. 
This  greater  strength  is  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  additional  security  which  it  affords  from  damage 
caused  by  that  enemy  of  the  florists,  the  hail  storm. 
There  is  a  ere  at  difference  in  the  quslity  of  the  glass 
made  bv  different  manufacturers  in  Its  adaptation  to 

is  caused  chiefly  by 
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the  quality  of  the  material  used  in  the  glass,  malting  it 
more  or  less  opaque,  and  In  the  number  of  small  knots, 
causing  lenses, which  concentrate  the  sun's  rays  ind  burn 
the  foliage  of  the  plants.  This  last  defect  in  the  glass 
cannot  be  wholly  guarded  against,  as  the  product  of  a 
factory  does  not  always  run  the  same,  so  that  any  favor- 
ite brand  cannot  be  fully  relied  upon  in  this  respect. 
The  lenses  which  burn  will  he  found  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  glass,  firsts,  seconds  and  thirds,  with 
little,  it  any  difference,  the  (Trading  being  done  chiefly 
for  other  defects,  such  as  affect  the  value  of  the  glass 
for  window  purposes.  For  these  reasons,  in  selecting 
the  gists  for  a  Greenhouse,  It  requires  experience  to 
decide  what  make  of  glass  it  will  be  best  to  purchase. 
It  will  be  well  to  purchase  from  some  one  who  makes  n 
specialty  of  furnishing  glass  for  Greenhouses,  or  call  in 
the  aid  of  some  friend  who  has  had  experience  in  build- 
ing, and  can  give  intelligent  advice. 

The  second  quality  of  glass  is  usually  selected  for  the 
!>e»t  Greenhouse  work.  The  standard  widths  are  from 
12  to  15  inches,  and  lengths  vary  from  16  to  21  inches. 
A  favorite  site  is  16  by  24  inches.  This  is  about  as  large 
a>s  it  is  practical  to  use  double  thick  glass,  and  makes  a 
roof  with  comparatively  few  laps. 

It  is  not  safe  to  purchase  fourth  quality  of  glass  or 
the  »o-called  "Greenhouse  glass"  frequently  offered  by 
window  glass  dealers,  as  both  of  the  grades  contain  the 
culls  and  lights  only  fit  to  glaze  cheap  sash  for  market 
gardeners,  and  is  of  doubtful  economy  even  for  this 
purpose.  Rough  plate  or  ribbed  class  is  not  adapted 
for  a  Greenhouse  roof.  It  not  only  obscures  the  light, 
hut  is  so  brittle  that  the  breakage  is  greater  than  with 
the  double  thick  sheet-glass.  It  is  also  very  difficult  to 
set  it  so  as  to  make  a  tight  roof  on  account  of  the  un- 
even lines  of  the  ribbing.  Recently  a  few  conservatories 
have  been  glazed  with  thick,  polished  plate-glass,  mak- 
ing very  linndsome  roofs,  but  rather  expensive. 

To  set  class  properly  in  a  Greenhouse  roof,  it  should 
l>e  bedded  in  the  best  putty  on  wood  sash  bars  and 
lapped  at  the  joints.  The  bars  should  be  spaced  nccu- 
rately.  so  that  the  glass  will  fit  the  rabbets  with  not 
over  one-sixteenth  of  an  Inch  allowance,  and  the  panes 
of  glass  should  lap  each  other  not  more  than  from  one- 
eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  Inch.  Zinc  shoe  nails  fasten 
the  glass  best,  using  from  i  to  6  to  each  pane,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  light.  No  putty  should  be  used  on 
the  outside  of  the  glass.  A  comparatively  new  system 
of  glazing  has  been  adopted  by  some  florists,  in  which 
oo  putty  is  used,  but  the  glass  is  placed  directly  on  the 
rabbets  of  the  bars  and  the  ends  of  the  panes  are  butted 
together  and  held  in  place  by  wood  caps  fastened  to 
the  sash  bars.  This  system  does  not  make  a  tight  roof, 
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the  joints,  nor  does  it  provide  any  means  of  escape  for 
the  condensed  water  from  the  under  side  of  the  glass, 
which  is  a  very  serious  objection.  In  ordinary  glazing, 
where  each  light  tups  over  ttie  one  below,  the  condensed 
water  passes  through  the  joints  to  the  outside,  forming 
a  perfect  remedy  for  this  trouble.  The  difference  in 
the  cost  is  very  slight,  if  anything,  provided  the  work 
is  equallv  well  done,  as  the  value  of  the  putty  omitted 
is  fullv  offset  by  the  extra  cost  of  the  caps. 

The  (minting  of  a 
Greenhouse  roof  is  a 
very  important  part  of 
the  work.  Owing  to  the 
extremes  of  beat,  cold, 
dryness  and  moisture  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  the 
conditions  are  decidedly 
different  from  ordinary 
buildings.  Three-coat 
work  is  the  best.  The 
priming  coat  on  the  wood 
work  should  be  mostly 
oil,  and.  as  far  ns  possi- 
ble, the  material  should 
be  dipped  into  a  tank  of 
paint.  Irou  and  steel 
framing  material  should 
be  primed  with  a  metallic 
paint.  The  priming  coat 
should  be  applied  before 
the  material  is  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  material 
of  the  second  and  finishing  coats  should  be  pure  lin- 
seed oil  and  white  lead.  Experience  has  shown  that 
this  material  is  the  best  for  this  work.  The  color  should 
he  white,  or  a  light  tint  of  any  desired  shade  may  be 
used,  but  no  heavy  color  should  he  adopted  which 
requires  coloring  matter  in  place  of  the  lead  in  the 
mixing.  Each  coat  should  be  applied  thin  and  well 
rubbed  out.  While  the  appearance  may  not  be  quite 
as  tine  when  the  work  is  first  done,  the  paint  will  not 
peel  off,  and  will  last  longer  and  form  a  better  protec- 
tion for  the  structure  than  when  It  is  put  on  in  thick 
coats.  It  will  also  form  a  good  base  for  repainting,  and 
this  should  be  done  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  < 
cal  to  repaint  a  Greeuhonse  every  two  yean 
erally  one  coat  will  be  sufficient. 

Plant  Tablet.  —  Stages  for  plants  in  pots  or  raised 
beds  for  planting  out  usually  cover  the  entire  area  of  a 
Greenhouse,  except  the  walks,  and  their  cost  constitutes 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  expense.  Halms  are 
usually  grown  in  solid  beds  or  in  pots  or  boxes  sitting 
on  the  ground.  Many  vegetables  are  grown  in  solid  beds 
near  the  ground  level.  Roses  and  carnations  nre  usu- 
ally In  raised  beds.  Angle-iron  frames  supported  on 
adjustable  gns  pipe  legs,  with  slate  or  tile  bottoms,  form 
the  best  plant  cables  (Fig.  9951.  Wood  bottoms,  ivhich 
can  be  readily  renewed,  are  frequently  substituted,  sav- 
ing a  part  of  the  first  cost.  When  the  table  supports  are 
of  wood  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  not  fastened 


against  any  part  of  the  framework  of  the  house,  unless 
iron  brackets  are  used  so  as  entirely  to  separate  the 
woodwork. 

Ventilation.— No  Greenhouse  is  complete  without  a 
good  ventilating  apparatus.  About  one  tenth  of  the  roof 
should  he  arranged  to  open  or  close  for  ventilation, 
though  this  percentage  will  vary  according  to  the  form 
of  house  and  the  purpose  for  which  It  Is  used.  It  is  not 
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desirable  to  open  all  the  ventilators  in  a  long  house  with 
one  »et  of  apparatus,  for  frequently  one  end  will  not 
need  as  much  reutilation  as  the  other  end,  or  may  be 
affected  by  the  wind  forming  a  current  lengthwise  of 
the  house.  To  avoid  this  a  Greenhouse  200  feet  long 
should  have  3  or  1  sets  of  apparatus,  which  can  be  ope- 
rated separately.  In  all  Greenhouses  of  considerable 
width,  it  is  desirable  (hat  ventilation  should  be  provided 
on  both  sides  of  the  ridge,  so  that  tbe  ventilation  can  be 
given  on  the  "  leeward "  side,  which  will  prevent  the 
wind  from  blowing  directly  into  the  house. 

Ueatinij.-Tho  success  of  tbe  florist,  gardener  or 
amateur  in  the  management  of  a  Greenhouse  depends 
larjtely  oti  the  satisfactory  working  of  tbe  heating  appa- 
ratus. There  are  two  systems  of  Greenhouse  heating 
which,  when  tbe  apparatus  Is  properly  installed,  are 
economical  and  satisfactory;  vis.,  hot  water  and  steam. 
Tbe  open-tank  hot  water  heating  has  more  advantage 
in  its  adaptation  to  general  use  than  auy  other,  and  is 


so  simple  that  its  management  is  readily  understood  by 
any  one.   It  is  practically  automatic,  and  is  capable  of 


titainlng  an  even  temperature  for  ten  hours  without 
atteution.  Low  pressure  steam  heating  is  well  adapted 
to  large  commereial  ranges,  aud  to  large  conservatories 
in  parks  and  private  places,  where  a  night  attendant  can 
be  kept  in  charge  of  the  fires  to  turn  on  and  shut  off 
steam  from  the  radiating  pipes  as  the  changing  outside 
temperature  may  require.  1  lie  heating  of  Greenhouses 
to  the  best  advantage  under  the  varying  conditions  of 
climate  and  interior  requirements,  demands,  like  the 
designing  of  Greenhouses,  the  services  of  an  experi- 
speciiilist  in  horticultural  work. 

Loku  &  Bl-knham  Co. 
GlaSS. -The  selection  of  glass  for  Green- 
houses, and  the  nature  of  the  imperfections  which  ren- 
der it  undesirable  for  Slleh  use,  are  questions  which 
have  received  much  attention  from  horticultural  writers, 
and  which  have  brought  forth  a  variety  of  answer*. 
Three  qualities  are  essential  in  all  glass  to  be  used  in 
Greenhouse  construction:  first,  minimum  of  obstruction 
to  solar  rays  ;  second,  strength  sufficient  to  withstand 
thu  strain  of  winds  and  storms,  especially  hail  ;  and 
third,  freedom  from  defects  rendering  it  liable  to  burn 
plants  grown  under  it. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  plants  thrive  best  under 
a  clear  and  transparent  glass,  which  lets  through  the 
greatest  possible  percentage  of  the  sun's  rays.  This 
includes  all  the  solar  rays,  calorific  or  heat  rays  and 
actinic  or  chemical  rays,  us  well  as  the  colorific  or  light 
rays.  Clear  white  glass  of  the  grade  known  as  "single 
thick"  (12  panes  to  the  inch,  lets  through  from  GO  to  70 
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per  cent  of  the  sun's  rays,  common  green  glass  of  the 
same  thickness,  5'J  to  !•♦>  per  cent,  and  "double  thirl-." 
(8  panes  to  the  inch)  common  green  glass  from  5(1  to  .".2 
percent.  Tins  percentage  is  reduced  by  other  colors, 
dark  blue  glass  letting  through  but  1H  percent.  In  con- 
nectioli  with  the  matrer  of  tint,  it  should  be  noted  that 
some  glass,  especially  clear  white  glass  purified  with 
arsenic  acid,  or  that  in  which  a  large  amount  of  potash 
is  used  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  lime  used  in 
manufacture,  becomes  dull  after  long  exposure  to  the 
weather,  the  dullness  being  occasioned  by  the  efllo 
rescence  of  salts  contained  in  the  glass.  Before  this  dis- 
integration has  proceeded  too  far,  the  crust  or  efllo- 
rescence  may  be  removed  with  muriatic  acid. 

The  strength  of  glass  depends  upon  its  thickness  and 


096.  Burned  areas  on  a 
Begonia  leal. 


the  thoroughness  of  the  annealing.    Glass  is 

by  passing  through  a  aeries  of  ovens,  where  it  is  raiM-d 
to  a  high  heat  and  then  gradually  cooled,  whatever 
toughness  and  elasticity  the  finished  product  may  con- 
tain being  due  to  this  pro- 
cess. The  thickness  of  glass 
varies,  not  only  with  grades 
(single  and  double  thick), 
but  also  more  or  less  within 
the  grades,  and  even  with 
different  parts  of  the  same 
pane.  Single  thick  glass  is 
too  thin  for  use  in  Green- 
houses, aud  in  selecting  any 
glass  for  such  a  purpose  it 
should  be  examined  pane  by 
pane,  and  all  showing 
marked  variation  in  thick- 
ness, either  between  panes 
or  in  different  parts  of  the 
pane,  rejected.  A  pane  of 
varying  thickness  is  much 
more  liable  to  breakage  from 
climatic  changes  or  sudden 
shocks  than  one  which  is 
uniform  iu  this  regard. 
From  the  foregoing  state- 
ments it  will  be  seeu  that,  in 
general,  the  ordinary  dou- 
ble thick  green  glass  is  best, 
as  regards  both  tint  aud 
strength,  green  glass  being 
less  liable  to  change  In  tint  than  white,  and  the  doable 
thick  being  the  stronger  grade.  By  green  glass  is  meant 
simply  the  ordinary  sheet  glass,  the  green  color  <.  f 
which  is  only  noticeable  when  looking  at  a  cut  edge. 

Tbe  idea  has  long  been  more  or  less  prevalent  that 
such  visible  defects  in  sheet  gloss  as  the  so-callesl 
"bubbles,"  "blisters  "  and  " stones,"  produce  a  focusing 
of  the  solar  rays  passing  through  them,  thus  burning  tbe 
foliage  of  plants  grown  under  glass  containing  the*, 
defects  (fig.  9'Jfil.  This  view  has  been  held  by  glass 
manufacturers  and  horticulturists  alike,  ond  seems  not  t.. 
have  been  publiclv  contradicted  until  18!»5  (  Bull.  »5,<\>r 
nell  University  Agric.  Exp.  St*.,  p.  278).  In  view  of  the 
erroneousness  of  this  theory,  it  is  rather  remarkable 
that  it  should  have  gained  such  prevalence.  Nearly  all 
bubbles  and  blisters  are  thinner  in  the  middle  than  ut 
the  periphery,  being  thus  concave  rather  than  convex 
lenses,  and  actually  diffusing  tbe  rays  of  light  pass  in  ir 
througb  them  rather  than  producing  destructive  foci 
While  it  is  true  that  sand  atones  or  knots  in  glass  may 
produce  foci,  these  points  of  focus  scarcely  ever  exist 
more  than 
and  conscqt 
occurring 
ing  plants  belos 

The  only  full  and  complete  series  of  experiments  on 
this  subject  in  this  country  (conducted  at  the  Cornell 
University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  Physl 
cal  Laboratory  of  Cornell  University,  and  a  glass  fac 
tory  In  Ithaca,  New  York,  but  yet  unpublished) 
the  true  cause  of  the  burning  by  glass  to  " 
variation  in  thickness  of  the  entire  pane,  or  por 
tion  of  same,  thus  causing  a  prismatic  or  lens-like  ef 
feet  (Fig.  !HJ7|.  which  causes  a  more  or  less  distinct 
focussing  of  the  sun's  rays  nt  distances  varying  from 
S  or  0  feet  to  30  feet,  or  even  more,  from  tbe  glass. 

This  defect  usually  occurs  along  the  side  or  end  of 
the  pane,  and  is  not  visible  to  thu  eye,  but  may  Iw 
easily  detected  by  the  use  of  the  micrometer  caliper  or 
by  testing  in  the  sunlight.  It  may  be  found  in  all  kinds 
of  glass,  and  is  caused  by  a  reduction  of  the  upper  or 
Jiipe  end  of  the  cylinder  from  which  sheet  glass  is  made, 
by  the  glass  blower,  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  tbe 
"cap"  or  neck  end  of  the  cylinder,  by  which  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  pipe  while  being  blown.   Tbe  defect,  a* 
before  Muted,  is  one  which  may  be  found  fn  all  grades 
and  qualities  of  sheet  glass,  of  both  foreign  and  dome* 
tic  manufacture.    The  fact  is  well  known  that  differ 
dice*  in  the  thickness  of  spectacle  lrn*e«,  which  arc 
imperceptible  to  the  eye,  may  produce  sufficient  refrac 
tion  to  materially  vary  the  "direction  of  rays  of  light 
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a  few  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  glass, 
piently  these  defects  can  do  no  damage  when 
in  roofs  several  feet  distant  from  the  grow 
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passing  through  inch  lenses,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  tho  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  similarly  im- 
perceptible variations  in  the  thickness  of  sheet  glass. 
That  this  is  the  rase  has  been  conclusively  shown  by 
the  series  of  experiments  before  mentioned.  These  also 
»how  that  barns  on  plants,  caused  by  defective  glass 
roofs,  occur  In  lines  and  not  In  Isolated  spots,  bums 
of  tho  latter  description  being  usually  tho  result  of  a 


997.  Retractioo  of  light  rays  by  an  irregular  pane  ol  g 


weakening  or  deterioration  of  tissue,  due  to  carelessness 
in  tho  matter  of  ventilation,  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  water,  and  temperature  of  Greenhouses, 
rather  than  to  defects  In  the  glass  of  roofs. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  glass  of  uni- 
form thickness  with  certainty,  it  may  be  found  cheaper 
and  often  fully  as  satisfactory  to  purchase  the  lower 
or  common  grades  of  double  thick  glass,  using  In  the 
roof  only  those  panes  which  show,  after  testing  in  the 
sunlight  for  foci,  an  entire  lack  of  the  prismatic  charac- 
ter which  makes  them  dangerous  to  plants  grown  under 

thea»-  J.  C.  Blah. 

Greenhouse  Heating. -In  nil  sectl  tns  in  which  the 
temperature  drops  below  the  freezing  point.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  some  artificial  means  for  heating  Green- 
houses. Nearly  all  modern  structures  are  warmed 
either  by  steam  or  hot  water,  although  hot  air  flues  are 
occasionally  used.  While  hot  water  Is  preferred  for 
small  ranges  of  glass,  as  it  can  lie  depended  upon  to 
furnish  an  even  degree  of  heat  when  left  for  a  number 
of  hours,  steam  Is  more  commonly  used  for  extensive 
plants,  as  the  cost  of  piping  the  houses  is  much  less 
than  when  hot  water  is  used.  Steam  boilers  require 
more  attention  than  hot  water  heaters,  but  when  there 
is  more  than  10,000  or  12.000  square  feet  of  glass.  It  is 
best  to  have  a  night  fireman  and  watchman,  and  the 
estra  expense  can  be  made  up  by  the  saving  in  the  cost 
of  fuel,  as  it  will  be  possible*  to  use  a  lower  grade  of 
coal.  Under  these  conditions  the  cost  of  running  a  steam 
plant  will  be  as  low  as  with  hot  water,  but  in  small 
nouses,  where  hard  coal  is  used,  and  the  fires  receive  no 
attention  for  six  to  eight  hours  during  the  night,  hot 
water  heaters  will  be  cheapest  to  operate,  and  will  be 
most  satisfactory.  See,  also,  the  article  Vorring. 

As  the  various  flowers  and  vegetables  grown  under 
glass  require  different  temperatures,  the  piping  of 
Greenhouses  has  to  be  varied  accordingly.  Thus,  al- 
though It  may  vary  from  M  to5°  fur  different  varieties  of 
the  same  species,  our  common  plants  require  the  follow- 
ing night  temperature  :  violets  and  lettuce,  45  to  SO"; 
radishes  and  carnations,  50  to  55°;  rones  and  tomatoes, 
fti»J;  cucumbers  and  stove  plants,  70°. 

It*iUr*.  —  Whether  steam  or  hot  water  Is  used  for 
heating,  the  he«t  boilers  for  houses  with  less  than  2.000 
feet  of  radiation  are  of  east  iron,  but  for  larger  houses, 
especially  when  steam  is  used,  boilers  of  a  tubular  pat- 
tern are  commonly  preferred.  Although  it  is  not  usually 
praeticed.it  will  be  safest  and  often  cheapest  in  the  end 
if  two  or  more  boilers  of  medium  size  are  used  instead 
of  one  large  boiler  of  the  same  capacity  as  the  small 
ones  combined.  When  only  one  boiler  is  used  it  might 
result  In  the  loss  of  all  the  plants  in  the  house  if  any 
accident  should  happen  to  it  in  severe  weather,  while  if 


two  or  more  boilers  are  used,  and  are  so  arranged  that 

any  of  them  can  be  cut  off,  the  danger  from  this  source 
will  be  greatly  lessened.  The  use  of  two  or  more  small 
boilers  will  also  be  found  much  more  economical  than 
one  large  one  during  the  fall  or  spring,  when  it  will  be 
far  cheaper  to  maintain  a  lire  In  one  of  the  small  boilers 
than  In  a  largo  one. 

In  selecting  a  boiler,  It  is  always  desirable  to  have  one 
sufficiently  large  to  afford  the  necessary  beat  without 
forcing  the  fire,  as  this  will  not  only  give  more  satisfac- 
tory results,  but  will  result  in  the  economy  of  fuel  and 
labor,  and  will  prolong  tho  life  of  the  boiler.  Boiler 
makers  generally  use  some  definite  ratio  between  the 
site  of  the  grate  and  the  amount  of  fire  surface  in  tho 
boiler,  but  this  varies  with  the  size  of  the  boiler  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  fire  surface.  In  small  hot  water  boilers, 
with  very  effective  firo  surface,  the  ratio  between  the 
two  is  frequently  as  small  as  1  to  IS,  while  in  larger 
boilers  It  Is  often  as  great  as  1  to  35,  and  even  more 
where  hard  coal  Is  used  and  the  boilers  have  constant 
attendance.  For  small  Greenhouses  it  is  desirable  to 
have  the  grate  sufficiently  large  to  permit  of  leaving  the 
fire  without  attention  for  eight  to  ten  hours  in  the  se- 
verest weather,  while  for  a  large  range  of  houses  It  is 
customary  to  employ  a  night  fireman,  and  a  grate  much 
smaller  proportionately  could  be  used.  In  steam  bolters 
the  capacity  is  generally  rated  at  about  100  square  feet 
of  radiation  for  each  horse  power;  and  sn  average  of 
about  15  square  feet  of  fire  surface  is  considered  equiva- 
lent to  a  horse  power,  it  being  customary  to  estimate 
that  12  square  feet  in  large  boilers  and  18  feet  In  very 
small  ones  will  equal  one  horse-power.  Thus,  In  boilers 
of  medium  sice,  an  area  of  10  square  feet  of  grate  will 
answer  for  250  square  feet  of  heating  or  Are  surface, 
and  this  will  be  sufficient  for  nearly  1,700  feet  of  radi- 
ating surface,  where  steam  is  used;  and,  as  hot  water 
requires  about  two-thirds  more  radiation,  a  boiler  of  the 
above  size  will  answer  for  from  2,800  to  3,000  square 
feet  of  hot  water  radiation.  In  using  the  above  figure* 
for  small  boilers  that  will  not  have  attendance  during 
the  night,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  make  an  allowance 
for  this  of  about  26  per  cent,  and,  when  a  boiler  is  re- 
quired for  1,000  feet  of  radiation,  select  one  that  would 
be  rated  at  1,250  feet. 

For  largo  ranges,  tubular  steam  boilers  will  generally 
be  more  satisfactory.  Good  results  will  be  secured 
from  those  either  of  Are- tube  or  of  water-tube  con- 
struction, and  many  prefix  them  when  hot  water  is 
used;  but  when  tubular  boilers  are  used  for  hot  water 
heating,  although  good  results  may  be  secured  when 
a  regular  steam  boiler  is  employed,  It  is  advisable  to 
have  them  made  without  n  steam  dome,  and  to  have  the 
entire  shell  filled  with  tubes  ( Klg.  998).  As  a  rule,  these 
boilers  will  be  less  expensive  than  cast-iron  boilers,  and 
if  properly  cared  for,  will  be  nearly  as  durable. 

miring  the  past  few  years  a  large  number  of  coll 
boilers  have  been  constructed  for  hot  water  heating. 
These  boilers  are  generally  from  4  to  fl  feet  long,  and  are 


MS.  Horlsontal  tubular  boiler  for  hot  water- 
made  from  wrought-iron  pipe,  varying  in  size  from  1  to 
2  inches  in  diameter,  but  when  constructed  from  1-Inch 
pipe  they  are  not  very  durable,  as  the  pipe  Itself  is 
comparatively  thin,  and  wherever  the  threads  are  ex- 
posed It  is  quickly  eaten  through.  There  in  also  more 
trouble  from  the  boiling  over  of  the  water  than  when 
larger  pipes  are  used,  and  when  boilers  an-  constructed 
of  1-inch  pipe  it  is  necessary  to  have  either  an  elevated 
expansion  tank  or  to  run  it  as  a  closed  system.  In 
making  the  boiler  the  pipes  are  cut  of  the  desired 
length,  usually  of  5  or  li  feet,  and  the  ends  are  con- 
nected either  by  return  bends  or  by  manifolds,  so  as  to 
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form  a  number  of  vertical  coils,  each  containing  from 
six  to  ten  pipes.  Tbo  upper  cutis  of  tho  manifolds  are 
joined  at  the  front  end  of  the  heater  and  connect  with  a 
flow  pipe,  while  the  lower  cud*  of  the  rear  manifold* 
are  joined  to  the  return-'*.  As  a  rule,  the  grate  is  of  the 
same  width  as  the  coil,  and  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
as  long.  Although  a  box  coil  is  much  cheaper  than  a 
cast-iron  heater,  when  wo  add  to  its  cost  the  expense  for 
grate,  doors  and  other  fittings,  and  or  bricking  it  in,  the 
amount  saved  will  not  bo  large,  especially  as  the  coil 


boilers  are,  as  a  rule,  not  more  than  one-half  as  lasting 
as  cast-iron  boilers,  most  of  which  are  complete  aad  re- 
quire no  brick  work  or  trimmings. 

Hot  Wattr  Piping.— Modern  hot  water  beating  sys- 
tems do  not  differ  particularly  from  those  in  which 
steam  is  used,  except  that  larger  sixed  pipes  are  required 
to  afford  the  necessary  radiation.  Formerly  4 -inch  env- 
iron pipes  were  used  in  the  piping  of  Greenhouses,  but 
as  the  joints  are  packed  with  oakum,  cement  or  iron  til- 
ings, they  frequently  give  trouble  by  leaking,  and  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  make  changes  or  repairs  than 
when  smaller  wrought-iron  pipes  with  screw  joints  are 
used.  Owing  to  tho  largo  volume  of  water  in  the  pipes, 
the  circulation  is  necessarily  quite  sluggish,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  secure  the  high  temperature  in  tho  witter  that 
can  be  obtained  from  smaller  pipes.  Another  objection 
to  these  large  pipes  Is,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  carry 
the  flows  overhead,  as  is  often  desirable. 

When  the  flow  pipes  supply  a  number  of  houses,  or 
if  the  heater  is  at  some  distance  from  the  Greenhouse 
to  be  warmed,  it  Is  best  to  start  from  the  boiler  with  one 
large  pipe,  or  with  two  pipes  leading  out  from  different 
sides  of  the  boiler,  rather  than  to  carry  independent 
pipes  to  each  house.  If  there  art!  several  houses  to  be 
heated,  it  Is  advisable  to  have  tho  heater  located  at  the 
north  end  or  side  of  tho  houses,  as  near  tho  center  ns 
possible,  and  carry  the  flow  pii>e  along  the  ends  of  the 
houses  just  over  the  doors,  although,  if  necessary,  they 
may  be  beneath  th«  level  of  the  doorways.  From  this 
main  pipe  one  or  more  supply  pipes  can  lead  Into  each 
of  the  houses.  The  size  of  the  main  feed  pipe,  as  well 
as  of  the  branch  pipes,  should  be  In  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  radiation  thnt  they  supply;  and,  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  thnt  can  bo  handled  by  pipes  of  different 
sizes,  it  is  advisable  to  use  somewhat  larger  supply 
pipes  when  all  of  the  radiation,  l>olh  flow  and  return, 
is  under  tho  benches  than  when  tho  flow  pipes  at  least 
are  overhead.  A  similar  allowance  should  be  made  when 
the  boiler  is  partly  almve  the  level  of  the  returns,  as 
compared  with  a  system  in  which  the  radiating  pipes  are 
a  number  of  feet'  above  tho  top  of  the  boiler,  since  in 
the  latter  case  a  much  smaller  supply  pipe  will  suffice.  In 
a  general  way.  the  following  sixes  can  be  used  sup- 
ply pipes:  I't-inch  pipes  for  7."i  to  100  square  feet  of 
radiation;  2-inch  pipes  for  l.V>  to  'J00  square  feci;  J1,- 
Inch  for'Z'iO  to  'X>0;  3-inch  for  400  to  tVW;  :t'  , -inch  for 
tiilj  to  t>)0;  4-inch  for  l.OXMo  1,200;  and  j-inch  for  1.500 
to  2, Oil)  square  feet  of  radiation.  The  supply  pipes 
should,  if  possible,  rise  vertically  from  the  heater  to  » 
point  higher  than  tho  highest  point  in  tho  system  and 
then  should  have  a  sli<?\t  fall,  say  I  inch  in  20  feet,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  opportunity  for  the  pocketing  of 
air  in  the  pipes.    It  will,  however,  make  but  little  dif- 


ference whether  the  pipes  run  up-hill  or  are  given  a 
slight  downward  slope,  and  the  former  arrangement  may 
be  used  where  it  will  best  suit  the  conditions.  In  case 
the  pipes  are  carried  under  the  benches,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  sink  the  boilers  much  below  the  level  of  the 
coils,  it  will  be  well  to  have  the  flow  pipe  run  vertically 
from  the  boiler  to  a  height  of  S  or  10  feet  ( Fig.  9J9 1 ,  and 
then  branch  and  run  horizontally  along  the  ends  of  the 
houses,  taking  off  the  supply  pipes  for  each  and  drop 
ping  them  below  the  level  of  the  benches. 

It  Is  often  desirable  to  have  some  or  all  of  the  flow 
pipes  overhead,  as  this  will  greatly  improve  the  cirrula 
tion  and  will  aid  in  preventing  cold  drafts  of  air  upon 
the  plants.  Some  make  use  of  a  single  large  flow  pipe 
In  each  house.  This  is  located  upon  the  posts,  a  foot  or 
so  beneath  the  ridge,  and  carries  the  water  to  the  farther 
end  of  the  house,  where  branch  pipes  connect  with  the 
colls,  but  a  better  distribution  of  the  heat  can  be  secured 
in  houses  more  than  10  feet  wide  if  two  or  more  pipes 
are  used.  These  can  be  upon  the  ridge  and  purlin  posts, 
and  it  is  often  desirable  to  have  one  upon  each  of  the 
wall  plates.  The  number  and  size  of  these  flow  pipe* 
will  depend  upon  tho  width  of  the  houses  and  the  size 
of  the  coils  that  they  supply.  The  amount  of  radiating 
surface  In  the  flow  pipe  Itself  should  be  added  to  that  In 
the  coll,  in  determining  the  size  of  supply  pipe  that 
will  be  required.  For  long  houses  it  will  often  be  neces 
sary  louse  one  or  more  3-inch  pipes,  but  ordinarily  2 
Inch  or  2K-inch  pipes  distributed  upon  the  posta  anil 
wall  plates  will  give  the  best  results. 

The  site  of  pipe  used  for  the  returns  will  depend  upor 
the  length  of  the  coils  and  their  height  above  the  boiler 
as  the  pipes  for  elevated  short  coils  may  be  smaller 
than  those  of  considerable  length  that  are  below  the  top 
of  the  boiler.  Ordinarily  2-inch  pipe  will  be  desirable 
for  coils  more  than  75  feet  in  length,  and  will  be  prefer 
able  to  a  smaller  size  when  they  are  only  ">0  feet  in  length, 
if  the  flows  are  under  the  benches  and  the  lowest  part 
of  the  coils  are  below  the  top  of  the  boiler.  For  *hort 
coils,  pipes  as  small  as  l!*-inch  may  be  used  where  they 
are  somewhat  elevated,  but  for  ordinary  commercial 
Greenhouses  1!  j-inch  pipe  Is  better  up  to  50  to  75  feet, 
and  2-inch  pipe  for  all  others,  as,  while  small  pipe  fur 
nishes  the  most  effective  radiation,  the  iucreased  friction 
impedes  the  circulation. 

If  a  single  lar^e  flow  pi^e  is  used,  it  is  often  desirable 
to  have  one  or  more  of  the  returns  elevated  upon  the 
purlin  posts  and  wall  plates,  but  ordinarily  the  radiating 
surface  should  be  distributed  u|»on  the  walls  ( Fig.  IWO  i . 
and  under  the  benches  in  houses  where,  a*  is  now  gen 
erally  the  Cfse,  there  ore  walks  along  the  side  walls.  In 
houses  in  which  it  is  undesirable  to  have  bottom  heat,  all 
of  the  pipes  may  be  upon  the  walls;  and  this  is  also  the 
usual  arrangement  when  solid  beds  are  used,  except  in 
wide  houses,  in  which  case  a  portion  of  the  returns  may 
be  upon  the  shies  of  the  beds,  beneath  the  walks,  or 
elevated  upon  the  purlin  and  ridge  posts.  The  pipes  itt 
the  coils  may  bo  connected  at  their  ends  either  by  means 
of  manifolds  or  by  tees  and  close  nipples,  but  in  either 
case  provision  should  bo  made  for  the  expansion  of  the 


1C00.  Pipe  work  for  modern  greenhouse 
heating.  A  wall  coll. 

Sipes,  which  may  be  done  In  the  case  of  vertical  roils 
y  running  them  partly  across  the  ends  of  the  houses 
and  in  the  horizontal  coils  by  the  same  means,  or  by 
plnciui;  tho  header  at  the  lower  end  of  the  coil  and  a 
foot  or  so  lower,  and  connecting  it  with  the  ends  of  the 
pipes  by  means  of  nipples  and  right  and  left  elU. 
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When  all  of  the  pipes  arc  under  the  benches  or  upon 
the  wall*,  u  single  large  pipe  may  bo  used  as  a  flow  to 
supply  all  of  the  others  in  the  coil,  or  two  or  more  of 
the  pipes  of  the  same  size,  as  the  returns  may  be  u»ed  as 
flow  pipes.  These  pipes  can  be  so  arranged  that  they 
will  each  supply  one  or  more  returns,  or  they  may  con- 
nect with  a  header  from  which  all  of  the 


•tart.  Caro  should  be  taken  to  Rive  all  of  the  return 
pipes  a  slight  fall,  and  it  will  be  best  if  this  is  only 
enough  to  insure  their  being  kept  free  from  air.  It  will 
be  safest  to  give  the  smaller  pipes  a  slope  of  one  inch  in 
15  feel,  but  2-inch  pipes,  if  carefully  (Traded  and  securely 
supported  at  intervals  of  10  feet,  will  give  good  results 
if  the  fall  is  nut  more  than  1  inch  in  30  feet.  This  is 
often  of  considerable  Importance  in  long  houses  where 
it  is  not  possible  to  sink  the  heater  so  as  to  give  the 
returns  a  fall  of  1  inch  in  10  or  15  feet,  as  is  often  recom- 
mended. It  should  be  understood  that  better  circulation 
ran  be  secured  when  a  return  pipe  has  but  a  slight  slope 
if  sufficient  to  keep  It  free  from  air,  with  a  vertical  drop 
of  the  return  pipe  at  the  lower  end,  than  when  the  coil 
hat  a  much  greater  fall  in  running  from  one  cud  of  the 
house  to  the  other,  if  this  brings  the  lower  end  of  the 
coil  down  to  about  the  level  of  the  main  return.  The 
circulation  in  a  coil  fed  by  an  under-bench  How  will  be 
quite  unsatisfactory  when  the  lower  end  of  the  coil  is 
below  the  top  of  the  heater,  if  it  is  connected  at  its  own 
level  with  the  return  pipes  from  other  coils,  that  are 
considerably  higher,  and  especially  if  they  arc  fed  by 
elevated  flow  pipes.  When  overhead  flow  pipes  are  used, 
the  slope  of  tiie  returns  will  necessarily  be  toward  the 
heater,  but  when  the  pipes  are  all  under  the  benches 
the  slope  may  be  in  either  direction,  and  if  connected  at 
the  end  nearest  the  heater  it  will  be  necessary  to  run  a 
return  pipe  of  the  same  sire  as  the  supply  pipe,  back 
from  the  farther  end  of  the  house,  unlets  there  are  a 
number  of  houses  in  the  range,  when  a  main  return  pipe 
can  be  run  across  the  farther  end  of  the  houses,  to  which 
coils  can  be  connected.  If  a  coll  is  made  up  of  two  or 
more  pipes  of  the  same  size,  a  part  of  which  are  flows 
and  the  others  returns,  it  will  be  advisable  to  run  all  of 
these  pipes  down  hill;  although,  if  there  are  only  one  or 
two  flow  pipes,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  coil  is  con- 
siderably above  the  heater,  a  good  circulation  can  be 
secured  if  the  flow  pipes  run  up  hill  to  the  farther  end 
and  are  brought  back  with  a  downward  flow.  The  down- 
hill sy»tctn.  with  a  flow  pipe  running  to  the  farther  end 
of  the  house,  has  two  advantages,  as  it  does  away  with 
the  necessity  of  air  valves,  or  other  openings  for  the  es- 
cape of  air,  except  at  one  point,  which  should  be  the 
highest  in  the  system,  and  it  provides  for  a 
more  even  distribution  of  the  heat,  the  farther  end  <if 
the  houses  being  fully  as  warm  as  the  end  near- 
est the  boiler.  Where  there  is  a  large  range 
of  houses  and  overhead  pipes  are  not  de- 
•  ired,  the  difference  in  temperature  that  >8 
can  be  secured  at  the  two  ends  of  ci»*v- 


i  will  not  bo 
sre  connected  with 
the  main  flow  pipe  at  the 
end  nearest  the  boiler, 
and  are  joined  with  a 
main  return  pipe  pass- 
ing along  the  farther 
end  of  the  houses,  and 
if  the  coils  upon  the 
walls  are  carried  along 
the  ends  of  the  houses 
to  the  doors. 

For  all  hot  wafer 
heating  plnnts  an  ex- 
pansion tank  Is  neees- 
'»ry  |  Fig.  999).  This 
may  be  made  from  heary  galvanized  sheet-iron,  or  a 
riveted  boiler  Iron  tank  may  be  used.  It  should  be  con- 
nected with  the  heating  pipes,  but  the  point  of  connec- 
tion will  make  little  difference,  although  when  the 
downhill  system  Is  used,  if  the  pipe  leading  to  the  ex- 
pansion tank  starts  from  the  highest  point  of  the  sys- 
tem It  will  make  the  use  of  air  valves  unnecessary. 
The  tank  may  be  located  only  sllghtlv  above  the  high- 
est point  of  the  system,  but  it  will  1*  best  placed  at 
least  10  to  15  feet  higher,  as  the  elevation  of  the  tank 


will  lessen  the  danger  of  the  boiling  over  of  the  water 
in  the  system,  and  make  it  possible  to  secure  a  higher 
temperature  in  the  water  of  the  coils  than  when  the 
tank  is  not  thus  elevated.  Trouble  from  the  boiling  of 
the  water  in  the  heater  is  most  likely  to  occur  when 
the  flow  or  return  pipes  are  too  small,  and  when  the 
Are  surface  in  the  boiler  Is  composed  of  small,  wrought 
iron  pipes  or  drop  tubes.  When  there  is  a  proper  ad- 
justment between  the  size  of  the  holer  and  the  radi- 
ating surface,  and  the  return  connections  are  of  sufli- 
cicnt  size,  there  will  be  little  danger  from  it. 

Estimating  Hot  Water  Radiation.  —  Owing  to  the 
great  variations  In  temperature  and  the  differences  in 
the  construction  of  Greenhouses  and  in  their  exposures, 
it  is  impossible  to  give  an  explicit  rule  regarding  the 
amount  of  radiation  to  be  required  under  all  conditions; 
but  experience  has  shown  that,  in  well-built  bouses, 
any  desired  temperature  can  be  secured,  for  various 
minimum  outside  temperatures,  when  there  is  a  certain 
ratio  between  the  amount  of  radiating  surface  and  the 
amount  of  exposed  glass  and  wall  surface,  supposing,  of 
course,  that  there  is  a  proper  adjustment  between  the 
size  of  the  boiler  and  radiating  surface,  and  that  the 
system  Is  so  arranged  as  to  give  good  results.  Thus, 
when  a  temperature  of  40°  is  desired  in  sections 
where  the  mercury  does  not  drop  below  zero,  it  will  Im- 
possible to  maintain  a  temperature  of  45°  inside  the 
Greenhouse  when  there  is  1  square  foot  of  radiating 
surface  to  4%  square  feet  of  glass.  Under  the  same 
conditions,  50°  can  be  secured  when  there  is  1  foot  of 
pipe  to  4  of  glass,  and  55°,  60°,  65°  and  70°  can  be  ob- 
tained when  there  is,  respectively,  1  square  foot  of  pipe 
to  each  :\%,  :i,  2'i  and  2  square  feet  of  glass.  For  out 
side  temperatures  slightly  under  or  above  zero,  there 
should  be  a  proportionate  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  pipe  used,  and  if  the  houses  are  poorly  con- 
structed, or  in  an  exposed  location,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  provide  increased  radiating  surface.  Under  the  best 
conditions  the  temperatures  mentioned  could  be  ob 
taiued  with  a  slightly  smaller  amount  of  radiation,  but 
the  greatest  economy,  so  far  as  both  coal  consumption 
and  labor  are  concerned,  will  be  secured  when  the 
amount  of  radiation  recommended  is  used.  In  deter 
mining  the  amount  of  exposed  glass  surface,  the  nuni 
her  of  square  feet  in  the  roof,  ends  and  sides  of  the 
houses  should  be  added,  and  to  this  it  is  always  well  to 
add  one-fifth  of  the  exposed  Wooden  or  other  wall  sur- 
face, ami  if  this  sum  is  divided  by  the  number  which 
expresses  the  ratio  between  tho  area 
of  glass  and  the  amount  of  radi- 
ation, it  will  give  the  number 
of  square  feet  of  heating 
pipe  to  be  required.  The 
unit  of  measurement 
>f  wrought  •  iron 
pipe  is  the  In 
terior  dlam 


100  x  23  It.  6  In.,  piped  lor  hot  water. 


eter,  while  its  radiating  surface  is  determined  by  its  out- 
side circumference;  and,  although  it  will  vary  slightly  ac- 
cording to  the  thickness  of  the  pipe,  it  is  customary  to 
estimate  that  1-inch  pipe  will  afford  about  .344  square 
feet  of  radiating  surface  per  linear  foot,  while  I  !'<'-,  1 
2-,  2't-  and  .'!  inch  pipe  will  supply,  respectively,  .434. 
.497,  .021,  .7.">9  and  ,9lt»  square  feet  of  radiation  for  each 
foot  in  length  of  pipe.  The  best  results  can  bo  secured 
only  when  the  pipes  are  in  straight  runs.  The  use  of 
ells  und  tecs  should  be  avoided  whe 
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If  they  must  b«  employed,  special  hot-water  fittings 
should  be  secured. 

In  conservatories  with  high  side  walls,  it  is  desirable 
to  place  the  flow  pipes  at  tie  plate  and  the  returns  on 
the  wall  or  under  the  tables.  Figs.  1001,  1002  and  1003 
illustrate  the  lay  out  of  pipes  for  water  in  a  carnation, 
rose  and  violet  house. 

Hot  Wattr  Under  Pressure.  — \n  some  large  Green- 
houses the  hot  water  systems  bare  been  placed  under 
pressure  by  closing  the  expansion  tank.  To  prevent  any 
danger  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  system,  a  safety-valve, 
with  a  weight  set  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  escape  be- 
fore the  danger  point  Is  reached,  Is  attached  either  to  the 
tank  or  expansion  pipe.  The  system  being  completely 
closed,  the  water  as  it  warms  is  placed  under  pressure, 
and  steam  cannot  be  formed.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  water  In  the  coils  quite  a  num- 
ber of  degrees  higher  than  when  an  open  tank  is  used. 
As  there  is  even  more  danger  from  an  explosion  of  a 
system  when  the  wuter  Is  under  pressure  than  when 
steam  la  used,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  ssfety- 
valvo  Is  In  good  working  order,  and  that  it  is  set  at  a 
point  well  below  the  danger  limit. 

When  water  Is  carried  under  pressure,  it  permits  of 
(he  use  of  smaller  flows  and  returns,  and  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  radiating  surface.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  less  economical  in  fuel  than  the  open 
system,  and  requires  rather  more  attention.  The  pressure 
system  cannot  be  recommended  for  use  under  all  condi- 
tions, and  it  will  generally  be  bent  to  have  the  piping 
adapted  for  all  except  the  most  severe  weather,  and  then 
to  have  it  so  arranged  that  the  system  can  be  closed,  if 
it  becomes  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  maintain  the 
desired  temperature. 

Piping  for  Steam.—  The  arrangement  of  the 
heating  pipes  for  use  with  steam  need  not  be 
unlike  that  above  described  for  hot  water, 
except  that  smaller  flow  and  return  pipes 
are  used.  When  there  is  but  one  or 
two  houses  It  is  well  to  use  over- 
head flow  pipes,  as  a  rule  only 
one  being  required  in  a  house. 
A  2-inch  flow  pipe  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  400  square  feet  of 
radiation,  and  2K-,  3-,  3H-  and 
4-inch  supply  pipes  will  an- 
swer, respectively,  for  700, 
1,000,  1,400  and  1,900  square 
feet  of  radiation.  For  long 
houses  It  will  be  best  to  use 
1%-lnch  pipe  for  the  coils,  hut 
1-inch  pipe  will  answer  for 
houses  100  feet  or  less  in  length.  The  coils  should,  of 
course,  run  down  hill,  but  if  overhead  supply  pipes  are 
not  used  the  connection  may  be  made  at  the  end  of  the 
house  nearest  the  boiler  and  the  return  pipe  may  be 
placed  underneath  the  coil.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
water  from  backing  up  in  the  coils  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  be  at  least  1H  or  20  inches  above  the  level  of 
the  water  in  the  boiler,  while  3  or  4  feet  would  be  even 
better.  There  should  be  an  automatic  air  valve  at  the 
lower  end  of  each  coil,  and,  in  order  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  steam,  a  shut-oft*  valve  should  be  placed  in 
both  flow  and  return  pipes.  Unless  there  are  several 
coils  in  each  house  it  will  always  be  well  to  have  valves 
upon  a  number  of  the  pipes  in  the  coils,  so  that  all  but 
one  or  two  can  be  cut  off  if  desired.  To  prevent  the 
water  froiti  being  forced  out  from  the  Itoller  when  the 
••team  is  turned  into  the  houses,  there  should  be  a  check 
valve  in  the  return  pipe  near  the  heater. 

The  amount  of  radiation  which  will  be  required  to  se- 
cure any  desired  temperature  will  vary  to  some  extent 
with  the  amount  of  pressure  that  is  carried  in  the  boiler, 
but,  as  a  rule,  this  is  not  more  than  Ave  pounds,  and  often 
no  pressure  at  all  is  used.  It  will  ordinarily  be  best  to 
have  the  radiation  sufficient  to  furnish  the  temperature 
desired  in  ordinarily  cold  weather  without  carrying  any 
pressure,  and  then  by  raisins  the  pressure  to  from  Ave 
to  ten  pounds  secure  the  heat  that  is  needed  during  cold 
waves. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  radiation  for  a  steam- 
heated  house,  1  square  foot  of  pipe  will  answer  for  '.• 
square  feet  of  glass,  when  40"  Is  desired,  and  for  7,  3  ami 


3  where  50°,  C0°  and  70°,  respectively,  are  required. 
Fig.  1004  Illustrates  piping  for  steam  in  a  rose  I 

Heating  by  FUtet.- Where  fuel  is  cheap,  and 
eithor  a  low  temperature  is  desired  in  the  house  or  the 
outside  temperature  does  not  drop  much  below  the 
freexing  point,  hot-air  Hues  may  be  used,  but  while  the 
cost  of  constructing  them  is  not  large,  the  danger  from 
flre  is  so  great  that  they  are  not  always  economical.  A 
brick  furnace  is  built  at  one  end  of  the  bouse,  and  from 
this  a  10-  or  12-inch  flue  is  constructed  to  carry  the 
smoke  and  hot  gases  through  the  house  to  the  chimney, 
which  may  be  at  the  farther  end,  or  directly  over  the 
furnace,  the  flue  in  the  latter  case  making  a  complete 
circuit  of  the  house.  When  the  houses  are  more  than 
AO  feet  long,  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  furnace  at  each 
end,  and  the  flue  will  then  extend  only  to  the  center  of 
the  house  and  return  to  the  end  from  which  it  started. 
The  first  30  feet  of  the  flue  should  be  of  flre  brick,  but 
beyond  that  it  can  be  constructed  of  sewer  pipe.  While 
either  hard  or  soft  coal  may  be  used,  the  best  results 
will  be  secured  with  3-  or  4-foot  lengths  of  hard  wood. 
Where  the  temperature  docs  not  drop  more  than  10  or  12° 
i  of  40°  may  be  I 


a  house  20  feet  wide  with  one  circuit  of  13-inch 
pipe.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  flue  in  no  place  is 
in  contact  with  woodwork,  and  that  there  Is  a  gradual 
rise  in  the  flue  from  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  fur- 
nace to  where  it  enters  the  chimney.  n  Taft. 

Greenhouse  Management.  — Persons  usually  learn  to 
grow  plants  under  glass  by  rule  of  thumb.  Such  knowl- 
edge is  always  essential,  but  better  and  quicker  results 
are  obtained  if  underlying  truths  or  principles  are 
learned  at  the  same  time.  Even  if  no  better  results  in 
plant  growing  were  to  be  obtained,  the  learning  of  prin- 
ciples could  never  do  harm,  and  it  adds  immensely  to  the 
intellectual  satisfaction  in  the  work.  There  isno  Ameri- 
can writing  which  essays  to  expound  the  principles  of 
Greenhouse  management,  although  there  are  excellent 
manuals  giving  direct  advice  for  the  growing  of  various 
classes  of  plants.  The  best  single  recent  American 
book  in  this  linn  is  Taft's  "Greenhouse  Management," 
which  brings  together  in  one  volume  concise  directions 
for  the  growing  of  the  leading  kinds  of  Greenhouse 
subjects.  There  are  two  kinds  of  principles  to  appre- 
heud  in  Greenhouse  management.  — those  relating  to 
the  management  of  the  plants  themselves,  and  those 
dealing  primarily  with  the  management  of  the  house. 

The  Hr.st  principle  to  be  apprehended  in  the  growing 
of  plants  under  glass  is  this  :  Hack  plant  hat  its  otm 
reason  of  bloom.  Every  good  gardener  knows  the  times 
ami  seasons  of  his  plants  as  he  knows  his  alphabet, 
without  knowing  that  he  knows.  Yet  there  are  many 
failures  because  of  lack  of  this  knowledge,  particularly 
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unong  amateurs.  The  housewifo  is  always  asking  bow 
to  make  her  wax-plant  bloom,  without  knowing  that  It 


i  if  she  would  let  it  alone  in  winter  and  let 
it  grow  in  spring  and  summer.  What  we  try  to  accom- 
plish by  means  of  fertilisers,  forcing  and  other  special 
practices  may  often  be  accomplished  almost  without 
•-ffort  if  we  know  the  natural  season  of  the  plant.  Nearly 
nil  Greenhouse  plants  are  grown  on  this  principle.  We 
irive  thera  conditions  as  nearly  normal  to  them  as  pos- 
-ible.  Wc  endeavor  to  accommodate  our  conditions  to 
the  plant,  not  our  plant  to  the  conditions.  There  are 
lomo  plants  which  it  is  possible  to  make  bloom  in  ab- 
normal seasons,  as  rows,  carnations,  lilies  :  these  we 
may  foreo  (see  Forcing).  But  these  forcing  plants  are 
few  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  Greenhouse 
species.  The  season  of  normal  activity  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  problem  of  growing  plants  under  glass  ;  vet  many 
a  young  man  has  served  an  apprenticeship,  or  has  taken 
a  course  in  an  agricultural  college,  without  learning  this 
principle. 

The  second  principle  from  the  plant  side  Is  this:  The 
greater  part  of  the  growth  should  be  mai*e  he/ore  the 
plant  it  expected  to  bloom.  It  is  natural  for  a  plant  first 
to  grow:  then  it  blooms  and  makes  Its  fruit.  In  the 
(Trent  majority  of  cases,  these  two  great  functions  do 
not  proceed  simultaneously,  at  least  not  to  their  full  de- 
gree. This  principle  is  admirably  illustrated  In  woody 
plant*.  The  gardener  always  impresses  upon  the  ap- 
prentice the  necessity  of  securing**  well  ripened  wood  "of 
Azaleas,  Camellias,  and  the  like,  if  ho  would  have  good 
flowers.  That  is,  the  plant  should  have  completed  one 
eyele  of  Its  life  before  it  begins  another.  Prom  Imma- 
ture and  sappy  wood  only  poor  bloom  may  be  expected. 
This  is  true  to  a  large  degree  even  in  herbaceous  plants. 
The  vegetative  stage  or  cycle  may  be  made  shorter  or 
longer  by  smaller  or  larger  pots,  but  the  stage  of  raoid 
growth  must  be  well  passed  before  the  best  bloom  Is 
wanted.  Fertiliser  applied  then  will  go  to  the  pro- 
duction of  flowers  ;  but  before  that  time  it  will  go  to 
the  production  of  leaf  and  wood.  The  stronger  and  bet- 
ter the  plant  In  its  vegetative  stage,  the  more  satisfac- 
tory it  will  be  in  its  blooming  stage. 

Closely  like  to  the  last  principle  is  the  law  that  check- 
ing growth,  mo  long  as  the  plant  remain*  health)),  in- 
duces fruit  fulness  or  tloriferousnens.  If  the  gardener 
continues  to  shift  bis  plants  Into  larger  pots,  he  should 
not  expect  the  best  result*  in  bloom.  He  shifts  from 
pot  to  pot  until  tbe  plant  reaches  the  desired  size:  then 
he  allow*  the  roots  to  be  confined,  and  the  plant  is  set 
into  bloom  Over-potting  is  a  serious  evil.  When  the 
blooming  habit  is  once  begun,  he  may  apply  liquid  ma- 
nure or  other  fertilizer  if  the  plant  needs  it.  The  rose- 
grower  or  the  cucumber-grower  wants  a  shallow  bench, 
that  the  plant*  may  not  run  too  much  to  vine. 

Most  plant*  demand  a  particular  teaton  of  inartirily 
or  rest.  It  is  not  rest  In  tbe  sense  of  recuperation,  but 
it  la  the  habit  or  custom  of  the  plant.    For  ages, 


thick  rhizomes  always  signify  that  the  plant  waa  obliged, 
in  its  native  haunt*,  to  carry  Itself  over  an  unpropitious 
season,  and  that  a  rest  Is  very  necessary,  if  not  abso- 
lutely essential,  under  domestication.  Instinctively,  we 
let  bulbous  plants  rest.  They  usually  rest  In  our  winter 
and  bloom  in  our  spring  and  summer,  but  some  of  them 
—of  which  some  of 
the  Cape  bulbs, 
Nerines,  are  exam- 
ples —  rest  In  our 
summer 
in  fall. 


I  been  forced  to  cease  their  activities  because 
>  or  dry.  These  habits  are  so  fixed  thnt  the  plants 
be  humored  when  they  are  grown  under  glass, 
i  plants  have  no  such  definite  season*,  and  will  grow 
more  or  less  continuously,  but  these  are  the  exceptions. 
Others  may  rest  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year;  but  most 
planta  have  a  dennite  season,  and  this  season  must  be 
learned.  In  general,  experience  Is  the  only  guide  as  to 
whether  a  plant  needs  rest;  but  bulbs  and  tubers  and 


10M.  Rose  house.  ISO  x  JO  ft.,  piped  for  steam. 

The  natural  habitat  of  the  plant  is  significant  to  the 
cultivator:  it  gives  a  suggestion  of  the  treatment  under 
which  the  plant  will  be  likely  to  thrive.  Unconsciously 
tbe  plant-grower  strives  to  imitate  what  he  conceives  to 
be  the  conditions,  as  to  temperature,  moisture  and  sun- 
light, under  which  the  species  grows  in  the  wild. 
We  have  our  tropical,  temperate  and  cool  houses.  Yet, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  mere  geography  of  a 
plant's  native  place  does  not  always  indicate  what  the 
precise  nature  of  that  place  is.  The  plant  in  question 
may  grow  In  some  unusual  site  or  exposure  in  its  native 
wil  Is.  In  a  general  way,  we  expect  that  a  plant  com- 
ing from  the  Amazon  needs  a  hothouse;  but  the  details 
of  altitude,  exposure,  moisture  and  sunlight  must  be 
learned  by  experience.  Again,  it  is  to  be  said  that  plants 
do  not  always  grow  where  they  would,  but  where  they 
must.  Many  plants  which  Inhabit  swamps  thrive  well 
on  dry  land*. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is,  that  the  habitat  and  the 
zone  give  the  hint :  with  this  beginning,  work  out  the 
proper  treatment.  Examples  are  many  In  which  culti- 
vators have  slavishly  followed  the  suggestion  given  by 
a  plant's  nativity,  only  to  meet  with  partial  failure.  Be- 
cause the  Dipladcnia  is  Brazilian,  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  It  needs  a  hothouse,  but  it  gives  best  results 
In  a  coolhonse.  Persons  often  roako  a  similar  mistake 
in  growing  the  pepino  warm,  because  It  is  Central  and 
South  American.  Ixia  Is  generally  regarded  In  the 
North  as  only  a  glasshouse  subject  because  it  is  a  Cape 
bulb,  yet  it  thrives  in  the  open  in  part*  of  New  F.ngland, 
when  well  covered  during  winter. 

The  best  method  of  propagation  is  to  be  determined  for 
sieh  species  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  quicker  results  and 
ftockicr  plant*  are  obtained  from 
cuttings  than  from  seeds.  Of  neces- 
sity, most  Greenhouse  plants  are 
grown  from  cuttings.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  best  material 
for  cuttings  is  the  nearly  ripe  wood. 
In  woody  plants,  as  Camellia*  and 
others,  the  cutting  mate i  lal  often 
limy  be  completely  woody.  In 
herbaceous  plants,  the  proper  ma- 
terial is  stems  which  have  begun 
to  harden.    Now  and  then  better 

results  are 

as  in  Grevlllea  and  Impatient  Sultani. 

Coming,  now,  to  some  of  the  principles  which  underlie 
the  proper  management  of  the  house,  it  may  be  said, 
first  of  all,  that  the  grower  should  attempt  to  imitate  <t 
natural  day.  There  should  be  the  full  complement  of 
continuous  sunlight  ;  there  should  be  periodicity  In 
temperature.  From  the  lowest  temperature  lie  fore 
dawn,  there  should  be  a  gradual  rise  to  midday  or  later. 
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As  a  rule,  the  night  temperature  should  be  10-15°  Fahr. 
below  the  maximum  day  temperature  in  the  shade.  A 
high  night  temperature  makes  the  plants  soft  and  tends 
to  bring  them  to  maturity  too  early.  It  makes  weak 
stems  and  flabby  flowers.  The  temperature  should 
change  gradually:  violent  fluctuations  are  fatal  to  good 
results,  particularly  to  plants  which  ore  grown  at  a  high 
temperature. 

In  Greenhouse  cultivation,  every  plant  it  to  receive  in- 
dividual care.  In  the  field,  the  crop  is  the  unit:  there 
we  deal  with  plants  in  the  aggregate.  In  the  Green- 
house, each  plant  is  to  be  saved  and  to  receive  special 
care:  upon  this  success  depends.  There  should  bono 
places  on  the  Greenhouse  bench;  room  is  too 
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All  this  means  that  every  care  should  betaken 
to  so  arrange  the  bouse  that  every  plant  will  have  a 
chance  to  develop  to  its  utmost  perfection.  Patient 
hand  labor  pays  with  Greenhouse  plants.  The  work  can- 
not be  done  by  tools  or  by  proxy.  Therefore,  the  gar- 
dener becomes  skilful. 

Every  caution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  plautM 
from  becoming  diseased  or  from  being  altaektd  bit  in- 
sects. The  greater  part  of  insect  and  fungous  troubles 
in  the  Greenhouse  are  the  result  of  carelessness  or  of 
mistakes  in  the  growing  of  the  plants.  Determine  what 
diseases  or  pests  are  likely  to  attack  any  plant;  dis- 
cover under  what  conditions  these  diseases  or  pests  are 
likely  to  thrive:  then  see  that  those  conditions  do  not 
arise.  Keep  the  house  sweet  and  clean.  Destroy  the  af- 
fected parts  whenever  practicable.  Then  if  trouble  come, 
apply  the  fungicide  orthe  insecticide.  Remember  that  the 
very  protection  which  is  given  the  plants,  in  the  way  of 
equable  conditions,  also  protects  their  enemies:  there- 
fore, it  is  better  to  count  on  not  having  the  difficulties 
than  on  curing  them.  If  diseases  or  pests  have  been 
troublesome,  make  a  complete  change  of  soil  or  stock 
before  the  next  season,  if  practicable.  At  least  once 
every  year  there  is  an  opportunity  to  rid  the  place  of 
pests.  Many  gardeners  carry  their  troubles  year  by 
year  by  trying  to  fight  them,  when  they  might  succeed 
by  trying  to  avoid  them. 

The  hiijher  the  temperature  and  the  more  rapid  the 
growth,  the  greater  the  aire  necessary  to  insure  good  re- 
sults. Plant*  (frown  under  such  conditions  are  soft  and 
juicy.  They  are  easily  injured  by  every  untoward  cir- 
cumstance, particularly  by  drafts  of  cold  air.  Let  a 
draft  of  cold  air  futl  on  cucumbers  or  rapid-growing 
roses,  and  mildew  will  result  in  spile  of  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture and  brimstone. 

In  dark  weather,  grow  the  plants  slow.  If  given  too 
much  heat  or  too  much  water,  they  become  soft  and 
flabby,  and  fall  prey  to  mildew,  green  fiv  Biid  other  dis- 
orders. A  stocky  plant  is  always  desirable,  but  particu- 
larly in  the  dull  weather  and  short  days  of  midwinter: 
at  that  time,  take  ettra  precautions  In  the  management 
of  the  house. 

Watering  plants  under  glass  requires  more  judgment 
than  any  other  single  operation.  Apply  wntrr  when  the 
plants  need  it,  is  a  gardener's  rule,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
apply  because  one  may  not  know  when  they  need  ft. 
Yet,  if  the  gardener  will  put  the  emphasis  on  the  word 
need  he  will  at  least  be  cautioned;  novices  often  apply 
the  advire  as  If  it  read.  Apply  water  when  the  plants 
will  stand  it.  Water  thoroughly  at  each  application. 
Mere  dribbling  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  Manv 
people  water  too  frequently  but  not  enough.  Kememher 
that  in  benches  evaporation  takes  plsce  from  both  top 


and  bottom  of  the  soil ;  and  in  pots  it  takes  place  from 
all  sides.  Witter  on  a  rising  temperature.  This  advice 
is  particularly  applicable  to  warmhouse  stuff.  Watering 
is  a  cooling  process.  The  foliage  should  not  go  into  tht 
night  wet,  particularly  if  the  plant  is  soft-growing  or  is 
a  warmhouse  subject.  Water  sparingly  or  not  at  alt  when 
evaporation  is  slight,  as  in  dull  weather. 

In  all  Greenhouse  work,  see  that  the  soil  it  thoroughly 
comminuted  and  that  it  contains  much  tand  or  fiber. 
The  amount  of  soil  Is  small:  see  that  it  is  all  usable. 
In  the  garden,  roots  may  wander  if  good  soil  is  not  at 
hand :  in  pots  they  cannot.  The  excessive  watering  in 
Greenhouses  tends  to  pack  the  soil,  particularly  if  the 
is  applied  from  a  hose.  The  soil  tenda  to  run  to- 
gether or  to  puddle.  Therefore,  it  should  con- 
tain little  silt  or  clay.  The  gardener's  prac- 
tice of  adding  sand  to  his  Greenhouse  soil  i« 
thus  explained. 

Ventilation  it  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  temperature  and  of  lessening  atmos- 
pheric moisture.  Theoretically,  it  is  employed 
also  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  chemically 
fresh  air,  but  with  the  opening  and  shutting 
of  doors,  and  the  unavoidable  leaks  in  the 
house,  it  Is  not  necessary  to  give  much  thought 
to  the  introduction  of  mere  fresh  air.  Venii 
latiug  reduces  the  temperature  by  letting  out 
warm  air  and  letting  in  cool  air.  The  air 
should  be  admitted  in  small  quantities  and  at 
the  greatest  distance  from  the  plants  in  order 
to  avoid  the  ill  effects  of  drafts  on  the  plants.  Man; 
small  openings  are  better  than  a  few  large  ones.  Venti- 
late on  a  rising  temperature. 

Most  plants  require  shading  in  the  summer  under 
glass.  Shading  is  of  use  in  mitigating  the  heat  morr 
than  in  tempering  the  light.  A  shaded  house  has  more 
uniform  conditions  of  temperature  aud  moisture.  If 

Rlants  are  grown  soft  and  in  partial  shade,  they  are 
kcly  to  be  injured  if  exposed  to  bright  sunlight.  Sun 
scalding  is  most  common  in  spring,  since  the  plants  an- 
not  yet  inured  to  bright  sunshine  and  strong  snn  beat. 
The  burning  of  plants  is  due  to  waves  ( not  bubbles >  in 
the  glass.  It  should  be  said  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  larger  the  house  the  easier  is  the  manage- 
ment of  it.  It  is  less  subject  to  fluctuations  of  tempera- 
ture and  moisture.  In  the  "nesting"  of  houses,  one 
house  protects  the  other  from  the  weather.  A  good 
commercial  American  Groeuhouso  plant  is  shown  in 
F'S-  1005.  L.  H.  B. 


a,  vua»*«u».  The  Christmas  Greens  in- 
dustry has  developed  to  an  enormous  extent  within  a 
few  years.  Some  twenty  years  ago.  when  florists  began 
to  use  lycopodium,  a  dozen  barrels  were  all  that  was 
used  in  a  single  season  in  many  of  our  lower  cities 
To-day  the  output  in  the  United  States  is  probably 
nearly  200  tons— about  40  car  loads. 

The  materials  now  used,  mentioned  in  something  like 
their  order  of  commercial  importance,  are  holly,  lyco- 
podium (also  known  as  bouquet  green,  ground  p'ine. 
club  moss,  etc.),  mistletoe,  laurel,  and  cedar  clippings 
Other  articles  of  similar  utility  are  wild  smilax,  hard) 
ferns,  needle  pines,  outdoor  palm  leaves,  Florida  moat, 
galax  leaves  and  leucothoe  sprays :  these  all  come 
from  the  South. 

Lycopodium  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  commonest  of 
decorative  materials.    During  seasons  of  long  eon 
tinued  "Indian  summer,*' a  surplus  is  frequently  gath 
crvd  by  careless  pickers  aud  dumped  on  the  market. 
The  choicest  picked  stock  being  obtainable  only  through 
the  regular  and  well  established  trade  channels,  such 
sources  are  usually  the  only  ones  in  cose  of  early  snow 
storms,  which  prevent  the  gathering  of  it.  Choice 
stock  from  eastern  Vermont,  northern  New  York  ami 
Pennsylvania  has  been  usually  handled  in  large  sugar 
barrels,  tied  in  carefully  arranged  bunches,  weighing 
perhaps  one-half  to  one  pound  each.  These  bunches  arc 
packed  in  the  barrels  in  layers,  with  roots  toward  the 
center.    The  quantity  is  always  limited  and  the  price 
i!5  to  33  per  cent  higher  than  the  Wisconsin  and  Micbt 
gan  stock.  Lycopodium.  as  handled  in  the  West,  come* 
almost  entirely  from  northern  Wisconsin,  and  is  gath 
ered  from  the  north  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  the  vi 
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einity  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  west  nearly  to  St.  Paul.  The 
gTeen  belt  in  that  state  animally  moves  northward  as 
the  country  becomes  nettled  and  as  the  woods  and 
swamp*  are  depleted.  This  plant  seems  to  thrive  best 
in  moist,  shaded  localities,  and  when  plucked  out  by  the 
roots,  as  is  done  when  feathering,  is  not  replaced  by  new 
growth  of  its  kind.  More  open  situations  and  drier 
ground  produce  lycopodium  of  a  lighter  and  yellowish 
color,  and  consequently  of  less  decorative  value.  Indians 
pick  the  bent  green,  but  are  unreliable  when  exact  dotes 
must  be  met.  The  average  season's  output  from  Wis 
eonsin  is  perhaps  35  car  loads,  or  130  to  200  tons. 

The  use  of  holly  in  a  commercial  way  has  grown  from 
a  very  small  beginning  to  its  present  proportions  within 
fifteen  years.  Until  the  last  sis  years  most  of  the  holly 
was  bandied  by  wholesale  seedsmen  and  florists.  With 
in  that  time  the  sale  of  holly  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
produce  commission  houses  in  large  cities,  thereby  tre 
Cling  the  volume,  but  reducing  the  quality.  Delaware  ami 
Maryland  furnish  the  best  stock  of  what  is  known  at 
eastern  holly,  while  Tennessee  and  some  other  part*  of 
the  South  ship  what  is  usually  an  inferior  quality. 
Holly  is  almost  always  packed  in  uniform  cases  2x2x4 
ft.  Kreexing.  while  packed  in  cases,  damages  it  but  lit- 
tle, provided  the  holly  be  allowed  to  thaw  out  In  a  very 
cool  and  preferably  dark  place,  where  the  temperature 
Is  not  allowed  to  exceed  45"  F.  If,  however,  frozen  holly 
is  shipped  in  warm  express  cars,  the  foliage  may  turn 
black  in  a  night. 

English  holly  has  occasionally  been  imported  into  the 
I'nited  States  and  into  Cauada,  but  never  satisfactorily 
commercially.  The  eastern  cities  use  mistletoe  from  Eng- 
land and  France,  brought  over  in  fast  steamers.  The  ber- 
ries are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  American  mistletoe, 
which  grows  chiefly  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Arkansas, 
Texas  and  New  Mexico.  It  is  usually  shipped  in  crates 
of  about  112  pounds,  and  the  sultry  quarters  on  ship- 
board often  cause  the  loss  of  the  leaves.  The  western 
.tales  use  probably  not  more  than  8,000  to  10,000  pounds 
of  American  grown  stock  from  the  localities  named.  It 
is  also  shipped  in  other  kinds  of  packages.  Mistletoe 
is  very  liable  to  damage  from  frost. 

Odar  clippings  are  now  but  little  used  during  the 
holiday  season,  but  on  other  occasions,  where  open  air 
decorations  are  desired,  they  are  frequently  made  into 
roping  or  wreaths.  Laurel  from  Maryland  and  Virginia 
is  mostly  used  in  eastern  states. 

Wild  smilax.  in  light  cases,  usually  in  three  sizes,  is 
shipped  by  express  mostly  from  Alabama  and  Georgia. 
It  is  as  liable  to  injury  by  freezing  as  mistletoe,  but  is 
not  damaged  if  allowed  to  thaw  out  gradually  before 
removal  from  the  case.  About  *10,Q00  worth  is  used 
annually. 

Eight  million  hardy  ferns  were  recently  offered  by 
one  wholesale  dealer  in  Christmas  Greens.  These  ferns 
are  largely  gat  he  red  in  Massachusetts  and  Michigan. 

Among  tho  newest  and  most  artistic  materials  for 
Christmas  decoration  are  galax  leaves  and  leueothoe 
sprays,  which  are  here  figured  and  are  elsewhere  fully 
described.  Galax  grows  in  the  mountains  from  North 
Carolina  to  Georgia,  and  nowhere  else  In  the  world. 

For  further  particulars  concerning  this  industry,  see 
American  Florist  14:598-4300  (1898).  For  the  artistic 
side  of  Christmas  decoration,  see  illustrated  articles  bv 
F.  Schuyler  Mathews  in  American  Florist  8:1*1  and 
*  493-  J.  C.  Vauohan. 

GREENS.  EDIBLE,  or  P0T-HERB8.  This  term 
Greens  is  generally  applied  in  America,  to  any  Pot-herb, 
that  is  to  say,  to  any  green  herbage  which  Is  cooked  and 
served  separately  from  the  other  principal  and  secon- 
dary dishes  of  a  square  meal.  The  term  Green*  Is  usu- 
ally n»ed  for  the  mess  of  cookery  which  is  brought  to 
the  table.  It  is  not  so  often  applied  to  the  plants  grow- 
injr  in  the  garden.  In  the  garden,  perhaps,  they  are 
herbs  — Pot-herbs  — though  this  term  is  not  so  much  em- 
ployed as  it  conveniently  mi  if  lit  be.  Greens  are  served 
early  in  the  spring,  when  the  appetite  craves  anything 
which  tastes  like  out-of-doors. 

All  sorts  of  plants  are  used  as  Pot-herbs.  Almost  any- 
thing which  shows  a  succulent  growth  in  the  spring  is 
likely  to  be  tried  by  somcbodv.  Turnip  tops,  potato 
leaves,  pig  weed*,  purslane,  ami  many  other  apparently 


impossible  herbs,  are  often  impressed  into  the  service. 
Tho  really  good  Pot-herbs  aro  comparatively  few,  how- 
ever. Probably  the  best  are  dandelion,  spinach,  mustard 
(various  species  |,  endive,  chard,  beet-top  and  kale. 

Tho  following  plants  have  been  more  or  less  used  as 
Pot-herbs : 

Bnrk's-horn  Plantain.  Plantago  Coronoput. 

California  Pcppergrass,  Rrastu-a  Japoniea. 

Cardoon.  Cunnra  Carduneulus. 

Chard.  Beta  vulgaris. 

Chervil,  AnIJtriteuM  Cerefolium 

Chicory.  CicAoriwia  Intvbut. 

Chinese  Amaranth,  Amaranlut  Oangetieut. 

Chines*  Artichoke,  Storky  Si*.'mtdi  {S.  attinit  or  8.  tubtri/era) 

Chinese  CaMiago,  Jlrastiea  J'eTtni. 

Chineso  Cabbage,  UraiMiea  Ciineiuit. 

Chinese  Mustard.  Brattiea  jutieta. 

Chives.  Allium  &*ho*nopra*um. 

Com  Salad,  YaUrianella  olitoria. 

Cress,  Ivrpittium  tatira. 

Meadow  Cress,  Cardamint  pratentu. 

Para  Cress.  SpilautAet  oleracea. 

Ctiland  Cress,  liarbarra  vulgirit  and  pratox. 

Other  so-called  Cresses,  as  Jjrpidium  Chitentt,  Ijtpidium 
pigci*Uum,  I.*pidium  Virffinicum,  Senrt/iera  pinnalilida, 
Xatturtium  Indieum,  Uynandropsii  ptnlaphylla. 
Dandelion.  Turaiieum  elfieituUe. 
Dork.  Rum* j,  several  species. 
Endive,  t'iehorium  Rndiria. 
Globe  Artichoke,  t'trnara  SenlymuM. 
Good  King  Henry,  Chenopodium  Rmut-JIenrieus. 
(toosefoot,  f'hrnopodium.  mostly  C.  album. 
lee  Plant.  Heiembrvanthemum  rnittallinum. 
Italian  Corn  Salad,  YaUrianella  trioearpa. 
Kale,  RranMica  olenuea. 

Lettuce.  Laetuta  (especially  the  wild  species,  some  of  which 

are  excellent ). 
Malabar  Nightshade,  Ratella  alba  and  Baitlla  rubra. 
Mustard,  Rrantiea  specie*. 
Nasturtiums,  Trop<rolum*. 
Orach.  A  triple*  Ai-rtrnti: 
Parsley,  Varum  J'etrnnelinum. 
Pepper  grass,  Lepidium  species. 
Pigweed,  Amarantut  spts-ies. 
Pokcwccd,  l'hulolneea  drcandra. 
Qninoa,  Chrnopnd i in m  (Jtiinoa. 
Korkct  Salad.  Eruea  tatira. 
Rose!  la,  Htbi*eu»  tiitMari/fa. 
Salad- Burnet,  I'ortmmn  Sanouiiorba. 
Sorrels,  various,  OinliM  crtnata,  O.  tttraphylla. 
Spinach,  Siiinaeia  oleracea. 

Tuberous- Kooted  Chinese  Mustard.  Brauiea  napiformU. 

Turkish  Krs-krt,  Runiat  orientals 

Turnip.  RranMica  Rnpa. 

Winter  Purslane,  Montia  p*rfoliala. 

Culture.  —  Pot-herbs  are  wanted  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  in  the  spring.  They  are,  therefore,  often  grown 
in  hotbeds,  frames,  or  in  greenhouses  <see  Spinach, 
Dandelion,  Mustard,  etc.).  They  must  be  succulent 
and  tender.  It  is  necessary .  on  this  account,  that  they  bo 
quickly  grown  in  loose,  very  rich,  well-drained  soil,  with 
plenty  of  water.  Specific  directions  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  various  plants  will  bo  found  under  the  several 
heads.  F.  A.  Wacuh. 

GREENWEED.    Genittn  tinctoria. 
GREGORIA.    See  Dowglasia. 

QRENADIN  or  GREHADINE.    A  type  of  Carnation. 

GREVlLLEA  (Chas.  F.  Greville,  once  vice-president 
of  the  Koyal  Society  of  England, and  a  patron  of  botany). 
Prattdeca*.  Trees  or  shrubs,  of  nearly  200  species,  mostly 
Australian,  of  which  one  is  everywhere  cult,  in  this 
country  as  a  decorative  pot-plant.  Fls.  small,  perfect, 
mostly  in  pairs  in  the  clusters  or  racemes,  apetalous, 
the  calyx  with  4  recurved  parts;  stamens  of  4  sessile 
anthers  borne  on  the  sepals;  stvle  1,  long  and  curved: 
lvs.  alternate,  of  many  forms:  fr.  a  follicle,  with  1  or  2 
winged  seeds. 

robuita,  Cunn.  Silk  Oak.  Fig.  100C.  One  of  the 
most  popular  of  all  fern-leaved  pot-plants,  and  easily 
grown  from  seeds  (which  are  imported  in  large  quanti- 
ties). When  young  l  from  2-5  ft.  high)  It  makes  a  most 
graceful  subject.  In  glasshouses  it  is  not  grown  to 
large  size,  and,  then-fore,  little  is  known  of  the  great 
size  which  it  attains  in  Us  native  forest  According  to 
Von  Mueller,  it  Is  "indigenous  to  the  subtropical  part  of 
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East  Australia,  rising  to  150  feet,  of  rather  rapid  growth, 
and  restating  drought  to  a  remarkable  degree ;  hence  one 
of  the  most  eligible  trees  oven  for  desert  culture,  though 
naturally  a  sylvan  plant.  The  wood  is  elastic  and  dur- 
able, valued  particularly  for  staves  of  casks,  also  for 
furniture.  The  richly  developed  golden  yellow  trusses 
of  flowers  attract  honey-sucking  birds  and  bees  through 


100'j.  Grevillea 


several  months  of  the  year.  The  seeds  are  copiously 
produced  and  germinate  readiiv.  Rate  of  growth  in 
Victoria,  20-30  ft.  in  20  years.  In  Ceylon  it  attained  a 
stem-eireumferencc  of  5  ft.  in  8  years."  In  California 
and  S.  Fla.  it  is  a  valuable  lawn  tree.  When  grown  in 
the  open,  it  will  stand  some  frost.  Asa  glasshouse  plant 
It  is  grown  almost  wholly  from  seeds,  ami  is  used  in  its 
young  state  ;  as  the  plant  becomes  old,  it  loses  its 
leaves  and  becomes  ragged  below.  It  thrives  in  the  tem- 
perature suited  to  geraniums  or  roses,  and  it  stands 
much  hurd  usage  and  neglect.  It  is  populur  as  a  window 
subject,  Dost  results  with  Orevillea  are  usually  secured 
by  raising  a  fresh  stock  every  year,  from  seed  sown  late 
in  winter  or  in  spring.  The  following  winter  or  spring 
thoy  will  be  in  4-fi-in.  pots,  and  will  bo  in  their  prime. 
Tho  young  plants  need  frequent  repotting  to  keep  them 
in  good  condition.  Grrrillea  robust*  has  come  to  lie 
generally  known  ns  a  florists' plant  within  the  past  ten 
years.  Lvs,  twice-pinnatifld,  the  ultimate  divisions 
narrow  and  pointed  and  sometimes  lobed,  pubescent. 
U.M.  3184.  A.O.  14:115.  A.F.  4:413. -In  the  West 
Indies  the  plant  is  much  grown,  and  it  is  often  trimmed 
to  desired  shape.  In  exposed  places  tho  foliage  be- 
comes golden  in  cast. 

There  are  no  other  (irevllleas  In  the  Anicr.  trade,  tint  fnllnw- 
Ing  aro  accessible  portrail*  «'f  other  species:  O.  nmnHtifvlia, 
Cann.  II  M.  'JmH.—U.  nlpt$1ri*.  Meism.  ((}.  alpiun.  var., 
Lindl.).  U.M  .V*i".  R.H.  lKfMu8.  K  M.  Zt:ir..-«A  nnnulif- 
era,  Muell.  U.M.  0CH7.— O,  armtiria.  K.  Hr.  (<!.  cancscens, 
lt.Hr.1.  B.M.  aiKTi.-W,  an>lrt,i/.,lia.  Knight.  B  M,  7070.  R.H. 
1«K2,  p.  245  Ins  O.  longifoliah-t;.  Jtanktii.  R.Br.  B  .M  ,'.K70; 
(i.C.  III.  101',.— (I.  Cdlrtii.  R  Br.  B.M.  Wa.  —  O.  r-tni*rr„t, 
R  llr  -l)  arnnoria.— triettittin.  K.ltr.  B.M  Kail  —H.  oi«n>. 
(if/jfn,  R.Br.  B.M.  CtO."  •  -(/,  Ililliana,  Muell.  B.M.  ~:Ci.—ll. 
Ilvoktritini,  Meissn.  B.M.  (>S"U.— <i.  ititneutti.  MeUsn.  B  M. 
5019.— (I.  junii-rrina,  R.Br.  <l>  sulphurea.  t'min  i.  tJ.C  II. 
•M  tOO.-ll.  linearis,  R  Br.  B  M  2IW1.--W.  tongiiulin.  R  Br  <i. 
asplenifolin  -().  Mawtytit,  Muell.  U.M.  M»l.'. -II.  /Vci«»--.. 
Metssn.  B.M  f.!CI7.-fl.jmlcArH«i.  Mel««n  B  M  ,'<l».-«.  |.»«<- 
eta:  K  Br.  BM  flfltM  -II.  r"»marii>if!>lin,  t'nnri.  B.M  ,Ki7t  - 
l!  C.  II  .'•  '.2*1  —U  lerU-en.  R.Br.  Hi  dnl.in.  R.Br.).  BM  :<7'JH. 
—<).  Mulphurtn.  Cnnn.  ■  -  (i.  Juiiiperina.  —  II.  ThttrmanHiima 
Hueg.  R.H.  lSSJCfl.  J,.  |[.B. 

OBEWIA  (Nehcmiah  Crew,  of  Coventry ,  ir.?S-fc2. 
author  of  a  work  on  anatomy  of  plants  I.  Tili<)>i,r. 
This  includes  two  little  known  plants  slightly  cult,  in 
8.  Fla.  A  genus  of  about  ftO  species  of  trees  and  shrubs 
In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World,  often  having 


stellate  pubescence  :  lvs.  entire  or  serrate,  3-7-nenred  • 
As.  yellow  or  rarely  purple,  in  axillary,  few-fid.  cymes  or 
terminal  panicles  ;  petals  5,  with  pit*  or  glands  inside 
at  the  base  ;  stamens  indefinite  :  drupe  1—1- stoned. 
O.  Csifra,  Meissn.,  from  Natal,  was  int.  by  Heasoner 
Bros,  in  1891.  A  bushy  plant,  with  pink  star-shaped  fit. 
borno  during  most  of  the  year.  O.  denticulata,  Wall., 
from  India,  was  never  described.  Under  this  name 
Reasoner  cultivates  a  plant  "resembling  a  mulberry  in 
growth,  which  bears  enormous  quantities  of  acid  drupes, 
about  the  size  of  cranberries;  used  for  pickling." 

0REYIA  (after  Sir  George  Grey,  once  Governor  of 
Cape  Colony).  Sapinddeea,  A  monotypic  genus,  con- 
taining a  small  tree  from  Natal,  which  bears 
large  pikes  of  pendulous,  5-petaled,  scarlet  lis., 
and  is  cult,  outdoors  in  S.  Calif,  and  abroad 
under  glass  in  many  botanic  gardens.  In  R.H. 
1894:252  the  plant  is  shown  at  its  best,  with  a  spike  6 
In.  long  and  2-3  in.  wide,  containing  probably  over  100 
lis., each  three-fourths  of  an  inch  across.  In  France  this 
tree  flowered  from  tho  end  of  autumn  throughout  the 
winter.  The  long-exserted  stamens  with  reddish  pur- 
ple anthers  make  a  striking  feature.  The  structure  of 
the  fls.  is  so  peculiar  that  Harvey  referred  the  genua 
doubtfully  to  the  saxifrage  family.  In  European  green- 
houses Greyia  is  a  shrub  requiring  full  sunlight, 
thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  and  a  season  of  rest 
before  flowering.  In  Natal  it  flowers  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember, which  is  early  spring  there.  Europeans  recom- 
mend a  sandy  loam.  Prop,  by  seeds  or  by  cuttings  from 
half-ripened  wood. 

8utherUndI.  Hook.  &  Haw.  Small  tree,  with  thick, 
naked  branches  :  lvs.  clustered  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  2-11  in.  long,  orbicular,  ovate  or  oblong,  deeplv 
cordate  at  base,  toothed  ;  petiole  9-12  lines  long ;  disk 
cup-shaped,  with  10  marginal  teeth,  each  crowned  by  a 
peltate  gland  ;  stamens  10  :  ovary  laterally  5-lobed,  5 
celled  ;  ovules  numerous,  in  2  series  in  the  inner  angle 
of  the  cells:  fr.  capsular,  5-valved  :  seeds  albuminous 
B.M.  C040.  R.H.  1894:252.  G.C.  II.  19:625.  J.H.  III. 
30:101. 

ORIFFlNIA  (after  William  Griffin,  who  brought  these 
plants  from  Brazil).  Amarylliddceir.  Seven  species  of 
Brazilian  bulbs,  with  distinct  foliage  and  fls.  about 
2V»  in.  across,  which  aro  more  or  less  tinged  with  lilac 
or  rose.  Like  many  other  genera  of  the  amarylli* 
family,  bulbs  of  flowering  aiie  are  too  costly  for  gen- 
eral use.  Lvs.  usually  petioied,  and  with  a  very  broad 
blade  :  perianth  tube  none  or  very  short  ;  the  3  lower 
segments  narrower  than  the  upper  :  ovary  3-celled  : 
stigma  capitate,  rarely  3-fld:  umbel  C-15-t)d.  Griffinia  is 
distinguished  from  many  other  genera  by  its  2  ovules, 
which  are  basal  and  collateral.  See  Baker,  Amaryllide*. 

As  there  seems  to  be  no  recorded  American  experi- 
ence with  theso  flno  bulbs,  the  following  English  expe- 
rience is  taken  from  W.  Watson's  article  in  The  Garden 
".0,  p.  209  :  "Grlflinias  aro  called  stove  plants.  They  do 
not  always  thrive  under  cultivation,  but  where  they  do 
they  are  strikingly  ornamental.  Herbert  states  that  in 
Brazil  they  are  buried  8  inches  deep  in  strong  loam,  the 
scape  and  leaves  rising  to  the  height  of  2  feet,  whereas 
in  our  stoves  they  rot  when  potted  in  strong  soil.  He 
recommends  light  peat  and  sand  for  them.  But  they 
thrive  when  plonted  in  fibrous  loam  three  parts,  leaf* 
mold  one  part,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  silver  sand. 
The  bulbs  should  be  partlv  buried  and  the  pots  carefully 
drained.  During  winter  the  plants  rest  and  require  no 
water.  They  should  be  placed  on  a  dry  shelf  in  a  warm 
or  intermediate  house  and  kept  thereuntil  about  March, 
when  growth  recommences  and  the  flower-spikes  push 
up.  The  plants  ought  to  be  at  their  best  in  May. 
though  they  do  not  appear  to  flower  at  ony  definite  time 
under  cultivation.  They  may  be  made  to  llower  in  win- 
ter bv  forcing,  but  the  probable  result  of  this  is  the 
sickening  of  the  bulbs.  The  lvs.  are  deciduous,  new 
ones  being  developed  along  with  the  flower-spikes,  as  in 
the  ilippeastntms.  The  plants  require  moderate  sup 
plies  of  moisture,  both  at  the  root  and  overhead,  and  a 
light  position.  They  do  not  ripen  seeds  under  cultiva- 
tion, but  mav  be  propagated  by  means  of  offsets  from 
tho  bulbs." 
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a.  Stigma  capitate. 

hyacintaiaa.  Herb.  Bulb  globose  :  lvs.  6-9  In.  long, 
2-3  In.  broad,  rounded  at  the  but  to  a  channeled  peti- 
ole as  long  as  the  blade  :  scape  1-2  ft.  long  :  pedicels 
none  or  Terr  short  :  stamens  much  shorter  than  the 
segments.  B.R.  2:163  (as  Amaryllin  hyacinthina. 
Upper  segments  tinged  blue,  lower  ones  nearly  white). 
J.H.  III.  31  ::t71.  Var.  maxima,  Gn.  50,  p.  209,  Is  prob- 
ably the  best  garden  form.  Called  -  Blue  Amaryllis"  in 
some  catalogues. 

aa.  Stigma  dittincthj  3 -cut. 
Blumenivia,  K.  Koch  A  Boucho.  Bulb  ovoid  :  lvs. 
4-6  in.  long,  cuneately  narrowed  to  a  petiole,  shorter 
than  the  blade:  scape  6-8  in.  long:  pedicels  V,  in.  long: 
stamens  as  long  as  the  perianth.  B.M.  56G6  (veins  rose- 
colored).  R.H.  1867:32.  Un.  50:1083  (veined  and  flushed 
with  rose). 

GRIHDELIA  (Prof.  Hieronyrous  Grindel,  of  Riga  and 
Dorpat).  CompdtiUt.  This  genus  contains  2  plants  from 
which  a  fluid  extract  is  obtained  that  is  used  externally 
against  poisoning  by  "poison  ivy."  They  are  hardy  plants 
sometimes  cult,  for  their  showy  yellow  fls.,  which  are 
1S-2  in.  across  and  borne  freely  all  summer.  A  genus 
of  about  U  species  of  American  herbs,  sometimes 
shrubby,  of  coarse  habit,  mostly  natives  of  the  U.  8. 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Lvs.  sessile  or  partly  clasping 
and  usually  serrate  and  rigid  :  huads  terminating  the 
branches.  The  plants  often  have  a  sticky  balsam,  espe- 
cially the  heads  before  and  during  flowering,  whenco 
they  are  railed  "dum-plants"  in  California,  particularly 
O.  robuita,  which  is  the  common  one.  The  2  species  de- 
scribed below  have  roots  that  are  perenniul  and  short- 
lived, but  sometimes  annual.  These  plants  are  also 
wholly  glabrous,  and  have  llrtn  or  rigid  loaves. 

(irindelia*  are  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  are  prop,  by 
division,  cuttings  or  seed.  <!.  */juarrt>*>i  is  hardy  in  the 
East:  (i.  robuita  is  sold  in  Calif.   Thev  are  best  for 


QO*a  Tepent.    vnnuauiuh,  apwi   uu   f  uiiai  / 

World  name  for  peanut  or  goober  ( .4  roc  An) 
Pin«,  Lycopodium.  Ground  Pink,  Phlox  lubul 


Groundnut.  Apioi  and  Panax;  also  Old 
for  peanut  or  goober  {Arachu).  Gronad 


wild  places  and  trying  situations.  .).  W.  Manning 
says  that  O.  eqnnrro»n  grows  freely  in  all  soils.  J.  W. 
Keller  writes  that  it  does  b«'st  in  a  light,  open,  moder- 
ately rich  soil.  In  California  it  is  common  on  dry  hills. 
According  to  John  S.  Wright,  both  species  grow  in  salt 
marshes  and  on  alkaline  soil,  being  indiscriminately 
gathered  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  extract  is  also 
tonic  and  sedative,  and  is  used  in  asthma.  The  rays  are 
numerous,  sometimes  30,  about  Vi  in.  long. 

aqiirr&ia.  Puna].  Shrubby,  branched  from  base,  1-2 
ft.  high  :  outer  ak*nes  usually  squarely  truncate  and 
even  at  summit.  B.M.  1706. 

roblsta,  Nutt.  Goi-Plajtt.  TTerbneeous:  lvs.  larger 
and  more  rigid:  akenes  all,  or  some  outer  ones,  1 -toothed 
or  bordered  at  the  summit.  Fls.  throughout  the  Califor- 
nian  winter.    Collected  stock  is  offered.  yr.  M. 

GRIBELlHlA  (after  Franc  Griselini,  Venetian 
niat,  middle  of  eighteenth  century).  Including  DccomUo. 
Com&etm.  This  includes  a  tree  and  a  shrub  with  large, 
glossy,  laurel-like  foliage,  rarely  cult,  in  the  South,  and 
nearly  hardy  at  Washington.  A  genns 
of  8  species  of  trees,  shrubs  or  climb-        __-^»    " -V 
ers  from  Sew  Zealand,  Chili  and  Brazil, 
with  lvs.  alternate,  often  lnequal-sided, 
leathery:  fl«.  minute,  In  glabrous  or 
pubescent  racemes  or  panicles. 

llttorilil,  Raoul.   Tree,  30  ft.  high:  lvs.  ovate  or  ob- 
long, wedge-shaped  or  narrowed  into  a  petiole:  veins 
New  Zealand. 
Forst.  f.   Shrub,  10-12  ft.  high :  lvs.  obovate 
or  oblong,  verv  unequal  at  the  base;  veins  distinct  be- 
neath.   New  Zeal.  Not  cultivated  here.  Var. 
phyll*  tO.  macrophilla,  Hort.)  is  a 
O.  lueida  is  prised  in  F.urope  for 


c*ari*  halimitoUa. 

GRUMICHAMA.  Eugenia  liratilienii*. 

All  referred  to  Ptychotria. 

GUAiACUM  (native  West  Indian  name).  Zygophyl- 
lacea.  Guaiacum  is  kept  in  every  good  drug  store,  and 
the  tree  which  produces  the  resin  used  in  medicine  has 
a  hard,  heavy  wood,  used  for  blocks  and  pulleys,  tulcrs, 
etc.  It  is  cult,  to  a  very  slight  extent  in  S.  Calif,  and 
in  tropical  Fla.  for  ornamental  value.  The  genus  hat 
8-10  species  of  trees  or  shrubs,  mostly  tropical  Ameri- 
can, and  all  have  hard  wood  and  abundant  resin  :  lvs. 
opposite,  abruptly  pinnate,  leathery  :  lfts.  2-14,  entire: 
peduncles  borue  in  pairs  between  the  deciduous  stip- 
ules, 1-fld.:  fls.  blue  or  purple:  sepals  4-5,  deciduous, 
1  ;  petals  4-5,  broadly  obovate  ;  stamens  8-10, 
in  the  short,  inconspicuous  disk, 
officinale,  Linn.  Middle-sized  or  low  tree.  Inhabiting 
arid  plains  from  the  Fla.  keys  to  Venezuela.  Lfts.  iu 
pairs,  evergreen,  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  long. 

GUAM,  ISLAND  OF.    See  Ladronei. 

GUAVA  (species  of  Ptidium,  which  see).  Fig.  1007. 
The  Ouava,  in  its  various  species,  is  so  easily  cultivated 
and  spreads  so  readily  from  seeds  that  it  is  almont  u 
weed  iu  tropical  countries.  In  Florida  and  other  sec- 
tions near  the  tropics  it  is  at  home,  and  succeeds  admi- 
rably on  any  soil  not  too  wet,  It  usually  bears  in  its  see 
ond  year  from  seed,  or  after  frosting  down,  hence  if  a 
winter  passes  without  seriously  damaging  the  tops,  a 
considerable  amount  of  fruit  is  produced  the  succeeding 
summer  and  autumn.  The  strictly  tropical  species  and 
varieties  are  the  best  for  all  purposes,  and  make  the 
finest  of  jelly  and  preserves.  The  Cattley  and  the  Chi- 
nese are  now  cultivated  in  Florida;  when  dormant  they 
will  stand  a  temperature  as  low  as  22s  F.  The  foliage  of 
these  two  sorts  is  very  ornamental,  being  a  rich,  glossy 
green,  not  unlike  that  of  Camellia  Jnpimica. 

The  Ouava  is  most  readily  propagated  from  seed,  but 
is  unite  variable,  hybridizing  so  easily  that  to  secure  a 
certain  One  variety  recourse  must  be  had  to  grafting  or 


1007.  Cattley  Ouava. 


G  ROM  WELL.  Lithotpemum. 

GROUHD  CHERRY  is  Pkysali$;  in  the  Old  World 
Pruntt*  CkatKtrcrraius.  Ground  Hemlock  or  Ameri- 
can Yew,  la  Tazut  Canadtnein.  Ground  Itj.  Xrp'tn 
OUchama.  Ground  Laurel.  Old  World  name  for  Kpi- 


propagating  from  cuttings.  Grafting  is  performed  after 
the  usual  methods  Propagation  by  cuttings  is  difficult, 
but  possible,  and  the  best  results  seem  to  be  had  from 
half  ripened  wood,  using  bottom  heat  in  a  framo  or 
house.  I^arge  cuttings  are  occasionally  rooted  in  the 
open  ground,  after  the  same  method  of  rooting  fk's  or 
willows.    If  grown  from  seed,  the 
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be  potted  off  when  very  stnn.ll.  and  kept  growing  in  pot* 
until  wanted  for  permanent  netting  in  the  orchard,  as 
the  plants  in  open  ground  do  not  transplant  well.  Hooted 
cuttings,  of  course,  should  be  treated  the  Bftiuo  as  seed- 
ling plants  as  to  final  handling. 

Guavas  grow  well  on  any  soil,  sandy  or  clayey,  rich 
or  poor,  dry  or  moist;  but  they  will  not  live  in  a  bog. 
On  too  rich  soil  the  growth  is  apt  to  be  rank  and  the 
quality  of  the  fmit  injured.  This  fruit  tree  is  as  easily 
grown  under  sheds  as  is  the  pine-apple  in  Florida,  and 
when  thus  protected  is  certain  to  beur  abundantly,  even 
well  out  of  the  tropics.  r,  n.  Reasoner. 

GUAZUM A  fnamc  of  Mexican  origin).  Slrreuli<U«r. 
Seven  or  eight  tropical  American  (one  also  Javan) 
trees,  with  small  while,  pink  or  yellow  ft*,  in  short- 
peduncled,  axillary  cymes.  Petals  5,  often  2-parted: 
stamens  10,  united  into  a  tube  or  column,  some  of  them 
sterile;  styles  5:  fr.  a  5-locnled  nut  the  size  of  a  filbert: 
Ivs.  2  ranked,  serrate.  Allied  to  Theobroir.a,  but  that 
genus  has  a  berry-like  fr.,  entire  lv».,  fnsckled  or  soli- 
tary lis.,  and  a  different  staminal  column.  0.  nlmitdlia, 
Lam.,  the  "Guaciiua"  of  Mexico,  is  offered  by  Fran- 
ceschi.  It  becomes  a  largo  tree:  branchlets  powdery: 
Ivs.  orate  to  oblong-lanceolate,  somewhat  pointed,  ob- 
lique at  base, "powdery  beneath  when  young  but  becom- 
ing glabrous:  nut  nearly  globular,  with  5  furrows.  The 
tree  is  said  to  yield  medicinal  preparations. 

GUELDER  E08E.    See  Viburnum  Opulu*. 

GUERNSEY  LILY.    Xcrine  SamUntit. 

GUEVtHA.    See  Grvuina. 

GUILlELMA.    See  Bactri*. 

GUINEA  HEW  FLOWER.    Fritillaria  Mtttagri*. 

GUIZOTIA  (after  Guizot,  the  celebrated  historian). 
Composita.  This  genus  bus  5  species  of  annual  herbs 
from  tropical  Africa,  one  of  which  has  some  economic 
interest  from  Its  oil-producing  seeds.  Neither  this  nor 
closely  allied  genera  have  much  ornamental  value.  The 
plants  have  yellow  heads,  about  2  in.  across,  with  8 
broad,  3-toothed  rays  and  a  leafy  outer  involucre.  Seeds 
can  be  obtained  by  the  pound  from  S.  Fla.,  and  thev  are 
listed  among  miscellaneous  agricultural  seeds  in  a  few 
of  the  largest  F.uropean  catalogues.  The  plant  is  cult, 
in  India  for  the  oil. 

Abywinlca,  Cass.  (O.  ohifera,  DC.  Virbfsitin  saliva, 
Roxb.).  Lvs.  opposite,  lanceolate,  clasping,  remotely 
serrate.    B.M.  1017. 

GUM  TREES.  See  Kuealyptut  and  Arnritt. 

GUNNERA  (.1.  F.rnst  Gunner,  1718-177.1.  was  a  Swed- 
ish bishop  and  botanist,  and  wrote  a  local  floral.  Halo- 
mjilrfrr.  The  little  family  HaloragncctD  comprises 
about  100  widely  scattered  and  heterogeneous  species  in 
•J  genera.  In  the  northeastern  states  are  the  aquatic 
genera  Callitri.  be,  Froscrpinaca,  Hippuris,  Myriophyl 
lum.  These  comprise  small  ami  mostly  inconspicuous 
plants.  In  the  Australian  region  are  the  endemic  gen- 
era Loudonia  and  Mciunecte*  ;  and  there  remain  Ser- 
picula.  Gunners,  and  Halorngls,  with  very  wide  and  dis- 
jointed distributions.  Guntiera  has  perhaps  a  dozen 
known  species  in  S.  Afr.,  Abyssinia,  Java,  Tasmania, 
Hawaii  and  S.  Amer.  In  grneral  appearance  the  dun- 
neras  are  wholly  unlike  our  native  hnloragaceou*  plants. 
The  Ivs.  un>  gigantic  and  more  or  less  orbicular,  radi- 
cal :  fls.  perfect  or  imperfect,  small,  packed  Iti  a  great 
cob-like  spike;  petals  2  or  none;  calyx  none,  or  with 
2-3  lobes  ;  stamens  I  or  2  :  ovary  l-loculed.  hearing  2 
filiform  styles  :  f r.  a  drupe.  They  are  perennial  herbs, 
and  with  protection  the  two  following  species  may  In- 
grown even  in  some  of  our  northern  states. 

Gunneras  are  perhaps  the  noblest  of  all  lawn  foliage 
plants.  To  produce  satisfactory  effects,  rich,  moist 
ground  is  Indispensable.  The  plants  must  never  suffer 
for  want  of  water.  Full  exposure  to  sun  is  advisable, 
but  they  should  be  sheltered  from  severe  winds,  else 
the  leaves  will  be  damaged.    Ample  winter  protection 
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should  be  provided  for.  A  liberal  covering  of  leaves  or 
litter,  held  in  place  by  brush  or  branches,  will  generally 
keep  them  from  harm.  Apply  the  covering  in  December 
aud  remove  early  in  spring.  Prop,  by  division.  Seed* 
are  also  employed,  aud  they  can  now  bo  readily  ae 
cured. 

manicata,  Lind.  Stem  thick  and  very  short,  the 
titanic  crown  of  Ivs.  rising  from  the  ground  :  petioles 
often  as  tall  as  a  man,  prickly  :  blades  becoming  5  to 
10  ft.  across,  orbicular  in  general  outline,  variously 
lohed,  crenate,  furrowed  and  channeled  along  the  great 
veins :  lis.  green :  spikes  dense  and  tapering,  often  more 
than  1  ft.  in  diam.  and  3-1  ft.  tall.  S.  Braxil.  I.H. 
31  :.i:tl.  Gn.  45,  p.  21  :  DO,  p.  455  ;  54.  p.  385.  G.C.  III. 
14:589.  G.F.  8:55.-The  crown  of  Ivs.  sometimes  me  a* 
urcs  from  23-35  ft.  across.  This  is  the  better  species. 

Chileulii,  Lam.  (G.  trAbra,  Rutx  &  Pav.).  Not  so  ro 
bust,  the  lv».  smaller  and  less  spiny,  and  the  fl. -spike* 
less  tall:  fls.  reddish.  R.H.  1KC2,  p.  310  ;  1894,  p.  397. 
Gn.  49.  p.  151.  G.C  II.  2<!:425  ;  III.  8:C65.-Longer 
known  in  cull.  Thrives  in  drier  soil. 

L.  II.  B.  and  J.  B.  Keller. 

GUTIERREZIA  (personal  name).  C»mp6iit<r.  About 
18  species  of  herb*  or  subahrubs,  often  resinous,  all 
American,  mostly  western  N.  American.  They  are  much 
branched  from  the  base,  and  have  narrow,  entire  Ivs. 
and  clusters  of  small  yellow  heads. 

Euthamia,  Torr.  &  Gray.  More  or  less  woody  at  base, 
seldom  over  1  ft.  high:  Involucre  turbinate,  2  lines  long: 
rays  and  disk-fls.  each  3-9:  akenes  silky-pubescent; 
pappus  of  about  9  chaffy  scales.  N.  \V.  N.  Amer. 

GUZMAHIA  (A.  Guzmann,  Spanish  naturalist).  Btv 
meliAeto?.  Includes  Varanuata.  About  70  tropical 
American  Bromeliads,  of  which  several  are  fairly  well 
known  ornamental  glasshouse  subjects.  They  closely 
resemble  the  erect-growing  Tillandslas,  but  differ  in 
technical  characters:  fls.  in  a  simple  spike-like  terminal 
cluster,  tubular,  the  outer  segments  or  calyx  oblong  and 
obtuse,  the  inner  orpetals  shorterthan  the  tube;  anthers 
inserted  on  the  throat  of  the  tube,  and  united  by  their 
edges  around  the  style.  Grown  In  the  warmhousc,  along 
with  Billbcrgia  and  Tillandsia,  which  see  for  culture. 
Closely  allied  to  .iEchmea.  Many  species  are  cult,  in 
fanciers'  collections  in  the  Old  World.  For  G.  pi>fa,see 
Xidularium.  For  G.  Legreltiana,  sec  ffokenbrrgia .  G. 
rosea,  a  name  which  has  appeared  in  the  Amer.  trade,  is 
probably  an  ACehmca.  Monogr.  by  Mex,  DC.  Monogr. 
l'haner.  9  (189C). 

a.  Corolla  (or  segments)  purple  or  red. 

lingnlata,  Mex  [CaraguAta  UngulAta,  Lindl.  C. 
itpUndfUs,  Bouchf5.  V.  UngulAta  uplfitdtn*,  Hort.  I. 
Kpiphyte  :  Ivs.  many,  lanceolate  or  ensiform.  1 V,  ft. 
long,  remotely  toothed  :  spike  becoming  drooping, 
showily  red-braelcd:  expanded  fl.  about  as  long  as  the 
long-pointed  bracts,  the  tube  yellowish  and  the  limb 
blue-purple.  W.  Indies,  Cent.  Amer.,  and  »d (scent  S. 
Amer.  B.R.  13:intM.  F.S.  11 :1091. -Handsome.  Var. 
cardlnilU,  Andre"  ( CaraguAta  cardinAlit, Andre  \.  Bright 
scarlet:  very  showy.  Columbia.  I.H.  27:374.  R.H. 
1^3:12. 

aa.  Corolla  (or  segmtntt)  white. 
tricolor,  Ruiz  &  Pav.  (G.  frAgrans.  Hort.,  at  lea»t  in 
part.  G.  grdndis.  Hort..  in  part.  G.  marulAta,  Hort..  in 
part.  G.  moHontAehua,  Rushy  |.  Lvs.  several  to  many, 
broad  and  more  or  less  recurved,  entire  on  the  edges, 
usually  shorter  than  the  stout,  erect  spike:  lower  bracts 
green  streaked  with  black,  upper  ones  red-tinged:  eo 
rolla  white.  W,  Indies.  Cent.  Amer.,  S.  Amer.  L.B.C. 
5:402.  F.S.  9:918.  B.M.  5220. -Interesting  because  of 
its  combination  of  green,  red  and  white.  Some,  at  least, 
of  the  horticultural  plants  which  pass  as  G.  fragrant 
belong  to  st.'chmea  ehumta,  Baker  ( Canittrum  Lin- 
deni,Mct.  Xidularium  Lindeni,  Regel).  This  species 
is  further  mentioned  under  Xidularium. 

Devamayana.Morr.  (CaraguAta  7>rr<inj<iy<ln<i,Morr.). 
Lvs.  about  20.  narrow  linear  or  ensiform,  brown  striped 
on  the  back :  fls.  white,  in  a  dense,  oblong  spike,  the  scar 
let  bracts  oval.  Equador. 
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Corolla  (or  segments)  yellow. 
MslinOnis,  Uoff'-l  [CnraguUla  Melinl>nis,  Morr. ).  Lvs. 
•trap-shaped,  green  above  and  brown-tin:,  J  beneath: 
fla.  yellow,  subtended  by  oblong  red  bracts.  French 
"iuiana.  L.  H.  B. 

GTXN6CLADU8  (Greek,  »»W  branch,-  referring  to 
(he  naked  branches,  which  in  winter  are  destitute  of 
twigs).  Legumindstr.  A  genun  of  2  specie!!,  one  of 
which  is  •  scarce  native  tree,  the  Kentucky  Coffee  Berry, 
so  called  berause  its  seeds  were  used  for  coffee  west  of 
the  Alleghanies  before  ami  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  It  is  a  desirable  shade  tree  for  city  streets,  and  is 
especially  interesting  in  winter.  It  is  a  clean,  stout  tree, 
bright  and  graceful  in  appearance  and  free  from  disease, 
growing  from  30-60  ft.  high  in  cultivation,  and  not  leaf- 
ing out  until  the  middle  of  Mav,  after  the  other  trees 
•re  in  full  foliage.  It  is  tbornless  and  has  compound 
foliage.  Grows  with  erect  dirisions, making  narrow,  pyra- 
midal head.  Branchlets  very  stout  and  destitute  of 
•  pray:  fls.  white,  diierious  or  polygamous,  in  terminal 
racemes:  pods  long,  hanging.  Grows  naturally  In  bot- 
tom lands  and  richest  soils.  May  bo  planted  in  any  soil, 
bat  thrives  best  in  deep,  rich,  or  rather  humid  soil. 
Prop,  by  seeds  and  cuttings. 

Canadensis.  Lam.  ( 0.<U6iea,  C.Koch ).  Kenti'okt  Cor- 
rsc  Tkee.  Fig.  1008.  Height  in  the  wild,  73-100  ft. :  Irs. 
targe,  twice  pinnate  with  4-7  pairs  of  partial  leaf-stalks, 
each  partial  leaf-stalk  with  5-13 ovate,  acute  Ifts.,  except 
tho  lowest  of  1  I  ft.,  1-3  in.  long,  standing  edgewise.  Ra- 
cemes many-lid.  and  elongated,  nearly  white,  terminat- 
ing branches  of  the  season;  staminate  clusters  3-4  in. 
long;  pistillate  10-12  in.,  and  compact:  ovary  sessile: 
pods  G-10  in.  long,  flat,  scythe-shaped,  dark  reddish 


Qymnocladus  Canadensis- Kentucky 
Collee  Tree. 


brown,  hanging  unopened  all  winter.     Early  summer. 

Ontario  to  Penn.,  Tenn.,  Minn.,  Neb.  and  Indian 
Terr.  S.S.  3:123.  124.  R.U.  1897,  p.  491.  B.B.  2:261. 

O.  Chintnsis,  Balll.,  with  smaller,  more  numerous  lfts.  and 
much  thicker  pods.  Is  not  cult.  \  Phelps  Wym  an. 

OYMNOGRAMMA  (Greek,  a  naked  line:  referring  to 
the  son  .  Also  written  Gymnogrammc.  Polypodidcetr. 
vn  unnatural  aggregate  of  plants  of  very  dissimilar 


habit,  agreeing  in  the  possession  of  naked  sori,  which 
extend  along  the  veins  in  various  lines.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  species  are  coated  on  the  under  surface  with 
a  white  or  yellow  waxy  powder,  which  has  given  the 
names  of  Gold  Ferns  or  Silver  Ferns.  Two  species  occur 
in  the  West,  the  "Golden-back"  of  California,  and  a 
species  less  common  from  Arizona  and  other  parts  of 
the  Southwest.  Over  «0  species  of  wide  distribution 
have  been  included  in  the  genus,  which  by  many  is  di- 
vided into  a  series  of  natural  genera.  The  name  Gym- 
nogramma  Itself  is  probably  not  tenable. 


argyrnphylla.  9. 
anrea.  0. 
calomelanns,  8. 
rhrjrsophylla.  4. 
decomposita,  7. 
slegantinima.  '£. 


INDEX. 

hispids.  1. 
Laueheana.  4. 
maonifiea.  8. 
Peruviana,  9. 
pulrliella,  11 
sehiiophylla.  2. 


sulphurrs.  S. 
Tartnrea.  10. 
Tatanca.  10. 
triangularis,  I. 
Writrnhatt  in  n  a, 
11. 


A.   Under  surfaces  of  Irs.  not  powdery. 
h.  Lvt.  pentagonal,  hairy  on  both  sides. 

1.  hlspids,  Mett.  A  low  plant,  5-8  in.  high,  with  pen- 
tagonal, palmate  lvs.  1  in.  or  more  either  way,  densely 
covered  on  both  sides,  but  especially  below,  with  stri- 
gose  hairs.  Has  been  incorrectly  referred  to  G.  A'Aren- 
bergiana.  Tex.,  Arts.,  Mex.  —  Hardy. 

nn.   Lvs.  triangular-lanceolate,  naked;  ultimate  seg- 
ments  narrow. 

2.  scbisophylla,  Baker.  Lvs.  18-24  In.  long,  qnadrl- 
pinnatifld,  the  stalks,  rachises  and  divisions  slender, 
the  ultimate  segments  finely 
cut.  A  comparatively  recent 
Introduction ;  very  graceful  In 
cultivation.  Jamaica.  A.  G. 
18:421.  G.F.  2:533.  A.F.  10: 
827.  I.H.  31:522.  On.  48,  p. 
417.  Var.  alegantlsslma  (G. 
eleganttssima,  Hort.  W. 
Bull.),  has  reddish  brown 
rachises. 

Cnder  surfaces  with  war- 
like powder.    (Oold  and 
Silver  Ferns.) 
Powder  yellow:  lvs.  al 
as  broad  as  long. 

3.  triangularis,  Kaulf.  Fig. 
1009.  Lvs.  2-5  in.  wide  and 
long,  on  stalks  0-12  in.  long, 
ilnrk  green  above,  below  deep 
golden  yellow,  or  occasionnllv 
white  ;  lower  pinna*  much 
larger  than  the  others,  del- 
told  ;  the  upper  lanceolate. 
Calif,  to  B.C.  Gn.  48.  p.  444.- 

A  white  powdered  variety  with  a  viscous  tipper  surface 
and  coarser  cuttings  (var.  viscosa,  D.C.  Katon)  is  found 
in  S.  Calif. 

HM.    Powder  yellow:  Irs.  lanceolate,  several  times  as 
long  as  broad, 
c.  Lvs.  scarcely  more  than  bipinnate. 

4.  chrysophylia,  Kaulf.  Lvs.  12-18  In.  long,  with 
blackish  stalks  and  rachises,  the  segments  slightly  pin- 
natifld at  the  base :  powder  golden  yellow.  W.  Indies  to 
Braz.  R.H.  1856:201.  G.C.  III.  23:373.-Often  consid- 
ered a  var.  of  G.  calomelanos.  Var.  Laueheana  (0. 
Lancheana,  Hort.),  has  triangular  lvs.  except  In  its  sub- 
variety  gigantea.  Gn.  48,  p.  437.  — By  many  this  species 
Is  considered  a  variety  of  G.  calomelanos. 

CC.  Lvs.  tripinnatitid  to  quadripinnate. 

5.  sulphurea.  Desv.  Lvs.  6-12  in.  long  on  chestnut- 
brown  stalks,  the  pinna?  long,  tapering,  less  than  IX  In. 
wide  at  base,  the  pinnules  compact,  with  3-7  divisions; 
powder  sulfur-yellow.  W.  Indies. 

C.  aurea,  Desv.  Lvs.  6-12  In.  long,  7-10  in.  wide,  del- 
toid :  pinna?  deltoid,  2-3  in.  wide  at  ba«e,  the  ultimate 
divisions  cuneate.  Madagascar. —  By  some  this  is  re- 
ferred to  O.  argentea,  Mett.,  a  similar  fern  with  white 
powder. 


1009.  Oymnogrsmms 
triangularis  (X%). 
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7.  decomposita,  Baker.  Lv».  1}^  ft.  long,  1  ft.  broad, 
deltoid,  quadripinnato  or  even  5-pinnale;  plnuas  close, 
lanceolate,  with  the  ultimate  division*  linear  and  1- 
nerred:  powder  rather  scanty.  Andes.  P.R.  2:25.  G.C. 
III.  11:365.  P.  1874,  p.  148. 

odd.  Powder  while:  It'*,  lanceolate. 
D.  Segments  acute. 

8.  ealomelanos,  Kaulf.  Stalks  and  rachises  nearly 
black:  lvs.  1-3 ft.  loug,  with  lanceolate  piuun;  segments 
often  with  a  large  lota-like  auricle  at  the  upper  side  of 
tbebase.  West  Indies  to  Brazil.  A.O. 14:303. —  The  most 
variable  species  of  the  genus.  O.  magni/iea,  Hort.,  is 
probably  one  of  the  many  garden  varieties.  V'ar.  chry  so- 
ph? 11*  is  here  considered  a  distinct  species.  (See  No.  4. ) 

l>D.  Segments  obtuse,  rounded. 

9.  Peruviana,  Dosv.  Lvs.  0-12  in.  long,  3-5  in.  wide, 
with  dark  chestnut  brown  stalks;  pin  nas  somewhat  regu- 
larly pinnatifld  on  both  sides  below.  Mexico  to  Peru.  By 
some  considered  a  var.of  O.  ealomelanos.  Var.  argyro- 
pay  11a  (67.  argyrophylla,  Hort.),  is  silvery  on  both  sides. 

10.  Tartar**.,  Desv.  {O.  Tatdrica,  Hort.).  Lvs.  9-18 
in.  long,  2-5  in.  broad,  with  closely  set  pinns>.  ta(»ering 
gradually  to  a  point;  pinnules  scarcely  divided  or  cut, 
mostly  merely  creuute.  Trop.  Amer.  irom  Moz.  south- 
ward. 

DDD.  Segments  fan-shaped  or  wedge -shaped. 

11.  jralcaella,  Linden.  Lvs.  G-12  In.  long,  4  in.  wide, 
the  lower  pinnie  much  the  largest;  pinnules  imbricated; 
texture  rather  thin.  Venezuela.  Var.  Wettenhalliana, 
Moore  («.  Weltenhalliana,  Hort.).  is  a  garden  variety, 
with  pale  sulfur-yellow  powder. 

Q.  Japdniea.   See  DictyogTumma  Japonlra. 

L.  M.  Unukbwuoo. 

Gold  and  Silver  Ferns  are  amongst  the  choicest  and 
most  distinct  of  all  ferns  in  cultivation,  by  reason  of  the 
beautiful  golden  or  silvery  powder  that  covers  the  backs 
of  the  fronds.  The  best  Gold  Pern  is  G.  chrysnph»lla : 
the  best  Silver  Pern  is  G.  ealomelanos.  Unfortunately, 
however,  these  lino  subjects  scarcely  thrive  anywhere 
but  in  a  warm  conservatory.  The  finest  Gold  or  Silver 
Pern  will  present  an  unsightly  appearance  if  syringed 
or  watered  overhead,  as  the  water  carries  off  the  fnrius. 
Moreover,  many  a  fine  specimen  is  spoiled  bv  overwater- 
ing  at  the  roots  in  winter  time  or  diroctly'aftcr  repot- 
ting. The  Gold  Pern  shown  on  Pluto  XI,  which  was 
considered  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gymiiogramma 
ever  raised  in  America,  a  plant  that  had  been  carefully 
kept  for  many  years,  was  destroyed  one  winter  by  over- 
watering.  In  the  summer  time,  when  these  ferns  are 
growing  freely,  there  is  little  danger  of  over- watering, 
always  provided  the  drainage  bo  thorough.  In  the  winter 
Gold  and  Silver  Ferns  should  have  a  drier  atmos- 
phere, and  less  water  will  suffice.  Plants  in  small  pots 
should  be  lowered  into  a  pail  of  water.  Do  not  soak 
them  again  until  they  show  indications  of  dryness. 
Large  specimens  should  never  be  watered  with  the  hose ; 
always  use  the  watering  con.  A  critical  time  with  Gold 
and  Silver  Furns  is  after  repotting,  and  many  promis- 
ing specimens  are  ruined  as  a  result  of  premuture 
watering  at  this  time.  When  the  plants  are  well  estab- 
lished and  the  roots  have  taken  fresh  hold  in  the  new 
soil  they  will  need  more  water. 

Gold  and  Silver  Ferns  like  a  drier  atmosphere  than 
the  majority  of  ferns,  particularly  In  winter.  Hence 
they  should  not  be  placed  on  low  benches.  Elevate  them 
in  some  way  so  that  they  can  get  the  warmer  and  drier 
air  of  the  conservatory.  Young  specimens  should  be 
placed  on  shelves  or  brackets  near  the  light.  Older 
plants  may  be  set  upon  a  large  inverted  pot  or  fern  pan. 
A  plant  grown  from  spores  shows  its  true  character 
early.  A  year's  growth  produces  tine  little  ferns,  in  2 
or  3-in.  pots,  with  fronds  4  or  5  in.  long,  the  young  ferns 
being  2  or  3  in.  high.  Another  year's  care  will  give 
handsome  specimens  a  foot  or  more  high. 

The  first  thing  to  do  with  Hold  and  Silver  Perns  is  to 
give  them  a  special  place  where  they  can  receive  special 
care.  For  potting  a  light  mixture  is  desirable.  In  the 
Old  World,  loam  is  usuallv  not  recommended,  but  for 
largo  specimens  the  writer  has  had  best  success  in  using 
2  parts  of  fibrous  loam,  1  part  peat  broken  or  chopped 
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In  good  sized  piece*,  and  1  part  leaf-mold,  with  a  little 
■and  and  some  charcoal  to  keep  the  soil  porous.  The*e 
fern*  can  hardly  have  too  much  light,  and  need  slight 
shade  only  in  summer.  In  winter  the  night  temperature 
should  be  55°  to  GO0,  with  a  day  temperature  6°  to  10 
higher.  Be  sure  to  give  these  fern*  a  drier  atmosphere 
and  less  moisture  at  the  roots  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer. However,  the  plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  get 
too  dry. 

The  writer  prefers  to  grow  large  specimens  in  pans 
rather  than  in  pots,  as  the  roots  have  more  room  to 
spread.  Surface  rooting  can  be  encouraged  by  a  light 
mulch  of  chopped  moss,  some  fine  peat  and  sand. 
Keep  the  crown  of  the  plant  a  little  elevated.  It 
is  necessary  to  have  plenty  of  drainage.  A  good  potting 
soil  for  young  plants  consists  of  2  parts  peat  and 
1  part  sand.  Repot  in  February,  before  the  young 
growth  has  started.  If  repotting  Is  delayed  too  long 
the  young  fronds  will  be  injured.      Robert  Suokz. 

GYMNOPfiTALUM  (Greek,  tiaked  petal).  Cuenrb, 
tacem,  A  genus  of  0  species  of  tropical  oriental  viucs.  of 
which  one,  U.  Coehinehinense ,  is  cult,  chiefly  for  its  orna- 
mental gourds.    It  is  a  tender  perennial  plant,  and  is 
said  to  have  small  white  Us.  borne  in  lute  summer  and 
autumn.  It  is  advertised  onlv  in  the  largest  seed  cata- 
logues, under  the  name  of  Seotanthus  tnbi/lorus.  Sco 
tanthus  was  formerly  thought  to  be  a  closely  allied  ge 
nus,  differing  only  in  the  slaminate  fis.  possessing 
bracts  and  3  bristle-like  rudiments  of  an  ovary,  while 
the  staminato  fls.  of  Gymnopetalum,  by  the  old  definition 
have  no  bracts  or  minute  ones,  and  but  1  rudiment  of  an 
ovary.  The  latest  monograph  of  the  Cueurbitoceo?  is  by 
Coigneuux  in  DC.  M<m.  Phan.  vol.  3,  1881.  He  include 
Seotanthus  in  Gymnopetalnm,  and  distinguishes  O.  Co- 
ehinehinenne  from  the  5  other  species  by  the  following 
characters:  fls.  monoecious,  white:  calyx  te*th  long  lii 
ea.-  awl  shaped  ;  calvx  shortly  villous,  not  tonientos. 
lvs.  ovate,  angled  or  slightly  lobed:  fr.  10-ribbcd. 

Coehinchlnenoe,  Kur*  (SeoMnihus  Minims,  Naud  i 
Musk  scented:  stem  much-branched,  slender,  grooved, 
creeping  or  climbing,  5-7  S'  ft.  long:  lvs.  about  1^-2% 
in.  long.  1-2  in.  wide:  fr.  bright  red,  ovoid,  rather  acute 
at  the  base,  produced  at  the  apex  into  a  long  point  which 
withers  and  remains,  2  in.  long,  more  than  1  In.  thick. 

OYMH0PTERIS.  See  Acrostichum. 

GYMH08P0RIA  (Greek,  naked  seeds;  because  in 
some  species  the  seeds  have  no  false  coat,  or  aril).  Ce- 
lastraeerr.  This  includes  a  pretty  evergreen  spiny  shrub, 
cult,  in  S.  Calif.,  and  suitable  for  hedges.  A  genus  of 
about  00  species  of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  growing  in 
warm  regions:  branches  often  spiny:  lvs.  alternate, 
without  stipules  :  fis.  in  small,  forking  cymes;  sepals, 
petals  and  stamens  4-5,  the  last  inserted  underneath  the 
disk,  which  is  brood,  wavy  or  lobed  ;  style  2-3-lobed: 
capsule  obovold  or  nearly  globose:  seeds  1-2  in  each  cell. 
G.  lerrata,  from  Himalayas,  is  cult,  at  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  from  seeds  sent  to  Franceshi  by  the  Botanic 
Garden  of  Rome. 

GYMNOSTACHYUM  stands  as  a  good  genus,  but  for 

the  trade  forms,  see  PHtonia. 

GYMN0TRIX.  See  Pennisetum. 

GYNANDR0PSI8  (Greek  words  :  the  stamens  look 

ns  if  they  were  borne  on  the  ovary).  CapparidAeea . 
This  genus  includes  a  tender  annual  plant  with  5-7  leaf- 
lets, and  flowers  resembling  the  spider  flower.  orCleome. 
It  is  known  to  the  trade  at  present  as  a  Cleome,  but 
Gynandropsis  is  distinguished  by  having  a  long  torus 
(or  re-ceptaclo).  which  is  produced  into  a  slender  body 
(or  gynophorel  which  is  elongated  at  the  middle,  and 
bears'  the  pistil  to  which  the  filaments  are  united. 
Cleome  has  a  short  torus,  which  often  has  an  appendix 
on  the  back.  Stamens  about  6  in  Gynandropsis:  In 
Cleome  4-0,  often  10.  Gynandropsis  has  about  10  spe- 
cies, found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  Leaflet* 
3-7:  (Is.  white  or  purplish;  sepals  deciduou*:  petals  en 
tiro  or  crcnulate.  obovate,  with  a  slender  claw  :  seed» 
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kidaey-ahaped  or  orbicular,  compressed,  with  a  wrinklod 
or  tubercled  coat.  For  culture,  see  CI  to  me. 

apeciosa,  DC.  (CUdme  spec  iota,  HBK.).  Rather  vel- 
vety towards^  the  top:  Ifts.  5-7,  aubserrulate,  oblong, 


GYNERIUM  (Greek,  woolly  ttigmat).  Gramint<r. 
This  genua  was  until  1697  held  to  Include  the  Pampas 
Grass  ( Gynerium  argtnttum),  which  has  long  been  con- 
sidered the  finest  of  all  tall,  plumy  grasses,  as  also  the 
most  important,  commercially,  of  all  ornamental  grasses. 
Plumes  of  Pampas  Grass  are  shipped  in  large  quanti- 
ties from  California  to  Europe,  and  are  dyed  various 
colors.  In  nature  the  plumes  are  silvery  white,  with 
varieties  ruuging  from  rose  to  carmine,  violet  and  purple. 
They  are  often  2-3  ft.  long.  Pampas  Grass  is  grown  com- 
mercially only  in  California.  The  plumes  are  not  col- 
lected in  South  America  or  shipped  therefrom.  The 
plumes  of  the  male  plants  ore  much  inferior  to  those  of 
the  females,  and  California  growers  exercise  the  greatest 
care  to  allow  no  male  plants  in  the  plantation.  In  this 
country  the  plumes  are  sold  chiefly  to  persons  of  foreign 
birth.  (See  Evtrlattinqt.)  As  a  border  plant,  the  Pampas 
Grass  is  not  perfectly  hardy  in  the  North,  the  best  sub- 
stitute for  it  being  AViaatAu*  Jtavrunet.  Horticnltur- 
ally,  Pampas  Grass  Is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Giant 
Reed  {ArunJo  Vonax),  as  the  two  things  represent  two 
different  types  of  beauty.  The  Aruncio  is  valued  for  its 
bold  habit,  of  which  the  tall,  reedy  stems  are  an  impor- 
tant feature,  while  its  plumes  are  wholly  Incidental,  be- 
ing smaller  than  those  of  the  Pampn*  Grass,  and  often 
not  produced  before  the  northern  frosts. 

The  plumes  of  Pampas  Grass  and  of  Uva  Grass  {G. 
A'iffkaroidet}  arc  both  sold  in  London,  and  are  presum- 
ably distinguished  in  the  trade.  Uva  (irass  is  too  tender 
u>  be  grown  even  In  southern  California.  In  England 
Pampas  Grass  is  generally  hardy,  while  Uva  Grass  is 
known  only  to  a  very  few  hothouses.  Uva  Grass  is  the 
original  species  of  Gynerium,  and  is  now  considered  to 
be  the  only  species  in  that  genus,  the  Pampas  Grass 
bavingbeen  removed  iu  l&97to  the  new  genus Cortaderia. 
Pampas  Grass  should  henceforth  be  catalogued  by  nur- 
serymen as  Cortaderia  argentea.  Uva  Grass  should  be 
tried  in  southern  gardens,  as  also  another  plant  said 
by  critics  to  be  far  more  beautiful  than  either,  namely, 
Cortaderia  ju>«ila,  which  is  chiedy  known  to  the  trade 
a*  Gynerium  arcuitto-HtbHlotutH. 

Pampas  Grass  can  be  grown  in  sheltered  spots  as  far 
north  as  Rochester.  N.  Y..  if  well  protected  in  winter.  A 
bos  well  fllled  with  dry  leaves,  hay  or  straw,  and  in- 
verted over  the  clumps,  will  generally  keep  them  from 
barm.  Perfect  specimens  can  be  obtained  only  iu  light, 
rich  soil,  with  moderate  moisture,  at  least  in  the  early 
stage*  of  growth.  Prop,  readily  by  division  in  spring,  or 
by  seeds,  which  may  produce  flowering  plants  in  2 
years. 

The  popular  name  "Pampas  Grass  "Is  now  unchnm-r 
able,  but  (be  plant  does  not  grow  on  the  pampas  or  vast 
grassy  plains  of  South  America,  but  In  the  mountains, 
•All  the  evidence  tends  to  show  that  It  Is  confined  to 
the  neighborhood  of  water  courses  and  to  depressions 
where  there  is  a  constant  and  sufficient  supply  of 
underground  water."  The  manner  in  which  this  mis- 
lead  In*  name  became  fixed  is  explained  by  <>.  Stapf, 
of  Ki-w,  In  his  excellent  monograph  of  this  group 
in  O.C.  III.  22:358.  37f,  3%  (1897).  In  this  place  .Stapf 
gives  5  species  of  Cortaderia,  and  another  is  added  in 
B.M.  7607.  In  8.  America  the  Pampas  Grass  and  some 
of  its  allies  are  called  Oortadcro  ;  hence  the  generic 
name  Cortaderia.  Cortadcrias  are  widely  distributed  In 
S.  America. 

Cortaderia  argentea,  Stapf  ( Gynerium  arg/uleum, 
Sees  i.  Pampas  (Jkass.  Fig.  lull).  Grows  in  individ- 
ualized, large,  thick  tussocks:  rhizome  very  short: 
culms  biennial,  3-6  ft.  high,  excluding  the  panicle  :  Irs. 
mostly  crowded  at  the  base  ;  sheaths  increasing  in 
length  from  the  base  upwards  from  2  In.  to  2V,'  ft.,  sev- 
eral to  many  times  longer  than  the  Internodes  :  sexual 
dimorphism  of  the  spikelets  slight  (apart  from  the 
genitalia  i:  spikelets  3-6-fld..  the  uppermost  florets  more 
or  leas  rudimentary.  For  habit  sketches,  see  R.H.  1»90. 
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p.  489.  Gng.  5:89.  O.C.  III.  26:664.  J.H.  111.35:43. 
A.G.  14:323.   F.8.  12,  p.  179. 

None  of  the  following  varietal  names  have  botanical 
rank,  but  they  probably  are  fairly  distinct  horti- 
cultural^, and  so  far  they  have  appeared  only  in 
connection  with  the  name  Gynerium.  Var.  mon- 
■trosum  is  perhaps  the  most  robust,  and  var.  nanum 
(which  grows  about  3  ft.  high),  the  dwarfest.  The 
others  here  mentioned  are  supposed  to  be  the  same 
height  as  the  type.  A  slender  form  with  narrower  foli- 
age is  var.  elegans,  with  Ivs.  a  fourth  of  an  inch  wide 


1010.  Pampas  Oraas.    uSee  ovarium.) 


and  stalks  5-7  ft.  bigh.  R.H.  1862,  p.  150.  It  has  sub- 
varieties  with  white  striped  foliage,  var.  elegans -niveo- 
Hneatum,  and  spotted  with  white,  var.  elagaju-niveo- 
vitutum.  The  preceding  varieties,  except  where  noted, 
have  the  height  of  the  type  and  white  plumes.  The 
next  four  varieties  differ  from  the  type  in  having  col- 
ored plumes  :  vars.  roMum,  violaceum,  purpareum  and 
carmineum,  the  names  indicating  the  different  colors. 
Varieties  with  white-striped  foliage  are  album  variega- 
tum  ami  Bteuackerl  foliis  variegatia.  Varieties  with 
yellow-striped  foliage  are  aurenin  variegatum  and  WeS- 
serlingi  variegatum,  Var.  Roi  des  Roses  was  said  by 
John  Saul  to  have  foliage  striped  with  rose,  but  others 
describe  it  as  a  rosy-plumed  variety. 

When  advertised  under  Cortaderia,  these  names 
should  all  have  the  fciniulne  endings,  as  monatrow,  etc. 

Cortaderia  JubaU,  Stapf  (Gyntrium  j*Mtum.  Lew. 
G.  »reun(4i-nebulo»um,  Hort.).  Differs  from  Pampas 
Grass  In  the  rather  laxer,  more  graceful  plume,  with 
longer,  more  nVxuous,  nodding  branches,  somewhat 
smaller  spikelets,  more  delicate  glumes,  and  in  the 
longer,  very  slender  starainode*  of  the  pistillate  lis. 
Tho  plume  is  lavender-colored,  and  the  plant  has  been 
killed  by  a  temperature  of  3°  F.  Grows  in  a  dense 
tuft,  perennial,  but  with  biennial  culms:  spikelets  3-5- 
fld.  Tho  plume  Is  1-2  ft.  lone.  B.M.  7607.  G.C.  III. 
26:658.  Gn.  5.1,  p.  93.  R.H.  ISM,  p.  200.  fin.  15,  p.  179 
Int.  by  I^emoine.  of  Nancy,  France.  Probable  synonyms 
are  G.  roiteum  Uendtnleri  and  G.  argrntrum  rnrmina- 
turn  Jtrndlatrri.  F.S.  20:207.1. -Not  so  well  known  as 
the  other  two  species. 

Gyneriujn  aaecharoidcs,  Dumb.  &  Bonp.  Uva  Grass. 
Rhizome  creeping:  culms  perennial,  12-30  ft.  high:  Ivs. 
rather  evenly  distributed  over  the  culm,  those  near  the 
base  gradually  withering  nwtiv,  leaving  the  stem  naked 
4-H  ft.  aliove  ground:  sheath's  nearly  equal  (except  the 
lowest ),  about  )i  in.  lonir.  slightly  longer  than  tho  Inter- 
nodes: srxiial  dimorphism  of  the  fls.  very  conspicuous: 
spikelets  2 -fid.  B.M.  73.12. -Essentially  a  more  tender 
plant  than  the  Pampas  Grass. 

J.  B.  KaxtJCR  and  \V.  M. 
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The  growing  of  Pampas  plumes  for  profit  in  Califor- 
nia baa  been  carried  on  for  over  23  years.  Pampas 
(Irass  was  Introduced  into  the  United  State*  about  1848. 
In  the  northern  states  it  is  frequently  planted  on  the 
lawn  in  Hummer,  and  upon  the  approach  of  cold  weather 
transferred  In  a  tub  to  a  cellar  for  winter  protection. 
In  California,  a  hill  will  sometimes  attain  a  height  of 
-0  ft.,  a  diameter  as  great,  and  a  weight  of  2,000  pounds. 
.Such  plants  would  be  quit©  inconvenient  for  our  north- 
ern friend*  to  handle  in  the  cellar. 

Plants  are  easily  produced  from  seed,  but  as  the  sex 
and  variety  are  very  uncertain,  stock  is  usually  increased 
by  dividing  the  female  plants,  the  plumes  of  which  are 
much  more  beautiful  than  those  of  the  male.  The  grow- 
ing of  Pampas  Grass  on  a  commercial  scale  dates  from 
18*1,  when  the  difference  in  sex.  was  discovered. 

In  1872  the  writer  sowed  seed  which  In  two  years  gave 
several  hundred  pluine-bearing  plants.  Even  tben  the 
variations  lu  color  and  fineness  were  very  marked. 

In  1874,  it  was  fouud  that  by  pulling  the  immature 
plumes  from  the  sheaths  and  exposing  them  to  the  hot 
sun  the  male  plumes  would  hang  heavily  like  oats, 
while  the  female  plumes  would  become  fluffy,  and  light 
and  oiry.  In  November,  1874,  samples  of  the  female 
plumes  wcro  sunt  to  Peter  Henderson  &  Co..  New  York. 
Three  hundred  were  ordered  at  once,  ami  the  following 
day  instructions  were  received  to  double  the  order  and 
send  by  express.  This  was  the  first  lot  of  (rood  plumes 
ever  sent  cast  from  California,  and  was  the  beginning 
of  the  present  Pampas  industry.  The  writer's  planta- 
tion was  Increased  each  year  until  1889.  when  it  com- 
prised about  5,000  hills.  There  were  a  number  of  other 
extensive  plantations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Santa 
Barbara.  The  crop  of  1899  was  estimated  at  1,000,000 
plumes.  The  demand  baa  been  good,  but  the  prices  have 
never  been  as  high  aa  at  the  beginning  of  the  Industry. 
The  first  prices  were  $200  per  1,000  plumes.  The  de- 
crease In  price  wm  gradual  until  1884>,  when  sales  wen- 
slow  at  $30  per  1,000  plumes.  Some  of  the  growers  did 
not  harvest  their  crops  that  year,  and  destroyed  their 
plants.  In  the  fall  of  1887  plumes  were  in  demand  at  $40 
per  1,000,  and  in  1888  they  were  scarce  at  $30  and  $60 
per  1,000.  The  following  spring  there  was  an  increase 
in  acreage.  Since  then  the  industry  has  hint  its  ups  and 
downs,  and  the  price  has  ruled  low  for  several  years, 
the  present  prices  being  tl'.i.M  and  $14  for  first-class, 
und  $8  to  $9  for  second  size. 

Pampas  Grass  should  be  put  on  the  best  valley  land, 
and  set  10  by  1(3  feet  apart.  Hefore  planting,  the  ground 

should  be  deeply  plowed  -»ud  put  in  first -class  <  dition. 

In  selecting  stock,  divide  only  female  plants  that  pro- 
duce the  finest  white  plumes.  Young  hills  produce  tin- 
beat  plants.  From  old  hills  the  best  plants  are  obtained 
around  the  outside,  those m  thecenterof  the  stool  being 
mostly  worthless  unless  planted  in  large  clumps.  Some 
plumes  will  be  produced  tbe  first  year  after  planting. 
They  will  not  l>e  first -class,  but  are  worth  saving.  The 
second  year,  if  well  grown,  they  should  produce  80  to 
1.T0  plumes  to  tbe  hill.  Not  all  plantations  will  yield 
this  much.  The  third  and  fourth  years  there  will  not  be 
much  change  in  the  yield.  As  a  plant  gets  older  the 
plumes  aro  larger  but  the  yie'd  is  less.  After  8  or  1« 
years  a  quantity  of  dead  matter  will  have  accumulut. -I 
and  the  bills  should  be  trimmed  or  burned. 

The  appearance  of  the  plume*  is  a  signal  for 
iictivity  among  those  who  have  large  fields.  The 
should  be  ao  trimmed  early  in  September,  before 
the  plumes  appear,  that  each  hill  will  be  easy 
of  access.  Young  plants  ripen  their  plumes  two 
or  three  weeks  earlier  than  old  ones,  and  some 
varieties  are  earlier  than  others.  It  requires  ex- 
ercise of  judgment  to  pick  the  plumes  at  the 
proper  time.  They  are  generally  ready  when  they 
are  exposed  from  the  husk  a  few  inches  and  have 
n  fluffy  look.  It  is  well  to  try  a  few  at  this  stage, 
and  if  they  cure  well  at  the  stem  end  when  dry 
they  are  all  right,  but  If  they  do  not  become  fluffy 
at  the  stem  end  they  have  been  picked  too  young. 
If  the  plume  looks  dark  and  seedy  at  the  top 
when  cured,  it  was  too  old  when  picked.  Sonic 
varieties,  especially  those  producing  very  long 
plumes,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  somewhat 
longeron  tbe  plant  than  those  of  the  short-plumed 


varieties.  By  trying  a  few  of  each  variety,  the  lime  of 
ripening  can  soon  be  ascertained.  Some  varieties  are 
pulled  from  the  busk  in  the  field;  others  have  to  be 
hauled  to  busking  benches,  where  the  husk  or  sheath  is 
removed.  Some  planters  husk  them  like  corn  :  other* 
use  a  knife  set  in  such  a  way  as  to  split  the  husk  with- 
out injuring  the  plume.  When  tbe  husk  has  been  split, 
a  quick  jerk  or  strike  on  the  table  will  extract  tbe 
plume.  The  plumes  are  then  taken  to  the  drying  ground 
and  evenly  spread  in  long  rows.  This  ground  should  be 
made  smooth  and  free  from  any  trash  that  Is  liable  to 
adhere  to  the  plumes.  Clean  stubble  ground  is  the  best. 
The  plumes  are  left  on  the  ground  three  days  and  two 
nights  to  cure,  and  are  turned  and  shaken  once  each 
day.  They  arc  next  pocked  away  as  broadly  and  smoothly 
as  possible  on  shelves  in  a  dry  building,  where  they 
should  lie  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  or  until  the  stems  are 
dried,  at  which  time  they  are  ready  for 
tiey  are  packed  in  two  grades:  the  first -class, 
having  plumes  20  inches  long  and  over,  clear  of  stem 
(sometimes  as  long  aa 45  inches),  is  packed  in  ea*ea  that 
measure  three-quarters  of  a  ton  and  contain  3,000  plumes ; 
second  class  stock  is  packed  In  cases  of  the  same  sixc, 
the  plumes  being  17  to  20  inches  long  clear  of  stem,  and 
0,000  In  each  case.  If  shipping  by  express,  tbe  writer 
uses  bales  of  about  2,000  plumes,  covered  with  canvas  or 
burlap  and  some  light  strips  of  wood  at  the  corners.  If 
the  plumes  are  packed  smoothly  and  evenly  they  will 
withstand  heavy  pressure.  Careful  ail-round  cultivation 
is  necessary  to  produce  good  plumes.  About! 
tors  of  a  million  plumes  are  grown  at  Santa 
(he  present  time. 

The  best  market  at  present  is  London,  the  next  Ham- 
burg. Berlin,  Denmark,  New  Y'ork  and  Philadelphia 
take  a  few.  Pampas  plumes  aro  colored  in  London.  In 
America  the  pure  white  plumes  give  the  best  satisfaction. 

Joseph  Sextos. 

GYH0RA  (name  refers  to  the  tailed  stigmas).  Com- 
p6tit<r.  Twenty  or  more  herbs  (rarely  somewhat 
shrubby)  of  tropical  Asia,  Africa  anil  Australia.  Lvs. 
alternate,  entire  or  lobed,  numerous;  heads  discoid,  tbe 
florets  commonly  all  fertile,  not  very  showy.  The  Gy- 
nuraa  are  attractive  glasshouse  herbs,  usually  requiring 
a  moderately  high  temperature.  Genus  allied  to  Senecio 
and  Cineraria. 

aurantlaca,  DC.  Velvet  Plant.  Stout  and  branchy, 
2-.'<  ft.,  with  almost  succulent  stems,  densely  clothed 
with  violet  or  purple  hairs;  lvs.  large  and  soft,  ovate, 
jagged -toothed,  hairy,  short  petiolcd  or  tbe  upper  one* 
clasping,  overlaid  with  iridescent  purple:  heads  in  a 
terminal  cluster,  yellow  or  orange.  Java.  1. 11.28:430- 
One  of  the  handsomest  of  recent  foliage  plants.  In 
winter  it  may  be  grown  in  the  conservatory  or  warm- 
house,  but  in  the  summer  it  may  l>e  bedded  out  in  a 
warm  and  protected  place.  It  grows  rapidly,  and  makes 
a  most  satisfactory  display  of  colored  leafage.  It  is 
nsidily  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the  house,  aa  gerani- 
ums are. 

Other  species,  tmt  not  known  to  be  in  the  Araer.  trade,  are 
C.  auruvlnta,  Cass,  (G.  ovslis.  DC  Cacalta  of  alia.  Kar.t. 
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Only  sllchtly  villous:  It*,  oral,  entire  or  repand,  irwn  both 
»Jm:  ns.  yellow,  fragrant.  China.  B.R.  2:101.-0.  bieolor. 
1>C\.  2-3  ft.,  of  looser  growth  than  the  above,  glabrous:  In. 
lane*  orate,  somewhat  downy.  short-petiolt-d,  deep-toothed  or 
pinnatlAd,  grven  above  and  purple  Iveneath:  fl»  orange.  Mo- 
i  iceas.  B.M.  M23  -0.  eralit.  DC  —  0.  auriralata.-(/.  »ar- 
■waliM,  IX'.  Climbing,  with  purple  glabrous  steins:  Irs.  nar- 
row, ovate  to  lanceolate,  iwnuilnale  petloled.  remotely  small- 
toothed,  men  and  parple  ribbed.  Warmlioiuv  plant  from 
Malayan  U.  B.M.  72ft.  L  u>  q 

GYPSOPHILA  (pypsu  ■*-/<»  cm?,  because  It  likes  cal- 
careous soils  i.  Caryophull&etaf.  European  and  Asian 
herb*,  bearing  a  profusion  of  small  lis.,  and  useful  for 
mist-like  effects  in  mixed  borders  and 
as  trimming  in  bouquets.  There  arc 
perhaps  00  species.  Sepals  5,  united 
below,  but  the  calyx  naked  at  the  base 
(not  brae  ted,  as  In  some  related  gen- 
era) :  petals  5,  clawed,  very  small,  usu- 
ally white:  styles  2:  pod  4-valved:  Its. 
small,  entire,  opposite.  Very  branchy 
or  spreading,  slender  herbs,  with  scant 
foliage  when  in  bloom.  Of  easiest  cul- 
ture, in  open,  rather  dry  places.  They 
are  desirable  for  rockwork.  They  make, 
an  excellent  effect  as  filling  amongst 
shrubbery;  also  good  for  coTeriug  un- 
kempt places  with  a  mass  of  delicate 
bloom.  Hardy. 

a.  Plant  annual. 

mnrilll,  Linn.  Fig.  1011.    Very  «"'• 
fuse  and  branchy,  mostly  with  shorter 
joints  than  G.  elegant,  of  finer  appear- 
ance :   Ivs.  linear,  spurry  like :  fls. 
-1J<  ft.  Eu.-  Makes  a  dense  little  mound 
well  grown. 

eleajsna.  Bleb.  Fig.  1012.  Repeatedly  forked-branched, 
glabrous:  Its.  sessile,  the  uppermost  linear,  the  lower 
oblona  or  spatulate:  fls.  white  or  sometimes  (O. 
Hort.)  rosy;  1  ft.  Caucasus. -Much cull 

AA.  Plant  perennial. 

b.  Let.  thort,  tpatnlate  :  plant  pubetcent. 

cermstioldes,  D.Don.     l»w,  densely  pubescent 
pubescent,  the  radical  ones  long-petioled,  the  < 
spatulate  or  obovate,  obtuse  or  nearly  so:  lis.  large  (of- 
ten 9<  In.  across), white  or  lilac,  pink-veined.  Himalayas. 


:  lvs. 
jtherf 


B.M.  6GSW.  Gn.  47,  p.  422.-Of  creeping  habit ;  excellent 
for  rockwork. 

bb.  Lit.  long  t  plant  glair  out  or  nearly  to. 

paniculiU,  Linn.  Babvb  Breath.  Pig.  1013.  Dif- 
fuse and  rather  tall-growing  (2-3  ft.),  forking:  lvs.  lin- 
ear-lanceolate, the  largest  3  in.  long,  but  becoming 
smaller  towards  the  inflorescence,  sharp- poin ted :  fls. 
white,  very  numerous:  pedicels  2-3  times  as  long  as  the 
calyx.  Eu.-A  very  popular  plant,  especially  for  use  In 
the  trimming  of  bouquets.  A  most  graceful  subject. 
Stems  stiff  and  wiry,  therefore  excellent  for  cutting.  A 
picture  of  its    use  In 

floral  arrangement  will  .     »v  A  i 

be  found  In  A.F.  6:340.       *A    MT  ' 

acutUdll*,  Fisch.  Very 
like  the  last,  but  the 
plant  greener,  the  lvs. 
narrower  (indistinctly  3- 
nerved)  and  the  pedicels 
scarcely  longer  than  the 
calyx.     Caucasus.  -  O. 

times  to  be  cult,  under 

SMwni.  Fisch.  (G. 
glaum,  Hort.).  Lower 
than  G.paniculata,  glau- 
cous green  :  Ivb.  linear 
lanceolate  and  carinate, 
mostly  radical;  fls. 
rather  larger,  white,  the 
panicles  smaller  than 
those  of  G.  paniculata; 
petals  shorter  than  the 

repens,  Linn.  Stems 
trailing  or  prostrate, 
ascending  at  the  ends, 
not  glaucous  :  Its.  lin- 
ear, sharp-pointed,  gla- 
brous :  fls.  rather  large, 
white  or  rose,  the  petals 
about  twice  longer  than 
the  sepals  and  the  pedicels  usually  much  longer.  Alps 
and  Pyrenees.  B.M.  1448.  -  Best  adapted  to  the  rock 
«'r>-  L.  H.  B. 
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HABENABIA  (Greek,  a  rein  or  strap;  referring  to 
the  shape  of  parts  of  the  flower).  Orchiddcea,  tribe 
Ophrydea.  Rein  Orchis.  Terrestrial  leafy  herb*,  re- 
sembling orchis  In  habit :  tubers  usually  undivided, 
rarely  lobed:  fls.  in  terminal  racemes  or  spikes,  rarely 
solitary;  sepals  subequal,  free  or  cohering  at  base, 
erect  or  spreading;  petals  usually  smaller,  often  2-lobed ; 
lip  spreading  or  drooping,  long-  or  short-spurred  at 
base,  its  blade  entire  or  3-5-fld;  column  very  short,  ses- 
sile ;  rostellum  usually  1  toothed  or  lobed ;  glands 
naked;  anther  cells  parallel  or  divergent:  capsule  ovoid 
or  oblong,  erect.  The  lateral  lobes  are  sometimes 
fringed,  giving  the  flower  a  graceful  appearance.  Spe- 
cies about  tOO,  very  widely  distributed  in  temperate  and 
tropical  regions, 

Few  species  of  Hnbenaria  are  of  much  horticultural 
importance,  especially  in  this  country.  Some  of  the  ex- 
otic kinds  enjoy  some  favor  as  stove  plants  in  England, 
while  there  are  a  number  of  hardy  North  American  spe- 
cies which  can  be  recommended  for  outdoor  cultivation 
in  boggy  places.   B.  Susannae,  cornea,  militaris  and 


1014.  Hnbenaria  carnea. 

other  East  Indian  aperies,  are  best  grown  in  a  moder- 
ately warm  house,  needing  good  light  and  a  fair  amount 
of  water.  It  is  recommended  to  repot  them  after  tliu 
resting  season  in  a  compost  of  peat,  trios*,  loam  and 
crock  dust,  with  the  tuber  resting  upon  the  rroek.  ii  up 
bottom  of  the  pot  and  the  growing  point  just  beneath  the 
■oil.  They  should  then  be  given  a  good  supply  of  water 


until  after  flowering.  These  11  aben arias  axe  much  like 
Bletia  In  their  requirements. 

The  most  popular  species  at  present  seem  to  be  B 
ciliaris,  fimbriata  and  psycodes,  but  these  frive  a  vert 
imperfect  conception  of  the  beauties  of  the  genus,  al 
though  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  B.  ciliaris  is  the 
showiest  orchid  in  temperate  North  America.  The  na 
tive  species  are  procurable  through  collectors  and 
dealers  in  native  plants;  foreign  species  through  Dutch 
bulb  growers;  and  B.  radiala  through  dealers  in  Japa- 


.  13. 
obttuata.  27. 
odoratissima.  X. 
orbimlata.  38. 
peranuena.  3. 
iMjeotlrs,  5. 
putiUa,  11. 
radtata.  21. 
rhodorhcila,  12. 
gnsannn?.  17. 
tridental*. 
UnxlaK-hr-i  nils.  34. 


Index  of  species  described  below : 

blfolia.  29.  Elwestl,  IB 
tilophariglottis,  IS.    fimbriata.  4. 

Bonatea,  lit.  gigatxtea,  17. 

braeteata,  24.  gracilis,  33. 

carnea.  8  Hookeiiana.  30. 

chlorantha,  20.  Uookerii.  30. 

ciliarU.  H.  hyperborea,  31. 

clnnabarina,  10.  Integra,  7. 

conopta ,  1.  lacera,  23. 

ronopsca.  1  leiii-ophnw  22. 

rristntn,  9.  l»ucostarhy«,  14. 

dilatata.  .15.  longernlcarata,  16. 

el>can».32.  uiiliiarU.il. 

A.  Fls.  purple:  lip  Sported :  stems  leafy. 
B.  Segments  of  lip  entire  :  bracts  nearly  equaling  the 
turners. 

1.  eonOpsea,  Benlh.  {Gymnadtnia  condpsea.  R.Br. 
O.  conipea,  French  authors).  Deadman's  Finocrs. 
Els.  violet-purple  to  flesh -colored,  rarely  white,  fragrant, 
medium-sixed;  spur  longer  than  ovary,  sometimes  twice 
as  long.  June,  July.  Europe,  N.  Asia.  — There  is  an  B. 
royiopnea  of  Keichctiharh  dating  from  1854,  whereas 
Bentham's  dates  only  from  1880. 

2.  odoratlssima,  Frnnch.  (Gymnadlnin  odoratlssima. 

A.  Rich.  I.  Els.  intensely  red-purple,  aromatic,  only  half 
as  large  as  in  the  preceding;  spur  shorter  than  ovary 
May,  June.  Europe. 

bb.  Segments  of  lip  toothed. 

3.  peramfena,  Oray.  Rather  tall:  fls.  large  and  showy. 

violet-purple  ;  middle  segment  of  lip  2  lobed.  July. 
Aug.  N.J.  to  Va.  and  111.  B.B.  1:466. 

bbb.  Segments  of  lip  deeply  and  copiously  fringed. 

4.  fimbriata,  R.  Br.  Fls.  lilac,  rarely  white,  fragrant; 
petals  laterally  toothed.  Summer.  New  Brunswick  to 
Mich,  and  Mts.  of  N.  C.    A.O.  12:152.    U.F.  10:483. 

B.  B.  1:406. 

5.  piycMei,  Gray.  Three  ft.  or  less  high:  fls.  many, 
crowded,  much  smaller  than  In  fimbriata,  lilac,  rarely 
white,  fragrant.  July,  Aug.  Newfoundland 
and  high  mountains  of  N.  C.  B.B.  1 :466. 

aa.  Fls.  pink  throughout:  Its.  all  radical. 

carnea,  N.  E.  Brown.    Fig.  1014.    Lvs.  dull 


spotted  with  white  :  lis.  few,  loosely  clustered,  light 
pink,  farling  nearly  white;  lip  large  ;  spur  over  2  In 
long.  Eenang.  (5.C.  III.  10:729.  (In.  47:1005.  O.M. 
36:042.  G.F."  4:487.  J. H.  III.  33:319.  R.B.  21:44.— 
Thi*  species,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus. 
Is  apparently  not  yet  in  American  trade. 

AAA.  Fls.  orange. 
B.  Color  orange-yellow  throughout. 
C.  Lip  nearly  or  quite  entire. 
7.  Integra,  Spreng.    Two  ft.  or  less  high,  leafy:  fls. 
small,  crowded.    July.    N.  J.  to  La.,  near  the  coast. 
B.B.  1:403. 

cc.  Lip  fringed  or  lacerate. 

B.  ciliarii,  R.  Br.  Vki.low  Fringed  ORrnta.  Fig 
101.1.  Els.  crowded,  brilliant  orange;  petals  fringed  at 
apex;  spur  about  twice  as  long  as  lip;  lip  long-fringed 
Aug.  Eastern  l\  S.  B.M.  1068.  B.B.  1:464.  — A  strik- 
ing species. 
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the  Hp.  July. 


of  Hp,  especially  central  one,  tubular  towards 
.  8.  Afr.  G.  C.  III.  17:743.-Cult.  like Disa  grandi- 


rb.   Color  cinnabar-orange,  the  sepals  red-spotted 
outside. 

10.  einnabarlna,  Rolfe.  Small  :  stem  leafy  :  Hp  3 
lobed;  spur  straight,  nearly  equaling  ovary.  Madagaa- 
cax.  —  Not  in  Amer.  trade. 

aaaa.  /V*.  with  green  sepals  ami 
petals:  lip  brilliantly  colored. 

11.  miUUria,  Reichb.  f.  (27.  pu 
tllla,  Reichb.f.).  Bluish  glaucous : 
lis. numerous;  lip  scarlet, trifld.mid- 
lobe  bifid;  spur  long  and  very  slen- 
der, greenish  white.  Cochin  China. 
R.H.  1S88:39«.  J.H.  HI.  33:53.  G. 
M.  30:436. -The  author  savs  of  this 

t:  -No  English  soldier  can 


a  jacket  of  a  deeper  scarlet 
the  lip  of  our  plant."  Not  in 
r.  trade. 


12.  rhodoehella,  Hance.  Nearly 
related  to  militaris,  but  lis.  fewer 
and  subcory mbose;  petals  almost 
helmet-shaped  ;  lip  varying  from 
deep  rose-pink  to  cinnabar  and 
madder;  spur  dull  yellow.  China, 
B.M.  7571.  — Not  in  Amer.  trade. 

aakxa.  Fit.  white  to  green  or 
greenish  yellow. 
b.  Color  pure  white. 
c.  Lip  entire. 

13.  nlv*»,  Spreng.  Lvs.,  except 
1  or  2  lowest,  bract-like:   fls.  nu- 


^,UU*?B.Ber:4ta. 


B.  1:4 

14.  leucosUehyf.  Wats. 


Del. 


1015.  Hsbenaria 
ctltaria.  or  Yellow 


Usually 

and  stout  :  lvs.  several  :  fls. 
many,  rather  large.  Idaho  to  Ariz., 
Calif,  and  Oreg.  Mn.  6:81. -Nearly 
related  to  II.  dilalata,  but  distin- 
guished by  its  fcpur  greatly  exceed- 
ing the  sepals. 

cc.  Lip  fringed. 

15.  blephariglottls,  Poir.  Fls. 
much  as  in  ciliaris,  but  somewhat 
smaller ;  petals  slightly  erose  ut 
apex ;  spur  at»out  3  times  as  long  as 
lip.  July.  Newfoundland  toN.C. 
and  Minn.  B.  B.  1:465.  Mn.  8:113.-One  of  our  finest 
natives. 

CCC.  Lip  3 -pa  tied. 

16.  longecalcarata,  A.  Rich.  Lvs.  all  radical:  fls.  1-3. 
large,  long  stalked  ;  middle  lobe  of  Hp  narrow,  lateral 
ones  broader,  unevenly  fringed;  spur  twice  as  long  a* 
ovary,  with  pedicel.  July,  Aug.  India.  B.M.  7228. -Not 
in  Amer.  trade. 

17.  Stuaaaa.  R.  Br.  (IT.  gigautM,  Don).  Stem  tall, 
■tout,  leafy:  lis.  3-5,  very  large,  fragrant  ;  broad,  fan- 
»haped  side  lobes  of  Hp  deeply  fringed;  midlobe  tongue- 
shaped,  entire:  spur  more  than  twice  as  long  as  ovary 
and  pedicel.  India,  Malaya,  China.  B.M.  3374.  (l.C.  III. 
16:279.  J.H.  III.  29:226". —This  and  the  preceding  are 
among  the  largest-dd.  and  showiest  Habcnaria*.  Not  ill 


dd.  Petals  not  cleft  or  parted. 
X.  Spur  sac-shaped  :  lobe*  of  lip  entire. 

20.  cMorantha.  Spreng.  Lvs.  clasping  :  fls.  not  ex- 
ceeding bracts,  greenish.  Ma*carene  Islands. 

ee.  Spur  long  and  slender. 
r.  ifiddlc  lobe  of  lip  entire,  the  others  fringed. 

21.  radiata,  Spreng.    Petals  exceeding  sepals  ;  spur 
nish  white,  about  equaling  the  ovary.   Aug.,  Sept. 


Jap. 


rr.  Color  partly  or  wholly  green,  or  greenish  yellow, 
c.  Lip  deeply  Slobttl  or  3-parted. 
v.  Petalt  cleft  or  partrd  into  2  lobes  or  segments. 

18.  filwesil.  Hook.  Erect,  lenfy  :  fls.  few.  lsrgc, 
gr»-eriish  yellow;  petals  cleft  almost  to  base  into  long, 
•  lender,  sickle-shaped,  hairy  segments;  Hp  smooth,  the 
and  sh 


slender.    India.   B.M.  747«. -A  re- 
species. 

19.  Bouatea,  Relcbb.  f.  (HonAtea  specidsa,  Willd  ). 
Stout,  leafy:  fls.  rather  large,  light  green  and  white  ; 


rr.  All  lobes  of  lip  deeply  fringed. 

22.  leneopbJBm.  Gray.  Four  ft.  high  or  less:  fls.  large, 
whitish  or  greenish,  fragrant ;  petals  erose  ;  spur  ex- 
ceeding ovary.  July.  N.  V.  to  Minn,  and  Ark.  B.B. 
1:465. 

23.  lacera.  R.  Br.  Raoof.d  Orchis.  Smaller :  fls. 
greenish  yellow;  spur  not  equaling  ovary.  June,  July. 
Nova  Scotia  to  Ga.  and  Mo.  B.B.  1 :463. 


CC.  Lip  merely  toothed  or  slightly  lobed :  fls. 
tpicuous. 

r».  Fls.  much  shorter  than  the  conspicuous  bracts: 
spur  sac-shaped,  short. 

24.  bracteata.  R.  Br.  Fls.  greenish;  spur  often  white. 
Summer.  Northeastern  C.  S.  to  B.  C,  Eu.   B.B.  1:463. 

i>i>.  Fls.  nearly  equaling  or  exceeding  bracts:  spur 
long  and  slender. 
E.  Lvs.  1-2  near  base  of  stem. 

25.  tridentata,  Hook.  Fls.  greenish,  loosely  clustered; 
lip  wide  at  apex,  3-toothed  ;  spur  incurved.  July,  Aug. 
Newfoundland  to  Minn.,  Fla.  and  La.  A.G.  12:153. 
B.B.  1:463. 

EX.  Lvs.  S  or  more. 

26.  Tireioeof,  Spreng.  Leafy:  fls.  greenish;  Hp  only 
slightly  exceeding  petals,  with  2  lateral  teeth  and  a 
nearly  basal  wart.  July.  Range  of  preceding.  B.B. 
1:464. 

ccc.  Lip  entire:  fls.  inconspicuous. 
D.  Large  lvs.  all  basal. 
E.  I*af  solitary. 

27.  obtuaata,  Richards.  Spike  loosely-fld. :  fls.  yellow- 
green;  lipdeflexed;  spur  about  equaling  lip.  Summer. 
Across  B.  Amer.,  south  to  N.  Y.  and  Col.  B.B.  1:461. 

EE.  Leaves  I. 
r.  Spur  much  exceeding  ovary. 

28.  orblculata,  Torr.  Lvs.  orbicular,  lying  on  the 
ground:  fls.  numerous,  loosely  clustered,  greenish  ;  Hp 
white,  obtuse.  July,  Aug.  Across  B.  Amer.  and  Minn, 
to  mountains  of  N.C.  B.B.  1:401. 

29.  bifdUa,  R.  Br.  Bi'tterfly  Orchis.  Lvs.  oblo 
r)«.  white,  with  tips  of  spur  and  lip  greenish,  f 
the  evening.  May,  June.  Eu. 

rr.  Spur  about  equaling  ovary. 

30.  Hookerilna,  Gray  (II.  Ilohkerl,  Lindl.).  Lvs. 
oval,  obovnte  or  orbicular  :  fls.  greenish  yellow;  Hp 
acute.  Summer.  Nova  Scotia  to  N.  J.  and  Iowa.  B.B. 
1:461. 

DD.  Large  lvs.  several  above  the  base. 
E.  Spikr  commonly  dense. 

31.  tayperborea.  R.  Br.  Fls.  greenish  ;  petals,  obtuse 
lip  and  slender  *j>ur  nil  about  equally  long.  Summer. 
Northern  U.  S.  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Alusku.    B.B.  1:462. 

31.  elegant.  Roland.  Large  lvs.  all  on  lower  pnrt  of 
stem:  fls.  numerous,  small,  greenish  ;  sepals  1-nerved, 
all  alike;  spur  filiform.   Vancouver  Island  to  Calif. 

EE.  Spike  commonly  loose, 
r.   Spur  short,  sac-shaped. 
33.  gracilis-.  S.  Wats.    Three  ft.  high  or  less  : 
long,  many-fld.:  fls.  green is» 
and  sepals.   Ore.  and  Wash. 


fls.  greenish  ;  spur  about  equaling  Up 
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rr.  Spur  not  sac-shaped. 

34.  TJnalaachcAasis,  Wats.  Flu.  whit*  or  greenish  ; 
sepals,  petals  and  Hp  about  equal;  spur  slender,  barely 
to  nearly  twice  longer  than  lip.  Summer.  Cnalaska  to 
Calif,  and  Utah.  — Near  II.  elegant,  but  more  slender, 
with  a  longer  and  more  open  spike.  It  Is  referred  by 
some  to  the  genus  Herminlum. 

35.  dllatata.  Gray.  Fls.  greenish  white;  lip  widened 
or  even  auricled  at  bate  ;  spur about  as  long,  incurved. 
8ummer.  Cooler  parts  of  N.  Araer.  A.<  I.  12:153.  B.H. 
1:462. -More  slender  and  narrower-leaved  than  U. 
hyperbarra.  T.  II.  Kkarnky,  Jb. 

HABERLEA  (after  a  professor  of  botany  at  Pesth, 
who  died  in  1831).  (iesnsraeecr.  This  includes  a  dainty 
little  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  plant,  which  is  tufted 
and  bears  in  spring  a  few  scapes  4-6  In.  high,  with  2-5 
nodding,  violet-colored,  5-lobed,  tubular  fls.,  each  about 
1  in.  long  and  1  in.  across.  Only  1  species  is  known, 
and  it  is  found  wild  only  in  a  few  miles  of  a  single  val- 
ley in  Thrace,  where  it  abounds  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Balkans  on  shaded  schistose  rocks.  Only  4  species 
of  Gesnerace*  are  found  wild  in  Europe,  and  3  of  them 
are  said  to  be  confined  each  to  one  spot.  The  silled 
genus  Ramondia  has  tho  same  habit  and  Is  equally  de- 
sirable. The  corolla  of  Haberlea  has  a  conspicuous 
tube,  which  Is  thrust  out  of  the  calyx  nearly  X  in.,  and 
5  lobes,  2  of  which  are  much  smaller  than  the  others, 
while  in  liamondia  the  flower  seems  to  bo  wheel-shaped, 
with  5  equal  petals,  because  the  corolla  tube  is  very 
short  and  Inconspicuous  and  the  lobes  deeply  cut. 

Haberlea  has  4  included  didynamous  stamens  and  a 
bell  shaped  calyx.  Ramondia  has  exserted,  equal  sta- 
mens and  a  wheel-shaped  calyx.  Haberlea  was  int.  to 
cult,  about  1881  by  Ijcichtlln,  and  few,  if  any,  of  our 
skilled  amateurs  know  the  plant.  It  Is  not  advertised  in 
America.  For  culture,  see  liamondia. 

BhodopentU,  Friv.  Clothed  even-where  with  soft, 
spreading  hairs,  except  the  corolla:  Ivs.  2-3  in.  long, 
obovtite-or  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  coarsely  crennte,  thick, 
leathorv,  few-nerved:  calyx  5-eleft;  corolla  pale  lilac. 
B.M.  6651.  W.  M 

HABRANTHUB.   Included  in  llippeastmm. 

HABR0THAMNU8  is  till  referred  to  ('est nun.  IT. 
tascic»lalus  =  C.  fasci<-ulalum  ;  If.  ehi/an*  and  //.  n>r- 
cineus  elnjant=C.  elegant;  IT.  A'cuelli  *l\  .Yetrelti. 

HACKBERRT.    Cell  in  occidentals. 

HACKMATACK,  or  TAMARACK.  Larii  A  mericana. 

HJBMANTHU8  {UIimhI  floicer).  Amaryllidace-r. 
Blood  Lily.  Between  30  and  40  Africau  bulbous  plants, 
of  which  the  greater  part  are  natives  of  tho  Cape  re  - 
gion. Fls.  showy,  often  numerous,  in  umbels;  perianth 
straight  and  erect,  with  a  short,  cylindrical  tube  ;  seg- 
ments longer  than  tho  tube,  narrow,  equal;  stamens  6, 
inserted  in  tho  throat  of  tho  perianth,  usually  exserted, 
tho  anthers  versatile;  style  filiform  and  erect,  on  a  3- 
loculed  ovary:  fr.  berry -like,  indehiscent.  The  fls,  are 
red  or  white,  on  a  solid  scape,  which  is  little,  if  any, 
longer  than  the  cluster  of  root-lvs.:  they  lack  the 
corona  of  many  amaryllidaccous  plants.  Monogr.  by 
Baker  In  Amarylllde&>,"l888  ;  but  the  S.  African  species 
aro  revited  by  him  more  recently  in  Flora  Capeiisis, 
vol.  C.    See,  alio.  Flora  Trop.  Africa,  vol.  7. 

Ha>manthuses,  like  most  Cape  bulbs,  are  summer-  and 
autumn-flowering ;  or,  when  started  indoors  or  in 
frames,  blooming  in  spring  or  early  summer.  Tho  lis. 
often  precede  the  Ivs.  The  foliage  Is  usually  large  and 
luxuriant,  and  the  scape  Is  often  handsomely  colored. 
The  lis.  are  sometimes  as  much  ns  2  in.  across,  and  pro- 
duced in  great  ball-like  heads  nearly  or  quite  a  foot 
through.  Yet  tho  species  aro  essentially  curiosities  in 
this  country.  The  culture  given  Nerino  suits  them  well. 
Their  season  of  growth  Is  usually  not  more  than  three 
or  four  months,  and  tho  remainder  of  the  year  they  may 
be  laid  away  in  the  pots.  When  growing,  give  plenty  of 
rather  weak  liquid  manure,  keep  In  an  intermediate  or 
warm  house,  and  when  in  bloom  keep  them  somewhat 
cooler.  Avoid  overpottlng.   Prop,  by  offsets,  which  usu- 


ally form  freely;  and  until  tbey  do  form,  the  bulbs  will 
probably  not  need  repotting.  Separate  the  offsets  when 
growth  is  beginning.  In  this  country  they  are  some 
times  flowered  In  pots  plunged  in  a  warm,  protected 
border,  blooming  in  summer  and  fall.  For  H.  toxica 
rius,  see  Buphane  ditlicha. 

A.  Leaves  thin  or  membranaceous. 
B.  Spathes  and  perianth  segments  spreading. 

multUlOTua,  Martyn  [II.  tenuiflbrus,  Herb.  H.  A*d< 
breyeri,  Baker).  Bulb  globose,  3  in.  or  less  in  diatn.: 
Ivs.  3-4  on  a  short,  separate  stem,  the  petiole  short  and 
sheathing,  the  oblong  blade  G-12  In.  long,  with  0-0  veins 
each  side  of  the  midrib:  scape  straight,  1-3  ft.  high, 
green  or  red-spotted:  umbel  often  6  in.  in  diam.,  con- 
taining 30-100  fls.,  which  are  usually  blood-red,  with 
linear  3-nerved  segments  twice  or  more  as  long  as  thf 
tube  ;  red  filaments  long-exserted,  bearing  prominent 
yellow  anthers.  Trop.  Africa.  Variable.  B.M.  961, 
1995,  3870.  L.R.C.  10:912;  20:1948  (erroneously  as  B. 
puniceus).  F.S.  1:58;  23:2377.  I. H.  26:354.  Var  su- 
perbus,  Hort.,  is  an  improved  brilliant-colored  form. 

Katherinss,  Baker.  Bulb  globose,  2-3  In.  in  diam.: 
Ivs.  3-5,  on  a  short,  separate  stem,  appearing  with  the 
fls.,  with  a  short,  spotted  petiole,  the  blade  oblong,  9-14 
In.  long  and  4-6  In.  broad,  the  lateral  veins  8-10:  pedun 
rle  1  ft.  tall,  spotted  toward  tho  base:  umbel  sometime* 
9  in.  in  diam.,  densely  many-fld.:  fls.  bright  red,  2-2H 
in.  long,  the  lanceolate  reflexing  segments  little  longer 
than  the  cylindrical  tube  ;  red  filaments  exserted.  S. 
Afr.  B.M.  6778.  — Name  spelled  both  Katherinm  and 
Katharine,  even  by  Baker;  but  the  former  spelling  is 
tho  original.  In  cult,  the  Ivs.  become  "about  3  ft.  in 
length  and  of  a  bright  pale  green  color— apple-green,  a» 
it  is  usually  called  — and  the  venation  is  more  strongh 
marked  than  is  usual  in  II.  mnltiflorus,  II.  cinnabart 
nut  and  other  allied  kinds."  Burbidge,  Gn.  49,  p.  16t' 
with  figure. 

Lindenl,  N.  E.  Brown.   Lvi.  6-8,  In  2  ranks,  arising 

from  a  thick,  solid  rootstock,  nearly  or  quite  evergreen  . 
petioles  long,  winged;  blade  10-12  in.  long  and  3-5  in 
wide,  long-ovate,  lanceolate  or  ovate-oblong,  arute,  the 
base  rounded  or  subcurdate,  with  a  longitudinal  fold 
either  side  of  the  midrib:  scape  l!t  ft.  tall,  arising  fn>m 
the  side  of  the  Ivs.,  flattened  on  one  side,  more  or  lc»» 
spotted:  umbel  globular,  6-8  in.  in  diameter,  with  lls> 
or  more  scarlet  fls.  opening  in  succession:  fls.  2  in 
across,  the  tube  in.  long,  the  lobes  longer  and  linear- 
laiiceolate  and  acute.  Congo.  G.  C.  III.  8:437;  13:4«. 
I. H.  37:112;  40:172.  Fig.  1:  41,  p.  18.  Gt. 46,  p. 217.  G.M. 
36:220.  J.H.  III.  28: 73. -Handsome. 

bb.    Spathes  and  perianth  segments  erect  or  ascending. 

puniceus,  Linn.  Bulb  nearly  globular,  2-3  In.  In  di- 
ameter: Ivs.  2—1,  from  the  bulb,  the  petiole  one-half  the 
length  of  the  blade,  tho  blade  6-12  in.  long  and  2— t  in. 
broad,  oblong,  strongly  undulated,  the  main  veins  about 
6  on  each  side  the  rib:  scape  6-15  in.  tall,  spotted:  um- 
bel globoso  and  dense,  3—4  In.  in  diameter,  bearing  many 
scentless,  pslo  scarlet,  yellowish  red  or  rarely  white  nV 
1  in.  long:  perianth  tube  cylindrical,  shorter  than  the 
lanceolate  3-nerved  segments:  filaments  red,  I  in.  long 
S.Africa.  II. M,  1315. 

aa.  Lrs.  thick  and  fleshy. 
B.  ltracls  and  fls.  vhite. 
alblfloi,  .lacq.    Bulb  or  tuber  compressed  sidewi- 
with  thick,  2-rangcd  scales:  Ivs.  2-4,  appearing  with  the 
lis.,  nearly  erect,  obtuse,  6-8  In.  long  and  nearly  half  a« 
broad,  narrowed  to  tho  base,  green  and  glabrous,  but 
ciliate  on  the  edges:  scape  less  than  1  ft.  tall,  pale  greet 
bearing  a  dense,  globular  umbel  2  in.  in  diameter:  fl» 
in  long,  tho  linear  segments  much  exceeding  the  tub. 
S.Africa.    B.M.  1239.    L.  B.C.  7:602.    Var.  pubescem 
Baker,  has  Ivs.  hairy  above.  I,. B.C.  8:702.  B.R.  5:3K' 
If.  Cldrkei,  Hort.,  is  a  hybrid  of  this  species  and  r\ 
coecineus. 

BB.   ltracls  and  fls.  red. 

coecineus,  Linn.  Bulb  compressed  sidowise.  3  in.  in 
diam.,  tho  scales  many,  thick,  2-rangcd:  Ivs.  2.  subereet. 
Ungulate,  reaching  2  ft.  long  and  8  in.  broad,  narrowed 
to  the  base,  green  and  glabrons,  not  ciliate:  scape  6-10 
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tn.  tall,  compressed,  mottled  :  bracts  Urge  and  thick, 
ascending  and  forming  a  cap,  in  which  the  red  fls.  are 
borne :  fls.  1  in.  long,  with  linear  segments  and  a  short 
tube.  S.  Africa.  B.M.  1075.  L.B.C.  3:240.  Var.  eoarc- 
tat  as,  Baker,  has  smaller  Irs.  and  shorter  bracts.  B.B. 
3: 181. -Odd  plants. 

tigrlnos,  Jneq.  Lvs.  eiliate  on  tbe  margins,  1  ft.  or 
leas  Ions;,  spotted  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back ;  scape 
6  in.,  red-spotted:  tunnel  dense,  2  in.  or  less  in  diam.: 
bracts  shorter  than  in  the  last  (not  oyer  2  in.  Ions;), 
bright  red:  lis.  1  In.  or  less  lone;,  with  very  short  tube. 
S.  Africa.  B.M.  1705.  L.  H.  B. 

HAMARIA  (Greek,  referring  to  the  blood-red  under 
surface  of  the  lvs.).  Orthidieea.  A  genus  of  4  species 
of  terrestrial  orchids,  known  to  the  trade  chiefly  as 
Uoodyera.  They  are  really  dwarf  stove  foliage  plants, 
and  are  to  be  cult,  like  Ancectocbilus.  In  Hsmiaria  the 
lower  lip  is  swelled  above  its  base  into  a  wide  claw  and 
ta  provided  with  a  pouch-like  sac  at  base,  and  a  blade  of 
2  divergent  lobes;  in  Uoodyera  the  blade  of  the  Up  Is 
small  and  not  clawed  Both  genera  belong  to  a  largo 
group  in  which  the  lip  either  has  no  spur  or  sac,  or  if 
the  latter  is  present,  it  is  included  between  the  sepals; 
while  in  Ancsctochilus  tbe  lip  ban  a  prominent  sac  or 
spur  projecting  between  tbe  lateral  sepals. 

The  loaves  of  //.  di ico lor  are  green  above  and  red  be- 
low. It  is,  however,  not  nearly  so  brilliant  as  Hormaria 
l>awtoniana,  which  has  the  same  red  color  beneath,  and 
is  beautifully  netted  above  with  red  or  yellow.  In  both 
a  dosen  or  more  small  fls.,  chiefly  white,  are 
>  on  a  densely  bairy  scape.  Alfred  Rehder  write* 
these  plants  seem  much  easier  to  cultivate  than 
Anoectoehilus.  lie  has  succeeded  in  growing  Ancecto- 
rhilu*  only  under  hand  glasses,  but  has  grown  Ha>ma- 
ria  without  a  band  glass  in  large,  shallow  pans,  with 
the  rhixotnes  creeping  in  sphagnum. 

a.  Let.  not  nettedreined  above. 

{Goody era  discolor,  Ker.).  Blade  of 


AA.  Lvs.  brilliantly  netted-veined  above. 
Dawsoniana,  {G.  Ddu-tonii,  Boxall.  Anaretoehltut 
Ifan-tonianut,  Low).    Blade  of  lvs.  elliptic,  3  in.  long, 

1  \i  in.  wide.    Burma,  Philippines.   B.  M.  74HC  ( veins  of 

2  lvs.  blood-red;  of  the  other  almost  wholly  yellow). - 
John  Saul  says  "golden  purple"  veins. 

H.  Hasbelbrino. 

HAIRBELL  or  HAREBELL.  Campanula  rotuudi- 
folia. 

HAKEA  (after  Baron  von  Hake,  German  friend  of 
tKftany).  Prote&eeor.  A  genus  of  Australian  shrubs, 
slightly  cult,  indoors  abroad  and  outdoors  in  S.  Calif. 

is  too  polymorphous  and  unimportant  to  be 
I  at  length  here.   Ninety-five  species  are  fully 
in  English,  with  an  elaborate  key  in  Flora 
"  i  5:480  (1870). 
A.  Length  of  lvs.  1-2  inehet. 

pngionlfdrais,  Cav.  Height  usually  2-4,  rarely  8  ft. : 
lvs.  all  entire,  terete,  smooth,  rigid,  1-2  in.  long:  fls. 
fvw,  iii  sxilUrv,  sessllu  elu-ters.  I,, B.C.  4:l!.':i.- 
•  stij-x  it  Is  an  odd  ptaTit,  '•'  » 

like  a  j.ine  nn.l  lm*  whitish  !K. 


an  oblong  raceme  which  is  1-3  in.  long.  G.C.  III.  19:80. 
-Int.  In  1899  by  Mrs.  T.  B.  Shepherd,  who  says  that 
there  are  5  or  more  racemes  In  a  bunch. 

bb.  Ferret  fete,  IS. 
c.  fit.  red,  in  globular  headt. 
laurina,  R.  Br.  Tall  shrub,  attaining  10  ft.:  lvs.  4-0 
in.  long,  3-  or  5-nerved, 
often  sickle-shaped,  on 
long  petioles  :  fls.  In  a 
globular  head,  1H-2  In. 


1016.  Halcsia  tetraptcra  <  <  '.  ■ 


aa.  Length  of  let.  4S  in. 

B.  ytrret  many. 

Melssn.    Tree  or  tall  shrub  :  lvs.  list. 
6-8  In.  long,  with  many  very  fine  nerves:  fls.  pink,  in 


showy  whito 
stigmas  project  1  in.  or 
more  in  every  direction. 
Blooms  in  the  Califor- 
nian  winter.  B.M.  7127. 
Q.C.  II.  23: 149. -Called 
Sba  Urchin  on  the  Ri- 
viera. 

cr.  Fit.  pink,  in  long 
race  met. 
uliclna,  R.  Br.  Lvs. 
usually  linear-lanceolate 
or  linear,  pungent,  4-8 
in.  long,  prominently  1- 
3-nerved  beneath:  peri- 
anth and  pedicels  gla- 
brous :  f  r.  rarely  above  fci 
In.  long,  with  a  short, 
straight  beak. -The  foli- 
age resembles  the  Euro- 
pean furac.       \y.  jr. 

H  ALE8I A  (Stephen 
Hale,  l(»77-17i»l,  author 
nf  a  famous  work  on 
"Vegetable  Statics"). 
Syn.,  Mohrodindron. 
Styrae&eea.  Silver 
Bell.  Snowdrop  Tube. 
The  common  Snowdrop 
Tree  (//.  Mrdptera)  is  a 
tine,  hardy,  small-sized 
tree,  which  is  covend 
with  a  bewildering, 
cloudy  mass  of  small, 
snowy  white  flowers, 
borne  about  the  middlu 
of  May,  before  the  foli- 
age of  the  tree  appears. 
The  genus  has  only  4 
species,  and  is  exclu- 
sively North  American, 
if  we  place  the  Japanese 
If.  hitpida  in  tho  genus 
Pterostyrax  by  reason  of 
the  Bubterniinnl  inflorescence  and  smaller  and  floahb  r 
fruit.  Small  trees  and  shrubs,  more  or  less  stellate  pu- 
bescent :  lvs.  rather  large,  membranous,  ovatc-oblonr, 
acuminate,  more  or  less  denticulate,  slcnder-petloled, 
deciduous,  light  green:  Inflorescence  lateral:  fls.  snow 
white,  bell-shaped,  drooping,  on  slender  pedicels,  in 
fascicles  or  short  racemes  along  the  whole  length 
of  Mir  (tranches,  bomo  in  tho  uxils  of  lvs.  of  the 
ling  year ;  calyx  ois'onical,  slightly  4-8- 
.!,  ad  us  te  to  the  3— I  relied  ovary;  corolla  bell 
shaped,  eplgynous,  4-f>  rleft  or  parted 
nearly  to  the  base;  stamens  8-1 C  :  ovary 
2-4-eelled,  4  ovules  in  each  cell:  fr.  a 
drupe,  dry.  oblong,  longitudinally  2-4- 
winged,  tipped  with  the  style  and  minute 
calyx  teeth. 

The  common  Snowdrop  Tree,  H.  letrap- 
tera,  is  found  in  woods  and  along  streams, 
but  thrives  in  almost  any  good  soil. 
Its  habit  is  round-headed,  Irregular  and 
Miraewhat  penduluti«.  rather  light  and  twiggy.  It  Is 
adapted  to  sbrubberii-s  and  lawns  in  almost  any  position, 
but  prefers  a  somewhat  sheltered  place  and  a  well- 
drained,  rich  soil.  It  is  easily  transplanted.  It  often 
grows  in  bush  form,  but  may  be  grown  as  a  tree  when 
cut  (<•  one  -hoot  and  given  ample  room.    The  flowers 


1017.  Halesia  tetraptcra. 
var.  Machanl. 
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are  rather  short-lived,  except  in  var.  Meehani.  Prop, 
most  commonly  by  layers,  also  bv  root-cuttings  in  spring 
and  autumn;  and  by  seeds,  which  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly moist,  as  they  rarely  germinate  until  the  second 
year  if  allowed  to  dry.  II.  diptrra  is  hardy  an  far  north 
as  Philadelphia,  but  of  doubtful  hardiness  farther  north, 
though  it  may  become  acclimatized.  Thrives  best  in  a 
cool,  deep  loam.  Prop,  by  seeds,  which  should  never  be 
allowed  to  dry,  and  by  grafting  on  II.  Mrapttra. 

tetraptera,  Linn.  Fig.  1016.  A  small  tree  or  shrub 
8°-103,  whose  Us.  resemble  those  of  a  snowdrop.  Lvs. 
ovato  or  ovate-oblong,  tinely  serrate,  dark  green  and 
glabrous  above,  pale  green  and  stellate-pubescent  be- 
low, 2-4  in.  long:  fls.  in  lateral  clusters  of  2—1  ;  co- 
rolla 4-lobed,  1  in.  long:  ovary  4-celled:  drupe  ellip- 
soidal, longitudinally  4-winged,  1-1>»  in.  long.  Va.  S. 
and  W.  B.M.  910.  Mn.  5.  p.  194.  S.S.  (5:257.  Gng. 
2:217.  A.G.  14:211;  ln:43».  M.D.O.  1899 :3:>2-3.  Var. 
Meehani.  Sargcut  (II.MeHutni,  Hort.).  Fig.  1017.  Habit 
wholly  unlike  that  of  the  type,  round,  bushy  and  more 
upright,  from  a  distance  looking  like  an  apple  tree,  12 
ft.  high.  Has  thicker,  rugose,  dark  green  lvs.,  on  young 
plants  glandular  serrate,  and  smaller,  more  numerous 
Hs  with  short  calyx-tubes  and  cup-shaped  corollas,  with- 
out the  narrow  base.  Seems  barren,  but  Is  not  a  hy- 
brid.  Growth  smaller.    U.K.  5:S3o.    ling.  2:247. 

diptera,  Ellis.  A  small  tree  or  shrub  from  the  South 
not  easily  distinguished  from  II.  tetraptera.  The  lvs. 
are  larger,  ovate,  green  on  both  sides,  coarsely  serrate 
and  downy:  fls.  white,  on  long  pedicels.  In  racemes  of 
2—4,  more  showy  than  those  of  II.  ttlmptrra  ;  petals  4. 
nearly  distinct,  1  in.  long  :  ovary  3-eelled  :  drupe  with 
2  large  opposito  wings  and  2  obsolete.  Early  June. 
S.S.  G:2.VJ. -Plant  not  so  large  as  of  H.  tetraptera: 
lvs.  larger  and  fls.  more  showy. 

IT.  eonimbita.  Nlch.=-Pt*rostjrrax  eorjrmbosa  —  B.  hispid*, 
Matt  -Ptcrostjrrax  bi»pida.-/f.  panillbrn.  Michx.  MupIi  Ilk.. 
11.  tetraptera.  but  shrubby,  with  smaller  lis,  ami  2-wlngrsl  fr. 
Oa.  and  Fla.  A.  PlIELIS  Wyman. 

HALIM0DENDR05  (Greek,  talt  tree  ;  referring  to 
the  maritime  habit  of  the  plant).  Legttminbscr .  A 
genus  whose  sole  representative  is  a  hardy  deciduous 
shrub  4-10  ft.  high,  growing  in  the  dry,  barren  salt- 
fields  of  Siberia.  It  is  characterized  by  the  small,  equally 
pinnate  lvs.  ending  in  sharp,  stinging  spines,  and  com- 
posed of  1-2  pairs  of  clean  lfts.,  and  by  the  rather  large 
rose-purplish  fls.,  in  2-3-tld.  lateral  fascicles  from  the 
old  nodes  at  the  base  of  the  summer  shoots,  appearing 
from  May-July.  The  branches  are  whitish  and  prickly, 
with  small  petiolar  spines.  In  cultivation  the  shrub 
Is  very  hardy,  enduring  both  drought  and  cold,  and, 
while  It  thrives  in  sandy  soils,  it  succeeds,  also,  in 
saline  or  alkaline.  The  rosy  fls.  and  the  airiness  of 
the  fine  lvs.  make  it  very  ornamental.  It  is  propagated 
by  seeds,  layers  and  cuttings,  or  may  he  grafted  upon 
the  common  Laburnum,  upon  Citrayana  artxnseen*. 
or  Culutta  arlxtreaeen*. 

argenteum,  Fisch.  Salt  Tuee.  Lvs  compound;  lfts. 
spatulutc  or  long  oval,  niiieronate,  blue-green,  more  or 
less  pubescent:  lis.  irregular,  papilionaceous;  calyx 
cup-shaped,  with  .1  short  teeth;  petals  of  nearly  equal 
length;  standard  orbicular,  with  the  sides  turned  bark- 
ward;  keel  obtuse,  straight;  stamens  diadelphous,  un- 
equal: ovary  stipilate,  few-ovuled:  style  filiform:  pod 
inllated,  ovoid,  hard,  depressed  in  the  seed  bearing  por- 
tion, G-7  in.  long;  seeds  oval,  sub -compressed.  H.M.I 010. 
a.H.  lt>70:30,  us  II.  »pe.ri,,*um.     A   pHB,.rs  Wvman. 

HALLERIA  (Albrerhl  von  Haller,  170H-1777,  Swiss 
physician  and  naturalist,  and  professor  at  (iottingen). 
Scrophuliiritirnr.  About  <J  species  of  shrubs  from 
Africa  ami  Madagascar,  one  of  which  is  cull,  indoors 
abroad  and  outdoors  in  S.  Calif.  H.  lucida,  Linn.,  grow  s 
4-ti  ft.  high,  has  opposite,  male,  acuminate,  serrate  lvs,, 
and  axillary  clusters  of  aboui  <>  rcddi<h.  tubular  lis.,  each 
about  1  in  long.  The  fls.  are  bulged  on  one  side,  with  2 
short  teeth  in  one  lip  and  3  in  the  other,  and  sometimes 
yellowish  at  the  base.  Stamens  4.  didynnmous,  evserted. 
B.M.  1711.  -  Sometimes  culled  African  Honeysuckle. 

HALOPHtTUM.    See  flopin,,},,,!,,,,!. 


HAMAMELIB  (Greek,  Hani,  together,  and  melon, 
apple  or  fruit  :  fruits  and  flowers  at  the  same  time  I . 
Jlamameliddertr.  Witch  Hazki..  Hardy  ornamental 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  deciduous,  alternate,  sbort- 
petioled  (vs.,  yellow  lis.  in  axillary  clusters,  appearing 
late  in  fall  or  early  in  spring,  and  with  capsular  fruits. 
Valuable  on  account  of  their  blooming  at  a  time  w  hen 
hardly  any  other  shrub  outdoors  is  in  flower ;  well 
adapted  for  shrubberies  ;  of  compact,  bushy  habit  acid 
with  handsome  foliage,  turning  bright  yellow,  orange  or 
purple  in  fall.  It  thrives  best  in  somewhat  moist,  peaty 
and  sandy  soil.  The  Japanese  species  likes  a  more 
sunny  position  than  the  American,  and  Is  less  moisturv- 
loving.  Prop,  by  seeds,  which  do  not  germinate  until 
the  second  year,  or  by  layers;  rarer  kinds  also  by  graft- 
ing on  seedlings  of  H.  Virginiana  in  spring  in  the 
greenhouse.  Three  closely  allied  species  in  eastern  N. 
Amer.,  China  and  Jap.  Lvs.  stipulate,  rrenate-den- 
tate:  fls.  in  short-peduneled,  nodding,  axillary,  few-flu. 


1018.  Witch  Hazel,  Hamamella  Virginian*. 
Showing  flowers  and  fruits.    Natural  size. 

clusters,  perfect;  calyx  4 -parted;  petals  4,  linear, 
crumpled  ;  stamens  4,  very  short  :  fr.  a  dehiscent, 
woody,  2-celled  capsule,  with  2  shining  black  seeds. 
The  seeds  are  shot  out  with  considerable  force.  Oeca 
siouully  writers  spell  the  common  name  Wych  Haiel. 
but  there  seems  to  be  little  historical  reason  for  it- 
Witch,  as  used  in  Witch  Hazel  and  Witch  Elm.  is  prob- 
ablv  allied  to  weak,  referring  to  a  droopingor  straggling 
habit. 

Vlrginiana.  Linn.  Fig.  1018.  Shrub  or  small  tree, 
attaining  2">  ft.:  lvs.  oblique  and  cordate  at  the  base, 
olmvate,  coarsely  erenatc,  pubescent  on  the  vein*  1k- 
neaih.4-45  in.  long:  petals  bright  yellow,  V,-3«  in.  long  ; 
calyx  dull  brownish  yellow  inside  :  fr.  surrounded  by 
the' calvx  to  one-half.  Sept.,  Oct.  Canada  to  Fla.,  west 
to  Neb.  and  Tex.  Em.  472.  S.S.  .1:19ft.  B.M.  G&S4 
L.B.C  G:59H.  A.G.  11:657  and  17:771. 

Japdnica,  Sieb.  and  Zucc.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  »i 
ft.:  lvs.  roundish  to  oblong-ovate  or  obovate,  sinuately 
cretiate,  prominently  veined  beneath,  glabrous  or  pubes- 
cent. 1  in.  long:  petals  ,«in.  long,  yellow;  calyx  lobes 
revolute,  purplish  or  yellow  inside:  fr.  only  at  the  base 
surrounded  by  the  calyx.  Feb.-April.  Japan.  — There 
are  2  varieties.  Var.  arborea,  Kehd.  (  //.  nrUrea,  Mast.). 
Lvs.  larger,  usually  more  roundish  and  of  firmer  tex- 
ture: petals  golden  yellow;  calyx  deep  purple  Inside: 
of  more  vigorous  growth.    B.M.  04159.    K.H.  1891:472. 
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O.C.  II.  1:187  and  15:305  and  III.  9:247.  O.M.  .14:94. 
Var.  Zuceariniana,  Art).  Kow.  Lvs.  smaller  and  thinner: 
petals  canary  yellow;  calyx  pale  or  brownish  yellow  In- 
side.  G.P.  4:257.  On.  17,  p. 251.      Alfbkd  Rihdu. 

HAsTELIA  (Henry  Louis  Dnhamel  du  Monceau, 
1700-1782,  prominent  French  botanical  author).  JiubiA- 
cetm.  This  genus  contains  a  tender  shrub  with  large 
Hasten  of  scarlet-orange  fls.  much  prized  in  Fla.,  and 
recently  urged  for  northern  conservatories  under  the 
name  of  "Scarlet  Bush."  About  13  species  of  tropical 
atid  subtropical  American  shrubs,  glabrous  or  pubes- 
cent: lvs.  opposite  or  in  whorls  of  £-4,  petioled,  ovate- 
oblong,  acute  at  both  ends:  t)s.  iu  terminal,  2-3-forking 
cymes,  yellow,  reddish  or  scarlet,  with  pedicels  short 
or  none;  corolla  tubular  or  almost  bell-shaped,  about 
S-ribbed  ;  limb  with  5  short  lobes  ;  stamens  5  :  ovary 
'■-celled:  berries  small,  ovoid,  5-lobed,  many-seeded. 
Iloffmania  is  distinguished  by  its  2-3-eelled  berry. 

Uamelia  patens,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  S. 
Florida,  along  the  coast,  a  beautiful  and  almost  unknown 
plant,  should  become  a  favorite  In  greenhouse  culture. 
The  Ivs.  havo  a  purplish  hue  at  some  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  the  fls.  are  of  a  bright  orange-red  color.  In 
Florida  it  most  surely  become  a  favorite  for  open-air 
planting,  as  it  is  there  rarely  killed  down  by  frost,  and 
when  it  is  it  sprouts  up  readily  from  the  root,  and  blooms 
the  following  summer.  It  is  in  bloom  for  many  months, 
and  without  doubt  could  be  forced  at  any  season. 
With  age  it  becomes  a  woody  shrub,  5-12  ft.  in  height. 
The  fls.  are  succeeded  by  handsome  black  berries,*- 1 
which  are  retained  a  long  while. 

A.  Fls.  scarltt-orange :  btrrits  ovoid,  black. 

patens,  Jacq.  Lvs.  typically  In  .Vs.  rarely  2-.",  more 
<>r  less  vlllous-pubeseeht:  cymes  2-3-forked,  disposed 
in  a  pedunculate,  terminal  umbel.  B.M.  2533. 

aa.  Kit.  orangt-ytllow  ;  btrrits  globular,  purple. 

sphatrocarpfc,  Ruix  &  Pav.  Lvs.  in  3's,  oblong,  hirsute 
on  both  sides  :  cymes  disposed  in  terminal  panicles  : 
corolla  tubular,  distinctly  5-cornered:  berries  hispid. 
Woods  of  Peru.  E.  N.  Rkaaokkr  and  W.  M. 


22:1862  and  26:60.  R.H.  1882,  p.  344.  J. H.  111.  30:361. - 
The  fls.  an-  said  to  have  the  same  site,  color  and  struc- 
ture as  in  H.  monophylla,  but  in  cultivation  the  blue  or 
violet-blue  form  has  probably  been  most  popular.  Var. 
alba  is  cult. 


HAPLOPAPPOS  is  Aplopappus. 


HARBINGER  OF  SPRING.  J£r\genia  bulbosa. 

HARDEN BERGI A  (after  Franiiska,  Countess  of  Har- 
denberg,  sister  of  Baron  Huegel,  a  well  known  traveler.) 
IjrgHmin&sw,  Three  Australian  twining  herbs  or  sub- 
shrubs,  with  long  racemes  of  small  fls.,  ranging  from 
white  through  pink  and  rosy  purple  to  violet-blue,  often 
with  1  or  2  green  or  yellowish  spots  on  the  standard. 
The  genus  Is  told  from  Kennedyaby  the  different  habit, 
smaller,  more  numerous,  differently  colored  lis.,  short 
ralyx  teeth  and  by  the  keel,  which  in  the  2  speries  de- 
scribed below  is  much  shorter  than  the  wings.  Both  are 
cult,  abroad  under  glass  by  t)io*e  who  are  skilled  in 
managing  Australian  woody  plants.  The  species  first 
mentioned  Is  cult,  outdoors  In  Calif.;  the  second  was 
once  offered  by  John  Saul,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  These 
plants  can  be  trained  into  bush  form.  Monograph  in 
Flora  Australiunsis  2:240  (  HUH). 

a.  Leaflets  solitary:  pods  flat,  Kith  dry  pulp  inside. 

monophyUa,  Benth.  Lfts.  usually  2-3,  or  even  4  in. 
long,  obtuse,  varying  from  broadly  cordate- ov ate  to  nar- 
rowly lauceolalc:  (Is.  less  thuu  %  in.  long,  in  2's  or 
rarely  3's,  as  many  as  33  in  n  raceme,  and  the  upper  ra- 
cemes often  forming  a  terminal  pnuiclc:  pod  flat,  with 
dry,  pithy  palp  inside.  B.2:84.  B.M.  2(13,  2 ICS.  L.B.O. 
8:758  and  20:1940.  B.R.  11:944  and  Hi:  1336.  R.H.  1890, 
p.  431.  R.B.  22:109. —Has  many  synonyms.  The  fls.  range 
from  white  through  rose  and  purplish  to  pure  violet, 
but  are  never  distinctly  blue.  Var.  alba  is  cult. 

aa.  Leaflet*  3  or  5 :  pod  turgid,  without  pith  or  pulp. 

Com  ptoni  soft,  Benth.  Lft«.  3  or  .*>,  and  in  the  latter 
case  the  side  ones  in  2  opposite  pairs,  which  are  not  dis- 
tant as  In  other  S-leafleted  members  of  the  tribe:  fls.  In 
pairs  or  clusters  of  3-4  along  the  racemes.   B.R-  4:298, 


H.  retiisa,  Benth.,  Is  an  anomalous  species  not  enlt. 
All  other  names  in  this  genus  are  synonyms  of  the  2 
species  described  above.  jj_ 

HARD  HACK.  Spinra  tomtntosa. 

HARD  HEADS'.   Ctntaurea  nigra. 

HARDY  PLANTS.  The  word  "hardy"  covers  many 
distinct  ideas.  It  is  used  to  distinguish  plants  that  can 
be  cultivated  outdoors  the  year  round  from  plants  that 
must  be  grown  under  glass  part  or  all  of  the  year.  For 
example,  in  this  Cyclopedia  plants  are  spoken  of  as 
hardy  as  far  north  as  Washington,  1).  C,  New  York. 
Boston  or  Montreal,  meaning  that  the  plants  are  not 
killed  by  the  winters  at  these  places.  In  its  widest 
sense,  "hardy  "  indicates  resistance  to  all  kinds  of  un- 
favorable conditions.  Thus,  while  all  the  common  ge- 
raniums are  tender  plants,  one  variety  may  be  hardier 
than  another  because  it  withstands  intense  beat  and 
drought  and  general  neglect.  In  general,  however,  the 
unqualified  word  "hardy"  indicates  that  the  plant  is 
able  to  withstand  the  winter  of  the  given  place.  See 
the  arsksles  Border  and  Landscape  Gardening.  Smaller 
divisions  of  the  subject  of  Hardy  Plants  are  discussed 
'Under  Alpine  Oardens  (including  Rock  Gardens)  and 
Aquatics  (including  Bog  Plants). 

HAREBELL.    Campanula  rotuudifolia. 

HARICOT  (French  name  for  Phaseolus  vulgaris). 
Same  as  Kidney  Bean  of  the  English.  It  Is  the  « 
garden  bean  of  America,  aa  dis 
Windsor  or  Broad  bean,  the  J 

HARlNA.    See  Walliehia. 

HARLEQUIN  FLOWERS.  Sparaxis. 

HARPALIDH.   All  referred  to  Htlianthus. 

HARRI8,  J08EPH  (Fig.  1019),  agricultural  author, 
was  born  June  29,  1828,  In  the  village  of  Shawbury, 
England,  and  died  at  bis  home  at  Moreton  Farm,  near 
Rochester,  N.  Y„  Nov.  18,  1892.  His  father  and  fore- 
fathers for  several  generations  were  farmers;  It  Is, 
therefore,  but  natural  that  he  should  have  inherited  a 
keen  interest  In  every - 
thing  pertaining  to 
rural  life.  From  early 
youth  he  showed  a  re- 
markable fondness  for 
investigation  and  ex- 
perimentation, In  the 
pursuit  of  which  he 
found  gratification  by 
his  study  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry  with 
Messrs.  Lawes  &  Gil- 
bert, on  their  famous 
experiment  farms  at 
Kotbumstcd.  It  was 
•  luring  this  period  that 
he  laid  the  foundation 
of  bis  future  useful- 
ness in  the  cause  of 
rational  and  scientific 
agriculture  and  horti- 
culture. In  the  year 
1*49  lie  came  to  Amer- 
ica, aid  soon  become 
otio  of  the  foremost  and  most  reliable  writers  for  the 
rural  press.  His  "Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm," 
which  appeared  in  the  "Genesee  Fanner"  in  18C4-65, 
attracted  general  attention,  and  in  I860,  when  the 
"Ocnesee  Farmer"  was  purchased  by  the  "American 
Agriculturist."  Mr.  Horris  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
this  paper  and  continued  bis  "Walks  and  Talks'*  in  each 
number  up  to  1870.  After  an  Intermission  of  eight  years. 


1019.  Joseph  Harris. 
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he  resumed  tbem  again  until  the  increasing  demands  of 
his  seed  business  upon  his  time-  prevented  liiui  (ram 
continuing  them.  In  all  there  were  171  chapters.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  these"  Walks  and  Talks  "have  never 
been  published  In  book  form,  as  they  constitute  a  deci- 
dedly unique  feature  in  our  agricultural  literature.  These 
articles  were  written  in  the  form  of  conversations  with 
the  "  Deacon,"  who  was  his  neighbor  and  one  of  the  oldest 
farmers  in  the  town,  and  not,  as  has  often  been  sup- 
posed, a  fictitious  character.  They  are  narratives  of 
actual  experiences  on  the  farm,  and  talks  about  things 
that  occupied  his  thought  for  the  time,  and  have,  there- 
fore, an  intensely  practical  character  throughout.  He 
leu  the  Deacon  state  that  farming  Is  a  poor  business, 
and  then  patiently  talks  him  out  of  it,  and  convinces  him 
that  the  only  farming  that  pays  is  "high  farming,"  mak- 
ing a  garden  of  the  entire  farm.  He  cherished  the  Idea 
that  the  Intelligent  farmer  must  put  his  questions  to 
the  soil  and  not  to  his  neighbor,  and  then  have  the 
patience  to  wait  and  read  the  answers  when  they  come. 
Ho  had  an  abiding  belief  In  manures  and  clean  land, 
and  In  all  his  writings  he  earnestly  endeavored  to  im- 
press upon  his  readers  that  the  real  source  of  fertility 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  stores  of  plant-food  lying 
dormant  In  the  soil,  and  that  tillage,  underdrawing  aud 
thorough  cultivation  arc  the  means  by  which  we  develop 
and  render  this  plant-food  available,  and  that  the  real 
basis  of  success  is  faith  accompanied  by  good  works. 
His  books,  " Harris  on  the  Pig. ""Talks  on  Manures," 
and  "The  Use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda"  are  all  of  the  same 
practical  stamp.  His  last  book, "Gardening  for  Young 
and  Old,"  as  its  title  Indicates,  is  intended  as  a  guide 
for  the  boy  and  his  grandfather  at  tbo  same  time,  but 
with  the  mental  reservation  that  it  should  be  principally 
for  the  young  folks.  Mr.  Harris  realized  the  need  of 
more  gardening  and  better  gardeners,  and  had  strong 
faith  in  the  promising  future  of  seed-growing  in  this 
country.  In  the  development  of  these  industries  he  saw 
bright  opportunities  for  the  boys,  because  they  were 
young  and  could  afford  to  wait,  and  especially  because 
they  would  be  more  liable  to  adopt  new  processes.  In  this 
work  he  makes  a  strong  plea  for  a  more  general  cultiva- 
tion of  flowers,  losing  no  opportunity  to  convince  the 
reader  that  the  beauty  of  (lowers  elevates  the  tastes,  and 
their  cultivation  gives  health  and  pleasure.  These  and 
similar  sentiments  pervade  all  his  writings,  and  may 
well  serve  as  a  keynote  to  bis  life's  aim.  Whatever 
work  he  undertook  he  did  with  a  full  heart  and  convinc- 
ing earnestness.  His  writings  and  teachings  have  left 
an  Indelible  Impress  upon  legions  of  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  because  he  was  sound  in  principle  and  honest  in  his 
convictions.  In  summing  up  his  life-work,  it  is  safe  to 
assert  that  no  one  has  done  more  in  this  country  to 
dignify  rational  and  profitable  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture than  Joseph  Harris.  p_  HexaMEH. 

HARTWEGIA  (Theodor  Hortweg  collected  in  Mexico 
for  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Ijoiidon,  and  found  these 
plants  near  Vera  Crux  I.  Orrhititicnr.  A  genus  of  2 
species  of  tender  epiphytic  orchids  from  tropical  Amer- 
ica, growing  about  a  foot  high  and  bearing  purple  lis. 
Tho  genus  has  the  habit  of  Epidcndrum.  section  Am- 
phiglottls,  but  differs  In  having  the  labellum  saccate  at 
the  base,  in  which  respect  the  genus  approaches  Po- 
nera  ;  however,  Ponera  has  a  very  different  habit,  ff. 
purpurta  was  once  advertised  by  John  .Saul.  Rest  them 
in  a  coolhonse  Oct.  to  Mar.  (trowing  temperature 
should  bo  Go-'JO3. 

purpurea,  Lind.  Lvs.  solitary,  leathery,  ovate  lanceo- 
late, equally  terete  with  the  stem,  many  times  shorter 
than  tho  thread-like  peduncle:  lis.  small,  purple:  sepals 
acute,  a  little  larger  than  the  petals;  limb  of  the  lip 
white  at  the  base,  callous,  ilex. 

H  atmma,  Rrlrhb,  f.  "This  is  a  most  lovely  cem."  wrote 
Kcichcnbach.  ami  "  much  better  than  its  predecessor  "  Orramn, 
therefore,  docs  not  mean  "twin, "as  sometimes  states].  I, vs. 
solitary,  semi  terete,  think,  acute,  channelled,  blotched  with 
blackish  violet:  (Is.  amethyst  purple,  in  a  small,  1  branched 
panicle;  odd  sepal  acute  obtusely  strap-shaped  ;  equal  sepals 
oblong  acute.  Cent.  Atner. 

HARVEST  BELLS.   f.V.iria«.i  I»nfumonanthr. 


HASSOCK  GRASS.  Consult  Dtsckompsia. 

HABTlHGBIA  (S.  Clinton  Hastings,  promoter  of  Cah 
fomian  botany).  Lili<\ct<r.  Two  bulbous  plants  of  the 
Pacific  slope,  with  white  or  greenish  fls.  in  many-fid. 
panicles  or  racemes  :  perianth  segments  distinct,  each 
obscurely  :i-nerred;  stamens  0;  style  short.  Haatingsln- 
have  strung,  nearly  naked  stems,  arising  from  a  seal) 
bulb:  Ivs.  thick.  The  two  species  are  offered  by  collec- 
tors, but  they  are  little  known  In  cult.  Treatment  a» 
for  Caruassla.  H.  alba,  Wats.,  is  2-3  ft.  high:  lvs.  Kin 
or  less  wide  :  raceme  simple  or  nearly  so,  1  ft.  long, 
densely  fid.,  the  lis.  >,in.  or  less  long,  white  or  greenish 
white;  stamens  equaling  the  segments.  N.  Calif,  north- 
ward. H.  bractedsa,  Wats.  Bracts  narrow  and  nearly 
equaling  the  fls.,  which  arc  larger  than  in  the  other,  and 
white;  stamens  half  as  long  as  segments:  lvs.  longer. 
Oregon.  L.  H.  B. 

HAW,  or  HAWTHORN.  Consult  Cratagus. 

HAW,  BLACK.    Viburnum  prunifolium. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS,  HORTICULTURE  IK.  Fig 

1020.  The  group  known  as  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich 
Islands  is  located  about  2,100  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
In  a  southwesterly  direction.  It  lies  between  the  paral 
lels  18°  50*  and  211°  5'  north  latitude  and  between  the 
meridians  150°  M  and  1G0°  50'  west  longitude. 

Abba.  — The  five  most  important  islands  have  an  area 
of  about  6,200  square  miles,  or  rather  less  than  that  of 
Massachusetts,  and  exteud  about  380  miles  from  north 
west  to  southeast. 

Climate*. -It  Is  hardly  possible  to  speak  of  the  cli- 
mate of  Hawuii  |  as  the  whole  group  Is  sometimes  called  i. 
for  there  are  so  many  different  climates  in  thla  small 
area.  The  extent  of  the  rainfall,  for  example,  which 
forms  so  Important  a  factor  in  the  horticultural  cond> 
tions  of  a  country,  is  decidedly  different  in  different  re- 
gions aud  even  in  localities  within  a  fow  miles  of  each 
other.  To  understand  the  climatic  conditions,  it  is  nec 
essary  to  recall  that  these  islands  are  of  volcanic  for 
mation,  their  central  parts  and  the  larger  part  of  their 
area  being  occupied  by  rugged  and  high  mountains, 
with  valleys  lying  between  the  ranges  and  narrow 
plains  near  the'eoast.  Being  in  tho  path  of  the  north 
east  trade  winds,  the  windward  side  of  tho  islands  re- 
ceives an  abuntlaut  rainfall  throughout  tho  year,  while 
the  southwest  shores  are  comparatively  dry.  Thus,  at 
Honolulu,  on  the  southwest  shore  of  Oahu,  the  annual 
rainfall  averages  about  38  inches,  while  that  of  the  cit) 
of  Hilo.  on  the  windward  side  of  the  island  of  Hawaii, 
measures  12  feet.  Even  within  a  very  narrow  range,  as. 
for  example,  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Honolulu,  there  is 
great  variety  of  rainfall,  certain  localities  receiving  frc 
quetit  rains  throughout  tho  year,  while  others  only  two 
or  three  miles  distant  practice  irrigation  constantly. 
Some  of  tho  great  sugar-cane  plantations  depend  wholly 
upon  tho  natural  supply  of  water,  whiles  others  couM 
not  grow  cane  at  all  without  their  expensive  systems  <>f 
artesian  wells  and  irrigation. 

Similarly  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  temperature 
In  different  parts  of  this  small  but  important  country, 
but  exceedingly  slight  variations  with  the  changing  sea 
sons.  Tho  windward  side  is  cooler  than  that  which  i« 
sheltered  by  the  mountains,  but  in  no  part  of  the  islands 
Is  the  heat  so  Intense  as  would  be  expected  from  their 
location  within  the  tropics.  Only  rarely,  in  the  hottest 
localities,  docs  the  mercury  rise  to  90°  F.  Again,  the 
variation  in  elevation  from  sea  level  to  many  thousand 
feet  gives  a  liko  variation  in  temperature,  so  that  sonic 
of  the  mountains  of  tbo  largest  island  are  covered  with 
snow  during  n  part  of  the  year.  In  short,  so  far  as  cli 
mate  is  concerned,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  offer  all  that 
could  be  asked  for  great  and  diversified  horticultural 
industries. 

II  i )  ut  i  r  i'  lt  r  it  a  i,  DtsTiiir-rs.-Only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  total  area  of  the  country  is  suitable  for  cultiva 
tion.  The  tillable  portions  are,  in  general,  the  plains 
along  the  coast  and  the  valleys  among  the  mountains. 
By  far  the  larger  part  of  such  lands  is  now  occu- 
pied by  sugar-cane  plantations,  which  are  to  be 
found  on  every  important  island  of  the  group.  Thrr. 
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are  some  extensive  coffee  flections  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii,  part leularly  the  district  of  Kona,  whose  coffee 
bag  established  a  reputation  for  peculiar  excellence  of 
flavor.  There  are  no  large  areas  devoted  to  horticulture, 
but  perhaps  the  most  important  horticultural  regions, 
at  the  present  time,  are  on  the  islands  of  Hawaii  and 
Oahu.  Some  of  the  elevated  lands  of  Maul  help  to  sup- 
ply the  Honolulu  market  with  potatoes.  The  main 
horticultural  areas  are  designated  on  the  map  by  the 
letters  A,  B,  I),  K. 

Purs ext  Status  or  IIokticcltitue.—  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  foregoing  statements,  horticulture  is  as  yet 
quite  undeveloped.  Almost  all  the  scientific  effort  and 
Investigation  in  agriculture  (using  that  term  in  its 
wider  meaning)  have  been  devoted  to  sugar-cane,  for 
until  recently  the  sugar  planters'  experiment  station 
haa  been  the  only  agricultural  Institution  in  the  islands. 
There  is,  however,  some  considerable  variety  of  horti- 
cultural products,  and  the  cultivation  of  some  of  these 
haa  assumed  rommercial  proportions.  Among  tho  latter 
In  the  field  of  pomology  is  the  banana,  of  which  there 
are  many  different  varieties  in  tho  country.  Some  of 
these  grow  wild  in  the  woods,  as  do  also  oranges  and 
limes.  Bananas  and  a  few  pineapples  arc  the  only 
fruits  grown  to  any  extent  for  export,  though  the  peo- 
ple are  awakening  to  the  horticultural  possibilities,  and 
some  are  planting  other  fruits.  The  export  of  bananas 
for  the  year  1898  amounted  to  76,000  bunches,  and  the 
borne  consumption,  though  no  record  is  taken  of  it, 
would  doubtless  be  found  considerably  greater.  These 
are  raised  chiefly  by  the  Chinese,  but  there  are  also 
white  men  in  tho  business  who,  by  their  superior  skill, 
produce  a  finer  fruit. 

The  oranges  are  seed....gs  almost  without  exception, 
but  some  of  these  are,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  well 
worthy  of  propagation,  having  a  flavor  which  many  pre- 
fer to  that  of  tho  fruit  Imported  from  California.  Tho 
island  of  Hawaii  produces  most  of  tho  home-grown 
oranges  In  the  market,  but  the  gardens  of  all  the  islands 
have  their  orange  trees. 

Grapes  for  the  Honolulu  market  are  grown  for  the 
most  part  by  the  Portuguese  within  the  limits  of  the 
city.  The  Isabella  and  the  Concord  are  the  only  two  va- 
rieties that  have  succeeded  thus  far,  but  there  can  be  no 


doubt  that  this  Is  due  merely  to  the  lack  of  scientific 
and  persistent  effort.  Peaches  thus  far  have  failed,  and 
possibly  for  the  same  reason.  They,  however,  do  not 
take  any  decided  season  of  rest.  Grapes  are  pruned 
twice  per  year  frcqiiently-ln  fact  Usually-and  are 
made  to  produce  two  crops  per  year.  Among  tho  other 
fruits  which  are  much  esteemed  are  the  cocoanut, 
papaya  (Variea  Papaya),  alligator  pear  {Persea  gm ■ 
tisnima),  mango,  fig,  guava,  lime,  and  other  tropical 
and  subtropical  fruits.  Apples  have  been  grown  on  the 
higher  elevations  of  Hawaii,  but  plums,  pears  and  apri- 
cots have  not  yet  been  made  to  succeed  to  any  extent. 

Vegetable  gardening  is  conducted  chiefly  by  the  Chi- 
nese, who  grow  most  of  the  commoner  and  more  easily 
managed  vegetables.  These  are  marketed  from  house 
to  house  in  baskets,  balanced  on  a  pole  over  the  shoul- 
der. The  taro  (Colocasin),  which  when  manufactured 
into  "poi "  forms  tho  chief  food  of  the  natives,  is  also 
now  grown  chiefly  by  the  Chinese. 

In  floriculture,  asters  and  carnations  and  a  few  other 
flowers  are  produced  by  tho  Portuguese  and  natives  in 
the  vicinity  of  Honolulu  for  sule  in  the  flower  market, 
which  consists  of  the  open  sidewalk  lined  with  Hawaiian 
men  and  women  sitting  against  the  buildings  sleeping 
or  smoking  or  making  "lels."  These  "leis"  (lays)  are 
solid  wreaths  of  flowers,  which,  according  to  Hawaiian 
custom,  are  thrown  about  the  shoulders  of  friends  de- 
parting on  a  voyage.  This  is  mentioned  here  since 
more  flowers  are  probably  sold  in  this  form  than  in  any 
other  way.  Many  plants,  such  as  carnations,  violets, 
pansies  and  tho  like,  when  grown  on  the  lower  lands, 
are  cultivated  in  boxes  raised  some  distance  from  the 
ground,  for  tho  ground  temperature  seems  to  be  rather 
too  high  to  produce  the  best  results.  Hawaii  is  not 
quite  so  much  a  "land  of  flowers"  to  day  as  in  years 
gone  by,  for  in  recent  years  a  most  devastating  pest, 
commonly  known  as  the  Japanese  beetle,  has  driven  the 
rose  and  other  plants  almost  completely  out  of  cultiva 
tlon.  This,  which  is  the  most  important  insect  enemy 
to  horticulture,  has  been  combated  with  its  natural 
enemies  in  the  way  of  fungi,  and,  tbough  still  a  serious 
pest,  its  numbers  are  not  so  great  as  formerly. 

Landscape  gardening  may  be  mentioned,  since  it  beors 
so  close  a  relation  to  horticulture.    Much  money  has 
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been  spent  in  the  "  improvement "  of  home  grounds,  and 
■ome  architectural  gardening  is  to  be  found,  but  natu- 
ralistic landscape  gardening  is,  as  yet,  in  its  Infancy  in 
the  islands,  though  nature  furnishes  so  many  excellent 
types. 

Possibilities  or  HoRTicr:.Tt;B«.-There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  climate*  and  the  qualities  of  the  soils 
are  such  as  to  give  to  thin  country  a  very  brilliant  fu- 
ture in  the  production  of  varied  aud  superior  horticul- 
tural products.  The  amount  of  available  land,  however, 
is  limited,  since  the  larger  tillable  tracts  are  already 
used  in  the  production  of  sugar-cane,  and  will  probably 
remain  so  occupied.  Still  there  are  a  good  many  small 
areas  admirably  adapted  to  horticulture. 

Then,  too,  the  matter  of  market  is  one  which  must  be 
considered,  since  for  all  articles  which  cannot  be 
shipped  on  a  sis  days'  voyage,  the  cultivator  is  limited 
at  present  to  but  one  city  of  about  30,000  Inhabitants 
and  another  good-sized  town.  Again,  the  highly  devel- 
oped horticulture  of  California  lies  between  Hawaii  and 
the  great  American  markets.  These  home  towns,  how- 
ever, are  likely  to  double  and  treble  their  present  popu- 
lation during  the  next  few  years,  and  while  there  are 
to-day  many  tons  of  fruit  and  vegetables  imported  from 
California  on  eTery  cold  storage  steamer  which  arrives, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  immediate  cau*e  for  alarm 
regarding  the  market.  An  outlet  for  fruits  and  vege- 
tables during  the  winter  season  i.H  hoped  to  be  found  in 
California,  and  a  colony  of  American  settlers  is  now  de- 
veloping this  trade. 

Many  minor  Industries  are  being  tried,  such  as  the 
cultivation  of  the  vanilla  bean,  various  fiber  plants,  the 
castor  oil  besn, and  the,  like,  and  doubtless  some  of  these 
will  prove  valuable  additions  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
country.  The  future  <«f  Hawaiian  horticulture  is  not  an 
easy  subject  upon  which  to  prophesy  at  the  present 
time,  but  one  upon  which  many  greatly  interested  in 
the  country's  welfare  are  now  thinking.  A  government 
experiment  station  is  greatly  needed  to  aid  in  the  solu- 
tion of  some  problems  connected  with  the  subject. 

J.  E.  Htooixs. 

HAWKWEED.  Uitrnriitm.  Various  species  of 
Crtpis  are  known  as  Hawkhhkari). 

HAWORTHIA  (A.  H.  Hawortb,  an  English  botanist 
of  the  beginning  of  the  century,  who  wrote  much  and 
well  on  succulents).  I.iliaceot,  tribe  A  loineat.  Acaules- 
cent  or  short-stemmed  succulents:  I  vs.  mostly  rather 
small,  crowded  in  short  or  lens  commonly  elongated  ro- 
settes: fls.  white,  rosy-striped,  with  somewhat  irregular 
spreading  limb,  the  style  and  stamens  included.  Cape 
region.  Cultivation  and  propagation  as  for  Aloe,  Gas- 
teriaand  Apicra,  to  which  the  genus  is  closely  related. 
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mticronaio,  23. 
pumila.  TS. 
Radula,  12. 
Hadnla  asperior.  10. 
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reticulata.  33. 
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cx\  Arrangement  of  Irs.  many-rank* 
J.  rigida.  Haw.  (H.  trpdnsa.  Haw. 


albicans.  2S. 
altilinea,  23. 
ni-K'-hnoides,  24. 
aristala.  ID. 
asperula.  19. 
attenuata.  7. 
coarctata,  0. 
concara,  16. 
cuspidntn.  30. 
cymbtrtolia,  10. 
cymbiformis,  16. 
expansa,  3. 
fiwlata.  8. 
htrbaeta.  22 

A.  Foliage  on  an  elongated  stem.  {Aspect  of  Apicra.) 
B.  Lvs.  concai-e,  ntvtr  coarsely  tchue -dotted. 
c.  Arrangement  of  lvs.  3-ranktd. 

1.  vifCOia,  Haw.  ( A  lot  vi*cbsa,  Linn.  A .  triangularis. 
Lam.  Aplera  visedsa,  Willd.  I.  Lvn.  broad  and  short, 
densely  imbricated,  appressed,  with  spreading  apex, 
minutely  scabrous  or  viscidly  punctate.  B.M.  814. -In 
the  tvpe  the  leaf  rows  are  vertical,  but  i 
varieties  occur,  in  some  of  which  they  are 
spirally  twisted. 

2.  tOrtuoM,  Haw.  {Aide  lortuisa.  Haw.).  Lvs.  more 
elongate,  less  crowded,  not  spreading  at  apex,  in  strongly 
twisted  rows,  scabrous.  B.M.  1337  (as  A  lot  rigida ) . - 
Varies  into  several  named  forms. 

if:  $tetn  shorter, 
A  lot  rigida,  Ker- 

Gawl.  A .  expdnsa.  Haw.).  Lvs.  spreading  or  recurred, 
somewhat  attenuate,  scabrous  on  the  back.  L.  B.  C. 
15:1430. 

4.  scabra,  Haw.  (Aide  scabra,  Schult.  f.).  Lvs.  sub- 
erect  in  a  shorter  rosette  than  usual,  thick  and  rather 
obtuse,  nearly  plane  above,  both  faces  rugose-sca- 
brous. 

BO.  Lvs.  mostly  biconvex,  white-dotted. 

5.  Relnwardtii,  Haw.  {Aide  Reinwardtii,  Salra-Dyck). 
Fig.  1022.  Lvs.  erect,  often  plauo-convex,  indexed  at 
apex,  very  acute,  somewhat  veined  beneath,  the  back  or 
both  faces  with  numerous  elevated  white  tubercles  in 
more  or  less  evident  rows. 

6.  COarct&ta,  Haw.  (IT.  Re\ntcardtii  vlridis,  Aid* 
coarctata,  Schult.  f. ).  Lvs.  thicker,  clearer  green  and 
more  succulent,  strongly  biconvex,  the  back  with  a  few 
scattered,  scarcely  elevated  whitish  dots. 

A  A.  Foliage  in  a  compact 
rvsettt, 

D.  Margin  of  lvt. 

c.   Shape  Irs. 

(A*perl  tome  what  of 
Aloe  hnmihs.) 

l».  The  lvt.  coarsely  %ch>tc- 
tubtrcutaU. 

7.  attenuata.  Haw.  (Alt* 
nttemtdia.  Haw.  ApXeroat- 
fcMudto.Willd.).  Lvs.  thick, 
attenuate,  rigidly  spreading, 
mther  concavo-convex,  sca- 
brous or  often  white-dotted 
alvovo.  the  back  with  the 
white  tubercles  mostly  in 
transverse  rows.  B.M.  1345 
(as  Aloe  Uadula). 

h.  fascist*.  Daw.  (Ah',' 
fascial  a,  Salm-I>yck. 
.lutero  fasciiita,  Willd.). 
Lvs.  more  turgid,  suberect, 
merely  acute,  not  scabrous, 
the  largo  white  dorsal  tuber- 
cles confluent  in  rather  dis- 
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».  margariUfsra,  Haw.  {H.  major,  Duval.  Aloe  mar- 
gnritllera ,  Burm.  |.  Lvs.  turbid,  spreading,  merely  acute, 
both  faces  with  scattered  coarse  white  tubercles,  which 
oft«n  turn  trre.  n  on  the  upper  surface.  P.U.57.  Varies 

DO.  The  lvs.  less  conspicuously  white  tuberculate. 


10.  ra#A**,B*k.(Ji/*«™ffd«a,S»im-Dyek.  H.Hddula 


11.  tubulat*.  Bak.  (Al&t  subulata,  Salm-Dyck).  Like 
the  preceding,  but  the  scattered  or  rugosely  confluent 
tubercles  very  small,  whitish. 

12.  Badala,  Maw.  (Aide  ltdduta.  J  acq,.  Ap\cra  ltd- 
dula,  Willd.).  Lvs.  shorter,  the  white  tubercles  finer. 
Cape. 

13.  hybrid*.  Haw.  Lv«.  short,  more  turgid,  the  upper 
face  somewhat  rugose,  the  lower  with  scattered  green 
tubercle*.  Capet 

oc.  Shape  of  lvs.  orate  to  deltoid,  succulent,  not  tuber- 
tulate,  spreading,  the  rosette  ottm  somewhat 
elongated. 

14.  tMMllaU,  Haw.  [Aloe  tessellAta,  Schult.  f.).  Lvs. 
acute  or  acuminate,  setose  I  y  denticulate,  scabrous  be- 
neath, the  smooth  upper  surface  with  pale  lines  anas- 
tomosing in  squares. 

15.  recta-**.  Haw.  (Aloe  recurva.  Haw.  Ap\cra  re- 
etirtNi, Willd.).  Ltb.  entire,  scabrous  beneath,  the  smooth 
upper  surface  longitudinally  pale  striate.  B.M.  1353. 

10.  evmbifGrais,  Haw. ( //.  cone.) rn .  Haw.  Aldeeymbi- 
fSrmis.  Haw.  A .  cymba-Mia,  Sclirad.  Ap\era  eumba-- 
filia,  Willd. ).  Lvs.  entire,  smooth,  rather  obtuse,  longi- 
tudinally striate.  B.M.  8412. 

ccc.  Shape  ot  Ivs.  cunealely  prismatic,  pellucid. 
D.   The  lr§.  ereel,  oblique!*  truncate,  tcilh  deltoid,  pale- 
striate  apex. 

17.  miribilis.  Haw.  {Aide  mirdbilis.  Haw.  ApXera 
mirdbilie,  WiUd.).  Lvs.  ciliate-denti.ulate  on  margin 
and  keel,  sparingly  rubcrculate  beneath.    B.M.  1.154. 

18.  atpernl*. Haw.  ( Aloe  aspirula,  Schult.  f.).  Lvs. 
entire,  finely  scabrous. 

19.  rttOS*.  flaw.  (Aide  retusa,  Linn,  .lplrrn  rrtitsa, 
WillJ.  Catcvala  retina,  Medic).  Lvh.  entire,  smooth. 
B.M.  45.V 
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do.  The  lvs.  ereeto-spreading,  pointed,  smooth. 

20.  euspidiU,  Haw.  {Aide  cuspidata,  Schult.  f.).  Lvs. 
stout,  rather  concave,  entire,  nearly  erect,  the  setulose 
apes  obscurely  longitudinally  or  reticulately  striate  and 
sometimes  truncate,  but  very  obliquely  so. 

21.  ttogld*.  Haw.  {Aide  turgida,  Schult.  f.).  Lvs. 
small,  spreading,  very  turgid,  acute,  entire,  longitudi- 
nally striAte. 

22.  reticulata,  Haw.  ( .4  Io«  reftcuMto.Haw.  A.pumila, 
Linn.    A.  herbacea,  1>C.    A.  arachno\des  reticulata. 
ApXcra  reticulata,  Willd.).    Lvs.  as  in  the  last,  or 
slightly  ciliate  on  the  angles,  the  striations  ansstomo 
sing.  B.M.  1315.  L.B.C.  14:1354. 

23.  altillne*.  Haw.  (It.  mucronita.  It.  Umpida  ami 
H.  aristata.  Haw.  Aloe  altillnea,  Schult.  f. ).  Lvs.  en- 
tire, aristately  pointed,  longitudinally  striate. 

24.  arachnoidal,  Ut>m.{Alde  araehnoXdea,  Mill.  ApXcra 
arachnoXdes,  Willd.  Caterata  arachnoXdea,  Medic). 
Lvs.  more  flattened-trlquetrous,  aristately  pointed,  the 
angles  ciliate-toothed.  B.M.  750. 

bb.  Margin  and  keel  of  lvs.  homy -bordered. 
25.albie*ns.  Haw.  (U.  laris.  Haw.  Aloe  lavigata, 
Schult.  A.  Albicans,  Haw.  A .  marginata,  Lam.  ApXcra 
dlbicans,  Willd.).  Lvs.  broad,  3-sided,  acute,  entire, 
smooth  or  with  a  few  dorsal  tubercles,  white-bordered. 
B.M.  1452.  William  Tkslbav. 

HAWTHORN.  See  Cratmgus. 

HAWTHORN.  EAST  INDIAN.  Raphiolepis  ocata. 

HAZARDIA  (Barclay  Hasard,  Californian  botanist). 
Compfaitie.  This  Includes  a  small  Californian  subshrub, 
with  silvery  leaves  ami  peculiar,  not  pretty,  heads  of  fls., 
borne  in  August.  It  is  suitable  for  rockeries  and  bed- 
ding out,  but  there  arc  better  woolly-leaved  plants  in 
cult.  The  genus  has  about  4  species  of  stout,  tomentose, 
deciduous  shrubs  of  the  islands  off  tbo  coast  of  Calif.: 
heads  white-tomentose,  numerous,  in  large  cymoso  pani- 
cles, which  terminate  the  branches;  rays  5-8,  neutral, 
very  short,  ligulate  or  irregularly  5-tootbed  or  lobed, 
pale  yellow  changing  to  brownish  purple.  In  1887  E.  L. 
Greene  made  this  new  genus,  remarking  that  it  differs 
from  Diplostepblum  mainly  In  habit,  the  paucity,  re- 
duced size,  and  different  color  of  its  rays.  It  also  lacks 
the  tuft  of  hairs  characteristic  of  the  style-tips  of  Co- 
rethrogyne. 

detonsa,  E.  L.  Greene. {Corethrigyne  detinta,  Greene). 
Lvs.  of  firm  texture,  3-5  In.  long,  ohovate-oblong, 
coarsely  serrate;  upper  surf  see  of  older  Ivs.  partly  di- 
vested of  the  white  t omentum  which  covers  all  other 
parts  of  the  plant.  p,  Kranckacri  and  W.  M. 

HAZEL.  See  Cory  tut.  Chilean  Hue)  la  Oevuina 
Arellano. 

HEAL-ALL.  Drunella. 

HEART'S  EASE.  Old  English  name  for  Pansy,  Viola 
tricolor. 

HEARTSEED  or  BALLOON  VINE.  Cardiospermum . 

HEATH,  HEATHER.  The  common  Heather  of  Old 
World  literature  is  a  hardy  plant,  Calluna  vulgaris. 
The  greenhouse  Heaths  are  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Europe,  and  belong  to  the  genus  Erica.  For 
St.  Dabeoc's  Heath,  see  Ifaba-cia. 

HEATING  is  discussed  under  Orernhouse  If  rating. 
Construction  and  Management. 

HEBECLlNIUM.  All  referred  to  A'upaforiuiw. 

HECHTIA  (J.  G.  H.  Hecht,  who  died  In  1837).  Jlro- 
melidctar.  A  genus  of  15  species  of  Mexican  succulent 
plants,  one  of  which  is  perhaps  cult,  iu  a  very  few  fan- 
ciers' collections  of  tender  plants  for  Its  dense  rosettes 
of  recurved  spiny  lvs..  which  are  purple  above  from  the 
middle  to  the  t  ipaud  silvery  benesth.  The  genus  is  distin- 
guished by  havlngdiceclous  fls.  The  fls.  have  no  decora- 
tive value,  being  one-third  of  an  inch  across,  white,  in 
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small  sessile.  Miliary,  yellow-braeted  heads,  borne  at  In- 
tervals of  an  loch  or  ao  on  a  very  slender  scape  2  ft. 
lung.  Give  perforated  pot*  and  high  temperature.  Mon. 
by  C.  Mes  la  DC.  Mon.  l'ban.  9:543-551  (1896). 

glomerata,  Zuec.(i7.  Ghilibrechtii,  Lem.).  Lvs.  10-18 
la.  long,  rigid,  leathery,  9-12  lines  wide  at  base,  nar- 
rowed gradually  to  the  sharp-pointed  apex  :  bract* 
sheathing,  acuminate  :  corolla  3-lobod  nearly  to  the 
tiaae;  aumena  6:  ovary  3-celled.  P.M.  5842.  I.H. 
10:378.  — Soil  of  chopped  moss,  old  manure  and  charcoal. 


,  (Greek,  itrtrt  imelt).  Lnbxata.  Amlki 
•-an  Pennyroyal.  Tbi«  la  a  plant  of  no  ornamental 
value,  but  the  seeds  aro  offered  by  our  nurserymen  to 
those  who  cultivate  the  plant  for  its  medicinal  oil,  which 
is  commonly  sold  in  drug  stores.  It  is  claimed  to  be  offen- 
sive to  mosquitoes,  and  the  plant  can  be  easily  natu- 
ralised in  dry,  sandy  spots.  It  is  common  in  woods  and 
along  roads.  The  genus  has  about  1U  species,  all  Amer- 
ican. The  Pennyroyal  of  the  Old  World  Is  Mentha  Pa 
Ugium,  sometimes  cult,  for  Its  lvs.  and  tops,  which  are 
used  aa  culinary  herb*. 

pulegiotdea,  Pers.  American  Pennyroyal.  Annual, 
<M8  in.  high:  atera  very  slender,  much  branched,  pu- 
bescent :  lvs.  opposite,  ovate  to  oblong-obovatc,  spar- 
ingly serrate  In  the  upper  portion,  mostly  obtuse  at  the 
apex  and  narrowed  at  the  bane,  >4-lJ<  in.  long:  fls.  In 
miliary  clusters;  corolla  purple,  2-lipped,  the  lower  one 
with  3  large  lobes.  July-Sep.  B.B.  3:100. 

HEDERA  (ancient  Latin  name  of  the  Ivy).  Arnlin- 
rem.  lvr.  Ornamental  evergreen  climbing  shrubs,  with 
alternate,  entire  or  palmately  3-5-lobed,  long-petioled 
Iva.,  Inconspicuous  greenish  fls.  In  terminal,  peduocled 
umbels,  appearing  in  fall,  and  black,  rarely  yellow,  red 
or  whitish  berries.  Somesmall-lvd.  fonu*  may  be  grown 
North  if  protected  during  the  winter,  but  moot  of  the 
larger-lvd.  and  variegated  forms  are  too  tender  north 
of  the  middle  states.  The  Ivy  Is  a  very  valuable  plant 
for  covering  walls,  rocks,  trunks  of  trees  and  trellis- 
work,  and  sometimes  climbs  very  high.  It  may  also  be 
used  for  covering  walls  in  cool  greenhouses,  for  screens 
in  drawing-rooms  and  for  hanging  baskets.  It  is  a  pop- 
ular window-garden  plant,  enduring  many  uncongenial 
eondttionsand  thriving  without  bright  sunlight.  In  shady 
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places  under  trees  it  makes  a  handsome  evergreen  car- 
pet, and  I*  also  often  used  for  borders  of  shrubberies  or 
dower  beds.  It  grows  in  almost  any  soil,  but  best  in  a 
somewhat  moist  and  rich  one,  and  in  shaded  positions. 
The  climbing  or  creeping  branches  do  not  flower;  fls. 
are  produced  on  erect,  bushy  branches,  appearing  on 
old,  high-climbing  plants  only.  Prop,  by  cuttings  of 
half-ripened  wood  at  any  time  of  the  year  in  the  green- 
house or  in  frames,  or,  In  more  temperate  regions,  in 


the  open  ground  iu  fall ;  gentle  bottom  heat  will  1 
the  development  of  roots  considerably;  also  Increased 
by  layers  and  by  aeeds.  The  slow-growing  forms,  espe- 
cially the  shrubby  ones,  are  often  grafted  on  cuttings  of 
strong-growing  varieties.  Two  species  in  Eu.,  N.  Afr. 
and  Asia.  Fls.  perfect ;  calyx  5- toothed  ;  petals  and 
stamens  5:  ovary  5-cclled:  fr.  a  3-5- seeded  berry.  Many 
Aral  lads  have  been  described  formerly  as  species  of 
lledera  which  are  now  referred  to  other  genera.  A  good 
popular  monograph  is  Shirley  Hibberd'a  "Tho  Ivy:  A 
Monograph,  comprising  the  history,  uses,  characteris- 
tics, and  affinities  of  the  plant,  and  a  descriptive  list  of 
all  the  garden  Ivies  In  cultivation."  London,  1872. 

Helix,  Linn.  Ivy.  English  lvr.  Fig.  1023.  High 
climbing  or  creeping:  lvs.  usually  3-5-lobed,  dark  green 
above,  pale  or  yellowish  green  beneath,  — those  of  the 
dowering  branches  entire,  generally  ovate:  calyx  with 
minute  teeth ;  calyx,  pedicels  and  tips  of  young  branches 
covered  with  grayish  white  stellate  hairs:  fr.  black, 
sometimes  yellow.  Eu.,  Canaries,  N.  Afr.,  Asia.— A 
very  variable  species,  of  which  more  than  GO  varieties 
are  cult,  in  European  gardens.  Some  of  the  most  re- 
markable aro  the  following :  Var.  Algerians!*,  Hon. 
Lvs.  roundish  or  broadly  ovate,  entire  or  slightly  3- lobed, 
rather  large,  bright  green  ;  a  variegated  form  has  the 
lvs.  edged  yellowish  white.  Var.  arborescens,  Loud. 
(II.  arbdrea,  Ilort.).  Not  climbing,  forming  an  erect, 
low  shrub:  lvs.  ovate  to  elliptic,  entire.  This  variety  is 
gained  by  using  flowering  branches  for  propagation. 
There  are  also  some  variegated  forms,  aa  Silver  t^aeen, 
with  silvery  variegated  lvs.  Var.  aarantlaca,  Andre. 
Lvs.  rather  small,  ovate  or  triangular-ovate,  entire  or 
3-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  often  with  few  coarse  teeth, 
greyish  green:  fr.  orange-red.  R.H.  1884:84.  Var. 
C&naritana,  DC.  Lvs.  large,  roundish  ovate,  entire  or 
slightly  3-lobed,  bright  or  yellowish  green,  to.  8  in. 
broad,  those  of  flowering  branches  often  broader  than 
long.  Canaries.  Tender.  Var.  Clvendlshi,  Hon.  (var. 
tnargin&ta  minor,  Hort. ).  Slow-growing,  with  rather 
small  dull  green  lvs.,  edged  creamy  white,  striped  red 
or  pink  in  fall.  Var.  chrysocarp*,Ten.  (//.  cXrynxdrpa , 
Walsh.  H.  poetarttm,  Bertol.).  Lva.  rather  small,  usu- 
ully  3-lobed,  grayish  green:  fr.  yellow.  Var.  oonglom- 
erata,  Hort.  Slow-growing:  lvs.  crowded,  small,  entire 
or  3-lobed,  undulate.  R.H.  1890,  p.  163.  Var.  ercnata, 
Hort.  (U.  vitifMia  and  II.  digitiila  mom,  Hort.).  Simi- 
lar to  var.  dlgftata,  but  lobes  shorter  and  broader,  cre- 
nate  at  the  margin,  light  green.  Var.  deltoidea,  Hort. 
Lva.  rather  small,  bluntly  deltoid,  almost  entire,  blackish 
green,  changing  to  dull  purplish  bronxe  In  fall.  Var. 
digitatn.  Loud.  Lvs.  rather  small,  deeply  palmately 
lobed,  with  narrow  lobes  and  prolonged  middle  lobe. 
M.D.0. 1697:229.  S.H.  2:237.  Var.  Donerailensis.  Hort. 
Lvs.  small,  usually  3-lobed,  with  rather  short,  spreading 
lateral  lobes:  of  compact  growth.  Var.  gridus,  Hort. 
Lva.  rather  small,  with  broad,  short  lobes,  dull  green, 
bronzy  in  fall.  Var.  Hlbernien,  Koehne  (B.  Scitita, 
Hort.).  Lvs.  large,  with  short  and  broad  lobes.  Var. 
lob&ta  major,  Hort.  Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  Iva. 
somewhat  smaller,  more  deeply  lobed  and  lobes  nar- 
rower. Var.  macula. ta,  Hort.  (IT.  latifdlia  mneul&la, 
Hort.).  Similar  to  var.  Htbemiea:  lvs.  spotted  and 
striped  yellowish  white.  Var.  Maderensis  variegata, 
Hort.  Similar  to  var.  Cauarieusis:  lvs.  not  or  slightly 
lobed,  edged  white.  Tender.  O.C.  II.  15:657.  Var. 
margins  ta,  Hort.  Lvs.  broadly  triangular-ovate,  irreg- 
ularly bordered  yellowish  whito,  striped  red  or  pink  in 
fall:  of  somewhat  slow  growth.  Var.  marginita  rubra, 
Ilort.  (vars.  tricolor,  tltgantiMtima,  VaUiti,  Hort.). 
L  ke  the  preceding,  but  edges  of  lvs.  becoming  red  in 
fall.  Var.  marmor&ta,  Hort.  Similar  to  var.  Hibernica, 
but  Irs,  irregularly  blotched  yellowish  white.  Var.  peJ- 
mata,  Hort.  Similar  to  var.  digitata,  but  lobes  broader, 
and  middle  lobe  not  much  prolonged.  Var.  rh6mbea, 
Arb.  Kew.  (II.  rhtmbea,  Slcb.  A  Zuce.).  Lvs.  rather 
small,  generally  broadly  ovate,  entire  or  slightly  lobed, 
those  of  flowering  branches  elliptic  or  rhombic-ovate, 
narrowed  toward  the  base.  Japan.  .Var.rhombea-varie- 
ffata,  Ilort.  ( //.  $ukmttrgindta ,  Hibberd.  H.  Japiniea 
m r irgdln ,  Ilort.  H.  Japdnica  argtntra,  Hort.).  Lva. 
like  those  of  the  preceding,  but  with  narrow  white  mar- 
gins. Var.  sagittifalla,  Hort.  Lvs.  rather  small,  with 
triangular  middle  lobe  and  short,  blunt  lateral  lobes. 
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■lull  dark  green.  Var.  verisgata,  Ilort.  Lvs.  lighter 
green,  edged  and  blotched  yellowish  while. 

Colcbica,  C.  Koch  (H.  Hagneriana,  Hort.  E.  eoriicea, 
Hibberd).  High  climbing,  but  usually  less  high  than 
the  common  Ivy.  Lvs  Urge,  broadly  ovate,  cordate, 
almost  entire,  rarely  slightly  3-lobed,  bright  green,  of 
firm 'texture,  those  of  flowering  branches  generally  ob- 
lonic-ovate  :  calyx  lobe*  triangular-ovate,  conspicuous; 
calyx,  pedicels  and  tips  of  young  branches  coated  with 
golden  yellow  scale*:  fr.  black.  W.  Asia.  Var.  den- 
Ut«,  Hibberd  ( H .  dentata,  Hort.).  Lvs.  with  remote 
small  teeth,  of  somewhat  thinner  texture.  U.M.  30:  388. 
Var.  parpftrea,  Hibberd.  Lvs.  purplish. 

Alfud  Rehdeb. 

HEDGES.  Living  green  fences  are  used  for  two  dis- 
tinct purposes— defense  and  ornament.  Ornameutal 
Heslge*  may  be  rendered  defensive  by  stretching  tightly 
2  or  3  strands  of  barbed  wire  through  the  center  of  the 
Hedge.  So  far,  no  plant  haa  yet  been  tested  that  meets 
all  the  requirements  of  the  farmer  for  a  truly  Impass- 
able barrier,  although  the  Osage  orange  (Madura  an- 
mnttaea)  possesses  more  rccommendable  feature!  than 
any  other  hardy  tree.  This  tree,  however,  is  not  hardy 
in  the  northernmost  states.  Next  to  this,  perhaps,  ranks 
the  honey  locust  (Oleditschia  triacanthot),  with  many 
warm  admirers  and  advocates.  The  hawthorn  of  Europe 
t  Crataegus  Oxyaeantha)  may  not  be  planted  in  this 
country  with  any  chance  of  success,  owing  to  fungous 
enemies,  and  all  of  the  large-sited  thorny  shrubs  fail  in 
important  characters.  A  perfect  thorn  Hedge  requires 
unremitting  care,  and  must  conform  to  an  established 
rule,  the  most  important  being  entire  freedom  from 
weeds  and  a  systematic  pruning.  The  preparation  of 
the  soil  for  a  Hedge  consists  in  thoroughly  plowing  and 
•-ullivating  an  area  6  feet  wide  and  the  length  the  Hedge 
is  proposed  to  extend.  If  this  spaceshould  be  fertilized 
and  cropped  the  year  previous  to  planting,  vegetation 
will  be  greatly  accelerated.  The  plant*  must  be  short- 
ened, both  top  and  root,  and  set  9  Inches  apart  in  a 
single  row.  The  double  row,  as  formerly  advised  by 
some  growers,  Is  now  practically  obsolete,  and  justly 
so,  being  difficult  to  cultivate  and  preserve  free  from 
weeds.  A  trench  or  furrow  is  opened  through  tbo  center 
of  the  cultivated  strip  of  a  sufficient  depth  to  admit  tbo 
roots  without  bending  In  setting,  the  soil  must  be 
made  Ann  with  the  aid  of  a  rammer,  a  practice  unex- 
celled for  aiding  growth,  and,  indeed,  preserving  plant- 
life  after  removal.  Pruning  is  simply  an  annual  neces- 
sity from  the  first,  excepting  when  the  Hedge  Is  in- 
tended to  be  plashed,  and  even  In  such  cases,  after  the 
laying  process,  pruning  must  never  be  omitted  during 
summer.  This  work  is  greatly  accelerated  and  conse- 
quents cheapened  by  shearing  when  the  plants  are 
young  and  tender,  say  during  the  month  of  July.  As  to 
the  best  outline,  a  plain  triangle,  or  what  may  be  more 
sightly,  the  curvilinear  or  Gothic  arch.  Is  desirable,  and 
a  flat  t»p  Is  to  be  discouraged,  as  a  body  of  snow  lodged 
on  the  latter  Invariably  Injures  the  symmetry  and  beauty 
of  any  Hedge.  The  ornamental  Hedge  proper  may  be 
cither  evergreen  or  deciduous,  and  yet  in  the  so-called 
•  'aiifornia  privet  (Ligustrum  ornlifolium)  are  united, 
to  a  certain  extent,  both  conditions.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration its  almost  faultless  character  for  the  purrtose, 
we  may  assign  it  a  prominent  position  at  the  head  of  the 
list. 

Among  atrictly  evergreen  plants,  the  Norway  spruce 
i  Pitta  exeelsa )  succeeds  most  satisfactorily.  Foracom- 
hination  of  cheapness  and  general  utility,  the  American 
arborvlue  {Thuja  occidental!*)  may  be  placed  next, 
although  for  decided  beauty  nothing  can  supplant  the 
common  hemlock  (  Tsuga  Canadensis).  The  number  of 
available  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  suitable  for  Hedg- 
ing is  so  extensive  that  to  specify  even  a  few  is  unnec- 
essary. Flowering  shrubs  may,  however,  claim  prefer- 
ence, and  such  attractive  species  as  Cydonia  Japonic  a, 
Peutsia  sen  bra,  some  of  the  spireas,  viburnums,  etc., 
may  be  employed  with  good  effect.  Species  of  Berberls 
are  occasionally  used  with  marked  success,  especially 
the  purple-leaved  variety,  although  rather  formal  In 
character.  The  most  serious  annoyance  to  the  Hedge 
grower  I*  the  presence  of  unwelcome  woody  vines,  such 
a*  poison  Ivy  (Rhus  Toxicodendron),  Japan  evergreen 


honeysuckle  (Lonictra  Jnponiea),  etc.,  aud  the  only 
remedy  Is  to  persistently  remove  them  by  bBnd  as  soon 
as  discovered.  The  attacks  of  insects  may  be  treated 
similarly  to  those  which  Injure  our  trees  aud  shrubs. 
The  charming  little  Jicrberis  Thunbergi  Is  a  model  of 
Ix-uuty  and  utility,  owing  to  the  brilliant  autumnal  tints 
of  Its  foliage  aud  abundant  crops  of  scarlet  fruit.  Other 
good  plants  for  special  uses  are  Russian  mulberry, 
Rhamnus,  and  Ligustmm  Ibola.       Josiah  Hoopes. 

HEDYCHIUM  (Greek,  sweet  snow;  tho  large  white  fls. 
are  sweet  scented),  ifeitamindcta*.  Buttekplt  Lilt. 
Ginokb  Lilt.  Garland  Flower.  Something  like  25 
tropical  Asian  erect,  leafy,  rhixomatous  herbs  allied  to 
canua  and  ginger.  Fls.  In  a  terminal  spike  or  tbyrse; 
stamen  1,  with  a  2-loculed  anther  surrounding  the  style; 
ataminodia  sometimes  present;  flower-tube  slender,  with 
six  divisions,  one  of  which  is  enlarged  and  lip-like. 
Hedychiums  are  strong-growing  plants,  very  orna- 
mental, both  in  foliage  and  in  flower.  They  are  essen- 
tially fall  bloomers,  although  they  may  be  made  to 
bloom  more  or  less  continuously  under  glass.  After 
blooming,  gradually  dry  off  the  rhlxomes,  and  let  them 
rest  for  a  time.  Pot  them  up  in  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer, and  give  them  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  water  and 
an  occasional  supply  of  liquid  manure.  The  rhixomes 
may  be  divided  every  two  or  three  years.  They  need 
an  abundance  of  water.  In  fact,  the  pots  may  be  set 
half  their  depth  in  water,  and  U .  coronarium  is  often 
Immersed  until  only  the  crown  is  emersed.  The  com- 
mon white-flowered  species  is  17.  coronarium.  This  re- 
quires warmhou.se  treatment  for  best  results,  although 
it  often  flowers  well  when  plunged  In  a  warm,  half- 
shady  place  in  the  open.  The  species  do  not  stand  frost, 
but  they  may  be  left  out  in  the  South  if  well  protected. 
The  flowers  are  very  fragrant;  in  fact,  their  odor  may 
be  too  heavy  for  a  small  room. 

A.  Fls.  white. 

coronation!,  Ktnnig.  Three  to  5  ft.:  lvs.  canna-like, 
green,  pointed:  fls.  very  largo  (3-4  In.  across),  long- 
tubed,  pure  white  or  the  Hp  sometimes  blotched  green, 
the  3  outer  segments  narrow,  the  Hp  large  and  erect 
and  more  or  less  lobed.  India.  B.M.  708.  L.B.C.  6:507. 
-Handsome  and  worthy.  Needs  warm  quarters.  Said 
to  have  been  sold  as  Myrosma  tamatolia,  but  that 
name  belongs  to  a  wholly  different  plant. 

aa.  Fls.  yellow  or  red. 

flavum,  Roxbg.  Fls.  large,  orange;  corolla  tube  cylin- 
drical, 2'-,  in.  long;  segments  spreading,  tbo  outer  ones 
linear,  acute  and  an  inch  or  so  long,  the  lip  very  largo 
and  rounded,  refuse  ;  stamen  not  exserted.  India. 
B.M.3033(and  23781). 

Qardnerianum,  Roscoe.  Tall:  fls.  light  yellow,  odd, 
short-stalked  In  the  terminal  spike,  but  the  red  filament 
long-projected  beyond  the  segments;  lip  oval  aud  short 
3-toothed,  the  other  segments  narrow:  fr.  red  and 
showy.  India.  B.M.  6913.  B.R.  9:774.  J. H.  III.  32:239 
(In  fruit).  O.  C.  III.  11:176  (plate  erroneously  labeled 
If.  coronarium ).—  The  best  of  the  genus,  and  hardier 
than  11.  coronarium. 

cocci nenm.  Bitch. -Ham.  Fls.  rather  small,  scarlet,  the 
filament  long-prujectetl ;  lip  nearly  or  quite  entire:  fl.- 
bracts  conspicuous.  India.  L.B.I'.  8:705.       L.  H.  B. 

HEDYSARUM  (Greek  for  sweet  smell  I.  Leguminbsa-. 
Two  or  3  North  American  herbs,  and  about  60  in  the  Old 
World.  Perennial  h<-rba  or  subshrubs,  with  odd  pinnate 
lvs.,  and  often  showy  racemes  of  red,  purple  or  white, 
small  pea  like  fls.;  calyx  0-cleft,  the  teeth  nearly  equal. 
Standard  olieordote  or  obnvate;  keel  nearly  straight  and 
longer  than  the  wings;  stamens  9  and  1;  fr.  a  flattened 
jointed  pod.  Vcrv  closely  allied  to  Dcsmodlum,  but  tho 
lntler  genus  has  3-foliste  lvs.  Many  of  the  Hedysarums 
are  attractive  border  plants.  They  are  of  easiest  culture 
in  a  light  and  open,  well-drained  soil.  Give  a  sunny 
place.  Hardy.  Prop,  by  division  and  seeds.  For  the 
Sainfoin,  sometimes  known  as  JI.  Onobrychis,  see  Ono- 
brychis. 

A.  Fls.  normally  red  (varying  to  white). 
coronarium.  Linn.  French  Honttsitklb.  Perennial 
or  blt  nninl,  2-4  ft.  tall,  branchy.   An  old  garden  plant 
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with  red,  fragrant  fls.,  crowded  In  Miliary  spike*  or 
raceme ■ :  It*,  with  3-7  pairs  of  elliptic  or  roundish, 
somewhat  pubescent  Ifts.  Eu.  Var.  album,  Hort.,  has 
white  H«. 

aa.  Fls.  normally  purple  (varying  to  white). 

multijiigum,  Maxim  Hardy  perennial  of  angular, 
straggling  growth,  2-5  ft.  blgb,  Tery  showy,  and  worthy 
of  general  cult.  Pis.  violet  or  putpltsh  magenta,  with 
yellow  blotches,  In  racemes  8-18  in.  long,  all  summer: 
Irs.  4-6  in.  long,  containing  6-12  pairs  of  grayish  green 
oval,  small  lfts.  Mongolia.  On.  53:1170.  U.C.  III.  18:8, 
0.  —  Of  recent  introduction.  Very  fine  for  rockwork. 

bo  re  Ms,  Nutt.  (H.  Amerieanum,  Britt.).  Erect  or 
half-decumbent  berb,  simply  or  nearly  so,  1-3  ft. :  Ifts. 
5-10  pair*,  glabrous,  oblong  or  oblanceolate:  (Is.  violet- 
purple,  varying  to  white,  the  calyx  teeth  ovate-acute  and 
shorter  than  the  tube.  Labrador  and  northern  N.  Eng- 
land across  the  continent. 

Mackeniii,  Richards.  Much  like  the  last,  but  some- 
what pubescent:  flu.  larger,  calyx  teeth  awl-like  and 
acuminate,  and  longer  than  the  tube.  Colo  N.  and  W. 

L.  H.  B. 

HEDYSCEPE  (Greek,  svett  covering).  Palmacecs. 
I'mmkblla  I'aln.  This  includes  one  of  the  many  palms 
knowu  to  the  trade  as  a  Kentia,  and  resembles  that 
genus  in  habit  and  foliage,  but  is  distinct  in  Mower.  In 
Kentia  the  lis.  are  arranged  in  4  ranks,  and  the  ovule  is 
fastened  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  while  in  Hedyscrpe 
(and  its  cultivated  allies,  Kentiopnis,  Veilcbia,  Ncnga, 
Archontophamix,  Rhopalostylia  and  Dlctyosperma)  the 
fls.  are  spirally  arranged  in  the  branches  of  the  spadix, 
and  the  ovule  is  fasteucd  at  the  side.  Prom  the  allies 
above  mentioned  Hedysccpe  is  distinguished  by  the 
following  characters  :  stamiuato  lit.  with  narrowly  lan- 
ceolate sepals,  9-V!  stamens,  with  long  filament*  ;  pis- 
tillate fls.  with  petals  like  the  sepal*  and  valrate  at  the 
apex.  As  a  house  plant,  //.  Canterburyana  In  dwarfer 
and  more  spreading  than  tho  two  lloweaa,  and  baa  a 
lighter  shade  ot  green. 

H.  CanUrburyann,  a  very  handsome  palm,  Is  the  only 
species  belonging  to  tbe  genus,  and.  like  the  important 
lloweaa  (or  Kentias  of  commercial  horticulture),  is  only- 
known  in  a  wild  state  on  Lord  Howe's  Island,  where  it 


10J4.  Hedyscepe  Canterburyana. 


is  known  as  tbe  "Umbrella  Palm  "from  the  recurving 
habit  of  its  foliage.  It  grows  at  a  greater  altitude  than 
tho  Howeas,  not  appearing  below  the  iNHi-feet  level,  and 
from  this  it  may  he  inferred  that  a  slightly  lower  tempera- 
ture is  more  suitable  for  this  palm ;  hut  in  n  general  way 
the  same  conditions  as  tho*c  required  by  the  so-called 
Kentias  will  give  good  remit*  with  this  subject,  namely, 
a  night  temperature  of  00°  to  C2J  P.,  moderate  shading 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  year,  plenty  of  water,  and 
a  rich  and  rather  heavy  soil.  These  palms  respond 
freely  to  generous  treatment.  Asa  commercial  palm,  //. 
Canterburyana  is  not  very  popular  as  yet,  partly  owing 


to  the  higher  cost  of  seeds  and  the  frequently  low  per 
centage  of  germination,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  in 
a  young  state  this  palm  Is  by  no  means  a  rapid  grower. 
In  regard  to  hardiness  ot  foliage,  it  Is  folly  equal  to  the 
Kentias,  and  for  gracefulness  and  symmetry  of  growth 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  of  the  commercial 
species.   In  8.  Calif,  it  is  cult,  outdoors. 

Canterbury  kna,  H.  Wendl.  &  Drado  (Kintia  Canter 
OMrydna.P.Muell. >.  Umbrblla  Palm.  Pig.  1024.  Tail, 
spineless  palm,  with  a  thick,  stout  candex:  ivs.  termi 
nal,  dense,  equally  plnnatisect,  the  numerous  segments 
linear-lanceolate,  acuminate,  the  lower  nerves  recurved 
at  the  base,  rather  remote  from  tbe  margin;  rachi* 
arched,  recurving:  spadix  with  a  short  peduncle,  and 
thickened,  flexuose  branches;  areola*  lax:  fls.  me<liuro 
fr.  ovoid,  large.  K.H.  1873,  p.218.  P  R.  1:85.  Tho  Illus- 
tration (Pig.  1024)  Is  adapted  from  Martius. 

Jared  O.  Sierra  and  W.  H.  Tatuji. 

HEERIA  (commemorative  of  Oswald  Heer,  Swls* 
botanist).  MelaslomAcea.  Includes  Htterocintron.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Istest  monographer  (Cogoiaux,  DC 
Monogr.  Pbaner.  7),  the  genus  has  6  Mexican  and  Cen 
tral  American  species.  They  are  herbs  or  shrubs,  erect 
or  prostrate,  with  opposite  membranaceous  plnoatelv 
nerved  (rarely  3  nerved)  entire  Ivs.,  and  white,  rose  or 
purple  irregular  fls.  in  panicles  or  rarely  solitary.  Not 
to  be  confounded  with  Centradenia,  which  baa  winged 
stems,  unequal-sided  Ivs.  and  calyx  teeth  small  and 
much  shorter  than  tbe  calyx  tube.  Stamens  8,  very  un- 
equal, tbe  4  larger  ones  with  long  appendages  or  connec- 
tions :  ovary  loculed  :  petals  4.  —  Warmhouse  plants, 
requiring  the  culture  of  Centradenia,  but  grown  chiefly 
for  tbo  fls.,  whereas  Centradenias  are  grown  also  for 
foliage.  H.  rosea,  Triana  ( Heteroc/utron  MrzicAnum, 
Naud.,  H.  rbsmm,  Br.  &  Bouehe)  Is  tbe  only  species 
in  general  cult.  A  foot  or  more  high,  with  4  angled 
(but  not  winged)  stem:  Ivs.  elliptic,  obtuse  or  acute, 
pinnate-nerved  :  tl«.  bright  rose,  in  a  large,  terminal 
panicle. showy.  B.M.5166.  I.H.3:97.  Var. Alba,  Hook.. 
Is  a  wblte-fld.  form.  H.  B. 

HELEH10P8I8.  See  Heloniopsis. 

HELENI0M  (possibly  tbe  authorhad  Inmind  ITelenus. 
the  son  of  Priam,  but  be  left  no  record  of  tbe  application 
of  this  name).  Comp/mitaj.  Snbkxe  Wbed.  About  25 
species  of  bardy  annual  and  perennial  herbs,  bearing 
yellow  fls.  from  early  summer  to  late  autumn.  Only  the 
perennials  are  in  cultivation.  Stem  erect,  usually 
branching  above:  Ivs.  alternate,  narrowly  to  broadly 
lanceolate,  entire  or  toothed,  glandular-dotted  ;  petiole 
and  stem  sometime*  winged:  heads  solitary  or  corym- 
bose, yellow  or  brownish. 

The  genus  closely  resembles  Helianthus,  but  differ* 
In  having  elongated,  often  top-shaped  fruits,  which  are 
never  compressed  and  are  usually  silky  villoae;  while 
the  fruits  of  Helianthus  are  generally  more  or  less  4- 
sided  and  are  smooth.  In  Helenium  tbe  receptacle  i« 
naked;  in  Helianthus  It  bears  paleaceous  bracts,  which 
subtend  the  florets. 

Iielenluins  thrive  best  in  a  rich,  moist  soil,  with  a 
sunny  aspect,  and  are  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings  or 
division.  Ail  the  species  are  very  easily  grown,  the  only 
serious  difficulty  being  a  white  aphis  which  sometime* 
attacks  the  roots.  If  plants  look  unhealthy  they  abouhi 
bu  lifted,  washed  with  an  insecticide  and  reset  In  anew 
place.  The  commonest  species  in  cult,  is  //.  autumnal*. 
but  perhaps  tbe  most  valuable  species  for  genera)  plant- 
ing is  If.  Ifaopesii,  which  is  one  of  our  earliest  blooming 
composites,  and  is  also  desirable  for  the  border  or  for 
cut-flowers.  U.  JToopesii,  JJolanderii  and  autumnal* 
will  give  bloom  In  succession  from  May-Oct.  The  first 
two  are  «l«o  attractive  when  grown  in  pots,  but  they  do 
not  flower  from  seed  tho  first  year,  either  in  pots  or  In 
the  open. 

A.  Stem  and  branches  tcinged. 
B.  Di$k  yellow. 
autumnale,  Linn.  (H.  granditldmm,  Nutt.).  Fig.  1025 
Stem  2-6  ft.  high,  ronghlsh,  leafy:  Ivs.  mostly  toothed, 
smooth:  heads  1-1 '3  in.  across,  numerous,  borne  at  tbe 
end  of  short,  very  leafy  stalks:  rays  drooping.  3-eleft. 
lemon-yellow  to  rich  orange  :  disk  yellow.  July-Or». 
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Moist  place*,  Cm.  toFla.  and  west  to  B.  C.  and  Arts.  B.M. 
2994.  On.  29:533;  65:1216.  A.O.  12:662.  G.C.  III. 
10:433.  — Very  showy.  It  baa  distinct  merit  for  the  back 
of  borders,  but  la  more  appreciated  In  Europe  than  in 
America.  There  are  several  garden  forms:  Tar.  pumi- 
lam  ia  1-2  ft.  high,  a  very  free  bloomer,  and  la  largely 
i-ro«a  for  cut- flowers  In  some  places;  var.  grandifldrum 


J.H.  III.  31:293.  This  should  be  distinguished  from 
the  striped  forms  of  II.  nudiflorum. 


nn.  Di*k  brown  or  purpluh. 
e.  I.rt.  all  entire  :  htadt  solitary  or  tevc,  long-stalked. 

BtgeloTii.  Oray.  Stem  2-3  ft.  high,  nearly  smooth: 
npper  Ivs.  narrow  to  oblong-lanceolate,  lower  spatulate: 
bead*  commonly  l'^-2K  In.  broad:  rays  »4in.  long: 
flower-stalk  slender.  Aug.  Wet  ground,  Calif.  S.H. 
1 :373. 

Bolinderi,  Gray.  Stem  1-2  ft.  high,  stout,  somewhat 
pubescent  :  Its.  oblong  to  ovate-lanceolate;  the  lower 
obovatr:  beads  commonly  3  tn.  wide:  rays  often  1  In. 
long:  flower-stalks  thick,  hollow.  Jnne-Sept.  Low 
ground.  N.  E.  Calif.  On.  29.  p.  191.  R.H.  1891,  p.  377.- 
Sometimes  grown  an  H.  grandiflorus. 

cc.  Letrer  Iv*.  tooth*  I :  hende  numerous,  rorgmbose, 
$hort-»t<ilkrd. 
nadir.ftram,  Xntt.  Stem  1-3  ft.  high,  ronghlsh,  leafy: 
lower  Ivn.  spatulate,  toothed  :  head*  1-lSln.  acm^x: 
rays  wedee-shaped,  drooping,  yellow,  brnwn-pnrple  or 
striped  with  both  eolorn.  Julv-Oct.  Moist  soils,  N.  C. 
to  Kla..  west  to  III.  and  Tex. -A  garden  form.  Var. 
graxdictphalom  Striatum,  has  flu.  over  2  in.  across. 

AA.  Stem  and  branrhet  not  winged. 

Hocpesii.  tlray.  Stem  1-3  ft.  high,  stout,  slightly  to- 
mmt<»«  when  young,  hut  soon  smooth,  branching  above 
into  an  umbel  of  severul  to  many  fl*. :  Its.  thlcklsb,  en- 
tire: beads  usually  borne  singly  on  long  stalks,  com- 
monly 3  in.  wide  :  ravs  but  slightly  drooping  ;  disk 
yellow.  May-Sept.  Rocky  Mts.-A  very  fine  border 
j.iant,  and  esperistly  valuable  for  cut-fls. 

4fi 
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B.  Douglarti,  Hort.  —  Monolopla  major.— if.  tenuif&tium, 
Nutt.  Annual.  A -weed  In  the  southern  Atlantic  and  south- 
wntfni  state*.  Stem  H  in.  to  2  ft.  high,  very  leafy:  1**.  thread 
like,  entire,  sessile,  often  whorlad.  Vs..  Fla..  west  to  Mo.  and 
T«*.  8.  W.  Fletcheb. 

HELIANTHELLA  (Greek,  resembling  Belianthut). 
Compdsitir.  Eleven  species  of  hardy  perennial  herbs 
from  North  Amer.,  witu  showy  yellow  lis.  borne  in  au- 
tumn. The  species  described  below  Is  advertised  by  a 
western  dealer  In  natlvo  plants.  Stem  commonly  un- 
branched:  1  vs.  mostly  scattered  and  sessile,  linear  or 
lanceolate,  entire:  beads  solitary  or  few,  with  yellow 
rays  and  A  yellow  or  brownish  disk.  The  single  species 
in  cultivation  Is  easily  grown  In  a  variety  of  soils,  and 
is  propagated  by  seeds  or  by  dividing  the  rootatocks. 

Belianthella  belongs  to  a  group  of  genera  distin- 
guished from  Heliuutbus  by  having  the  fruits  laterally 
compressed  instead  of  thick  and  obtusely  angled. 
Other  cultivated  genera  of  this  group  are  Actinomeris. 
Encelia  and  Verbesina,  which  are  distinguished  from 
one  Another  by  combinations  of  fruit  and  pappus  char- 
acters. 

qulnquenervU,  Gray.  Stem  2-4  ft.  high,  nearly 
smooth:  (vs.  mostly  opposite,  4-9  in.  long:  heads 3-6  in. 
broad,  long-stalked,  solitary  or  it  few  below  in  the  axils 
of  the  Ivs.,  with  an  Involucre  of  large,  leafy  bracts  : 
rays  pale  yellow,  1 H  In.  long.  June-Sept.    Kockv  Mts. 

S.  W.  Fletcher. 

HELlANTHEMUM  (Greek  for  tun  flower).  Ci*- 
teeter.  Koi'K  KoftK.  Sun  Hose.  Fbostwekd.  Herbs  or 
subahrub*  in  temperate  and  warm  climates  of  Old  and 
New  Worlds.  The  species  Are  confused,  and  estimates 
of  their  numbers  vary  from  30  to  more  than  100.  FIs. 
opening  in  the  sun,  mostly  yellow,  usually  In  terminal 
clusters;  petals  5,  soon  falling;  stamens  many:  ovary 
imperfectly  3  loculed,  containing  numerous  seeds ; 
style  1  :  stems  hard  and  more  or  less  woody  :  Ivs. 
small,  linear  or  oblong,  entire,  often  grayish.  Helian- 
themnms  are  evergreens  or  nearly  bo,  forming  low  mats 
of  herbage,  and  bearing  A  profusion  of  lis.  In  hot 
weather.  They  are  especially  adapted  for  rockwork  and 
borders.  They  thrive-  in  rather  poor  soil.  Although  the 
following  species  are  fairly  hardy  In  the  North,  they 
profit  by  a  protection  of  mulch.  Prop,  mostly  by  divi- 
sion; also  by  seeds  und  by  cuttings  of  half-ripe  wood. 
Seofisfus.  Sweet  s  "Clstlnew"  ( I K2-V1S.I0,  London)  Is 
the  moiiumentAl  work  on  these  plants.  See.  also.  Nich- 
olson In  On.  26,  p.  420,  for  a  running  account  of  the  gnr 
den  forms. 

Canadensa,  Michx.  Frostweeo.  Diffuse,  2  ft.  or 
less  high,  caulescent :  Ivs.  oblong,  linear,  or  oblaneeo- 
late,  nearly  sessile:  fls.  solitary  or  2  together,  1  in. 
across,  bright  yellow,  tho  sepals  hairy.  In  roekv  and 
tandy  soil,  Me.  to  N.C.  and  Wis.  G.W.F.  29. -Sold  by 
collectors.  The  later  axillary  branches  produce  small 
apetalous  fls. 

CaAJBaciltua,  Mill.  Usually  less  than  1  ft.  tall,  pro 
enmbent,  forming  mats  :  Ivs.  linear-lanceolate  or 
broader,  numerous  at  the  base  of  the  plant,  small,  hoary 
beneath  but  green  and  hairy  above:  fls.  normally  yellow. 
In  loose,  more  or  less  nodding  racemes,  on  hairy  pedi- 
cels. Eu.,  N.  Afr.,  W.  Asia.— This  is  the  commonly 
cult,  species,  running  into  many  forms.  It  ia  much  less 
grown  in  this  country  than  in  Eu.  It  is  an  excellent 
rockwork  plant.  There  are  double-flowered  forms;  also 
forms  with  red  and  copper  colored  lis.  Tho  following 
names  occurring  in  trade  lists  are  to  b«j  referred  to  this 
species-group:  niujustifdlium,  dlhn-plfno,  anrdntea- 
plfuo,  rr'-reum.  edpretim ,  grauditlArlim,  liyssopifotium, 
lute*  pttna,  muttibiU .  purpureaplrno,  rhoddnthtmutn, 
rhoddnthwm,  vtt  rid  bile,  vulgAre. 

Ocymoldee,  Pers.  ill.  Al<jnrr/nse,  Dun.  Clstus  Al- 
garvfnft.  Sims).  Shrub.  2-3  ft.,  twiggy,  nearly  erect, 
hoary -pubescent:  Ivs.  opposite,  liuearohlong  or  spatu 
late,  the  tips  recurved:  Us.  bright  yellow  with  a>  purple 
eye,  1 S  in.  across,  in  corymbose  clusters.  Spain  and 
Portugal.  It.M.  5021.  — Little  known  in  this  country. 
Hardy  in  England. 

formosum.  Dun.  (Clstus  form&sur.  Curt. I.  Spread- 
ing, much-branched,  tomentose.  but  becoming  nearly  or 
quite  glabrous  with  age  :  Ivs.  elliptic  to  lance  obovate. 
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i >.  yellow,  with  black 
Portugal. 


fls.  largo  (2  in.  I 
eye,  on  slender,  hairy  ]>o<tleeU.  Portugal.  B.M.204. 
On.  20:400;  6J,  p.  131.  (i.M.  .14:240. -Perhaps  the  nioil 
showy  of  the  genu*.  Excellent  for  rockwork.  The 
branches  are  erect,  reaching  3-4  ft.  Not  hardy  North. 

umbellatum,  Mill.    Diffuse,  1-2  ft.  tall:  Ivs. 
lineiir  or  linear-lanceolate,  revolute  on  I 
less  viscid:  lis.  umbellate-  or  whurletl,  white.  Eu. 

L.  H.  B. 

HELlANTHUS  (Ureek,  ht Urn,  the  sun,  and  a,,thn», 
a  flower).  CompAnitir.  Sinpuiwek.  This  genus  includes 
the  comtuon  annual  Sunflower,  and  about  15  hardy  her 
baceous  perennial  plants,  ratbtr  coarse  in  habit,  with 
yellow  lis.,  which  are  mostly  large,  numerous  and  borne 
in  autumn.  Altogether  there  are  about  80  species, 
mostly  N.  American.  I, vs.  generally  opposite  below  ami 
alternato  above,  but  this  is  not  a  constant  character: 
heads  pedunculate,  solitary  or  corymbose,  terminating 
the  stem  or  brai  ches  :  disk-lls.  perfect,  yellow,  brown 
or  purplish,  with  a  tubular  &  limbed  corolla;  rays  neu- 
tral, yellow.  The  genus  is  very  variable,  and  (here  are 
also  many  natural  hybrids  ;  hence  the  species  are  dim- 
cult  to  delimit.  The  old  notion  that  the  flower-heads 
follow  the  sun  from  east  to  west  has  recently  been  sub 
stantiated  tar  II.  annua*.  ( Seu  Botanical  (iazette,  vol. 
21):  197. )  Garden  monographs  are  found  in  On.  '27,  p.  00; 
4.">.  p.  372;  4'J,  p.  320  and  &i,  p.  146. 

Sunflowers  are  of  tho  easiest  culture,  and  are  adapted 
to  a  variety  of  soils.  They  are  seen  to  l*»t  advantage 
when  planted  inroasses.ratherthan  assolitary  specimens, 
and  should  be  given  plenty  of  room,  being  gross  feeders. 

Most  Sunflowers,  especially  //.  annxu*.  are  too  coarse 
to  be  harmonious  near  the  house,  but  find  an  effective 
setting  in  the  background,  against  the  shrubbery  bor- 
der. A  few  species,  however,  especially  H.orggnht  and 
//.  debilis,  are  worth  growing  for  their  foliage  alone. 
Tho  annual  species  are  prop,  by  seeds  or  cuttings;  the 
perennial  chiefly  by  division.  All  varieties  of  H.  mulli 
florut  root  readily  from  both  soft  and  hardwood  cut- 
tings. The  double  forms  rarely  produce  fertile  seeds 
and  mast  be  prop,  by  division.  The  seeds  of  annuals 
may  be  planted  directly  In  the  border,  but  it  is  best  to 
start  them  indoors  in  March.  Perennial  kinds,  particu- 
larly forms  of  It.  multiflorn*.  should  be  taken  up  in 
late  fall  or  early  spring,  every  two  years,  and  the  root- 
stocks  divided  and  replanted;  otherwise  the  roots  will 
ramble  away,  and  the  flowers  will  deteriorate.  All 
thrive  in  a  light,  dry  soil ;  but  //.  unnnm*  and  U.  gignn- 
ttu*  may  be  used  to  advantage  for  drying  malarial 
spots.  Sunflowers  do  not  thrive  in  very  shady  places. 

S.  W.  Elktciieb. 

Sunflowers  {IT.  hhnhnji)  are  cultivated  extensively 
in  Russia,  India  and  Egypt;  less  widely  in  Turkey.  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  Ernnce.  The  seeds  "f  rom  the  "large- 
seeded  variety  are  sold  upon  the  streets  in  Kussiaas  we 
do  peanuts,  except  that  they  arc  eaten  raw.  The  small- 
seeded  variety  is  preferred  for  the  manufacture  of  oil. 
When  cold-pressed,  a  citron-yellow,  sweet-tasting  oil, 
considered  equal  to  olive  or  almond  oil  for  table  use,  is 
produced.  The  resulting  oil-cake,  when  warm-pressed, 
yields  a  le«s  edible  fluid,  which  is  used  for  lighting,  and 
in  such  arts  as  woollen  dressing,  candle-  mid  soap  mak- 
ing. The  oils  dry  slowly,  become  turbid  at  ordinary 
temperatures  and'solld  at  E.  For  stock  and  poultry 
feeding,  and  for  other  purposes.  Sunflower  oil-cake  is 
shout  equal  in  value  to  that  of  flax-  nnil  cottonseed. 
The  cake  is  largely  exported  by  Russia  to  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  and  to  some  extent  toother  European  markets. 
Sunflower  stems  and  heads  make  an  excellent  paper,  and 
the  status  furnish  a  tine  liber  that  compares  favorably 
with  silk.  They  are,  however,  generally  used  for  fuel, 
since  the  above  industries  have  not  been  developed. 

Sunflowers  grow  readily  in  many  soils,  but  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  upon  light,  rich,  calcareous  or  allu- 
vial land,  well  supplied  with  moisture  and  unshaded  by 
trees.  White,  clayey  anil  poor  soils  are  unfavorable 
Preparation  of  the  soil  should  be  thorough;  deep  fall 
plowing  followed  by  spring  harrowing  being  preferred 
to  spring  preparation.  The  seeds  are  generally  sown  in 
drills  running  north  and  south,  30  in.  apart.!)  In.  asun- 
der in  the  drill,  and  1  in.  deep.  Sometimes  thev  are 
tran*i>lanled  from  nursery  bed*  when  4-0  in.  tall.  About 
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a  week  after  the  plants  appear  they  are  thinned  to  18  in 
asunder.  From  4  to  C  pounds  of  the  seed  will  sow  ID 
acre.  (Mltivation  is  the  same  as  fur  com,  except  thir 
the  plants  reach  a  height  of  3-4  ft.,  the  inferior 
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1036.  Heliantbua  debilis.    Nearly  half  sise. 

flower  heads  should  be  removed,  leaving  only  4  or  5  on 
the  principal  stem.  In  windy  climates  hilling  is  some 
times  necessary  to  prevent  blowing  down. 

On  some  farms  the  roots  aru  harvested  as  they  ripen 
and  placed  upon  floors  or  movable  pole  racks  to  dry. 
Upon  larger  areas  they  are  cut  to  the  ground  whfnmot 
of  the  heads  have  ripened  and  piled,  heads  up,  to  run-. 
The  former  method  insures  a  much  higher  grade  of  oil. 
and  is  therefore  preferred.  Every  effort  is  made  to  pre- 
vent fermentation,  either  in  the  heads  or  in  tho  pile  of 
seeds,  since  this  injures  the  quality  of  the  oil.  Wl.cn 
thoroughly  dry  the  heads  are  either  placed  on  rsck«  or 
piled,  face  downward,  on  a  flour  and  beaten  with  tl»  • 
The  seeiis  are  then  spread  thinly,  shoveled  over  oec» 
siouallv, and  allowed  to  become  perfectly  dry  before  be 
ing  sent  to  the  mill.  The  average  yield  is  al>out 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  percentage  of  busks  nnp' 
from  40  to  00;  and  the  oil  from  ).*.  to  28.  As  a  geBer»l 
rule.  100  bushels  of  seed  will  yield  3.1  bu«hels  of  tor 
nels.  100  bushels  of  kernels  from  2S0  to  320  gallons  ef 
oil  of  both  qualities. 

Russian  Sunflower,  a  large-seeded  variety,  produelni 
a  single  head,  grows  8  ft.  tall,  nut  is  less  esteemed  for 
oil  production  than  the  small-seeded  varieties. 
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In  America  the  Sunflower  industry  may  bo  laid  to 
have  hardly  commenced,  there  being  at  present  but  two 
i  for  the  »eed. 


•  ell-develuped  i 


•tifntOfollns,  S. 
»miu».  I. 
ancupbyllcu,  2. 
atrombena,  T. 
I'alifomtAO*.  1,20. 
ruevmerifUius,  3. 
tlerapetaJus.  11. 
•tebtlis.  3. 
•!i*aric*tu».  12. 


INDEX. 

doronicoldea,  16. 
gigiuiteu».  1H. 
groaie-aerratus.  10. 
hincntnu.  21. 
l;r\  i^ntn*.  H. 
Uvtifloras,  10. 
Maximlliani.  II. 


M.  G.  Kaixb. 


moll  In.  1?. 
multiflorua,  11. 
orgyalia,  4. 
pumilua.  18. 
rigid  m.  8. 


a.  Annuals:     let.  long-pttioled: 
disk  brown  or  purplish, 
n.  Stem  erect,  stout,  simple  or 
branching  above   I. 

2. 

mb.  Stem  diffuse,  tlender,  branch- 

ing  freely  from  the  base. ...  3. 
av.  I'erennialt    by   creeping  root- 
ttoeks:   tvs.  sessile  or  short- 
petioltd. 
m.  Disk  broum  or  purplish. 

C.  Let.  linear,  entire  {except 

tkt  lower),  sessile   4. 

5. 

or.  Lrt.  ovale  to  broad  lanceo- 
late, mostly  toothed,  nar- 
rowed at  the  base  into  a 
winged  petiole   6. 

* . 

M.  Ditk  yellowish. 

c.  Stem  smooth  below,  the 
branches  often  slightly 
rough  or  pubescent. 

D.  Lvs.po.lt  beneath  8. 

9. 
10. 

dd.  Lvs.  grt*n on  both  side sM. 

12. 

4  i'.  Stem  rough  or  hairy  below, 
u.  Kootstocks  thickened  in- 
to one  or  more  fleshy 

tubers  13. 

14. 
15. 

DO.  Kootstocks  alt  slender. 
M.  Lower  lv».  sessile  or 
with    a  clasping 

bass  lti. 

17. 

XI.  Lower     lit.  short- 
petioled. 
W.  Stem  1-2  ft.,  not 

branching  18. 

WW.  Stemusually  oi-er 

3  ft.,  branching.  19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 


IS. 


annual 
argophyllui 


orgy  alii 
aagnatlloliui 


rigidoa 
atrornbsDB 


levigatus 
itrumoius 
groaie-ierra 
decaae  talus 


giganteus 

Maximiliani 

tuberosus 


doronicoldei 


pumilui 

laetillorui 


tracheliloliui 


1.  ansona,  Linn.  Common  Sunflower.  Stem  3-12 
ft.,  rough-hairy,  often  mottled  :  Its.  4-12  In.  long, 
broadly  ovate,  acute,  the  lower  cordate,  coarsely  serrate, 
rough  on  both  aides:  flit. 3-6  in.  wide  in  wilil  specimens, 
often  14  In  cult.  July-Sopt.  Minn,  to  Teg.,  west  to 
Wash.ar.dCal.  Gn.27.p.«8.  Gt.  43,  p.U5(aa  //.  Iruticu- 
taris\.  H.  K.  15:1265  {m  B.  tenticulnris). -A  valuable 
economic  and  ornamental  plant.  The  |v«.  ore  used  for 
fodder,  the  lis.  yield  a  yellow  dye,  the  seeds  furnish  an 
•>U  and  areu»rd  for  food.  It  Is  crown  for  food  chiefly  in 
Russia.  U.  annuut  has  long  been  in  cult,  as  an  orna- 
mental, and  haa  varied  into  many  distinct  forms.  Com- 
mon varieties  are:  Var.  CalilOraicuj,  very  large  and 
•loo bio;  var.  oitrlnus,  with  primrose-colored  raya  (tin. 
49.  p.  327 1 ;  var.  globosus  filtuiomi,  having  enormous 
globular  heads;  var.  nAnoafl.  pi. (Globe  of  Gold), dwarf 
and  double,  valuable  for  borders ;  Kuasian  Giant, 
10-12  ft.  high,  single,  grown  mostly  for  seed ;  var.varie- 
,  with  variegated  Iva..  bnt  not  especially  attrac- 


2.  argophyllui,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Silvery- leaved  Sett- 
flower.  Stem  usually  4-5  ft.  high,  soft  grey,  with  a 
dense,  silky  pubescence,  especially  the  upper  branches. 
Otherwise  like  //.  annnu*,  Into  which  it  seems  to  vary 
under  cultivation  if  the  seedlings  are  not  constantly 
selected  for  their  silky  character.  Texas.  The  var. 
Texana,  ilort.,  which  docs  not  differ  botanically  from 
the  tvpe,  Is  an  attractive  form  of  this  species.  R.  II. 
1*57,  p.  431.  Gu.  12,p.2«0;  27,p.C7;  65,p.  147. 

3.  dabilii,  Nutt.  {H.  eucumerifdlius,Torr.  &  Gray  I. 

Ct'CUMBER- LEAVED  St'NFLOWER.    Fig.  1026.    8t.  1-4  ft. 

high,  hairy  throughout:  branches  often  mottled  with 
purple  or  white,  each  one  bearing  a  fl. :  Iva.  1-4  in.  long, 
ovate  to  triangular,  generally  with  a  cordate  base,  thin, 
glossy,  irregularly  toothed  or  entire:  fta.  2-3  in.  wide, 
on  slender  peduncles,  July-Sept,  Fla.  to  Texas  and 
westward,  ti. (Mil.  17:187.  Gt.  44,  p.  571.   B.M.  7432. 


Gn.  49: 1064. -This  la 
a  sandy  soil. 


of  the  best  for  cut-fls.  It 


WW  % 


1077.  Clump  uf  Hclianthu*  orgyalia 


4.  orgyalls,  DC.  Fig.  1027.  Stem  g-10  ft.  high,  strict, 
smooth,  very  leafy:  lvs.  S-16  in.  long,  slightly  rough, 
drooping:  tin.  numerous,  lemon-yellow.  Sept.,  Oct. 
Dry  plains,  Neb.  to  Tex.  and  westward.  Gn.  27,  p.  67; 
65,  p.  147.   F.R.  2:I46.-This  aperies  has  distinct  and 
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attractive  foliage,  which  i§  not  at  all  coarse.  A  well 
grown  plant  will  produce  spikes  of  flat,  nearly  4  ft.  long. 

5.  aagrutifdlita.  Linn.  Swamp  ScxrumsR.  Stem 
2-6  ft.  blgli.  simple  or  branching  above,  slightly  rough: 
Iva.  2-7 in.  long,  somewhat  tufted,  drooping,  wilb  rolled 
edge*.  smooth  or  slightly  rouith:  fls.  2-3  in.  wide,  few 
or  solitary.  Aug.-Oct.  Wet  land,  N.  Y.  to  Fla.,  weat  to 
Ky.  and  Tex.  B.M.  2051. 

6.  rlgidna,  Desf.  (H.  MittourUntis,  Schwein.).  St. 

1-  3  ft.  high  (rarely  5-8  ft.),  strict,  sparingly  branched, 
rough  or  hairy:  lvs.  G-12  In.  long,  oblong  to  ovate-lan- 
ceolate. Arm,  thick,  rough-hairy,  entire  or  slightly 
toothed:  fls.  in.  wide,  showy,  long-stalked;  rays  nu- 
merous, about  1%  In.  long;  disk  sometimes  yellow  at 
first,  turning  brown.  Aug.-Oct.  Mich,  to  Tex.  and  west 
to  Col.  B.K.  6:508  (as  H.  atrorubtnt).  B.M.  2020  (as//. 
diftxisu*).  B.M.  26f>8  (as  //.  atrorubtn*).  Gn.27,  p.  68.— 
After  n.  decapetalut  this  species  Is  one  of  the  best 
perennial  Sunflowers.  It  varies  under  cultivation  thiefly 
in  the  direction  of  doubling  and  in  lengthening  the 
blooming  period.  Some  of  the  best  garden  varieties 
«ro  sestivalii,  grandillorus,  semi-plenus  un.l  Mi-s  Mel- 
llsh. 

7.  atrtrubens,  Linn.    Pi'kpi.b-disk  Scnplowbr.  St. 

2—  5  ft.  high  :  ivs.  usually  thiu,  sometimes  hoary  be- 
neath :  fla.  about  2  in.  across;  rays  few  (10  to  16), 
rarely  over  1  in.  long;  disk  dark  red.  Otherwise  like 
H.  rigidnt,  to  which  it  is  inferior.  Va.  to  Fla.,  west  to 
Ohio  and  La. 

8.  IsvigatUl,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Stem  2-5  ft.,  simple  or 
branched  above:  Ivs.  3-fi  in.  long,  lanceolate,  araooth, 
entire  or  slightly  toothed  :  lis.  1  —  1  * i  in.  broad,  few  or 
solitary;  rays  6-10,  usually  less  than  1  In.  long.  Aug.- 
Oct.  Va.  toN.  V. 


1028. 


(See  species  No.  11.) 


9.  ■trumoatu,  Linn.  St.  3-7  ft.  high,  usually  branch- 
ing, often  glaucous:  Ivs.  3-H  in.  long,  ovate-lanceolate, 
rough  nliovv,  entire  or  toothed  :  lis.  2'«  — t  in.  across; 
rays  8-l"»,  1-1 In.  long.  July-Sept.  Open  woods.  Can. 
to  Ga.  and  west  to  Wis.  and  Ark.  Var.  mollis,  Torr. 
&  Gray.  Lvs.  downy  beneath.  B.M.  3li**J  (as//,  mollis, 
Lam.). 

10.  gTOsse-serratus.  Martens.  St.  G-10  ft.  high,  very 
'  .glaucous:  Ivs.  long-lanceolate,  slender-petiolcd. 


across.  Jaly-Sept. 


rough  above:  fla.  many,  cyraose,  1-3  in.  broad.  A og  - 
Oct.  Fa.  to  Mo.,  south  to  Tex.— Passes  Into//,  gignnttui. 

11.  decapeulas,  Linn.  Stem  2-5  ft.  high,  branched 
above :  lvs.  3-8  In.  long,  ovate-lanceolate,  sharply  ser- 
rate, thin,  rough  above,  finely  pubescent  beneath  :  fla. 
2-3  in.  across,  numerous;  rays 
generally  more  than  10,  in  spite 
of  the  specific  name.  July-Sept. 
Moist  soils,  (Quebec  to  Ga.,  west  to 
Mich,  and  Ky.  G.C.  11.  10:601.- 
Under  cult,  it  baa  given  rise  to  the 
horticultural  var.  tnultillorus  (//. 
mutlifldrvs.Bort.).  Fig.  1028.  B.M. 
227.  G.C.  III.  10:421.  On.  27:476, 
pp.  71.74;  45. p. 373.  Gt. 43, p. 554. 
Ung.  3:83.  F.R.  2:413.  The  many 
garden  forms  of  var.  multifloru* 
differ  maimy  in  the  extent  of  doub- 
ling, season  of  blooming,  habit  of 
plant  and  size  of  fl.  Among  the 
best  are :  Var.  fibre  pleno  and  var. 
grandiflflrus,  almost  completely 
double;  var.  major,  fla.  larger  than 
common;  var.  maximus,  very  large, 
single  fls.  with  pointed  rays;  Soliel 
d'Or,  with  quilled  florets,  like  a 
Cactus  Dahlia.  Multiflorua  varie- 
ties are  the  most  popular  of  peren- 
nial Sunflowers,  and  deser- 
vedly so.  If  the  double  forms 
are  grown  on  poor  soil,  or  are 
allowed  to  remain  for  several 
years  without  being  divided, 
they  become  single. 

12.  divaricatnj.  Linn.  Fig. 
1029.  Stem  1-6  ft.  high:  lvs. 
sessile,  rough  above,  pubes- 
cent beneath,  standing  out 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
stem  :  fls.  few  or  solitary,  2 
Dry  woodlands,  Can.  to  Fla.,  west  to  Neb.  and  La. 

13.  glgantens,  Linn.  Indian  Potato.  Stem  3-12  ft. 
high,  stout:  Ivs.  3-7  in.  long,  lanceolate,  very  rough, 
serrate  or  nearly  entire  :  fla.  usually  several,  1H-J  in 
broad,  mostly  long-stalked;   raya  10-20,  barely  1  in 
long,  enpped,  pale  yellow  :  seeds  smooth.  Auir.-O-t- 
Wet  ground.  Can.  to  Fla.,  west  to  Neb.    B.M.  7555.  I». 
165.  —  Var.  anbtuberdsm,  Bourgean.    A  northern  form 
with  unu«uslly  fleshy  roots,  which  were  formerly  col 
lected  by  Indians  for  food.  Hence  "  Indian  Potato." 

14.  Maxlmlliani.  Schrad.  Stem  generally  2-4  ft.  high, 
sometimes  8-10:  Ivs.  inclined  to  be  trough-shaped:  Bv 
on  short,  densely  pubesrent  peduncles;  rays  15-30.  Gen- 
erally IK  in.  long,  deep  yellow.  Otherwise  like  JJ .  ?< 
gauttus,  of  which  it  Is  probably  the  western  form.  Aug.  - 
Oct.  Dry  plains,  west  of  Mississippi  river. 

15.  ttiberosus,  Linn.  Jekikai.km  AsncnosK.  Stem 
5-12  ft.,  branched  above.  Ivs.  4-8  in.,  usually  ovate, 
acuminate,  serrate,  rough  above,  finely  pubescent  be- 
noath:  fls.  several  or  numerous,  2-3  in.  acmes  ;  rays 
12-20:  seeds  pubescent.  Gn.  27:68.  B.M.  7545.  —  Fre- 
quently cultivated  for  Its  edlblo  tubers.  See  Arlickokt, 
jtrusaltm. 

16.  doronicotdei.Lam.  Stem  3-7  ft.  high:  Its.  4-8  in 
toug,  ovate  oblong,  narrowed  towards  both  ends,  rough 
on  both  sides:  fls.  numerous,  in  loose  panicles  ;  rays 
12-20,  broad.  Otherwise  as  //.  Ifrfifolint.  Aug.,  Sept. 
Dry  soils,  Ohio  to  Mo.  B.M.  2778  (as  B.  pubticeni) . 

17.  m61Us,  Lam.  Stem  2-5  ft,  high,  stont.  very  leafy, 
honry  villose,  at  least  when  young:  lvs.  3-6  in.  lone, 
ovnte-lanceotnte,  white-pubescent  or  rough  on  upper 
side:  fla.  solitary  or  few,  2-3  in.  broad  ;  raya  15-25 
.luly-Sept.  Barren  soils,  Ohio  to  Ga.,  west  to  la.  and 
Tex.  Gn.  55:1212. 

18.  pdmllus,  Nutt.  Stem  rough  and  hairy  throughout : 
lvs.  only  5-7  pairs,  1-4  In.  long,  ovate-lanceolate  :  flv 
few.  short  peduneled.  Eastern  Rocky  Mts.  and  adjacent 
plains. 

19.  latiflorui,  Pors.  Showt  StNPOwtR.  Stem  4-8  ft. 
high,  leafy :  lvs.  4-10  in.  long,  ovate-lanceolate,  more  or 
less  serrate,  rough  on  both  sides:  fls.  several.  2-1  in. 
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broad,  abort-peduncled  ;  raya  15-25,  about  IS  In.  long, 
•bovjr.  Prairies,  Intl.,  111.,  Wis.  Gn.  4.>:tHJ0.  O.M. 
31:204.  —  A  desirable  llelianthm.  The  garden  form  H. 
temipUnus  ia  better  than  the  type.  Resembles  Ull  grow- 
ing forma  of  H.  rigidus,  but  di'k  yellow. 

20.  Calilondcna.  DC.  Stem  3-8  ft.  high.  Its.  lanceo- 
late, rough  on  both  aides:  (Is.  loosely  paniculate.  Calif. 
-  Most  of  the  plant*  grown  under  this  name  are  a  gar- 
den form  of  If.  annuu$. 

21.  tairsutua,  Raf.  Stem  2-4  ft.  high,  densely  hairy: 
lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  thick,  very  rough,  pubescent  and 
pate  beneath:  As.  several.  2-3  in.  across.  July-Oct. 
Dry  aoila,  Fa.  to  Ga.,  west  to  Wis.  and  Texas. 

22.  trachelilolios.  Mill.  Resembles  strumosus,  but 
stem  and  t). -stalks  usually  rough-hairy  and  Ivs.  thlDner, 
irre*n  on  both  sides.   Aug.,  Sept.    Dry  coil.  Pa.  to  Wit. 

S.  W.  Flstchkr. 

HELICHRfSUM  (Greek  for  sun  and  gold:  referring 
to  the  rlower  heads),  C'ontpAsita.  Syn.,  Klichrysum. 
Nearly  300  Old  World  herbs  or  shrubs,  mostly  African 
and  Australian.  Some  of  tliem  are  grown  for  everlast- 
ings, being,  with  IJelipteium,  amongst  the  most  impor- 
tant plants  for  that  purpose.  Easily  grown  as  hardy 
annuals  in  any  garden  soil.  Fls.  of  two  kinds,  the  out- 
ermost ones  with  pistils  only:  Involucre  dry  and  chaff- 
like,  the  stiff  overlapping  scales  glabrous,  often  colored : 
heads  large,  terminating  the  branches,  normally  yellow, 
but  now  varying  into  many  colors  in  long-cultivated 
forma. 

A.   Isvi.  oblong  or  narrote  ;  grown  for  everlastings. 
B.  Heads  large,  solitary. 

braetaatuin,  Andr.  Fig.  10:10.  Stout  annual,  IX -3  ft. 
tall,  somewhat  branched,  the  terete  stems  nearly  or 
quite  glabrous:  lva.  many  and  rather  large,  oblong-lan- 
ceolate, narrowed  to  a  short  petiole,  entire,  green: 
head*  terminating  the  branches,  l-2.l£  In.  across,  yellow 
or  orange,  the  short  and  obtuse  involucre-scales  imbri- 
cated. Australia.  — Perhaps  the  most  important  single 
everlasting  fl.  grown  In  this  country,  particularly  for 
bold  or  heavy  design  work.  It  is  very  variable,  particu- 
larly in  color.  The  heads  are  pure  white  in  Tar.  album, 
Hart.  (U.dlbum,  Hort.  II.  ndv«w.  Grab..  B.M.  3857); 
scales  tipped  with  red  in  var.  blcolor,  Hort.  {Eliehrysnm 
hifolor,  Lindl.  B.R.  21:18141;  dark  scarlet  in  var.atro* 
cocdnenm,  Hort.  ( ff.  atroeoerlneum,  Hort. ) ;  dark  blood- 
r<-d  invar,  atroaanguineum,  Hort.  {H.  atrosangulnenm, 
Hort.).  The  forms  with  very  large  heads  are  often 
known  as  H.  maerdnthum,  Hort.  The  double  forma  are 
often  known  as  II.  monstrisum,  Hort.  Other  portrait! 
of  this  species  will  be  found  In  B.R.  24:58.  R.H. 
1851:101. 

BB.   Heads  medium  to  small,  in  clusters. 
C.  Color  yellow  or  orange. 

arenarium,  D(T.  A  foot  or  less  high,  herbaceous:  In. 
plane,  white-woolly,  the  lower  ones  ohlong-obovate  and 
long  attenuated  into  a  petiole,  the  upper  ones  linear-lan- 
ceolate and  acute:  heads  globular,  in  compact  little  co- 
rymbs, bright  yellow.  Perennial,  in  sand.  France. -Ap- 
parently not  cult,  in  this  eountry.  See  Everlasting. 

oTientale,  Gasrtn.  (Onaphalium  orientate.  Linn.). 
Stem  simple.  IX  ft.  or  less  tall:  Ivs.  oval-oblong  to  lan- 
ceolate, obtuse,  sessile,  rather  small:  heada  bright  vel- 
low.  small,  globnlar.  In  corymbs.  S.  Eu.  to  Asia  Minor.- 
Morh  cult,  in  Mediterranean  regions,  but  little  known 
la  this  country. 

apienlatum,  D.  Don.  Perennial.  1-2  ft.,  toroentose, 
leafy  below:  lva.  lance-spatulate,  the  base  more  or  less 
spatulatr:  heads  X  in.  aero**,  in  small  heads  or  clus- 
ters, orange- yellow.  Die  scales  sharp-pointed.  Australia. 
-Little  known  in  this  country. 

OC.  Color  vhite  or  nearly  so. 

graadindrum,  Lesa.  Perennial,  somewhat  woody,  de- 
cumbent at  the  base  :  Ivs.  crowded  near  the  base,  ses- 
sile, obovate  to  oval  or  oblong,  obtuse,  woolly  on  »M>th 
sides  :  heada  hemispherical,  in  corvmboso  clusters, 
glossy,  cream-color,  Kin.  across.  S.  Af  r. 

diotmcfdlium.  Sweet.  Tall,  npright :  Ivs.  very  small, 
narrow-linear  (Sin. or  less  long),  the  margins revolute: 
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beada  small  and  numerous,  white.  — Cult.  In  S.  Calif,  by 
Pranceacbi.  Australia;  sometimes  grows  20  ft.  high. 

aa.  Lvs.  ovale  or  broader:  bordtr  and  vats  plant. 

petiolatum,  DC.  (Onaphalium  landtum,  Hort.). 
Tender  perennial,  cult,  for  ita  long,  woolly  atems  and 
woolly  lvs.,  either  as  an  edging  in  ribbon  borders  or  aa 


; 


1030.  Helkhrysum  bracteatum  ( X  X) 
One  of  the  choicest  everlastings. 

an  ornament  in  lawn  vases  :  lvs.  petlolate,  ovate  and 
broad  at  the  base,  obtuse:  heads  (not  often  seen  In 
cult.)  lu  branched  cymes,  the  involucre  scales  obtuse, 
cream-while.  S.  Afr.  — An  old  garden  plant.  Prop,  by 
cuttings  from  stock  plants  carried  over  winter. 

L.  H.  B. 

HELIC0DEA.  See  Billbcrgia. 

HELICODICEROS  (Greek,  spirally  thorned).  A  raeetr. 
The  extraordinary  plant  shown  iu  Fig.  1031  is  known  as 
the  "  Hairy  Arum  "  and  sold  by  the  bulbdealers  ti*  Arum 
crinitum.  When  In  flower  It  has  a  disgusting  odor, 
which  attracts  carrion  flies  and  bright  green  itisecta,  aa 
unranny  as  the  plant  Itself.  The  plant  ia  the  only  spe- 
cies in  its  genus,  the  hairiness  of  the  spadix  being  a 
very  distinct  character.  Helicodlceros  and  Dracunculua 
are  alike  in  having  few  ovules,  which  are  fastened  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  cell,  but  in  the  latter  the  staml- 
nate  and  pistillate  fls.  are  close  together,  while  in  the 
former  they  are  separated  by  n  sterile  portion.  Arum 
differs  from  both  genera  In  having  the  ovules  fastened 
in  2  aeries  at  the  side  of  the  cell.  The  lvs.  of  Arum  are 
spear- or  arrow-shaped,  while  in  the  other  two  they  are 
pedalelycut.  Latest  monograph  in  Latin  by  Engler  in 
D.C.  Mon.  Phan.2:f.04  <1«79). 

This  plant  is  worth  growing  once,  since  it  Is  one  of 
the  great  curiosities  of  horticulture.   It  may  ho  secured 
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from  bulb  dealer*  In  the  fall  and  flowered  under  glass 
in  the  spring.  It  is  a  most  vile-smelling  plant  when  in 
full  flower.  The  plucky  artist  who  drew  tho  accom- 
panying picture  of  this  arum  wrote  at  the  bottom  of  hi* 
drawing,  "Air  'cm." 


1031.  Helioodlceroa  muscivorus  (X  '*). 

BtOICl  vorttS,  Eng.  (IT.  crinllus,  Sehott.  Arum  rriiil- 
tutn,  Ait.  Vrac  line  it  lux  erinitn*.  Sehott).  Kip.  lo:il. 
Height  1  !i  ft. :  sp.ntie  limb  purple,  covered  with  purple 
hairs.  Corsica.  B.U.  10:831.  F.S.  5:115.  W.  M. 

HELICOHIA  (Mt.  Helicon,  in  Greece,  gent  of  the 
Musc.il.  SriinminAertr.  Foliage  plants  allie<l  to  Musa. 
Perhaps  2.1  to  HO  species  in  tropical  America.  The  plant* 
are  grown  in  a  warmhouso  along  with  Aloea.sias,  An- 
thuriums  and  Calatheas:  the  directions  given  for  the 
cultivation  of  C.ilathca  apply  very  well  to  Heliconia. 
I'ndcr  the  name  of  Wild  Plantain  or  Balisicr.  //.  IHhai 
is  cult,  outdoors  in  S.  Fla.  and  along  tho  tiulf  of  Slex. 
It  is  an  evergreen  shrub  rivaling  tho  bananas  in  foliage 
and  scarlet  and  black  flower-sheaths.  E.  N.  Keasoucr 
classes  it  among  plants  tlint  sprout  up  readily  in  Hit-  ex- 
treme !*outh  if  killed  by  frost,  and  recommends  it  a*  a 
house  plant  fur  the  South. 

From  Mn«n,  Heliconia  differs  chiefly  in  having  a  dry, 
often  dehiscing,  li-loculcd,  3  seeded  fruit.  FN.  in  clus- 
ters below  tho  Ivs..  subtended  by  bracts  after  the  way  of 
Mu«h;  sepals  3,  linear,  free  or  somewtiat  joined  to  the 
corollii;  corolla  short  tubed ;  stnmrm  5;  Ktaminodium 
1:  Ivs.  large  and  striking,  often  beautiful  y  marked; 
stems  arising  from  a  strong  looistork.  Viirious  species 
have  been  introduced  Into  cult.,  but  the  following  are 
tho  only  ones  appearing  iu  the  Amer.  trade. 

Bihai,  Linn.  Balisikr.  Wili»  Plantain*.  Itceoming 
1 0—  1  -  >  ft.  lull,  banana  like :  lvs.  oval  or  obloniroval,  long- 
petloled,  transversely  ribbed,  tho  blades  :t  ft.  long: 
blossom  sheaths  very  large,  scarlet  and  black,  tho  II*. 
redororange.  W.  Indies  ami  S.  —  A  most  striking  plant, 
but  rarely  seen  in  glasshouse  collections.  It  is  natur- 
alized in  the  Old  World  tro|.ics. 

aflreo- Striata,  TTort.  Perhaps  n  form  of  the  preceding: 
Ivs.  beautifully  striped  along  both  midrib  and  transverse 
veins  with  golden  yellow:  stems  striped  with  vellownnd 
leaf-limb  oval  acuminate.    I.H.  2!" -.404;  42.  p. 


2S9  |  where  a  list  of  the  b,.«t  kinds  will  be  found).  K.H. 
2,  p.  133.  F.K.  3:493.-  Very  handsome.  The  best  known 
kind. 

illustris,  Hort.,  is  of  the  general  style  of  the  last,  but 
theriband  veins  are  marked  with  pink.  Var.  rubricaulis, 
Hort..  has  more  red,  the  petiole  being  bright  vermilion. 
U.H.  1H9'J:3<!  (where  a  review  is  made  of  the  species). 
R.B.  21,  p.  C9.  On.  £2,  p.  3.7J. 

angnstildlia,  H»ok.  Dwarfer:  lvs.  long  and  narrow, 
long, 3-0 In.  wide,  green:  nV  yellowish  green, 
0-10  In  each  re<l  bract.  S.  Amer.  B.M.  417").   t,  h.  B. 


HELIOPHILA  (Oreek,  tun-loving).  Cmeiterct.  Thl» 
genus  includes  a  bluc-tlowered  half-hardy  annual,  that 
grows  about  3  in.  high  and  is  advertised  at  present  only 
in  the  very  largest  catalogues  of  (lower  seeds.  Tb. 
genus  contains  about  61  species  of  annual  and  sub 
shrubby  perennials,  natives  exclusively  of  S.  Africa 
There  are  no  near  allies  of  garden  value.  The  dehiv 
cent  pod  Is  an  important  character  of  tho  genus.  Othe  r 
Important  generic  characters  are  pods  sessile  or  petit 
celled,  2-cellcd,  2-valved :  seeds  in  a  singlo  row,  often 
winged.  The  racemes  are  long  and  leafless,  and  tho  fl« 
vellow.  white,  rosy  or  skv-blue.  Latest  monograph  in 
English  by  Sonder  in  Flora  Capensia  1 :  35-54  ( 185S»-60). 
For  general  culture,  see  Annuals. 

Tho  plant  in  the  trade  is  known  as  IT.  arabioUtt. 
Sims,  which  Sonder  refers  to  H.  pildsa,  Lam.,  var.  in- 
eiia,  Sonder.  II.  pilota  is  a  very  variable  species,  with 
stem  0-24  in.  high,  erect  or  diffuse,  simple  or  unbranebed 
from  the  base:  lower  Ivs.  often  opposite,  the  rest  alter- 
nate: fls.  normally  sky-blue,  with  a  yellow  center,  but 
the  natural  varieties  include  lilac  and  yellow.  The  typi- 
cal //.  pilota  has  a  stem  that  Is  rough  with  spreadinr 
hairs:  lvs.  hairy,  cither  oblong  or  linear,  entire  or  aotnt- 
lobcd  near  apex,  cuneatc  at  base:  pM*  linear. 
I  or  spreading.  Var.  inelM,  Sunders,  ha*  lvs.  linear 
ate,  3-cut  at  the  apex,  rarely  5-cut,  the  lobes  linear 
or  acuminate.  B.M.49G.  W.  M 

HELI0P8I8  (Greek,  likt  the  tun).  Compdtitat.  Abou: 
10  species  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  bearing  numer 
ous  yellow  fls.  in  a-itumn,  and  all  native  to  N.  America. 
They  are  all  perennials  except  one,  and  that  is  not  culti 
vated.  They  are  not  common  in  gardens  becanse  of  tbr 
more  attractive  forms  in  Helianthus.  II.  Urris,  var 
Pitehtriann,  however,  deserves  wider  popularity.  Heii 
opsis  has  no  pappus,  while  In  Helianthus  the  papnu- 
has  2  awns.  In  Heliopsls  the  rays  have  pistils,  but  m»; 
be  fertile  or  sterile.  In  Helianthus  tho  rays  have  m- 
pistils  at  all.  Stem  erect,  loosely  branching:  head* 
yellow,  long-stalked,  borne  in  loose  terminal  or  axillary 
panicles:  lvs.  opposite,  petiolcd,  3-ribbcd,  oblong-ovst* 
to  ovate-lanceolate,  coarsely  toothed.  For  culture,  sr* 
//Wki  ii /Au». 

liBvll,  Pers.  Stem  3-.*  ft.  high  :  lvs.  3-5  in.  lonr. 
thinnlsb,  smooth  on  both  sides  or  rougblsh  above: 
numerous.  lV»-2i-»  in.  broad,  long-stemmed.  July-Oci 
Open  places,  Can.  to  Fla..  west  to  111.  and  Ky.  B.M.  33?.' 
Var.  Pitcherian*  (//.  I'itchsriana.  Hort.'l.  A  dwarf, 
more  branching  and  bushy  form,  2-3  ft.  high,  with  a 
spread  of  3-4  ft.:  fls.  produced  much  more  freelv  than 
in  the  preceding  and  a  deeper  yellow.  One  of  the  te«t 
hardy  plants  for  the  perennial  bonier,  being  especial!' 
valuable  for  cutting  and  for  planting  in  dry  place. 
Int.  Ih95  by  Pitcher  &  Martda.  A.G.  10:323.  F.K.  2:25;< 

■cibra,  Dunal.  Differs  from  IT.  Icrris  chiefly  in  heirs* 
rough  throughout:  upper  lvs.  sometimes  cut  ire :  bead- 
few,  often  solitary.  I>rv  soils,  Me.  to  N.  J.  and  west  to 
Mo.  J. II.  33:3:>9.  B.R.  7:592  (as  IT.  tantieme).  —  Pa 
into  Iwvls.  u  Yt 


HELIOTROPE.  See  Ilrliotropium. 

HELIOTR0PIUM  (hellotropic  ;  turning  to  !he  tun). 
Ilora'jinAnrir.  A  widely  spread  genus  in  warm  region*, 
of  more  than  100  species.  Herbs  or  rarely  shrubs,  with 
small  flowers  in  terminal,  forking  clusters  and  aJt»r 
nate  simple  leaves:  corolla  short  funnel-form  or  *»! 
ver  shape,  tho  throat  mostly  open  (sometimes  con 
stricted ) ;  stamens  5,  attached  to  the  tube,  not  exserted. 
the  filaments  very  short:  ovary  4-loeulcd  and  splitting 
Into  4  nutlets  (or  two  2-lnculed  nutlets)  when  ripe,  sur- 
mounted by  a  simple  style.   There  is  a  Heliotrope  (H. 
Curutttit i-rim ,  Linn.)  native  to  the  S.  Atlantic  states, 
with  white  fls.  and  oblong  or  linear  lvs.;  also  a  nstu 
rallied  species  (//.  Indieuui,  I, inn.)  with  blui*h  8cente>i 
Ms.  and  lauec-ovate  rugose  lvs.    The  florists'  Heli< 
tropes  seem  to  be  derived  from  2  species.  H.  Prrnrii 
nam,  Linn.,  is  perhaps  the.  leading  species.    Fig.  103: 
Lvs.  oval  or  oblong-lanceolate,  very  veiny,  not  conspk 
uously  narrowed  at  the  base:  fls.  small,  in  aclose  cyin*. 
the  corolla  tub<t  little  longer  than  the  calvx.  Peru.  B.M. 
141. -Vanilla  scented.    H.  eorym bosom.  Ruis  A  Pa.. 
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1033.  Hellotropium  Peruvianum. 
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<  //.  ffrandiflirum,  Don),  has  longer  and  relatively  nar- 
rower Ivs.,  which  are  distinctly  narrowed  to  thu  bane, 
flower-clusters  larger  and  more  open,  tin.  nearly  twice 
larger  and  the  corolla  tube  nearly  twice  longer  than  the 
calyx  ;  calyx  teeth  longer  and  narrower.  Peru.  U.M. 
1609.  Narcissus-scented.  Many  of  the  large-trussed  and 
large-flowered  garden  varieties  are  apparently  of  this 
species  rather  than  of  the  former;  or  possibly  the  two 
are  hybridised.  Originally  both  species  were  violet- 
flowered,  bat  the  colors  are  now  In  various  shades  of 

purple,  and  there  are 
white-flowered  forms. 
H.Voltalreanum.llort., 
occurs  In  our  trade- 
lists.  It  is  a  compact 
garden  form,  said  to  be 
a  hybrid.  I'.M.  10,  p. 
100.  Another  species, 
H.  Europtotun,  Linn.,  is 
rarely  seen  In  old  col- 
lections, particularly 
8outh,  and  it  is  spar- 
ingly naturalised.  It  is 
a  hoary-downy  herb 
6-18 in.  high, with  long- 
petloled  oval  Ivs.,  and 
white  fls.  in  scirpioid 
racemes.     L.  H.  B. 

The  Heliotrope  is  a 
warmth-  and  sun-lov- 
ing plant,  preferring  a 
rich,  light  soil,  good 
drainage  and  plenty  of 
water.  It  needs  to  be  kept  growing,  and  suffers  more 
than  many  other  plants  from  becoming  dry.  It  wilts 
easily,  and  should  never  bo  allowed  to  lack  for  moisture 
in  soil  and  air.  Quickly  becoming  pot-bound,  it  requires 
frequent  shifting. 

The  Heliotrope  strikes  readily  from  terminal  cutting* 
of  the  tender  shoots  in  about  eight  or  ten  days.  Florists 
root  the  cuttings  in  pure  sand.  Cuttings  should  have 
a  temperature  at  night  of  about  fj-.r,  with  5°-10°  of 
bottom  heat.  They  should  be  kept  from  flagging  by 
cart  ful  watering  and  shading  as  needed.  When  the 
cuttings  have  formed  roots  about  half  an  inch  long,  they 
should  be  transplanted  to  small  pots  or  shallow  boxes 
of  light  soil,  placed  where  they  will  have  a  night  tem- 
perature of  about  60",  sheltered  from  currents  of  air, 
watered  and  shaded  as  needed  until  established. 

The  Heliotrope  may  also  be  grown  readily  from  seed. 
These  should  be  sown  in  shallow  flats  In  light  soil,  in  a 
temperature  of  about  65°,  covered  lightly  and  kept  nicely 
moist.  When  w<-ll  up  they  may  be  treated  as  cuttings. 

For  forcing,  the  Heliotrope  should  have  a  good  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  a  temperature  of  about  60°  at  night, 
rirh  soil,  good  drainage  and  careful  watering.  The 
plant  Is  preferably  grown  la  benches  In  6  inches  of 
•oil.  A  plant  easily  covers  an  18-inch  square. 

In  the  open  ground  plants  should  have  a  sunny  situa- 
tion and  moist  soil.  Here  it  covers  a  space  2'%  ft.  square, 
and  attains  a  height  of  2-.I  ft.  They  should  not  be  set 
out  till  danger  of  spring  frosts  Is  past. 

The  plant  la  comparatively  free  from  diseases  and  In- 
aeet  pests.  Cuttings  and  seedlings  are  sometimes  de- 
stroyed by  the  damping-off  fungi,  and  under  condi- 
tions of  neglect,  plants  sometimes  become  infested  with 
mealy-bugs,  aphides,  or  the  red-spider.  Sometimes 
plants  are  ruined  by  a  disease  known  among  florists  n» 
the  "  black  rust,"  an  ailment  similar  to  or  identical  with 
that  affecting  the  Verlwna.  It  usually  appear*  on  plants 
in  an  enfeebled  condition,  resulting  from  being  pot- 
bound,  from  sour  soil  or  over-potting,  followed  by  too 
low  temperature,  as  well  as  from  other  causes.  Badly 
diseased  plants  should  be  destroyed.  < (Ihera  are  some 
t noes  beneflted  by  syrltiginga  and  waterings  with  f  e»>> 
and  tolerably  strong  tobacco  tea,  in  place  of  the  ususl 
waterings.  Repotting  and  occasional  applicatinns  of 
weak  mannre  water,  with  perhaps  a  higher  tempera- 
lure,  will  also  be  found  helpful.      Ernest  Walkek. 

Apart  from  its  use  as  a  border  plant  and  for  bedding, 
being  a  universal  favorite.it  usually  forms  part  of  die 
stork  In  trade  of  florists  who  do  a  local  business,  rank- 


ing next  to  the  Geranium  as  a  pot-plant  for  spring 
trade.  For  cut-flowers  in  winter  it  Is  equally  popular, 
but  its  lasting  qualities  when  cut  are  uncertain.  8uc- 
eesaful  growers  assert  that  for  best  results,  strong 
stems  and  good  keeping  qualities,  it  should  be  grown  in 
a  moderately  cool,  airy  bouse.  Some  of  the  best  the 
writer  has  seen  were  grown  in  a  house  suited  to  violets 
and  mignonette,  in  which  the  temperature  seldom  rose 
to50°F.  at  night. 

Stoat,  soft  cuttings  make  the  best  plants,  and  root 
easily  in  a  tempetatureof  60°  F.  From  the  time  they  are 
inserted,  sufficient  water  must  bn  given  to  prevent  wilt- 
ing. A  propagating  bed  is  not  required.  Ordinary  flats 
will  do— the  medium  half-leaf  soil  and  sand.  They 
must  be  well  shaded  for  a  week  or  to.  They  are  ver- 
itable to  the  cutting  bench  fuugus,  and  should  be  potted 
or  boxed  off  aa  soon  as  rooted,  which  should  be  in  ten 
or  twelve  days.  Any  light  soil  will  do,  and  it  need  not 
be  rich  for  the  first  shift. 

For  winter  flowers,  cuttings  may  be  taken  in  July  ami 
treated  as  above.  Some  of  the  plants  among  the  spring 
batch  with  straight  stems  may  bo  grown  along  for 
standards  by  taking  out  the  side  shoots  until  2  ft.  high. 
These  make  handsome  drooping  specimens.  By  prun- 
ing about  nildsunituer  they  may  be  kept  In  good  condi- 
tion for  years.  Stock  intended  for  spring  cuttings  Is 
better  grown  continuously  in  pots,  as  the  plants  lift 
badly  In  the  autumn. 

The  plants  do  not  lift  well.  The  writer  prefers  to 
grow  a  few  left-over  bedding  plants  for  stock.  Cuttings 
struck  in  June  or  July  and  grown  continuously  Indoors 
make  the  best  plants  for  winter  flowers.  Tall  young 
plants  may  be  grown  Into  standards  by  taking  out  the 
side  shoots  until  they  reach  2  or  3  feet  in  height,  and 
then  letting  them  branch  out.  Shifted  along,  they  make 
largo  specimens  in  12-ineh  pots,  and  may  be  kept  In 
good  condition  for  years  by  judicious  pruning,  top- 
dressing  and  the  use  of  manure  water. 

Heliotrope  Is  extensively  used  as  a  bedding  plant,  is 
a  favorite  in  window-gardens,  and  Is  much  grown  by 
florists  for  cut-flowers.  The  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
grown  either  in  pots  or  the  garden,  the  eolor  and 
fragrance  of  its  daiuty  flowers,  and  the  continuity  of 
bloom,  have  all  con- 
tributed to  make  it  a 
general  favorite. 

There  have  been 
numerous  garden  va- 
rieties and  a  number 
of  hybrids  —  white 
and  the  different  tints 
of  blue  predominat- 
ing. Floral  catalogues 
rarely  mention,  how- 
ever, more  than  6-8 
varieties.  Madame 
do  Blonay  has  for 
years  been  a  favorite 
white,  while  Queen 
of  Violets  is  perhaps 
the  finest  of  the 
blues.  Chieftain  is  a 
lighter  tint.  Albert 
llelaux  Is  a  variety 
with  golden  vorie- 
gated  foliage,  but 
variegated  Hello- 
tropes  are  undesir- 
able. Among  seed- 
lings double  forms 
occasionally  appear. 
Tbey  havo  no  special 
merit ,  and  are  seldom 
perpetuated. 

T.  I>.  Hatfield. 
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1033.  Hellpterum  Manclesii  <>  '_>. 
Generally  known  as  Rhodantbe. 


HELlPTERUM 

(ttreek  for  tun  and 
icing;   said  to  refer 

to  the  light-plumed  pappus).  CompAsitiT.  Including 
Acmrlinium  and  fthmltlnthr.  About  50  species  In  Au- 
stralia and  S.  Africa,  of  which  a  few  are  cult,  as  ever- 
lastings or  immortelles  (see  Eetrlattingt).  The  cult. 
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kind*  are  annual  herbs  (or  grown  aa  such),  of  easiest 
cultivation  in  any  garden  soil.  FIs.  mostly  perfect,  with 
5- toothed  open  corollas:  akcnes  woolly,  bearing  a  pap- 
pus of  many  plumose  bristles:  involucre  glabrous,  oho- 
vate  or  top-shaped,  silvery  or  rose-oolored :  plant* 
mostly  glabrous.  This  and  Helichrysum  are  amongst 
the  most  important  of  everlasting  flowers. 

A.  Reads  large,  many-flowered. 
B.  Lvs.  broad. 
Manglesil,  Mucll.  [  Rhoddnthe.  Aldnglesii,  Llndl.  Roe- 
tdrdia  Mdnglemii,  Voss).  Fig.  1033.  Neat  glaucous  an- 
nual, 12-18  in.  tall,  with  very  slender,  long  pedicels, 
bearing  pretty  nodding  heads :  lvs.  thin,  oval  orelliptic. 
clasping:  involucre  silvery-chaffy,  the  ray  florets  origi- 
nally clear,  handsome  pink,  hut  now  varying  to  white 
(R.  dlba,  Hort.  I.  and  to  ilmk  red  (R.  atrosangulnen, 
brumm.).  Var. maculatum  ( R.  macula/a,  Drurum.  Ror. 
edrdia  Mdiujlrsii,  viir.  marntt)ta,  Voss),  is  usually 
larger.with  shorter  lvs.  and  involucre  flecked  with  red: 
rays  piuk  or  while.  Austral.  B.R.  20:  1703.—  A  charm- 
ing plant,  and  one  of  the  few  everlastings  which  retains 
much  of  its  grace  and  beauty  after  being  dried.  There 
aro  double-fid.  forms,  i.  e.,  those  with  all  or  nearly  all 
the  florets  liguUtc.    Excellent  also  for  pot  culture. 


Seeds  of  the  mixed  vars.  are 
Rhodanthe  partus 


sold 


hb.  Lvs.  linear. 

roaeum,  Benth.  (Acro- 
rlinium  rdseum.  Hook. 
Roccdrdia  rosea,  Vo.s). 
Fig.  1034.  Annual.  1-2  ft. 
high,  glabrous,  with  many 
strict  simple  branches 
from  the  crown,  each  stem 
terminated  by  one  largf 
bead:  lvs.  numerous,  al- 
ternate, small  and  linear: 
rays  many,  pointed,  bright 


10M.  Heliotrrum  1035.  Helioterum  Humboldli 

rMiimi  •  S).  tnumlXS). 

pink  (or  varying  to  white  in  U.  album.  Hort.).  Austral. 
K.  M.4601.  — A  very  serviceable  und  handsome  plant. 

AA.  R'«ds  small,  chml,  red. 

Homboldtianum,  \n\\R.  Sd»f»,  J,i,  Hnok.  Rorcdrdin 
llumbotdtidna,  Voss).    Fig.  llKlS.   Annual  (or  cult,  as 


•ucb),  erect  or  with  a  decumbent  base,  the  stem*  some- 
what branching:  lvs.  (and  stems)  wuite-tomentose. 
linear  or  lance-linear,  pointed,  alternate:  beads  small, 
oblong,  yellow,  iu  a  dense  corymbose  truss.  Au*traJia_ 

B.M.5350. 

oorymbitlibrum,  Schlecht.  {Roeedrdia  corymbiflAra, 
Voss).  AnntiBl,  lower  than  the  last,  more  branchy :  lvs. 
broader:  beads  2-3  times  larger,  top-shaped,  in  small 
corymbs,  the  prominent  rays  white.  Australia. 

L  H  B 

HELLEBORE.  See  Jf,lleborus. 

HELLEBORDS  (ancient  name  of  IT.  orientalis ,  mean- 
ing unknown).  RaHuncnlAceir.  Hardy  herbaceous  per- 
ennials, about  6  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  western 
Asia.  Erect,  with  large  palmately  divided  lvs.,  the  ba- 
sal long  petioled,  the  upper  sessile  and  sometimes  re- 
duced to  bracts:  fls.  large,  white,  greenish,  red.  purple, 
or  yellowish;  sepals  5.  broad,  petal-like,  mainly  persis- 
tent; petals  small,  tubular,  furnished  with  claws:  sta- 
mens many  ;  carpels  3-10,  sessile,  forming  leathery, 
many-seeded  capsules,  dehiscent  nt  the  apex. 

All  the  kinds  will  thrive  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  but 
for  tun  best  results  use  a  soil  of  rich  loam  and  coarse 
sand,  with  a  top-dressing  of  rotten  manure.  A  nioi«t, 
well-drained,  partially  shaded  situation  Is  preferable. 
The  species  may  be  planted  in  shrubbery  bolder*,  and 
In  rockeries,  or  if  wanted  for  cut-flowers  they  should  tie 
planted  In  beds.  Au  important  point  is  not  to  disturb 
the  plants  when  once  established,  as  they  are  very  sen- 
sitive to  frequent  changes  of  location.  All  the  »perie» 
bloom  before  spring  arrives;  a  few  mild  days  in  Decern  - 
ber  or  January  will  bring  out  the  buds  of  H.  niger  va- 
rieties, and  the  others  are  not  far  behind.  They  are 
easily  forced  under  glass.  Strong  plants  should  be  taken 
up  into  large  pots  and  gradually  Inured  to  a  warm  tem- 
perature. Blossoms  may  thus  be  brought  forth  at  any 
time  desired  In  winter.  Prop,  best  by  division  In  fall  or 
spring;  but  If  seeds  mature  they  will  germinate  well 
if  planted  immediately  in  pans  or  in  rich,  open  ground. 
Seedlings  should  bear  flowers  the  third  season.  Mono- 
graphs by  J.  O.  Baker  in  fi.C.  H.  7:432  (1877  and  by 
Thos.  Moore  in  O.C.  II.  11:431  (1S79|. 

a.  Lvs.  dying  annually,  thin. 

viridis ,  Linn.  Stem  scapose:  rootstock  creeping:  I 
basal  leaf  8-12  In.  broad, on  petiole  6-10  in.  long;  seg- 
ments 7-11,  oblong,  acute,  sharply  serrate:  fl.-stetn 
hardly  exceeding  the  basal  leaf,  bearing  3-6  fls.  and 
large,  leaf-like  bracts:  fls.  large,  yellowish  green:  se- 
psis broadly  oblong,  obtuse,  spreading:  capsules  about 
4,  as  long  as  the  sepals,  transversely  ribbed  :  style 
erect.  Eu.  Nat.  in  eastern  states.  O.C.  II.  25:553.- 
Not  so  much  used  as  the  other  species  here  given. 

Var.  purpurasceni,  Waldst.  &  Kit.  Differs  chiefly  in 
Iho  central  leaf-segments  being  deeply  palmately  cleft, 
ami  the  lis.  much  tinged  with  purple,  especially  on  the 
outside.  Hungary.  B.M.  3170. 

AA.  Lvs.  evergreen,  coriaceous. 
n.  Flower-stem  never  more  than  onee  forked:  fls.  1  or  S. 

nlger,  Linn.  Christmas  Rusk.  Fig.  1036.  Stern  less: 
rootstock  short,  black:  only  1  leaf  somewhat  Irregularly 
divided  into  lobes,  toothed  on  the  outer  half  :  petiole 
!V-7  Inches  loug:  flower-stem  simple  or  once  branrhed: 
fls.  very  large;  sepals  white,  or  flushed  with  purple: 
capsules  0-8.  Rocky  places,  Eu.  B.M.  8.  On. 55,  p.  13. 

Var.  ftnguatlfdlioa.  Hort.  (var.  minor.  Hort.).  Plant 
and  leaf  similar,  but  fls.  small.  Very  pretty.  O.C  II. 
21:8.-.,  and  111.21:19. 

Vbt.  altildllus.  Hayne  (var.  major,  Hort.  Var.  mart- 
mil*.  Hort.).  Petiole  reaching  1  ft.  in  length:  fls.  the 
largest  in  the  genus,  3-5  In.  across,  and  often  several 
on  same  stem.  On,  14:142:  48:1021.  O.  C.  11.  20:693. 
A.O.  11:63. 

tin.  r7oM  cr-«<cm  forked  t  or  3  times:  fls.  several 
or  many. 

orientalis.  Lam.  Steroless;  short  creeping  rootstock  : 
1  radical  leaf,  7-9-lobed;  segments  6  In.  long,  IS-2  In 
broad,  acute,  serrate  In  the  outer  half,  pubescent,  with 
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vtem  OTer  1  ft.  high,  forked  above.  2 -6- fid.,  Urge,  leaf- 
Ilk*  bracU;  sepala  round  lab,  Imbricated,  white,  purple 
beneath  and  purple  edges,  spreading:  capsules  oblong, 
shorter  than  the  sepals,  transversely  ribbed :  style  erect 
Asia  Minor.  On.  47,  p.  136.-Tbere  are  nu- 
>  varieties  of  this  beautiful  species. 

O.  Purple- fid.  var'ulitt. 

Var.  Colehlcus,  Kegel.  Stem  purple-spotted,  quite 
a-laacous:  1  leaf  to  each  flower-stem :  fls. 3-6  on  a  stem, 
deep  bright  purple,  both  inside  and  out.  Asia  Minor. 
H.M.  4S61  (u%  U.  alrorubem,.  Ot.  1860:293.  Var.  Col- 
Una,  T.  Moore.  Fls.  deeper  plum-purple, 
s,  exquisitely  mottled  Inside  with  innuraer- 


1036.  Christmas  Rose.  Hellcoorua  Niter  (X  S). 

i  dark  dots.  On.  16:169,  f.  8.  — One  of  the  haudsoiuest 
of  all  the  Hellebores. 

Var.  Abchasicas,  A.  Braun.  Much  like  var.  Colehlcus, 
bat  differing  in  having  2  or  more  Ivs.  to  a  dower-ateru. 
i  'aursiDi  region.  Ot.  1866:490  (as  U.  CaucaiicuM,  var. 
Abchatieut,  Kegel). 

Var.  atrombens,  WaUlst.  &  Kit.  Only  1  leaf  on  a 
flower-stem,  glabrous,  thinner  in  texture  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  orientalia  group:  segments  narrow:  fls.  2-4 
on  a  stem;  sepals  dark  purple  outside,  greenish  purple 
within.  Hungary-  K.H.  1865: 231. -A  connecting  link 
between  the  viridis  and  oriental!*  groups. 

Var. rtbro- purpureas,  Hort.  (Il.atropurpurra,  Flort  ). 
A  seedling  of  var.  atroruben*, with  bold  foliage  and  pur- 
ple flower-stems:  fls.  spreading,  deep  purple.  Charac- 
ters well  fixed  and  very  handsome.  On.  10:18*J,f.  1.  H.H. 
1884:564. 

Purple- fid.  hybrids  of  the  varieties  of  H.  oriental!*  are 
found  in  the  trade  under  the  following  names:  Var. 
elegant;  var.  iridencenn;  f,  ('.  Htinrmann,  fls.  very 
large, imbricated, deep  purple  and  mottled;  t'rav  Irene 
Heinemann,  fls.  rose-purple  outside,  greenish  white, 
with  dark  lines  and  dots  Inside;  Grrtchen  Ueinemann, 
red-fld.,  strong  grower;  Hotgnrten-lw*t>fcU>r  Oartyrig, 
fls.  rose-purple  without  and  greenish  within;  Apotheker 
Hogrtn,  rose-purple,  very  large. 

cc.  White-fid.  rnrirtie*. 

Var.  Olympicus.  Llndl.  Glabrous  :  fls.  small,  but 
spreading,  very  numerous;  sepals  green  on  onrer  sur- 
face, white  within.  Bithynla.  B  R.  2«:.'.H.- Hybrids 
elo»«-ly  allied  to  this  have  baen  given  the  trade  names: 
Willw  Schmidt  and  Prof.  Or.  Sehleieher. 


Var.  guttata*,  A.  Braun.  Glabrous,  green  stem: 
sepala  green  outside,  white  within  and  elegantly  spotted 
with  purple  crimson  dot*.  Caucaaua  region. -Two  al- 
lied hybrid  forma  are  named 
Albin  Otto.  On.  10:189,  f.  4. 
Var.  aatiquornm,  A.  Braun.  Glabrous,  green  mottled 
i:  fls.  as  In  var.  Olympic**,  but  more  imbricated, 
ing  the  bell  shaped  form.  B.K.  28:34  (aa  11. 
oriental,,.  Llndl.).  On.  16:189,  f.  3. 

ccc.  Green-fid.  variety. 
Var.  Caucisicus,  A.  Braun.    Lvs.  very  glossy;  seg- 
menta  more  oblong  than  in  the  type,  often  3  or  4  In. 
broad :  aepals  round,  pale  green,  much  Imbricated. 
Caucasus  region.  k.  i>AVis. 

HELMET  FLOWER,  Aeonittm,  Voryanthet  and  Scu- 
tellaria. 

HEL0H1A8  (Greek,  ttcamp-toving).  Liliacecr. 
Swamp  Pink.  This  genua  includes  a  rare  hardy  peren- 
nial bulbous  plant  which  grows  In  bogs  from  northern 
N.  J.  to  N.  C,  and  is  sold  by  dealers  in  native  plants. 
In  very  early  spring  it  bears  a  hollow  scape  1-2  ft.  high, 
crowned  by  a  raceme  1-3  In.  long,  composed  of  perhaps 
30  pink  or  purplish  fls.,  each  %in.  across,  6-lobed,  and 
with  6  blue  anthers.  The  genus  has  probably  only  one 
species,  the  other  plants  called  Heloniaa  being  largely 
referred  to  other  genera,  which  are  distinguished  In 
Britton  and  Brown's  illustrated  Flora  1 :399.  The  genus 
is  placed  by  Britton  and  Brown  In  Melantbac  est,  an  or- 
der included  in  the  Liliaceas  by  Bentbam  and  Hooker. 
Ueloniaa  has  a  short,  stout  rootstock  liko  a  leek.  The 
allied  Heloniopsis  is  also  in  the  trade. 

bullata,  Linn.  Swamp  Pink.  Stud  Pink.  Lvs.  sev- 
era!  or  numerous,  tbtu,  dark  green,  clustered  at  the  base 
of  the  scape,  6-l."i  in.  long,  H-2  in.  wide,  with  fine  par- 
allel nerves:  scape  stout,  bracted  below.  Apr.,  May. 
B.M.  747.  L.B.C.  10:961.  B.B.  1:402.-Int.  by  H.  P. 
Kelsey. 

Helonlas,  which  is  perfectly  hardy,  is  so  easily  propa- 
gated by  division  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  grow 
from  seed.  Under  cultivation,  also,  It  seems  to  rarely  ma- 
ture perfect  seed.  It  multiplies  itself  rapidly  from  off- 
sets, a  single  plant  often  providing  a  dosen  others  in  a 
season.  It  is  found  growing  in  dense  shade  and  also  in 
the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  always  In  wet  sp 
In  the  latter  case,  while  in  the  shade 
spreads  to  dry  ground.  Although  one  of  the  showiest  of 
all  American  bog  plants,  It  is  comparatively  little  known 
here,  though  better  in  England.  It  makes  an  elegant 
pot-plant.  Harlan  P.  Kblsev  and  W.  M. 

HEL0RI0PBI8  (Greek,  like  ffelonia*).  IMiaeeat. 
This  includes  an  herbaceous  plant  resembling  our 
swamp  pink,  lie  Ionia  t  bultala.  In  the  color  of  its  lis. 
and  stamens,  but  the  fls.  are  larger  aud  fewer,  and  the 
Ivs.  numerous  and  tufted.  The  style  in  Heloniopsis  Is  a 
conspicuous  feature,  Wing  long  and  red,  tipped  with  a 
purple  undivided  stigma,  while  in  Hetoniaa  the  style  is 
very  short  and  3-cut.  Bith  genera  are  separated  from 
numerous  allied  irenera  by  the  septiridal  dehiscence  of 
their  capsules.  The  fls.  are  bell-shaped,  drooping,  deep 
pink,  6-lobed,  wilh  6  red  filaments  and  purple-blue  sta- 
mens. The  genus  bat  about  4  species.  The  following 
grows  In  the  mountains  of  Japan  at  an  altitude  of  2.000- 
7.000  ft.,  and  Is  presumably  hardy.  It  waa  once  offered 
by  John  Saul,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Japonica.  Maxim.  Rootstock  short,  stout,  with  long 
root  fibers  :  lv*.  oblanceolate,  persistent,  green  tinged 
purple:  seeds  smnll,  very  numerous,  with  a  conspicuous 
tail  at  each  end.  B.M.  6986. 

HELWlHGIA  (after  O.  A.  Helwlng,  1666-1748,  a 
German  clergyman,  who  wrote  on  the  botany  of  Pru»»ia). 
Aratidcrtr.  A  curious  deciduous  shrub,  remarkable  for 
tbe  reason  that  the  small,  inconspicuous  greenish  fls. 
are  borne  In  clusters  on  the  midribs  of  the  Ivs.  at  about 
the  center  of  their  upper  surfaces.  Of  not  much  decora- 
tive value  and  therefore  rarely  cultivated,  but  interest- 
ing on  account  of  tbe  unusual  position  of  the  fls.;  ten- 
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der  North.  It  seems  to  grow  in  any  soil  that  is  some- 
what moist.  Prop,  by  greenwood  cuttings  under  glass. 
Two  species  In  Jap.  and  liimal.  FIs.  dioecious,  short - 
pedlcelled,  with  obsolete  calyx,  3-15  petals  and  stamens 
and  3— l-celled  ovary:  fr.  a  berry- like,  3-4-seeded  drupe. 

Japonica.  A.  Dietr.  {U.  rusciflbra,  Willd.).  Bushy 
shrub,  3-5  ft.  high :  lvs.  petioled,  ovate  or  elliptic-ovate, 
acuminate,  serrate,  stipulate,  l%-3  in.  long:  Ms.  in  June, 
the  sUminate  generally  with  3,  the  pistillate  with  4 
petals.  Jap.  S.Z  66.  A. 0.13:8. 

A.  Phelps  Wtmax. 

HEMEB0CALLI8  (Greek.  beautiful  by  day:  because 
the  blossoms  close  at  night).  Liliacetr.  VtLLuw  Ujv 
Lilies.  This  genua  includes  the  Lemon  Lily  <  IT.  flora ) . 
which  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  delightful  of  all 
herbaceous  perennial  plants.  It  easily  ranks  among  the 
50  most  popular  plants  for  tbo  borne  garden.  All  the 
blue  and  white.  Day  Lilies  belong  to  the  genus  Funkia: 
all  the  yellow  ami  orange  Day  Lilies  belong  to  Hemero- 
eallis.  The  Yellow  Day  Lilies  have  narrow,  grass-like 
foliage,  and  their  flowers  bare  wider  funnels.  The  blue 
and  white  Day  Lilies  have  very  broad  foliage,  which  is 
not  at  all  grass-like.  The  flowers  of  Funkia  are  borne 
in  racemes',  of  HemerocaJIis  in  corymb-like  panicles. 

Hemervcallla  has  only  7  species,  all  of  which  are  culti- 
vated. The  plants  are  all  remarkably  free  from  enemies, 
and  need  no  protection  of  any  kind,  even  In  the  severest 
winters.  The  roots  are  bundles  of  fleshy  tubers,  and  are 
sometimes  classed  with  bulbs  in  catalogues  of  nursery- 
men. Small  plants  will  flower  freely  the  first  year. 
Clumps  can  often  be  left  undivided  for  4  or  6  years 
without  a  loss  in  size  or  number  of  flowers,  but  as  a 


1037.  Lemon  Lilies-Hemerocallis  flava. 

general  thing  all  robust-growing  herbaceous  perennials 
should  be  divided  every  second  year.  In  old  clumps  tbe 
roots  often  become  firmly  matted  uear  the  midrlle.  anil 
tho  wasteful  competition  between  the  too-numerous 
roots  weakens  the  vitality  of  the  plant.  Next  u>  //. 
flava,  the  oldest  garden  fsvorites  among  the  Yellow  Day- 
Lilies  is  IT.  /ulva,  sometimes  culled  Drown  Day  Lily,  and 
erroneously  in  soma  catalogues  the  Lemon  Lily.  If. 
(Hint  is  a  taller  plant,  with  lati-r  and  orange  colored  fls. 
and  wi»vy  inner  segments.  Within  Ave  years  a  new 
species,  (I.  aurantiara ,  has  come  into  great  prominence, 
and  its  var.  major  hy  somo  connoisseurs  is  considered  the 
finest  of  all  Dav  Lilies.  As  a  rule,  double  forms  are  not 
as  popular  rs  the  types,  ami  for  the  writer  they  lack  the 
simplicity  ami  ilcHnite  character  of  the  single  flowers. 
Yellow  Day  Lilies  havo  a  wholesome  fragrance.  The 
individual  flowers  are  short-lived,  but  there  Is  a  good 
succession.  The  plants  thrive  in  almost  any  garden  soil, 
but  are  most  luxuriant  nlong  the  bonier*  of  ponds  or 
moist  places,  and  in  partial  shade.  The  flowers  are  ex- 
cellent fur  cutting.    Plants  prop,  by  division. 

It.  B.  Whyto  gives  the  succession  of  bloom  at  Ottawa, 
Canada,  as  follows:  If.  Itumortxerii,  June  4  ;  Minor, 
Middendnrfii  and  Thunheriiii,  Juno  II  ;  rutilan*,  June 
18:  tuifa,  Julv  2;  aiirtinf  irtoi,  var.  major,  July  9:  fiiira, 
var.  Kicauff,  July  23,  and  dittieha  tl.  pi.,  July  30.  He 
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adds  that  IT.  Dumortierii,  aurantiaea  var.  major  and 
II.  rutilan*  differ  from  all  others  in  the  fls.  being  red 
dish  brown  outside,  which  is  very  marked  in  the  bud. 

A.  Fls.  fragrant. 

B.  Inner  segment*  of  perianth  firm:  rains  not  joitud  by 

tren  veins:  color  yellow. 
C.  Blossoms  in  June. 

OAT*,  Linn.  Lemon  Lilt.  Fig.  1037.  Lrs.  18-34  hi. 
long,  6-8  lines  wide :  scapes  longer  than  tbe  I  vs. :  corymb 
6-9 -fid.:  pedicels  12-24  lines  long:  tube  0-15  lines  lone. 
Europe,  temperate  Asia.  B.M.  19.  A.0. 17:437.  Gn.«f. 
p.  400.  - 1  o  some  important  works  on  garden!  ug  the  color 
is  erroneously  given  as  orange. 

t'c.  Blossoms  i'm  July. 

Thunbergil,  Baker.  "Except  for  its  later  flowering, 
Thunbergii  does  not  differ  materially  from  flavs." 
Baker.  Lvs.  6-7>%  lines  wide:  corymb  loose,  8-10-fld  . 
with  1  or  2  lis.  lower  down:  tube  nearly  1  in.  long:  fls. 
lemon-yellow,  opening  widely,  3  In.  across:  segments 
membranous,  crisped.  Japan.  Int.  1890.—  Rare.  R.  B 
Whyte  writes  that  the  lis.  are  not  nearly  as  large  as 
those  of  H.  flava,  appear  in  June,  and  that  H.  Thu* 
bergii  differs  from  all  others  in  having  the  upper  6  u> 
10  in.  of  tbe  scape  thickened  and  flattened. 

BB.  Inner  segments  membranous  and  vary  at  the 
margin:  a  fete  veins  joined. 

C.  Lvs.  t-i  lints  wide  ■  tube  and  pedicel  long:  color  ».» 

fh.  yellow. 

minor.  Mill.  (H.  gramlnea.  And.,  not  Schleeht.  B 
gramiuitoliu,  Schleeht.).    Lvs.  15-18  in.  long,  darker 
green  than  in  the  other  species :  scapes  about  as  long  »» 
the  .vs.:   corymb  3-V-fld.:   pedicels  3-24  lines  long. 
July,  Aug.  N.Asia.   B.M.  873. 

cc.  Lvs.  OS  lints  wide  :  tube  very  short :  color  of  fli 

orange. 

Dumortierii,  Morren  (If.  rutilans,  Hort.).  Height 
1S-2  ft.:  lvs.  12-15  in.  long  :  scapes  hardly  as  long  a- 
the  lvs.:  corymb  2-3  fid.:  pedicels  3-6  lines  long:  fl* 
2-2H  in.  long,  while  they  are  3-4  in.  long  in  all  the  other 
species;  inner  segments  5-i>  lines  wide.  Jap.  H.ll- 
2:43.  On.  31 :589.  —  II.  Sirltoldii  is  now  practically  aban- 
doned as  a  trade  name.  The  yellow-fld.  species  of  this 
name  is  II.  Dumortierii  ;  the  blue  fld.  species  pictured 
in  L.B.C.  19:1869  and  P.M.  5:25  is  Funkia  Sitbaldii. 
Var.  fibre  pleno  {H.  dittieha  plena,  Hort.)  Is  less  eu.t. 
This  species  Is  the  earliest  to  blossom.  It.  B.  Whyte 
considers  //.  rutilans  distinct. 

m\  Lvs.  8-li  lines  wide. 
d.  Color  of  f  Is.  orange:  tube  8-9  lints  long. 
aurantlaca,  Baker.  Height  2^-3  ft.:  lvs.  more  than 
12  lines  wide:  corymb  G-8-lld. :  lis.  bright  orange,  open- 
ing less  widely  than  any  other  aperies.  July.  Jap.  or 
E.  Slberiat— The  type  was  Introduced  tocult.  in  1890 and 
has  rapidly  given  way  to  var.  major,  Baker,  introduced 
1895,  which  is  larger  in  all  parts.  Lvs.  12-18  lines  wide: 
tube  9  lines  long:  fls.  when  expanded  5-6  in.  across 
Julv-Sent.  Jap.   O.C.  III.  18:71.  (in.  48:1011  and  50. 
p.  17.    J.H.  III.  31:157.    A.O.  18: 179. -Closest  to  Du 
mortierii.  from  which  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  ll« 
much  larger,  later  and  more  reddish  fls.  and  longer 
tube. 

dd.  Color  of  fls.  yellow  :  [tubs  S-9  lines  lonj. 

Mlddendortii,  Trout.  &  Mey.  Name  variously  mis- 
spelled. Height  1-1  )\  ft. :  lvs.  15-18  in.  long.  8-12  lines 
wide:  scapes  about  us  long  a>  the  lvs.:  corymb  2-4-fld. ; 
pedicels  almost  none  :  Inner  segments  9-12  lines  wide. 
Amur  region.  Ot.  plate  522.  R. II.  1897,  p.  139. 

aa.  Fls.  not  fragrant. 

fnlva.  Linn.  [IT.  distirha,  Don).  Lvs.  18-21  in.  long. 
9-15  lines  wide:  corymb  6-12-tld. :  (Is.  orange;  pedicel* 
short ;  inner  segments  with  wavy  margins,  with  nu- 
merous veins  joined  by  cross  veins.  July,  Aug.  Eu.. 
temperate  Asia.  B.M.  64  (central  hand  of  white).  Mn 
5,  p.  193.  Var.  KwamM  \B.  Kwanro,  Hort.),  the 
"Double  Orange  Lily." blooms  longer  than  any  single 
fld.  form,  according  to  Meehan.   Ot.  500.   It  has  a  sub- 
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variety  with  variegated  lvs.  Var.  flora  plino,  Hort..  is 
ibo«D  in  F.S.  18:  IM'Jl.  with  a  red  spot  on  the  middle  of 
each  segment.  Gn.  48.  p.  401.  R.H.  18i»7,  p.  139.  Var. 
variegata  baa  a  ■tripe  of  white  down  the  mhldle  of 

HEMICYCLIA  (Greek,  itmi-eireular;  referring  to 
the  scar  or  furrow  on  the  seed).  Kuphorbidemr.  This 
includes  a  spreading  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  40  ft., 
which  is  cult,  in  S.  Calif,  by  Francescbi,  who  value*  It 
for  Ha  -beautiful  holly-like  lvs.  and  red  fruits. "  The 
genus  ha*  about  9  species,  natives  of  India,  Ceylon  ami 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  with  no  near  allies  of  garden 
ralae.  Trees  or  shrubs:  lvs.  alternate,  petiolcil.  entire, 
leathery  when  full  grown:  fls.  dici-cious;  petals  nune; 
sepals  of  staminate  fls.  4-5,  the  inner  often  larger  Bnd 
somewhat  petal-like:  fr.  a  globose  or  ovoid,  indehiscent 
drupe:  seed  by  abortion,  usually  solitary.  U.  An»trn- 
latiea  is  told  from  the  other  2  Australian  species  by  its 
Tery  abort  filaments  and  glabrous  ovary. 

Anstralagiea,  Muell.  Arg.  Lvs.  broadly  ovate  to 
ovate  oblong,  obtuse,  1K-3  in.  long,  finely  veined  be- 
low :  fr.  nearly  %  in.  long,  very  smooth,  red  and  succu 


HEMIONtTIB  (flreck,  mult;  the  plants  erroneously 
aupposed  to  be  sterile).  Polypodia** .  A  genua  of 
tropical  ferns,  with  copiously  netted  veins  and  naked 
sort  following  the  veins.  Eight  or  9  species  occur  In 
the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  The  plants  are  dwarf, 
and  are  grown  In  Wardian  cases  by  a  few  fanciers  in 
the  Old  World.  For  culture,  see  Fern*. 

IT  patmita  Unn.  Lvs.  palmate.  5-6  In.  wide,  with  5  nearly 
equal  triangular  divisions,  those  of  the  sterile  lv;.  less  acute: 
»  art  aces  pubescent.  W .  1  ndiet,  Mex  . !s  A  mer.  -  // .  iugan*  Pa> 
Lvs  4-10  In.  wide,  with  a  broad  sinus  nt  the  base  and  .»  long 
.Under  laticeolato  divisions:  plaut  smooth.  Mex.  O.K.  4 : lao. 

L.  M.  Underwood. 

HE  MITE  LI  A  (Greek,  with  hnlf  n  roof;  referring  to 
aori  I .  CyathtrAe r,r.  A  genus  of  tree  ferns  of  the  tropics, 
with  round  or  semiglobose  sort  and  an  inferior  mdu- 
aium.  consisting  of  a  scale  which  is  often  indistinct  and 
deciduous.  Some  20  species  occur  in  both  hemispheres. 
For  culture,  see  Fern*. 

Tt  Owvtn/otiJ,  Hook.  Rachis  slightly  scaly  and  hispid:  lys. 
bt  tripinnatc.  the  secondary  whii  distinctly  winged.  especially 
at  the  upper  portion:  sorl  few  in  each  segment,  usually  -'-»: 
mdusium  edlate  and  often  lobed  Var.  J',,ra,l,r,  H»r1  .  is  the 
fonn  commonly  in  cultivation.  British  (iuiana.  H.2t;X>. 
— //  Lindmi  Hook  Lvs  pinnate,  the  pinnn>  distant  ami 
•lightly  stalked1.  0-12  in.  long.  1-1',  in.  hrnad.  the  baso  truncate 
or  vrc.|g^»h»r»d :  *ori  in  2-3  irregular  lines  near  the  margin. 
Venezuela.  I  ll  42:10.  L.  M.  UNDERWOOD. 

HEMLOCK  in  Old  World  literature  Is  what  we  call 
Poison  Hemlock,  an  urnlx-IHferou*  herb  named  Cunuim 
maeulatum.  By  Hemlock.  Americans  mean  Hemlock 
Spruce,  an  evergreen  tree.  Ttuga  Canadenti*. 


HEMP.  Common  Hemp  is  Cnnnabi*  fntirn  (which 
aee)  Bowstring  H., see  Sttnterimu.  Manilla H.,  J/mjo 
teitilit.  Sisal  H.,  Agave  rigida,  var.  SUatana. 


HEN-AHD-CHICKEK8.  A  proliferous  form  of  the 
English  dal.v,  Hell,*  ptrmni*  ;  also  the  thick-leaved 
rosettes  of  Cotyledon,  used  in  carpet-bedding  and  known 
as  Echevcrla. 

Ilyoteyamu*  niger. 

B  (Plate  X.l.  1832-1  890,  market  - 
„^r.  florist',  seedsman  and  author,  was  born  at 
Pathhead,  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1822.  and  died  in 
Jersey  Citv,  Jan.  17,  1890.  Ho  was  trained  In  Old  World 
methods  of  gardening,  came  to  America  In  184:»,  worked 
under  Geo.  Tliorborn  and  Robert  Buist.  and  in  1847  be- 
gan business  in  Jersey  City  as  a  market-gardener,  with  a 
capital  of  $500.  saved  by  \i years'  hard  work.  He  contin- 
ued to  live  there  until  his  death.  The  publication 
of  -Gardening  for  Profit"  in  1803  marks  an  era  In 
in  horticulture.  It  was  the  first  American  book 
entirely  to  market-gardening,  and  It  helped  to 
.  to  enter  the  business.  By  tho  time 


of  bis  death  about  150,000  copies  of  the  book  are  said  to 
have  been  distributed.  It  was  written  in  an  aggicgate 
of  100  hours,  when  the  author  was  working  10  hours  a 
day,  largely  nt  manual  labor.  At  the  noon  intervals  and 
late  at  night  be  wrote  this  work  lying  on  his  back,  with 
a  pillow  under  bis  head.  The  secret  of  its  success,  and 
of  the  author's,  was  the  Invention  of  new  methods 
adapted  to  operations  on  a  large  scale.  The  second  edi- 
tion In  1874,  and  the  third  In  1887,  are  both  thorough  re- 
visions. 

"Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture,"  18C8,  was  an 
epoch-making  book  in  commercial  floriculture.  Up  to 
this  time  most  works  on  flower-gardening  bad  been 
written  for  the  amateur.  This  point  of  view  is  neves 
sarily  the  commoner  one,  and  Henderson's  contribution 
to  It  was  "(iardeulug  for  Pleasure."  1875.  In  the  compi- 
lation of  "Tho  Handbook  of  Plants,"  1881,  he  was  largely 
aided  by  C.  L.  Allen,  and  in  the  second  edition,  1890,  by 
W.  J.  Davidson.  "Garden  and  Farm  Topics"  was  issued 
In  1881,  and  In  the  same  year  appeared  "How  the  Farm 
Pays,"  a  stenographic  report  of  conversations  between 
Win.  Crozier  and  Peter  Henderson.  It  is  claimed  that 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies  of  bis  various  works 
have  been  sold.  His  seed  business  was  founded  at  New 
York  in  1865.  Lately  more  than  200.000  copies  of  tho 
various  catalogues  have  been  distributed  annually. 

Few  men,  If  any,  have  done  so  much  to  simplify  and 
Improve  methods  of  handling  plants  for  commercial 
purposes.  His  greenhouses  were  an  object  lesson  to 
many  visitors,  his  methods  were  widely  copied,  and  bis 
business  successes  were  tho  goal  of  ambitious  market- 
gardeners  and  florists,  among  whom  he  was  for  many 
years  the  most  commanding  figure.  He  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  horticultural  and  agricultural  maga 
xlnes.  and  during  his  forty-two  years  of  business  life  Is 
supposed  to  have  written  or  dictated  at  least  175,000 
letters.  Two-thirds  of  these  letters  were  written  with 
his  own  bands,  and  he  always  replied  promptly  to  in- 
quiries about  methods  of  cultivation.  A  self-made  man, 
simple  and  abstemious  in  his  habits,  be  was  a  tireless 
worker.  He  combined  in  a  high  degree  the  faculties  of 
growing  plants  and  of  business  ability.  His  mastery  of 
details  was  complete.  His  books  are  exceptionally  read- 
able, his  powerful  personality  appearing  through  every 
psgc.  The  records  of  bis  personal  experience  are  prac- 
tical. Ingenious  and  fertile  in  suggestion.  An  account 
of  his  life  is  published  in  a  memoir  of  48  pages  by  bis 
son,  Alfred  Henderson.  W.  M. 

HEHFBEYA.  See  Asy*ta*ia. 

HEPATICA  <  Jircr-fiJtr,  from  tho  shape  of  the  leaves). 
RununcnlAcrir.  H f.pat ioa.  Liver  Leap.  A  genus  of 
:i  species,  natives  of  the 
north  temperate  tone. 
Stemlcss,  low  perennials: 
lvs.  3-lobedand  sometimes 
toothed;  appearing  after 
the  flowers  and  remaining 
green  over  winter:  scapes 
Mid.,  with  an  involucre 
of  3  small  sessile  lvs.  sim- 
ulating a  calyx  :  sepals 
petal-like,  white,  pink  or 
purple:  akenes  short- 
beaked,  pubescent.  Fig. 
10118.  The  plants  prefer 
shade,  but  do  f  nirly  well  In 
open  places.  They  should 
remain  undisturbed  from 
year  to  year,  in  rich,  well- 
drained  loam.  Well  suited 
to  the  north  or  east  slope 
of  a  rockery.  Plants  kept 
In  pots  in  a  cold  frame  un- 
til midwinter  will  quickly 
bloom  at  any  time  desired 
if  removed  to  a  warm  room 
or  greenhouse.  Prop,  by 
division  or  seed. 

triloba,  Choi x.  [BepAlira  Bepdlica,  Karst.  Antmin* 
Bepdtiea,  Linn.  A.  Irilnbn,  Hort.).  Scapes  4-0  in  : 
lobes  of  lvs.  obtuse:  fls.  ',-1  in.  across;  sepals  oval  or 
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Flower  of  Hepatica. 
Natural  size. 
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.iM.,11-'.  .'I.UM-.     i:.i:;:«".t  spritn.-.     I 1 -ri.   I'    S.,  Ku 

Mid   A-:.t.     K  M.  I"'.     U.K.  ;.::i»7..i»  U.  .1  »■•>. 

Whit*.  Mil*  rui'l  J. ink  r',<l.  f.nj,,-:  h.t'.  •■  I'.-.-  n  -;\.d  iti 
.•ultl  vat'on  ,  ur.'l  pre  kii'A':i  n  i  vnr.  albu,  }  I  ■  •  r  t .  :  vur 
cirrutca  11  -pi  ,  M'-rt.  ;  ur.  I'itbrtl  fl.-pl.,  Hi.:',  tin. 
1^.  :  -I  1  S.     I  i  -1  '.  1  sT-',  p.  I'  in  I  v  :if.   in  ,-  ion  .  or  ,'n  .  M     'I  '  -  i  . 

acutllob*.  !>•'.  !//.  v;.r,  «.  I'  ir  li.    .-1  >!•• 

in  ■.-Hi-  ir '  i'.'  i  n  i  >..-,■ ,  I  ,-iin  -ion  .     //.  n.  •/,•.! ,  HriTt.  '• .     1'iL-.  li>:«l 
,Mil"U  I'l."   //.  1 1  >■■■■>>■<.  hut  w'lb  tin-  |..|,,.,  ..f  r,,..    li  - 
•  >\';ir-  1 1 - . ■  I   ai'ilt.-.  iM'.'ii>ii.-i:i!ly   II,.'   hitii'.l    I- .In  -•   L-c'i  fl 
rnt.-lv  iin.l.i:.-    ••n«»  •  :    .•■k.-i  .  <    -'U-'Mly  ..•ipill.te. 

Hasten;  H  .  >. 

augulosa.  I"'.  ■  I  >>•  •••■'■»•  .twy-fV.  .i.  I.m-.-.  I'Kp? 
fjfi.-a  nt  if.  i  v  '  "in    ei ■  ■  i. - 1 - ; •  •  :l - .  ii.-urj .  i -  I.. 

lull,  -  ,•(■■-!,  .<!-:.••  .  i  n  V  il.-r  ,■  -,.-.ir  in.'-  II.  1 .  -.  - :  h.-.l  : 
:l  -•  I. ii'.:'-    I"'.'-    v.l  .I:-".  ..r  i  -  ■ : '  I  i  - 1 1 .      Ili.i.eirt  .  M. 

<:.<•.  i-  L'n.  |.  K  , 

HEPBURN,  DAVID.  e-:1,  -.,,-),.  r  v.:H.  .1 ,  .1, 

■  I i ii.-:  i' I  Hi,'  -i-i'i  n.l  A  i ii ' ■  r j        I  V.  "ti  ':i  i.-nltiirr.  'I  I.  i - 

v.;-'  :ml.li<l;.-l  ii ;  V,"  .i~l.  in-.-  -ni .  1 '.  I  '. .  i-i  I  vi  - 1  '■■,.-  ii  ;,-,n - 
..f  >iiir  I  i  •  i  ■  r  ars  I'.r-i  n"  l.n'  :i!  "  p:i"".  I.:i*  il  tiny 

In-   ml. "'.i!   llnl    I        pi'.nl  n-i  I  ,-s  '  ..  rnn  .-i.  in  I  .',.-  I  .;  I  - 

Jni.,-1    -,i-|-.,i;y  H.--J.-.I  :."-.     II"   l.-nl   li.nl   i  1 1  <if  r-.- 

|.,t'    in  .,-  .-.I   n  ■  :;,  I         m'  tl  .-  ri         in  ;::>.-:  m.l  Mid 

ll.-il  i  I '  I  Ain-  'II.     II.-  >•••„  ••!.  >    ,|  l,S  <   I-'MAI  :,-'  ■!! 

for  i.  vvii     "  n  .M  I  •  ■ .  i  •  ■  ■  •"■>■:  -  •<  :  i.    II     1 1  :i  - 1 

•il  ,-i  n.  i-i  i-  ■  ii  :,:■■'.'■  I  l-v  <  !•  '■  '  in1  ■■'  MiT'.w,  'I"'"-  I...  ,k  -'■:•  « 
-.vi;  i-,:,  I,  I'T  ;ln-  Mil.  .  Il  -  ;i  I  •■'ii.  ,  :.r  -I  r,  ■  ■  ,  ■  -.  Jn] 
..|  y- i,  -  :  invl  i  i  ,."  n,-:.  ,  Tin  .  ■  :i  .  i  n  . ; : ,  •'  vl  ..  I,<  •» 
u>nl.  Tin-  Ii--'  n..n  :  H-0  [",<  ■  ,!•■■.  "-.  'I  i.-  t!,.'  I.r.-l-i-n 
_--,r|,:,       T I  .-.  -, -i  ■. I  .    .-1.1.  'I,    ,  I'   "  H-ni '1  «  , 

riu'.vi.  r.v,  .uni  Miruliis"  ,.-ipp.  I.  'i'i.S  i -.  :  'lln^id  i>v  u 
few  pu^'ea  on  hopn,  hothouses  and  greenhouses.  Tbe 
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second  (Hlltlou  (Georgetown,  1818)  contains  318  pafce*. 
It  Iticludeu  "A  Treatise  «n  «j»r<lenliig,  l.y  a  ciUitu  «i 
Virginia. "  Tbia  occupies  80  papes.  The  copy  Owned 
by  Uio  Massacbusetts  Horticultural  Society  po*»<-»se« 
tljit  murnivcript  rmtc:  "This  treatise  i»  by  J<jbii  li»n- 
liolpli,  uf  \Vi|lintii!»t>urfr,  fatbt-r  of  Kdmumi  Kninlclph. 
Sccrolary  of  Slide  dnriiiK  lUv  mlniinl^tration  of  tit-tx-ral 
Wunliiln;"i|i."  H».li«-rt  Mntiniiijc  viri1<->  tluit  this  rote 
univ  linv«'  lie^n  iiki'Ih  by  tjriu-rul  l>»*arliorn.  A  tbinl 
i-ilitimi  was  publ^bcd  ut  Wii^iiinptou  in  lt-"Jb.  und  cr»u- 
tnnn  d  :w  pp  W.  M. 

BEBACLEOM  Itninied  for  Hercules,  who  us<-<l  it  in 

medicine,  m-cur.lilitf  ti>  I'lltiy  ).  L  *tb<llittro  .  Thli  lo- 
rlinb-v  :t  lirinlv  iier!'iici-oiii  plutits  Munvt  inifs  c»l)t-<l  liiant 
I'arsli-y  »r  lli'imt  Cow-parmip.  Tliey  lire  not  Miici-d  for 
£i-n. -r?il  tiuil.-uiiij',  but  ure  »«iruetlmr«  prown  in  wild 
pirilciiH  it  purkH.  or  !«•*  vincli;  spvi-lnims  on  la-wiu, 
wbi-rc  a  very  Imld  and  striking  objei-t  is  desired.  TJi>-> 
are  I'uiir^e  ln-rlis,  urmviim  f>  •»>  ft.  bi>tli,  wilb  broad  toll 
,  whii.  Ii  tL<  ir  cli ief  beiiiil y.  Arc«rdii>u  to  J .  Wo.ni- 
wnr.l  M  ni. niii(_-,  they  arc  ndjiptt  d  miill  m>i:»,  l>ut  pn'fer 
;i  ricli,  tiini-i  Mill.  iu:d  henco  <lo  well  lit  tbe  e<! Cv  uf  run- 
time winer.  >l«niiiiif:  adds  tbut  tin--e  plunlt  r-Knu.J 
n.«-ver  lie  allowed  to  w>  to  i«ei-d.  .T.  H.Keller  »ril«-<< 
Unit  if  thex,.  jniintH  nr...  prim-ii  i-n  an  oi»en.  sunny  lawn. 
t!,ey  ftiould  In-  lil.rra.lv  Mippl  i.-.l  «  i  I  h  wnter  at  ii!  I  tiling 
l'r,.[».  »<v  divi-i,.ii  or  k,  . -d.  Tbe  (H-nin  Heraele.itu  li.v 
:,ll-7.>  wnb-ly  se.utered  spec, is  and  no  ni-i.r  cilliea  of 
«nrden  Viiliic 

A.  riant*  ptrtnnial. 

lu&Atum,  M  i'-li.  I  ,w  trisrct .  tuineiiti'f  e  lie  [-.-nth  ,  scjf- 
men  I  s  pel  in  I  n  lid,-,  n  i  til  nil,  c  nr.  late.  Inl.ei!  :  K-alli- ts  of  the 
ilivolue.-l  lanei-obite:  f r .  oval -t,i  1. ic u lur.  N.  Aluer  ,  W. 
A-in,   .Mil.  4.  p.  V'A. 

viltiium.  Flv.-h    i  //.  f7i>Mi.'.-uw,  Ki^ch.  :-.  Heiflil 
ft,:  \v-.  smiiuTt-  | -innatifid.  ^luirply  KCrrnte,  aeuniinHle. 
womly  toiiii'iiliisc  Ijein-i.tl, ;  Jeidlets  of  involucres  shnrt. 
hn-dK  ,  detlfjii  (i :   uml'.-lv  spnrieirlv  raved:  fr.  elliptic, 
cilisle.  woolly  i.u  the  Lark.    (l.C.  I II .  3  :  r\7  and  2U;271. 

KelJi.  r  hh>  •»  thell-i,  lire  nenrly  white,  and  borne  In  Aug. 
and  Sepl.,  ill  deliver  mill. els  thanlliose  of  //.  .Sioi  rirum. 
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Bibirienm,  Lino.  Lvs.  scabrous  to  hirsute, 
pinnate  or  deeply  pinnalifld ;  segments  lobed  or 
pmlraatcly  parted,  serrate  :  petals  about  equal: 
fr.  sub  rotund -oval,  deeply  notched  at  the  apex. 
Eu.,  N.  Asia.-Keller  aays  this  bears  yellowish 
fl».  in  July  and  Aug.  \y.  m. 


HERB  A  IMPIA  of  the  old  herbalists  is  Filayo 
OenmtiHtci. 

HERBAL8.  Books  on  plants,  published  from 
the  fourteenth  to  the  middle  or  the  eighteenth 
century,  were  largely  written  from  the  medicinal 
point  of  view,  and  were  often  called  Herbal*. 
The  scientific  point  of  view  of  plant-knowledge 
ia  conveniently  dated  from  1753, when  Liumeus 
published  his  "Species  Plantarum."  Of  the  her- 
balists, John  Geranle  is  probably  read  most  at 
the  present  time.  His  style  Is  chatty,  quaint 
and  persounl.  One  of  the  notions  accepted  by 
the  early  herbalists  was  that  of  the  vegetable 
lamb,  which  is  pictured  in  this  work  under 
Cibotium  (Fig-  470).  Another  idea  that  fasci- 
nated these  wortLy  plant-lovers  was  that  of  the 
barnacle  goose  tree.  Fig.  1040  is  reproduced  from 
a  book  by  Duret,  1G05,  and  shows  how  the  fruits 
that  fall  upon  dry  land  become  "flying  birds,*' 
while  those  that  full  into  the  water  become 
"swimmkog  fishes."  Other  conceptions  of  this 
goose  tree  are  reproduced  in  the  (iardeners' 
Magasine  35:749  ( |.  Almost  every  large  li- 
brary possesses  a  few  nerbals,  as  Matthiolus, 
Bauhin,  L'Obeland  Fuch«iusl  The  largest  collec- 
tion of  Herbals  in  America  Is  the  one  given  by 
the  late  E.  Lewis  Sturtevant  to  the  Mil 
Botanical  Uardeu  at  St.  Louis. 


lissourl 


HERBARIUM.  A  collection  of  dried  plants 
systematically  named  and  arranged.  Every  hor- 
ticulture who  takes  delight  iu  his  profession 
should  have  an  Herbarium,  as  it  increases  im- 
mensely the  value  and  pleasure  of  his  work. 
Every  amst.ur,  nurseryman  and  florist  is  hereby 
strongly  urged  to  mnke  a  collection  of  dried  specimens 
of  the  plants  in  which  he  is  particularly  interested.  It 
need  not  be  expensive  nor  consume  much  time,  and  the 
process  of  drying  a  plant  is  simple  and  easy.  An  Her- 
barium Is  like  a  reference  library,  and  is  equally  Inval- 
uable. 

Unfortunately,  lovers  of  cultivated  plants  rarely  care 
for  pressed  specimens  because  they  are  so  lifeless  and 
colorless.  Yet  there  is  no  surer  way  for  a  nurserymsn 
to  keep  his  stock  true  to  name  than  by  making  an  Her- 
barium. There  are  many  universities  and  colleges  in 
America  where  botanists  are  glad  to  verify  the  names 
<>f  plants  for  the  sake  of  the  duplicate  specimens.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  practical  and  useful  ways  in  which 
botanists  and  horticulturists  can  cooperate.  The  un- 
necessary waste  in  time  and  money  caused  by  confused 
nomenclature  and  confused  labels  is  one  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  a  large  collection  of  growing  plants. 

Even  in  the  largest  nursery  of  hardy  p'.ants  specimens 
can  be  taken  by  one  man  in  two  days  in  late  spring,  of 
everything  that  is  in  characteristic  condition  at  that 
time.  Three  hundred  specimens  can  be  secured  in  two 
days  In  our  best  nurseries.  Even  after  the  spring  rush 
is  over  there  is  time  to  get  most  of  the  important  spring- 
flowering  plants  in  flower  or  fruit,  and  from  that  time 
two  or  three  hours  a  week  Is  enough  to  keep  up  with 
the  procession  of  flowers.  Sometimes  interest  enn  be 
aroused  in  a  young  student,  who  will  be  glad  to  do  all 
the  work  for  the  snke  of  duplicates. 

Use  merchandise  tags  or  a  cheap  substitute  in  the  form 
of  pieces  of  paper  about  7  in.  long,  1  in.  wide,  with  a 
longitudinal  slit  a  little  more  than  1  in.  long  near  one 
end.  Pass  one  end  of  this  piece  of  paper  through  the 
slit,  and  draw  it  close  about  the  stem  of  the  plant,  leav- 
ing plenty  of  room  for  the  trade  name  of  the  plant,  the 
date,  and  the  color  of  the  flowers.  It  is  very  useful 
aNo  to  add  the  height  of  the  plant,  and  anything  else 
that  I*  not  likely  to  show  in  a  dried  specimen.  When  a 
basketful  Is  gathered,  place  each  specimen  between  a 


1041.  A 


folded  newspnper  page.  Each  newspaper  page,  with  its 
Inclined  specimen.  Is  then  placed  between  "driers." 
These  are  large  pieces  of  felt  paper,  a  kind  which  is 
even  more  absorbent  than  blotting  paper.  A  hundred 
driers  cost  a  dollar.  Put  a  board  on  top  of  each  pile  and 
weight  It  with  stones.  Shift  the  driers  daily  for  a 
week  or  so,  and  then  at  longer  intervals,  until  the  speci- 
mens are  wholly  dry.  A  better  way  of  drying  plants, 
particularly  In  a  stnsll  way,  is  to  use  a  frame  press 
(to  be  purchased  of  dealers  in  botanists'  supplies),  pro- 
vided with  cords  and  straps  for  tightening  the  bundle 
and  giving  the  requisite  pressure.  Specimens  are  dis- 
couraging looking  objects  while  in  press,  but  when  they 
are  carefully  prepared  and  properly  mounted  on  stan- 
dard size  paper  {11%  x  \C>1{  in.  |,  with  nent  labels  giving 
the  name,  locality,  habitat,  date  and  collector,  they  not 
only  become  attractive  but  are  of  great  scientific  value. 

The  finer  and  more  artistic  quality  in  Herbarium 
work  difTers  only  in  the  degree  of  caro  bestowed  at 
every  stage  of  the  process.  Some  of  our  elementary 
botanies  give  full  Instructions  for  ranking  an  Herba- 
rium. See,  also,  the"Hortleulturi«t*sRule  Book."  Her- 
baria are  notably  poor  in  cultivated  plants.  For  the 
critical  study  of  garden  plants,  an  Herbarium  is  a  ne- 
cessity. The  sheets  are  kept  iu  heavy  manila  p:iper 
folders  or  covers,  each  genus  by  itself.  The  regulation 
size  for  this  genus  cover  when  folded  is  1 1  ■? <  x  1  <J in. 
Lay  the  sheets  tint  (Fig.  1041).  Tnke  pains  to  select 
specimens  which  show  flowers,  leaves  and  fruits;  and 
herbs  should  show  the  roots.  Walter  Deane. 

HERBERTIA  ( Win.  Herbert,  1778-1847.  Desn  of  Man- 
chester, distinguished  botanist,  author  of  "  Amaryllida- 
cew,"  and  ardent  lover  of  bulbs).  Iridtlmr.  Seven 
species  of  American  bulbous  plants,  with  fugitlvo  blue 
or  lilac  fls.  borne  In  summer.  One  species  is  procur- 
able through  Hutch  growers.  It  grows  less  than  a  fool 
high.  The  bulbs  mny  lie  started  in  coldframes.  The 
genus  is  distinguished  by  the  complete  absence  of  a 
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perianth  tube.  The  showy  outer  segments  urn  about  1 
in.  long,  and  obovate,  the  Inner  ones  about  as  long  as 
the  stamens.  For  culture,  consult  Hulks  and  Tigridia. 
Hon.  by  Baker,  Iridea?,  18!>l>. 

pnlchella,  Sweet.  Bnlb  globose,  in.  thick  or  more; 
tunics  brown:  lvs.  about  4,  linear,  plaited;  3-tt  in.  long: 
snathes  1«  in.  long:  outer  segment*  lilac,  with  a  white 
claw  spotted  lilac.  Chile.  B.M.  3«i2- 

HERB  LILIES.  AUtnrmrria. 

HESB  OF  GRACE.    Suta  gravtolen*. 

HERB -PARIS.    Paris  guadri  folia. 

HERBPATIEHCE.    See  Rnmer. 

HEEB- ROBERT.    Geranium  Robertianum. 

HERBS,  An  Herb  is  a  plant  which  dies  to  the  ground 
each  year.  It  may  bu  annual,  as  bean,  caudytuft,  pig 
weed;  biennial,  as  inulleiu,  parsnip;  perennial,  as  bur- 
dock, foxglove,  rhubarb.  To  the  gardener,  however, 
the  word  Herb  is  ordinarily  synonymous  with  herba- 
ceous perennial;  and  be  usually  has  in  mind  those  par- 
ticular perennial  Herbs  which  are  grown  for  ornament, 
and  which  remain  where  they  are  planted.  Goldenrods, 
bleeding  heart,  sweet  William,  hollyhock,  daffodils  are 
examples.  To  many  persons,  however,  the  word  Herb  in 
synonymous  with  Sweet  Herb,  and  it  suggests  sage  and 
tansy. 

Herbs  have  two  kinds  of  values,  —  their  intrinsic  merits 
as  individual  plants,  and  their  value  in  the  composition 
or  the  mass.  It  is  usually  possible  to  secure  both  these 
values  at  one  and  the  same  time.  In  fact,  the  Individual 
beauty  of  Herbs  Is  enhanced  rather  than  diminished  by 
exercising  proper  care  In  placing  them.  Planted  with 
other  things,  tliey  have  a  background,  and  the  beauties 
are  brought  out  the  stronger  hy  contrast  and  compari- 
son. It  is  quite  as  important,  therefore,  to  consider  the 
place  for  planting  as  to  choose  the  particular  kinds  of 
plants.  The  appreciation  of  artistic  effects  in  plants  is 
a  mark  of  highly  developed  sensibilities.  Happily,  this 
appreciation  is  rapidly  growing;  and  this  fact  contrib- 
utes to  the  increasing  popularity  of  landscape  gardening 
and  ornamental  gardening.  Some  of  the  best  effects  In 
Berb  planting  are  to  be  seen  in  the  wild,  particularly 
along  fences,  roads  and  streams.  In  interpreting  these 
native  effects,  the  planter  must  remember  that  Herbs 
are  likely  to  grow  larger  and  more  bushy  in  cultivation 
than  in  the  wild.  He  should  cover  the  bare  and  un- 
seemly places  about  the  borders 
of  his  pluceiKia.  H>4l'  I .  He  may 
utilize  »  rock  or  awullas  a  back- 
ground (l  ig.  lui:ii.  He  ni;iy  liidc 
the  ground  "lino  about  it \<«  +  \  i'l-'ig. 


boundaries.  The  hardy  border  is  the  unit  in  roost  plant- 
ing of  herbs.  See  Figs.  1042,  1040.  A  rockwork  Herb 
border  (Fig.  10471  is  often  useful  in  tne  rear  or  at  one 
side  of  the  premises.  Fill  some  of  the  corners  by  the 
house(Fig.  1048).  In  remote  parts  of  the  grounds,  half 
wild  effects  may  be  allowed,  as  in  Fig.  1049.  A  ] 


Hi 


1012.  An  inlormsl  Herb  bonier 

10*4)  or  along  a  fence.  Some  of  the  commonest  Herbs 
*re  handsome  when  well  grown  and  well  placed.  (See 
Kig.  1015.)  Alwnrs  plant  where  the  Herbs  will  havo 
relation  to  something  else.— to  the  general  design  or 
handling  of  the  place.   This  will  usually  be  about  the 


1(H3.   Planting  against  a  roclc  back -ground. 

pool,  even  if  stagnant,  often  may  be  utilised  to  advan- 
tage (Fig.  1050).  A  good  Herb  out  of  place  may  be  worse 
than  a  poor  Herb  in  place.  But  when  Herbs  are  grow* 
for  their  individual  effects,  give  plenty  of  room  and 
good  care:  aim  at  a  perfect  specimen  (Figs.  1051,  10.121. 
For  further  hints  on  related  subjects,  see  Landttap* 
Gardening;  also  Border.  l,  ft  g_ 

Hbbbaceoi'8  Pxrkkmals  fkom  tub  Landsc  a»-k  Ar- 
chitect's Poikt  ok  View.  — No  clear  definition  can  be 
drawn  between  herbaceous  perennials,  biennials rnd  an- 
nuals, between  Herbs  and  woody  plants,  for  there  are  ten- 
der Herbs  that  would  in  a  warmer  climate  become 
shrubs  or  even  trees,  biennials  that  become  perennials 
from  stolons  or  offsets,  and  annuals  that  become  bien 
nfals  from  seed  germinating  late  In  the  season.  Strictlj 
speaking,  however,  herbaceous  perennials  are  plants 
having  perennial  roots  with  tops  that  die  to  the  ground 
annually,  such  as  the  columbines,  larkspurs,  day-lilies, 
peonies,  and  most  sedges,  grasses  and  ferns.  It  Is  cus- 
tomary, however,  In  publications  relating  to  this  class  of 
plants  as  well  as  In  actual  use,  to  Include  closely  allied 
species  with  evergreen  foliage,  such  as  static*,  yucca, 
sempervivums  and  certain  pentstemons,  together  with 
plants  having  more  or  less  woody  and  persistent  above- 
ground  stems,  such  as  the  suffruticose  artcmisla*  and 
the  evergreen  creeping  aperies  of  phlox,  veronica, 
vinca,  the  ibcris,  the  heliantheinums,  and  many  alpine 
plants,  while  most  bulbous-rooted  plants  which  are  true 
herbaceous  perennials  are  separately  classified  and 
grown  as  bulbs. 

Herbaceous  perennials  are  nn  exceedingly  important 
element  of  landscape,  for  they  predominate  in  the  lust 
of  grassy  or  sedgy  plants,  covering  dry  or  wet  open 
fields  and  In  the  surface  vegetation  under  woods  and 
shrubby  thickets,  either  as  a  grass  crop,  composed  of  a 
comparatively  few  species  cultivated  for  < 
poses,  or  as  a  wild  growth  made  up  of  many 
The  most  attractive  of  these  native  plants  are  being 
cultivated  aud  improved  more  and  more  from  year  to 
year  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  are  planted  in  the 
(lower  garden,  in  artificial  plantations  of  shrubbery  and 
in  the  wild  gatden.  It  Is  to  such  natives  and  to  exotics 
of  the  same  class,  which  are  cultivated  for  a  similar 
purpose,  that  reference  is  to  tie  marie  hereafter. 

Fifty  years  ago  nearly  every  well-to-do  family  main- 
tained n  flower  garden,  in  which  there  were  from  50  to 
150  species  and  varieties  of  herbaceous  perennials,  and 
there  were  few  of  the  humbler  families  that  did  not 
have  a  dozen  or  more  species  established  about  their 
homes.  Such  plants  were  distributed  by  exchange 
among  neightmrs  and  were  propagated  and  offered  at 
retail  by  dealers,  who,  however,  gradually  allow  ed  their 
stock  of  plants  to  run  low  or  abandoned  them  altogether, 
until  many  kinds  dropped  out  of  cultivation  or  were 
neglected  in  favor  of  the  tender  "bedding  out  "plants 
that  wero  brought  suddenly  Into  favor  by  the  displays 
at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exposition. 

There  ha*  been,  particularly  during  the  Inst  15  years, 
such  an  increasing  interest  in  herbaceous  perennials 
that  there  are  now  offered  in  the  catalogues  of  / 
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nurserymen  and  collectors  of  Dative  plants,  nearly 
3,000  species  and  varieties,  exclusive  of  the  many  gar- 
den forma  tbat  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  color  of 
tneir  flowers. 

In  use,  tht  species  and  varieties  of  herbaceous  peren- 
nlali  may  be  broadly  separated   int..  three  group*. 


MB 
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First,  plant*  for  tbe  (Tardea  tbat  require  the  favorable 
conditions  of  a  highly  cultivated  ground,  and  careful 
attention  to  attain  perfection  and  to  persist  and  increase 
from  year  to  year.  This  would  include  many  exotics, 
tome  native  species  and  most  of  the  horticultural  varie- 
ties. Many  of  such  species  which  would  And  a  congenial 
place  only  in  tbe  garden  have  attractive  flowers  which 
nro  *o  fugitive  that  they  can  only  be  enjoyed  on  tbe 
plant.  Other  species  which  are  suitable  to  cut  flowers 
from  can  hardly  be  grown  in  tbe  flower  garden  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  liberally  meet  the  floral  requirements 
of  tbe  home,  and  they  should  be  grown  In  quantity  in 
tbe  kitchen  garden  or  in  a  special  cut-flower  garden,  for 
their  crops  of  flowers.  Included  among  plants  of  diffi- 
cult cultivation  with  fugitive  flowers  are  the  rock  or 
alpine  plants,  many  of  which  are  offered  in  European 
catalogues  but  few  of  wbicb  will  thrive  here,  and  for 
such  as  will  succeed  more  favorable  conditions  are  usu- 
ally found  In  a  well-drained  border  than  In  an  artificial 
rockery. 

Second,  plants  for  the  shrubbery,  having  aggressive 
habits,  which  make  them  rather  objectiounble  in  tbe 
flower  garden,  but  fit  them  to  withstand  successfully  the 
crowding  of  shrubs.  This  class  of  plants  will  give  va- 
riety and  prolong  the  flowering  seiiHou  of  shrub  border* 
about  lawns,  and  would  be  made  up  chiefly  of  strong- 
growing  natives  and  a  few  of  the  inoro  persistent 
exotics. 

Third,  plants  for  the  wild  garden,  including  tbe  ape 
eies  tbat  require  for  success  some  one  of  the  msny 
special  condition*  prevailing  in  uncultivated  or  uncul 
tlvsblu  land,  or  which  are  so  rampant  as  to  require 
the  restraint  tbat  some  one  of  these  natural  condition- 
will  provide.  This  class  of  plants  would  be  made  up 
chiefly  of  natives  and  a  few  or  the  more  persistent  .  \ 
otics,  and  they  would  bo  used  toenrich  groups  of  native 
plants  under  woods,  in  meadows,  streams  and  ponds  nn<l 
on  hedges  and  poor  soil.  These  are  attractive 
plants  that  will  and  do  grow  successfully  under 
all  these  conditions  without  special  cultivation, 
and  msny  of  them  may  be  already  on  the  ground. 
If  every  plant  in  a  group  of  native*  is  watched 
for  at  lea»t  a  year,  it  will  be  found  that  many  are 
so  attractive  at  one  season  or  another  that  they 
will  be  retained  and  developed  in  beauty  by  tbe 
eradnal  removal  of  the  less  desirable  kiuds,  for 
which  others  that  are  more  desirable  maybe  sub- 
stituted. (Bee  also  tbe  article  Wild  Gardening. ) 

In  arranging  plants  In  new  plantations,  or  in 
modifying  existing  plantations  In  gardens,  lawns 
or  woods,  much  more  effective  landscape  compo 
aitions  and  more  agreeable  color  effects  can  be 


secured  by  using  large  quantities  of  n  few  sorts  than  by 
using  u  few  individuals  of  many  kinds.  Groups  of  dif- 
ferent species  should  be  selected  that  will  give  from 
period  to  period  during  the  flowering  season  effective 
and  dominating  masses  of  foliage  and  color,  and  all 
other  plants  of.  the  garden  which  appear  at  the  same 
time  should  be  made  subordinate  to  these.  (Consult, 
also,  the  article  Border.) 

Herbaceous  perennials  are  propagated  by  divisions 
and  from  offsets,  cuttings  and  aevd.  Some  kinds,  as 
dictamnus  and  papaver,  mny  bo  propagated  by  root 
cuttings.  The  exotic  species  of  gardens  and  many  of  tbo 
more  readily  grown  natives  ran  be  obtained  in  wholesale 
quantities  from  nurserymen.  A  few  exotics  and  a  very 
large  number  of  attractive  native  species  can  be  pro- 
cured in  wholesale  quantities  from  collectors  of  native 
plants,  many  of  whom  also  offer  nursery-grown  plants 
of  tbe  best  natives  and  of  a  few  exotics.  The  attractive 
native  plauts  in  any  region  can  be  transplanted  with 
little  difficulty  If  they  are  collected  with  a  good  soil  of 
earth  about  the  roots.  Wakren  H.  Manning. 

The  Cultthb  or  Herbaceous  Perennials.— A  good 
number  of  the  herbaceous  perennials  in  cultivation  are 
exceedingly  easy  of  cultivation,  driving  well  in  any 
moderately  rich  soil  of  suitable  physical  condition,  and 
enduring  our  winter  cold  and  changeableness  and  sum- 
mer heat  and  drought.  There  are,  however,  other  spe- 
cies which  do  not  grow  well  in  our  American  climate, 
except  during  more  moderate  seasons  or  when  placed 
where  the  climate  is  locally  modified.  Whether  tbe 
plunts  one  desires  to  grow  be  easy  or  difficult  of  culture, 
one  shonld  aim  first  of  all  for  a  luxuriant  growth,  for  any 
time  or  labor  saved  by  poorly  preparing  the  soil,  or  any 
money  saved  by  tbe  use  of  weak  or  stunted  plants,  will 
be  regretted  later.  Unless  it  Is  intended  to  imitate  the 
effect  of  certain  barrens  in  nature,  a  garden  without 
luxuriance  is  lacking  in  an  essential  quality. 

The  preparation  of  ground  for  planting  cons  bits,  In  the 
order  of  their  Importance:  in  making  the  soil  by  open- 
ness and  fineness  suitable  for  root  penetration  to  a  depth 
of  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.;  in  providing  underground  drain- 
age at  a  depth  of  at  least  2%  ft. ;  in  making  the  soil  suf- 
ficiently fertile;  and  in  making  the  surface  soil  not  liable 
to  "baking." 

Depth  and  physical  condition  of  soli  are  very  Important, 
id  should  be  one's  flrst  care.  Ifthei 


» season  is  short  and 
work  must  be  rushed,  it  is  better  to  omit  the  manuring 
and  to  devote  all  one's  energy  to  securing  a  deep  feeding 
urea  for  the  roots  atid  a  fine  physical  condition  of  the  soil. 
In  the  hardy  border  the  roots  of  plants  are  able  to  pene- 
trate far  more  deeply  into  the  soli  than  they  do  usually 
In  a  wild  state  or  in  ordinary  field  culture.  This  vigor 
of  root  growth  reaching  to  good  depth,  as  compared  with 
that  of  equal  vigor  but  nearer  the  surface,  gives  not 
only  greater  endurance  of  drought  bnt  aids  the  plant  to 
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endure  cbangeableness  of  weather,  and  particularly  adds 
to  Its  hardiness.  There  are  many  plants  which  are 
hardy  only  if  protected  until  the  roots  are  thoroughly 
established.  This  is  more  often  noticed  with  trees  and 


of  soil  tend  to  make  plants  in  general  leas  hardy,  but 
usually  a  great  abundance  of  plant-food  should  be 
given,  especially  for  the  hardier  species,  with  vigorooi 
constitutions  and  long  season  of  growth.  Many  plants 
having  a  season  of  rest  in  late  summer  do  best  In  soil 
not  overly  rich,  especially  If  the  position  be  moist. 

A  loose  and  open  surface  soil  prevents  baking  after 
rains  and  waterings;  snves  some  of  the  labor  necessary 
to  keep  the  soil  open  and  friable;  allows  the  growth  of 
many  smaller,  liner-rooted  orereeplng  plant*  which  can- 
nut  grow  well  in  a  stiff  soil ;  permits  the  sowing  of  many 
■',  ^  ,  annuals  in  the  bonier.  Many  low-growing  plants  are  in 

'  ,    jured  on  clayey  soil  by  having  the  under  surfaces  of  the 


leaves  coated  with  soil  by  spattering  of  rain.  A  cla» 
soil  may  be  made  more  loose  by  the  addition  of  ms 
nures,  sawdust,  coal  ashes,  sand  or  almost  any  such  ms- 

on  the  surface 


i  which  are  able  to  penetate  deeply 
into  the  subsoil,  but  the  same  applies  to  herbaceous 
plants,  except  that  It  Is  usually  necessary  to  loosen  the 
suhsoll  to  ensure  penetration  by  their  finer  roots  to  a 
satisfactory  extent.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  the  sub- 
soil equal  in  richness  to  the  upper  portion,  but  It  should 
preferably  be  mixed  with  a  portion  of  the  surface  soil. 

The  line  roots  are  the  feeding  roots  and  the  surfaces 
of  the  soil  particles  are  their  feeding  ground,  so  that  in 
making  the  soil  particles  smaller  the  feeding  surface  in 
the  soil  is  increased,  thus  allowing  for  more  roots  and 
ranking  available  n  greater  part  of  the  plant-food  in  the 
soil.  A  tiiio  physical  condition  can  usually  be  obtained 
by  turning  the  soil  over  a  few  times.  No  soil  should  be 
turned  or  handled  when  too  moist  to  crumble,  as  the  clay 
in  the  soil  is  quick  to  become  puddled,  and  therefore 
impervious  to  feeding  roots. 

Underground  drainage  is  necessary,  since  roots  can- 
not grow  lu  soil  filled  with  stagnant  water.  Where  the 
natural  subsoil  drainage  is  not sufficient,  artificial  means 
should  be  used.  Unless  the  drainage  is  good  many 
plants  will  be  injured  dnring  the  rainier  seasons  or 
killed  during  winter.  Plants  that  are  not  firmly  estab- 
lished are  often  easily  killed  by  excess  of  moisture 
about  the  roots  during  their  dormant  season;  for  in- 
stance, many  bog  plants  otherwise  perfectly  hardy  will 
winter-kill  If  planted  late  in  the  fall.  A 
further  fact  showing  the  effect  of  water 
on  dormant  roots  is  that  many  plants,  if 
cut  down  low  enough  in  the  fall  to  allow 
water,  as  from  melting  snow,  to  reach  the 
root  through  the  hollow  plant  stems,  will 
often  bo  entirely  rotted  by  spring.  Thus, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  golden- 
rod  the  dry  stems  enn  be  mowed  in  late 
fall  with  a  sharp  scythe.  The  vulnerability 
of  the  root  to  water  coming  through  the 
plant-«teni  may  be  easily  seen  by  compar- 
ing in  the  spring  roots  of  corn,  the  stalks 
of  which  were  cut  at  different  heights  tbo 
previous  fall. 

The  subject  of  feeding  plants  In  general 
Is  treated  at  some  length  nnder  Fertili- 
sers and  Frrtilitu,  which  see.  In  the  hardv 
border  no  Inrge  amount  of  coarse  or  highly 
fermentnhle  material  should  be  used.  The 
enrichment  of  the  soil  should,  if  possible, 
be  made  while  preparing  the  border,  ami 
anv  fertilizers  u«ed  should  be  well  mixed 
with  the  soil.   Kven  if  a  liberal  amount  of 
stable  manure  is  nvatlnble.  it  is  well  to 
nse  some  potash  or  phosphoric  acid  In 
connection  with  it.  A  light  top-dressing  of  manure  given 
in  the  fall  will  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  afford 
a  slight  winter  protection,  which  is  appreciated  bv  even 
the  hardiest  plants.    Over-richness  as  well  as  poverty 


terial.  A  light,  fine  mulch  should  be  kept  < 
of  a  clay  soil. 

The  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  In  planting  should  be 
healthy  plants,  careful  planting  and  sufficient  thickues* 
of  planting.  Plants  should  be  obtained  which  have  not 
been  stunted,  as  •  weakened  plant  will  never  make  as 
good  a  specimen  an  if  rightly  treated  front  the  start. 
When  plants  are  received  from  the  nursery  they  may 
be  heeled-in  if  necessary,  but  every  day  plants  arc  left 
where  they  have  no  root  hold  on  the  soil  is  an  Injury  to 
them,  in  proportion  to  the  suitableness  of  the  weather 
for  root  growth.  If  plants  must  remain  any  considerable 
length  of  time  before  being  placed  in  their  permanent 
position,  it  Is  best  to  plant  them  in  reserve  ground,  and 
to  remove  them  when  desired  with  balls  of  earth. 

Symmetry  of  top  growth  Is  to  someextent,  at  least,  de- 
pendent on  symmetry  of  root  growth,  so  that  by  careful 
planting  the  roots  not  only  beeome  more  quickly  and 
strongly  active,  but  give  ns  hope  for  a  more  symtnetri- 
cal  plant  than  can  be  obtained  by  careless  planting 
The  proper  way  to  place  a  plant  in  the  ground  is  equallv 
to  distribute  the  roots  about  the  plant,  leaving  the 
lips  pointed  downward,  and  then  to  firm  the  soil  sum 
clently  about  the  roots. 

A  perennial  border  should  be  planted  rather  thick,  so 
that  when  in  foliage  it  shall  appear  as  one  mass.  Any 
showing  of  soil  between  plants  Is  not  only  unnatural, 
but  destroys  the  beauty  of  the  border  as  a  whole. 

Winter  Protection  of  Herbneeont  Perennials.— The 
protection  of  species  not  reliably  hardy  may  be  accora 
plished  with  any  material  suitable  for  keeping  out 
frost  which  is  not  naturally  too  moist  or  close.  The 
material  should  preferably  be  heaped  over  the  crown  of 
the  plant,  to  shed  part  of  the  rain  as  well  as  to  prevent 
quick  changes  of  temperature,  or  to  wholly  exclude  frost, 
as  the  plant  may  need. 

The  material  to  be  used  will  be  decided  by  the  plant* 
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to  be  protected,  by  what  Is  on  hand  or  easily  obtainable, 
and  by  the  presence  or  not  of  mice  or  other  vermin, 
which  often  work  under  such  material  as  straw  and 
destroy  the  plants.  Protected  plants  should  be  < 
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they  i 
or  driven  away  by 
placing  a  few  drops  of  car- 
boa  bisulphide  in  each  hole 
found.  (This  Is  also  a  good 
way  to  rid  cold  frames  of 
these  pests.  Plenty  of  ven- 
tilation should  be  given  at 
the  time,  a«  the  gas  evapo- 
rated is  destructive  to  vege- 
tation. As  the  gas  |s  heav- 
ier tnan  air.  it  sinks  for  the 
most  part  down  the  holes.) 
If,  however,  mice  are  not 
troublesome,  there  is  no 
better  material  for  keeping 
not  cold  and  shedding  water 
than  straw.  Nature's  plan 
for  plant  protection  is  to  use 
the  foliage  and  stems  of  the 
plants  themselves, the  whole 
ground  surface  being  cov- 
erexl  as  the  weather  grows 
colder  with  successive  coat- 
ing's of  snow,  which  protec- 
tion again  grows  lighter  as 
sprint;  approaches.  This  is 
still  the  ideal  winter  protec- 
tion for  plants,  but  snows 
are  likely  to  disappear  in 
midwinter.and  mice  are  well 
adapted  to  live  under  na- 
ture's laws.  Where  mice  are 

•a  light  material  may  be  made  by  composting 
inure  rnkiriirx  from  lawns,  greenhouse  waste, 
:  in  fruit  >«  pulled  during  the  season,  and  the 
like.  The  material  should  be  earthy  enough  to  keep 
mice  out,  and  loose  enoueb  to  permit  of  easy  removal  in 
spring.  It  should  also  be  loose  enough  not  to  bold  too 
mueb  water  in  winter.  Sawdust  and  charcoal  are  ex- 
amples of  such  material.  Most  of  the  plants  that  are 
largely  cultivated  need  no  protection,  but  all  herba- 
ceous perennials,  unless  they  are  evergreen  or  easily 
•  mothered,  are  benefited  by  a  slight  covering  to  protect 
the  soil  from  alternate  f  reeling  and  thawing.  When 
the  plants  are  evergreen  a  covering  to  supply  shade  is 
often  desirable.  Other  plants,  such  as  Hrlitmlhut  de- 
rapttalm  fl.  pi.,  really  need  protection,  not  to  exclude 
frost,  but  to  lessen  considerably  the  severity  of  the 
winter.  Still  others,  as  many  of  the  lilies,  are  best 
rovered  to  the  exclusion  of  frost.  In  general,  the  plants 
we  endeavor  to  grow  which  need  complete  protection 
hare  crowns  below  the  surfsce.  and  so  nisy  be  covered 
with  any  amount  or  kind  of  material.  When  it  is  de- 
sired to  thoroughly  protect  crowns  on  the  soil  surface, 
flats  may  be  first  placed  over  the  crowns  before  adding 
the  protection.  Late 
fall  plantings  should, 
in  almost  all  cases,  be 
protected  to  some  ex 
tent,  since  plants  are 
leas  hardy  when  poorly 
established  in  the  soil. 

Propagation  of  Htr- 
hae*0H»  Perennial*. - 
The  methods  of  props- 
ration  most  used  are 
bv  seed,  by  plant  divi- 
sion, and  by  cuttings. 

Propagation  by  seed 
Is  generally  not  of  use 
for  the  perpetuation  of 
horticultural  varieties, 
though  to  s  varied  ex- 
tent with  different  spe- 
cies any  variety  tends 
to  reproduce  Its  varie- 
tal characteristics  more 
the  longer  It 
■  established  as 
variety.  However, 


plant*  have  been  separated  into  their  present  number 
of  varieties  or  forms  mainly  by  continual  propagation 
by  seed  and  plant  selection,  and  such  may  be  satis- 
factorily increased  by  seed.  An  example  might  be  taken 
in  the  hollyhock,  although,  if  a  group  be  left  to  resow 
itself,  or  no  seed  selection  be  maintained,  it  will  soon 
become  mainly  composed  of  single-flowered  plants  by 
reason  of  the'ir  greater  seed  production.  In  general, 
propagation  by  seeds  is  satisfactory  for  all  established 
species  and  for  such  varieties  and  forms  as  have  been 
thoroughly  established  either  by  nature's  slow  processes 
or  by  man's  continual  selection. 

Seed-sowing  is  not.  however,  always  an  easy  way  to 
increase  many  of  our  garden  plants,  as  there  are  often 
a  few  small  items  necessary  to  know  concerning  a 
species  before  success  can  be  assured.  Seeds  of  some 
perennials  remain  dormant  for  a  long  season  after  sowing, 
and. in  general, they  are  very  much  slower  In  starting  than 
annuals.  Some  require  more  heat  than  others  to  germi- 
nate, while  others  require  a  very  cool  soil.  Many  plants 
brought  into  cultivation  from  foreign  countries  or  milder 
parts  of  our  own  land  do  not  produce  seed  which  will 
remain  sound  over  winter  In  the  soil,  nor  do  seedlings  of 
all  hardy  perennials  withstand  the  colder  season:  for 
Instance,  Pipttvtr  orirntali*,  a  hardy  plant  Itself,  pro- 
duces a  great  quantity  of  seed  which  germinates  readily 
as  It  falls,  but  the  seedlings  will  not  survive  the  winter 
unprotected. 

A  general  rule  for  seed  sowing  would  read:  Sow  the 
seed  when  ripe,  and  then  maintain  such  conditions  of 
temperature  and  moisture  the  seed  would  receive  in 
the  native  habitat  of  the  plant. 

Native  American  plants  not  from  decidedly  milder 
parts  snd  many  foreign  species  may  Iw  easily  increased 
by  sowing  of  seed  when  ripe  In  the  open  ground. 
Among  such  might  be  Included  rudbeckia.  aquilegla. 
roreopsls,  monartia,  asters  (perennial),  delphiniums, 
digitalis,  J>i<tnth>tt  barbatu*.  and  phlox,  all  of  which 
will  bloom  the  following  season. 

Plants  generally  have  one  or  rarely  two  particular 
seasons  for  blooming,  and  unless  of  sufficient  size  and 
suitable  condition  when  that  season  approaches  they 
will  wait  for  its  recurrence  l>efore  showing  flowers;  so 
that  bv  sowing  seed  early  in  the  spring  and  giving  good 
cultural  attention  to  the  plants,  we  may  expect  to  flower 
P  plants  naturally  blooming  late  in  the  year,  or  such 
mewhat  floriiferons  at  nearly  all  seasons:  for  in- 
p.  Ijohrlia  enrdinalin  and  other  lobelias,  many  na 
live  asters.  Gaillardia  aritlata,  BellU  pertnnit,  etc. 
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The  propagation  of  plants  by  division  is  simply  the 
separation  of  a  larger  clump  of  roots  anil  crowns  Into 
smaller  plants.  In  the  case  of  plants  having  buds  on 
the  roots,  this  division  may  bo  carried  further,  and 
xmall  pieces  of  the  root  used  to  grow  other  plants. 

The  separation  of  plants  as  practiced  in  the  garden  i* 
not  usually  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  Increase  as  to 
avoid  over-crowding  of  roots  and  crowns,  with  loss  of 
vigor  to  the  plant;  for  instance,  a  plant  of  iris  having 
been  undisturlted  for  a  number  of  years,  becomes  a 
tangled  circular  mat  of  rootstocks,  which  in  tbo  center 
cannot  find  room  to  grow,  and  so  the  plant  appears  as 
a  large  clump  of  roots,  throwing  up  foliage  only  on 
the  outer  ring.  The  period  during  which  a  plant  may 
remain  in  any  one  place  without  needing  separation  will 
vary'  with  the  vigor  of  growth  of  the  plant  in  each  posi- 
tion ;  for  Instance,  a  group  of  plantain  lily  in  a  favorable 
situation  will  need  separation  every  two  years,  while 
in  a  poorer  place  it  might  remain  four.  However,  the 
average  length  of  time  for  a  few  typlcul  species  may  hu 
given  thus  :  Jitltis  pertnnit,  poni|K>n chrysanthemum*, 
and  other  strong-spreading,  shallow-rooted  and  easily 
establlshed  plants  do  best  with  yearly  separation ;  Phlox 
maeulala  and  monardn  every  two  years  ;  helianthus, 
asters  and  many  of  the  compositor  and  Phlnx  dtciitmita 
about  every  three  years;  Convallaria  majuli*  and  many 
spring-flowering  bulbs  every  four  years;  while  such 
plants  as  peonies  may  lie  left  for  a  longer  period. 

In  general,  better  flowers  are  obtained  from  a  plant 
with  but  one  crown  than  when  two  or  more  are  left,  but 
unless  the  new  growtliR  are  crowding  out  the  central 
portions  or  are  themselves  too  numerous  to  make  a  vig- 
orous growth  pussible,  division  is  not  necessary.  In 
fact,  many  plants  require  a  better  establishment  in  the 
soil  than  can  bo  given  by  transplanting  or  than  they  ran 
quickly  obtain,  and  such  are  best  undisturbed  until  quite 
over-crowded.  The  question  is  whether  by  dividing  a 
plant  better  flowers  and  foliage  may  be  obtained  than  by 
allowing  it  to  become  more  thoroughly  established. 

The  time  of  the  year  for  separation  will  vary  as  to  the 
blooming  season  of  the  plant;  that  is,  for  early-blooming 
plants  late  summer  or  early  fall,  and  for  late-blooming 
plants  either  late  fall  or  spring,  preferably  the  lstter.  as 
many  otherwise  hardy  plants  are  cither  weakened  or 
killed  if  disturbed  in  the  fall. 

Propagation  by  cuttings  is  rarely  useful  for  the  ama- 
teur, in  tbo  case  of  herbaceous  perennials,  but  it  Is  an 
important  commercial  method.  Plants  may  be  obtained 
from  almost  any  plant  having  foliage  stems  by  taking  a 
short  piece  of  the  growing  wood  with  a  bud,  either  lateral 
or  terminal,  and  placing  the  lower  end  in  moist  sand  or 
other  material  suitable  for  root  growth.  It  is  nsually 
neeeasary  to  have  the  lower  end  of  the  cutting  a  node  of 


the  stem,  and  to  make  the  temperature  of  the  material 
in  which  it  is  placed  higher  than  that  of  the  atmosphere 
(which  is  the  relation  of  the  soil  and  air  in  sunshine), 
and  to  diminish  the  evaporation  from  the  exposed  part> 
of  the  cutting  by  maintenance  of  a  moist  atmospber*' 

■■w . 
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1051    A  healthy  clump  of  Joe  Pye  Weed. 

and  by  removal  In  part  of  the  foliage  on  the  cutting. 
Some  experience  will  be  necessary  to  know  the  best 
temperatures  for  sand  and  atmosphere  aud  the  ami 
desirable  degree  of  ripeness  in  the  wood  to  be  taken,  a* 
they  will  vary  somewhat  with  species.  In  general,  any 
cutting  of  growing  wood  will  form  roots  in  moist  MM 
at  a  tetnperaturo  suitable  for  vigorous  root  growth  of 
the  plant.  The  Increase  of  plants  by  cuttings  has  tor 
advantages  of  being  rapid  and  of  allowing  the  perpetua- 
tion of  any  variation  noticed  on  a  portion  of  any  plant. 
See  Cuttnge. 

Whichever  method  of  propagation  is  used,  selection  of 
stock  for  increase  should  be  practiced.  If  by  seed,  then 
the  best  seed  from  the  best  plant  should  be  taken.  It  is 
considered  by  many  growers  that  seeds  borne  the  least 
number  of  nodes  from  the  root  tend  to  produce  dwarfer 
and  earlier-blooming  plants,  while  the  opposite  is  equally 
certain.  All  plants  vury.  and  often  the  seed*  which  will 
produce  the  most  atriking  variations  are  the  slower  to 
germinate  and  weaker  as  seedlings,  but  any  mistreat 
metit  of  young  plants  is  apt  to  be  against  any  desirable 
Improvement.  The  double  flowered 
and  highly  colored  forms  of  our  gar- 
den plants  are  generally  the  re«ults 
not  only  of  Intercrossing  of  species  or 
selection,  or  both,  but  of  Intense  an<J 
perfect  culture.  A  poor,  starved 
plant  may  not  retrograde  itself,  bat 
It  is  apt  to  produce  seed  which  will 
vary  to  suit  its  location. 

In  propagating  by  division,  the  aim 
should  be  not  only  to  secure  vigorous 
plants  but  to  select  for  increase  »ucb 
plants  as  appear  to  be  the  best.  Cut- 
tings also  should  be  obtained  from  sr 
lected  plants  — and  tbo  more  so  since 
the  method  is  rapid. 

F.  W.  Barclay. 
Thk  Most  Popri.AK  Kinks. — If  all 
hardy  herbaceous  perennials  were  di- 
vided into  :i  groups,  based  upon  their 
popularity,  the  first  group  woald  per 
haps  Include  10-1*2  kinds,  the  second 
30-50,  and  the  third  would  be  too 
numerous  to  list  In  detail.  Several  of 
the  largest  dealers  in  these  plant* 
were  asked  for  snch  selections,  bajinc 
their  judgment  on  actual  sales  and 
general  experience.  Replies  were  re 
celved  from  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  J. 
Woodward  Manning,  and  the  Shady 
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Hill  Nursery  Co.  These  report*  agree  as  to  the  6  most 
popular  hardy  herbaceous  perennial*.  These  are  anem- 
one, hollyhock,  larkspur,  iris,  pemiy.  phlox.  The  neit 
4  favorites  are  columbine,  poppy,  rudbeckla  and  sun- 
flower. These  are  probably  the  10  most  popular  plants 
of  their  elaaa  In  America.  To  nil  out  the  list  to  a  dozen, 
2  of  the  following  10:  Campanula, 
chrysanthemum,  coreopsis, 
.Itanthus,  dicentra,  eulalia, 
funkin,  gnillardia,  heraeroeal- 
lis,  pyrethrum.  The  following 
Hat  of  12  is  selected  on  a  dif- 
ferent principle  by  W.  C. 
Kpan,  who  writes  that  a  bed 
■  oiu posed  of  the  following 
will  produce  flowers  from 
curly  spring  to  late  fall  in 
ihe  following  order:  Phlox 
,ubnl<ita,  lily-of-tbe- valley, 
i  deeding  heart,  iris  (German 
nnd  Japanese),  peony,  lark- 
spur, platycodon,  phlox  (tall), 
rudbeckla  Golden  Glow,  gail- 
larriin.  Boltouia  latisquama, 
sunflower.  In  the  South 
the  12  moat  popular 
kinds  would  make  a 
very  different  list.  P. 
.1.  Herckmans  writes 
that  the  following  are 
hardy  at  Augusta, Ga., 
and  arv  probably  most 
popular  in  the  South: 
Canna,  carnation,  chry- 
santhemum, dahlia,  violet,  verbena,  German  Iris,  Jap- 
anese iris,  fonkia,  hellantbus.  phlox,  hollyhock. 

An  analysis  of  4  northern  lists  gives  the  following 
33  m.*  favorites  of  the  second  rank.  The 
would  have  been  much  closer  if  bulbs, 
*ub»hrubs  bad  been  excluded: 

Achillea.  Oalllardla,  Monarda, 

A'-onitam,  fiersnluni,  CEnothera. 

Alyssum.  Oypnophila.  Plutyeodon, 

A«rteptaa.  Helenmm.  Ranunculus, 

Helleboru*.  Sedmn, 
Heachera,  Silene, 
Hibiscus,  Splraj*. 
Iberl*.  Statlee, 
Knlphofla.  TroUina, 
Lobelia.  Veronica, 
Lychnis.  Vinea. 

\Y .  M. 

SCL.RCTIOMS  for  S  racial,  Purposes.  —  The  following 
lists  are  intended  to  be  suggestive,  not  complete  (not 
all  >>f  them  in  Amer.  trade) : 

1.  for  shady  placet.  —  Only  those  which  really  need 
shade  are  here  mentioned.  Other  important  kinds  suc- 
ceed in  full  sunlight  and  also  In  partial  shade. 

A.  Ktquiring  dttp  shade. 

A oetnone  alpina.  Cnrtn«a  Malthioli. 

dlcholoma,  Hepatii-a, 

Demonxa,  Hormlimm  Pyrenaiciirn . 

sylvctri..  Ourlsiarorrlnea  (stiff  soil). 

AA.  Requiring  purlin  I  shade. 
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1052.   A  good 
Yucca  lilamentoea. 


A«lUbe. 

HoltooU. 

•  ampanula. 

hieentra. 

Dirtamuu*. 

Digitalis. 


Aetea. 
Adonis, 

Aaemooe  Apennlna. 

Carollniana. 

Ariwt- ma. 
Arneiua  rrhinlde*. 
Arum  Italienm, 

raaculatnm. 
I'jjlyp*"  (moist). 
li.-Klyera, 
Hni.roarta, 
Hrllebftru*. 


Mparts. 
Lyrhnls  fnlgetu. 

Haageana. 


OrrhU  »pectftbill», 
Phlox  ilivarlcata. 
Kamondla. 
Ranunculus 
Saxifragn. 
Tlarelta. 
Trillinm. 


■2.  For  dry  places. -The  following  will  en 
tremely  dry  locaHons,  and  are  therefore 
naturalisation.  They  can  endure  neglect  i 

Alyacom.  Draba. 

v  ;    '  r.»ri»  Rrimis  alplnna. 

Vwlepiaa  tubcrma.  (Jenlsta  saglltalls 

Carltna.  Helianthemunj. 
<  'helraothoj 
IMaothos 


The  following  are  desirable  for  dry  situations,  but  are 
not  as  hardy  in  this  respect  as  the  preceding: 

a.  Blooming  in  spring. 

*£thionoma,  Hepatiea, 

Anemone  Carolinians,  Ibexis, 

"      nemorosa.  Iris  pnmila, 

Pulsatilla,  Lotus  condculatu... 

Cerastmm,  Saxlfraga, 

Daphne  Cneorum,  l"wny. 

erysimum,  Phlox  (creeping). 

AA.  Blooming  in 

Anthemis. 
AquilegiA. 
Arenaria, 
Aster  amellus. 
Campanula. 
('oronl)la  Iberlca, 
Cytisus, 
Dlctamnus, 
Rryngium, 
Euphorbia  eoroUata, 


Oallonla. 

Oytwophlla. 

ilcliopsis, 

Hicrartum, 

Inula. 

Iris  Orrmanica. 
Ononis. 

Py  rethram  Tehlhatrhewl. 

Statiee. 
Yucca. 


Blooming  in  autumn. 

Aster,  Erodlum, 

Calandrlnia,  Kulalia, 

Calltrbo*.  Ileraolura 

Cassia.  Helianthemum . 

Centaurea  dealbata,  I.lnuro. 

Corontlla  varla.  'Eneib.ra. 

Oorydall*.  Platyrodon 


Desmoilium. 


Hedum. 


3.  For  moist  and  trrt  place*.  -In  the  following  sub- 
groups those  marked  with  a  star)  *)  demand  the  treatment 
indicated;  the  others  will  also  thrive  with  a  less  degree 

of  moisture: 

A.  Near  the  vaUr't  edge. 

Aenrus.  Monarda  dldyma, 

Anemone  Apennlna.  Hyosotls, 

rivularis.  Pol}'iC'"ium  smphlblutn. 

Vlrginiana.  Sachallnenw. 
•Unlomii*.  'Ranunculus  aqualtrus, 

•Calla  palustris, 
•Carex  rlparia. 
Iris  pseudaeoros, 
■'  bevigata, 

a  a.  Moist  grounds. 


Typha. 


Arhillea  Ptarmica  fl.  pi.. 

Aconitum. 

Anemone  alpina. 

pal  mala, 
•Arenaria  Balearica. 
ArissMna, 
Arnica. 


AstlHie. 
Holtonia, 

•Cardamlne  pratense  A.  pi.. 

Chrlone. 

Clmirirnga. 
•Corydalln  ' 

Dodeeathoon. 

Funkia. 


Heleniu  w. 
lobelia. 
I. y  thrum, 
Mertcnsia. 
Phlox  dWarieata, 
Podophyllum  7 
Polygonatum, 
I'olyconum, 
Primula. 

Pjrrelhrntn  nllgitiosum, 
*Haxlfraga  rivnlaria, 
uinhrosa. 


8pi 
Trl! 


rllllnm. 


4. 

more 


For  carpett  and  edgings. -The  following  are  all 
•  or  less  low  and  dense: 


^Clhionnna. 

AJtura. 

Aly««iim. 

Arnbis. 

Armerla  (spring  to  fall), 

Aspenila. 

Aubrietla, 

Daphne, 

En*linum. 


in  iprtng 

Heurliera  (spring  to  fall). 

lboris. 

IiOtus  corniculatns. 
Phlox  am<ena, 
n*t>tnns. 

"  sulnilata, 
Pnlemonlum, 
Vlnln  eornuta  (spring  to 

fall). 


aa.  Blooming  in  summer. 

Achillea  Clavena?. 
Arenarijt. 
Anter  alplnns. 
Cninpanula  (dwarf), 
Diauthu». 


Saponaria. 
8jlene  araulls. 

alpestris. 
"  Elisabolba>. 


AAA.  Blooming  in  autumn. 
Arhillea  a  area,  Ceralontlirma  Larpentas. 


A  rinerla. 
Errallnm. 


8i)cne  .Shafta>. 
Tunira  Saxlfraga, 
Viola  cornuta. 
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Delphinium. 
Diauthua, 
Erynglum, 
Euphorbia, 

AAA. 

Achillea  (2-3  >. 
Aconltum  (2-3). 
Anemone  Jap 
Anthemis  tlnrtnria  (3-3), 
Arenarla  \ 
A»t»r, 
Boltonia, 
Oedroiiplla, 
Centranthus. 
Chrysanthemum 

mum  (2  3), 
Coreopsis  (2-3), 
Crncosmia, 
Gaillardla  (2-3). 
Helenium  (2-31. 
Heliantliemum  (2-3). 


5.  For  cut-flowers.—  In  the  following  lilts  1  < 
spring,  2  for  summer,  and  3  for  autumn: 

A.  Blooming  in  spring. 

A£thlonema,  Umphalodea, 

Alyssum,  Papaver  (1-2), 

Anemone  sylvestrt*.  Peony, 

Astilbo  (1-2).  Phlox  dlvarirata. 

Centaurc*  mnnlana.  Primula. 

Doronicum,  Pyrethrum  hybridum 
Hesperu  (1-2).  (1-2), 

Heuchera  (1-3).  Pyrethrum  Trhlhntchewi 
Iberts,  (1-31, 

1-yphnls  Visrnrla.  Ranunculus  (1-2), 

i  (1-2).  ripirtea  (1-2). 
i(l-2).                      .  Viola  odorala. 

aa.  Blooming  in  summer. 
astrum,  OypKophiln. 
Aquilcgia,  Uemerocallis. 
Campanula,  Iris, 
Centaurea  Rutheniea.  Llnaria, 
Cheiranthus,  Rudbeckia, 

Statice. 
Thalictrum, 
TrolliuB. 
Valeriana, 
Veronica. 
in  autumn. 

Heuohera  (1-3), 
Llliiim  (2-3). 
Lychnis  Flos-euculll, 

veapertlna. 
Phlox  pamculata. 

sufTrntirosa, 
Platyrodon  i'2-3>. 
Polygonum  nfttnr, 

ru»|,Mjilura. 
Pyrelhrnm  tiliginnsmn. 
Salvia  farinivea  I2-3), 
Saponnrin  (2-.D. 
Seneeln  <2-3t. 
Sloke«ia  (2-3). 
Viola  cornuta  (2-3). 

6.  For  bold  rffrrts.  —  TUe  following  have  striking  and 
characteristic  hahit,  and  are  desirable  for  prominent 
positions  as  single  specimens  or  as  exclusive  groups. 
Some  are  foliage  plants,  the  flowers  being  inconspicu- 
ous or  not  to  be  counted  upon.  Tall  means  5  ft.  or  more; 
the  others  are  of  medium  height,  2-4  ft.  : 

A.  Flouers  incidental. 
Acanthus,  Ferula. 
Arundo  (tall),  Uunnera  (tall). 

Ham  boon,  Herarleum  (tall), 

Etymua  (tall).  Polygonum  (tall). 

aa.  Flowers  more  or  lest  conspicuous. 
B.  Tall. 

Boceonla,  Krianthua, 
Ophnlaria,  Eulalla. 
Cimicifuga,  Hcllsnlhus  orgyalis. 

Crambe.  Rudbeckia  Golden  Glow. 

bb.  Medium. 
Anemone  .lapontca,  Funkla. 
Bamboos.  Ltgularia. 
Uemati*  recta.  Symphytum  (variegated), 

Dictamuus,  Yucca. 

7.  For  forcing  and  greenhouse  decoration.  — The  fol- 
lowing are  good  subjects  for  potting.  Helleborus  and 
Saxifrngacan  be  forced  for  Christmas.  Those  in  the  tlrst 
list  can  be  forced  for  Easter.  Those  in  the  second  list 
are  desirable  for  indoor  decoration  between  Easter  aud 
the  burst  of  spring  outdoors: 

a.  For  forcing. 

Aly«snm.  Lychnis  Flo«  eupulli. 

Arabs,  l.ychuls  Viscaria, 

Astilhe,  Saxlfraga. 

(.'Iieiranthns  alpinus,  Peony, 

Diatilhns.  P.ilygonattim  innltiflo- 

runk la  (variegated),  Primula,  I  rum. 

Hem-hcra  tanguinoa,  Npirn<a. 
Iberi*. 

aa.    For  indoor  decoration. 

Aeorus  gramineus.  llepntu'.t, 

Aster  slplnu>.,  Myosutls, 

Anbrietia,  Phlox  anvrnn. 
Campanula  rcptnn*. 
Dodecathcon.  "  suhulatn. 

J  U.  Kki.i.kk. 


HERBS.  ORNAMENTAL.  See 

niali. 

HERBS,  POT.  See  O 

HERBS,  SALAD.  See  Greens  and  Salad  Plan'; 

HERCULES'  CLUB.  Aralia  spinosa.  AltoZantki, 
turn  Clava-Uerculis. 

HERMODACTYLUS  (Greek,  Mercury's  fingers;  from 
the  arrangement  of  the  tubers),  lriddctat.  S.nas«V 
head  Ikis.  This  Is  a  hardy  tuberous  plant  closely  ailixi 
to  Iris,  the  fls.  purplish  black  and  green,  of  a  quaint  am! 
peculiarly  attractive  beauty.  The  plant  is  procurabl 
from  Dutch  and  Italian  growers.  The  genus  differs  from 
Iris  only  in  the  1 -celled  ovary  with  3  parietal  plartD 
Im  ;  Iris  has  a  3-celled  ovary. 

tuberotns,  Sallsb.  {Iris  tuberdsa.  Linn.).  Tubers 2-4. 
digitate,  1  in.  long:  stem  1  -lid.  ,1  ft.  or  more  high-  h» 
2-3,  glaucous,  4-auglcd.  1-2  ft.  long:  outer  perianth  ■>■•■:- 
ments  2  in.  long,  dark  purple;  Inner  ones  green.  Apr 
B.M.531.  F.S.  11:1083.  o'c.  11.23:672.  F 

J.  N.  GrjtARi. 

HERNANDO  (Francisco  Hernandex,  physician  t.- 
Philip  11  of  Spain,  traveled  In  West  Indies  L'i93-160u 
and  wroto  on  natural  history  of  Spain),  tjauraee* 
Jack-in-a-Box.  This  includes  U.  ovigera,  a  tre*>  from 
Mauritius,  which  grows  40  ft.  high,  and  is  cult,  in  s 
Calif,  by  Kraurcschl,  who  says  It  has  light  green,  gk>««> 
Ivs.  with  a  red  spot  in  the  center,  and  large,  whitish, 
egg-shaped  fruits.  The  genus  has  9  widely  acattere.1 
species  of  tropical  trees:  Ivs.  alternate,  entire,  ovate  or 
peltate,  3-7-nerved:  fls  in  a  loose  panicle,  the  extreme 
branches  terminated  by  a  4-0- brae  ted  involucre.  t.»f 
the  3  fls.  in  an  involucre,  the  central  one  is  pi»tillst<- 
and  sessile,  the  lateral  ones  stamiuate  and  pediceilfc. 
H.  son ora,  Linn.,  from  India,  is  much  used  in  Europe 
for  subtropical  bedding,  and  produces  a  juice  that  re 
moves  hairs  from  the  face  without  pain.  Its  statu n  .i> 
fls.  have  their  purts  in  3's  or  4's  and  the  filaments  harp 
one  gland  at  the  base,  while  in  H.  oviqera  the  floml 
parts  are  always  in  3's  aud  there  are  two  glands  at  tbr 
base  of  each  filament.  //.  sonora  has  peltate  or  cordate 
Ivs.  7-12  in.  long  and  4-4J  in.  wide. 

OTlgera.  Linn.  Lvs.  6-7  in.  long.  4S-6  in.  wide,  i.h 
long,  acuminate,  palminerved :  fr.  an  egg-shaped  drape 
borne  on  a  stalk  and  obscurely  ribbed. 

HERNlARIA  (Greek;  supposed  to  cure  hernia  or 
rupture).    ItlecebrHeea?.    Hkkmaky.    Repress -wort 
This  includes  a  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  plant, 
which  grows  about  2  in.  high  and  produces  Ineonspir 
uons  greenish  fls.  in  summer.    It  makes  a  dense  mat  of 
moss-like  foliage,  which  turns  a  deep  bronty  red  in  win 
ter.  It  is  much  used  in  carpet-bedding  and  to  a  less  ex 
tent  in  rockeries  and  for  edgings  of  hardy  border* 
Recommended  for  covering  graves.    It  thrives  in  the 
poorest  soils,  makes  a  solid  covering,  and  is  by  some 
regarded  us  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  hardy  trailers. 
Prop,  by  division  or  seed.   Grows  wild  in  England,  and 
is  kept  in  many  large  collections  of  hardy  plants. 

The  genus  has  8-23  species,  which  are  widely  scat 
tered,  but  all  grow  in  sandy  places,  chiefly  near  the  sea. 
It  has  no  near  allies  of  great  i 
of  Paronychia  arc  cult,  for 
easily  told  apart  by  general  ar 

Paronychia  are  alike  in  their  ,r>-partod  perianth  and  2 
stigmas,  but  in  llerniaria  the  segments  are  blunt,  while 
in  Paronychia  they  are  hooded  near  the  apex  and  have  a 
horn  or  small  sharp  point  on  the  back  near  the  apex 
Ileniiarin  is  composed  of  annuals  or  perennials  with 
roots  of  short  duration,  and  thevare  all  much  branched, 
trailing  plants,  either  glabrous  or  hirsute  :  Ivs.  opp., 
site,  alternate  or  clustered,  small,  entire:  fls.  minute, 
crowded  in  the  axils;  sepals,  petals  and  stamens 
seed  solitary. 

glabra.  Linn.  Lvs.  oltovate,  rareiv  orbicular,  glabrous 
except  a  few  hairs  at  edges,  which  are  usually  recurred: 
fls.  in  a  lenfv  spike  or  the  lower  ones  at  considerable 
intervals.  July.  Aug.  Eu.,  Asia.  w  M 


piaces.  cnieny  near  the  sea. 
!  garden  value,  but  2  specie* 
the  same  purpose  and  are 
appearance.  llerniaria  and 
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HXSPERAJTTHA  (Greek,  evening  (lower).  Iridacta. 
Twenty-six  species  of  Cape  bulbs,  3  of  which  are  pro- 
curable from  Dutch  grower*.  They  belong  to  the  Ixla 
inb*  and  are  much  Inferior  to  Ixias  fur  general  cultiva- 
tion, but  hare  fragrant  flowers,  opening  at  evening. 
The  genus  is  still  more  closely  allied  to  Oeissorhiza,  and 
differs  only  in  having  longer  style-branches  and  spathe- 
valvea  always  green  instead  of  sometimes  brownish 
above?.  The  conns  arc  S  in.  thick  or  less:  Ivs.  2-5:  Us. 
"J-10  in  a  lax,  distichous  spike;  Inner  segments  white; 
out*r  ones  red  outside.  Foreulture,  see  Ixia  and  Hulb$. 
Mon.  bv  Baker  in  Iride*,  1892,  and  in  Flora  Capensia, 
vol.  «,  1830-7. 

a.  Foliage  hairy. 

piloM,  Ker.  Conn  globose  :  Ivs.  2,  linear,  erect, 
strongly  ribbed,  3-<i  in.  long:  outer  segments  claret-red. 
H  M.  1475  (out*r  segments  speckled  with  color). 

AA.   Foliage  not  hairy. 

B.   Let.  up  reading,  i-3  in.  long. 

faleata.  Kit.  Corm  conic:  Ivs.  2-4,  lanceolate:  outer 
.tegmenta  claret-red.  H.M.  Jititi,  as  lz\a  falrata. 

BB.   Lvt.  erect,  4-C  in.  long. 

gram inilolia,  D.  Don.  Corm  globose:  Ivs.  3-.ri,  linear: 
mter  segments  reddish  brown.  B.  M.  12.1.1,  as  Oeisto- 
rhtta  tetacea. 

HESPERI8  (Greek,  evening,  same  root  as  vesper; 
flowers  more  fragrant  at  evening).  Crueitenr.  This  In- 
cludes the  Dame's  Rocket,  a  vigorous,  hardy  her- 
baceous perennial  plant,  forming  clumps  2-3  ft*  high, 
branched  from  the  base,  and  covered  with  showy  termi- 
nal pyramidal  spikes  of  4-petaled  flowers,  resembling 
stocks.  The  colors  range  from  white  through  lilac  and 
pink  to  purple.  The  double  forms  are  most  popular. 
Rockets  bloom  from  June  to  Aug.,  and  have  long  been 
cult,  in  cottage  gardens.  J.  11.  Keller  writes:  "The  ordi- 
nary single  forms  are  not  worth  growing  in  the  border, 
but  may  be  used  in  wild  garden*.  The  double  Rockets 
are  considered  amongst  the  best  hardy  plants,  being 
very  productive  of  bloom  and  extremely  useful  for 
cutting-." 

The  genus  baa  about  20 species  in  Europe,  Asia  Minor 
and  Siberia.  Herbs,  biennial  or  with  a  stem  that  is  per- 
ennial at  the  base,  pilose,  the  hairs  simple,  forked  or 
glandular  :  item-lvs.  usually  sparse,  ovate  or  oblong, 
••ntirc,  dentate  or  lyrate  :  lis.  in  loose  racemes,  often 
fragrant;  petals  4,  long-clawed :  pods  long,  linear,  cylin- 
drical :  seeds  numerous,  winged  or  not.  The  jrenus  is 
allied  to  the  stocks,  but  has  a  somewhat  different  habit 
and  the  hypocotyl  incumbent  not  accumbent. 

matronal ll,  Linn.  Rocket.  Sweet  Rocket.  Dame's 
Violet.  Damask  Violet.  Fig.  10,13.  Lvs.  ovate-lanceo 
late.  2-3  in.  long,  toothed:  pods  2-t  in.  long,  straight, 
much  contracted  between  the  seeds.  Ku.,  N.  Asia. 
Escaped  from  gardens  in  Eng.  On.  53,  p.  2U3  and  4».  p. 
it  lovely  garden  view).  w  M 

HE8PEBOCALLI8  (Greek,  evening  beauty).  IAU- 
areoj.  This  genus  of  only  one  secies  belongs  to  the 
group  of  desert  plants  of  the  Lily  family,  of  which  the 
common  Yutea  (ilamrntona  is  the  best  hardy  type.  It  is 
a  native  of  Colorado,  and  is  also  said  to  grow  in  Calif, 
and  Mex.  Fraticeschi  writes  that  the  large,  waxy  white 
or  greenish  tls.  are  very  fragrant,  and  that  the  bulb 
should  be  deeply  planted  In  perfectly  drained  soil. 
This  genus,  like  Yucca  and  Cordyllne,  has  an  indefinite 
number  of  ovules  in  each  cell,  while  in  Draciena  the 
•  .rules  are  solitary  and  in  Dasylirion  3  in  each  cell. 
Hesperocallis  bears  its  fls.  in  an  unhranohed  raceme, 
winle  the  other  genera  named  here  bear  their  lis.  In 
panicles.  All  have  woody  stems.  Other  important 
generic  characters  of  Hesperocallis  arc  the  funnel- 
shaped  perianth  and  the  loruliei.lal  dehiscence  of  the 
capsule. 

ondulata,  <!rav.  Bulb  large,  corni-llke  :  stem  stout, 
1-2  ft.  high.  r-K-'fld  :  Ivs.  linear,  fleshy,  keeled,  3-«  lines 
wide,  wavy  margined :  ns.  1S-2  in.  long;  segments  5-7- 
nerved. 


RESPEROCHlRON  (Greek,  he*pem»,  originally  even- 
ing, but  here  western,  i.e.,  in  the  direction  of  the  setting 
sun,  and  Chiron,  a  centaur  distinguished  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  plants;  hence  "Western  Centaury,"  these  plants 
being  at  first  placed  in  the  Gentian  family).  Hydro- 
phyllAteor.  A  genus  of  3  species  of  northwest  American 
tufted  perennial  herbs  with  scapes  bearing  solitary, 
rather  large  whitish  fls.  The  nearest  allied  genera  of 
garden  value  are  Phacelia  and  Kmmenanthe,  which  are 


10JS.  Dame's  Rocket  or  Sweet  Rc 
Heaperls  ma  trenails  (X  '/,). 


very  distinct  in  color  of  fls.,  general  appearance  and 
eytnose  inflorescence.  It  is  still  doubtful  whether  Hi  v 
pcroehlron  is  in  the  right  order.  Dwarf,  stemless  per- 
ennials or  possibly  biennials  :  Ivs.  entire,  spatulale  or 
oblong  :  lis.  purplish  or  nearly  white,  with  parts  nor 
nially  in  .Vs,  rarely  in  6's  to  7's;  style  2 -cut;  capsule  1- 
celled,  loculicidal,  15-20-seeded :  seeds  minutely  netted 
or  wrinkled.  Procurable  through  Californian  specialists 
and  collectors. 

A.   Corolla  lobes  shorter  than  the  tube. 

CaliI6rnicui,  Wats.  Lvs.  numerous:  corolla  somewhat 
oblong,  bell  shaped.  Hills  and  meadows.  U.K.  10:833 
(as  A'trofinNa  nana). 

AA.  Corolla  lobe*  longer  than  the  tube. 

pumilul,  T.  C.  Porter.  Lvs.  fewer  :  corolla  nearly 
wheel-shaped;  tube  densely  bearded  within.  Springy 
and  marshy  grounds  in  mountains.  \y.  M. 
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HE8FER08C0RDUM.  Consult  Brodiaa. 
HETEROCENTR0H.  See  Uetria. 
HETER0MELE8  ia  included  in  Photinia. 

HETEROPAPPUS  (Greek,  two  kinds  of  pappus).  Com- 
pdsilar.  This  includes  a  plant  that  lovers  of  our  native 
Asters  and  Boltoniaa  should  not  neglect.  It  is  a  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial  plant  that  bears  azure-blue  aster 
like  fls.  in  summer.  The  genus  is  closely  related  to  As 
ter.  having  the  habit  of  the  Asters  of  the  section  Cali- 
nieris.  The  plant  in  the  trade  is  known  as  Calimeris 
Tatarica.  Heteropappus  is  closely  related  to  Boltonla 
and  is  not  far  from  Calllstephus,  which  contains  the 
China  Asters.  The  chief  botanical  distinction  resides  in 
the  pappus,  which  in  the  large  group  containing  Callis- 
tephus  and  Aster  is  composed  of  numerous  bristles  ar- 
ranged in  one  or  more  series,  while  Boltonla*  and  Het- 
eropappus belong  to  a  group  in  which  the  pappus  is 
anomalous.  In  Boltonia  it  is  composed  of  very  short, 
somewhat  chaffy  bristles,  with  the  addition  usually  of 
2-4  awns  not  longer  than  the  akene.  In  Heteropnppus 
the  pappus  of  the  rays  Is  composed  of  very  short,  some- 
what chaffy  bristles,  while  in  the  disk-As.  it  consists  of 
numerous  slender  bristles  arranged  in  1  or  2  series. 

Heteropappus  is  a  genus  of  2-4  species  from  Japan 
and  China.  Herbs,  erect,  branched  above  :  Ivs.  alter- 
nate, entire  or  coarsely  toothed:  heads  in  loose  irregu- 
lar panicles  or  solitary  at  the  tips  of  branches  :  rays 
white  or  sky  blue.  See  Calimeris. 

hiipidul,  Less.  (Calimeris  Tatdriea,  Lindl.).  Stem 
roughish  :  lvs.  linear,  acute,  pubescent:  branches  spread- 
ing, usually  uiibrnnehcd  and  bearing  1  bead:  involucral 
scales  acuminate,  hirsute,  herbaceous,  not  white-mar- 
gined. Japan.  Sandy  places  of  Mongolia. 

HETEROPHRAGMA  (Greek, an  odd  kind  of  capsule). 
Hignonidceat.  This  includes  a  tropical  tree  that  is  very 
rare  in  cultivation.  It  grows  30-50  ft.  high,  with  5-7 
leaflets,  which  are  7-9  in.  long  and  about  6  in.  wide,  and 
swelling  tubular  5-lobed  tls.  2  in.  wide  and  densely 
woolly  outside.  The  plant  was  once  offered  in  this 
country  as  Bignonia  adenophylla,  but  Bignoniu  belongs 
to  a  tribe  in  which  the  dehiscence  of  the  capsule  is  sup. 
tifragal  or  septicidal.  while  Heterophragiim  belongs  to  a 
tribe  in  which  the  dehiscence  is  loculicidnl.  Ilrtero- 
phragma  is  a  genus  of  .1  species  of  trees  from  India  and 
Africa.  Lvs.  opposite,  argo,  pinnate  :  tls.  rosy,  yellow 
or  orange,  glabrous  or  tniuentose  outside;  calyx  irregu- 
lar, ll-5-lobcd  during  authesis:  capsule  long,  cylindrical 
or  compressed,  falcate  or  twisted,  loculicidally  2-valved ; 
septum  Hat  or  4 -angular:  seeds  winged  on  both  sides. 

adenophj Hum,  Seem.  1  liigndnin  adenophylla,  WaN.). 
Leaflets  broadly  elliptic,  pubescent  when  mature  :  lis. 
brownish  yellow,  densely  woolly  :  capsule  cylindrical, 
twisted,  1-3  ft.  long,  1  in.  wide,  resembling  a  cork  screw. 
India. 

HETEROSMtLAX  (Greek,  another  kind  of  Smilar). 
Lilidretr.  This  includes  an  ornamental  climber  with  the 
habit  of  Smilax,  but  the  perianth  is  undivided  (instead 
of  (>- parted,  as  in  Smilax)  and  the  mouth  is  minutely 
dentate.  It  resembles  Smilax  in  having  dioecious  (Is., 
borne  in  umbels  and  tendril-bearing  stalks.  The  genus 
contains  5  species  of  woody  climbers  from  India,  Ma- 
laya, China  and  Japan  :  lvs.  ."l-.Vnerved  :  fls.  smnll  or 
ve'rv  small.  Latest  monograph  in  Latin  in  DC.  Mon. 
Phan  1:41  (ISTti.l. 

JapOnica,  Kunth.  Lvs.  with  stalks  alfont  v»in.  long, 
blades  about  4-o  in.  long:  staminate  lis.  unknown.  Ja< 
pan,  where  it  is  cult,  for  the  roots,  which  are  used  in 
medicine. 

HETEBOSPATHE  (Greek,  a  different  kind  of  tpatkr) . 
PalmAms.  Also  written  Urterospatha.  A  genus  of  only 
1  species,  native  of  the  small  island  of  Amhoyna,  the 
Dutch  headquarters  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  said  by 
Sander  and  Co.  tx>  be  a  rare  ami  highly  ornamental  palm, 
with  graceful,  spreading  habit  and  pinnati«oet  leaves, 
the  segments  being  long,  slender  and  tapering.  Its 
nearest  allies  of  garden  value  are  Verschaffeltia  and 
Dvpsls,  in  which  the  stigmas  are  basilar  in  fruit,  while 


HECCHEKA 

Heterospatba  belongs  to  a  group  in  which  the  stigmas 
are  eccentric  or  lateral  in  fruit.    Other  important  ge- 
neric characters  are  the  6 
thers  and  the  1-celled  ov»r>-.    The  plant  is 
from  importers  and  from  S.  Fla. 

•lata,  Scheff.  Tall,  unarmed:  lvs.  terminal,  long  pet. 
oled,  equally  pinnatisect ;  segments  numerous,  lanceo- 
late, narrowed  at  both  end-*,  acuminate,  1-ncrved.  mar 
gins  thickened  anil  recurved  at  the  base;  rachis  round  on 
the  back,  flat  on  the  face;  sheath  short,  fibrous,  swell**: 
at  the  base:  apatb.es  2.  the  lower  2-crested,  the  upper 
much  longer.  A  very  worthy  palm. 

HE0CHERA  (Johann  Heinrich  von  Heucher.  1677- 
1747,  professor  of  botany  at  Wittenberg).  Saiifragdee* 
This  includes  H .  sanguinea  which  probably  ranks  amour 
the  half-doxen  best  plants  with  small,  red  flowers.  It  i, 
very  desirable  for  the  hardy  border,  where  it  bloom< 
from  spring  to  late  fall.  It  is  also  useful  to  florists  for  cot 
flowers  and  for  forcing.  All  the  Heucheras  resemble 
our  dainty  wild  flower,  the  Bishop's  Cap  (Mitellal  in 
their  habit,  as  they  have  a  tuft  of  heart-shaped,  5-9 
lobed,  creuate  leaves,  from  which  spring  a  doten  or  so 
slender  scapes  a  foot  or  more  high  with  small  tls.  boat 
in  panicles,  giving  a  delicate  nud  airy  effect. 

Heuehera  belongs  to  a  group  of  genera  including  H: 
tella  and  Tiarella,  in  which  the  ovary  is  1 -celled.  In 
Heuehera  the  petals  are  .'.  or  0,  and  entire;  in  MitellaV 
:i  tld  or  pinnatifld;  in  Tiarella  3  and  entire.  *' 
has  5  stamens  ;  Mitella  5  or  10  ;  Tiarella  10. 
sule  of  Heuehera  is  inferior,  2 -beaked ;  in 
perior,  not  leaked  ;  in  Tiarella  superior, 
Heuehera  has  about  20  species,  all  North  . 
ranging  from  Mexico  to  the  arctic  regions. 

The  attractive  and  petal-like  portion  of  //. 
is  the  calyx,  the  petals  being  small  in  all 
(often  shorter  than  the  calyx).  The  other  species  »re 
attractive  by  reason  of  their  general  habit,  and  par-tin 
lorly  the  graceful,  open  panicle.  //.  sanguinra  e*w 
into  prominence  about  18«4  and  Is  now,  according  to  J 
B.  Keller,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  hardy  perennial >- 
The  others  are  procurable  from  the  largest  dealer*  i« 
native  plants  and  from  western  collectors.  They  range 
from  '.\  In.  to  II  ft.  high,  averaging  about  1'^'  ft.,  ami 
bloom  in  summer,  having  greenish  white  or  purplish 
tls.  J.  B.  Keller  writes  that  almost  any  good  garden  soil 
suits  them,  and  that  they  arc  not  particular  as  regard- 
exposure  to  sunlight  (though  an  open  situation  is  pref 
erable),and  that  they  look  well  in  borders,  rockeries, 
separate  beds  and  elsewhere.  Prop,  by  division  or  see*'. 


sangnf  -' 
ncuehen- 


a.  Stamens  and 


styles  included  (or 
scarcely  exstrted). 
n.  Scapes  hairy. 


in  H.  pubesery 


c.  Inflorescence  a  panicle. 
D.  Calyx  not  prominently  oblique,  i.e., the  lobes  eqvnt  t 
nearly  so. 

E.  Margin  of  lvs.  pointed,  with  distinct  Utth. 

■anguine*,  Engelm.  Corai.  Bells.  Crimson  Bku> 
Height  1-1H  ft.:  scapes  pilose  below,  glandular  puts- 
cent  above:  fls.  typically  bright  red,  hut  in  horticulture 
varieties  ranging  from  white  through  pink  and  rv*e  t.. 
dark  crimson.  New  Mex.,  Aril.  The  best  pictures  »r»- 
B.M.  11929.  Gn.  2ti:4fi3.  Others  are  Gt.  45.  p.  577.  I  ll 
4.1,  p.  Mn.  8.  p.  75.  A.G.  17:201.   R.H.  189S.  p.  411 

K.B.  22.  p.  24H.  S.H.  2:120.  G.C.  111.  4:125.  P.O.  4: r. 
Var.  alba  (//.  dtlm,  Hort.)  has  pure  white  tls..  and  wv 
int.  about  1K:h;  bv  Hiuige  &  Schmidt.  Var.  apUndssi 
int.  1H9H  t»v  the  same  linn,  has  dark  crimson  lis.  V»r 
robilsta,  or  gTandillora.  Hort.,  according  to  J.  B.  Keller, 
is  an  improvement  on  the  tvpe.  the  bells  being  larger 
and  the  color  brighter.  Var.  hybrida  ("Rosy  Morn  " 
Hort.,  according  to  D.  M.  Andrews,  is  "more  robu«: 
than  the  tvpe,  foliage  deeper  cut  and  the  divisions  met* 
pointed:  fls.  rosy  pink."  Andrews  adds  that  var.  arta 


nr..  Margin  of  Irs.  irilh  crenations  merely  acnte  or 
blunt. 

pnMscens.  Pursh  (IT.  ribifdlia,  Fisch.  &  Av*-Lal! 
Height  9-12  or  15  in.:  scapes  densely  glandular  puN  • 
Rich  w« 


cent,  at  least  above. 


woods,  Mts.  of  Penn.  t,»  v. 
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of  Ivg.  dilate. 


C.  B.B.  2:  179. -"  Evergreen  .f<. Havre 
with  brooiy  red."-  Woolson. 

dd.  Calyx  prominently  oblique. 
hjspida.  Pursh.  Height  2-4  ft.  Wood*, 
to  Idaho.  B.B.  2:180. 

CC.  Inflorttctnct  a  spike.  <^  . 

eyliadrica,  Donirl.  Height  10-24 
in.  Yellowstone  1'ark  westward. 
B.R.  23:1924. 

BB.  Scape*  not  hairy. 
c.  Inflorescence  a  loose  panicle. 
pnnritdlla.Nutt.  Height  S-2  ft.  New 
Mex.  to  Mont. 

or.  Inflorescence  denser,  ipieate. 
bTMtetta,  Ser.  Height  3-6  In.  Colo. 

aa.  Stamens  and  styles  much  exserted , 
at  least  at  first. 
B.  Length  of  calyx  3—5  lines. 
rub*i cent,  Torr.    Height   8-15   in. : 
•cape  usually  leafless,  glabrous  or  some 
what  scabrous:  n 
New  Mex.  to  Nev. 

BB.  Length  of  ealyx  1%~S  lines. 
Americana,  Linn.  Alum  Root.  Height 
3-3  ft. :  scape  leafless  or  wit  h  a  f e w  snial  1 
Iva.,  more  or  lens  glandular-hirsute.  Dry 
or  rocky  woods,  Ont.  to  La.  and  Minn. 
B.B.  2:17".  R.H.  1898.  p.  431. -"Has 
mottled  foliage."- OilUtt. 

BBB.  Length  of  ealyx  1-V/i  lines. 
c.    Seapt  villous,  i.  e.,  densely 
with  long,  soft  hair*. 
rilttaa,  Mlrbx.  Height 
1-3  ft.;  scape  mostly 
leafless.    Rocky  places, 
Vs.  to  Ga.  and  Tenn. 
B.B.  2:179. 

cc.   Scape  thinly  covered  teith  minute 
glandular  hairs, 
micrintaa,  llougl.  Height  1-2  ft.  Calif. 
B.R.  15:1302.  R.H.  1898,  p.  431. 

The  following  names  are  seen  in  trade  eat- 
alog-u**  but  not  in  Index  Keweusls.  H.  pur- 
yuristms  was  advertised  l*»,  by  H.  Corre- 
too.  Genera,  Switzerland.  Plants  in  Ameri- 
can trad*  an»  not  yet  large  enough  for  Identl 
nemXum.-M.  Whttleri  wan  found  in  the  South 
some  years  ago.  and  Thomas  Mcehan,  who 
ha*  not  examined  it  closely,  says  it  looks  like 
a  form  of  H.  Canadensis  with  variegated  It's. 

W.  M. 

HEVEA.  ffrom  tho  Brazilian  name). 
KuphorOiacnr.  This  Includes  the  tree 
■  hat  produces  the  1'ara  rubber  of  com- 
merce. The  genus  contains  II  species 
of  tall  trees  from  Brazil  and  Guiana, 
furnishing  the  milky  juice  called  caout- 
chouc: Its.  alternate,  long-stalked,  the 
:t  leaflets  entire,  feather- veined,  mem- 
branous or  leather?':  Ms.  small,  mome- 
elous.  Important  gunerle  characters  are 
tbe  3  leaflets,  loose  panicles,  5  toothed 
or  5-lobed  calyx,  and  5-10  stamen*,  tbe 
Alanients  united  in  a  column  under  the 
rudimentary  ovary.  The  nearest  ally  of 
garden  value  is  Jatropha,  in  which  the 
fla.  have  petals,  while  Hevea  belongs  to 
a  group  In  which  the  petals  are  lacking. 
This  plant  may  possibly  be  cult,  under 
class  for  its  economic  interest  in  a  few 
liotanical  collections.  It  was  once  adver- 
tised by  Reasoner  Bros.,  Oneco,  Fla. 
The  common  "rubber  plant,"  extensively 
cult.  North  as  a  house  plant,  is  the  East 
er  Plant,  ficus  elastica. 
I,  Muell.  Arg.  South  Amkb- 
ICan  Ritbbkr  Tbbk.  Height  60  ft.:  Ifta. 
membranous:  staminate  fla.  with  buds 
narrowly  ovoid  conical  and  disc  small. 


urn-shaped,  manylobed,  turuniiu.s, 
thers  10,  in  2  whorls:  floral  Ifts.  2-3  in. 
long,  elliptic-lanceolate.  Bratll. 

HKXlBEA  (Greek,  six  equal  things: 
because  the  attractive  and  bright  eolored 
parts  of  the  flower  are  6,  and  of  equal 
size).  Orehid<\cea.  Should  hare  been 
written  Berisia.  This  includes  a  email 
epiphytic  plant  which  John  Saul  once 
advertised  as  "bearing  profuse  panicles 
of  bright  vermilion  flowers  twice  a  year." 
Tbe  genus  belongs  to  a  subtribe  closely 
related  to  Epidendrura  but  with  different 
pollinia.  Sterna  terete  or  angled,  with 
usually  2  lvs.  at  the  apex  of  each  annual 
growth.  New  growths  arise  In  the  axil* 
of  the  lvs.,  the  entire  stem  being  thus 
made  np  of  long,  fusiform,  apparently 
superimposed  pseudobulbs,  with  2  lvs. 
at  each  node.  Lvs.  few,  narrow  :  ra- 
cemes terminal,  the  short  petluneled  fur- 
nished with  overlapping,  leathery  scales  : 
tis.  orange  or  purple;  anthers  semi-glo- 
bose ;  pollinia  4,  in  1  series. 
Four  species,  ranging  from 
Mexico  to  Guiana. 

bidentata,  Liudl.  Height  ft-8 
in.:    stem  branched,  forming 
spindle-shaped,  many-grooved  inter- 
nodes:  lvs.  iu  pairs,  2-4  in.  long, 
3  lines  wide,  channelled,  notched. 
R.M.70:il.  G.M.  37:19. 

H.  HASSr.t.HRINU. 

HIBISCUS  (old  Latin  name).  Mai 

i-ilrcrr.  Makhh  Mallow.  RosbMai.- 
u»w.  A  polymorphous  genus,  allied 
to  (lossypium,  Abutilon,  Althaea  and 
Malva,  the  species  widely  distributed 
in  temperate  and  tropical  countries. 
Herbs  or  shrubs,  or  even  trees,  with 
lvs.  palmately  veined  or  parted. 
I'arts  of  the  II.  in  5's;  calyx  ganm 
scpalous,  5-toijtlud  or  5  cleft,  sub 
tended  by  an  involucel  of  narrow 
bracts;  corolla  usually  campanulate. 
show y.  of  5  distinct  petal*;  stamens 
united  into  a  5  toothed  column :  ovary 
.Ylocnled,  bearing  5  styles:  fr.  a  dry. 
more  or  less  dehiscent  capsule.  Be- 
tween 150  and  200  species.  Horticul' 
turally,  there  are  four  general  groups 
of  Hibiscus  — the  annuals,  the  per- 
ennial border  herbs,  tbo  hardy 
7  shrubs,  and  the  glasshouse  shrub*. 
Tbe  culture  and  treatment  vary  with 


nxx 

InsUxarpns,  11 
J.rapoldii.  13 


10M.  Hibiscus  vealcarius- 
H.  Alricanus  of  gardens. 


actileatiis.  a. 
.t'nrainu  1. 
anemona-tlorvs,  13. 
ntrnnitirnt,  13. 
iirnlnr,  13. 
hrittiantissiinti*.  21. 
flilifoniicus.  II. 
raljrcinns.  IU. 
mmrlUrltnrus.  13 
rarmitxatue,  21. 
rhrysanthtts,  IS,  21. 
•■isvlatlnns.  VJ 
rorelneu*.  7. 
crlestis.  13. 
)'no|M-ri.  21. 

t'ritnson  Kye,  !' 
Dt-nl Mini.  20. 
elalus,  l.Y 
rlrtiantiiMimvt.  13. 
esculent)!*.  4. 
trtitei.  13. 
(linens,  21. 
fntaidus.  It. 
grandiflorus.  12 
llamabo,  14. 
hcteropbyllos  IT. 
inranus,  10. 
Iwuirti'wi,  21 


S.-r 


Msnlhot.  5 
mllltaris.  X 
inimatus.  21. 
Moschentns,  It 
m  a  t  a  b  i  I  i  s 
Su|i[il  list. 
p<roniflorus,  13. 
patustris.  B. 
imrpurev*.  13 
renunrti  lorflnrus .  1 3 . 
Rosa  Sinensis,  21. 
Koeetta,  3 
rosriis.  0. 
either,  13. 
KaMarlff*.  3 
Sinensis.  21. 
spfrittstl*.  7.  13. 
sub  rinlaerus.  21. 
eiyriarns.  13. 
tlllareu*.  lr> 
totus  albiis.  13. 
Trionnm,  2 
vesicarius.  1 
nMarrvs,  13 
trttrinvs,  21 
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HIBISCl" 


a.  Annuals. 

B.  Plant  lour  and  diffuse. 

1.  v«tic*riu*,Car.(/f. Afrieanus.Hcrl.).  Flowbh  ok- 
an-hour.  Bi.AnnxR  Kctmia.  Trailing  Hollyhock. 
Kig.  1054.  A  foot  or  2  hitch,  bushy-spreading,  the  main 
branches  becoming  prostrate,  usually  bispitt- tiairy :  lvs. 
3-5-parted,  the  upper  ones  3-parted,  with  the  middle 
lobe  much  the  largest,  the  loltes  linear-oblong  or  some- 
times widening  upwards,  coarsely  notched,  the  root -lvs. 
uudlvided:  fls.  solitary  in  the  upper  axils,  opening  wide 
in  the  sunshine  but  closing  in  shadow,  1-3  In.  across, 
sulfur-yellow  or  white,  usually  with  a  brown  eye  ; 
pedicel  elongating  in  fr.,  and  the  calyx  becoming  much 
inflated.  Cent.  Afr.  — An  Interesting  annual,  blooming 
freely  throughout  the  hot  weather  of  summer,  and  thriv- 
ing in  any  open,  warm  place.  Seeds  are  usually  sown 
where  the  plants  are  to  stand.   Excellent  for  rockwork. 

2.  Tridnum,  Linn.,  to  which  the  above  species  is  usu- 
ally referred,  has  ninrh  wider  aud  more  spntulate  and 
relatively  shorter  leaf-lobes,  which  nro  round-toothed  or 
lyrately  lobed :  Ms.  smaller.  From  S.  Eu.  and  Afr.  B. 
M.  209.  —  Sometimes  a  weed  about  cult,  grounds. 

BB.  Plant  mostly  tall,  strict  and  stout. 

3.  Si,bdarlHa,  Linn.  (//.  Hosilla,  Hort.).  Ja 
viaica  Sorrel.  HosEl.Lt:.  Strong,  5-7  ft.  high, 
nearly  glabrous,  the  stems  terete  and  reddish: 
root-tvs.  ovate  and  undivided,  the  upper  ones 
digitately  3 -parted,  the  side  lobes  sometimes 
again  lobed  ;  lobes  lanceolate-oblong  and  cre- 
nate  dentate:    lis.  solitary  and  almost  sessile  in  tin- 
axils,  much  shorter  than  the  long  leaf-stalks  ;  calyx 
and  bracts  red  and  thick,  less  than  half  the  length  of 
the  yellow  corolla.   Old  World  tropics. -Widely  cult,  in 
the  tropics,  and  now  grown  somewhat  in  8.  Fla.  and  is. 
Calif,  for  the  fleshy  calyxes,  which,  when  cooked,  make 
an  excellent  sauce  or  Jelly  with  the  flavor  of  cranberry. 
The  green  seed  pod  is  not  edible.   The  juice  from  the 
calyxes  makes  a  cooling  acid  drink.  Thrives  in  hot.  dry 
climates. 

4.  esculenttta,  Linn.  { Abrlmdschu*  esculentus , 
Moench).  Okua.  tiiMBo.  Mostly  strict,  2-0  ft.,  the 
stems  terete  and  more  or  less  hispid:  lvs.  contrite  In 
outline,  3-5  lobed  or  divided,  the  lolies  ovate  pointed 
and  coarsely  toothed  or  notched:  fls,  solitary  aDd  axil- 
lary, on  Inch  long  peduncles,  yellow,  with  a  red  center: 
fr.  a  long  ribbed  pod  (5-12  in.  long  I.  used  in  cookery. 
Trop.  Asia.  — For  culture,  etc.,  see  Okra.  A  large-fld. 
form  ( var.  spe eiosus,  cf.  IT.  Hani  hot  I  in  Ot.  43,  p.  623. 

a  a,  Perennial  herbs,  mostly  grown  as  border  plants. 

These  plants  are  late  summer  and  fall  bloomers, 
with  hollyhock-like  fls.  They  send  up  new.  strong 
shoots  or  canes  each  year.  Many  of  them  are  perfectly 
hardy  In  the  N.,  but  even  these  profit  by  a  mulch 
covering.  Others  are  tender  in  the  N.,  and  the  roots 
should  be  taken  up  after  frost  and  stored  In  a  dry, 
warm  cellar.  Keep  them  just  moist  enough  to  main- 
tain life  in  them.  Many  times  the  roots  of  these  her- 
baceous species  are  set  in  large  pots  in  the  spring, 
and  they  then  make  most  excellent  specimens.  All  the 
species  require  a  deep,  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  water. 

B.  foliage  grren  and  usually  glabrous. 
Manihot,  Linn.  Tall  and  stout  (3-9  ft.),  glabrous 
or  hairy:  lvs.  large,  palmately  or  pedately  5-9  parted 
iuto  long  and  narrow  ohlong-lnuccolatc  dentate  lobes: 
involucre  bracts  oblong-lanceolate,  falling  after  a  time 
(as  does  the  calyx  | :  fls.  large  (4-9  in.  across),  pale  yellow 
(sometimes  white*,  with  a  purpleeye:  capsule  oblong  and 
hispid.  Old  World  tropics,  and  spontaneous  in  S.  states. 

B.  M.  1702;  3152  I  Ivs.  more  cut!.  S.ll.  2:203.-This  is 
apparently  the  Sunset  Hibiscus  of  the  trade;  also  the 
t^ueeti  of  the  Summer  Hibiscus.  In  botanical  work",  //. 
Mitnth'.t  is  said  to  he  an  annual,  but  as  known  to  horti- 
culturists it  is  a  perennial.  For  a  discussion  of  this 
point  as  related  to  the  limitations  of  the  species,  see  (>. 

C.  III.  22:249;  tin.  53,  p.  127  .  and  plate  11571.  Bolani 
••ally,  the  species  is  allied  to  //.  esfulrutus.  Not  hardy  In 
the  open  in  the  North,  but  the  roots  mav  bo  taken'up 
in  the  fall  and  carried  overwinter  in  a  warm,  drv  cellar. 
In  the  middle  states  and  South,  it  may  be  expected  to 
survive  if  well  mulched.    (Irows  readily  from  seeds. 


blooming  late  the  first  year  if  the  seeds  are  started 
under  glass. 

G.  aculaatui,  Walt.  Not  very  stout,  2-fi  ft,  tall,  hl.pid 
all  over  but  not  tomentose  nor  whitish:  lvs. 


palmately  lobed.  or 


or  roundish-ovate  in  outline,  3-5-lobed  or  -parted,  tb«- 
siDUses  often  rounded  and  enlarging,  the  lobes  angled 
or  toothed  and  bluut  :  fls.  3-4  in.  across,  yellow,  with 
purple  in  the  base.  S.  Car.  south. -Not  hardy  North. 

7.  coccineus,  Walt.  (IT.  speciosus,  Alt.), 
glabrous  throughout,  3-4  ft.:  lvs 
the  lowest  and  sometimes  all  of 
pound,  the  divisions  long-linear-lanceolate  and  remotely 
toothed:  fls.  very  large  (5-6  in.  across  |.  rose-red.  the 
petals  obovate  and  conspicuously  narrowed  at  the  h*»r; 
column  of  stamens  verv  long.  (Ja.  south.  B.M.  Wi- 
lt.H.  185X,  p.  575  ;  1860:230.- Not  hardy  North.  Tsk» 
up  roots  and  store  in  cellar. 

8.  militant,  Cav.  Four  to  6  ft.,  strong-growinc. 
glabrous:  Ivs.  rather  small,  usually  hastate  (2  short 
lobes  at  Vase),  the  middle  lobe  ovale  lanceolate  or  tri 
angular-lanceolate,  long-acuminate,  equally  crenstr- 
toothed:  involucre  scales  linear  or  awl  like,  near!v  or 
quite  half  as  lung  as  thecnlyx:  lis.  3-5  in.  across,  white, 
blush  or  pale  rose,  purple-eyed.  Wet  places.  Pa.  to 
Minn,  and  south  to  the  (iulf.  B.M.  23*5.  -  A  hardy  and 
tine  species.  Forms  occur  with  lvs.  not  lobed. 

bb.    Foliage  soft-white -tomentose  beneath  and  some- 
times on  top. 
C.  Lvs.  not  lobed  [or  only  slightly  so). 

9.  Moicb.eo.tos,  Linn.  {IT.  palustris.  Linn. ).  Fig.  1055. 
Strong-growing,  3-5  ft.,  the  terete  stem  pubescent  or 
tomentose:  Ivs.  mostly  ovate, entire  In  general  outline 
or  sometimes  shallowly  3-lobed  at  the  top.  blunt  or  rre- 
nate  toothed,  very  soft  tomentose  beneath  but  I 
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nearly  or  quite  glabrous  above,  the  long  petiole  < 
joined  to  the  peduncle:  Involucre  bract*  linear,  nearly 
or  quite  as  long  m  the  tomentose  calyx :  flg.  very  large 
(4-7-fl  In.  broad),  light  rose-color  (or  white  in  var. 

•  ilbut),  with  a  purple  eye:  capsule  glabrous.  Marshes 
:ilong  the  coast  from  Muss,  to  Fla.  and  west  to  L.  Michi- 
gan. B.M.  882.  B.R.  17:1463;  33:7.  Mn.  2:101.  Gng. 
2:227.  B.r&teut,  There,  of  Europe,  a  rose-colored 
f  irm.  Is  considered  to  be  a  naturalised  form  of  this 
American  species.  R.H.  1879: 10. -One  of  the  best  of 
t  he  Marsh  Mallows,  thriving  in  any  (rood  garden  soil.  Of 

•  aatest  culture  and  perfectly  hardy.  Blooms  in  Aug. 
and  Sept.  The  foliage  is  strong  and  effective.  The 
most  generally  cultivated  of  the  hardy  herbaceous 
kinds.  Tho  form  known  as  Crimson  Eye  (clear  white 
with  a  crimson  center)  was  Introduced  1894  by  ffm.  F 
Basset t  &  Son.  It  was  found  in  a  swamp  in  New  Jersey. 
There  is  some  question,  however,  as  to  whether  it  Is 
specifically  the  same  as  B.  Uotrhruto*.  The  fls.  are 
pure  white  (except  the  center),  expand  wide,  and  the 
I  vs.  are  bronze-tinted.  The  carpels  are  more  attenuate. 

10.  ineAnua,  Wendl.  Much  like  B.  Motcheutot,  and 
sometimes  passing  for  It  in  tho  trade:  Ivs.  smaller  and 
narrower,  ovate-lanreolnte,  not  lobed,  serrate-toothed: 
Us.  sulfur-yellow,  with  acrim»on  eye.  S.  Car.  and  south. 
-Seems  to  be  hardy  in  the  North  with  a  mulch  protec- 
t  ion. 

11.  Californiew,  Kell.  Strong  growing.  .»  ft.,  the  stem 
terete  or  slightly  grooved  above,  more  or  lens  pubes- 
cent: Iva.  distinctly  cordate,  ovate,  shallow-toothed  and 
not  lobed,  dull  ashy  gray  beneath  :  Involucre  bracts 
hairy:  corolla  white  or  rose,  with  a  purple  eye,  3-5  In. 
acrosa  :  capsule  pubescent.  Calif.  —  (Iray  regards  thin 
as  a  form  of  B.  latiocarput.  Car.  (var.  oecidentilit, 
(iray).    A  portrait  of  B.  latioearput  wilt  be  found  in 

0.  P.  1:426.  Although  the  name  //.  Calitornieus  Is  com- 
mon in  tbetrade.it  Is  a  question  howmurhof  the  stork. 
If  any,  is  this  species.  Certainly  some  of  it  is  B.  Mot- 
rktuUtt.  From  B.  Motehtutot  this  species  is  told  by  its 
eordate  ashy-tomentoae  Ivs.  and  hairy -dilate  involucre 

1.  racts.  The  plant  known  to  the  trade  as  B.  Catifomi- 
.-..a  is  hardy. 

CC.  Let.  strongly  lobtd. 

12.  arrandinoma,  Michx.  Tall  and  atout  (3-8  ft. I,  the 
terete  reddish  stem  becoming  glabrous:  Ivs.  large,  3- 
lotied,  the  lobes  ovate-acumiuate  or  orate-oblong-acu- 
minate,  the  side  ones  widely  spreading,  blunt-toothed 
or  even  again  lobed  :  fls.  very  large  (6-8  In.  across), 
w h ite  or  rose,  with  deeper  eye.  (Ja.,  Fla.  west.  — Aside 
from  the  large  fls.  and  lobed  Ivs.,  this  Is  very  like  B. 
Mottheutnt.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  true  11.  grand  it lorut 
is  In  the  trade. 

AAA.   Shrubt,  hardy  in  the  Xorlk  (or  in  the  middlt 
ttatet). 

1.1.  ByrUcnj,  Linn.  (Altha>a  triittx,  Hort.l.  Shrubby 
Althka.  Rose  op  Shakos.  Figs,  1056,  1057.  Shrub, 
O- 12  ft.  hlfrh.  much  branched,  nearly  or  quite  glabrous: 
Ivs.  rather  smalt,  short- pet ioled, 
stronely  3-ribbcd,  triangular-  or 
rhombic-ovate,  mostly  3 -lobed 
and  with  many  rounded  teeth  or 
notches:  fls.  solitary  in  the  axils 
on  the  young  wood  i  late  in  the 
season),  aonipwhat  bell-shaped. 
2-3  in.  lonir.  rose  or  purple,  usu- 
ally darker  at  the  base :  pod 
short,  splitting  into  5  valves. 
Asia.  B.M.  83.  R.H.  1X45. 1X1 
(rar.  tpteiotut,  with  double  fls.). 
—One  of  the  commonest  of  orna- 
mental shrubs,  and  hardy  In  On- 
tario. It  is  Immensely  variable  In 
character  of  fls.,  the  colors  rang- 
ing from  blue-purple  to  violet- 
red,  flesh  color  and  white  ;  also 
full  double  forms.  There  are 
forms  with  variegated  Ivs.  Col- 
ored plates  of  some  of  the  double-fid.  forms  will  be 
fcrtind  In  Qn.  52:1150.  The  species  thrives  in  any  good 
•oil.  Prop,  by  seeds,  by  cuttings  of  ripened  wood  taken 
in  the  fall,  and  named  vara,  by  grafting  on  the  common 


seedling  stock.  Nativity  uncertain,  but  probably  not 
Syrian,  aa  Linowus  supposed :  probably  native  In 
China.  To  this  species  belong  such  trade  names  as 
B.  purpmreut,  B.  tpeeibsut  ruber,  B.  ranuneulttftdru*, 
II.  tbtut  dlbut,  B.  Lfopoldii,  B.  p<roniflorut,  B.  ea-Ut 
tit,  B.  violdctNM,  B.  nnemonnrf lorut,  B.  atr&rubeu* , 
B.  bleolor,  B.  camtllaflorut ,  B.  elryantistimut,  etc. 

14.  Hamabo,  Sieh.  &  Zucc.  A  Japanese  species  offered 
by  importers  but  not  yet  tested  in  this  country,  and 
probably  not  hardy  south  of  the  southern-middle  states: 
6-10  ft.  high,  closely  pubescent:  Ivs.  roundish,  with  an 
abrupt  short  point,  irregularly  shallowly  toothed,  wbitu 


1057.  Hlblscua  Syriacus  (XH). 

tomentose:  Involucre  of  scales  united  at  the  base:  fla. 
solitary  in  tho  upper  axils,  large,  yellow,  with  adsrktr 


a  AAA.  Shrub*  of  ntatthouxes,  or  permanently  planted 
out  in  the  tar  South. 
u.  Lvt.  hoary  beneath. 

15.  slittU, Swartx  I Parttium  eldtum,  O.  Don ).  Morst- 
tain  Mahok.  A  West  Indian  tree,  now  introduced  In 
S.  Calif.:   Ivs.  round-cordate,  short-cuspidate,  entire; 
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Involucre  deciduous  (with  the  calyx),  8-10-toothed :  lis. 
4  In.  loug,  opening  primrose  color  in  the  morning,  then 
changing,  as  the  day  advances,  to  orange  and  deep  red. 

—  Tliis  species,  the  next,  and  probably  others,  yield  the 
Cuba  bast,  nsed  for  tying  cigars  and  for  other  purposes. 
Lvs.  and  shoots  medicinal:  wood  durable. 

16.  tiliacsui,  Linn.  { ParUium  iiliAreum,  Jiiss.). 
hound-headed  tree  20-30  ft.  high:  Ivs.  round-cordate 
and  short-acuminate,  entire  or  obscurely  creuate:  in- 
volucre persistent  (with  the  calyx),  10 -toothed  :  Us. 
2-1  in.  long,  yellow.  Old  World  tropics,  but  naturalized 
in  the  W.  Indies  and  at  Key  West.  — Offered  recently  by 
Reaaoner.  Evergreen.  Sprouts  froni  the  base  if  f rosea. 

BB.  Im.  usually  gretn  both  tidtt. 
17  beterophyllua,  Vent.  Tall  shrub  of  Australia,  Int. 
In  8.  Calif.,  where  it  is  a  free  and  showy  bloomer:  nearly 
glabrous:  Ivs.  varying  from  linear  to  lanceolate  and 
elliptic-oblong  and  from  entire  to  3-lobed,  5— ti  in.  long, 
usually  serrulate  and  sometimes  white  beucalh:  Ms. 
large  (3-4  in.  long),  white,  with  a  deep  crimson  eye,  the 
calyx  toiueutosc:  capsule  hairy. 

18.  calycinus,  Willd.  (77.  chrytdnthus,  Hort.).  Small 
shrub  from  8.  Africa,  and  sparingly  known  in  this 
country:  pubescent:  lvs.  long  stalked,  round-cordate, 
somewhat  3-5  uugled  and  5-7-nerved,  crenate,  hairy  or 
velvety:  fls.  on  axillary  peduncles  which  are  shorter 
than  the  petioles,  large,  yellow,  with  a  dark  center:  in- 
volucre bracts  5,  bristle-pointed:  capsule  tomentose. 

—  To  be  grown  indoors,  but  may  be  planted  out  in  the 
summer  with  good  results.  Probably  valuable  for  per- 
manent planting  in  the  extreme  8. 

19.  dspUtinos,  St.  Hil.  Bushy,  3-5  ft.:  stems  gla- 
brous but  prickly:  Ivs.  deltoid-lanceolate  or  deltoid- 
ovate,  3-lobed,  coarsely  toothed,  sparsely  hairy  on  the 
veins:  fls.  solitary,  4-5  in.  across,  light  pink,  with  darker 
color  in  tho  eye  and  sometimes  darker  on  the  margins. 
Braxil  (this  side  the  Platte  river,  whence  the  specific 
name).  R.H.  lf»'J8:4W).  ting.  7:50.-Little  known  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  Into  fnll  bloomer,  and  mny  be  planted 
out  in  summer.  It  seeds  freelv,  and  these,  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe,  will  give  blooming  plants  for  the  following  fall. 
Handsome. 

20.  Denisoni,  Burb.  Small  glasshouse  shrub,  flower- 
ing when  very  small,  glabrous:  Ivs.  thick  und  rather 
stiff,  slender-stalked,  elliptic-ovule,  entire  or  obscurely 
crenulate,  acuminate,  dull  green:  fls.  terminal,  large, 
white,  4-5  In.  across.  Nativity  unknown,  but  iui.  from 
Austral.  F.M.  lh 76: 232.  — A  good  greenhouse  plant,  re- 
quiring warm  temperature. 


1054.  Hibiscus  Rosa-Sine  nsis  i  -  1  V 


21.  B6»a- Sinensis,  Linn.  ( 77.  Siu/nnU,  Hoit.j.  Chi 
ncse  Hibiscus*.  Shoeblack  Plant.  Fig.  1058.  Inglass- 
houses  a  shrub  3-4  ft.  high,  but  reaching  20  ft.  in  sub- 
tropical regions,  glabrous:  Ivs.  rather  large,  thin  and 
shining  green,  broad-ovate  to  lance-ovate,  somewhat 
tapering  to  the  base,  acuminate,  coarsely  and  unequally 
toothed:  involucre  hracts  linear,  free,  as  long  as  tbe 
calyx  tube:  fls.  solitary  in  the  upper  axils  of  the  new 


growth,  on  peduncles  which  exceed  the  petioles,  bright 
rose-red,  4-5  in.  across,  with  a  projecting  red  column  i<f 
stamens  and  pistil.    Asia,  probably  China:  now  dis- 
tributed in  warm  countries,  and  one  of  the  best  ksovn 
old-fashioned  conservatory  pot-plants.  B.M.  158.  l.H. 
29:441.  O.C.  111.  2:529.  On.  53.  p.  127. -It  is  now  im 
■■tensely  variable.  Forms  are  double-fld.,  and  others  are 
orange,  yellow,  bright  red,  magenta,  and  parti-colored. 
V'ar.  Oeoperi,  Hort.  (//.  <"o»f>rri,  Hort.),  has  narrow 
white-marked  lvs.  and  distorted  scarlet  lla.  Trade  name- 
belonging  to  this  species  are  IT.  brilliantitnimut.  II 
earmindtm,  H.  ckrgaAnthu* .  77.  fulgidu*,  IT.  tmlgf**. 
if",  awrsaeaiam*,  77.  lutrus,  IT.  mint'd/M*,  IT.  Jw6-r«»>/.i 
rent,  77.  ztbrlnu*.    Hibinrui  Itota-Sinrmit  Is  a  sum 
mer-fiowering  shrub  which  always  attracts  attention 
It  is  often  plunged  in  the  open  with  other  subtropical 
stuff.   It  is  easy  to  grow  in  ordinary  potting  soil.  In 
winter  keep  It  slow  by  witholding  water  and  keeping  in 
a  temperature  not  above  50°.   In  spring  head  the  plant* 
in  and  start  them  up  to  get  the  new  wood  on  which  tbe 
flowers  are  borne.  Give  plenty  of  water  when  growing 
and  syringe  frequently.  Prop,  readily  by  softwood  cut 
tings  in  spring,  or  by  bard  cuttings  in  fall. 

II.  Areheri.  Hort..  ia  a  hybrid  of  H.  Rosa  Sinensis  and  H 
schltopetalus,  raised  by  A.  S.  Arrher,  Antigua.  West  Indies 
Much  like  H.  Ro«a  Sinensis.  Kl«.  red.  tin.  5S l?2l  -it  C««. 
rroni.  Knowlos  &  Westc.  Tall  shrub,  with  heart  shaped  3-loi«ii 
lvs.  and  large,  solitary,  cream-colored,  red-veined  Its.  Madaf 
B.M. :«:».  The  plant  figured  under  this  name  in  On.  M.  lift*  i% 
probably  a  form  of  II.  Rosa-Sineusis.—  II.  tHnlal/ilu.  Linn 
Tree-like  or  tall  shrub:  lvs.  cordate.  Wangled,  tuothed.  dowuj 
lis.  axillary,  opening  white  or  pink  but  changing  to  deep  red  hj 
night:  Involuere  bracts  shorter  than  calyx    China    Cult  ir 
tropical  and  subtropical  regions.   Recently  introd.  in  S.  Fin 
under  tbe  uame  of  Cotton  Rose  and  Confederate  Rose  —  H 
MchUopttaltu,  Hook.  f.  Allied  to  H.  Rosa  Sinensis:  fls.  peo<b. 
Ions,  the  recurving  petals  beautifully  cut,  the  involucre  none, 
the  fruit  loug  and  (tearing  glalmius  seeds.   K  tropical  Afr  B 
M.  ttXM.   F.S.  SI:2J»7-»«.  One  of  the  handsomest  of  the  genu. 
—II  ipUndrnt.  Fras.  Shrnh.  12-2U  ft.,  aoft-touientos*.  prick!} 
Its.  cordate-ovate,  palmately  3-.V7-lotM.xl:  fls  very  large.  ro>*- 
red.  Austral.  H.M.JKS.  R  R.  19:1820.  Handsome  —  II.  Surat 
ttnsi*.  Linn.  Trailing,  with  palmately  3-J-parted  Ivs  :  fls  y- 
low:   Involucre  bracts  with  odd  null  like  spines.    India.  Imt 
widely  distributed.     Of.  111.  9.5W.-H-  wnittftu.  Blame 
Very  like  H.  mnlabilis.  but  involucre  bracts  broad.  Java  It 
M.  7183.— II.  villdfut,  undetermined  trade  name.  jj  y 

HICKORY-HOT.  Notwithstanding  the  high  esteem 
In  which  the  nuts  of  several  species  of  Hickory  have 
been  held  since  the  settlement  of  America  by  the  white 
men,  but  little  progress  has  been  made  in  their  domes- 
tication and  improvement.  Out  of  the  9  or  10  species 
recognized  by  botanists,  not  more  than  3  or  4  have  been 
found  sufficiently  promising  from  an  economic  stand- 
point to  justify  conspicuous  effort  at  amelioration.  Of 
these  the  Pecan  (77.  Pecan  I  stands  easily  first,  followed 
In  order  of  apparent  value  by  the  Shagbark  (Little 
Shellbark),  77.  orata  ;  the  Shellhark  (Big  Shellbark  . 
77.  luriniona,  and  the  Pignut,  77.  glabra.  The  Pecan 
differs  in  its  requirements  of  soil  and  climate  from  the 
other  species,  and  Is  described  separately  under  Ptcav. 
For  the  botany  of  the  Hickories,  see  Uicoria. 

In  flavor  and  quality  of  kernel  the  Shagbark  i- 
esteeined  by  most  Americans  as  the  choicest  of  native 
nuts,  though  in  these  respects  the  Shellbark  is  but  lit- 
tle inferior  to  It.  Tho  thinner  shell  and  larger  proper 
tion  of  kernel  have  given  tho  former  precedence  over 
the  latter  in  most  cultural  efforts:  though  the  thrifty 
growth,  symmetrical  form  and  luxuriant  foliage  of  the 
latter  render  it  one  of  the  most  handsome  aud  useful  of 
native  trees  for  roadside  or  lawn  planting.  The  Shsr 
bark  has  (he  broader  area  of  natural  distribution,  being 
found  in  localities  throughout  most  of  the  United  State* 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Oreat  Plains,  except  on  the  low- 
lands of  tbe  South  Atlantic  coast  aud  Uulf  states.  The 
Shellbark  is  mainly  confined  to  tbe  vailey  of  the  Mi«- 
sissippi  and  its  larger  tributaries,  extending  eastward, 
however,  into  eastern  Pennsylvania  aud  western  New 
York. 

The  Pignut,  which  Is  similar  to  the  Shagbark  in  area 
of  distribution.  Is  much  Inferior  to  the  others  in  quality, 
hut  shows  wider  variation  than  either  in  this  respect, 
and  has  disclosed  at  least  one  variety  of  distinct  cu.- 
tural  merit. 

As  tbe  Hickories,  other  than  the  Pecan,  are  slow- 
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growing  species  at  beat,  they  should  not 
be  planted  on  other  than  fertile  soil.  The 
Shcllbark  ia  uativo  to  river  bottoms,  and 
requires  richer  laud  than  the  others,  which 
endure  a  rather  wide  range  of  soil  charac- 
teristics, provided  there  is  sufficient  depth 
and  (rood  drainage.  Deep,  well-drained, 
fertile  loams,  either  of  sandy  or  clayey 
t,  are  acceptable  to  all  the  species. 
gat  ton.  -  All  the  species  are  propa- 
gated by  seed.  Planting  Is  frequently  done 
in  autumn,  but,  to  lessen  the  destruction 
t>y  rodents,  ia  more  safely  done  in  early 
spring.  Id  such  case  the  freshly  gathered 
nuts,  after  removal  from  the  bulls,  should 
be  stored  in  slightly  dampened  sand  dur- 
ing the  winter,  or  stratified,  as  other  tree 
seed*.  Uulfonnity  of  growth  Is  promoted 
by  planting  nuts  where  trees  are  to  stand, 
as  the  transplanting  process  In  ordinary 
reasons  Is  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
loss.  If  trees  must  be  transplanted,  it  is 
probably  best  to  transplant  annnally  in 
nursery  rows,  in  rich  soil,  to  promote 
growth  of  fibrous  roots  and  to  lessen  the 
■bock  of  fluid  transplantation  to  the  per- 
manent location. 

The  propagation  of  the  Hickories  by 
budding  and  grafting  U  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, even  the  most  experienced  propaga- 
tors of  woody  plants  failing  to  secure  more 
than  a  small  percentage  of  success.  Most 
gfrowers  favor  cleft  crown-grafting  in  the 
spring,  on  established  stocks  of  the  same 
species.  The  operation  is  performed  Just 
as  stocks  are  starting  Into  growth,  using 
dormant  cions  with  terminal  buds  and 
mounding  up  to  the  top  bud  with  fine  earth. 
As  the  stocks  are  in  condition  only  for  a 
few  days,  the  process  is  uncertain  and  ex- 
pensive. 

One  of  the  most  successful  propagators 
of  woody  plants,  Jackson  Dawson,  of 
Arnold  Arboretum,  recommends  the  use 
of  the  Bittemut  {fl.  minima)  as  a  stock, 
growing  seedlings  in  boxes  4  in.  deep  for 
one  or  two  years,  until  of  sufficient  slxe 
for  grafting.  Under  this  plan  the  seed- 
lings should  be  transferred  to  pots  in  the 
autumn  and  taken  into  the  greenhouse 
about  January  I.  He  advises  side-grafting 
these  close  to  the  collar.  As  soon  as  the 
roots  begin  to  start,  the  grafted  trees  in 
pots  must  be  plunged  in  sphagnum  to  the 
top  bud  and  left  until  March  to  eallus- 
Root -grafting,  as  commonly  practiced,  baa 
rarely  been  found  to  succeed. 

One  promising  method  of  root-propaga- 
tion suggested  by  Fuller  consists  In  the 
"turning  up  or  exposing  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground  of  side  roots,  severed  from  the 
parent  tree.-  Their  lower  extremities  are 
left  in  place  for  one  or  two  seasons,  until 
a  distinct  top  has  been  formed  through 
the  agency  of  adventitious  buds  on  the  ex 
poaed  portions.  Thongh  a  slow  and  ex- 
pensive process, this  in  probably  morecer- 
tain  than  any  other  method  yet  developed. 
In  some  instances,  where  the  tops  of  trees 
have  been  killed,  the  varieties  have  been 
perpetuated  through  this  practice  by 
promptly  turning  up  and  staking  roots 
that  were  yet  alive. 

Wanting  should  be  done  in  autumn,  or 
as  early  in  spring  as  the  ground  can  safely 
be  worked.  An  abundance  of  rich  soil 
should  be  used  in  the  boles,  as  much  of 
the  success  in  transplanting  depends  upon 
a  prompt  and  vigorous  root-gmwtb.  If 
elean  cultivation  cannot  be  practiced,  a 
heavy  mulch  should  be  applied,  and  be 
maintained  for  several  years,  nntll  the 
tree  is  well  established.    After  this,  little 
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1039.  Forms  ot  Hlcaria  ovata. 
I.  Ovate  form.  3.  Long-ovate 
form. 0.0a.  Meriden.  7.  Jack- 
son. tt.Ha.  Mklfurd.  Nat.  tit*. 


care  is  needed,  except  to  guard  against 
the  atturks  of  leaf-eating  inserts. 

Production  and  &'««.  — Large  quantities 
of  i>!)»Kt>arks  are  consumed  in  our  cities, 
but  the  supply  is  mainly  from  the  forest*. 

In  some  sections,  choice  second-growth 
tr««  *  have  been  preserved  along  fence* 
and  roadsjdea,  and  these  are  usually 
found  to  yield  larger  crops  and  finer  nut's 
than  the  forest  trees.  In  portions  of  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania  there  Is  a  larfre  pro 
ductlon  of  nuts  from  such  trees.  In  that 
section  the  nuts  are  marketed  In  the  form 
of  kernels  free  from  shells,  for  use  by 
confectioners  and  bakers.  The  crackingof 
t!ie  nuta  is  done  by  women  and  children  on 
the  farms,  this  work  constituting  a  do- 
mestic industry  of  some  importance  at  cer- 
tain seasons.  As  the  use  of  Sbagbark*  in 
cooking  Is  apparently  increasing,  it  is  Ini- 
porUntthat  trees  oearing  .hnirenuts  shall 
be  preserved  and  cared  for.  The  charac- 
teristics that  determine 
commercial  value  are  : 
first,  cracking  quality  : 
second, thinness  of  shell ; 
third,  slse ;  fourth, 
plumpness  and  flavor  of 
kernel;  fifth, productive 
uess. 

Numerous  apparently- 
natural  Hickory  hybrids 
have  been  brought  to 
notice,  but  those  thu* 
far  discovered  have 
given  little  evidence  ot 
cultural  value.  The  moat 
important  are  the  Nus* 
baumer  and  MeCallister  nuts,  which  are 
described  under  Pecan. 

Varittit*.  —  In  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
oolty  with  which  the  Hickories  are  propa- 
gated by  budding  and  grafting,  few  nur- 
series offer  other  than  seedling  trees. 
Several  choice  varieties  of  Shagbark  have 
been  described  and  named  because  of 
desirable  characteristics,  however,  and 
several  of  these  have  been  propagated 
in  a  small  way  by  crown-grafting  on  estab 
llshed  trees.  Grafted  trees  of  one  vari 
ety,  the  Hides,  can  be  obtained  in  small 
numbers  at  one  or  two  nurseries.  No  va- 
rieties of  the  Shcllhark  have  been  offered 
by  nurserymen.  Tho  illustrations  (Fig. 
10.19)  are  adapted  from  the  Nut-Culture 
Bulletin  of  the  V.  S.  Dept.  of  Agrie. 

The  more  important  varieties  are  the 
following: 

SitaoharK:    Cvrtit.— Conn.    A  smooth  nut 
of  medium  »l»e,  slightly  compressed: 
plump.  light  In  color  and  of  good  quality: 
thin;  cracking quality  rood. 

Jhtrrr,  —  Pa.  A  medium  «i*cd  angular  nut, 
rather  broad  at  the  ha*e.  but  having  a  long  and 
»hnrphii»al  point:  shell  moderately  thin;  crack 
ing  quality  good:  quality  good. 

Eliot.— Conn.  Ot  medinm  sire,  compressed, 
angular,  ovate,  with  prominent  tip:  kernel 
plump:  flavor  mild  and  pleasant:  shell  thin: 
cracking  quality  good. 

Halt*  (Half  I'aptrthtll}.  —  N,  J,  Ijirgr 
iliiadrangular.  idlghtly  rompmwd,  with  a  pe- 
culiar wavy  surface:  kernel  rather  deeply  cor- 
rugated, but  plump  and  of  good  quality,  re- 
taining its  sweetness  for  two  yrsrs  or  more  : 
■hell  thin  and  of  fair  cracking  quality.  The 
Hale*  nut  is  the  first  named  variety  of  Hickory, 
having  been  described  and  Illustrated  by  A.  S 
Fuller  in  "The  Rural  New-Yorker"  in  1H70 
It  1«  probably  the  only  sort  now  obtainable  at 
the  mimerles.  The  original  tree  bears  a  fair 
crop  annnally.  and  numerous  younger  trees 
grafted  from  it  are  now  in  Waring. 

Jnckton  —  Ohio.  A  compressed  oval  nnt  of 
large  site:  kernel  large,  plump,  and  of  excellent 
quality:  shell  thin;  cracking  quality  medium. 
Fig.  Jo."*. 
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Learning. —Mo.  A  large  nut  of  fine  flavor  and  excellent  crack 
ing  quality,  the  kernel  romlng  oal  in  unbroken  halve*. 

Mtridrn.  —  Oonn.  Large,  oblong,  compressed:  kernel  large 
ami  of  gootl  quality:  shell  rather  tlilck,  but  cracks  well.  Pig. 
lOW. 

Uiltord  -  Mans.  A  compressed  ovate  nut.  medium  to  large 
in  six*,  with  large,  plump  kernel  of  excellent  quality:  cracks 
well:  one  of  the  beat  nuts  yet  brought  to  notice.    Pig  low. 


1060.  Foliaer  and  Distillate  flowers  of  Hicoria  Pecan. 

W<l>,  QMS),  Angular,  ovale,  medium  to  large  in  site:  kernel 
plump,  bright  and  of  fine  quality:  Hhell  thin  and  of  good  crack- 
ing quality:  tree  regularly  productive. 

WoodtMttimr  —  Pa.  Idling.  rompreimeil  ovate.  large  and  «mooth : 
kernel  tender  ami  of  very  high  quality:  shell  rather  thick,  but 
rrwki  welL 

I'KiNfT:  Of  the  somewhat  MBMwlN  «wcct  flavored  form* 
found  in  IhU  -«pccir«i.  t In-  following  one  «t  leaM  has  been  deemed 
worthy  nf  perpetuation  because  of  Its  delicate  flavor,  thin  sln-SI 
and  excellent  cracking  quality. 

Hrarkett  —l»»«.  Koundi«li  f0w)pV»S**d,  smooth  and  of  gray- 
i«h  color,  medium  to  large  in  «i*<-:  kernel  plump,  nweet  mid  of 
deltftte  flavor:  shell  very  thin,  atnl  easily  freed  from  the  kerne) 

Wm.  A.  Taylor. 

HICORIA  (from  its  aboriginal  natuel  Syn.,  CHryn. 
J uglandHrtcr .  Hipkokt.  Ilnnly  ornamental  tree*,  with 
rather  large,  deciduous  odd-pinnate)  Ivs.,  small  green 
ish  Hs.,  the  staminate  one«   in  conspicuous  pendulous 
racemes  and  with  rather  large,  green,  dehiscent  fruit* 


enclosing  a  mostly  edible  nut.  The  Hickories  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  and  most  useful  trees  of  the 
American  forest,  and  are  all  very  ornamental  park  trees, 
with  a  straight,  sometimes  high  and  slender  trunk  and 
a  large,  graceful,  pyramidal  or  oblong  bead  of  generally 
light  green  foliage,  turning  from  yellow  to  orange  or 
orange- brown  In  fall.  They  are  hardy  North  except  B. 
/Vein,  aquatica  and  wjrri»<ir<rfori»u*,  but  //.  Pecan 
thrive*  rarely  In  Massachusetts  in  sheltered  positions. 
Most  of  the  specie*  have  heavy,  hard,  strong  and  tough 
wood,  much  valued  for  many  purposes,  especially  for 
handle*  of  tools,  manufacture  of  carriages  and  wagons, 
also  for  making  baskets  and  for  fuel.  The  nuts  of  some 
species,  as  B.  Pecan  aud  B.oinln.  also  //.  laaniata  and 
some  varieties  of  B.  glabra  and  //.  aHui  are  edible,  and 
are  sold  in  large  quantities,  mostly  gathered  from  the 
woods,  though  in  later  years  orchards  of  Improved  va- 
rieties iiave  been  planted.  A  large  number  of  insects 
prey  upon  the  Hickory,  attacking  the  wood,  foliage  and 
fr. ,  fur  which  see  the  Fifth  Ann.  Rep.  of  the  IT.  S. 
tin  torn.  Com.,  p.  2{$.V329.  There  arc  also  aome  fungi, 
causing  sometimes  an  early  defoliation  of  the  trees. 

The  Hickories  generally  grow  best  in  rich,  moist  soil, 
bat  some,  especially   //.  glabra,  B.  alba    and  B. 
'><"'<! .  grow  equally  well  in  drier  localities.   They  are 
oi  rather  slow  growth,  aud  difficult  to  transplant  if  taken 
from  the  woods;  therefore  the  seeds  are  often  planted 
where  the  trees  are  to  stand,  but  if  grown  in  the  nur- 
sery  and  transplanted   several  times  when 
young,  trees  6-10  ft.  high  may  be  transplanted 
successfully.  Prop,  usually  by  seeds  stratified 
and  sown  in  spring  in  rows  about  3  in.  deep; 
named  varieties  may  be  grafted  in  spring  in 
the  greenhouse,  on  potted  stock  of  //.  minima, 
which  xeems  to  be  the  best  species  for  this  pur 
pose,  veneer-  or  splice-grafting  being  usually 
employed  ;  sometimes  also  increased  by  root- 
aprout*.  For  futher  horticultural  advice,  see  Bickory- 
nut  and  Pecan. 

There  are  about  10  species  of  Hickory,  all  In  E.  N. 
America  from  Canada  to  Mexico.  Branches  with  solid 
pith:  Ivs.  alternate,  without  stipules,  with  3-17  serrate 
[ft*.  :  ft-,  rnonrecious,  apetalous,  appearing  with  the  I  vs.; 
st  sin  in  iite  lis.  in  axillary,  slender.pendulouscatkins,  each 
ll.  with  3-10  stamens,  borne  in  the  axil  of  a  3-lobed 
bract;  pistillate  lis.  in  a  terminal,  2-10-fld.  cluster  or 
spike,  consisting  of  a  1-celled  ovary  enclosed  by  a  4 
Inlied  involucre:  fr.  globular  to  oblong,  with  a  husk 
separating  into  4  valves  and  a  bony  nut,  incompletely 
i  lied.  See  also  Hep.  Missouri  Bot.  Hard.  7,  p.  28- 
42,  pi.  1-23,  and  Rep,  of  V.  8.  Dept.  of  Agric.  Dir. 
of  I'omol.  Nut  Culture  (18961.  cited  below  a*  U.S.N.C 
I  the  first  number  referring  to  the  plate,  the  second  and 
third  to  the  figure). 

a    Sealtt  of  bnd§  valcale,  4-6:  fr.  with  tcingtd  mtnres; 
nut  tonally  thin-shelled :  Ifli.  7-1.1,  usually  falcate. 
I    .Vuf  mostly  elongated,  almost  terete:  husk  thin, 

tplilting  to  the  bate:  kernel  street. 
Pecan.  Britt.  (VArya  olieerfdrmit,  Nutt. ).  Picas. 
I  .  'j  1060.  Tall  tree,  to  170  ft.,  with  the  branches  pubes- 
cent when  young  :  bark  deeply 
furrowed,  grayish  brown:  Ifts. 
11-17,  short  -  stalked,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrate 
or  doubly  serrate,  tomentose 
and  glandular  when  young,  usu- 
ally glabrous  at  length,  4-7  in. 
long:  ataininate  catkins  almost 
»e-Mle  :  fr.  3-10  in  clusters  or 
spikes,  oblong.  I  S-3S  in.  long; 
nut  ovoid  or  oblong,  smooth, 
brown,  irregularly  marked  with 
ilnrk  brown,  2-celled  at  the 
ha»e;  kernel  sweet.  From  Iowa 
and  Ind.  aouth  to  Alab.  and 
Tex.;  also  in  Mexico.  8.8.  7: 
:t:t*(-39.  A.O.  12:273-75.  U.S. 
N.C.  1,8.  9.— This  species  is  the  most  important  as  a 
fruit  tree,  an  1  many  named  varieties  are  cultivated  in 
the  southern  states,  hut  it  is  tender  North.  The  wood 
is  less  valuable  than  that  of  the  other  species.  Hy- 
brids of  this  species  are  known  with  //.  minima,  alba 
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One  form  of  Pignut 
— H.  glabra. 

Natural  size. 
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and  taciniota,  for  which  sea  Rep.  Mo.  Bot.  Card.  7,  pi. 
20-23  and  Gog.  2:226.  See  Pecan. 

myrUticaeformis,  Britt.  {Carya  myristiea>f6rmie. 
Nutt.).  Nutmkq-Hickokt.  Tree,  to  100  ft.  with  dark 
brown  bark,  broken  into  appreased  scales:  If  U.  5-11, 
abort-stalked  or  almost  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate,  the 
uppermost  much  larger  and  obovate,  serrate,  scurfy-pu- 
bescent beneath  when  young  and  with  brown  scale* 
above,  at  length  dark  green  above,  silvery  and  Instrou* 
beneath,  3-5  in.  long:  stainlnate  catkins  peduncled:  fr. 
generally  solitary,  short  ovoid  or  obovate,  about  IX  in. 
Ion  (if ;  nut  OToid,  reddish  brown  marked  with  irregular 
■  pots  and  stripes,  tbick-sbelled,  4-celled  below;  kernel 
sweet.  From  S.  Car.  to  Ark.  and  Mex.  8.8.7:342-43.— 
A  very  decorative  species  on  account  of  its  handsome 
iut  not  hardy  North. 


RB.  Jfmt  finally  a*  broad  at  long,  compresMed  with 
irregularly  angled  or  reticulate  surface,  thin- 
thtlttd,  4-etlled  below:  ktmet  bitter. 

aquatic*,  Britt.  (Carya  aqudtica,  N'utt.).  Watkk- 
Hickort.  Bittbr  Pecan.  Usually  small  tree,  rarely  to 
100  ft.,  with  light  brown  bark  separating  into  long,  thin 
Ifts  7-13,  sessile  or  short-sulked,  lanceolate, 
,  fl  nely  serrate,  yellowish  tonientose  when 
young,  glabrous  at  length,  fr.  3-4,  ovoid  to  broadly  obo- 
vate, 1-1  Kin.  long;  busk  thin,  splitting  to  the  base; 
nut  ohovate,  mnch  compressed,  irregularly  angled  and 
ridged,  dull  reddish  brown;  kernel  very  bitter.  Prom 
V».  to  III.,  south  to  Fla.  and  Tex.  S.S.  7:344-45. 
U.S.N.C.  12,  "-%. 

minima,  Britt.  {Carya  amdra,  Nutt.).  Bitter  Nut. 
Swamp-Hickoky.  Tree,  to  100  ft.:  bark  grayish  brown, 
broken  into  thin  scales:  young  branches  and  petioles 
glabrous:  Ifts.  5-9.  ovate-lanceolate  to  lanceolate-acumi- 
nate, densely  serrate,  pubescent  when  young  and  fz\nn- 
dular,  almost  glsbrous  at  length,  3-6  in.  long  :  fr.  2-3, 
broadly  obovate  or  subglobose,  winged  from  the  apex  to 
the  middle,  %-\%  in.  long  ;  busk  thin,  splitting  some- 
what below  themiddle;  nut  slightly  compressed,  round- 
ish, abruptly  contracted  Into  a  short  point.  Irregularly 


10*1.  Charaitcuauc  growth  ol  the  Pignut  Hickory. 
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:  kernel  bitter.  Quebec  to  Minn.,  south  to 
Tex.  8.S.  7:340-41.  Era.  226.-A  valuable 
,  with  handsome,  rather  broad  head,  growing 
rapidly  thsn  other  Hickories. 


1063.  Hiootia  glabra,  var.  roicrocarpa— the  false  Shagbark. 

AA.  Stalet  of  bud*  imbricate,  more  than  6:  fr.  not  or 
*li<rhtly  winged  at  the  tuturtt :  nut  usually 
thirk  uhrlUd,  4-celled  below:    I ft*.  9-9,  not  fal 
catr,  the  uppermost  larger  and  generally  obovate. 
B.  Bud*  tmall,  M-%in.  long:  hu,k  thin:  nut  tlightly 
or  not  angled. 

glabra,  Britt.  {Carya  porc\na, Nutt.).  Pionpt.  Figs. 
1061,  1002.    Tree,  occasionally  to  120  ft.,  with  usually 
dark  gray  Assured  bark  and  slender,  glabrous  branch- 
let*  :  Ifts.  3-7,  almost  sessile,  oblong  to  oblong-lanceo- 
late, long-arumltiste,  sharply  serrate,  almost  glabrous, 
3-6  in.  long:  fr,  usually  ovoid  or  obovate,  the  sutures 
usually  slightly  winged  toward  the  apex  and  the  husk 
splitting  mostly  only  half  way  to  the  base;  nut  usually 
brownish,  not  angled  ;  kernel  mostly  astringent.  S.S. 
7:352-53.  A.O.  11 :3e*-7.   U.S.N.C.  12.  5. -A  very  hand- 
some park  tree,  with  rather  narrow-oblong 
bead  and  slender,  often  pendulous  branch- 
lets,  especially  in  the  following  var.  A  very 
variable  tree,  and  the  following  varieties 
are  consideredtby  some  botanists  as  dis- 
tinct species. 

Var.  microcarpa,   Trel.   {Carya  micro- 
cdrpa,  Nutt.).    Figs.  1063-6.    Bark  more 
or  less  shaggy:  Ifts.  quite  glabrous,  often 
somewhat  broader:   fr.  subglobose  ; 
splitting    nearly  to 
the  base ;  nut  grayish 
or   whitish,  angled, 
rather  thin  -  shelled, 
often    broader  than 
long  ;   kernel  sweet. 
From   Quebec  to 
Mich.,  south  to  Fla. 
A.H.  ll:3Ml-88,  1,  2. 
5,  8.  10.  U.S.N.C.  12. 
4,6. —  Of ten  very  dis- 
tinct.   Trobably  E. 
borealls,   Ashe,  be- 
longs to  this  variety. 

Var.   odorata.   Sarg.   ]Qgt  Fruit  of  H  glabra   loss.  T  t 
unTtLd^hMthe0fo7-  Hlcorlagi-V,, 
Bark  Assured. 
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not  shaggy  :  Ift».  (generally  broader,  ovate  or  oblong- 
ovate,  glandular:  fr.  more  ovoid,  splitting  almost  to 
the  base;  nut  gray  or  brownish,  slightly  angled.  S.  S. 
7:354  (partly).  Var.  villoM,  Sarg.  (U.  ptillida,  A*he>. 
Hark  deeply  fissured :  Ifts.  5-7,  hairy  along  the  midrib 
beneath  and  the  rachls  covered  with  tufts  of  bair:  fr. 
hubRlobose  to  ovoid;  oat  brown,  thick-shelled.  Mo.  to 
Del.  and  Ala.    S.S.  7:355.  O.K.  10:305 


BB.  Budi  large,         in,  long;  nut  angled;  kernel  meet 

C.  fiark  not  thaggg  :  branches  and  petioles  tomentott  : 
outer  bud-sntte*  tailing  in  autumn  :  hunk  not 
separating  quite  to  Ike  base. 

alba,  Britt.  (Carya  tomentima,  Nutt.  Not  to  bo  con- 
founded with  C  alba,  which  is  If. ovata).  Mockenm'1. 
Hiq  Bro  Hickory.  Tree,  rarely  attaining  to  100  ft.: 
Ifts.  7-9,  almost  sessile,  oblong-lanceolate,  long-acumi- 
nate, usually  finely  serrate,  glandular  and  tomentose 
beneath,  very  fragrant  when  crushed.  4-8  In.  long:  fr. 
globose  to  pear-shaped,  1  *4-'.\  In.  long;  nut  light  brown, 
globular  to  oblong,  slightly  eom|»re*«ed,  angled,  nar- 
rowed toward  the  apex,  thick -shelled  :  kernel  small, 
sweet.  Mass.  to  Ontario  and  Neb.,  south  to  Flu.  and 
Tex.  S.S.7:3.V)-."I.  l  .S.N.C.  l-\  1 -3.  Km.  '2-2. 

ci'.   It  irk  shaggy,  light  gray:    brnnrlr*  nnd  petiole* 
glabrous  or  pubrseent  :    husk   very  thtrk,  sepa- 
'tilting  to  the  base;   onttr  bud-xml--*  persisting 
through  the  winter. 
laeluidsa,  Sarg.  (Carya  »\ilr<)ta ,  Nutt.  tf.ftraminiita, 
Dippell.    Bio  or  Bottom  Shkixbakk-Hukorv.  Kino 
Nut.    Tall  tree,  occasionally  to  V20  ft.:  branehlets 
orange-red:  Ifts.  7-9,  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  ser- 
rate, pubescent  when  young,  usually  glabrous  at  length, 
4-K  in.  long:  fr.  generally  oblong.  2-3  In.  long;  nut  yel- 
lowish white,  obtong,  but  sometimes  as  broad  as  lnntf, 
slightly  compressed  and  obscurely  4  uncled,  pointed  at 
both  ends;  kernel  sweet.  N.  Y.  to  Iowa,  south  to  Tenn. 
and  Ind. Terr.  S.S.  7:348-49.    U.S.N.C.  11. 

ovata,  Britt.  [Carya  dibit,  Nutt.  |.  Nhaohauk-IIicic- 
okv.    Also  I.itti.k  Shui.bahk  Hi.  kokv.  although  the 


latter  name  by  some  is  applied  to  the  preceding.  Pigs. 
1007,  1068.  Tree,  occasionally  to  120  ft.:  If ta.  generally 
5,  sessile,  oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
rate,  densely  fimbriate,  pubescent  and 
glandular  when  young,  glabrous  at  length, 
4-«  in.  long  :  fr.  aubglobose,  about  1 
In.  long;  nut  white,  oblong  to  broadly  obo- 
vate,  4-angled  ;  kernel  sweet.  From  Que- 
bec to  Minn.,  south  to  Fla.  and  Tex.  S.S. 
7:346-47.  Em.  217.  U.S.N.C.  10.  A.  G. 
11:3*10.6.9;  387,  3;  3*8,  11.  Gng.  7:51. 
A.F.  14:339.- Next  to  Pecan  the  best  as 
a  fruit  tree,  especially  for  the  northern 
states,  where  Pecan  is  not  quite  hardy. 
8everai  named  varieties  are  in  trade,  of 
which  probably  var.  Baltsi,  llort..  with 
large,  thin-shelled  nut,  is  the  best  known. 
An  ornamental,  often  very  picturesque 
tree;  the  stout  branches  forming  a  rather 
broad,  usually  somewhat  open  head. 

B.  Carol\urr  ttptmtrvmAl\t.  Ashe.  Allied  to 
H,  ovata:  fr.  smaller:  Ifts,  3-5, oblong-  lanceo- 
late, glabrous.  N,  C  to  Ua.—  If.  MexieAna, 
Kngelm.  Tree,  with  shaggy  bark  and  to  men - 
to«e-pube*ecnt  lvs.:  fr.  deoreaned.  with  rather 
thick  husk  and  broad,  sharply  4-angled.  white 
not.  Hex.  The  only  species  not  native  to  the 
V.  &.-H.  Teaana,  Le  Conte.  Similar  to  H. 
but  Ifts.  broader,  less  falcate,  almost 
r,  much  darker,  with  tome- 

kernel  bitter.  Texaa.  'T.','  

ALFKKI)  IJF.HDKR.  ™*°,H«on* 


("after  the  Mexican  Hidalgo").  Syn., 
ChUdiia.  Composite .  This  inclndes  a  tender  her- 
baceous vine,  allied  to  Dahlia,  with  scarlet  fls.  about 
2lA  in.  across.  Introduced  in  1899  by  John  Lewis  Child*, 
under  the  name  of  Child  sia  Werrklei,  or  "Treasure 
Vine."  Hidalgoa  is  closely  allied  to  Dahlia  and  Coreop- 
sis, but  differs  from  both  in  the  large,  fertile  akene  of 
tbe  rays  and  in  the  sterile  dlsc-fls.,  the  styles  of  which 
are  entire  or  very  shortly  2-lobed.  Only  2  species  were 
hitherto  recognised,  both  from  Central  America.  From 
these  H.  Werrklei  differs  in  its  more  compound  lvs. 
and  much  larger  heads.  Suitable  for  cool,  shady  ver- 


Hook.  (CAlMsid  Wirtklti,  J.  L.  Child*'. 
Tall,  woody  at  base,  much  branched,  climbing  by  peti- 
oles :  Ivh.  opposite,  pinnately  ternatlsect.  1K-2S  In. 
long, 2  In.  wide,  the  teeth  tipped  reddish  brown:  petiole 
l^i-2  In.  long,  coiled  at  base:  peduncle  axillary,  as  long 
as  the  lvs.,  1-fld.:  ravs  about  10.  Costa  Rica.  B.M. 
7ftM.  J.L.  Child*'  Cat.  Rare  Flowers,  etc.,  1899.  p.  1, 
with  colored  plate.  A. O.  20:570.  W.  M. 

HIERACIUM  (Greek. a  Aair*,-  the  ancients  thought 
that  hawks  sharpened  their  eyesight  by  using  tbe  sap 
of  these  plants),  t'ompiisita.  Hawkwkkus.  Over250 
species  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  mostly  native 
to  Eu.  and  S.  Amer..  some  of  which  are  bad  weeds  in 


10M.  Fruit  of  Hlooria  ovata.  the  8hacb*rk  Hickory. 

Natural  slie.   Tbe  <-ro«s  wllon  im  to  show  •trurture.  not  t» 
hIiow  a  good  horticultural  fruit. 


the  eastern  states.  I,vs.  often  toothed,  but  ncv< 
lohed  :   heads  usually  small,  loosely  paniculate  or  cy 
luose.  rarely  solitary:  rays  truncate,  5  toothed  at  th- 
seeds  angular.    The  genus  passes  into  Crept*. 
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from  wnieb  it  is  distinguished  by  having  stiff,  usually 
brownish,  rarely  white  pappus,  and  oblong  or  columnar 
seeds.  The  cultivated  species  bear  lu  summer  and  au- 
tumn a  succession  of  small  yellow  or  orange-colored 
Us.  There  is  one  white-fld.  species,  H.  nivale.  They  are 
often  woith  growing  in  rockeries  and  waste  places,  but 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  them  from  crowding 
out  more  desirable  plants.  II.  villosum  is  the  most  de- 
sirable species.  Hnwkweeds  will  grow  in  almost  any 
soli  or  aspect.  They  are  propagated  chiefly  by  dividing 
the  stolons,  or  by  seeds,  and  if  left  to  themselves  will 
soon  form  a  dense  mat  of  herbage  over  the  poorest  of 
soil*.  The  Old  World  species  are  much  confused. 

A.  Flowering  stem  leafless  or  with  /-5  let.:  Ivs.  mostly 

in  a  rosette  at  tmse  of  strut. 
b.  Scapes  unbranehtd  above,  bearing  but  a  single  head. 

PiloselU,  Linn.  Mouse-ear  Hawkwbeu.  Stem 
slender,  4-12  in.  high,  stoloniferous.  densely  hairy 
throughout:  Ivs.  entire,  oblong  or  spatulate,  narrowed 
into  a  petiole:  fls.  1  in.  broad,  pale  yellow,  sometimes 
striped  or  tinged  with  red  or  purple.  — Commonly  flowers 
the  whole  seasoL.  Int.  from  Eu.  and  common  in  door- 
yards  and  fields.  Ont.  to  Pa.  and  Mich. 

bb.   Scapes  branched  above,  bearing  several  to  many 
heads. 

c.  Basal  Irs,  coarsely  toothed. 
vulgttum,  Fries  (//.  nmbrdsum.  Jord.).  Stem  1-3  ft. 
high,  slightly  gluucous:  basal  Ivs.  2-5  in.  long,  oblong 
to  lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  petioled,  petioles  usu- 
ally pubescent.  July-Sept.  Int.  from  Eu.  Lab.  to  N.  J. 

cc.  Basal  Irs.  entire  or  very  finely  toothed. 
D.  JjVS.  mostly  obovate  to  ovate,  purple-veined. 

venosam.  Linn.  Rattlesnake  Weed.  Stem  1-3  ft. 
high,  slender,  smooth  or  nearly  so:  Ivs.  1-4  in.  long, 
obovate  to  spatulate,  subsessllc :  lis.  S-J«  In.  wide, 
'■right  yellow.  Aug.,  Sept.  Dry  woods,  Me.  to  Oa.  and 
weM  to  Man.  and  Neb.  D.  1X1. -A  common  plant  In 
woods.  Advertised  by  one  dealer  in  native  plants. 
r»i>.  Lrt.  mostly  spatulate  to  oblong,  green-reined. 

aurantlacnm,  Linn.  Orange  Hawkweed.  Stem  (i  in. 
to  2  ft.  high,  slender,  somewhat  hairy:  heads  ' „-l  in. 
across,  short-stalked,  orange  to  orange-red.  Juue-Oct. 
Nat.  from  Eu.  by  roadside*  and  in  fields,  Ont.  to  Pa.— 
A  bad  weed  if  allowed  to  spread.  It  Is  worthy  of  being 
established  in  high  and  dry  parts  of  a  rockery,  where 
few  other  plants  can  grow. 

prsjaltum.  Vill.  (//.  stnloniterum,  Bess.).  Plants  usu- 
ally spreading  very  rapidly  by  stolons :  stem  2-3  ft.  high, 
■  lender,  glaucous,  hairy  »t  base:  basal  Ivs.  entire: 
heads  S  in.  across,  in  an  open  cyme,  bright  yellow. 
June-Sept.  Nat.  from  Eu.  along  roadsides  in  N.  Y.; 
sometimes  troublesome  in  cult.  land. 

AA.  Flowering  stem  leafy,  at  least  below. 
B.  Stem  Oranchiny  from  the  base. 

ramoium,  Waldst.  &  Kit.  Lvs.  ovate  to  lanceolate, 
narrowed  at  the  base,  toothed,  hairy  on  margin  and 
l-eneath;  lower  Ivs.  petioled.  upper  ones  subsesslie. 
July-Sept.  Eu. 

nivale,  Froel.  White  Hawkweed.  Differs  from  //. 
manna  chiefly  in  having  white  tls.  and  glaucous,  some 
what  leathery  Ivs.,  which  are  not  hairy  on  the  margin. 
A  white  Hawkweed  It  advertised  and.  according  to  Uray. 
this  is  the  only  white-fld.  species  in  the  genus.  Tyrolese 

Alps. 

bB.  Stem  unbranrh'd  below. 
o.  Whole  plant  silky-villo.tr. 
villosum,  Jari|,    Simiov  II awkwccd.    Stem  1-2  ft. 
high,  often  4  ft.  under  cult.:  basal  Ivs.  oblong  lanceo- 
late to  lanceolate,  narrowed  at  the  base,  finely  toothed; 
stem  lvs.  sessile,  the  npper  half  clasping:  Us.  ll-j-2  in 
across,  nright  golden.  June-Aug.    Ku.   Gn.  4C:!W4.— 
The  silvery  foliage  and  showy  fls.  of  this  species  make 
desirable  for  the  garden  than  any  other  Hlcra- 
in  cultivation.   It  is  easily  kept  from  spread- 
er. Plant  smooth  or  slightly  pubescent. 

i,  Michx.   Stem  1-f,  ft.  high,  slender:  Ivs. 

O    )  A  O  CC^O  1  B>st£  «   m\C  U  t  C  ^ 


upper  with  clasping  base:  fls.  1  in.  across.  June- Aug. 
Dry  woods,  N.  S.  to  Pa.,  west  to  H.  C.  and  Ore. 

Qronovil,  Linn.  Stem  1-3  ft.  high,  stiff:  Ivs.  hairy,  the 
upper  oval  or  oblong,  broadly  sessile,  the  lower  obovale 
to  spatulate,  narrowed  into  a  short  petiole:  tls.  in. 
wide.  Sandy  soils,  Can.  to  Fla.,  west  to  Mo  and  La. 

S.  W.  Fletcher. 

HIER6CHL0E  (Greek,  holy  grass;  in  northern  Eu- 
rope it  is  scattered  before  churches  on  saints'  days). 
Also  written  Hiemehloa.  Oraminea>.  This  genus  con- 
tains the  fragrant  Vanilla  Grass,  the  sterile  shoots  of 
which  are  woven  by  the  North  American  Indians  into 
small  mats,  baskets  and  boxes.  These  retain  their  fra- 
grance for  years.  It  is  a  genus  of  13  species  of  aromatic 
perennial  grasses  with  creeping  rootstocks,  flat  leaves 
and  contracted  or  open  panicles,  found  lu  temperate  and 
frigid  rones.  The  splkelets  are  3-tld.,  only  the  terminal 
fl.  perfect.  Vanilla  Grass  Is  not  a  good  forage  plant,  as 
most  animals  dislike  it.  The  seed  seems  to  be  nowhere 
obtainable,  and  only  one  American  dealer  advertises 
plants  of  it.  The  odor  is  like  that  of  the  common  annual 
sweet  vernal  grass,  A  nthoxanthitm  odoratnm,  but  is 
more  powerful,  llierochloe  is  closely  allied  to  Antho- 
xanthum.  but  is  distinguished  by  the  3-tld.  spikelets  and 
rather  loose  panicles,  Anthoxanthum  having  1-fld.  spiko- 


boreilU.  Koem.  &  Schult.  (//.  odorata,  Wahl.).  Va- 
nilla Grass.  Holv  (!hass.  Sksk<a  Grass  Sweet- 
bc-bntei>  Grass.  Rather  slender,  smooth,  1-2  ft.  high: 
Ivs.  short:  panicle  brownish,  spreading,  2-4  lu.  long. 
June,  July.  Eu..  N.  Amer.  BB.  1:132. 

G.  T.  Hastings. 

HIGGlNSIA.    See  tloftmannia. 


in  Orchis. 


HIPPEA8TRUM  (knight  or  horse  and  star,  from  some 
fancied  resemblance  iu  U.  equesfre,  perhaps  of  the 
Ivs.  and  the  star-shaped  corolla-opening). 


tmaryllidieea.  Includes  Habranthus.  From  40  to  00 
tropical  American  bulbous  plants,  now  much  hybridized. 
Closely  allied  genera  are  Amaryllis,  Crinum,  Sprekelia, 
Krunsvigia,  Zephyranthes,  Lycoris,  Sternbergia,  VaJ- 
lota,  which  see.  The  fls.  are  large  and  showy,  two  to 
several  being  borne  ou  a  stout,  hollow,  leafless  scape; 
perianth  tube  evident,  often  long,  dilated  in  the  throat; 
segments  erect-spreading,  nearly  or  quite  equal;  fila- 
ments (f,  |  distinct,  often  with  small  scales  Itetween. 

The  Hippeastrums  are  usually  known  in  gardens 
under  the  general  name  of  Amaryllis;  and  their  culture 
is  given  in  full  under  that  name.  Many  of  them  are 
noble  garden  plants,  but  the  high  price  of  the  bulbs 
prevents  them  from  becoming  popular,  although  they 
may  be  grown  easily  from  seeds.  Most  of  the  species 
were  first  described  in  the  genus  Amaryllis,  hut  that 
genus  dilTers  in  Its  solid  scape  and  absence  of  scales 
between  the  filaments. 

Very  many  of  the  names  in  trade  catalogues  are  of 
horticultural'  forms;  and  many  of  them  cannot  be  re- 
ferred positively  to  any  of  the  original  species.  For  the 
Helladonna  Lily,  see  Amaryllis;  for  Atamasco  Lily,  see 
Z-phyranthts;  for  Josephine  Lily,  see  Brunsvigia.  For 
Amaryllis  aurra,  see  Lycoris;  for  A.  Candida,  see 
Zephyranthes;  for  .1.  formassissima,  see  Sprekelia; 
for  .1 .  tjit/tintrn ,  see  Bmnsrigia;  tor  A.  longifolia,  see 
(  rinum:  for  A.  Intra,  see  Sternbergia ;  for  .1.  A'rrinr, 
see  Serine;  for  A.  urirntatis,  see  Brun  wigia ;  for  A. 
<>rnata,  see  Criuum;  for  .1.  sprriosa  or  purpurea,  see 
I'allota.  Latin  form  names  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
following  account  are  very  likeky  to  be  horticultural 
forms. 

IM.1X 


Ackrrtnanni.  3 
wiitniiisttiin.  12 
Alherti  1». 
an  lie  n  in. 
Hirinum,  12. 
croratum.  12 
isquestre.  'V 

flllglllUlll.  <l.  l'J. 

ignescens,  6 
Johnsnni.  14 
10 


nihl'ir.  6. 
Maranensls.  «. 
minlatum,  1'.' 
I>nrdinmn,  .V 
(list)  petals.  2. 
pnsenim,  11 
psittftHniim.  •  • 
pnlrherrimuiii .  *l 
pulvrruientiiin.  l.V 
liTrnM-hrnum.  fi 
Keginie  9 


rvticiilatnm.  7. 
Ro-ill.  IS 
rut  Hum.  12. 
noUnilrltlorum.  1 
•  paths. -rum.  6 
splemlclis.  6 
strliitifnllum,  7 
stylosinn.  H. 
siililiarbatiim.  12 
rlttatum.  13. 
Walturl,  « 
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'a lace.  Bulb  ovoid 


The  genus  divides  itseif  into  the  narrow- leaved  (Its. 
linear)  and  broad  leaved  sections.  All  the  common  gur- 
den  sort*  belong  to  the  latter  section.  The  specie*  which 
are  chiefly  known  in  cult.,  or  which  have  been  parents 
of  hybrid  races,  are  contracted  below.  In  some  species 
the  flowers  precede  the  leaves. 

A.  Perianth  tube  4-5  in.  long,  very  slender. 

1.  soland  rill  Arum.  Herb.  Bulb  ovoid.  3-4  kn.  in  diam- 
eter, with  a  short  neck:  I  vs.  appearing  with  the  tls  ,  l-'_' 
ft.  long,  1-2  in.  wide,  blunt:  scape  somewhat  tlntteued. 

2-  3  ft.  tall,  bearing  2-4  declined  greenish  white  tls.: 
perianth  tulw  cylindrical,  nearly  as  long  as  the  obovate 
aomt'titnes  purple-ribbed  segments;  stamens  not  ex 
serted.  S.  Amer.  B.M.2S73;  3771.  L.  B.  C.  12:1200. 
I. H.  3T>:i T>8.- Apparently  little  known  in  gardens,  but  is 
the  parent  of  hybrids. 

AA.  Perianth  tube  nhort  (usually  not  mart  than 

1  in.  long). 

B.    Throat  countrified  or  cloned  by  a  neek  or  collar 
o.  Stigma  S-parted. 

2.  aolicnm,  Herb.  Lilv-of 

3-  4  in.  in  diameter,  with 
a  short  nec  k:  Ivs.  6-9.  1-2 
ft.  long,  2  in.  broad,  bright 
green,  the  end  blunt  or 
nearly  so,  appearing  with 
the  tls. :  scape  scarcely 
longer  than  the  Ivs.,  stout, 

terete,  usually  bearing  2  large  red  lis.,  of 
which  the  segments  are  green  at  the  base: 
segments  5-6  in.  long,  the  2  upper  inner  one* 
much  broader  than  the  others,  all  of  them 
obovate  ami  somewhat  pointed:  corona  in  the 
throat  green;  stamens  shorter  Hum  the  peri 
anth;  filaments  red.  Brazil.  B.M.3311.  U.K. 
«:4»4.  (it.  4.>.  p.  417.-One  of  the  best,  ami 
common  in  the  trade.  The  form  known  a* 
var.  pl&typetala,  Lindl.,  U.K.  12:10:1*,  with 
broader  petals  and  more  robust  habit,  is  in 
the  trade. 

3.  Ackermanni,  Hort.,  is  a  garden  hvhrid. 
with  large  crimson  Hs.  The  vnr.  pulcherri- 
non,  Hort..  with  crimson,  green-striped  Hs., 
is  best  known. 

4.  ptitUelnnm,  Herb.  Bulb  3-4  in.  in  dium- 
eter,  with  a  long  neck:  Ivs,  with  the  rt»..  6-8, 
lightly  glaucous,  becoming  nearly  or  t|iiite  2 
ft.  long:  scape  stout,  2-3  ft.  tall,  bearing  u 
1— 4-fld.  umbel :  perianth  segments  4-5  in.  long, 
oblong  and  acute,  undulate,  the  edge  crimson, 
the  main  part  green  but  crimson  striped ; 
stamens  much  shorter  than  the  perianth.  !S. 
Brax.  B.  R.  3:199.  I,.  B.  C.  1.1 : 1201.  -  Appar 
ently  little  known  in  cult.,  but  it  has  beeti 
a  parent  in  hybridizations. 

( r.   Stigma  capitate. 

5.  pardinum.  Domhr.  Bulb  globular.  2-3  in 
in  diameter,  with  a  short  neck:  Ivs.  5-7.  ap 
pearing  with  the  fls.  but  not  fully  developed 
until  after  the  Ah.  are  gone,  brooming  2  ft. 
long  and  2  in.  broad,  narrowed  to  the  base:  scape  nearly 
terete,  1 '<i  ft.  tall,  glaucous,  usually  bearing  2  spotted 
Ms.:  perianth  segments  4-!i  in.  long,  oblong  hut  much 
narrowed  at  the  base,  acute,  greenish  v»  llow  and  much 
spotted  with  red,  not  striped,  the  lowest  inner  seg- 
ment  narrowest  ;  stamens  declined,  shorter  than  the 
perianth.  Peru.  B.M.5645.-A  handsome  species,  with 
Hs.  6-7  in.  across,  offered  in  the  American  trade,  and 
also  a  parent  in  the  modern  spotted  hybrids. 

UU.  Thmat  not  constricted. 
<•.  Stigma  riip,t,itr  or  only  obncurely  Ivbctt. 
I>.    Tube  of  pt  rianth  'i-l  in.  long. 

6.  equestrs,  Herb.  Harhai>ofs  \ai.y.  Bulb  globular, 
2  in.  in  diameter,  producing  offsets  freely,  with  brown 
scales  and  a  short  neck:  Ivs.  6-8,  developing  fully  after 
the  Hs.,  12-20  in.  long  and  becoming  about  2  In.  wide, 
narrowed  to  the  point:  scape  1-2  ft.,  terete,  glaucous: 
fls.  2-4,  4-.r>  in.  across,  the  green  tube  1  in.  long,  the 
segments  ohovate-pointcd.  bright  re.l  with  preen  at  the 


base,  the  3  Inner  ones  narrower  than  the  outer;  stamen  - 
shorter  than  the  perianth.    Mexico  to  Chile  and  Hrazil. 
B.  M.  303.  — An  old  garden  species,  one  of  the  b*-st  for 
winter  and  spring  blooming.   There  are  several  garden 
forms  and  hybrids, with  laigerand  better  Hs.  Var.  ■plsa- 
dens,  Truff.,R.H.  1895  :  578  ivar.  Wdlteri,  Wittm.,  Ot.  44. 
1418),  is  larger  in  all  its  parts,  fls.  red,  and  the  pedicel* 
are  longer.    Var.  ftlgidnm,  Hort.  ( not  IT.  fulgidtim 
Herb.),  has  brilliant  orange  segment*  margined  wi't 
white.   Var.  igrneioenj,  Hort.,  is  deep  clear  scarlet,  wit  I 
white  throat  and  white  bars  on  the  segments.  Var.  ma- 
jor. Hort.,  has  very  large,  bright  orange  fls. .with  a  greet, 
central  star.   B.R.3:2J4.  //.  ifitzli,  Regel,  IT.  pyrrrfcA 
roam.  Lem.,  I.  H.  11:420,  and  11.  spathAceum.  Sim* 
B.M.2315,  are  regarded  by  Baker  as  forms  of  this  sp- 
cles.  There  are  double-fid.  forms. 

7.  retiexditum,  Herb.  Bulb  nearly  globular,  with  a 
short  neck:  Ivs.  appearing  with  the  lis.,  rather  short 

and  broad  for   the  gv- 
uus,    being  oblance< 
late,  1  ft.  lonu  and  2 
in.    broad,    tbin  and 
••right    green  :  scape 
about  1  ft.  tall.  neartv 
terete,  bearing  .t-T.  tes 
sellated  or  ch«-ckcn.l 
Hs.  4-5  in.  across ;  fl- 
bright  miiuve  or  pur 
pie-red, with  cross  lines 
»nd  bars  of  crimson, 
the  segments  olxivax. 
and  much  narrowed  h« 
low  ;   stamens  shorter 


J  perianth,  de 
clined.    S.  Brazil.  B. 
M.  657.  Var.  striatirol- 
ium.   Baker,  has  still 
broader    Ivs.,    with  a 
white  keel  or  stripe.    B.  M.  2113.    B.  R 
5:352.    O.  C.  111.   4:477.-  Handsom. 
Blooms  normally  in  late  summer.  Offcrf  d 
in  American  catalogues. 

H.  Styl6snm,   Herb.   (Amaryllis  Ma 
ran/unit,  Ker(iawl).    Bulb  globular,  .! 
in.  in  diam.,  with  a  short  neck  and  pal* 
coverings  :    Ivs.  4-6.  mostly  appearing 
with  the  fls..  bright  green,  beomu  g 
nearly  2  in.  wide:  scape  1-2  ft.,  beenrg 
3-8  light  red  or  flesh-colored  fls.  4  in. 
across  :  perianth  tube  XA  in.  long  ;  seg 
ments  oblong  acute,  less  than  1  in.  wide, 
tawny  pink  or  flesh-red  ;  stamens  some 
whatexserted.  the  style  much  so  (w  hence 
the  specific  name).'  Guiana  and  Rrax 
li.M.  2278.   B.R.  9:719.-Apparentlv  nor 
much  cult.,  hut  it  has  been  a  parent  .  f 
hybrids. 

DP.   Tube  of  perianth  very  ihort  {or 

scarcely  any). 
9.  Begins,  Herb.  Bulb  globular.  3 
in  in  diam.:  Ivs.  developing  after  the 
fls..  2  ft.  long  and  1 H-2  in.  broad,  grt-rn : 
10-20  in.,  bearing  2-4  red  declined  fls.:  penantl 
segments  4-5  in.  long,  obovate  and  acute,  the  lowe*t 
innermost  one  narrower,  all  bright  red,  a  large  whitish 
star  in  the  throat  :  tube  sometimes  nearly  or  quite  1 
in.  long  ;  stamens  shorter  than  the  perianth.  Mcx.  to 
I'eru  and  Ur«z.  B.M.  453.  — An  old  garden  plant,  still 
much  cult.  There  are  double-fld  forms:  Amaryll,, 
Albrrti,  Lem.,  I.H.  13:498,  Baker  considers  to  be  one  of 
these. 

10.  Leopoldi.  Domhr.  Bulb  globular.  2-3  in.  in  diam  . 
with  short  neck  :  Ivs.  with  the  fls.  or  nearly  »o.  often 
2  ft.  long:  scape  stout,  1S-2  ft.,  nearly  terc'te.  bearing 
about  2  large,  very  regular  and  parti -colored  tls.,  rnea* 
urin.r  6-7  in.  across  :  perianth  tube  without  any  corona 
or  constriction  at  the  throat  ;  segments  obovate,  2  in 
broad,  the  lower  half  dull  crimson,  the  tips  greeriisli 
white,  the  intermediate  part  bright  red,  with  a  forked 
white  mark  nt  the  base  of  each,  and  a  green-white  thrvat 
stamens  declined,  mostly  exceeding  the  perianth,  the 
filaments  white;  style  exserted.  Peru.  G.C.  1870:733.- 
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Distinct,  and  on*>  of  the  bent.  Apparently  not  in  the 
Amcr.  trade,  but  it  has  been  used  in  hybridizing. 

11.  precerum,  Letn.  (AmaryUit  Rttgneri,  Hook.  f. >. 
Bulb  ovoid,  with  a  neck  10-12  in.  \oDg,  <>n  the  apes  of 
which  -  as  on  a  trunk  -  the  drooping,  curling,  buff-edged 
lvs.  am  borne  (tbe  lvs.  10-20  in.  long):  scape  12-1*  in. 
high,  2- edged,  green,  bearing  2-3  horizontal  pule  lilac 
ft*.  4-5  in.  He  run  :  segments  obtanceolatc,  acute,  nut 
1  in.  broad  ;  throat  without  a  star ;  stamens  much 
shorter  than  the  periauth  ;  stigma  capitate.  Brazil. 
I. H.  11:408.  F.S.  20:J»77-8.  B.M.  ftftttt.  (in.  45:959.- 
One  of  the  most  distinct  of  the  genua.  In  the  Amer. 
trade.  Sometimes  called  "Blue  Amaryllis "  and  "Em- 
proa  of  Brazil."  Plant  out  for  late  summer  or  fall 
bloom,  in  a  warm,  sunny  place.  Keep  bulb  dry  until 
late  spring. 

cc.  Stigma  markedly  Sparitd. 

12.  rttilUBB,  Herb.  Bulb  nearly  globular,  2-3  to.  In 
diam..  su.loniferous,  with  short  neck:  lvs.  0-8,  elongat- 
ing after  flowering,  bright  green,  1  ft.  long  and  an  inch 
or  more  wide:  scape  as  long  as  the  lvs.,  somewhat  com- 
pressed,  glaucous,  bearing  2-4  red  (Is.:  perianth  tube 
*,4  in.  long,  greet),  with  a  minute  crown  in  the  throat ; 
segments  oblong,  acute,  crimson  and  green  keeled ; 
stamen*  shorter  than  the  perianth,  tbe  filaments  red. 
Bras.  B.K.  1:23.  L.B.C.  15 : 1449.  ~  In  cultivation  chiefly 
known  in  the  var.  fulgidtun,  Baker  (H.  ftlgidttm. 
Herb. ),  which  is  in  all  parts  larger,  deep  crimson,  the 
fl  -segments  3-5  in.  long.  B.R.  3:22C.  B.M.  1943,  ax 
Amarsfllu  mtni.Ua  ;  2175  as  H.  nubbarbdtum.  Var. 
croc  alum.  Baker,  is  an  large  as  var.  fulgidnm,  except  in 
it*  Ha.,  which  are  smaller,  with  undulate  segments,  saf- 
fron-colored. B.K.  1:38.  Var.  ritrlnnm.  Baker,  has 
bright  yellow  fls.  Var.  MtiminAttun,  Koem.  {A.  and  H. 
p» ^ rrrui'nl'i  I.  Fis.  pink  and  segments  acute.  B.U. 
7  534;  14:1188.  L.B.C.  5:484.  B.M.  2273. 

13.  ritUtam,  Herb.  Fig.  1009.  Bulb  globular,  3  in. 
in  diam. :  lvs.  0-8,  usually  appearing  after  the  Us.,  bright 
green,  2  ft.  long:  scape  often  3  ft.  high,  bearing  3-0 
horizontal  or  declined  striked  white-edged  fl*.  4-5-ln. 
across:  tube  about  1  in.  long,  with  an  obscure  rrown  or 


crest  at  the  throat;  segments  obovatc-ohlong  ami  wmc, 
l!4  in.  or  less  broad,  the  under  color  whitish  but  over- 
laid with  red  stripes,  the  keel  white:  stamens  shorter 
than  the  limb.  Peru:  but  once  thought  to  be  S.  African. 
B.M.  129.  (i.C.  111.  24:119. -Thu  commonest  species- 
type  in  Amer.  gardens,  now  cult,  in  many  forms.  It 
seems  to  have  entered  freelv  Into  hybrids,  and  some  of 
tbe  forms  now  passing  as  H.  vittalum  are  perhaps  mon- 
grels. The  double  red  feathery  stripes  on  each  side  of 
the  more  or  less  Irregular-edged  segments  distinguish 
this  species  from  Its  congeners. 


1070.  Hippcatatrum  Johnsoni  (X 

14.  H.  JAhnaonl,  Bury.  Fig.  1070.  Fls.  deep  dull  red. 
.aeh  segment  with  a  white  stripe  down  the  keel.  A  very 
profuse  bloomer,  and  withstands  much  abuse.  It  is  the 
most  popular  single  AmaryHid  in  this  country,  and  is 
particularly  prixed  for  window-gardens.  It  is  the  oldest 
hybrid,  having  been  raised  by  one  Johnson,  an  English 
watchmaker,  who,  in  1799,  crossed  H.  Regint*  with  U. 
vittalum. 

ds  are  offered  in  Ihitrh- 


Amerlean  lists:  H  ttdrrnuat.  Herb.  Belongs  to  the  t 
lvtl.  section  of  the  genus:  lvs.  linear,  glanrous:  lis.  2-6,  about 
2  in.  long,  yellow  or  red.  on  slender  pedicels,  the  segment*  ol> 
long-linear  and  acute :  stigma  3-partcsJ.  Chile.  B.M.  112.V 
B.K.  10:H4».  A  form  with  pule  yellow  tl*.  isvar.  pallldus.  Herb, 
UB.C.  18:1700.— II.  praU-nme.  Uaker.  Also  linear- lvd.:  fls.  2-1, 
bright  scarlet,  the  very  short  tul»'  with  small  scales  in  the 
throat,  the  segments  '1%  in.  Ionic  stigma  capitate.  Chile 
B.R.  28:35.— H.  ri»rum.  Baker.  I. vs.  tnirmw-liiicar,  glaucous. 
1  ft.  long,  with  the  lis.:  scape  0  in.  high,  bearing  1  or  2  small 
bright  red  ds  :  stigma  :i  parted.  Chile. 

hatioform  trade  names  to  Im»  accounted  for:  <lfro*«?nff»i(w 
rum,  rantinalit,  er&rra.  iltlirata.  formltta  (hybrid),  Oracimr 
(Craveana.  Uraveslana.  (iravcana).  Lindmi.  mar  rant  ka.  n 
tulgmt.  ruins  (hybrid),  rubra  ttridla.  WitliamAii.    L#  H>  B_ 

HIPPdPHAE  (Greek,  hone  killing ;  alluding  to  the 
berries,  which  are  somewhat  poisonous}.  Kltagndent . 
This  Includes  the  Sea  Buckthorn,  a  hardy  Europcun 
and  mid-Asian  shrub  valued  for  its  clusters  of  bright 
orange-red  berries  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  which  per 
sist  all  fall  and  winter.  It  also  has  the  silvery  or  gray 
foliage  which  makes  several  members  of  this  family 
useful  in  Que  landscape  effects.  This  family  has  only  2 
other  genera.  Ela-agnus  and  Shcpherdia  ( including  the 
Buffalo  Berry).  Ilippophau  and  Elteognus  have  alter- 
nate lvs.  and  4  stamens,  but  the  former  has  unisexual 
and  mostly  dia-cintis  fls.,  while  the  latter  has  hermaph- 
rodite fls.  Shepherdia  haa  opposite  lvs.,  8  stamens  and 
dia»cions  fls.  Ilippophae  has  2  species  of  shrubs  or 
small  trees:  branches  often  spiny,  covered  with  minute 
stellate  hairs,  as  are  all  thu  young  parts:  fls.  borne  at 
the  base  of  small  lateral  branches;  staiuinntc  ones  in 
catkins,  sessile  in  the  axils  of  2  deciduous  bracts;  fila- 
ments none;  pistillate  lis.  pedicelled,  solitary  in  the 
axils  of  lvs.;  perianth  top-shaped,  in  2  divisions:  ovary 
1-celled,  1-ovuled:  style  large,  club-shaped. 

In  order  to  secure  a  good  setting  of  berries,  one  or  two 
staminate  plants  should  be  placi  d  near  every  group  of 
a  dozen  pistillate  ones.  When  the  shrubs  are  without 
berries  tbe  expert  nurseryman  can  distinguish  the  two 
sexes  by  the  more  upright  growth  of  the  staminate  and 
the  more  twiggy  growth  of  the  pistillate  plants.  The 
redder  the  berries  the  better  for  ornamental  purposes. 
The  berries  are  somewhat  poisonous,  but  arc  eaten  by 
birds.  Though  essentially  a  seaahore  plant,  it  is  easily 
cult.  Inland  in  common  garden  soil,  and  thrives  even  in 
barren,  sandy  lands.  It  inhabits  cool  moving  sands  and 
the  alluvium  of  torrents.  When  grown  abroad  to  hold 
shifting  sands  it  makes  a  straggling,  stunted  bush  2  ft. 
or  more  high.  Under  favorable  conditions  it  may  be 
grown  into  a  tree  20  ft.  high.  The  suckers  may  become 
so  numerous  as  to  be  trouhlesouie.  The  numerous 
spines  which  terminate  the  branches  and  the  interlacing 
stems  suggest  its  use  for  hedges.  It  is  propagated  by 
layers,  suckers,  root-cuttings  and  seeds. 

rhamnoldes.  Linn.  Sea  Bitktiiobx.  Swallow 
Thorn.  Lvs.  appearing  before  the  lis.,  grayish  green 
above,  silvery  green  below  and  scattered  with  reddish 
scales  below:  lis.  yellowish,  borne  in  clusters  of  2-3  in 
May  :  fr.  berry-like,  orange-yellow,  acid,  maturing  in 
Sept,  O.M.  37:791.  (in.  49:1050  (with  a  fine  colored 
plate  and  thorough  appreciation  by  W.  Goldring),  and 
54,  p.  396. 

II.  MUeUhlia,  D.Doo,  has  larger  lvs..  It  as  densely  coated  with 
•livery  scales.  Nepal.  Not  cult.  A  p,  Wyman. 

H0BBLEBC8H.  Viburnum  lanta»oidts. 


HOES.  S 


Tool*. 


H0FFMANNIA  (Oeorg  Franz  Hoffmann,  1760-1820, 
professor  of  botany  at  (iottlngeti ).  Including  Campg- 
tobolri)!  and  Higgnmin.  Nabuirnr .  About  15  tropical 
American  herbs  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  or  verticillate 
lvs.  and  small  white,  yellow  or  red  fls.,  cult,  for  tbe  very 
showy  foliage.  Corolla  tubular,  with  4  (rarely  5)  oblong 
or  linear  obtuse  lobes;  stamens  4:  ring-like  disk  about 
the  2-3-lociilcd  ovary:  style  filiform,  the  stigma  2-lobed. 
The  Hoffmaiinlas  require  warm  temperature,  although 
they  may  be  plunged  in  the  open  in  the  summer.  Well 
grown  specimens  are  also  adapted  to  the  decoration  of 
window  gardens  and  living  rooms.  Propagated  by  cut- 
tings. Hoffmannias  are  very  showy  foliage  plants. 
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A.   Fl. -clatter*  on  lon.j  rtalk*. 
discolor,  llemsl.    (CainpylobMry*    discolor.  Hook.  I . 
Fig.  1071.    About  0  iu  high,  but  lopping  over  the  side 
of  the  pot  or  pan  and  making  a  Hint.  slightly  hairv,  the 
purplish:  lvs.  short  pet  ioled,  oblong obovate. 


1071.  Hollmanma  discolor  <A  '„). 
A  looac- growing  sprig. 

entire,  satiny  green  above  and  rich  light  purple  to  green 
iH'tieuth  :  Us.  small,  red.  in  recurving  racemes,  on  re<l 
peduncles.  Mex.   K.M.  4.">:tfl.  —  Kxccllcnt  little  plant. 

refulgsns,  Hrmsl.  Much  like  (he  fiinncr,  but  twice  or 
more  a*  large,  the  lvs.  sessile  and  almost  succulent,  nar- 
row-obovntc.  with  tunny  parallel  veins  running  from  the 
midrib  to  the  margin,  the  under  surface  pale  red  or 
wine  color  ami  the  upper  surface  dull  green,  with  Irl 
descent  similes  of  purple  and  brown:  lis.  1  in.  across, 
pale  red.  Mex.  B.M.  ."i.'Hti  ns  lliggimia  rt(u  Igetm.  —  A 
most  beautiful  plant. 

A  A .    Fl.  clatter*  ervuded  in  the  aril*. 

Gbiesbreghtii.  Uemsl.  Half  shrubby,  2-4  ft.  tall, 
nearly  glabrous:  stem  acutely  4-utiglcd  :  lvs.  usually  1 
ft.  or  less  long,  oblong  lanceolate. acuminate,  entire,  the 
short  winged  petiole  aomewhat  dei-urn  nt ,  very  strongly 
veined,  purple-red  beneath  and  dark  velvety  green 
above:  Ms.  yellow,  with  a  red  spot  in  the  center.  Mex. 
B.M.  5:i>s»  as  Higginxta  (!hit*)ii,<-l<t<i.  I.H.  K:27!»,  as  it 
<  "ampvlobotrvs.  —  A  form  with  liandoomelv  mottled  lvs. 
is  var'  variegata,  Hurt.  (1.11.  30 :  Ills  i. 

regalii,  lleinsl.    Shrubby,  strong  growing,  glabrous. 

Ill,-   l.r;,n.-:i,  -   obt.S.ctv     I  ur.H.    I    and    somewhat    f  1  1 ,  V 

lvs.  large,  round-ovate  and  abruptly  acuminate,  entire, 
plicate  with  arched  nerves,  glabrous,  purple  red  beneath 
and  dark  rich  green  above  :  tls.  yellow,  sessile.  .Mex. 
H.M.  52ri0.  as  a  lliirglnsia. 

II tuuiinia  llirzli.  Il-.rt..  Is  dcscrlltfsl  ;is  "it  very  Ixatitifnl 
new  tropical  plant,  with  dark  bronzy  leaves,  streaked  and 
marbled  with  white.™  .Snwl.  )     \\  \\ 

HOHENBEKGIA  I  personal  name'..  llromt  liarf,r . 
S|H'Cies  commonly  referred  to  .Lrliruni,  but  the  latest 
monographer  (Me.:,  DC  Motiogr.  I'hatier.  !< i  retains  17 
species  Under  this  geints.  The  genus  differs  from 
.Kchtuett  iu  technical  tloral  characters,  the  petals  being 
ligulate,  lis.  always  sessile  and  small,  etc.  H.  Legrelli- 
ana,  K:iker.  is  by  Mcz  referred  to  .•F.rhmea  [Ai.  Lag  re  I- 
liana.  Slrzl  and' by  Hcntham  A  Hooker  to  IVrU-a.  It 
has  also  been  referred  to  Ortgicsjn.  It  is  „  strong  Hill 
bergia -like  plant,  with  7-12  strong,  entire,  brown  scaly 
lvs.  and  a  simple  dense  spike  of  red  lis.  standing  4-7  ft. 
high:  Moral  brads  serrate.  I'niguay.  For  //.  /rrr.< 
ginta,  nee  .Kchmta.    Win  mhoiise.  L  H  B 


HOLBCELLIA  (Frederick  Louis  HoIlHT.ll.onee  Supt. 
It.it.  tiard.,  Copenhagen  I .  lUrberulaenT .  This  genus 
contains  a  tine  shrubby  climber,  which  is  uufortunstdy 
itiferior  in  hardiness  to  Akebia  quinata,  the  latter  being 
one  of  the  best  of  all  hardy  vines.  Hollsellia  resemble. 
Akebia  in  having  digitate  lvs.,  editde,  oblong,  indehis 
cent  berries  and  an  indefinite  number  of  ovules.  It  d:f 
fers  in  haviug  (i  sepuls  and  ti  niluute  totals,  while 
Akebia  has  3  sepals  and  no  petals.  Both  genera  bav<- 
free  stamens,  while  thoy  of  Stauntotiia  are  mom 
delphous.  Hollxpllia  has  only  1  species,  (ieneric  char 
acters  are:  lis.  purple  or  greenish,  innnu>cious:  sepsis 
t>,  petal-like;  staminate  tls.  with  rudimentary  ovaries  : 
pistillate  tls.  with  6  very  small,  sterile  stamens. 

Anyone  who  was  surprised  with  the  "discovery"  of  the 
strange  purple  lis.  of  Akebia  will  be  interested  in  tlie 
lis.  of  Holbo'llia.  These  are  also  purple  or  varv  to  green 
Ish  white,  aud  the  staminate  fls  ,  which  appear  later,  an- 
highly  fragrant.  The  plant  should  be  tried  outdoors  in 
the  South  where  un  evergreen  <|tiiek  growing  climls-r 
Is  desired,  as  it  makes  annual  shoots  10  to  12  ft  lone, 
and  the  foliage  is  distinct  and  beautiful.  For  the  co«,l 
greenhouse  it  is  too  rampant  and  produces  too  fe»  fls 

latildlla.  ^YalIich.  leaflets  commonly  .1  or  !".,  but  vtrv 
variable  in  form  and  number.  Himalayas.  H.lt  r2 :4'> 
K.H.  lMHCMii.   tin.  IS,  p.  .*4K,  and  14,  p.'rttl'.t.       W.  M. 

H0LCU8  1 1 Ireek,  to  draw  out  ;  an  old  fablo  crediting 
this  plant  with  the  power  of  drawing  thorn*  from  the 
flesh),  tlramlnta'.  About  8  species  of  annual  or  peren- 
nial tufted  grasses  from  Kuropc  and  Africa.  The  only 
species  cult,  is  a  forage  grass  of  poor  quality  but  ca- 
pable of  growing  well  in  dry-  Roil.  Its  nearest  allies  of 
garden  value  are  Avena  and 
Deschampsia,  from  which  it 
differs  as  follows:  .spike lets 
falling  off  whole,  and  ::l  jm.i 
with  no  or  minute  awns. 
Avena  and  Deschampsia  have 
the  floral  glumes  d.  .  l 
aw  tied  and  the  empty  dune-., 
'  i  on  the  plaut  when  the 
fall. 

Linn.    Mr  a  now 
Soft  Grass.    Herein    '.  Z- 
ft.  high:  lvs.  downy:  :    i  i 
greenish   or   tinged  purple. 
Ku.  A  variegated  fonn  is  cull . 
abroad  for  ornament. 

<>.  T.  Hasp 
HOLLY.  Consult  l<.-x. 
HOLLY,  SEA.  t'ryngiun,. 

HOLLYHOCKM.rno  >  r    .  , 

which  seel.  Figs.  107'J-t  i  ;,, 
Hollyhock  Is  an  old  garden 
favorite,  full  of  sentiment 
and  association  with 
a  distant  past,  and 
only  the  ravages  of 
.i  ill  re  ,1 1  -i  -ive  have 
robbed  it  of  the  proud 
position  it  held  among 
garden  (lowers  dur- 
ing tho  middle,  of  the 
present  century.  A 
plant  of  strong,  vig- 
orous growth,  noble 
aspect,  and  of  the 
most  ornamental 
character,  it  must 
not  be  neglected  or 
ignored,  for  we  can 
ill  dispense  with  its 
stately  beauty.  Bo 
fore  the  ravages  of 
disease  there  were  In 
existence  large  col- 
lections of  named  va- 
rieties.and  the  Holly 
hock  was  then  one  of 
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th«  most  important  of  flowers.  Within  recent  years,  too, 
either  from  loan  of  virulence  or  through  preventive 
m -as  a  res,  the  disease  having  been  somewhat  controlled, 
collections  of  named  varieties  are  again  being  formed, 
bat.  la  the  light  of  his  own  experience,  the  writer  be- 


Enchantress,  yellow;  Ochroleuca,  light  yellow;  Queen, 
silver-rose  ;  Venus,  white  ;  Psyche,  lavender.  Figs. 
245  and  246,  vol.  1,  show  good  placing  of  Hollyhocks. 


1073.  8«<ni-doubl«  Hollyhock  (X  *>• 

lievea  that  one  can  get  the  best  and  surest  results  by 
raising  plants  from  seed  of  a  good  strain.  This  may  be 
sown  at  any  time  during  the  early  months  of  the  year. 
!w»  in  pots  or  pans  and  place  in  a  warmhouse  to  assist 
termination.  Pot  the  plants  singly  a*  they  develop,  and 
krep  them  growing  freely  but  sturdily  in  a  cool,  airy  tem- 
perature, removiug  them  to  tho  open  air  as  summer  ad- 
vances. If  well  grown,  the  plants  should  be  in  6-in. 
pots  at  this  time.  During  the  latter  part  of  summer 
tb»y  may  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  bloom.  As 
Hollyhocks  demand  liberal  treatment,  their  permanent 
•  pot  should  be  well  prepared  by  deep  digging,  at  the 
uim  time  working  in  a  good  quantity  of  rotted  manure. 
I'lant  'J  ft.  apart  and  flrtuly,  and  should  the  fall  months 
in-  dry,  give  water  frequently,  as  suffering  from  drought 
predisposes  plants  to  attack  of  disease.  The  following 
spring  the  plants  will  grow  vigorously,  and  the  only  at- 
tention needed  is  copious  watering  during  dry  spells. 
The  flowers  will  appear  from  July  onwards.  The  Holly- 
h.«-k  Is  a  hardy  perennial,  and  if  It  enjoys  an  Immu- 
nity from  disease,  will  spring  up  and  flower  each  year. 
Should  disease  appear,  however,  root  the  plants  out  and 
•testroy  by  Are  and  make  the  next  plantation  on  a  new 
•>ite    some  dls 


r-moved.  Thorough 
»praylng  with  fun- 
gicides may  be  ex- 
pected to  bold  the 
•iisease  in  check,  if 
applications  are  made 
•-arly  and  to  the  un- 
<ler  sides  of  the  lvs.; 
:  it  Bordeaux  mix- 
ta used,  tho 
plants  look  very  un- 
tidy. Pern  apt  it  Is 
I >etter  to  use  am  - 
monlacal  carbonate 
<>f  copper.  A  dis- 
eased leaf  Is  shown 
in  Fig.  880.  If  the 
stock  keeps  healtbv 
and  it  Is  desired  to 
increase  specially  fine 
varieties,  this  can  be 
•tone  easily  by  cut- 
tings formed  from 
offshoots.  These 
should  be  taken  off  and  potted  singly 
saody  soil  and  kept  close  in  a  shaded 

A  few  fine  names]  varieties  obtainable 
present  are  :  Apollon,  rose  ;  Brennus,  crimson  ;  Kttie 
B>-ale.  flesh  pink  ;  Mrs.  Barron.  rose-pink,  and  verv 
"  1  ;  Diadem,  rich  vellow  ;  Her  Majesty,  rose'; 
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in 


In  small  pots 
cold  frame, 
in  the  trarii<  nt 


HOLY  OH08T  PLANT.  Peritleria  fiat  a. 

H0MALANTHU8  (application  obscure).  Kupkorbi- 
aeem.  This  genus  includes  a  small  Australian  tree  or 
tall  shrub  cult,  in  S.  Calif,  for  its  copper-colored  foli- 
age. It  Is  probably  slightly  cult,  abroad  under  glass 
like  Euphorbia  pulchrmma.  The  genus  contains  5-8 
species  of  Malayan  and  Australasian  trees  or  shrubs: 
I  vs.  alternate,  stalked,  wide,  entire,  feather- veined :  ra- 
cemes terminal:  Us.  apetalous;  disk  none;  calyx  of 
staminate  ns.2-parted;  stamens  6-50;  calyx  of  pistillate 
fls.  2-3-fld:  ovary  2-celled. 

The  genus  has  no  near  allies  of  garden  value,  and  the 
fls.  are  insignificant,  being  borne  in  racemes  which  con- 
sist mostly  of  staminato  fls.,  with  a  few  pistillate  fls.  at 
the  base. 

Lejchenaultiaatu,  A.  Jus*,  in.  populifdliun.  R.  Grab. 
CarAmbium  poputitAlinm,  Keinw.).  Lvs.  broadly  ovate- 
triangular  or  rhomboldal,  glaucous,  2—4  or  even  6  in. 
long,  with  stalks  of  same  length:  racemes  1-4  in.  long. 
India,  Malaya,  Australia.  B.M.  2780. 

HOMALOMfcVA  (Greek,  tonal  filamenU).  A  r  he  tee. 
Also  written  n*>malonema.  This  genus  includes  same 
tender  foliage  plants,  variegated  after  the  fashion  of 
the  well-known  Dieffenbachlas,  and  the  rarer  Aglaonema 
and  Schismatoglottis.  It  is  probable  that  the  plants  sel- 
dom produce  flowers  or  fruit  in  cultivation.  They  are 
known  to  the  trade  as  Cunneria,  which  is  now  regarded 
as  a  section  of  Hoinalotnena  in  which  the  spathe  has  a 
distinct  tube  and  the  lvs.  are  cither  glabrous  or  pilose, 
while  in  the  section  Euhnmalomena  the  spathe  has  an 
indistinct  tube,  and  the  lvs.  are  always  glabrous. 

The  genus  has  about  15  species,  natives  of  tropical 
Asia  and  America:  robust  herbs,  with  a  thick  rh florae: 
stem  short  or  none:  lvs.  ovate-  or  triangular-cordate,  or 
lanceolate,  nerves  reaching  the  margin,  petiole  mostly 
lung  and  sheathing.  Important  generic  characters  are: 
stamens  distinct :  fr.  Included  with  In  the  persistent 
spathe  :  ovules  anatropous,  adnate  to  the  septa.  For 
culture,  see  Dieflrnbarkia .  Latest  Monograph  by  Eng- 
Iit  in  I>C.  Mon.  I'han.  2  :H.12(  18791 .  The  species  described 
below  belong  to  the  subgenus  Cnrmeria,  with  3  other 
species,  and  all  are  American;  the  other  10  species  are 
Asian. 

Pitcher  and  Manda  advertised  In  1895  Curmtria  7>o- 
poldii,  a  rare  and  costly  plant,  of  which  the  writer  finds 
no  further  Information. 

A.  Lvs.  irregularly  blotched. 

WaUisil,  Regel  {CurmMa  WdllUii,  Mast.).  Lvs. 
glabrous  throughout,  the  base  obtuse  or  acute,  not 
notched  ;  petiole  1H  In.  long;  blade  5  in.  long,  2-2 S 
in.  wide.  Colombia.  (LC.  II.  7: 108.  B.M.  «57l  I  midrib 
oulliiK-d  in  liicht  color).  I. II.  25:30:1.  R.H.187H,  p.  193.- 
The  blotches  nre  pale  yellowish  green,  becoming  green- 
ish gray.  >'onc  of  the  pictures  show  a  white-h 
leaf  with  golden  blotches,  as  one  dealer  advertls 

AA.  livt.velth  midrib  bordered  with  while. 

pieturata,  Regel  (Curm)ria  pieturdla.  Linden  A  An- 
dr?->.  Lvs.  with  petiole  and  midrib  pilose:  petiole  4  in. 
long:  blade  10-12  In.  long.  8  in.  wide.  Colombia.  I.H. 
20: 121. -Blotched  only  near  the  midrib.  vy  M 

H0MERIA  (application  uncertain).  /n'.Mccrr.  This 
includes  a  half-hardy  bulb,  which  can  Iw  set  out  in 
sprinit.  and  bears  orange-colored  fls.  in  summer.  It  is 
allied  to  Sparaxis,  requires  the  same  culture,  and  tho 
bulbs,  which  are  dormant  from  Aug.  to  Nov.,  are  pro- 
curable from  Dutch  dealers.  A  genus  of  0  species,  all 
from  the  Cnpe  of  Uood  Hope.  It  belongs  to  tiie  Mora? a 
tribe,  in  which  the  lis.  are  stalked  ami  more  than  one  to 
a  spathe,  and  the  style  branches  placed  opposite  the 
»tamens.  It  differs  from  Iris  and  Moro>a  in  having  style 
branches  furnished  with  terminal  stigma*  not  overtop 
ping  the  anthers.  Nearer  alli<-*  of  garden  value  are 
Tlgrldla,  Herbertla  and  Ferraris,  from  all  of  which 
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differs  in  the  2  petaloid  rtigmatose  crests  at 
the  ends  of  the  style  branches.  Homeria  has  t>  nearly 
equal  perianth  segments,  which  at  the  base  are  united 
into  a  cup.  Monogr.  by  J.  G.  Baker  in  Handbook  of  the 
lridra?,  1«*J2,  and  Flora  Capensis  6:26  (l«S»6-7).  The  fol- 
lowing characters  successively  delimit  II.  evllina  from 
the  other  5  species:  perianth  segments  not  blotched  in 
the  middle:  lis.  large:  spatl)*-*  2%-:t  in.  long:  Ivs.  not 
ban.led  down  the  middle.  W.  E.  Endicott  writes  that 
//.  eollina  does  well  when  treated  like  Ilia,  as  described 
by  him  in  this  work. 

COlllna,  Vent.  (Monro  eotHna.  Thunb.).  Corm  tuui- 
cated,  globose,  in.  long:  the  only  long  leaf  is  linear, 
rigid,  I'i-J  ft.  long,  overtopping  the  tls.:  stem  Waring 
1-4  clusters  of  fls.:  perianth  segmeuts  1'4-1S  in.  long, 
typically  bright  red,  as  iu  B.M.  MXi;  G.C.  III.  4:  163. 
Var.  aurantiaca  bus  a  slenderer  habit  and  yellow-clawed, 
bright  red  segments,  which  are  narrower  and  more 
acute  than  the  type.  B.M.  1612.  Var.  ochroleuca  has 
the  habit  of  the  type  and  pale  yellow  lis.  B.M.  1103. 
It  is  probable  that  var.  aurantiaca  is  the  only  form  in 
which  the  species  is  cultivated. 

HOM0CELTI8,  a  name  In  the  Amor,  trade,  Is  a  mis- 
spelling of  Uomoioetlti*.  P.  J.  Berckmans  writes  that 
seeds  of  llomoeettis  Japoniea  were  distributed  some  20 
years  ago  by  (ion.  Wm.  Browne,  then  a  professor  at 
the  Georgia  State  University.  These  trees  were  injured 
In  Georgia  by  the  severe  cold  of  February.  185*y.  Ren- 
soner  writes  that  it  is  a  line,  deciduous  tree,  with  the 
appearance  of  an  elm  or  huckberry,  and  makes  a  dense 
top.   It  has  not  flowered  in  Florida. 

Uomnioreltis  atpera.  Blume.  is  Aphananth*  atpera 
(which  see),  and  this  is  the  only  Hoinoioeeltis  in  Japan. 
Some,  at  least,  of  the  stock  known  as  H.  Japonica  (and 
sometimes  called  also  t'lllis  I>avi<liana  \  is  Aphananlhe 
atpera.  In  Aphananthe,  the  secondary  veins  are  straight 
and  rnd  the  teeth  of  the  Ivh.;  in  Celt'is,  they  are  curved 
and  form  loops  along  the  margin. 

H0NE8TT.   Lttnaria  annua. 

HONEY  LOCUST.  Glnlit*e.hin  triacantho*.  Honey- 

,  /.<>n terra. 


H00XERA.  A  part  of  Ilroilia-a. 
HOP.  See  Uumulus. 


HOP  HORNBEAM, 

dioica. 


See  Ok  try  a.  Hop,  Wild,  Bryonia 


de 


HOPLOPHYTUM.   Several  Bromeliads  have 
scribed  under  this  name,  but  the  species  are 
ferred  to  JCehmea.  Half  phylum  of  one  trade 
is  apparently  an  error  for  Uoplophyhim. 

HORDEUM  (Latin,  heavy  ;  because  barley  bread  is 
heavy  and  Arm  I.  6' m mineir.  This  genus  includes  the 
Barley  [II.  $utirum)  and  the  Squirrel  Tail  Grass  { II. 
jtibat um ) ,  the  latter  a  meadow  weed  obnoxious  in  the 
West,  but  sometimes  cult,  for  ornament  in  the  East  aud 
abroad.  Its  head  of  long  spreading  awns  is  ornamental, 
but  the  spikelets  separate  too  readily  to  make  the  grass 
particularly  desirable,  liordeums  are  erect,  annual  or 
perennial  grasses,  spikelets  in  3's,  sessile  on  opjiosite 
side*  of  the  notched  rachis,  empty  glumes  narrow  and 
long,  forming  an  involucre  around  the  spikelets.  In 
these  characters  it  resembles  Elymus  and  Asprella.  but 
it  is  separated  from  them  by  the  fact  that  each  spikelet 
is  hut  1-rld..  while  in  the  others  the  spikelets  are2-many 
Ad.   See  Ilurlty. 

jabitutn.  Linn.  Si/t-iwirt.-TAti.  Gi;a«s.  Wii.i»  Barlet. 
Erect,  simple,  u-iiutly  smooth  and  glnbri>us,  10  in.  to 
2  ft.  high:  Ivs.  l-r>  in.  long,  only  the  central  spikelet  in 
each  cluster  perfect:  awns  of  empty  glumes  l-2'3  in. 
long,  spreading.  In  drv  soil,  northern  1*.  S.  and  Canada, 
B.B.  1:229.    It. II.  IrtW).  p.  488  (poor I. 

O.  T.  Hastino* 

H0REH0UND.  See  Jlarrubium. 
HORMlNUM.    See  Snlvia, 


increasing,  aa<l 
cultivation  than 


HORNBEAM.  Consult  Carpinut. 
HORNED  POPPY.  6'/<iucimw. 

HORSE,  in  combination  with  other  names  of  plant*, 
usually  signifies  something  large  and  coarse,  not  oec*» 
sarily  eaten  by  horses. 

HORSE  BALK.  Collinsonia. 

HORSE  BEAN,  See  I'icia  Faba. 

HORSE  CHESTNUT.  See  .£««(«, 

HORSE  MINT.  See  ifonarda. 

HORSE-RADISH  iFig.  1075),  the  well-known  eoadi 
ment  used  so  much  with  roast  beef  and  oysters,  is  » 
member  of  the  natural  family  Crucifera>,  to  which  briotir 
cabbage,  turnip,  wallflower,  stock,  charlock,  mustart. 
anil  many  other  vegetables,  flowers  and  weeds.  It 
comes  to  us  from  Great  Britain,  where  it  is  thought  U 
have  been  naturalized  from  some  more  eastern  Euro- 
pean country'-  It  is  often  found  growing  wild  in  moiv 
locations,  such  as  the  margins  of  streams,  in  cool  wood' 
and  damp  meadows,  and,  in  some  places,  notably  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  is  troublesome  as  a  weed.  IV 
botauical  description,  see  Cochlearia. 

The  root  is  perennial,  fleshy,  whitish  externally,  per* 
white  within,  conical  at  the  top,  cylindrical,  and,  urdili 
the  tap-roots  of  parsuips,  is  abruptly  branched  beK>* 
When  bruised,  h  emits  a  volatile  oil  of  strong.  pon«fM 
odor  and  hot,  biting  taste.  If  eaten  before  this  on 
evaporates,  it  "Is  highly  stimulant,  exciting  the  »tom 
ach  when  swallowed,  and  promoting  the  secretion",  f» 
peeially  that  of  urine.  Externally,  it  is  rubefacient.  It* 
chief  use  is  as  a  condiment  to  promote  appetite  and  in 
vigorato  digestion;  but  it  is  also  occasionally  employed 
In  medicine."  ( IT. S.  Dispensatory. )  As  a  table  relish, 
the  consumption  ,,f  Horse  radish  Is 
greater  attention  is  being  paiil  to  Its 
formerly.  Under  the  old  methods, 
profitable  returns  were  often  obtained, 
but  under  the  new,  profits  are  gener- 
ally highly  satisfactory  where  enemies 
are  not  very  troublesome.  The  sea- 
son of  fresh-grated  Horse  radish  runs 
almost  parallel  to  that  of  oysters,  with 
which  the  root  is  most  frequently  eaten 
in  this  country.  I'ngrated  roots  are, 
however,  kept  in  cold  storage  for 
summer  use.  since  roots  dug  at  that 
season  have  an  unpleasant  taste. 

Horse-radish  will  do  well  upon  al- 
most anv  soil  except  the  lightest  sand 
and  the  "heaviest  clay,  but  a  deep  loam 
of  medium  texture  and  moderate  rich- 
ness, well  supplied  with  humus  and 
moisiure,  will  produce  roots  of  the  best 
quality  and  the  largest  site.  In  dry 
soils  the  roots  will  be  small,  woody  and 
deficient  in  pungency;  in  wet,  small, 
succulent,  strong  tasting.  Drainage  is 
essential,  and  so  is  a  fairly  open  sub- 
soil. Hani  subsoil  induces  excessive 
branching  of  the  root.  Applications  of 
nitrogenous  manures  should  be  rather 
light,  commercial  fertilizers  rich  in 
potash  being  given  the  preference. 
Itolfs  recommends  a  mixture  contain- 
ing 10  percent  potash,  7  percent  phos- 
phoric acid.  4  per  cent  nitrogen.  600 
pounds  drilled  in  per  acre.  A  heavier 
application  broadcast  and  deeply 
plowed  under,  it  is  believed,  wonld 
give  better  results,  since  the  shaft  of 
the  root  is  less  likely  to  become  un- 
duly branched  when  the  food  is  below 
instead  of  above  and  around  It,  espe- 
cially when  the  sets  are  placed  hori- 
zontally. A  weeder  should  be  used  after  the  ham>» 
periodically  until  the  plants  are  an  inch  or  so  tall 
Thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  is  essential. 

Since  Horse  radish   rarely  produces  seeds,  cuttinj» 
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are  made  from  tho  roots,  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  thick  and  4-6  In.  long  (Pig.  1070).  To  facilitate 
planting  the  large-end  up,  the  upper  end  is  cut  off 
square  and  the  lower  oblique.  If  set  small-end  up 
no  growth  mar  result.  In  horizon- 
tal planting  this  special  rutting  is 
unnecessary.  Root  •  crowns  aro 
sometimes  used,  but  since  these 
develop  a  large  number  of  roots 
too  small  for  profitable  grating, 
they  are  employed  only  for  increas- 
ing stock. 

The  land  having  been  prepared, 
shallow  furrows  are  laid  off  30  in. 
apart  and  2-5  in.  deep,  according 
to  the  method  of  planting.  Sets  are 
planted  horixontally, vertically,  and 
at  all  intervening  angles,  the  large 
ends  being  made  to  point  in  one 
direction  to  facilitate  cultivation 
and  digging.  The  anglo  is  a  mut- 
ter of  choice,  good  returns  being 
obtained  in  each.  The  usual  dis- 
tance between  sets  is  about  12  in. 
Cultivation  is  given  after  every 
rain,  or  once  in  10  days,  until  the 
Irs.  shade  the  ground. 

IKmble-cropping  is  common  in 
Horse-radish  growing,  early  cab- 
bage, turnip  beeta  and  other  quick- 
maturing  plants  being  used.  The 
sets  are  dibbled  in  2—4  weeks  after 
the  first  crop,  vertically,  IS  in. 
asunder,  between  the  rows  of  cab- 
bage, which  are  not  less  than  2  ft. 
apart.  One.  management  answers 
for  both  crops  until  the  first  is  re- 
J,  when,  after  one  cultivation, 
arse  radish  usually  takes  full 
sion.  Deep  burying  of  the  bets  at  the  time  tho 
:  crop  is  planted  is  also  practiced,  tho  object,  as  In 
the  first  ease,  being  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  the 
former  until  the  latter  is  almost  mature. 

Horse-radish  makes  its  best  growth  in  the  cool  au- 
tumn, steadily  Improves  after  September,  and,  not  be- 
ing injured  by  frost  if  undug,  Is  usually  left  until  late 
before  harvesting  with  plow  or  spado.  Storage  in  pits 
Is  best,  since  the  roots  lose  less  of  their  erispness,  pun- 
geney  and  good  appearance  than  if  stored  in  cellars.  In 
trimming  for  storage,  the  lateral  mots  aro  saved  and 
buried  for  nest  season's  plsnting.  Exposure  to  air,  sun 
and  frost  robs  the  roots  of  their  good  qualities  and  in- 
jures their  vitality. 

The  insect  enemies  of  this  plant  are  those  that  attack 
•>ther  members  of  the  cabbage  family,  the  harlequin 
bug  being  the  most  dreaded.  Remedies  are  the  same  a* 
for  other  pests  of  this  group  of  plants.  Onlv  two  dis- 
eases have  been  reported,  and  these  are  seldom  trou- 
blesome. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  cities,  especially  where  oysters 
are  cheap,  this  crop  is  generally  profitable,  the  usual 
retail  price  being  10  cents  per  pint,  freshly  grated,  but 
without  vinegar.  This  quantity  weighs  a  scant  half 
pound.  The  cost  of  growing  pur  aero  is  about  as  fol- 
lows: CuttingsilO.OrtOWt:),^;  fertiliser  ( l.flOO  lbs. », 
♦17.50;  cultivation  ((■  times),  |6;  rent  of  land,  *."■;  plow- 
ing, wear  of  toots,  etc.,  93.50;  setting  roots,  nt  :t0  cents 
per  1,000,  $.'<  ;  total,  A  marketable  crop  varies 

from  3,000  to  C.OOO  pounds,  which  may  sometimes  be 
sold  as  high  as  5  cents  per  lb.  for  first-class  root,  and 
2S  cents  for  second  grade.  Usually,  however.  prices 
seldom  rise  above  4  cents  and  2  cents  for  the  two  grades. 
I'nder  good  cultivation,  the  proportion  of  No.  1  to  No.  2 
i-«ot  is  about  I  to  1  by  weight.  l*ower  prices  may  rule 
in  well  supplied  markets,  and  higher  in  poorly  furnished, 
and  when  sold  in  small  lots  to  retail  graters,  even  7  cunts 
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HORSE  BDOAR.  Symptoroi  tineloria. 
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).  CotlinMOHia. 

JLTURE  thortus  a  garden,  originally  an  In- 
closure;  eultura,  tocare  forortocultivate).  Horticulture 
Is  the  growing  of  (lowers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  of 
plants  for  ornament  and  fancy.  Incident  to  the  growing 
<>f  the  plants  are  all  thu  questions  of  plant- breeding, 
variation  of  plants  under  domestication,  aud  the  bear- 
ings and  applications  of  many  biological  and  physical 
sciences.  Primarily  it  is  an  art,  but  it  is  intimately  con- 
netted  with  science  at  every  point.  Prom  agriculture  it 
has  no  definite  boundary.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  department  of 
agriculture,  as  forestry  is;  for  agriculture,  in  its  largest 
meaning,  is  the  business  of  raising  products  from  the 
land.  It  is  customary,  however,  to  limit  the  word  agri- 
culture to  the  growing  of  grains,  forage,  bread-stuffs, 
textiles,  and  the  like,  and  to  the  raising  of  animals.  In 
this  restricted  application  it  is  practically  coordinate,  in  a 
rlassificatory  Bense.  with  forestry  and  Horticulture. 
Etymological!)-,  agriculture  Is  thu  tending  of  the  fields 
{a'gri,  field)  or  those  parts  which,  in  earlier  times,  lay 
beyond  the  fortified  or  protected  lnclosure,  or  at  least 
more  or  less  remote  from  the  residence;  Horticulture 
wasconcerned  with  the  area  within  the  iuelosure.  Equiv- 
alent to  Horticulture  in  etymology  is  gardening 
(Anglo-Saxon  gyrdan,  to  enclose,  to  which  the  verb  to 
gird  is  allied  I.  By  custom,  however,  gardtn  and  gar- 
dening denote  more  restricted  areas  aud  operations  than 
are  Implied  in  the  term  Horticulture.  The  word  para- 
dite  Is  connected  with  the  idea  of  an  lnclosure  and  a 
garden.  Early  gardening  books  of  the  Cyclopedia  type 
are  sometimes  known  as  paradina.  Parkinson's  famous 
Paradisus,  or  account  of  "a  garden  of  all  sorts  of  pleas- 
ant flowers,"  was  published  In  England  in  1629. 

The  only  demarcation  between  Horticulture  and  agri- 
culture is  the  line  of  custom.  Sweet  potatoes  are  usu- 
ally considered  to  be  a  horticultural  crop  in  North 
America,  particularly  In  the  northern  states,  but  round 
or  Irish  potatoes  aro  usually  classed  as  an  agricultural 
crop.  Nor  is  there  a  definite  division  between  Horticul- 
ture and  botany.  The  science  of  plants  is  botany;  yet  some 
of  the  most  significant  problems  relating  to  plants— their 
response  to  the  needs  of  man-are  ordinarily  resigned 
by  the  botanist  to  the  horticulturist.  Horticulture  is  a 
composite  of  botanical  and  agricultural  subjects. 

But  Horticulture  Is  more  than  all  this.  It  is  a  means 
of  expressing  the  art-sense.  Plant-forms  and  plant- 
colors  are  as  expressive  as  the  canvas  work  of  the 
painter.  In  some  respects  they  are  more  expressive, 
since  they  are  things  themselves,  with  individuality 
and  life,  not  tho  suggestions  of  things.  Tho  painter's 
work  excels  In  Its  power  to  suggest,  and  In  its  con- 
densed portrayal  of  expression.  But  the  essentials  of  a 
good  landscape  painting  often  can  be  presented  in  an 
artificially-made  landscape.  This  effort  to  plant  what 
the  artist  paints  is  modern.  It  is  strictly  not  Horticul- 
ture, although  Horticulture  is  contributory  to  tho  re- 
sults, as  pnint-muklng  Is  contributory  to  painting. 
Landscape  making  Is  fundamentally  a  fine  art.  In  this 
work  it  is  treated  under  lAtndseape  Gardening. 

Horticulture  divides  Itself  into  four  somewhat  coordi- 
nate branches  (Annals  Hort.  lH'JI,  125-I30): 
Pomology,  or  the  growing  of  fruits; 
Olericulture,  or  vegetable-gardening; 
Floriculture,  or  the  raising  of  ornamental  plants  for 

their  individual  uses  or  for  their  products; 
Landscape  Horticulture,  or  the  growing  of  plants  for 
their  use  in  the  landscape  (or  in  landscape,  garden- 
ing). 

In  tho  world  at  large,  floriculture  is  the  most  impor- 
tant as  measured  by  the  nunilwr  of  people  who  are  in- 
terested, and  by  the  number  of  species  of  plants  which 
are  irrown  (see  FlnriciiltHrr).  In  North  America,  pomol- 
ogy is  tho  most  important  in  respect  to  commercial 
supremacy.  North  America  is  the  great  fruit-growing 
country  of  the  world  (soo  Pomology) .  Relatively  speak- 
ing, vegetable  giirdeniug  is  undeveloped  in  the  New 
World-  Landscape  Horticulture  and  landscape  garden- 
ing will  appeal  to  a  constantly  enlarging  constituency 
with  the  growth  of  cnlture  and  of  leisure  and  the  deep- 
ening of  the  home  life. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  arc  few  horticulturists.  Tho 
details  are  too  many  to  allow  any  one  person  to 
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the  entire  range.  It  in  only  those  who  look  for  princi- 
ples who  survey  the  whole  Held,  i'ractitioiient  must 
confine  themselves  to  rather  close  bounds.  Consider 
that  no  less  than  2."*, 000  species  of  plants  are  in  cultiva- 
tion, each  having  its  own  requirements.  Consider  the 
great  number  of  species  which  are  actually  on  sale  in 
North  America,  as  registered  in  this  Cyclopedia.  The 
most  important  species  vary  immensely,  the  named  and 
recorded  forms  often  running  into  the  thousands;  and 
each  of  these  forms  has  particular  merits  and  often  par- 
ticular requirements.  Consider  that  the  requirements 
are  likely  to  be  different  in  any  two  place*,  and  that  the 
plants  are  profoundly  modified  by  changes  in  conditions 
or  in  treatment.  Consider  the  vugarios  of  markets, 
which  are  ruled  by  questions  of  fancy  more  than  by 

Suestions  of  necessity.  There  is  probably  no  art  in  which 
le  separate  details  are  so  many  as  in  Horticulture. 
Of  Horticulture  there  are  two  general  types,  —  that 
which  is  associated  immediately  with  the  home  life, 
and  that  which  is  undertaken  primarily  for  the  gaining 
of  a  livelihood.  The  former  is  amateur  Horticulture. 
Those  thlnjrs  are  grown  which  appeal  to  the  personal 
tastes:  they  are  grown  for  oneself.  The  latter  is  com- 
mercial Horticulture.  Those  things  arc  grown  which 
the  market  demands:  they  are  grown  for  others.  In  all 
countries,  commercial  Horticulture  is  a  relatively  late 
development.  General  agriculture  is  usually  the  pri- 
mary means  of  earning  a  living  from  the  soil.  For  the 
most  part.  Horticulture  comes  only  with  the  demand  for 
the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  life  :  it  does  not  deal 
with  what  we  call  the  staples.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  sketch  to  trace  the  general  history  of  Horticulture. 
If  one  desires  such  outlines,  he  should  consult  the  Bohn 
edition  of  Pliny's  "Natural  History,"  Loudon's  "Ency- 
clopaedia of  Gardening;"  G.  W.  Johnson's  "History  of 
English  Gardening;"  Amherst's  "  History  of  Gardening 
in  England  ;"  Sieveking's  "Gardens,  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern;" Jiiger's  "Gartenkunst  uud  Girten,  sonst  und 
jctzt;"  HUttig's  "Geschichte  des  Gartenbaues  ;•  the 
historical  chapters  of  Andre's  "L'Art  des  Jardins." 
For  the  histories  of  cultivated  plants,  see  DeCandolle's 
"Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants;"  Hehn  &  Stallybrass' 
"Wanderings  of  Plants  and  Animals  from  their  first 
Home;"  Pickering's  "Chronological  History  of  Plants." 

In  North  America  there  wns  little  commercial  Horti- 
culture before  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
There  were  excellent  home  gardens  more  than  a  century 
ago,  in  which  many  exotic  plants  were  growing;  yet,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  population,  these  (rardens  were 
Isolated.  The  status  of  any  modern  time  is  accurately 
reflected  in  its  writings,  it  may  he  well,  therefore,  to 
brlnit  In  review  the  leading  earlv  horticultural  writing  of 
this  country.  Few  studies  have  been  made  of  our  hor- 
ticultural history.  The  best  is  the  introductory  sketch, 
by  Robert  Manning,  in  the  "History  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society."  18Ho.  For  its  field.  Blade's 
"Evolution  of  Horticulture  in  New  England,"  18%,  is 
Interesting.  In  a  still  narrower  field,  Roardman's  "Ag- 
ricultural Bibliography  of  Maine  "  is  critical  nnd  inval- 
uable. The  chapter  on  "American  Horticulture,"  by  Al- 
fred Henderson,  In  Dcpew's  "One  Hundred  Years  of 
American  Commerce,"  1*9.1,  presents  the  commercial 
side  of  the  subject.  Another  frairment  of  the  history  is 
presented  iii  the  writer  s  "Sketch  of  the  Evolution  of 
our  Native  Fruits,"  1H9*.  Histories  from  several  points 
of  view  are  presented  111  the  "  Florists"  Exchange  "  for 
March  30,  IH9.1;  ami  the  writer  has  incorporated  ports 
of  his  own  contribution  to  that  history  in  the  sketch 
which  follows. 

The  earliest  writings  on  American  plants  were  by 
physicians  and  naturalists  who  desired  to  exploit  the 
wonders  of  the  newly  discovered  hemisphere.  The 
earliest  separate  writing  is  probably  that  of  Nieolo 
Monar.les  on  the  products  of  the  New  World,  which  was 
published  in  Seville  in  parts,  from  I  "Mm  to  1.171.  The 
completed  treatise  was  translated  into  Italian,  Latin. 
English  and  French.  Monanles  is  now  remembered  to 
us  in  the  genus  Monnrda,  one  of  the  mint  tribes.  He 
wrote  of  the  medicinal  and  poisonous  plants  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  gave  pictures,  some  of  them  fantasti- 
cal. His  picture  of  tobacco  is  not  greatly  inaccurate, 
however;  and  It  has  the  distinction  of  being  probably 
the  first  picture  extant  of  the  plant,  if  not  of  any  Ameri 
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can  plant.  This  picture  is  here  reproduced  (Fig.  1977' 
exact  sixe,  to  show  the  style  of  illustration  of  three 
hundred  years  ago.  Jacques  Cornutus  is  generally  suj> 
posed  to  have  been  the  first  writer  on  American  plant* 
His  work,  "Canadensiuni  Plantaruni."  appeared  in  1635 
and  it  also  had  pictures.  One  of  the  earliest  writers  on 
the  general  products  and  conditions  of  the  northern 
country  was  John  Josselvn,  who,  in  1672.  published  » 
book  entitled  "New  England's  Rarities  discovered  in 
Birds,  Beasts,  Fishea,  Serpents,  and  Plants  of  that 
Country,"  and  In  1674  a  second  volume,  "An  Account  of 
Two  Voyages  to  New  England,  made  during  the  year* 
1638,  1663."  The  "Rarities"  gives  specific  accounts  "f 
many  plants,  together  with  pictures  of  a  few  of  then 
as,  for  example,  the  pitcher  plant.  He  mentions  thr 
plants  which  had  become  naturalised  from  Europe 
There  is  also  a  list  "Of  inch  Garden  Herbs  (amongv 
us)  as  do  thrive  there,  and  of  such  as  do  not,"  The 
list,  the  earliest  record  of  the  kind,  is  here  trmnaenbed 

Sorrel. 

1'nm.ley. 

Mangold. 

Kn-iwli  Mallowes. 

Chervel. 

Burnet. 

Winter  Savory. 

Summer  Savory. 

Time. 

8a«a. 

Carrata. 

Parsnips  of  a  prodigious  sun. 

Red  Hcetea. 

Radishes. 

Turnips. 

Purslaln. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley,  which  commonly  degenerates  into  Oata. 
Oatt. 

Pease  of  all  sorts,  and  the  best  In  the  World  ;  I  never  beonl 
of.  nor  did  see  in  eight  Yean  time,  one  Worm  eaten  Pea. 
Garden  Bcan». 

Naked  Oata.  there  called  Silpee,  an  excellent  grain  used  In 
steed  of  Oat  Meal,  they  dry  it  in  an  Oven,  or  in  a  Pan  npenli.* 
fire,  then  beat  it  small  in  a  Mutter. 

Spear  Mint. 

Row,  will  hardly  grow. 

Fetherfew  prwsticreth  exceedingly. 

Southern  Wood,  is  no  Plant  for  this  Country.  Nor 

Rosemary.  Nor 

Hayes. 

Wlilte  Saltan  groweth  pretty  well,  so  doth 
Lavender  Cotton.  But 
Lavender  is  not  for  the  climate. 
Penny  Royal. 
SmaUedge, 

Ground  Ivy,  or  Ale  Hoof. 
Otlly  Flowers  will  continue  two  Years. 
Fennel  must  1*  taken  up.  and  kept  in  a  warm  Cellar  all  WlnU- 

Housleek  prospcrcth  notably. 
Holly  hocks. 

Enula  Cnmpana,  in  two  Years  time  the  Root*  rot. 
t'omferie,  with  white  Flowers. 
Coriander,  and 
Dill,  and 

Annis  thrive  exceedingly,  but  AnnU  Seed,  as  also  the  Seed  o? 
Fennel,  seldom  come  to  maturity  :  the  Seed  of  An  nil  it  east 
munly  eaten  with  a  fly. 

Clary  never  lastn  but  one  Summer,  the  Roots  rot  with  tlr 

Frost 

Sparagns  thrives  exceedingly,  so  does 
Garden  Sorrel,  and 
Sweet  Hryer.  or  Ktflantine. 
Uloodwort  hut  sorrily,  but 
Patlenre.  and 

Rn«ii*h  Rose*,  very  pleasantly. 

Celandine,  by  the  West  Country  men  called  Keuniag  Wort, 
grows  twit  slowly. 

Miisrhata,  as  well  as  In^England^  ^      ^  ^ 

Tansie. 

Musk  Meltons  are  better  than  our  English,  and 

Cucumbers. 

I'omiiion*.  there  he  of  several  kinds  some  proper  to  t>- 
Coiiutry.  they  nre  dryer  then  our  English  Pom  pious,  and  bri 
ler  tasted:  you  may  eat  them  green. 

Tuekerman  comments  as  follows  on  the  above  llrt» 
"The  earliest,  almost  the  only  account  that  we  have  of 
the  (rardens  of  our  fathers,  after  they  had  settled  them 
selves  in  their  AVir  England,  and  had  tamed  it*  rugged 
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exsaaU  to  obedience  to  English  husbandry.  What  with 
their  garden  beans,  and  Indian  beans,  and  pease  ('as 
good  as  ever  I  vat  in  England,'  says  Higginson  in  1029) ; 
their  berta,  parxnlps,  turnips,  and  carrots  ('our  turnips, 
parsnips,  and  carrots  are  both  bigger  and  sweeter  than 
U  ordinary  to  be  found  in  England,'  says  the  same  rev- 
erend writer);  their  cabbages  and  asparagus,— both 
thriving,  we  are  told,  exceedingly ;  their  radishes  and 
lettuce;  their  sorrel,  parsley,  chervil,  and  marigold,  for 
pot-herbs;  and  their  sage,  thyme,  savory  of  both  kinds, 
clary,  anise,  fennel,  coriander,  spearmint,  and  penny- 
royal, for  sweet  herbs,  — not  to  mention  the  Indian  pom- 
pions  and  melons  and  squanter-squashes,  'and  other  odde 
traits  of  the  country.'-the  first-named  of  which  bad  got 
to  be  so  well  approved  among  the  settlers,  when  Josse- 
lyn  wrote  in  1672,  that,  what  he  calls  'the  ancient  New- 
England  standing  dish'  (we  may  call  it  so  now!)  was 
mxle  of  them;  and,  Anally,  their  pleasant,  familiar 
dowers,  lavender-cotton  and  hollyhocks  and  satin  ('we 
eaUl  this  hcrbe,  In  Norfolke,  sattin,'  says  Gerard;  'and, 
among  our  women,  it  is  called  honestie')  and  gillyflow- 
ers, which  meant  pinks  as  well,  and  dear  English  roses, 
and  eglantine,  — yes,  possibly,  hedges  of  eglantine,— 
aurely  the  garden's  of  New  England,  flfty  years  after  the 
settlement  of  the  country,  were  as  well  stocked  as  they 
were  a  hundred  and  flfty  years  after.  Nor  were  the  flr«t 
planters  long  behindhand  in  fruit.  Even  at  his  first 
▼isit.  in  1K(9,  our  author  was  treated  with  '  half  a  score 
of  very  fair  pippins,'  from  the  Governor's  Island  in 
Boston  Harbor;  though  there  was  then,  be  says,  'not 
one  apple  tree  nor  pear  planted  yet  in  no  part  of  the 
eountrey  but  upon  that  island.'  Hut  he  has  a  much  bet- 
ter account  to  give  in  1671:  'The  quinces,  cherries, 
damsons,  set  the  daraea  a  work.  Marroalad  and  pre- 
served damsons  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  house.  Our 
fruit  trees  prosper  abundantly, -apple  trees,  pear  trees, 
quince  trws,  cherry  trees,  plum  trees,  barberry  tree*. 
I  have  observed,  with  admiration,  that  the  kernels  sown, 
or  the  succors  planted,  produce  as  fair  and  good  fruit, 
without  grafting,  as  the  tree  from  whence  they  were 
taken.  The  eountrey  is  replenished  with  fair  and  large 
orchards.  It  ww  affirmed  by  one  Mr.  Woolcut  (a  magis- 
trate in  Connecticut  Colony),  at  the  Captain's  messe 
(of  which  I  was),  ahiard  the  ship  I  came  home  in.  that 
be  made  Ave  hundred  hogsheads  of  syder  out  of  his  own 
orchard  in  one  year.'—  I'oyagt*,  p.  ISSMJO.  Our  bar- 
berry bashes,  now  so  familiar  inhabitants  of  the  hedge- 
rows of  eastern  Now  England,  should  seem  from  Ibis 
to  have  come,  with  the  eglantines,  from  the  gardens  of 
the  first  settlers.  Barberries  'are  planted  in  most  of  our 
English  gardens.'  says  Gerard."  Relics  of  .losselyu's 
time  still  persist  in  old  apple  trees  in  New  England 
(Fig.  1078).  The  foregoing  lisU  and  remarks  show  that 
the  colonists  early  brought  their  familiar  home  plants  to 
the  new  country :  and  there  are  many  collateral  evidences 
of  the  same  character.  There  was  long  and  arduous  ex- 
perimenting with  plants  and  methods.  Several  things 
which  were  tried  on  a  large  scale  failed  so  completely, 
either  from  uncongenial  conditions  or  for  economic  rea- 
sons, that  they  are  now  unknown  to  us  as  commercial 
crops;  amongst  these  are  indigo,  silk  and  the  wine  grape. 
The  histories  of  these  things  can  be  traced  only  as  a 
refrain  is  rotetnporary  writing.  Indian  corn,  tobacco 
and  cotton  early  became  the  great  staple  crops. 

The  Indians  cultivated  corn,  beans,  pumpkins  and 
other  plants  when  America  was  discovered.  They  soon 
adopted  some  of  the  fruits  which  were  introduced  by 
the  colonists.  William  Penn  and  others  found  peaches 
among  the  Indians.  Orchards  of  peaches  and  apples 
were  found  in  western  New  York  by  Sullivan's  raid 
against  the  Six  Nations  in  revolutionary  times.  .Insselyn. 
Roger  Williams,  Wood  and  others  speak  of  the  corn 
and  squashes  of  the  Indians.  The  word  squash  Is 
adopted  from  the  Indian  nM.me,  nquonlrrtqiimh ,  <mk>tla- 
njunth,  ot  iMqottttrttiHath.  C. Clones,  in  his  "History 
of  Georgia,"  in  describing  the  exploration*  of  lie  Soto, 
says  that  before  reaching  the  Indian  town  of  Canasa- 
gua  (whose  location  was  in  Gordon  county,  Georgia), 
DeSoto  "  was  met  by  twenty  men  from  the  village,  each 
bearing  a  basket  of  mulberries.  This  fruit  was  here 
abundant  and  well  flavored.  Plum  and  walnut  trees 
ware  growing  luxuriantly  throughout  the  country,  at- 
taining a  size  and  beauty,  without  planting  or  pruning, 


which  could  not  he  surpassed  in  the  irrigated  and  well- 
cultivated  gardens  of  Spain."  For  critical  notes  on  the 
plants  cultivated  by  the  American  aborigines,  see  Gray 
and  Trumbull,  Amur.  Jouru.  of  Science,  vol.  25  (April, 
May),  vol.  26  (August). 

"Fruit  growing  among  the  Indians  of  Georgia  and 
Alabama  in  the  early  history  of  these  states,"  writes 
Berckmans,  "is  demonstrated  by  the  large  quantity  of 
peivches  which  the  Indian  traders  of  the  early  colonial 
period  found  growing  In  the  ('reek,  Cherokee  and  Choc- 
taw villages.  It  Is  on  record  that  Indians  often  made 
long  trips  to  other  tribes  for  exchanging  various  articles 


1077.  Earliest  picture  of  an  American  plant. 

Monanles.  1371. 


of  their  making,  and  thus  the  seed  from  those  peach 
trees  was  undoubtedly  procured  from  the  Florida  In- 
dians, who,  in  turn,  procured  these  from  the  trees 
planted  by  the  Spanish  explorers.  The  peculiar  type  of 
'  Indian  poaches,'  found  throughout  the  South  and  rec- 
ognized by  the  downy  and  striped  fruit  and  purple 
bark  on  the  young  growth, was  introduced  from  Spain  and 
gradually  disseminated  by  the  Indians.  Apple-growing 
was  quite  extensively  carried  on  by  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians in  the  mountain  regions  of  Georgia,  Alabama  and 
North  Carolina.  The  trees  being  all  seedlings,  as  graft- 
ing was  likely  unknown  to  the  Red  Man,  vestiges  of  old 
apple  trees  originally  planted  by  these  denixeii*  of  tbe 
South  are  still  occasionally  found  in  upper  Georgia. 
Fifty  years  ago  a  large  collection  of  apples  was  Intro 
duced  into  cultivation,  and  to-day  many  of  the  best 
southern  winter  apples  owe  their  origin  to  the  Indian*, 
who  procured  the  first  seed*  from  traders." 

One  of  the  earliest  glimpses  of  plant-growing  In  the 
New  World  is  an  account  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions of  tbe  Royal  Society,  early  in  the  eighteenth 
centnry,  by  Chief  .Justice  Paul  Dudley,  of  Roxbury.near 
Boston.  In  the  Abridgement  «f  the  Transactions  are  tbe 
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following  notes,  amongst  other*,  uudcr  tho  date  1724: 
"The  plant*  of  England,  a*  well  those  ot  the  flvlili 
and  orchards  a*  of  the  garden,  that  have  been  brought 
over  Into  New  England,  suit  very  well  with  tho  soil,  and 
grow  to  perfection.  The  apples  are  an  good  as  those  of 
England,  and  loolc  fairer,  aa  well  as  tho  pears;  hut  they 
have  not  all  of  the  sort-.    Tho  peaches  rather  excel 


1078.  Relic  ot  colonial  day* — apple  tree  at  3M  yeaia. 

those  of  England,  and  there  I*  no  trouhle  or  expence  of 
wall*  for  them;  for  tho  peach  trees  are  all  standard*, 
and  Mr.  Dudley  has  had,  in  his  own  garden,  700  or  800 
flne  peaches  of  the  rare-ripos,  growing  at  a  time  on  one 
tree.  •  •  •  The  peach  tree*  are  large  and  fruitful, 
and  commonly  bear  in  II  years*  from  the  stone.  •  *  • 
The  common  cherries  are  not  ho  good  as  the  Kentish 
cherries  of  England;  and  they  have  no  dukes,  or  heart- 
^herrics,  unless  in  two  or  three  gardens."  It  was  re- 
ported that  people  of  "late  years  have  run  much  upon 
orchards."  The  product  of  these  orchards  waa  chiefly 
eider.  "Some  of  llieirapple  trees  will  inakeG,  some  have 
made  7  barrels  of  cider:  but  this  is  not  common;  and 
the  apples  will  yield  from  7  to  9  bushels  for  a  barrel  of 
cider:  a  good  apple  tree  will  measure  from  fi  to  10  feet 
in  girt."  Dudley  mentions  a  bloomless  apple,  anil  "the 
tree  was  no  graft."  In  common  wiih  oilier  new  countries. 
New  Euglitnd  astonished  persons  with  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  plants.  "An  onion,  set  out  for  seed,  will 
rise  to  4  feet  9  inches  in  height.  A  parsnip  will  reach  to 
s  feet;  red  orriee  (orach  |  will  mount  9  feet:  white  or- 
rice  8.  In  the  pastures  lie  measured  seed  nmllen  9  feet 
2  inches  in  height,  nod  one  of  the  common  thistles  al>ovc 
*"  foet."  Record  is  made  of  n  pumpkin  vine  which  grew 
unattended  In  a  pasture.  It  made  a  single  stein  which 
"ran  along  over  several  fences,  nod  sprcml  over  a  large 
piece  of  ground  fur  and  wide."  "From  this  single  vine 
were  gathered  L't'Ht  pumpkins;  one  with  nuother  as  large 
as  a  half  peck;  enough  in  the  whole,  to  till  a  large 
tumbrel,  besides  a  considerable  numltcr  of  small  ami 
unripe  pumpkins."  Indinn  corn  was  "the  nn>st  proline 
grain."  Mr.  Dudley  did  led  accept  the  notion  that  the 
mixing  of  corn  is  due  to  the  intermingling  of  the  roots, 
but  thought  that  it  was  brought  almut  through  the 
agency  of  the  wind.  He  also  noted  that  the  hop  and  the 
ninning  kidney  beau  twine  in  opposite  directions  on 
their  support. 

The  colonial  ornamental  gardens  were  unlike  our  nnii 
in  the  rcdative  poverty  of  plants,  in  the  absence  of  the 
landsrn|ie  arrangement,  in  the  rarity  of  greenhouses,  and 
the  lack  of  smooth-shaven  lawns  (for  the  lawn  mower 


was  not  Invented  till  this  century)-  These  gardens 
were  of  two  general  types:  the  unconventional  person*! 
garden,  without  form  but  not  void  (Fig.  1079),  in  which 
things  grew  in  delightful  democracy;  the  conventional, 
Imjx- bordered,  geometrical  garden,  in  which  things  grew 
in  most  respectful  aristocracy.  (Plate  XIV.)  Ther* 
were  many  Interesting  aud  elaborate  private  gardens  is 
the  colonial  days.  One  of  the  earliest  and  best  was  that 
of  Governor  Peter Stuyvesant,  of  New  Amsterdam  (New 
York,  near  Third  Avenue),  known  as  the  "Bouwene,- 
where  40  or  60  negro  slaves,  and  also  white  servant*, 
were  kept  at  work.  "The  road  to  the  city  had  »n-en  put 
in  good  condition,  and  shade  trees  were  planted  on  earb 
side  where  it  crossed  the  Governor's  property."  The 
Bowery  of  these  degenerate  days  has  lost  the  Edcndikr 
features  which  distinguished  its  illustrious  progenitor. 

Excellent  gardens  were  attached  to  the  residences  of 
wealthy  persons  by  the  middle  of  last  century,  and  prole 
ably  earlier,  and  they  were  said  to  have  been  encour 
aged  by  the  example  and  precept  of  Washington.  There 
are  records  of  many  large  and  meritorious  collections  of 
plants  a  century  and  more  ago.  William  Hamilton'* 
collection  at  Philadelphia  was  one  of  the  best,  and  it 
contained  a  large  collection  of  exotics.  It  flourished  to- 
wards the  close  of  last  century,  and  was  broken  up  in 
IK28.  William  Jackson  began  "a  highly  interesting  col- 
lection of  plants  at  his  residence  in  I/ondongrove,"  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1777.  About  1H00  Joshua  and  t»amuel  Pierce. 
E"ast  Marlborough,  Pa.,  "began  to  adorn  their  premises 
by  tasteful  culture  and  planting."  and  by  the  establish 
ment  of  an  arboretum  of  evergreens.  The  most  famou* 
botanic  garden  which  North  America  has  ever  had  wa» 
John  Bat-tram's,  established  at  Philadelphia  in  1728.  It 
contained  a  great  collection  of  native  plants,  and  some 
of  the  trees  are  now  amongst  the  most  valued  landmarks 
of  the  city.  Bartmin  was  a  skilful  farmer  and  gardener, 
and  his  sons,  John  and  William,  inherited  bis  taste* 
and  continued  the  garden.  The  elder  Bart  nun  was 
probably  the  first  American  to  perform  successful  ex 
periments  in  hybridization.  Bartram's  house  <  Fig.  10*01, 
built  by  himself,  is  still  one  of  the  sights  of  the  environ* 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  site  of  the  garden,  with  many 
of  the  old  trees  stand  lug,  Is  now  happily  a  public  park. 
Bartram's  cousin,  Humphry  Marshall,  established  a  bo- 
tanic garden  at  West  Bradford,  in  Che»ter  county.  Pa., 
in  177:1.  John  Bartram's  name  is  preserved  to  as  In  the 
moss  Bartramia.  and  Marshall1*  in  the  genus  Marshall!*, 


uppHed  to  email  Composite  of  the  eastern  states.  The 
Elgin  botanic  garden,  near  New  York,  was  established 
in  1X01  by  David  Hosack,  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
of  the  keenest  sympathies  with  rural  occupations,  fie 
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is  now  remembered  in  the  in- 
teresting genu*  Uosackla.  one 
<>f  tbe  Leguiuinos*.  A  botanic 
garden  was  established  at 
Charleston.  S.  C.,  about  1804, 
and  one  in  Maryland  about  the 
•unit  time.  The  Botanic  Gar- 
den at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  wan 
l>egun  in  1)40.'),  an  institution 
which,  together  with  the  Pro- 
fesaorNhip  of  Natural  History 
at  Cambridge,  was  founded 
largely  through  tbe  efforts  of 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
l*TT>moting  Agriculture.  The 
society  subscribed  $500  for 
the  purpose,  and  raised  more 

Early  Gknkoal  WRrmraa. 
-The  progress  of  Horticul- 
ture may  be  traced  in  the 
t>ooks  devoted  to  the  subject. 
The  earliest  writings  did  not 
separate  Horticulture  from 
agriculture.  The  only  work 
exclusively  devoted  to  agri- 
cultural matters  which  ap- 
in  America  before  the 
olution  seems  to  have 
been  the  "Essays  upon  Field- 
Husbandry,"  begun  In  1748 
and  completed  In  1 759,  by  Rev. 
Jared  Kliot.  of  Killingworth. 

•  'onn. ,  grandson  of  the  famous 
apostle  Eliot.  (See  A'liol.)  "There  are  sundry  books 
on  husbandry  wrote  In  England,"  said  Eliot,  in  his  pre- 
face. "Having  read  all  on  that  subject  I  could  obtain; 
yet  anch  Is  the  difference  of  climate  and  Method  of 
Management  between  them  and  us,  arising  from  Causes 
that  mast  make  thorn  always  differ,  so  that  those  Books 
are  not  very  Useful  to  us.  Resides  this,  the  Terms  of 
Art  made  use  of  are  so  unknown  to  us.  that  a  great 
deal  they  Write  is  quite  unintelligible  to  the  generality 
•>f  New-Kngland  Readers." 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  J.  Hector  St.  John's 
"Letters  from  an  American  Parmer  "appeared,  although 
'the  troubles  that  convulsed  the  American  colonies  had 
not  broken  out  when  •  •  •  some  of  the  •  •  • 
letters  were  written."  For  a  period  of  twenty-five  years 
following  the  close  of  the  war  the  condition  of  our  agri- 
culture, and  of  all  American  institutions,  was  minutely 
unfolded  to  the  world  through  the  writings  of  many 
travelers,  English  and  French,  who  ramie  inquisitive 
journeys  into  the  new  country.  Strickland,  an  English 
traveler,  wrote  In  1801  that  "land  In  America  affords 
little  pleasure  or  profit,  and  appears  in  a  progress  of 
continually  affording  less.  •  •  •  Land  in  New  York, 
formerly  producing  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  now  produces 
only  10.  •  •  •  Little  profit  can  lie  found  In  tbe 
present  mode  of  agriculture  of  this  country,  and  I  ap- 
prehend it  to  be  a  fact  that  it  affords  a  bare  subsistence. 

♦  •  •  Decline  has  pervaded  all  the  states."  There  is 
abundant  evidence,  including  a  painstaking  inquiry 
made  by  Washington,  to  show  that  agriculture  was  at  a 
low  state  at  the  close  of  tbe  century.  It  was  In  striking 
contrast  to  its  status  a  hundred  years  later,  notwith- 
standing the  lugubrious  writings  of  the  present  time. 

There  was  early  development  of  the  garden  desire  in 
tho  South  as  well  as  in  the  North.  In  South  Carolina 
appeared  the  earliest  Amerleati  horticultural  book  of 
which  we  have  any  record.  This  book  is  no  longer  ex- 
tant,  and  it  is  known  to  this  generation  chiefly  or  wholly 
from  the  following  page  in  Ramsav's  "History  of  South 
Carolina,"  ItVYJ:  "The  planters  of  Carolina  have  derived 
so  great  profits  frora  the  cultivation  of  rice,  indigo  |see 
Indigo)  and  cotton  that  they  have  alwavs  too  much 
neglected  the  culture  of  gardens.  The  high  price  of 
their  staple  commodities  in  every  period  has  tempted 
them  to  aacriflco  convenience  to  crops  of  a  marketable 
quality.  There  are  numbers  whose  neglected  gardens 
neither  afford  flowers  to  regale  the  senses,  nor  the  vege- 
tables necessary  to  the  comfort  of  their  families,  though 
they  annually  receive  considerable  sums  in  money  for 


10*).  Bartram's  house  as  it  was  in  18Q5.   Built  in  1730- Jl. 

In  1  lie  nKircin  i-  t ti •■  P.tn-  |*Mir,  nu-<"il  liy  Bnrlrnm  fnim 
n  vpillini;  mti(  from  KiikIutkI  in  1  7iU(  liy  I^niy  IVlre.  Tli« 
tree  Mill  b..:i[>. 


their  crops  sent  to  market.  To  this  there  have  been 
some  illustrious  exceptions  of  persons  who  cultivated 
gardens  on  a  large  scale,  both  for  use  and  pleasure.  The 
first  that  can  be  recollected  is  Mrs.  Lamboll,  who,  before 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  improved  the  south- 
west extremity  of  King  street  [Charleston!,  in  a  garden 
which  was  richly  stored  with  flowers  and  other  curiosi- 
ties of  nature,  in  addition  to  all  the  common  vegetables 
for  family  use.  She  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Logan  and 
Mrs.  Hopton.  who  cultivated  extensive  gardens  in  Meet- 
ing, George  and  King  streets,  on  lands  now  covered  with 
houses.  The  former  reduced  the  knowledge  she  had  ac- 
quired by  long  experience  and  observation  to  a  regular 
system,  which  was  published  after  her  death,  with  the 
tltleof  'The  Gardener's  Kalendar;'  and  to  this  day  regu- 
lates the  practice  of  gardens  in  and  near  Charlestown." 
Ramsay  records  that  Mrs.  Martha  Logan  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Daniel,  one  of  the  last  proprietary  gover- 
nors of  South  Carolina.  "Mrs.  Logan  was  a  great  flo- 
rist, and  uncommonly  fond  of  a  garden.  She  was  seventy 
years  old  when  she  wrote  her  treatise  on  gardening,  and 
died  in  1779,  aged  77  years." 

The  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  be  taken 
as  a  convenient  starting  point  for  a  narrative  of  the 
evolution  of  American  Horticulture.  At  that  time  Hor- 
tieultttre  liegan  to  attain  some  prominence  as  distinct 
from  general  agriculture,  and  the  establishment  of 
peace  after  the  long  and  depleting  war  with  England 
had  turned  the  attention  of  the  best  citizens  afresh  to 
tbe  occupation  of  the  soil.  The  example  of  Washington, 
in  returning  to  the  farm  after  a  long  and  honorable  pub- 
lic career,  no  doubt,  exerted  great  influence.  His  agri- 
cultural correspondence  was  large,  and  much  of  it  was 
published  at  the  opening  of  the  century.  His  correspon- 
dence with  Arthur  Young  and  Sir  John  Sinclair  will  be 
found  in  volumes  published  In  London  In  ItfOOand  1801, 
in  Alexandria  in  IWO.I.  and  in  Washington  in  1*47.  De- 
tails respecting  the  management  of  his  plantations  com- 
prise vol.  iv.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Ixing  Island  His- 
torical Society,  1KH<.». 

It  was  not  until  1780.  however,  that  an  indigenous  and 
distinctly  agricultural  treatise  other  than  Eliot's  ap- 
peared In  America.  At  that  time,  the  Kev.  Samuel 
Deane,  vice-president  of  Bowdoin  College,  published  bis 
"New  England  Farmer,  or  Oeorgical  Dictionary."  a  cy- 
clopedic work  of  the  state  of  American  agriculture. 
This  passed  to  a  second  edition  In  1797,  and  to  a  third  in 
IKS.  (See  flranr.)  In  17M1J.  H.  Bordley  published  in 
Philadelphia  "Essay*  and  Notes  on  Husbandry."  Other 
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early  works  n« 
1783,  Varlo'a  « 


not  be  mentioned  hero.  An  early  as 
"New  System  of  Husbandry"  was  printed 
in  Philadelphia.  It  is  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  book, 
and  it  was  written  by  a  man  who  had  had  remarkable 
experiences.  Ho  was  not  an  American,  and  the  work 
first  appeared  in  the  old  country;  but  Varlo  had  lived 
in  this  country,  and  was  in  sympathy  with  the  American 
people.  The  book  contained  a  "  Farmer's  and  Kitchen 
Garden  Calendar."  In  1792  there  appeared  anonymously, 
from  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  the  third  edition  of  Ar- 
thur Young's  "Rural  Economy, "  which  excellently  dis- 
play*  that  nuted  author's  catholicity  of  view.  He  ar- 
gues strongly  for  experiments  and  for  the  establishing 
of  agricultural  Journals.  This  book  first  appeared  in 
London,  in  1770. 

At  the  opening  of  the  century,  Sir  Humphry  Daw 
had  not  illumined  the  science  of  agricultural  chemistry, 
and  men  were  even  disputing  as  to  what  the  food  of 
plants  is.  The  "bum-baking"  or  "devonshiring" of  the 
land  — burning  the  sod  and  scattering  the  ashes  over  the 
field  — was  stul  recommended  ;  and  in  1799  James  An- 
derson's "  Essay  on  Quick-lime  as  a  Cement  and  as  a 
Manure,"  was  given  an  American  edition  in  Boston.  It 
is  easy  to  see  from  these  facts  that  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  the  science  of  agriculture  were  vague  and 
crude  a  century  ago.  Near  the  close  of  the  last  centurv, 
Deane  wrote  that"the  alarming  effect  of  the  present  low 
state  of  husbandry  is,  that  we  are  necessitated  to  im- 
port much  of  our  food  and  clothing,  while  wo  are  in- 
capable of  making  proportionablo  remittances  in  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  or  in  anything  else." 

The  earliest  book  on  a  horticultural  subject  known  to 
have  been  published  in  North  America,  excepting  Mrs. 
Logan's,  was  an  American  edition  of  Marshall's  "Intro- 
duction to  the  Knowledge  and  Practice  of  Gardening," 
Boston,  1799.  The  first  indigenous  horticultural  book 
appeared  in  1804,  "The  American  Gardener,"  by  John 
Gardluer  and  David  Hepburn.  It  was  published  at 
Washington.  This  book  hod  an  extensive  sale.  It  was 
revised  by  "a  citizen  of  Virginio,"  and  republished  in 
Georgetown,  D.  ('.,  in  1818.  A  third  edition  appeared  in 
1820.  (See  Hepburn.  |  This  book  was  followed  in  1806  by 
Bernard  M'Mahou's  excellent  and  voluminous  "Ameri- 
can Gardener's  Calendar."  in  Philadelphia.  Thin  work 
enjoyed  much  popularity,  and  the  eleventh  edition  ap- 
peared as  late  as  18-17.  For  fifty  years  it  remained  the 
best  American  work  on  general  gardening.  M'Mahou 
remembered  in  the  Mahoulo  barberies,  was  an  important 
personage.  He  was  largely  responsible  for  the  intro- 
duction into  cultivation  of  the  plants  collected  by  Lewis 
and  Clark.  These  early  books  were  calendars,  giving 
advice  for  the  successive  months.  They  were  made  on 
the  plan  then  popular  in  England,  a  plan  which  has  such 
noteworthy  precedent  as  the  excellent  "  Kulcndarium 
Hortcnsu  "  of  John  Evelyn,  which  first  appeared  in  1GM, 
and  went  to  nine  regular  editions.  Other  early  books  of 
this  type  were  "An  old  gardener's  '  Practical  American 
Gardener,'"  Baltimore,  1819  and  1822;  Thorburns  "Gen- 
tleman's and  Gardener's  Kalendar,"  New  York,  the  third 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1821  ;  Roltert  Squihb's 
"Gardener's  Calendar  for  the  States  of  North  Carolina, 
South-Carolina,  and  Georgia,"  Charleston,  1827. 

The  first  indigenous  book  written  on  the  topical  plan, 
treating  subject  by  subject,  whs  t'uxe's  fruit  book.  1817; 
the  second  appears  to  have  been  CohlH»tt's  "American 
Gardener,"  published  at  New  York  in  1819,  in  l^mdon 
in  1821,  and  which  passed  through  subsequent  editions. 
This  William  Cobbett  is  the  one  who  edited  the  feder- 
alist paper  in  Philadelphia  known  as  "  Peter  Porcupine  s 
Gazette,"  and  whose  attack  upon  l>r.  Rush's  treatment 
of  yellow  fever  brought  against  him  a  judgment  for 
damages,  and  which  decided  him  to  return  to  England 
in  18(H),  whence  he  bad  come,  by  way  of  France,  in  1792. 
In  London  he  again  took  up  political  writing,  and  in 
1817  he  retreated  to  America  to  escape  political  penal- 
ties, and  resided  upon  a  farm  on  Ixmg  Island  until  1819. 
Me  kept  a  seed  store  in  New  York  in  1818,  and  we  find 
Grant  Thorburn  disputing  with  him  i  n  the  "  Evening 
Post  "as  to  which  sold  the  better  rutabaga  seed  at  one 
dollar  a  pound.  Cohltctl,  it  seems,  claimed  to  have  been 
the  Introducer  of  this  vegetable,  also  known  as  the  Rus- 
sia turnip,  into  this  country  ;  but  Thorburn  retorts  that 
"In  the  year  I79G  a  large  field  of  these  turnips 
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raised  by  Wm.  Prout  on  that  piece  of  ground  now  occu- 
pied by  the  navy  yard,  at  the  city  of  Washington.*  H- 
completod  his  life  in  England,  becoming  a  volumroou* 
author  upon  political  and  economical  Bubjecu.  ( See  Cab- 
bett. )  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  connection  with  Urn 
dispute  about  the  turnips,  that  the  kohlrabi  was  ictro 
duced  about  the  same  time,  and  Deane  saya  of  it  m 


Two  old-time  flowers -Hollyhock  and 
Crown  Imperial. 

1797,  that  "whether  this  plant,  which  has  but  newS 
found  its  way  into  our  country,  is  hardy  enough  to  bre- 
thc  frost  of  our  winters,  I  suppose  is  yet  to  be  proved  ' 
It  was  recommended  to  be  grown  as  a  biennial,  w 
accounts  for  Deane's  fear  that  it  might  not  pais 
winters. 

Fessenden's  "New  American  Gardener,"  made  u[«ii 
the  topical  plan,  appeared  In  Boston  in  1828,  and  wei-t  t» 
various  editions  ;  and  from  this  time  on,  gardetiinr 
books  were  frequent.  Some  of  the  leading  early  author- 


th. 


are  Thomas  Bridgeman,  of  New  York  ;  Robert  Buist 
of  Philadelphia,  and  Joseph  Breek,  of  Boston. 

FmwKR-BooKs  axd  Fl.OBicri.TrKFj.-Thc  first  Amer. 
can  book  devoted  wholly  to  (lowers  was  prol.ablv  Roland 
Green's  "Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  Flowers,"  Boston 


.  lowers,  . 

1828.  Edward  Sayers  published  the  "American 
Harden  Companion,"  in  Boston,  in  1838.  From  1830  t. 
18r>0  there  appeared  many  of  those  superficial  and  fash 
ionnble  books,  which  deal  with  the  language  of  flowrrs 
unci  which  assume  that  the  proper  way  to  popularise 
botany  is  by  means  of  manufactured  sentiment. 

Green's  book  on  flowers  deserves  a  paragraph,  since 
it  enables  us  to  determine  what  were  tbo  leading  onu 
mental  plants  in  that  earlv  day  (1828).  The  full  title  of 
the  book  is  "A  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  Ornament.nl 
Flowers;  Comprising  Remarks  on  the  Requisite  Soil. 
Sowing,  Transplanting,  and  General  Management:  witl. 
Directions  for  the  General  Treatment  of  Bulbous  Flowt  r 
Roots,  Greenhouse  Plants,  etc."  It  comprises  only  <*' 
pages.  The  introductory  pages  give  general  directions; 
then  follow  two  annotated  lists,  one  of  annuals  and  In 
ennials  and  the  other  of  greenhouse  plants.  These  list* 
are  interesting,  also,  for  what  they  do  not  contain.  All 
the  plants  which  they  mention  arc  here  set  down: 

AXiCfAL  AXD 

Althasa  f rutex. 
Almond,  I louMc  flowering. 
Amaranthus  superbus, 
Amaranthus  tries 
Animated  Oats, 
Aster.  China, 
Auricula, 
Azalea  uudltlora, 
IV. 


BIKXXtAI. 


Hricr.  Sweet, 
Canterbury  Bell. 
Camattnn. 


<  'ntalpa, 

Cherry.  rVmble-flnwrrlnf , 
Chrysanthemum  Indieum, 
Clematis.    Aiutnm  (C 

tn/rifolia), 
nethra. 
Columbine, 
Convolvulus. 
Corehorm  Japoniros, 
Crocus, 

Cvpid^Car.  or  MojuVs  H.wd 
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AlfKlAt.  AXD  BIIXM1AL  FLOWIHS- Ton/ 

Daisy.  Mask  l 

Dwarf  BmU. 
Kg*  Plant. 
Eni>aUirium,  Blue. 
Rnphorbla  Lathyri*. 
Fading  Beauty.  «r  Morning 

Bride  (Snbivtai. 
Fir  (PinuibaUam**), 
Foxglove, 
r'rinc-  Tree. 

i..- ran  sum  ( Pelargonium), 
*  »&nlfri  AriBViirn. 
t>lyeioe.  Olaster-nowering, 
Uold«n  Coreopsis, 
tiolden  Everlasting  (Irran 

Hollyhock, 
H'nif  j  >uck]f, 
Hyacinth. 
Hydrsngr*. 
lee  Plant, 

Impnlit-uH  BaUamlua. 

!rt». 

I ^iCcrBtroTnia  Imlica, 

»rel.  Broad  Imtb<1  (Kal- 


Ijabnrtitim, 
I-ArWtpur. 


Uly. 

Lime    Plant    lPkxfoj>' y(f  >n 

Lychnadla  i  Phlox), 
Mew-reon    (DapJUw  Jfete- 
«). 


Myrtle. 
Narcl.su*. 
Naiturtlnm. 
l'nusion  Flower, 
Psony. 
Pea.  Sweet. 

IVvli,  Double  tlowerins. 
Pink. 

Perennial  Sunflower,  doable, 
Polyantha*. 

Pyrethrum  Parthcnium, 

Purple*  Hyacinth  Bean. 
Roue*. 

Roue  Acacia. 
Rose  colored  HibUeiu, 
Kadberkla, 
Scarlet  Caralia, 
Scarlet  Lychnis  (£.  Chalet 

itoniea). 
Siberian  Crab. 
Snow  ball  Tree. 
Snowberry, 

K»tc»-wood(  fyauni*  HrmMn), 
Spiderwort  { Trodr jcaniia  I , 
Spinea, 

Syrtnga,  or  Mock  Orange, 

krryTreo(  Kwtnpmtu), 
Sweet  Bay  ILaunis  noot(u). 
Sweet    William,    or  Poetic 

Pink, 
Tulip, 

Venetian  Snmar.  or  Fringe 
Tree. 

Violet,  blue  frngrnnt . 


Otr«XH(H>B  PLANTS. 


Lilies  of  the  valley. 

Ranunculuses, 

Anemone*. 

Single  and  Doable  Jonquil*. 

While  Lilies. 

R"«*-«. 

Tube  nine*, 

Permian  lri». 


Mitiiiini'lti', 

Vi-rlM-ri:>  trif..li:itv  or  Sweet 
Vervain. 

<  'iik-rii  «'nnden<, 
t\,i)).'lli»  .l«J>.it)ir.v 

lies"  H-*>\ 
Myrtle*. 


or  Japn- 


Tbese  lists  are  much  less  ample  than  those  of  M'Ma- 
bon,  oyer  twenty  years  earlier,  but  they  may  be  sup- 
posed to  Include  the  popular  and  ntoM  easily  (frown 
thing*.  They  will  lie  suggestive  to  those  who 
wl»h  to  make  "old-fashioned  gardens.*'  M'Mahon's 
ll.t  was  evidently  largely  compiled  from  Euro 
pean  sources.  Green  says  that  the  first  list 
(strangely  called  "annual  and  biennial  flowers") 
contain*  "such  plants,  shrubs  and  trees  as  are  of 
easy  cultivation,  generally  hardy."  The  second  list 
comprise*  "a  few  different  aorta  of  greenhouse 
plants"  "which  are  commonly  grown  in  rooms." 

The  first  American  book  to  be  devoted  to  a 
special  flower  was  Savers*  hook  on  the  dahlii>. 
Boston,  1839,  which  appeared  only  a  year  later 
than   Paxton'a  well-known  book   in  England. 

included  the  cactus.  The  next 


Special  flower  book  seems  to  have  been  Buists' 
"Rose  Manual,"  Philadelphia,  1841.  although  a 


ental  book  on  the  "Queen  of  Flowers"  had 
appeared  in  the  same  city  In  1841.  BuWt's  book 
went  to  at  lea*t  four  edition*.  It  was  followed  by 
Prince's  in  184*1,  and  by  S.  H.  Parson'*  "The 
Hose  :  Its  History,  Poetry,  Culture  and  Classifi- 
cation," 1846.  Parson's  book  went  to  a  revised 
edition.  Of  later  data  flower-books  there  are 
several  of  importance,  but  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  history  to  trace  more  than  the  beginnings 
of  American  floricultural  writing*. 

In  I  Kit)  appeared  a  book  in  French  in  New 
Orleans.  This  was  lieliuvre'*  "  Nouveau  Jardinier 
•le  la  Loutsiane."  It  was  a  small  book  of  2(N) 
pace*,  with  a  calendar  and  brief  directions  for 
the  growing  of  vegetables,  fruit*  and  flowers. 
Singularly  enough,  a  French  book  also  appeared 
at  the  other  extreme  of  the  country.  This  was 
Provancher's  "I*  Vcrger-Canadien,"  published 
in  Quebec  in  1872. 

The  writings  clearly  portray  the  tendencies  of  the 
floricultural  interests.  — from  the  formal-flower  Ideals  of 
the  dahlia  and  camellia  to  the  enormous  development 


of  the  cut-flower  Interest,  and  the  growth  within  the 
last  few  years  of  the  greater  love  of  plants  themselves. 
Palms  and  decorative  plants  are  now  almost  necessities, 
where  50  years  ago  tiey  would  have  been  the  luxury 
of  luxuries.  "There  has  been  a  radical  change  in  the 
character  of  the  flowers  used  for  cut-flower  purpose*," 
wrote  Alfred  Henderson  in  1895.  "Fifty  years  ago, 
camellia  flowers  retailed  freely  for  a  dollar  each,  and 
during  the  holidays  Philadelphia  used  to  send  thousands 
to  New  York  florists,  getting  $300  per  1,000;  while  roses 
went  begging  at  one-tenth  these  figures.  Now,  the  roso 
is  queeu,  and  the  poor  camellia  finds  none  so  poor  to 
do  her  reverence.  •  •  •  •  I  confidently  believe  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  compete  seri- 
ously with  the  foreign  grower  in  the  production  of  new 
varieties  of  roses."  William  Scott,  of  Buffalo,  makes 
the  following  comments  op  tendencies  in  floriculture: 
"About  the  year  1880,  tulips  and  narcissuses  began  to 
he  forced,  and  during  the  next  15  years  immense  quan- 
tities of  these  bulbs  were  imported  annually  from  Hol- 
land. As  the  methods  of  forcing  were  perfected  the 
market  became  overstocked,  and,  although  large  quan- 
tities arc  still  forced  for  the  winter  and  spring  months, 
they  are  not  now  in  the  same  favor  as  formerly,  and  the 
rose,  carnation,  violet,  lily-of -the- valley  and  mignonette 
are  still  the  favorites.  Orchids  are  not  yet  the  flower 
for  the  million,  but  there  Is  a  yearly  increasing  demand 
for  them,  and  at  present  the  showy  orchids,  such  as  the 
Cattleyas  and  I^ielias,  are  far  snort  of  the  demand. 
As  their  cultivation  is  more  generally  understood,  we 
look  for  a  very  steady  increase  in  the  number  grown, 
and  are  confident  that  the  supply  will  not  soon  exceed 
the  demand.  Within  the  past  5  or  6  years  a  marked  In- 
crease is  noticeable  in  the  use  of  plants  to  adorn  the 
home,  and  the  demand  is  for  an  expensive  class  of 
plants, -palms,  dracenas,  araucaria*  and  ferns  being 
among  those  mostly  used.  Now  few  homes  with  any 
pretension  to  luxury  or  even  comfort  are  without  a  few 
flne  plant*  scattered  through  the  rooms,  and  many  of 
our  modern  houses  are  provided  with  either  a  bay 
window  or  small  conservatory  for  the  accommodation  of 
plants."  See  Cut-Vlotcert  and  .r'forictifftir*. 

Early  Pomolooioal  Wkittxos.— It  U  in  the  potnolog- 
leal  writings  that  North  America  has  made  the  greatest 
contribution*  to  horticultural  literature.  William  For- 


1083.  Example  of  the  earliest  illustrations  of  American  fruiti. 

by  Com  in  1817. 


•yth's  excellent  "Treatise  on  the  Culture  and  Manage 
it  of  Fruit  Trees  "  appeared  in  l^ndon  in  1802,  and  it 
,  widely  read,  "an  impression  of  1.500  copies  (of  the 
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first  edition),  In  4to  having  been  sold  In  >  little  more 
than  eight  months."  An  American  edition,  by  William 
Cobbett,  appeared  in  Now  York  and  Philadelphia  in 

1802,  and  in  Albany  in  1803,  and  an  epitome  of  it  by  "an 
American  farmer."  was  published  in  Philadelphia  in 

1803.  The  first  American  pomological  book  wan  William 
Coxe's"Vicw  of  the  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees."  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia  in  1*17,  a  work  known  to  students 
of  horticultural  literature  for  the  uniform  completeness 
and  accuracy  of  its  descriptions.  A  feature  of  this 
excellent  work  are  the  many  woodcuts  of  varieties  of 
fruits.  Although  not  answering  the  requirements  <>f  the 
present  day,  they  were  considered  to  be  very  good  for 
tlii'  time  Kiel  fur  ii  new  country,  (die  of  them  is  here 
reproduced  (Fig.  10821  to  show  the  style  of  workman* 
■hip.  Coxe  had  100  woodcuts  of  apples,  6.1  of  pears.  15 
of  peaches,  17  of  plums,  3  of  apricots.  2  of  nectarines. 
This  makes  200  engravings,  which  would  be  considered 
liberal  illustration  even  at  the  present  day. 

James  Timelier 's  "American  Orcliardist  "  appeared  in 
Boston  in  1822,  and  the  second  edition  at  Plymouth  in 
1825.  The  first  edition  was  also  bound  with  William 
Cobbett's  "Cottage  Economy,"  and  the  double  volume 
was  issued  in  New  York  in  1824  as  "American  Orchardlst 
and  Cottage  Economy."  "The  Pomological  Manual,"  New 
York.  1831  (second  edition  18321,  is  a  compilation  of 
descriptions  of  varieties,  by  William  Robert  Prince  and 
William  Prince,  son  and  father  respec- 
tively. William  Kenrick's  "New  Aineri- 
ean  Orcliardist "  was  published  in  Koston 
in  1833.  The  eighth  edition  appeared  in 
1848.  Like  all  early  works,  it  devotes 
most  of  its  space  to  varieties.  Robert 
Manning,  whose  son  of  the  same  name 
is  the  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  published  his 
admirable  "Book  of  Fruits,"  at  Salem,  in 
1838,  being  aided  by  John  M.  Ives.  Upon 
the  death  of  Manning,  Ives  published  a 
second  edition  in  1844  under  the  title  of 
"The  New  England  Fruit  Book,"  and  a 
third  in  1847 as  "The  New  England  Look 
of  Fruits."  Downing'*  "  Fruits  and  Fruit 
Trees  of  America"  appeared  in  18 15  in 
two  forms,  duodecimo  and  octavo,  al- 
though both  ls«ues  were  printed  from 
the  same  type.  One  issue  of  the  octavo 
form  contained  colored  plates.  Thomas' 
"  Fruit  Culturist,"  which  is  known  in  sub- 
sequent editions  as  "The  American  Fruit 
Culturist,"  appeared  in  1846.  Other 
(•oraological  writings  which  appeared 
before  1850  are  Savers'  "American  Fruit 
Harden  Companion,"  Boston.  1839; 
HolTy's  "Orehardist's  Companion," 
Philadelphia,  1841;  Bridgcman's  "Fruit 
Cultivator's  Manual,"  New  York,  1845; 
Ploy's  American  edition  of  George  Lind- 
ley's  "Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Fruit 


Garden,"  New  York.  1846;  Jaques'  "PractieM  Treatise 
on  the  Management  of  Fruit  Trees,"  Worcester,  1849 ; 
Goodrich's  "Northern  Fruit  Culturist,"  Burlington,  Vu, 
1849 ;  Cole's  "American  Fruit  Book,"  and  others. 
Barry's  "Fruit  Garden  "  appeared  in  1851. 

Of  these  pomological  book*,  the  first  place  should  be 
given  to  those  of  Coxe,  Kenrick,  Manning,  Downing. 
Thomas  and  Barry.  The  influence  of  Downing's  "Fruits 
and  Fruit  Trees  of  America"  probably  has  l»een  greater 
than  that  of  all  others  in  extending  a  love  of  fruits  and 
a  critical  attitude  toward*  varieties.  Begun  by  Andrew 
Jackson  Downing— perhaps  the  fairest  name  lc  Ameri- 
can horticultural  literature— it  was  continued  and  re- 
vised by  the  elder  brother,  Charles,  after  the  untimelv 
death  of  the  former  (see  Downing).  Reminiscences  of 
the  Downing*  lire  shown  in  Figs.  1083-i.  Most  of  the?? 
works  were  largely  compilations.  A  notable  exception 
was  Manning's  "Book  of  Fruits."  In  the  introductorv 
remarks  to  the  volume  is  the  following  statement: 
"  There  is  one  circumstance  to  which  we  venture  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers- that  while  some  recent 
works  on  pomology  are  compiled  from  earlier  authors, 
or  from  information  derived  at  second  hand,  the  writers 
themselves  seldom  having  the  means  of  observation  in 
their  power,  we  have  in  these  pages  described  no  speci- 
men which  we  have  not  actually  identified  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  of  its  genuineness."  It  was  Manning 
who  ehieMv  made  known  to  Americans  the  pears  of  the 
Belgian.  Van  Mons.  He  was  one  of  the  most  careful 
observers  and  conscientious  writers  amongst  Americas 

1  llilo^lHts. 

The  awakening  pomology  of  the  region  west  of  the 
Alleghanlc*  found  expression  in  Elliott's  "Fruit  Book,' 
1 854 ,  whose  author  wrote  from  Cleveland,  and  which 
went  to  a  new  edition  in  185U  as  "  The  Western  Fruit 
Book,"  with  the  preface  dated  at  St.  Louis;  and  Hoop- 
er's "Western  Fruit  Book,"  1857,  written  at  Cincinnati. 
Dr.  John  A.  Warder  was  a  guiding  spirit  of  t" 
West. 

In  America,  no  crop  has  been  the  subject  of  so  i 
book  writing  as  the  grape.  Counting  the  various  edi- 
tions, no  doubt  a  hundred  hooks  have  appeared,  being 
the  work-of  at  least  fifty  authors.  Since  the  American 
grape  is  a  product  of  our  own  woods  within  a  century, 
the  progress  in  grape-growing  has  always  been  ahead 
of  the  hooks.  Most  of  the  books  are  founded  largely  on 
European  advice,  and  therefore  are  not  applicable  to 
Aiiif  O'ini  conditions.  In  general  pom< .|. ,  the  t"-  k« 
seem  to  have  had  much  Influence  upon  fruit  growing; 
but  in  the  grape  the  books  and  actual  commercial  grape- 
growing  seem  to  have  had  little  relation  one  to  the 
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other.  6om«of  the  later  books  bare  more  nearly  caught 
the  right  point  of  view. 

The  earliest  separate  grape  book  was  published  in 
Washington  in  1823,  by  the  prophetic  Adlum."A  Memoir 
on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Vine  in  America."  This  went 
to  a  second  edition  In  1828  (see  Adium  and  Plate  II). 
Before  this  time  (1806),  S.  W.  Johnson  bad  devoted 
much  spare  to  tbo  grape  in  his  "Rural  Economy,"  pub- 
lished at  New  Brunswick,  X.  J.,  and  ho  published  the 
first  pictures  of  grape  training  (Fig.  I0h.">).  Adlum's 
book  was  followed  in  1826  by  the 
"  American  Vine  Dresser's  Guide," 
hy  the  unprophetic  Dufour.  This 
work  also  gave  pictures  of  grape 
training,  one  of  which  is  reproduced 
tn  Fig.  1086.  The  larger  part  of  the 
grape  literature  appeared  before 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  although 
the  larger  part  of  the  development 
of  the  subject  has  taken  place  since 
that  time. 

General  Remarks  on  Frctt- 
GaowiNO.  —  Horticulture,  in  Its 
commercial  aspects,  was  nothing 
more  than  an  incidental  feature  of 
farm  management  at  the  opening  of 
the  centurv.  In  fact,  it  is  only  in 
the  present  generation  that  the  Held 
cultivation  of  horticultural  crops 
ha*  come  to  assume  any  general  im- 
portance in  the  rural  economy  of 
the  nation.  And  even  now,  horti- 
cultural operations  which  are  pro- 
jected as  a  fundamental  conception 
of  land  occupation  are  confined  to 
f  f  w  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  still 
the  original  or  first  conception  of 
the  farmer's  boy.  when  he  pro- 
poses to  occupy  land  of  his  own, 
that  he  raise  grain  and  hay  and 
stock,  and  add  the  fruits  and  other 
horticultural  crops  by  piecemeal. 
It  is  only  in  particular  parts  of  the 
country  that  tht*  farmer  starts  out 
with  Horticulture  as  a  base,  and 
with  grain  and  stock  and  hay  as 
accessories :  and  even  in  these 
places,  the  best  horticulturists  arc- 
still  drawing  their  practices  and 
tha  reasons  for  them  from  the 
operations  of  general  mixed  agricul- 
ture. There  was  practically  only 
one  general  horticultural  commod- 
ity, at  least  in  the  northern  states, 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  was 
the  apple.  Pears,  peaches,  cher- 
ries, quinces  and  some  other  fruits 
were  common,  hut  there  was  little 
thought  of  marketing  them.  Even 
the  apple  was  generally  an  acci- 
dental crop.  Little  care  was  given 
the  trees,  and  the  varieties  were 
few,  and  they  were  rarely  selected 
with  reference  to  particular  uses,  beyond 
bility  to  cider  and  the  home  consumption. 

Thacher,  writing  from  Plymouth  in  1821,  says  that 
"the  most  palpable  neglect  prevails  in  respect  of  proper 
pruning,  cleaning,  and  manuring  round  the  roots  of 
trees,  and  of  perpetuating  choice  fruits,  by  engrafting 
from  it  on  other  stocks.  Old  orchards  are,  in  general, 
in  a  state  of  rapid  decay;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
valuable  and  thrifty  trees  exposed  to  the  depredations 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  their  foliage  annoyed  by  cater- 
pillars and  other  destructive  insects.  In  fact,  we  know 
of  no  branch  of  agriculture  so  unaccountubly  and  so 
culpably  disregarded."  Were  it  not  for  the  date  of 
Thacber's  writing,  we  should  mistake  this  picture  for 
one  drawn  at  the  present  day. 

If  one  may  Judge  from  the  frequent  and  particular 
references  to  cider  in  the  old  accounts.  It  does  not  seem 
too  much  to  sav  that  this  sprightly  commodity  was  held 
in  greater  estimation  by  our  ancestors  than  by  our- 
selves, lu  fact,  the  cider  barrel  seems  to  hare  been  the 


chief  and  proper  end  of  the  apple.  Of  his  thirty  chap- 
ters on  fruit-growing,  Coxo  (18171  devotes  nine  to 
cider,  or  42  pages  out  of  253.  John  Taylor's  single  epis- 
tle devoted  to  horticultural  matters  in  the  sixty  and 
more  letters  of  his  "Arator"  is  upon  "Orchards,"  but  it 
is  mostly  a  vehement  plea  for  more  cider.  "Good  cider," 
he  says,  "would  be  a  national  saving  of  wealth,  by  ex- 
pelling foreign  liquors;  and  of  life,  by  expelling  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits."  In  Virginia,  in  Taylor's  day,  ap- 
ples were  "the  only  species  of  orchards,  at  a  distance 


their 


from  cities,  capable  of  producing  sufficient  profit 
comfort  to  become  a  considerable  object  to  a  fanner. 
Distilling  from  fruit  is  precarious,  troublesome,  trifling 
and  ont  of  his  province.  But  the  apple  will  furnish 
some  food  for  hogs,  a  luxury  for  his  family  in  winter, 
and  a  healthy  liquor  for  himself  and  his  laborers  all  the 
year.  Independent  of  any  surplus  of  cider  he  may  spare, 
it  is  an  object  of  solid  profit  and  easy  acquisition."  As 
early  as  1647,  twenty  butts  of  cider  were  made  in  Vir- 
ginia by  one  person,  Richard  Bennet.  Paul  Dudley 
writes  of  a  smalt  town  near  Boston,  containing  about 
forty  families,  which  made  nearly  3,000  barrels  of  cider 
in  the  year  1721;  and  another  New  England  town  of  200 
families,  which  supplied  itself  with  "near  ten  Thousand 
Barrels/'  Bartrum's  Cider  MilJ,  as  it  exists  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  is  shown  in  Fig.  108".  It  was  not  until  well 
into  the  present  century  that  people  seem  to  have  es 
caped  the  European  notion  that  fruit  is  to  be  drunk. 

There  are  evidences  that  there  have  been  severs.' 
marked  alternations  of  fervor  and  neglect  in  the  plant- 
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ing  of  apples  linen  the  first  settlement  of  the  country- 
Early  in  the  last  cenlurv  then-  appears  to  have  been  a 
great  abundance  of  the  fruit;  but  in  1821  Thacher  de- 
clared that  "it  la  ■  remarkable  fart  that  the  first 
planter!)  bequeathed  to  their  posterity  a  greater  number 
of  orchards,  in  proportion  to  their  population,  than  are 
now  to  be  found  in  the  old  colony,"  and  he  attributes 
the  decline  in  orcharding  largely  to  the  encroachment 
of  the  "poisonous  liquor"  of  the  later  times.  Under  the 
inspiration  of  Thacher,  Coxe,  Kenrick,  Prince,  Manning, 
and  the  Downing*,  orchards  were  again  planted,  and  we 
are  Just  now  in  another  periitd  of  decline  in  the  East, 
following  the  decay  of  these  plantations. 

Apples  were  carried  far  into  the  frontiers  by  the  In 
dians  and  probably  also  by  the  French  missionaries,  and 
the  "Indian  apple  orchards "  are  still  known  in  many 
localities  even  east  of  the  Mississippi  (see  also,  Apple- 
reed,  Johnny).  At  the  opening  of  the  century,  the 
Early  Harvest,  Newtown  Pippin,  Swaar,  Spitxenberg, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Yellow  Bclleflcur,  Roxbury 
Russet,  and  other  familiar  apples  of  American  origin 
were  widely  disseminated  and  much  esteemed.  Apples 
had  begun  to  be  planted  by  settlers  in  Ohio  before  1800. 
In  1817.  Coxe  could  recommend  a  list  of  "one  hundred 
kinds  of  the  most  estimable  apples  cultivated  in  our 
country;"  and  in  1825  William  Prince  offered  116  varie- 
ties for  aale  — at  37%  cents  per  tree -of  which  17  were 
set  aside— after  the  fashion  of  the  time  — as  particularly 
adapted  to  the  making  of  elder.  Of  these  116  varieties, 
til  were  considered  to  be  of  American  origin.  In  1872, 
l>ownlng'a  list  of  apples  which  had  I  wen  fruited  and 
described  in  America,  had  swelled  to  1856  varieties,  of 
which  1099  were  of  known  American  oiigln.  Of  this 
great  inventory,  probably  not  over  a  third  were  actually 
in  cultivation  "at  any  one  time,  and  very  many  of  them 
are  now  lost.  Yet  the  apple  is  still  our  most  important 
fruit,  and  878  varieties  were  actually  offered  for  aale  by 
the  nurserymen  of  North  America  in  1892. 

There  has  been  a  most  noticeable  tendency  towards  the 
origination  of  varieties  of  apples  in  this  rountry,  and 
thp  consequent  exclusion  of  varieties  of  Kuropean  ori- 
gin. As  earlv  as  1760,  clous  of  American  varieties  were 
sent  to  England.  Before  the  Revolution,  apples  were 
exported.  The  origination  of  indigenous  varieties  was 
of  course,  an  accidental  one,  and  was  a  necessary  result 
of  the  universal  method  of  growing  apple  trees  directly 
from  seeds,  and  top-grafting  them  in  case  they  should 
turn  out  profitless.  A  critical  study  of  American  Horti- 
culture will  show  that  all  species  of  plants  which  have 
been  widely  cultivated  In  this  country  have  gradually 
run  Into  Indigenous  varieties,  and  the  whole  Nxly  of  our 
domesticated  flora  has  undergone  a  progressive  evolu- 


tion and  adaptation  without  our  knowing  it.  By  far  the 
greater  number  cf  the  apples  of  the  older  apple-growing 
regions  of  the  country  are  indigenous  varieties,  and  the 
same  process  is  now  operating  in  the  Northwest, 
the  American  seedlings  of  the  Russiau  stock  I 
i  valuable  i 


itig  to  be  more 


than  the  original  im 


1087.  Bartram's  cider  mill,  a  relic  ol  the  I 


t  century . 


It  U  said  that  the  apples  were  placed  in  the  circular 
in  the  rock  and  crushed  by  means  of  a  weight  rollli 
them.  The  juice  ran  ont  the  gutUr  at  the 
In  a  rock  ' 


Pears  were  amongst  the  earliest  fruits  introduced  Into 
the  New  World,  ami  the  French,  particularly,  dissemi- 
nated them  far  and  wide  along  the  waterways,  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  patriarch*!  trees  of  the  Detroit  river  and 
portions  of  the  Mississippi  system.  John  Rartnan's 
Pet  re  pear  (Fig.  10BO)  is  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the 
last  century,  although  the  tree  is  not  larffe.  The  first 

I  k  devoted  exclusively  to  the  pear  was  Field  s,  pub 

lished  in  1859.  The  Japanese  type  of  pears  had  ixsen 
brought  into  the  country  from  two  and  perhaps  three 
separate  Introductions,  early  iu  the  fifties,  but  they  bad 
not  gained  sufficient  prominence  to  attract  Field's  atten- 
tion. From  this  oriental  stock  has  conn-  a  race  of  prom- 
ising hybrids  with  the  common  pear,  represented  chiefly 
by  the  Kieffcr,  I  a-  t'onte  and  Gar- 
ber. 

Peaches  were  early  ItitnxIuecsJ 
into  the  New  World  by  various 
colonists,  and  they  thrived  so  well 
that  they  soon  became  spontaneous 
Nuttall  found  them  naturalized  in 
the  forests  of  Arkansas  in  1819,  an.l 
the  species  now  grows  with  all  the 
ixurious  abandon  of  a  native  in 
waste  i. nil  fun— t  Wild*  fn>tn  lieorgla 
iind  the  t'arolinas  to  the  westward 
of  the  Mississippi.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  country  in  the  world  in 
which  peaches  grow  and  bear  bo 
freely  as  in  the  Fnited  States.  The 
old  Spanish  or  Meloeoton  typ«  Is 
now  the  most  popular  mm  of 
peaches,  giving  rise  to  the  Craw- 
fords  and  their  derivatives. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a 
contraction  of  the  original  p*>swh 
areas,  and  many  good  people  have 
thought  that  the  climate  is  grow 
ing  uncongenial,  but  it  is  only  the 
natural  result  of  the  civilisation  of 
the  country  and  the  change  in 
iods  of  Horticulture.  Pc.ich.-i 
s?en  an  industry,  but 

the  . 
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the  general  farming.  For  generation*  insect  pests  were 
not  common.  There  were  no  good  markets,  and  tbe 
fruit  sold  as  low  as  25  cents  a  bushel  from  the  wagon  box. 
Id  fact,  it  was  grown  more  fur  the  home  supply  than  with 
an  idea  of  shipping  it  to  market.  Under  such  conditions, 
it  did  not  matter  if  half  the  crop  was  wormy,  or  if  many 
trees  failed  and  died  each  year.  Such  facte  often  passed 
almost  unnoticed.  The  trees  bore  well,  to  be  sure;  but 
the  crop  was  not  measured  in  baskets  and  accounted 
for  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  under  such  conditions  only 
the  most  productive  trees  left  their  Impress  upon  tbe 
memory.  The  soils  had  not  undergone  such  a  long  sys- 
t  -in  of  robbery  then  as  now.  When  tbe  old  orchards 
wore  oot,  there  was  no  particular  incentive  to  plant 
more,  for  there  was  little  money  in  them.  Often  the 
vouog  and  energetic  men  bad  gone  West,  there  to  repeat 
the  history  perhaps,  and  the  old  people  did  not  care  to 
«et  orchards.  And  upon  this  contracting  area,  all  the 
burers  and  other  peste  which  had  been  bred  in  tbe 
many  old  orchards  now  concentrated  their  energies, 
until  they  hare  left  scarcely  euough  trees  in  some  locali- 
ties upon  which  to  perpetuate  their  kind.  A  new  coun- 
try or  a  new  industry  is  generally  free  of  serious  attacks 
of"  those  insects  which  follow  the  crop  in  older  commu- 
nities. But  the  foes  come  in  unnoticed  and  for  a  time 
spread  unmolested,  when  Anally,  perhaps  almost  sud- 
denly, their  number  becomes  so  great  that  they  threaten 
destruction,  and  the  farmer  looks  on  in  amazement. 

The  orange  is  another  tree  which  has  thrived  so  well 
in  the  new  country  that  the  spontaneous  thickets  of 
Florida,  known  to  bo  descendants  of  early  Spanish  in- 
troductions, are  confidently  believed  by  residents  to  be 
indigenous  to  the  soil. 

The  progress  of  the  plum  in  America  nearly  equal- 
that  of  the  grape  in  historic  interest.  The  small,  spon 
taneous  plums,  known  as  Damsons, 
the  offspring  of  Introductions  from 
Kurope,  were  early  abundant  in  New 
England.  Plum  culture  has  never 
thrived  far  south  of  Mason  ami  Dixon's 
line  or  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  except, 
of  course,  upon  the  Pacific  const  and 
parts  of  the  far  southwestern  country. 
There  are  climatic  limitations  which 
more  or  less  restrict  the  area  of  plum 
growing,  and  the  leaf-blight  fungus, 
black-knot,  and  fruit-rot  have  added 
to  the  perplexities.  In  this  great  in- 
terior and  southern  area,  various  na- 
tive plums,  offshoots  of  several  indig- 
enous species,  have  now  spread  them- 
selves, and  they  have  already  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  type  of  plum  cul- 
ture. The  Orst  of  these  novel  plums 
t<>  receive  a  name  was  that  which  we 
now  know  as  the  Miner,  and  the  seed 
from  which  it  sprung  was  planted  by 
William  Dodd.  an  officer  under  General 
Jackson,  in  Knox  county,  Tennessee, 
In  1814.  The  second  of  these  nstive 
plums  to  come  into  prominence,  and 
the  one  which  really  marks  the  popu- 
larisation of  the  fruit,  is  the  Wild 
< loose.  Home  time  before  18.W,  a  man 
shot  a  wild  goose  near  Columbia,  Ten- 
nessee, and  where  the  carcass  was 
thrown  this  plum.  Adonis-like,  sprung 
forth.  It  was  introduced  to  the  trade 
-i bout  1850,  by  the  late  .1.  S.  Downer,  of 
Fairvlew,  Kentucky.  Over  200  named 
varieties  of  these  native  plums  are  now 
described,  and  some  of  them  are  widely 
disseminated  and  deservedly  popular. 
In  the  South  and  on  the  plains,  these 
natives  are  a  prominent  horticultural 
group.  The  complexity  of  the  cultivate''  plum  flora  is 
now  further  increased  by  the  introduction  of  the  Japa- 
nese or  Chinese  type,  which  first  came  In  by  wuy  of  Cali- 
fornia in  1870.  Finally,  about  ISM),  the  apricot  plum, 
<-r  Pmnm*  Simonii,  was  introduced  from  China  by  way 
of  France;  and  the  American  plum  industry,  with  no 
es  to  draw  upon,  and  which 
:  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 


is  now  fairly  launched  upon  an  experimental 
whoau  promise  lies  with  the  coming  century. 

The  grape  of  America  is  of  two  unlike  types,  — the 
natives,  which  comprise  all  commercial  outdoor  varie- 
ties in  the  interior  and  eastern  states;  and  the  vinlfera 
or  Old  World  kinds,  which  are  grown  in  California.  The 
native  types  have  l*en  developed  within  tbe  century. 
The  oldest  commercial  variety  is  the  Catawba,  which 
dates  from  180*J.  The  co*mo|>olitan  variety,  the  Con- 
cord, which  first  fruited  in  I  Mil.  A  full  review  of  tbe 
history  is  made  in  "Evolutiou  of  our  Native  Fruits." 

There  was  no  commercial  strawberry  culture  in 
America,  worthy  of  the  name,  until  tbe  introduction  of 
the  Hovey  (Fig.  1088)  late  in  the  thirties.  This  and  the 
Boston  Fine  were  seedlings  of  C.  M.  Hovey 's,  Cam- 
bridge, MaxsachUKCtt*.  They  first  fruited  in  1836  and 
18H7.  and  from  them  have  descended  most  of  the 
garden  strawberries  of  tbe  present  day.  These  were 
seedlings  of  the  old  Fine  type  of  strawberry,  which  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  tbe  wild  strawberry  of  Chile.  Tbe 
Wilson,  or  Wilson's  Albany,  which  originated  with  John 
Wilson,  of  Albany,  New  York,  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion about  1856  or  1857,  and  it  marked  the  beginning<of 
the  modern  epoch  in  American  strawberry'  growing.  In 
the  middle  West,  strawberry  growing  was  given  a  great 
impulse  by  Longworth  and  Warder. 

Raspberries  were  grown  in  the  Inst  century,  but  they 
were  of  the  tender  European  species,  of  which  the  Ant- 
werp* were  the  common  types.  This  type  of  raspberry 
is  now  almost  wholly  superseded  by  the  offspring  of  our 
native  red  and  black  species,  which  first  began  to  im- 
press themselves  upon  cultivation  about  I860. 

The  blackberry,  an  indigenous  American  fruit,  first 
commended  itself  to  cultivation  with  tbe  introduction  of 
the  New  Rochelle  or  Lawton,  towards  the  close  of  the 


circuit  of 


1088  The  original  picture  ol  the  Hovey  ! 
Maguilne  of  Horticulture.  Ausiisl.  1*40.   Original  »u». 

fifties.  The  first  named  variety  of  hlaesbery  of  which 
we  have  nnv  record  was  the  Dorchester,  which  was  ex- 
hibited before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
In  1841. 

The  dcwlfcrry,  a  peculiarly  American  fruit,  first  ap- 

fieared  in  cultivation  early  In  the  seventies  in  southern 
llinois  under  the  name  of  the  Bartel,  which  is  a  large 
form  of  the  common  wild  dewberry  of  that  region.  It 
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i  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  in  187>. 
The  following  year  the  Lucrelia,  the  most  popular  of 
dewberries,  wan  introduced  into  Ohio  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, where  it  had  been  found  wild  some  years  before 
by  a  Union  soldier. 

The  history  of  the  gooseberry  In  America  recalls  that 
of  the  grape.  It  is  a  characteristic  fruit  of  England  and 
the  low  countries,  and  it  was  early  introduced  into 
America.  But,  like  the  European  grape.*,  the  gooseber- 
ries were  attacked  by  a  fungous  sickuess  which  I 


1089.  The  original  picture  of  the  Houghton  Gooseberry 
Prom  the  Horticulturist  for  September,  IStW.  Original  site. 

their  cultivation  precarious.  An  improved  form  of  the 
nativo  species  must  be  Introduced,  nud  this  wns  accom- 
plished by  Altel  Houghton,  of  Massachusetts,  who,  from 
the  seed  of  the  wild  berry,  produced  the  variety  which 
now  bears  his  name.  This  variety  began  to  attract  some 
attention  n  little  previous  to  lfC>0.  although  it  was  not 
planted  freely  until  several  years  later  ( Fig.  ItW'J  I .  From 
need  of  the  Houghton  sprung  the  Downing,  still  the 
most  popular  gooseberry  in  America,  although  Houghton 
is  still  much  grown  from  Philadelphia  south;  and  our 
gooseberry  culture  is,  therefore,  but  two  removes  from 
nature.  With  the  advent  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  and  its 
related  specifics,  however,  the  Knglish  gooseberries  are 
again  coming  to  the  for**.  Hybrid"  of  the  Knglish  and 
American  types,  as  in  the  Triumph  or  Columbia  and  the 
Chautauqua,  may  be  exported  to  heroine  more  popular 
for  home  u«c  noil  special  market*,  but  the  Americans 
will  probably  remain  in  favor  fur  general  market  pur- 
poses. 

The  cranberry,  most  unique  of  American  horticultural 
products,  whs  first  cultivated,  <>r  rescued  from  mere  wild 
bogs,  about  1KI0.  Its  cultivation  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion about  1M0.  although  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  growing  of  a  new  crop  did  not  begin  to  clear  away 
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until  about  1830.  Cape  Cod  was  the  first  cranberry 
ing  region,  which  was  soon  followed  by  New  Jersey,  and 
later  by  Wisconsin  and  other  regions.  The  varieties  now 
known  are  over  a  hundred,  and  the  annual  product  from 
tame  bogs  iu  the  United  Sutra  is  nearly  800,000  buahel*. 

Tiie  Nchscby  ANn  Seei>  BnuKKKH.-It  la  imt 
to  fix  a  date  for  Hie  beginning  of  the  nursery  I 
in  America.  Trees  were  at  first  grown  in  small  quanti 
ties  as  a  mere  adjunct  to  general  farm  operations 
Governor  John  Eudicott.  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony, 
was  one  of  the  best  fruit  growers  of  his  time,  and  be 
grew  many  trees.  In  1044,  he  wrote  to  John  Winthrop 
as  follows:  "My  children  burnt  mee  at  leaat  GOO  tree- 
thls  Spring  by  setting  the  ground  on  fire  neere  them  ;* 
and  in  1C48  he  traded  500  apple  trees,  3  yeara  old,  for 
2M  acres  of  land.  The  first  nursery  in  Maine  is  though! 


by  Manning  to  have  t>een  that  of  Epbraim  Goodale.  at 
Orrington,  established  earlv  in  the  present  century 
Other  early  nurserymen  of  Maine  were  the  brother* 
Benjamin  and  Charles  Vaughan,  Englishmen,  who 
settled  at  Hallowell  in  17%.  The  first  nursery  in  South 
Carolina  was  established  by  John  Watson,  former!) 
gardener  to  Henry  Laurens,  before  the  Revolution.  In 
Massachusetts,  there  were  several  small  nurserymen 
towards  the  close  of  last  century,  amongst  others,  John 
Kenrick,  of  Newtown,  whose  son  William  wrote  the 
"New  American  Orchardlst."  published  in  1833.  axd 
which  passed  through  at  least  eight  editions.  The  tree* 
were  generally  top-grufted  or  budded,  sometimes  in  the 
nursery  and  sometimes  after  removal  to  the  orchard 
Deane  writes  in  1707,  that  "the  fruit  trees  should  be  ai 
lowed  to  grow  to  the  height  of  6  or  G  feet  before  they  are 
budded  or  grafted."  Stocks  were  sometimes  grafted  at 
the  crown,  and  even  root-grafting  was  known,  although 
it  is  generally  said  that  this  operation  originated  with 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  in  1811.    It  is  probable,  bow 
ever,  that  the  root -grafting  of  last  century  was  only  graft 
Ing  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  that  it  had  'little 
similarity  to  the  method  now  in  vogue.  One  of  the  or* 
trees  a  hundred  s  ears  ago  was  the  Lombard y  poplar.  Johi 
Kenrick  had  two  acres  devoted  to  it  in  1797;  and  Deane 
write",  in  17!»7,  that  "the  lx>ii)  hardy  poplar  begins  to  be 
planted  in  this  country.  To  what  sir.e  they  will  arrive, 
mid  how  durable  they  will  be  in  this  country,  time  will 
discover."  He  docs  "not  mention  it  in  the  first  edition. 
17!M).    The  tri  e  is  said  to  have  been  Introduced  int.. 
America  by  William  Hamilton,  of  Philadelphia,  in  17*4 
although  Mr.  Meehan  writes  that  he  remembers  trees 
fifty  years  ago  that  seemed  to  be  a  century  old 
Manning  quotes  a  bill  of  sale  of  nursery  stock  in  1799. 
showing  that  the  price  of  fruit  trees  was  33%  cent> 
each.    With  relatively  cheaper  money  and  with  much 
better  trees,  we  now  buy  for  one-third  this  price 
Deane  speaks  of  raising  apple  trees  as  follows  :  "Th» 
way  to  propagate  them  is  by  sowing  the  pomace  frorr. 
rydertnills,  digging,  or  hoeing  it  into  the  earth  in  au 
tumn.    The  young  plants  will  be  up  in  the  following 
spring;  and  the  next  autumn,  they  should  be  trans 
planted  from  the  seed  l>ed  iuto  the  nursery,  in  rowr 
from  2  to  3  feet  apart  and  1  foot  in  the  rows,  where  the 
ground  has  been  fitted  to  receive  them."    Nothing  is 
said  aliout  grafting  the  trees  in  the  nursery. 

But  the  first  independent  nursery  in  the  New  World, 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  now  understand  the  term, 
seems  to  have  been  that  established  by  William  Princr 
at  Flushing,  Long  Island,  and  which  was  continue*! 
under  four  generations  of  the  same  family.  The 
der  was  William  Prince.  The  second  Prince  was 
William,  the  son,  and  author  of  the  first  profess**! 
American  treatise  upon  Horticulture,  1828.  The  third 
generation  was  William  Robert  Prince.  He  was  Hit 
author  of  "A  Treatise  on  the  Vine"  (1830),  "The  Porno 
logicul  Manual "(1831 1,  and  "Manual  of  Roses  "( 1846  i 
In  the  first  two  he  was  aided  by  his  father,  the  sec- 
ond William.  This  William  Robert  Prince  is  the 
one  who  first  distinguished  the  types  of  the  prairie 
strawberry  into  the  two  species.  Fragaria  JlH»omtf 
and  >\  lotctnui*.  From  a  large  catalogue  of  William 
Prince  second,  published  in  I  KJ.*>- and  which  contains, 
amongst  other  things,  lists  of  llti  kinds  of  apples.  lOe 
of  penrs.  TA  of  cherries,  DO  of  plums,  10  of  apricots.  74 
of  peaches  and  J.V>  of  geraniums  — the  following  account 
is  taken  of  the  founding  of  this  interesting 
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meat:  "The  LinniMO  Garden  was  commenced  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  by  William  Prince,  the  father 
of  the  present  proprietor,  at  a  time  when  there  were 
few  or  no  establishment*  of  the  kind  In  this  country. 
It  originated  from  bis  rearing  a  few  trees  to  ornament 
his  own  grounds  ;  but  finding,  after  the  first  efforts  had 
been  attended  with  success,  that  he  could  devote  a  por- 
tion of  his  lands  more  lucratively  to  their  cultivation 
for  sale  than  to  other  purposes,  he  commenced  their  cul- 
ture more  extensively,  and  shortly  after  published  a 
•raktavloguc.  which,  at  that  early  period,  contained  several 
hand  red  species  and  varieties,  and  hence  arose 
the>  first  extensive  fruit  collection  in  America." 
The  elder  Prince  died  in  1802,  "at  an  advanced 


and  writing,  had  great  Influence  on  American 
Horticulture  in  it*  formative  period.  As  we  have  seen, 
he  distributed  seeds  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition; 
but  Landreth  is  said  to  have  shared  these  seeds,  and 
also  those  collected  by  Nuttall.  Those  were  days  of 
the  enthusiastic  exportation  of  the  seeds  of  American 
plants. 

The  development  of  the  seed  trade  is  coincident  with 
the  development  of  the  postal  service.  Burnet  Land  roth 
writes  that  "it  was  not  until  1775  that  the  New  Vork 
city  post  office  was  first  established,  the  mail 


Amonrst  the  nurseries  which  were  prominent 
from  IKIO  to  1830  were  Bloodgood's,  Wilson's, 
Pavrmentier's,  and  Hogg's,  near  New  York  ;  Buel 
avnd  Wilson's,  at  Albany;  Sinclair  and  Moore's, 
avt  Baltimore.  David  Thomas,  a  man  of  great 
character,  and  possessed  of  scientific  attainments, 
was  the  earliest  horticulturist  of  central  or  west- 
ern New  York.  His  collection  of  fruits  at  Aurora, 
Cayuga  Lake,  was  began  about  1830.  His 
>,  John  J.  Thomas,  nurseryman  and  author  of 
the  "American  Fruit  Culturist,"  which  first  ap- 
peared in  1846,  died  at  a  ripe  old  age  in  1895, 
avnd  in  his  removal  the  country  lost  one  of  its 
most  expert,  systematic  and  conscientious  nomol- 
ogists. Tha  nursery  firm  of  Pnrsons  &  Co.,  on 
Long  Island,  was  founded  in  1638,  and  is  con- 
tinuing. It  was  instrumental  in  distributing 
great  quantities  of  fruit  and  ornamental  stock  at 
a  formative  time  in  American  Horticulture,  and 
It  was  a  pioneer  In  several  commercial  methods 
tif  propagation  of  the  more  difficult  ornamental 
atoek.  It  was  the  chief  distributor  of  Japanese 
plant*  in  the  early  days.  Between  1840  and  1800 
arose  the  beginnings  of  that  marvelous  network  of  nur- 
aeries,  which,  under  the  lead  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
T.  C.  Maxwell  ft  Brothers, W.  &  T.  Smith,  and  others,  has 
spread  the  name  of  western  New  York  throughout  North 
America.  In  1857,  Prosper  J.  Berckmans,  who  bad  then 
a  resident  of  the  United  States  seven  years,  re 
to  Georgia,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  what  is 
now  the  best  known  nursery  in  the  South. 

The  first  American  seed  house,  David  Landreth's,  in 
Philadelphia,  was  established  In  1784.  The  second  was 
John  Maekejohn's.  179*2;  third,  William  Leeson.  1794; 
fourth.  Bernard  M'Mahon.  1800.  all  of  Philadelphia.  In 
1802.  Grant  Thorburn's  waa  established  in  New  York. 
The  first  and  last  of  these  businesses  still  exist  under 
the  family  names.  M'Mahon  did  a  large  business  in  ex- 
porting seeds  of  native  plants,  and  it  was  through  his 
work  that  many  American  plants  came  into  cultivation 
In  Europe.  His  catalogue  of  aeeds  of  American  plants 
it.  lc<M,  for  the  export  trade,  contained  about  1,000  spe- 
cies of  trees,  herbs  and  shrubs.  He  also  announced  at 


1091.  Greenhouse  front. 
With  glass  lights  and  door  of  glass  at  the  end.  to  he  7  feet  high. 
3.1  In  length  by  11  in  breadth.   Brick  foundation  '-'  feet  high,  half  a  foot 
of  which  to  be  underground.— Rulwrt  Squibb,  Hardener's  Calendar 
<  bnrb  ston.  S.  0.  W27. 


once  every  two  weeks  between  New  York  and  Boston. 
In  1775,  a  through  mail  was  established  by  Postmaster 
Franklin  between  Boston  and  Savannah,  the  letters  be- 
ing carried  by  post  riders,  each  man  covering  25  miles. 
Previous  to  that  date,  slxtv  day*  would  frequently  pass 
without  a  mail  from  Virginia."  Landreth  estimates  that 
there  are  now  nearly  two  hundred  seed  firms  In  the 
United  States  publishing  and  distributing  descriptive 


that  time  that  he  had  "also  for  sale  an  extensive  variety 
of  Asiatic,  South  Sea  Islands,  African  and  European 
seeds  of  the  most  curious  and  rare  kinds."  "The  prices 
•ball  be  moderate,  and  due  allowance  will  be  made  to 
those  who  bay  to  sell  again."  M'Mahon,  through  busl- 


GKKKTfJHorsgs. — The  first  glasshouse  in  North  America 
waa  probably  that  erected  earlv  in  last  century  in  Bos- 
ton, by  Andrew  Fanenil.  who  died  in  1737.  This  passed 
to  his  nephew,  Peter  Kaneuil,  who  built  Fancuil  Hall. 
The  greenhouse  which  is  commonly  considered  to  be  the 
first  one  built  in  the  country  was  erected  in  1764  in  New 
York,  for  James  Beekman.  A  picture  of  this,  from 
Taft's" Greenhouse  Construction."  is  shown  in  Fig.  1090. 
Glasshouses  were  fully  described  in  1804  by  Gardiner 
and  Hepburn,  and  in  1806  by  M'Mahon,  but  these  authors 
do  not  state  to  what  extent  such  structures  existed  in 
America.  In  Doctor  Hosaek's  botanic  garden,  1801,  ex- 
tensive glasshouses  were  erected.  Compare  Figs.  986, 
987.  Fig.  1091  shows  one  of  the  earliest  American  pic- 
tures of  a  greenhouse.  It  Is  copied,  full  size,  from 
Squibb's  "Gardener's  Calendar,"  Charleston,  S.  C,  1827. 
Fig.  1092  shows  the  first  greenhouse  in  Chicago,  as  illus- 
trated In  "American  Florist."  Note  the  small  panes,  and 
the  sash  construction.  This  was  built  in  1835  or  1836. 
With  these  pictures  should  be  compared  the  modern 
greenhouses  as  shown  in  Fig.  1093;  also  in  the  pictures 
In  the  articles  on  O'rrenhouie. 

These  early  houses  were  heated  by  flues  or -ferment- 
ing substances.  The  use  of  steam  in  closed  circuits 
began  in  England  about  1820.  Hot-water  circulation 
seems  to  have  been  a  later  invention,  although  it  drove 
out  steam  heating,  until  the  latter  began  to  regain  its 
supremacy  in  this  country  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Tho"New  England  Farmer"  for  June  "l.  1831,  con- 
tains a  description  of  hot-water  beating  for  hothouses,  a 
matter  which  was  then  considered  to  be  a  great  novelty. 

Most  of  the  early  houses  had  very  little,  if  any.  glass 
In  the  roof,  and  the  sides  were  high.  It  was  once  a 
fashion  to  build  living  rooms  over  the  bouse,  so  that  the 
roof  would  not  freeze.  In  the  "modern  "  construction  of 
the  greenhouse  of  M'Mahon 's  day,  1806,  be  advised 
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that  "one-third  of  the  front  side  of  the  roof,  for  the 
whole  length  of  tbo  house,  bo  formed  of  glass-work," 
and  In  order  that  the  tall,  perpendicular  sides  of  the 
house  should  bare  as  "much  glass  as  possible,''  be  said 
that  "the  piers  between  the  Bathes  are  commonly  made 
of  good  Umber,  from  6  to  8  or  10  inches  thick,  according 


to  their  height."  "The  width  of  the  windows  for  the 
glass  sashes  may  be  5  or  ti  feet;  •  •  •  tbe  bottom 
sashes  must  reach  within  u  foot  or  18  inches  of  tbe  floor 
of  the  bouse  and  their  top  reach  within  8  or  10  inches  of 
tbe  ceiling.  The  panes  in  the  roof  should  be  6  inches 
by  4,  this  size  "being  not  only  the  strongest,  but  by 
much  the  cheapest,  and  they  should  lap  over  each  other 
about  half  an  inch."  But  the  sides  or" front  lights  must 
be  made  with  large  panes  of  glass."  Many  or  most  of 
the  early  plant-houses  had  removeable  tops,  made  of 
sash.  On  the  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  ideas, 
Alfred  Henderson  writes  as  follows:  "The  first  pub- 
lished advocacy  of  the  fixed-roof  system  was  made  by 
Mr.  Peter  B.  Mead,  in  the  'New  York  Horticulturist,"' 
in  1857.  Before  that,  all  greenhouse  structures  for  com- 
mercial purposes  were  formed  of  portable  sashes,  and 
nearly  all  were  constructed  as  'lean-to's,'  with  high 
back  walls,  and  none  were  connected.  All  were  separate 
and  detached,  being  placed  at  all  angles,  without  plan 
or  system.  Then,  too,  the  heating  was  nearly  all  done 
■orixontal  smoke-flues,  or  manure  fermenting,  al- 
gb  there  was  a  crude  attempt  at  heating  by  hot 
water  by  some  private  individuals  as  early  as  1833. 
The  first  use  of  heating  by  hot  water  on  anything  like  a 
large  scale,  howevcr.was  in  18.'.9,when  Hitching*  &  Co., 
of  this  city,  heated  a  large  conservatory  for  Mr. William 
Nlblo,  of  New  York ;  and  yet  for  nearly  twenty  years 
after  tbis  time  heating  by  hot  water  was  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  greenhouses  and  graperies  on  private 
places,  as  few  professional  florists  in  those  days  could 
afford  to  iudulge  iu  such  luxuries.  All  this  is  changed 
now.  The  use  of  steam,  hot  water  under  pressure,  and 
the  gravity  system  of  hot-water  heating  are  almost  uni- 
versally In  operation,  the  hot-air  flue  having  been  rele- 
gated to  the  past.  The  best  evidence  of  progress  is  in 
tbe  fact  that  the  florist  has  not  waited  for  the  trades- 
man, but  has  brought  about  these  improvements  him- 
self." 

Much  attention  was  early  given  to  the  slope  of  the 
roof,  in  order  that  the  greatest  amount  of  sunlight  might 
be  obtained.  Early  in  this  century  the  curvilinear  roof 
i-aroe  into  use,  as  the  various  angles  which  it  presents 
to  the  sun  were  supposed  to  catch  tbe  maximum  number 
of  the  incident  rnys.  The  sides  of  the  house  remained 
high,  for  the  most  part,  until  near  the  middle  of  this 
century.  All  this  shows  that  tbe  early  glasshouse  was 
modeled  after  the  dwelling  or  other  buildings,  and  that 
it  had  not  developed  Into  a  structure  in  which  plants 
wore  grown  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  modem  commercial  forcing-house,  with  direct 
roof,  low  sides,  and  heated  by  steam  or  hot  water  In 
closed  circuits.  Is  mostly  a  development  of  the  last  thirty 
years.  Its  forerunner  was  the  propagating  pit  of  tbe 
nurseryman.  If  anything  is  lost  in  sunlight  by  adopting 
a  simple  roof,  the  loss  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
lighter  framework  and  larger  glass.  In  the  forcing- 
house,  all  architectural  ambition  is  sacrificed  to  the  one 
desire  to  create  a  commercial  garden  in  the  frosty 
months. 

Lettuce,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  carnations,  violets, 
and  various  other  plants  are  now  grown  as  crops  under 
glass  roofs,  whilst  a  generation  ago  they  were  generally 
not  forced  at  all  for  market  or  wire  grown  mostly  under 
frames.  With  the  simplifying  and  cheapening  of  the 


glasshouse,  amateur  flower  and  vegetable  growl nir  ba> 
acquired  a  new  impetus,  and  the  business  of  the  retail 
florist  has  grown  amazingly  in  tbe  recent  years. 

Some  idea  of  the  Increase  of  the  demand  for  plant* 
may  be  obtained  from  the  sale  of  flower  pots.  A.  H. 
Hews,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  whose  ancestor* 
began  the  manufacture  of  pots  before  176.'i.  reports  that 
for  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  from  1788  to  1810  thr 
accounts  of  tbe  sales  of  pots  "cover  about  as  many  page* 
as  we  now  often  use  in  one  day;  and  the  amount  is 
dollars  and  cents  does  not  compare  with  single  sales  of 
the  year  1894."  He  also  compared  the  sales  for  1868  and 
18JM  and  "found  the  increase  as  ten  to  one;  or,  in  round 
numbers,  700,000  flower  pots  in  tbe  former  year  and 
7,000,000  in  the  latter;  and  if  the  same  factory  can  in 
1920,  twenty-five  years  later,  produce  and  sell  70,000,- 
000,  we  shall  verily  be  living  in  a  land  of  flowers." 

One  of  the  earliest  greenhouse  builders  was  Frederle 
A.  Lord,  who  built  bis  flrst  houses,  according  to  Taft, 
in  Buffalo  in  1855,  and  who,  in  1K?2,  entered  into  part- 
nership with  W.  A.  Burnbam,  at  Irvington,  on  tbe  Hud- 
son. In  very  recent  years  a  new  Impetus  has  been  given 
to  glasshouse  building  and  work  by  tbe  establishment  of 
tbe  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  the  extension 
■  >f  horticultural  teaching  in  the  colleges. 

HoRTtcfLTCUE  in  California.  —  California  Horticul- 
ture is  in  the  main  patterned  after  the  South -European 
types,  and  to  this  extent  it  originated  from  Spanish- 
Mexican  sources.  The  Horticulture  of  California's  high 
mountain  valleys  approximates  more  closely  to  that  of 
colder  regions,  while  the  Horticulture  of  the  Pariftr 
slope,  north  of  California,  becomes  more  and  more  dif- 
ferent from  the  South-European  types,  but  still  has 
many  characteristics  of  its  own  separating  it  aharpty 
from  that  of  the  Atlantic  slope.  The  flrst  horticultural 
experiments  in  California  were  at  the  missions  of  th* 
Peninsula  (Baja  or  Lower  California),  where  22  missions 
were  founded  between  1U97  and  1797.  Here  the  Mi*»ion 
fathers  introduced  the  date  palm ;  also  oranges,  lemons, 
limes,  pineapples,  bananas,  olives,  figs,  pomegranates, 
peaches,  quinces,  plums,  apples,  pears  and  grapes. 
They  shipped  to  Monterey  and  the  northern  missions 
large  auantlties  of  dried  figs,  grapes,  dates  and  peaches. 
The  Upper  California  missions  received  seeds,  cioas. 
etc.,  from  those  of  Lower  California,  as  well  as  from 
Mexico.  The  flrst  of  these  missions  was  established  in 
17G9  at  San  Diego  by  the  Franciscans,  under  the  leader 
ahlp  of  Father  Junipero  Serra.  whose  name  visitors  to 


1093.  Interior  of  a  modern  commarcial 
Carnations* 


the  California  State  Building  at  the  World's  Fair  will 
recall  in  connection  with  the  great  date  palm  from  ta« 
Mission  Valley  of  Sao  Diego.  This  palm  was  nlwa 
from  seed  which  Junipero  Serra  planted  about  1770. 
Twenty-one  missions  were  founded  by  the  Franciscans, 
the  last  one  In  1823,  and  at  all  but  one  or  two  of  them 
there  were  imporUnt  collection*  of  the  fnilta  of  sooth 
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th  Europe— oil  res,  tig*,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates, 
wine  grapes.  Mid  also  apples,  pears  and  peaches.  Early 
in  this  century  the  mission  of  San  Gabriel  had  over  2,000 
fruit  trees,  and  others  had  more  than  a  thousand.  Fig. 
1091  shows  the  yard  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  Mission,  as 
it  existed  in  1889.  There  are  also  some  traces  in  Califor- 
nia of  the  fruits  of  the  few  early  Russian  settlements. 
With  the  American  occupation  and  the  immigration 
from  the  East,  came  the  eastern  American  types  of 
fruits,  and  the  state  is  now  the  seat  of  a  wonderfully 
varied  fruit  culture,  although  the  small  fruits  have  not 
vet  attained  that  prominence 
which  they  enjoy  in  older 
•-oun  tries. 

Details  of  the  early  Cali- 
fornian  Horticulture  are 
given  for  this  occasion  by 
Charles  Howard  Shlnn.  The 
first  official  horticultural  re- 
ports from  California  ap- 
peared in  the  second  part  of 
the  United  States  Patent 
Office  Report  for  1851.  In 
this  report,  Mr.  A.  Williams, 
of  San  Francisco,  presented 
statistic*  from  the  Homer 
Ranch,  near  the  Mission  San 
Joae.  Alameda  county, where 
MX)  acres  were  planted  In 
vegetables  and  the  crop  of 
1851  sold  for  upwards  of 
4200.000.  The  crop  of  pota- 
toes, onions,  beets,  turnips 
and  tomatoes  was  1 34, 200 
bushels.  The  same  report 
noted  an  onion  weighing  21 
poundi,  and  at  the  Fair  of 
1853  the  committee  on  vege- 
tables reported  a  "white  flat 
turnip"  weighing  33  pounds, 
a  squash  that  weighed  121 
pounds,  and  a  tomato  weigh- 
ing 5S  pounds    Thus  early 

•  'alifornla  began  to  boast  of 
the  mammoth  productions  of 
her  aoil.    The  first  official 

report  printed  In  California  appeared  in  a  document  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  1852.  The  capital  then 
••mployed  in  "  fruits  and  orchards  "  was  given  at  $366,910. 
The  market-garden  interests  were  surprisingly  large; 
among  single  Items  were  "460,000  pumpkins,  worth 
146.000;"  upwards  of  5,000, 000  pounds  of  onions,  "worth 

•  186.000;"  30.000  bushels  of  beans,  "worth  $?2,000." 
Santa  Barbara  county  reported  "1,370  barrels  of  olives, 
worth  927,500."  Horticultural  statistics  are  continued 
in  the  reports  of  the  state  Surveyor  Ueneral.  In  Decem- 
ber. 1853,  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  California 
was  organlted,  after  a  successful  exhibition  in  San 
f'rancisco,  where  almonds,  fig*,  olives,  walnuts,  and 
many  other  fruits,  as  well  as  vegetables  and  flowers, 
were  shown.  Fairs  were  held  In  1854  and  1855,  but  were 
not  officially  reported.  The  state  began  to  publish  the 
proceedings  of  the  agricultural  society  in  1858,  when  its 
membership  was  856,  and  annual  reports  have  continued 
till  the  present  time.  The  California  Horticultural  So 
eiety  was  organised  April  5,  1881;  In  1883.  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  was  established.  Reports  of 
these  bodies  and  of  the  state  fruit-growers'  conventions 
have  appeared  annually  or  biennially  since  1882.  The 
State  Viticultural  Commission  was  organized  in  1881, 
and  its  reports  continued  until  1894.  Upwards  of  one 
hundred  octavo  volumes  represent  the  official  output  of 
California  since  1858  in  lines  ef  Horticulture,  including, 
of  course,  the  California  Experiment  Station  reports. 

Among  the  special  California  horticultural  literature, 
are  the  following:  "California  Frnlts,"  E.  J.  Wlckson, 
first  edition,  1889;  second  edition,  1891;  third  edition, 
1900.  So  many  changes  and  additions  have  occurred  In 
this  book  that  all  three  editions  will  be  found  very  use- 
ful in  libraries.  "California  Vegetables."  E.J.  Wlckson, 
1897.  The  only  book  on  this  subject  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared (1900).  "Gardening  in  California,"  Win.  S. 
Lyon,  Los  Angeles,  1897.  This  Is  a  small  volume  of  156 


pages.  "Olive  Growing,"  Pohndorft*,  San  Francisco, 
1884.  "Olive  Culture,"  A.  Flamant,  San  Francisco,  1887. 
"The  Olive,"  Arthur  T.  Marvin,  San  Francisco,  1888. 
"The  Raisin  Industry,"  Gustav  Eisen,  San  Francisco, 
1890.  "The  Wine  Press  and  Cellar,"  E.  H.  Rixford,  San 
Francisco,  1883.  "Grape  Culture,  a  Handbook  for  Cali- 
fornia," T.  Hart  Hyatt.  San  Francisco,  1876.  "Orange 
Culture  In  California,"  Thomas  A.  Garey.  San  Francisco, 
1882.  Contains  appendix  on  grape  culture,  by  L.  J. 
Rose.  "Orange  Culture,"  W.  A.  Spalding,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  "The  California  Farmer,"  established  in  January, 


10M.  On*  ol  the  early  California  Missions,  which  were  the  early  promoters  ol  Horti- 
culture on  the  western  coast  — San  Juan  Capistrano. 

1854,  and  maintaining  a  spasmodic  existence  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  printed  the  first  pomological  and  horti- 
cultural reports  of  committees,  etc.  "The  Rural  Press" 
was  established  In  1871,  in  San  Francisco,  and  still  con- 
tinues. "The  Rural  Californian,"  of  Los  Angeles,  still 
in  existence,  was  established  in  1877.  "The  California 
Fruit-Orower,"  commenced  In  1888,  and  still  survives 
(1900).  "The  California  Florist,"flrst  Issued  in  Santa 
Barbara,  then  in  San  Francisco,  Itegan  in  May,  1888,  and 
stopped  in  April,  1889.  "The  California  Cultivator." of 
Los  Angeles,  established  in  1884,  still  published.  "The 
Pacific  Tree  and  Vine," of  Sun  Jose\  established  in  1882, 
still  published. 

California  Is  now  a  horticultural  wonderland;  but  its 
Illimitable  plantations  are  depressing  to  the  man  of 
small  means  and  non-commercial  ambitions,  or  to  those 
who  would  grow  for  the  discriminating  personal  market. 
Difficult  climates  develop  the  highest  type  of  the  ama- 
teur. 

Periodicals. —Whilst  the  periodicals  of  any  subject 
are  supposed  to  chronicle  all  the  fleeting  events  of  the 
days  and  years,  and  to  embalm  them  for  future  genera- 
tions,  it  is  the  most  difficult  thing  to  remember  and  re- 
cord the  journals  themselves.  Many  horticultural  jour- 
nals have  lived  and  died  in  this  country  without  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  single  library  or  collector  of 
books.  They  germinated  in  the  rich  soil  of  expectation, 
bloomed  in  the  dewy  morning  of  enthusiasm,  and  col- 
lapsed when  the  sun  rose.  It  Is  probably  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  500  horticultural  journals  have  been 
started  In  North  America.  There  are  about  40  in  the 
flesh  at  the  present  moment.  The  "Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Repository"  was  started  In  1793,  and  this  was 
the  first  agricultural  journal  In  the  country,  but  it  waa 
as  late  as  1821  that  a  horticultural  department  was 
added  to  It.  The  first  journal  to  devote  any  important 
extent  of  Its  space  to  horticultural  matters  was  the 
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"New  England  Fanner,"  which  was  established  in  Bos- 
ton in  1822,  and  which  was  one  of  the  chief  instruments 
in  the  organization  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society.  Its  first  editor  was  Thomas  G.  Fesscndcn,  au- 
thor of  the  "New  American  Gardener,"  a  book  which  ap- 
peared in  1828,  and  passed  through  at  least  six  editions. 
The  "Horticultural  Register  and  Gardener's  Magasine," 
established  in  Boston  in  1835,  and  edited  by  Fessenden 
and  Joseph  Breck,  and  "Hovey's  Magazine,"  were  prob- 
ably the  first  distinct  Horticultural  periodicals.  The 
former,  although  a  magazine  of  more  than  ordinary 
merit,  did  not  persist  long.  The  latter  was  founded  by 
C.  M.  Hovey  and  P.  B.  Hovey,  Jr.,  and  was  called  the 
"American  Gardener's  Magazine  and  Register  of  Useful 
Discoveries  and  Improvements  in  Horticultural  and 
Rural  Affairs,"  a  journal  which,  in  the  third  volume,  be- 
came the  "Magazine  of  Horticulture,"  and  which  en- 
joyed an  uninterrupted  existence  until  1808,  thus  cover- 
ing a  third  of  a  century  of  the  most  critical  and  inter- 
esting period  in  American  Horticulture. 

The  next  important  journalistic  venture  was  A.  J. 
Downlng's  "Horticulturist,"  begun  in  1846,  and  con- 
tinued under  many  changes  and  vicissitudes  for  some 
thirty  years,  and  still  represented,  in  line  of  descent,  by 
"American  Gardening."  it  has  been  published  in  Al- 
bany, Rochester,  Philadelphia  and  Now  York.  The  first 
■even  volumes  were  edited  by  A.  J.  Downing;  the 
eighth  and  ninth  by  Patrick  Barry;  the  tenth  by  Barry 
and  J.  J.  Smith  ;  the  eleventh  to  fourteenth  by  J.  J. 
Smith;  fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  by  Peter  B.  Mead;  sev- 
enteenth and  eighteenth,  by  Mead  and  O.  E.  Woodward. 
Later  it  was  continued  by  Henry  T.  Williams,  in  New 
York,  until  the  close  of  1875,  when  the  "Horticulturist" 
was  united  with  the  "Gardeners'  Monthly," of  Philadel- 
phia. This  latter  magazine  started  January  1,  1859,  as  a 
quarto,  but  became  an  octavo  with  its  second  volume. 
It  continued  until  the  close  of  1887,  when  upon  the 
death  of  its  publisher,  Charles  Marat,  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  "American  Garden,"  New  York.  It  had  a  long 
and  useful  career  under  the  editorial  management  of 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  conscientious  of 
American  horticulturists,  Thomas  Meehan,  whom  all 
the  younger  generation  hoi  learned  to  lore.  The 
"Americon  Garden,"  itself  was  a  continuation  of  the 
"Lndles'  Floral  Cabinet."  In  November,  1891,  "Ameri- 
can Garden"  absorbed  "Popular  Gardening,"  which  was 
established  at  Buffalo  in  October,  1885,  and  the  com- 
bined journals  became  known  as  "American  Gardening." 
With  the  issue  of  September,  1893,  the  journal  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  present  owners,  and  the  magazine 
typo  of  American  Horticulture  censed  to  exist.  Tho 
"Philadelphia  Florist"  completed  its  first  volume  In 
1852-3.  The  subsequent  volumes  (nt  least  three)  were 
known  as  the  "Florist  and  Horticultural  Journal."  It 
was  a  very  creditable  monthly  magazine,  with  colored 
plates.  An  early  journal  In  the  new  West  was  Hooper 
and  Elliott's  "Western  Farmer  and  Gardener,"  Cincin- 
nati, Sept.,  1839-1845,  with  plates  colored  by  hand. 

The  first  pomological  journal  was  probably  Hoffy's 
"Orchardist's  Companion,"  a  quarterly,  established  in 
Philadelphia  in  1841,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Binckle.  It  was 
a  pretentious  quarto,  with  colored  plates,  of  which  only 
one  volume  was  issued.  This  was  followed  in  1860  by 
the  "North  Americnn  Pomologist"  by  Dr.  BrincM^,  an 
abler  publication  than  the  other.  Other  early  horti- 
cultural periodicals  were  "Western  Horticultural  Re- 
view," Cincinnati,  1851  to  185.1,  edited  by  John  A.  War- 
der; "American  Journal  of  Horticulture,"  later  known 
as  "Tilton's  Journal  of  Horticulture,"  Boston,  1867  to 
1871  (9  vols.),  edited  in  its  lait  three  years  hy  tho 
younger  Robert  Manning;  "Western  Pomologist,"  Des 
Moines,  lows,  and  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  1870  to  1S72, 
by  Mark  Miller.  Dr.  J.  Staymnn.  and  others.  The  first 
attempt  to  establish  a  weekly,  after  the  pattern  of  the 
great  English  journals,  was  "Garden  and  Forest,"  which 
appeared  in  New  York  in  1888,  under  tho  management 
of  Professor  Charles  8.  Sargent,  of  Harvard  University. 
Unfortunately,  this  fine  journal  came  to  an  end  with  1897. 
It  stands  as  tho  highest  type  of  American  horticultural 
journalism.  Probably  the  first  journal  devoted  to  any 
particular  fruit  or  plant  was  Husmann's  "Grape  Cul- 
turist,"St.  Louis,  1869  to  1871. 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  the  earliest  distinct  horticultural 


periodical  was  the  "California  Culturist,"  the  first  num- 
ber of  which  appeared  in  January,  1869.  This  ran  through 
four  volumes,  and  it  records  the  marvels  of  the  first 
era  of  modern  fruit-growing  upon  the  Pacific  slope.  The 
"California  Horticulturist"  was  established  in  1871, and 
ran  through  10  yearly  volumes,  when,  in  1880,  it  wu 
merged  into  the  "Pacific  Rural  Press,"  which  is  still 
in  active  existence.  The  current  periodical  literature 
calls  for  no  comment  here,  except  to  remark  that  po- 
mology-the  one  distinctive  feature  of  American  Horti- 
culture—has no  journal  devoted  to  its  interests. 

America  has  never  been  favored  with  horticultural 
annuals  to  the  extent  to  which  England  and  other  coun- 
tries have.  The  first  attempt  of  the  kind  seems  to  have 
been  Woodward's  "Record  of  Horticulture,"  edited  by 
A.  S.  Fuller,  which  appeared  in  1866  and  1867.  The  nest 
venture  was  the  "American  Horticultural  Annual,"  New 
York,  for  the  years  1868,  1809  and  1870,  under  the  gen 
eral  editorial  core  of  Dr.  George  Thurbcr.  The  attempt 
was  not  made  again  until  the  present  writer  established 
"Annals  of  Horticulture,"  in  1889,  and  which  waa  issued 
for  five  yearn,  the  last  volume  containing  an  account  of 
the  Horticulture  of  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

Horticultural  Societies.— The  year  1785  saw  the 
establishment  of  two  agricultural  societies,  the  Phils 
delphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  and  the  Agn 
cultural  Society  of  Snuth  Carolina.  These  were  followed 
in  1792  by  the  organization  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  Promoting  Agriculture.  It  waa  not  until  1818,  how- 
ever, that  the  first  horticultural  organization  came  into 
existence,  tho  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  now, 
unhappily,  extinct.  It  expired  about  1837.  The  second 
organized  in  1827,  was  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society,  which  is  still  in  vigorous  existence.  The  third, 
according  to  Manning,  was  the  Domestic  Horticultural 
Society,  organized  at  Geneva,  New  York,  in  1828,  sod 
which  was  tho  forerunner  of  tho  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  the  latter  having  continued  for 
40  years,  and  which  now  enjoys  the  most  energetic  and 
Influential  membership  of  any  similar  society  in  tlie 
Union.  The  next  organization  was  the  Albany  Horticul- 
tural Society,  established  in  1829,  but  which  expired 
long  ago.  In  1829,  also,  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  was  organized,  an  association  which,  in  the 
character  of  the  men  who  have  been  members  of  it 
and  In  the  service  which  it  has  rendered  to  the  ad  van  ce- 
ment of  rural  taste,  stands  without  a  rival  in  the  country. 
The  American  Pomological  Society  was  organized  in 
1850,  through  a  union  of  the  North  American  Pomo- 
logical Convention  and  the  American  Congress  of  Fruit- 
Growers,  both  of  which  were  established  in  1848.  The 
Congress  of  Fruit-Growers  was  a  meeting  held  in  New 
York  on  the  10th  of  October,  1848,  at  the  call  of  tb« 
Massachusetts,  Philadelphia,  New  Jersey  and  New 
Haven  Horticultural  Societies  and  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  American  Institute  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  The  Pomological  Convention  held  ita  first  meet- 
ing on  the  1st  of  September  in  Buffalo.  The  American 
Pomological  Society  is  undoubtedly  the  strongest  or- 
ganization of  pomologista  in  the  world.  A.  J.  Downing 
wrote  In  1852,  that  "within  the  last  ten  years  the  taste 
for  horticultural  pursuits  has  astonishingly  increased 
in  the  United  States.  There  are,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, at  least  twelve  societies  In  different  parts  of  th« 
Union  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  gardening,  and 
to  tho  dissemination  of  information  on  the  subject.' 
At  the  present  time  there  are  over  500  such  societies, 
and  the  average  attendance  at  the  meetings  cannot  be 
le*s,  in  the  aggregate,  than  15.000.  From  a  careful  esti- 
mate which  I  made  In  1891,  I  concluded  that  the  aggre- 
gate attendance  for  that  year  at  the  national,  state,  pro- 
vincial and  district  societies  "probably  exceeded  5,000.' 
There  are  now  at  least  ten  national  societies  devoted  tc 
Horticulture  or  some  branch  of  it.  The  most  gratifying 
feature  of  this  movement  towards  organization,  how- 
ever, is  the  establishment  of  great  numbers  of  local 
societies,  florists'  clubs,  and  the  like,  which  sustain  the 
Interest  in  horticultural  pursuits  and  foster  pride  in 
the  personal  surroundings  of  the  members.  All  tbii 
great  body  of  societies  is  proof  enough  that  there  is  a 
rapidly  expanding  and  abiding  love  of  Horticulture  la 
America,  and  that  it  must  Increase  with  the  lnereatinf 
amelioration  of  the  country. 
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BxrcRtvEvr  Stations 
ami)  Cou-xoxs.  —  Closely 
associated  with  the  Ainu  of 
th«>  societies  in  tho  generAl 
extension  of  education ,  are 
the  experiment  stAtions  and 
airricultural  colleges.  These 
institutions  are  the  result  of 
agitations  in  the  agricultural 
societies.  These  agitations 
i.fgsn  over  one  hundred 
years  ago.  Most  of  the  ex- 
periment stations  are 
founded  upon  the  Federal 
law  known  as  the  Hatch  Act, 
which  received  the  Presi- 
dent's signature  March  2, 
ls»7.  There  are  now  55  ex- 
periment stations  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  a 
dozen  scientific  bureaus  and 
divisions  connected  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture 
a*  Washington,  three  of 
which  directly  concern  the 
horticulturist:  Divisions  of 
Pomology,  Vegetable  Path- 
ology and  Entomology,  and 
to  these  might  be  added  the 
Division  of  Gardens  and 
Grounds.  The  work  of  all 
these  stations  and  of  the 
airricultural  bureaus  and  di- 
visions Is  condensed  and 
epitomised  In  the 
monthly  publication  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  writings  and  teachings  of  the  horticulturists  in 
the  colleges  and  experiment  stations  will,  in  time,  bring 
oar  horticultural  activities  into  proper  relationships  and 
perspective.  These  men  will  arrive  In  time  At  Judicial 
conclusions  on  the  disputed  points.  It  Is  only  those 
persons  who  have  some  taste  and  leisure  for  study  and 
reflection  who  can  do  this.  Persons  who  are  intensely 
absorbed  in  one  commercial  pursuit  usually  exalt  that 
pursuit  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  relative  importance. 

Commtrcial  Tbaxsfortatiox.  —  The  rise  of  the  great 
commercial  movement  in  horticultural  products  may  be 
said  to  have  taken  place  since  the  civil  war.  The  first 
important  invention  to  usher  in  this  era,  aside  from  im- 
provements in  transportation,  was  that  of  canning  per- 
ishable commodities.  Tho  method  originated  with  a 
Frenchman  in  1795,  but  it  first  became  an  assured  and 
recognised  success  in  this  country.  The  inauguration 
of  the  process  dates  from  1825,  when  President  Monroe 
signed  patents  to  Thomas  Kensett  and  Ksra  Daggett,  to 
protect  tbem  in  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  preserv- 
ing. Kensett  appears  to  have  canned  various  products 
somewhAt  extensively  as  early  as  1819.  At  the  present 
time,  the  United  States  outstrips  other  countries  In  the 
variety  and  extent  of  its  canned  goods.  Over  20,000 
factories  in  North  America  now  employ  towards  a  mil- 
lion hands,  directly  or  indirwtly.  during  the  canning 
season.  For  a  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  can- 
ning Industry,  see  an  articlo  by  Edward  S.  .Judge  In 
"One  Hundred  Years  of  American  Commerce." 

Drying  fruit  for  market  by  lire  heat  began  to  attain 
some  prominence  about  1800,  but  the  advent  of  the 
'  about  1870.  and  tho  Williams  and  others  at 
time,  brought  in  the  modern  "evapo- 
I"  product,  which  is  now  an  inseparable  adjunct 
••f  the  fruit  trade.  In  the  East,  the  most  important  re- 
gion of  evaporating  establishments  Is  western  New 
York,  particularly  Wayne  county,  although  California 
far  excels  other  areas  in  the  output  of  similar  pro- 
ducts. 

The  exportation  of  fruit  has  lately  assumed  largo 
proportions.  The  first  record  known  to  the  writer  of  the 
shipping  of  fruit  across  the  ocean  occurs  In  the  corre- 
spondence of  John  Bart  ram,  from  which  It  appears  thut 
as  early  as  1773  apples  were  shipped  to  England  In 
"great  quantities."  In  1821.  68,643  bushels  of  apples 
were  exported.  The  modern  apple  export  trade  is 
generally  said  to  have  begun  with  the  shipment  of  fivo 


,in< 

to  Glasgow  In  1845  under  the  au- 
spices of  one  Buchanan,  a  Scotchman.  The  first  heavy 
exportations  were  made  about  1880.  In  the  season  of 
1880-81  the  total  shipment  of  apples  from  North  America 
to  Europe  was  1,328,800  barrels.  The  subsequent  heavy 
years  of  the  earlier  period  were  as  follows:  1888-89, 
1,407,409  barrels;  1891-92,  1.450,336  barrels;  1692-93, 
1,203,538  barrels;  1894-3,  1.438,155  barrels.  California 
green  fruits  were  first  shipped  to  Europe  in  1891,  but 
the  first  public  shipments  were  made  the  following 
year.  Fresh  grapes  from  the  East  were  first  shipped  in 
1892  from  Chautauqua  county,  New  York.  Florida  first 
shipped  oranges  to  Europe  in  the  fall  of  1892,  and  Cali- 
fornia early  in  1893.  The  cranberry  was  first  put  upon 
the  European  market  in  1K>3.  The  first  shipment  of 
fresh  peaches  across  the  ocean  from  the  East  appears  to 
have  been  made  in  189.'!,  when  a  consignment  of  Dela- 
ware peaches  was  made  to  Ambassador  Bayard  at  Lon- 
don, but  the  attempt  was  only  partially  successful.  The 
Canadians  have  recently  made  careful  experiments  with 
transatlantic  shipments.  The  annual  value  of  fruit  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  (including  cider,  vinegar, 
canned  and  preserved  fruits,  nuts,  and  all  green  fruits) 
Is  about  Ave  million  dollars'  worth.  The  largest  single 
item  in  this  aggregate  is  fresh  apples,  comprising  one 
and  one-third  million  dollars'  worth. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  statistics  of  American 
Horticulture.  Various  horticultural  inquiries  were  in- 
cluded in  the  schedules  of  the  Eleveuth  Census  ( 1890); 
only  a  few  bulletins  of  summaries  were  published.  The 
American  Cranlterry  Society  makes  a  yearly  summary 
of  the  output,  by  means  of  correspondence  amongst  its 
members.  The  apple  exporters  hare  record*  of  the 
transatlantic  apple  trade.  The  Treasury  Department  pub- 
lishes summitry  statistics  of  imports  and  exports.  But 
beyond  this,  there  Is  little  statistical  measure  of  our 
horticultural  wealth,  except  figures  which  are  gathered 
now  and  then  for  special  areas  from  transportation  com- 
panies. The  Twelfth  Census  is  giving  attention  to  the 
matter. 

A  summary  history  of  the  fruit  trade  was  written  by 
John  W.  Nix  for  Depew's  "One  Hundred  Years  of 
American  Commerce,"  1895.  "One  hundred  years  ago 
the  fruit  merchant,  as  such,  did  not  exist  in  this  coun- 
try. Some  of  the  larger  importers  occasionally  received, 
among  the  other  articles  of  an  assorted  Mediterranean 
cargo,  a  few  half  casks  of  dried  prunes,  currants,  rai- 
sin*, or  grapes,  but  beyond  these  even  the  luxurious 
did  not  aspire.  It  was  some  years  before  even  so  slm- 
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pie  a  custom  as  telling  native  fruit  brought  to  town  in 
season  by  the  neighboring  farmer  became  at  all  geueral 
with  the  old  New  York  grocers."  The  Brat  bananas  were 
Imported  Into  the  United  States  in  1004,  but  "it  was  not 
outll  1830  and  later  that  the  importation  o*  foreigu  fruit 
was  considered  seriously."  "In  1832  there  arrived  at 
New  York  by  sailing  ship  the  first  cargo  of  oranges 
from  Sicily.  Lemons  followed  almost  Immediately,  and 
the  Mediterranean  fruit  trade  became  a  recognised  in- 
terest from  that  time."  The  fruits  came  to  be  sold 
largely  by  auction.  About  1865  the  wholesale  commis- 
sion business  had  "come  to  be  a  generally  recognized 
feature  of  the  fruit  trade,  many  of  the  Italian  growers 
•  •  consigning  their  fruit  directly  to  American  firms." 
"About  1880,  the  third  and  last  change  in  the  methods 
governing  the  Italian  fruit  trade  began  with  the  estab- 
lishment here  of  representatives  of  several  of  the  large 
Italian  houses."  "Prior  to  the  civil  war  and  for  several 
years  afterward,  the  small  fruits  of  New  York.  New 
Jersey,  Long  Island  and  Delaware  were  the  ouly  com- 
petitors of  the  foreign  fruit.  •  •  •  Such  was  the 
condition  of  affairs  In  1807,  when  the  first  consignment 
of  green  fruit  from  California  was  shipped  by  express 
to  New  York." 

L.  O.  Thayer,  editor  of  "Cold  Storage,"  New  York, 
estimates  that  there  aro  in  the  United  States  (in  1900) 
920  cold  stores,  excluding  300  used  exclusively  for  meat. 
Of  this  920  be  says  that  700  are  fitted  for  the  storing  of 
fruits,  produce,  eggs,  butter,  etc.  The  capacity  of  t  hese 
700  is  something  like  35,000,000  cubic  feet,  or  a  yearly 
capacity  of  980.000,000  pounds.  He  also  says  that  there 
are  about  220,000  refrigerator  cars  in  use  in  this  coun- 
try; of  this  number  abont  60.000  are  used  for  transpor- 
tation of  perishable  products  and  the  remainder  for 
meats.  Almost  every  cold  store  works  to  Its  fullest  ca- 
pacity at  least  nine  months  of  the  year.  lo  Canada 
there  are  40  cold  stores,  about  30  of  them  being  fitted 
for  butter,  eggs  and  produce.  Their  capacity  is  about 
200,000  cubic  feet. 

Conclusion.— The  one  most  significant  thing  in 
American  Horticulture  is  the  fact  that  it  is  American, 
[deals,  methods,  varieties,  Implements,  are  unique. 
Even  the  species  of  plants  which  we  cultivate  are  often 
peculiar  to  ourselves.  This  ia  particularly  true  in  the 
fruits,  for  the  native  wild  species  have  given  us  onr 
grapes,  raspberries,  blackberries,  dewberries,  mulber- 
ries, cranberries,  some  gooseberries,  many  plums,  some 
apples,  and  various  minor  fruits.  In  other  esculents,  it 
has  given  us  the  pumpkins  and  squashes,  Indian  corn, 
beans  and  Jerusalem  artichokes.  Our  native  Horn  has 
enriched  the  flower  gardens  of  our  own  country  and  of 
the  world.  An  inquiry  made  in  1891  showed  that  2.410 
species  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  had  been  intro- 
duced to  cultivation.  In  that  year,  1.929  of  these  species 
were  actually  in  the  trade,  and  l..r>00  had  been  introduced 
Into  England.  Even  when  the  species  are  of  Old  World 
origin,  the  varieties  are  American  In  most  of  those 
types  which  have  been  long  cultivated  here.  Very  few 
Old  World  apples  and  peaches  are  popular  in  North 
America,  and  the  number  in  pears,  plums  and  other 
fruits  is  constantly  decreasing.  The  American  carnation 
Is  already  of  a  different  type  from  the  European.  One  of 
the  strongly  American  features  of  our  Horticulture  is 
the  great  proportionate  development  of  the  cut-flower 
Industry;  but  the  last  few  years  have  seen  a  relative 
increase  of  pot-plant  and  decorative-plant  demands. 
These  divergencies  are  likely  to  Increase  rather  than 
diminish.  The  tendencies  which  differentiate  our  Horti- 
culture from  that  of  the  Old  World  will  also  differentiate 
the  Horticulture  of  each  geographical  area  of  our  own 
country,  thereby  giving  each  area  the  varieties  and  the 
methods  which  are  best  adapted  to  It. 

The  second  most  significant  thing  in  our  Horticulture 
ia  its  strung  commercial  trend.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  fruit  growing  and  cut-flower-growing,  which 
have  developed  on  a  large-area  baxis  <Kigs.  Um.  1095  >. 
The  first  horticultural  interest  In  this  country  was  the 
amateur  or  home-garden  type.  That  type  Is  not  dead, 
and  it  will  not  die  so  long  as  hearts  burn  for  the  out- 
of-doors  and  souls  long  for  beauty  and  for  the  solace 
of  nearness  to  nature.  Amateur  or  personal  Horticul- 
ture Is  increasing  with  great  rapidity.  It  is  a  part  »f 
the  ripening  of  the  homo  life  aud  the  acquiring  of 


leisure.  Personal  gardening  is  intellectual  employment 
The  amateurs  are  the  chief  buyers  of  horticultural 
books.  Yet,  for  all  this,  the  prevailing  note  is  American 
Horticulture  is  commercialism,  and  this  note  is  the 
stronger  the  farther  one  goes  from  the  Atlantic  sea 
board.  Both  types  of  Horticulture  will  increase.  Tbev 
are  not  incompatible,  but  complementary.  Both  ar» 
necessary  to  tho  greatest  public  weal.  The  commercial 
type  will  always  be  the  aspiration  of  the  comparaUrrl) 
few:  it  is  coming  mure  and  more  to  be  a  profession 
The  personal  or  amateur  type  will  be  increasingly  the 
hope  of  the  many,  for  every  person  who  baa  a  bornr 
wants  a  garden. 

Another  important  feature  of  our  Horticulture  is  its 
living  literature.  Persons  may  care  nothing  for  books: 
yet  tie  literature  of  any  subject  is  the  measure  of  it* 
ideals.  Persons  may  say  that  the  books  are  theoretical 
and  beyond  them;  yet  good  books  are  always  beyond, 
else  they  are  not  good.  There  is  no  use  for  literature  h* 
it  does  not  Inspire  and  point  to  better  things.  We  meas- 
ure the  aspirations  of  any  time  by  its  writings.  Whether 
the  fact  be  recognized  or  not,  the  literature  of  our  Hor- 
ticulture is  an  underlying  force  which  slowly  dominates 
the  thoughts  and  Ideals  of  men.  A  book  Is  a  powerful 
teacher.    It  states  its  propositions,  and  is  silent;  and 
in  the  silence  Its  lessons  sink  into  the  fiber  of  the  mind 
More  than  COO  books  have  Mirl>-hcd  American  Horticul- 
ture. Many  of  them  have  l<tcti  poor,  but  even  these  roar 
have  challenged  controversy  and  have  done  good.  The 
early  books   were   largely  empirical  and  dogmatic. 
Downing,  for  example,  in  1845,  says  that  tillage  make* 
better  orchards,  and  he  cites  cases;  but  be  does  &>< 
give  reasons.    He  does  not  mention  nitrogen,  potash 
soil  moisture,  chemical  activities.    He  dues  not  ev.-n 
mention  plant-food  in  connection  with  tillage.  The  bon 
son  has  widened  since  then.  Men  do  not  take  up  thini;- 
actively  until  they  know  the  reasons.  The  poor  farmer 
not  knowing  reasons  for  anything,  has  no  inspiration 
and  goes  fishing.  Thirty  years  ago.  Colonel  Waring  wa» 
the  apostle  of  deep-plowing;  yet  one  should  plow  neither 
deep  nor  shallow  until  he  knows  why.    Our  literatun 
has  been  singularly  devoid  of  principles  and  analysis. 
The  great  writer  is  hu  who  catches  the  siqnificantmot!- 
ments  and  ideas  of  his  time  and  portrays  them  to  inspin- 
bls  reader.  Henderson  first  caught  the  rising  commercial 
spicit  of  our  vegetable  gardening;  his  "Gardening  for 
Profit"  is  the  greatest  American  vegetable  gardening 
book,  even  if  somewhat  out  of  date  a>  a  book  of  practice. 
The  book  of  principles  is  now  needed  by  the  vegetable 
gardener.  American  pomology  has  several  strong  name* 
amongst  its  writers.  Most  of  these  writers  have  sacri- 
ficed fundamental  things  to  varieties.  Th«  first  sustained 
effort  to  write  on  fruit-growing  from  tho  point  of  vie* 
of  underlying  principles  was  by  Charles  R.  Baker,  wh- 
in 1800  published  his  "  Practical  and  Scientific  Pruit  Cul 
tuns."  But  the  time  waa  apparently  not  yet  ready  for  * 
book  of  this  kind,  and  much  of  the  discussion  lark- 
vital  connection  with  the  orchard.  The  book  waa  too  sug- 
gestive of  the  study  and  the  compiler.  Coxe,  Kenrirk. 
Manning,  Downing,  Thomas,  Warder,  Barry,  Fuller 
are  significant  names  in  American  pomologies!  litem 
ture.    In  floriculture  there  have  been  many  excellent 
treatises,  but  there  Is  not  a  single  great  or  compreheo 
sivc  book.   In  recent  years,  the  making  of  horticultural 
literature  Is  passing  more  and  more  from  the  working- 
horticulturist  to  the  specially  trained  student  ac-i 
writer. 

The  great  development  of  American  Horticulture,  »- 
compared  with  European  standards,  has  been  in  fruit 
growing  and  its  accessory  manufactures,  and  cut-flo* 
ers.  Its  landscape  planting  Is  also  a  strong  feature,  an<i 
Is  increasing  rapidly.  Its  cemetery  planting  is  probsbh 
the  best  in  the  world.  In  America,  also,  the  development 
of  agricultural  tools  and  appliances,  and  of  spraying  ft.r 
insects  and  diseases,  have  reached  their  highest  d> 
velopment.  Other  characteristic  features  of  our  Hort1 
culture  arc  its  youth,  and  the  vigor  with  which  its  scop- 
is  enlarging.  L.  H.  B 

HOSACKIA  (David  Ho  sack,  professor  of  botany  an. I 
medicine  in  New  York;  author  of  HortusEtginensis.181) 
died  lKtoi.  LtguminAtte.    Herbaceous  plants,  of  which 
3  species  were  once  advertised  by  collectors  of  nortl 
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west  American  plants.  The  genus  contain!  about  30  spe- 
cies, all  American  and  aim  oat  wholly  eonHned  to  the  Pa- 
cific alope.  Herbsor rarely  subshrnbs:  Ivs.  pinnate, with 
2  to  many  lfts.:  stipule*  minute  and  gland-tike,  rarely 
aaarious  or  leafy:  M*.  yellow  or  reddish,  In  axillary  um- 
bels which  are  pednneled  or  not.  The  genus  is  closely 
related  to  Lotus,  but  the  calyx  teeth  are  shorter  than 
the  tube:  keel  obtuse:  Ivs.  usually  with  numerous  lfts., 
none  of  which  are  like  stipules,  while  Lotus  has  calyx 
lobes  usually  longer  than  the  tube,  a  rostrate  keel  and 
6  or  4  lfts., of  which  2  or  1  are  stipule-like. 

The  2  species  first  mentioned  belong  to  a  section  In 
which  the  pods  are  shortly  acute,  linear,  many-seeded, 
straight,  glabrous:  fis.  and  fr.  not  reflexed  :  peduncles 
long.  The  third  species  belongs  to  a  section  in  which 
the  pods  are  long-attenuate  upwards,  incurved,  pubes- 
cent :  peduncles  short  or  none:  fis.  and  fr.  reflexed. 
Monogr.  by  Watson  in  But.  Calif.  1:133. 

eraaaildlia,  Benth.  Stout,  2-3  ft.  high,  nearly  gla- 
brous :  lfts.  9-15,  thlckish  :  stipules  scarious,  small: 
bract  below  the  umbel :  calyx  teeth  short :  pod  thick : 
lis.  greenish  yellow  or  purplish.  B.R.  23 : 1977. 

blcolor,  Dougt.  Glabrous:  lfts.  5-9:  stipules  scarious, 
small:  bract  usually  none  or  small:  calyx  teeth  half  as 
long  as  the  tube  :  pod  slender  :  fis.  yellow,  the  wings 
often  white.  B.M.  2913. 

decumbent,  Benth.  Silky  or  woolly,  with  appre»«ed 
hairs:  stems  ascending,  I  ft.  or  more  long:  stem*  her- 
baceous: lfts.  5-7  :  umbels  less  dense:  stipules  gland- 
like:  pods  pubescent.  W.  M. 

HOTBEDS.  These  are  low  glass  structures  that  are 
generally  heated  by  fermenting  vegetable  substances, 
such  as  stable  manure,  although  Are  heat  is  occasionally 
applied,  steam,  hot  water  and  flues  being  used.  Their 
usual  place  is  some  spot  sloping  to  the  south,  where 
they  are  protected  by  buildings,  evergreen  screens  or 
board  fences,  from  the  north  and  west  winds  (Fig.  109G). 
The  frame*  are  made  either  of  plank  or  boards  and  may 
be  portable,  or  built  in  place,  the  former  being  taken 
down  and  packed  away  except  when  needed.  A  tight 
board  fence  6  feet  high,  a*  a  wind-break,  is  desirable, 
as  it  will  also  serve  as  a  support  for  the  shutters,  mats 
and  sash  when  they  are  removed  from  the  bed,  and  it 
will  answer  beat  for  this  purpose  if  It  inclines  a  foot  or 
so  to  the  north. 

When  movable,  frames  (Fig.  1097)  are  used  thev  are 
generally  constructed  of  2-tneh  plank,  the  aide  pieces 


Tli-  utrsw  mats  have  been  rolk-d  off. 


being  from  9  to  12  feet  and  the  ends  6  feet  In  length,  to 
receive  either  three  or  four  ordinary  sash,  which  are 
3  by  6  feet.  The  north  aide  of  the  frame  Is  made  15 
baches  wide,  while  the  south  side  Is  but  9  or  10  inches, 
thus  riving  a  slope  to  the  south,  which  will  permit  the 
water  to  run  off  and  favor  the  passage  of  the  sun's  rays 
through  the  glass.  The  end  pieces  are  6  feet  in  length. 


but  taper  from  15  inches  at  one  end  to  9  or  10  at  the 
other,  so  as  to  fit  the  side  boards.  The  plank  for  por- 
table Hotbed  frames  may  be  held  in  place  by  means  of 
stakes,  or  iron  rods  or  bolts  may  be  fastened  to  the  ends 
of  the  sldo  pieces  so  that  they  can  pass  through  the 
holes  in  the  ends  of  the  frame,  which  can  then  be  fas- 
tened by  keys  or  nuts.  As  supports  for  the  sash  and  to 
hold  the  sides  of  the  frame  in  place,  cross-strips  of 


board  3  inches  wide  are  sunk  into  the  upper  t-<l*te  every 
3  feet,  and  another  strip  with  a  width  equal  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  sash  is  fastened  on  edge  to  the  center  of 
it*  side.  Frames  of  this  sixe  require  a  slightly  deeper 
mass  of  heating  material  than  would  be  necessary  for 
larger  frames,  and  wben  they  are  to  b«  used  during  the 
winter,  it  is  well  to  excavate  to  the  depth  of  2X  feet, 
and  for  a  space  2  feet  longer  and  wider  than  the  frame, 
and  after  the  bole  has  been  tilled  with  heating  material, 
the  material  should  be  well  tramped  down.  The  frame 
Is  put  in  place  and  manure  is  then  banked  about  it. 

J  or  permanent  frames,  rough  1-inch  boards  may  be 
used,  although  '.'-Inch  plank  will  be  found  far  more 
durable.  Stout  stakes  should  be  driven  Into  the  ground 
about  4  feet  apart,  where  the  north  lino  of  tho  bed  is  to 
bo  located.  These  should  project  above  the  surface  from 
12  to  15  Inches,  and  should  be  boarded  up  from  a  point 
just  below  tho  level  of  tho  ground,  so  that  the  stakes 
will  be  on  the  north  side  of  the  frame.  A  second  row  of 
stakes  should  then  bo  driven  at  a  distance  from  the  first 
row  equal  to  the  length  of  the  sash,  which  is  usually  6 
feet,  although  other  lengths  are  sometimes  used.  The 
south  wall  uf  the  frame  should  then  be  boarded  up  so 
that  It  will  be  5  or  It  inches  lower  than  the  north  wall, 
after  which  tho  end  should  be  closed  and  cross-pieces 
should  be  tit  tod,  the  same  as  for  the  portable  sash.  To 
prevent  frost  from  working  into  tho  frame,  soil  should 
be  taken  from  the  Inside  and  hanked  against  the  boards 
outside,  so  that  it  will  reach  two-thirds  of  the  way  to 
the  top  of  the  frame,  and  when  the  bed  is  ready  for  use, 
3  or  4  inches  of  horse  manure  should  be  spread  over 
this.  The  frame  should  be  placed  about  3  feet  from  the 
fence,  and  if  other  rows  are  needed,  there  should  be 
alleys  about  7  feet  wide  lietween  them. 

BoibrH  Sa*h.— The  site  that  baa  been  found  most 
satisfactory  for  Hotbed  sash  is  8  by  6  feet,  as  when 
larger  than  this  thev  are  not  readily  handled  by  one 
man.  While  piue  and  otbor  native  lumber  may  be  used ; 
cypress  is  generally  preferred,  as  It  is  much  more  dur- 
able and  costs  but  llttlo  if  any  more  than  clear  pine. 
The  sides  and  upper  ends  of  the  sash  are  made  from 
3  by  I  S -Inch  strips,  grooved  to  receive  the  glass,  while 
the  lower  end  is  about  1  by  5  inches.  The  center  strips 
are  1  by  IS  Inches.  For  glazing  Hotbed  sash,  single 
strength  10  by  12  glass  is  commonly  used,  as  three  rows 
of  this  site  will  fill  a  sasb  3  feet  wide.  While  double- 
strength  glass  will  be  less  easily  broken,  the  increased 
weight  is  an  objection  to  its  use.  The  sash  should  re- 
ceive two  coats  of  paint,  and  after  the  glass,  which  may 
l>e  either  lapped  or  butted,  has  been  set,  it  should  be 
given  a  third  coat. 

Mai*  and  *A«»cr«.-For  covering  the  frames  on 
cold  nights  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  mouths, 
straw  mats  arc  often  used,  although  those  made  of  bur- 
lap are  generally  preferred.  The  burlap  may  be  either 
single  or  doubled,  or  it  mav  be  stuffed  with  straw,  ex- 
celsior or  other  materials.  Quilted  mats  filled  with  com- 
bination wool  are  verv  warm  and  quite  durable.  During 
the  winter,  wooden  shutters  are  also  desirable  to  place 
over  the  mats,  as  they  assist  in  holding  the  beat,  and 
by  keeping  the  mats  dry,  aid  in  preserving  them. 

Hrnting  Mntrrinl  for  Holbfl*.—  To  provide  heat  for 
the  beds  decomposing  horse  manure  Is  generally  used. 
While  a  large  amount  of  straw  Is  not  desirable,  the 
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presence  of  urine-souk  cd  bedding  with  the  manure  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  its  bulk  Is  not  objectionable,  as  it 
will  lengthen  the  heating  period  of  the  manure.  Unless 
ntraw  is  mixed  with  the  manure,  it  will  be  well  to  add 
forest  leaves  to  the  ainonnt  of  one-third  to  one-half  the 
amount  of  the  manure.  The  heating  material  should  be 
r  and  placed  In  a  pile  5  or  6  feet  w'de,  3  or  4 


feet  high  and  of  any  desired  length.  If  the  manure  anil 
straw  are  dry,  it  will  bo  well  to  moisten  them  with  a  tin. 
spray.  In  ease  there  is  but  a  small  amount  of  manure,  it 
will  be  best  to  use  wurm  water,  though  in  all  cases  the  soak- 
ing of  the  manure  should  bo  avoided.  Within  four  or  Ave 
days  the  giving  off  of  steam  will  indicate  that  heating 
has  commenced.  The  pile  should  then  be  forked  over, 
working  the  outer  portions  into  the  center. 

The  amount  of  heating  material  that  will  be  required 
for  a  Hotbed  will  vary  with  the  crop,  as  well  as  with  the 
location  and  season.  For  xero  weather,  there  should  be 
at  least  18  inches  of  heating  material  after  it  has  been 
well  packed  down,  and  24  Inches  will  be  desirable  in 
midwinter  in  the  northern  states,  while  6  or  8  inches 
may  answer  where  only  a  few  degrees  of  frost  are  ex- 
pected. For  18  inches  of  manure,  the  excavation  should 
be  made  to  a  depth  of  28  inches  below  the  level  of  the 
south  side  of  the  frame,  and  31  inches  below  that  of  the 
north  side.  After  the  manure  has  warmed  through  for 
the  second  time  It  should  be  placed  In  the  excavation, 
spreading  it  evenly  and  packing  it  down  with  the  fork, 
but  leavinir  It  for  a  few  days  before  tramping  it.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  corners  well  filled,  that  an 
even  settling  may  be  secured.  After  the  manure  has 
ngnlrt  warmed  up,  it  should  be  thoroughly  tramped. 

The  bed  Is  then  ready  for  the  soil,  which  should  be 
quite  rich  and  contain  a  large  amount  of  sand  and 
humus,  a  compost  of  decomposed  pasture  sods  with  one- 
third  their  bulk  of  rotten  manure  Wing  excellent  for  the 
purpose.  The  thlckne**  of  the  noil  should  vary  from  !» 
to  7  inches,  the  greater  depth  l«'ing  desirable  for  radishes 
and  other  root  crops  (Fig-  1098).  When  boxes  of  plants 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  beds  the  depth  of  soil  need  not  be 
more  than  3  inches.  For  a  few  days  the  bed  will  be  quite 
warm,  but  when  the  temperature  of  the  soil  has  dropped 
below  90°  the  seeds  may  be  sown  or  the  plants  set  out. 

In  severe  weather  the  mats  and  shutters  should  be 
placed  on  the  bed  at  night  and  should  be  removed  In  tho 

morning.  When  the 
•»unis  shining,  or  if  the 
bed  is  very  hot,  it 
should  be  ventilated 
by  raising  (Fig.  I (►!•!( ) 
or  slipping  down  |  Fig. 
1097)  the  sash,  the 
amount  depending 
upon  the  season  and 
the  condition  of  the 
lied.  By  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  the  sash 
should  bo  closed  and 
the  covering  should  be 
replaced  before  night. 
When  used  in  the  win- 
ter time,  the  Hotbed 
should  be  either  sunk 
in  the  ground  or  well 
banked  up  with  soil  or  manure,  »<>  as  to  keep  out  the 
frost. 

Pipe-heated  IIotbf<lA.-Vir*  Hotbeds  nro  generally 
from  10  to  12  feet  wide,  with  a  span  roof,  a  Hotbed  of 
this  site  would  require  two  lines  of  ti-inch  sewer  pipe  as 
flues  (Fig.  1100 1,  with  furnaces  in  which  wood  can  be 
burned  at  their  lower  ends.    In  order  that  a  good  draft 


can  be  secured,  it  is  advisable  to  have  it  upon  aalde  hil] 
sloping  to  the  south.  When  hot  water  is  used  for  beat- 
ing Hotbeds,  a  2-  or  2%-inch  wrought-iron  pipe  is  placed 
just  beneatti  the  ridge  as  a  flow  pipe,  with  one  or  two 
2-inch  pipes  upon  each  of  the  side  walls,  the  number 
varying  with  the  season  and  the  crops  to  be  grown  (Fig. 
1101).  Steam  may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  but  the 
pipes  should  be  one  or  two  sixes  smaller. 

In  the  northern  states  the  use  of  Hotbeds  for  grow- 
ing crops  during  the  winter  months  is  not  advisable,  as 
better  results  can  be  secured  in  greenhouses,  which  will 
not  be  very  much  more  expensive  to  build,  and  will  be 
more  durable  beside*  much  easier  to  handle,  but  in  the 
spring  Hotbeds  are  very  useful  for  starting  vegetable 
and  bedding  plants,  as  well  as  for  growing  lettuce, 
radishes  anil  other  vegetables.  In  the  South  fire  Hot- 
beds auswer  very  well  for  use  in  the  winter  for  grow- 
ing plants  for  the  truck  garden,  as  well  as  for  forcing 
vegetables,  but  even  there  the  simply  constructed  green- 
houses are  more  satisfactory. 

Cold  frames  differ  from  Hotbeds  only  in  lacking  arti- 
ficial heat,  as  tbey  depend  entirely  upon  the  sun.  Ths 
surface  of  the  soil  should  be  from  6  to  12  inches  below 
the  glass,  and  a  large  amount  of  plant-food  should  be 
provided.  Cold  frames  are  often  used  for  wintering  half- 
hardy  plants,  and  for  starting  and  growing  plants  in  ths 
spring,  after  danger  from  severe  frost  is  over. 

Management  of  Hotbed*.  — It  the  weather  Is  mild  dar- 
ing the  latter  part  of  February,  the  manure  can  be  pro- 
cured and  prepared  for  use  so  that  the  Hotbed  m»v  \* 
started  about  the  first  of  March.  It*  i 


1100.  Fire  Hotbed. 


they  will  provide  heat  for  two  months,  and  can  then  be 
used  during  May  as  a  cold  frame,  thus  making  It  pas- 
sible to  take  off  two  crops  In  the  spring.  Although  it  is 
not  often  practiced,  they  may  be  used  io  the  fall  for 
growing  a  crop  of  lettuce  or  other  vegetables,  which  can 
be  matured  before  the  first  of  December. 

If  a  greenhouse  is  not  available  for  starting  the  plants, 
seeds  of  lettuce,  radishes,  cabbages  and  other  of  the  har- 
dier plants  may  be  sown  In  the  Hotbed  in  the  spring  as 
soon  as  it  is  ready,  in  rows  4  <,rr,  jncl.es  apart.  When  tbe 
first  true  leaf  appears,  the  radishes  should  be  thinned 
and  the  other  plants  transplanted  to  about  2  inchei. 
Later  on,  the  lettuce  plants  should  be  placed  about  i 
Inches  apart  each  way.  If  the  weather  is  so  cold  the! 
the  bed  should  not  be  kept  open,  the  seeds  may  be  town 
and  the  first  transplanting  may  be  in  flats  or  box?*, 
which  can  then  be  placed  In  the  beds.  Aside  from  proper 
ventilation,  covering  and  Watering,  the  beds  should  be 
occasionally  weeded  and  the  soil  stirred.  About  the  first 
of  April,  tomatoes,  cucumbers  and 
be  started.  As  soon  as  ouo  crop  is 
should  be  placed  in  the  beds,  and  by  1 
they  may  be  used  during  the  early  1 
cauliflower,  tomatoes  and  cucumbers.       ^  r  xAPr. 

HOTEIA.  SceAstilbe. 

HOTTENTOT  BREAD.  Ttttudinaria  elephant  ipet 

H0TTONIA  (Peter  Hotton,  1648-1709,  professor  at 
Ley  den  I.  PrimMlAcetr.  Fe  ATflERFOi  l.  A  genus  of  two 
species  of  aquatic  plants,  the  only  aquatic  members  of 
the  primrose  family.  They  are  suitable  for  small 
aquaria.  The  European  species  Is  procurable  from 
dealers  in  aquatics ;  the  American  one  can  be  gathered 
in  shallow,  stngnant  ponds  from  Massachusetts  to 
western  New  York  and  south  to  Florida  and  Louisiana 
Tbe  European  plant,  H  paluftrit.  Linn..  Is  an  herb  wits 
creepiug  rootstock.  whorled.  leafy  branches  entirely 
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submerged  and  alternate,  plnnately  dissected  It*.,  the 
divisions  numerous  and  linear.  From  the  center  of  the 
whorl  of  branches  a  single  leafless  flower-stem  rises 
oat  of  the  water  In  summer,  hearing  a  raceme  with  sev- 
eral whorls  of  3-5  or  0  handsome,  pale  purple  fls.,  ap- 


1101.  Hotbed  (or  forcing- house)  heated  by  hot  water. 

parontly  with  5  petals,  but  actually  with  a  short  corolla 
tub*  below  the  lobes.  The  plants  root  in  the  mud  or 
float,  and  the  fls.  are  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Stamens  5,  Inserted  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla: 
afisulo  scbglobose,  with  5  lateral  valves  :  seeds  nu- 
merous. The  American  plant,  H.  inflsta.  Ell.,  has 
«ponfry  stems  and  clustered  peduncies,  which  are  partly 
above  water,  inflated,  jointed,  the  lowest  Joint  2—4  In. 
long  and  sometime*  1  in.  thick,  the  others  1-3  In  num- 
ber and  successively  ahorter :  fls.  small,  in  whorls  of 
2-10  at  the  joints.  B.B.  2:586.  Neither  species  Is  ad- 
vertised. Like  all  aquarium  plants,  they  are  interesting, 
but  they  havo  no  horticultural  value  otherwise.  Both 
plants  are  called  Peatherfoil  and  Water-violet  ;  the 
American  also  Water- feather  and  Water-yarrow. 

HODLLETIA  (after  Houllet.  French  gardener).  Or- 
tkidicta.  About  8  species  of  epiphytic,  pseudobulbous 
orchids  from  South  America,  allied  to  Stanhopea,  and 
blooming  in  summer.  I'seudobulbs  conical,  I -leaved: 
Iva.  lanceolate,  plicate:  sepals  and  petals  usually  nearly 
equal  :  label lum  continuous  with  the  clavate,  arcuate 
column:  pollinia  2,  on  a  long  caudicle. 

odoratlsiima,  Linden.  Sepals  and  petals  reddish 
brown  :  labellura  white,  with  two  crimson  appendnge* 
midway  of  its  length.  Colombia.  G.C.  II.  24:777.  Var. 
Antioquiensis,  Andre  |  II.  AnlioouenMls,  Hort.),  has 
lahellum  white,  tinged  yellow.  I. II.  17:12. 

Brocklehurstiana,  Llndl.  Fls.  5-41,  about  .1  in.  across, 
brownish  red. dotted  with  brown-purple;  sepals  oblong, 
obtuse,  the  lateral  ones  slightly  united  at  base;  petnli 
narrower,  obovate;  labelluni  yellow,  thickly  dotted  with 
brown-purple;  from  its  lower  half  two  linear  appin 
daces  have  1  heir  origin.  Bras.  B.M.  4072.  P.M.  9:49. 
R.H.  1683:492. 

plcU.  Linden  &  Reichb.  f.  Fls.  6-10;  sepals  oblong, 
brownish,  unspotted  above,  tessellated  with  yellow  be- 
low; petals  similarly  colored;  Inhelliiiu  yellow,  spotted 
or  dotted  with  brown-purple  or  red-purple,  the  end  has- 
late :  apex  recurved,  pale  yellow  veined  with  crimson. 
I'olombia.  B.M.  CJ05. 

WAlliail,  Linden  &  Heiohb.  f.  I II '.  rhrtjtdnlha,  Llnd. 
A  Andrei.  Fls.  about  2  in.  across;  sepsis  ami  petals 
yellow,  blotched  inside  with  brown-purple  ;  lahetttttii 
yrllow,  dotted  with  crimson.  Colombia.  It.C.  II*  18:437. 
I  B.  18:71.  Oakkh  Ames. 

HOUND  S  T0NOOE.    See  CynoQloitum. 


HOUSE  LEEK.    Stmpervivum  Uelorvm. 

HOUSE  PLANTS  (Figs.  1102-1104)  are  those  plants 
which  can  be  grown  in  the  ordinary  rooms  of  dwelling 
houses.  Thev  may  be  hardy  or  tender;  but  only  such  as 
are  suitable  for  this  purpose  will  be  considered  here. 

In  the  living  rooms  of  the  modern  well-built  house, 
plants  must  contend  against  difficulties  which  did  not 
exist  in  the  less  carefully  equipped  dwellings  of  fifty 
years  ago  or  earlier.  Tho  present  methods  of  heating 
and  lighting,  by  gas  or  kerosene  lamps,  not  electricity, 
produce  a  dry  atmosphere  which  Is  inimical  to  vegetable 
growth,  in  houses  ligtitcd  by  electricity,  and  heated  by 
any  system  which  introduces  fresh  air  in  abundance, 
this  matter  is  nut  so  troublesome.  Too  much  heat  and 
dry  air  are  harder  fur  plants  to  endure  than  Insufficient 
light,  but  It  is  also  lack  of  light  which  makes  U  so 
difficult  to  grow  flowering  plants  In  houses.  Dust 
and  insects  do  harm,  but  these  difficulties  can  be 
overcome. 

For  the  above  reasons  it  is  important  to  select 
House  Plants  which  are  adapted  to  resist  a  dry  at- 
mosphere, a  high  temperature  and  inadequate  light. 
Such  examples  can  be  found  among  certain  tropical 
plants  with  coriaceous  leaves  and  small  stomata, 
what  the  florists  call  foliage  plants,  e.  g.,  rubber 
trees,  palms,  etc.  These  make  the  best  foundation 
upon  which  any  successful  system  of  growing  plants 
in  houses  can  be  built.  Flowering  plants  can  also  be 
used,  but  they  should  be  introduced  from  time  to 
time,  each  in  its  proper  season,  when  about  to  bloom 
or  in  bloom,  and  not  considered  a  part  of  tho  perma- 
nent arrangement.  After  flowering  they  should  here- 
moved:  their  function  Is  not  unlike  the  use  of  cut- 
flowers,  hut  they  last  longer  and  are  not  much  more  ex- 
pensive, while  they  largely  increase  the  attraction  of 
the  window-garden. 

The  best  rooms  for  plants  are  those  which  get  the 
most  sun,  and  the  best  positions  are  those  nearest  the 
windows,  where  there  is  not  only  more  light  but  more 
fresh  air.  A  large  palm,  fern  or  rubber  will  grow  in  an 
entry  or  poorly  lighted  corner,  but  the  best  place  is  that 
whii-h  is  best  lighted.  Plants  do  well  in  a  kitchen,  the 
moisture  from  the  cooking  helping  them  materially;  it 
is  by  no  means  a  bad  hospital  for  unhealthy  specimens. 


1102.  Pot-plants  in  the  window. 

Sometimes  a  plant-room,  not  a  conservatory,  ran  be  set 
aside  for  this  purpose  exclusively.  If  this  is  done  in 
the  basement,  and  it  is  ponsible  to  get  good  light,  satis- 
factory results  are  obtained.  The  floor  can  be  made  of 
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concrete  and  water  used  withont  stint.  In  such  a  room 
plants  e*n  be  grown  and  brought  into  the  living  rooms 
when  in  their  best  condition. 

In  roomi  in  which  plants  are  kept,  any  device  by  which 
the  atmospheric  moisture  can  be  increased  Is  desirable: 
oilcloth  on  the  floor,  or  a  floor  of  porous  tiles;  a  line 
tray,  In  which  the  pots  can  be  set  and  surrounded  with 
moss;  saucers  under  the  pots,  tho  pots  being  raised 
slightly  to  prevent  the  roots  of  tho  plants  standing  in 
the  water  which  runs  through.  By  these  aids  not  only 
can  plenty  of  water  be  given  to  the  roots,  but  there  will 
also  be  some  opportunity  to  sprinkle  the  leaves,  while 
the  evaporation  of  surplus  water  will  dampen  the  air. 
The  Japanese  porcelain  pots  are  not  only  ornamental 
but  useful;  the  glaze  prevents  undue  evaporation  from 
the  sides,  and  tho  legs  hold  the  pot  well  above  the  water 
which  may  collect  in  the  saucer:  they  are  in  every  way 
excellent.  Wooden  tubs  are  serviceable  for  large  plants 
or  for  any  which  are  likely  to  be  exposed  to  frost,  either 
before  or  after  bringing  into  the  house.  Plants  should 
never  bcoverpotted,  but  the  larger  the  hulk  of  earth  the 
easier  it  can  be  kept  uniformly  moist;  from  the  wider 
surfuce,  too,  there  is  more  evaporation.  For  these  rea- 
sons it  is  sometimes  a  good  plan  to  have  window  boxes 
in  which  several  plants  can  be  grown;  or  the  boxes  can 
be  filled  with  moss  In  which  the  pots  can  be  plunged. 
All  pots,  tuba  or  boxes  for  growing  plants  should  have 
holes  In  the  bottom  through  which  water  can  p»««  freely. 


1103.  A  window-garden. 


Much  trouble  is  likely  to  come  from  the  use  of  unsuit- 
able potting  soil.  Procure  it  from  an  experienced  floret, 
or  make  it  yourself  of  equal  parts  rotted  sods,  old  b  af- 
mold,  well-decayed  cow  manure  and  clean,  sharp  saud: 
discard  ten  leaves,  rhip  dirt,  and  the  decomposed  re- 
mains of  dead  stumps.  The  soil  should  always  be  moist 
when  used,  not  too  wet  and  never  dry:  It  should  be 
made  firm,  not  hard,  and  a  good  space  f.-ft  between  tlie 
surface  and  rim.  Large  pots  should  ba  drained  with 
potsherds  and  moss.  The  best  time  for  potting  is  just 
before  the  plant  begins  to  grow;  the  next  best  is  just 
before  growth  censes,  thus  giving  the  plant  opportunity 
to  establish  Itself  In  Its  new  quarters  liefore  it  stops 
growing.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  do  this  properly  at 
home,  and  largo  and  valuable  plants  should  be  sent  to  a 
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florist.  Plants  growing  in  the  open  air  should  be  lifted 
and  potted  two  weeks  or  more  before  bringing  into  the 
house,  not  only  before  frost  but  before  the  nights  are 
cool.  Keep  them  at  flrst  in  a  cool,  shady  place,  gradu- 
ally accustom  them  to  the  sunlight,  and  carefully  avoid 
all  drafts.  Do  not  give  too  much  water  at  the  root: 
some  wilting  is  unavoidable,  and  cannot  be  prevented 
by  heavy  watering.  Give  one  good  application  when 
they  are  first  potted,  and  sprinkle  the  foliage  and  »ur 
roundlngs  in  tho  middle  of  the  day.  After  tbry  are 
established,  keep  them  out  of  doors,  on  tho  piazza  or 
porch,  until  there  is  danger  of  frost,  but  try  to  brine 
them  into  the  house  before  the  furnace  fires  are  lighted 

A  period  of  rest  Is  natural  to  all  plants.  Amateur* 
often  make  mistakes  in  trying  to  force  plants  to  grow 
nil  winter  in  the  house  after  a  vigorous  growth  in  the 
open  ground  all  summer.  Such  plants  should  be  rested, 
kept  cool  at  flrst  and  water  withheld,  but  never  to  sorb 
an  extent  as  to  shrivel  the  wood.  No  rules  can  be  given 
for  watering,  the  most  important  detail  of  plant  -growing 
Water  must  be  given  as  It  is  required,  a  knowledge  Is 
Ihj  gained  from  experience  only.  This  may  be  once  a  da; 
or  once  a  week,  twice  a  day  or  once  in  two  days.  Tin- 
smaller  the  pot  and  the  more  vigorous  the  growth,  the 
oftener  it  will  be  required.  In  hot  weather  and  in  dry 
rooms  more  water  is  needed  than  in  cool  rooms  and  oa 
damp,  cloudy  days.  It  should  always  bo  given  in  suffl 
cient  quantity  to  pass  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pot:  here  it  can  remain  an  hour  or  more,  and  part 
of  it  will  soak  up,  bark  into  the  pot,  but  the  surplus 
should  be  taken  away  with  a  sponge,  unless  the  pot  ba* 
legs  or  it  is  a  plant  like  cnlla,  English  ivy  or  some  ferns, 
which  are  uninjured  by  an  over-supply.  Water  given  to 
the  foliage  of  House  IMunts  In  the  form  of  spray  it  al- 
ways helpful. 

Insects,  dust  and  sometimes  fungous  pests  are  trouble- 
some to  House  Plants,  due  largely  to  insufficient  water- 
ing and  lack  of  ventilation.  The  best  remedy  is  frequent 
washings  with  warm  water  and  a  spongo  for  plants  with 
largo  leaves.  All  plants  can  be  easily  cleaned  at  the 
kitchen  sink  or  In  the  bath  tub,  or  advantage  can  br 
taken  of  a  mild  day,  and  the  work  done  in  the  yard  with 
tho  hose.  The  forcible  application  of  water  will  remove 
most  insects,  but  if  scale  appears  it  must  be  taken  off 
with  a  stiff  brush.  Whale-oil  and  tobacco  soap  are  |M 
rank  for  bouse  use ;  fir-tree  oil  and  Oishnrst's  compound 
axe  less  obnoxious.  They  can  be  used  when  the  plant? 
are  washed  with  sponge  or  brush.  The  florists' preventive 
against  greenfly  is  impracticable:  enough  tobacco  smoke 
to  harm  him  would  not  be  tolerated.  The  red  spider  can 
be  driven  off  by  spraying  with  an  atomiser,  if  dl* 
covered  in  time.  Some  plants  are  not  attacked  by  in 
sects,  but  are  Injured  by  dust,  e.g.,  the  rubber-tree 
Dusting  when  dry  is  better  than  nothing,  but  washinr 
is  best.  If  fungous  diseases  appear,  the  plants  should  be 
isolated,  giving  a  chance  to  recover,  or  he  thrown  away 

Ventilation  is  an  important  factor  in  keeping  Hon** 
Plants  In  good  condition.  Open  the  windows  on  bright 
days:  the  fresh  air  is  moist  and  therefore  grateful,  and 
will  do  no  harm,  even  if  tho  plants  are  near  the  glass, 
so  long  as  the  sun  shines  and  discretion  is  excreised. 

The  night  temperature  need  never  exceed  60°  F.,  and 
a  drop  of  5°  or  even  10°  is  not  likely  to  do  any  harm. 
Precautions  must  be  taken  to  excludo  frott;  the  blinds 
must  be  shut  and  the  curtains  pulled  down  on  coM 
nights.  A  layer  of  newspapers  between  the  plants  and 
the  windows  is  a  protection  in  extremely  bad  weather, 
or  a  large  kerosene  lamp  ran  be  allowed  to  burn  all  night 
near  the  plants. 

A  list  of  suitable  foliage  plants  for  the  house:  Firm 
rlaxtira.  the  rubber  plant;  F.  rrligioia,  the  peepul  tree, 
and  most  of  the  other  strong-growing  evergreen  species. 
lArinloHa  Sinrntis,  C»ry/>Aa  flti.«lw/ij.  C«oss<rnti>» 
Fortnnti  and  AVi/i/>m  Japonira,  all  good  fan-palms  (the 
flrst  is  the  best  I  :  Phtmijr  rtrlinata,  P.  rupieola  and  P 
I •anarit**i»  are  the  best  date-palms.  Seafortkia  eleyant. 
Howta  litlmoreana,  Krutia  Forttrriana,  Arten  liaueri, 
A.  rtibni  and  Coroi  Wtdtleliana  are  all  good  palms,  bnt 
require  more  care  than  the  fan  and  date-palms.  Cyrm 
rrvoluta,  the  sago-palm,  C'ureuligo  rrrurrnla,Atpi<iitlra 
lurida,  Pandanut  utiliti,  the  screw  pin",  P.  i'eilriii. 
Phormium  Irnax  (New  Zealand  flax),  Cypenii  allemi- 
Mtm,  Papyrus  arWivMorwm.Cordyllne  (  Druca-na),  Agar* 
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Americana  (the  century  plant),  Pittospo- 
rutn.  Orevillra  robutta,  English  ivy,  all 
do  well  in  ordinary  rooms.  Uapkne  odora, 
I^aureilinus,  Otta  fragrant  and  orange 
tr.-e  are  both  flowering  ami  foliage  plants, 
but  require  a  nioler  room  than  any  of  the 
preceding  varieties. 

Good  floweriug  plant.*  are  Azalea  Indira 
and  Camtl lia  Japoniea,  both  of  which 
should  be  kept  In  a  rool  room  when  not 
in  bloom.  Calla  and  begonia  both  do 
well.  Chrysanthemums,  cyclamens,  Chin- 
es* and  English  primroses,  freesia,  ixin, 
ozalis,  fuchsia,  mahemia.  euphorbia, helio- 
trope, pelargonium  and  lily-of-the-valley 
can  be  brought  into  the  rooms  when  in 
flower,  and  last  a  reasonable  time  in  good 
condition.  Hyacinths. tulips, narcissus  and 
crocus,  if  potted  in  October,  kept  covered 
ap  out  of  doors  until  cold  weather,  stored 
in  a  cool  cellar  until  the  middle  of  January 
and  then  brought  into  warm  rooms,  will 
rive  flowers:  a  succession  can  be  main- 
tained by  bringing  them  into  warmth  at 
intervals  (see  Bulbs).       fj,  m.  Watson. 

HOU8T0NIA  (Or.  Win.  Houston,  of  lin- 
early part  of  the  eighteenth  century).  JYu- 
bi&cta.  About  20  North  American  small 
herbs  or  subshrubs,  with  pretty  white, 
blue  or  purple  fls.,  some  of  the  species  occasionally 
cult.  In  wild  gardens  and  rockeries.   Farts  of  the  tlx.  m 
4's,  the  corolla  gamopetalous  and  funnet-fomi  Of  salver 
form  ;  stamens  and  styles  polymorphous  ;  stigmas  2  : 
capsule  opening  near  the  top:  Ivs.  small,  opposite.  A 
moist,  partly  shaded  place  is  to  be  recommended  for  most 
Houstonias,  because  their  flowering  season  is  thereby 
prolonged  and  the  plants  retain  their  foliage  mucii 
longer  than  in  a  drier  and  sunny  position.  Collected 
plants  are  not  difficult  to  establish.    Prop.  I > y  division. 
The  following  perennial  species  are  offered  by  American 
dealers. 

A.  Stamens  or  ttigman  concpieuouMlg  exstrttd. 

purpurea.  Linn.  Tufted,  3-12  In.  high,  bearing  off 
sets,  glabrous  or  pubescent :  radical  Ivs.  ovate  ur  oblong, 
short-stalked:  fls.  in  late  spring  or  summer,  the  corolla 
funnrl-form,  light  purple  to  white.  Canada  to  Texas.— 
Var.  longilolia,  Uray,  3-6  In.  high,  thlnnerlvd.  and 
mostly  glabrous :  Ivs.  oblong-lanceolate  to  linear, 
>4-lS  In.  long.  Var.  tsnuitolla,  Uray,  is  slender  and 
diffuse.  6-12  in.  high,  with  almost  filiform  branches  and 
peduncles:  slcm-lvs.  linear.  This  species  and  Its  forms 
grow  well  in  dry,  open  places. 

aa.  Stanxen*  or  ttigman  little  or  not  at  all  ttttritd. 

carols*.  Linn.  Rt.rrrs.  Inxoccncs.  Qcakir  Lai>t. 
Pig.  lias.  Little  tufted  perennials,  3-6  in.  high,  the  stems 
glabrous:  radical  Ivs.  spatulate  to  obovate,  hairy,  short- 
petioled.  the  stem  Ivs.  small:  corolla  salver  form,  the 
tube  much  exceeding  the  calyx  lobes,  varying  from  blue 
to  white,  with  a  yellow  eye.  B.M.  370.  D.  233.  —  Charm- 
ing little  plant  in  grassy  places  in  the  northeastern  states 
and  southward  in  the  Allegheny  region.  Excellent  for 
rockwork  and  grassy  borders.  Early  spring.  In  gar- 
dens, may  be  treated  as  annual  or  biennial. 

MrpyUt!6Ua,  Mich*.  Extensively  creeping :  radical 
Ivs.  orbicular  to  ovate-spntulate  and  abruptly  petioled: 
corolla  rather  larger  than  that  of  //.  earutea,  deep  vio- 
let blue  (often  white).  Va.,  southward.  Early  spring. 

J.  D.  Kellxr  and  L.  H.  B. 

HOVENIA  (after  David  Hoven,  Senator  of  Amster- 
dam!. Hhn m nacta .  Ornamental  shrub  or  small  tree, 
with  deciduous  alternate,  long-petioled  Ivs.  greenish 
inconspicuous  fls.  In  axillary  peduncled  cymes,  and  with 
small  globular  frs.  on  reddish,  fleshy  and  edible  pedun- 
cles. It  grows  into  a  small,  round-headed  tree,  with 
handsome  somewhat  shining  foliage,  and  thrives  best  in 
aandy  loam,  but  is  not  hardy  north.  Prop,  by  seeds, 
also  by  root-cuttings  and  cuttings  of  ripened  wood  un- 
der glass.  One  apecies  in  Himal.,  China  and  Japan. 
Without  stipules:  calyx  lobes,  petals  and  stamens  5, 
style  J  parted:  fr.  3  celled  and  3-seeded,  indehisrent. 


1104.  An  attractive 
corner  of  Pandanus. 
Begonia,  sod  Wan 
dering  Jew. 


i 


\ 


ddlcil,  Thunb.  (77.  inaqnMie.  DC).  To  30  ft.:  Ivs. 
cordate-ovate  or  ovate,  acuminate,  serrate,  almost  gla- 
brous, 4-6  In.  long:  cymes  many-fld.  S.Z.  73-74.  B.M. 
2360.  A.U.  12:80.  Al.rnrD  Rebdii. 

HOVEY.  CHAHLE8  MASON  |Plg.  11  Of,  ) ,  horticultural 
journalist  and  nurservman,  was  born  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Oct.  26,  1810,  and  died  there  Sept.  2,  1887.  He  is 
best  known  as  editor  of  the  "Magazine  of  Horticulture," 
which  had  an  uninterrupted  existence  from  1835  to  1868. 
It  was  founded  as  the  "American  Hardener's  Magazine," 
by  C.  M.  Hovey  and  his  brother,  Phineas  Brown  Hovey. 
In  Its  third  volume  (1837)  it  changed  its  name,  and  con- 
tinuously thereafter  was  known  as  the  "Magaslne  of 
Horticulture,"  and  was  edited  by  Charles  M.  Hovey 
alone.  It  enjoyed  the  longest  period  of  prosperity  of 
any  American  horticultural  journal.  It  is  a  record  of 
the  budding  stage  of  New  World  horticulture.  It  wss 
modelled  after  Loudon's  "Hardener's  Magazine,"  al- 
though its  spirit  was  essentially  American.  Essays, 
records  of  current  events,  reviews  of  books,  descrip 
tions  of  varieties,  were  prominent  features.  It  had 
very  few  illustrations.  Mr.  Hovey  was  author  of  the 
"Fruits  of  America,"  issued  in  parts  from  1852  to  18."»»i, 
completing  two  volumes  and  making  more  than  a  begin 
ning  on  a  third.  Its  purpose  was  to  give  "richly  colored 
figures  anil  full  descriptions  of  all  the  choicest  varieties 
cultivated  in  thp  United  States."  The  volumes  contain 
more  than  100  colored  plates.  Handsomely  printed  and 
hound,  these  volumes  are  a  tine  type  of  the  amateur  « 
art -hook  of  varieties. 

Mr.  Hovey  was  also  nurseryman  and  seed  merchant 
Until  IK40,  his  grounds  at  Cambridge  are  said  to  have 
comprised  only  an  acre,  hut  at  that  time  his  premises 
were  greatly  enlarged.    His  epoch  was  a  time  of  know  I 
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edge  of  varieties.  Straightway  he  began  assiduously 
to  collect  varieties,  until  he  exhibited  pears,  apples  and 
camellias  by  the  hundreds,  and  plums,  grapes,  chrysan- 
themums and  many  other  things  by  the  score.  These 
things  were  shown  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 


tural Society,  which  was  the  center  of  horticultural 
influence  of  the  country.  He  raised  many  seedling*. 
Thuya  Hovtyi  is  still  prised  us  a  garden  ronifpr.  llis 
greatest  contribution  to  horticultural  varieties  was  the 
Hovey  strawberry,  which  first  fruited  in  WM'>,  and 
which  is  generally  regnrded  as  the  starting-point  of 
American  commercial  strawberry •  growing  (nee  Fig. 
1088).  For  many  years  this  berry  was  the  standard  of 
market  excellenc  e.  Mr.  Hovey  continued  to  grow  it  ami 
cherish  it  until  the  end.  The  writer  remembers  with 
what  enthusiasm  he  expatiated  on  it*  virtues  but  a  very 
few  years  before  bis  death.  Mr.  Hovey  was  long  an  act- 
ive member,  and  for  a  time  president,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society.  He  was  one  of  the  active 
projectors  of  the  building  which  gave  the  Society  a  new 
and  more  commodious  home.  The  history  of  the  society 
records  that,  when  the  project  was  in  doubt,  "the  per- 
severance and  determination  of  the  president  of  the 
society  and  chairman  of  the  huitditig  committee.  Charles 
M.  Hovey,  triumphed  over  every  hindrance,  and  carried 
the  work  on  to  success." 

A  portrait  of  Mr.  Hovey  will  1m  found  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  "Fruits  of  America."  Another  occurs  in 
"Gardeners'  Monthly"  for  lKsr,  (frontispiece)  and 
"American  Garden,"  Nov.,  1**7;  and  a  reduction  of  this 
appears  in  Fig.  UCKi.  iJf  jj,  fl. 

HOWE  A  (named  for  I<ord  Howe's  Island,  where  these 
2  species  growl.  Also  written  Hawria.  I'almiiretr.  A 
genus  of  only  '1  species,  known  to  the  trade  as  Keutias, 
and  certainly  ranking  amoug  the  ti  most  popular  palms 
for  house  culture.  They  have  the  habit  of  Kentia,  hut 
their  lis.  differ  widely.  Howea  belong*  to  a  subtribe  in 
which  the  Ms.  in  each  apndix  are  attached  to  the  stem 
between  the  bases  of  opposite  |vs.,  while  Kentia  belongs 
to  another  subtribe  in  which  the  tls.  arc  attached  at  a 
lower  point.  Also  Howea  has  symmetrical  stamlnate  lis. 
with  rotund  sepals,  while  in  Kentia  tin'  statninale  lis. 
are  not  symmetrical,  tho  sepals  being  small  and  acute. 


Howca'a  nearest  cultivated  ally  Is  Linos padix,  from 
which  It  Is  distinguished  by  the  following  character*; 
■taminate  fls.  with  very  numerous  stamens,  the  anther* 
erect  and  fastened  at  the  base:  pistillate  fls.  with  no 
ataminndes  :  ovule  erect.  H.  Btlmortnna  ia  the  mor* 
popular  of  the  two  species,  and  as  a  house  plant  may  be 
readily  told  from  //.  t'ortttriana  by  the  more  nearly 
erect  position  of  its  leaf  segments;  those  of  B.  for 
Mltriana  are  more  pendent.  Howeaa  are  ere^t,  spineles* 
palms,  with  stout  ringed  caudex  :  lvs.  terminal,  nu- 
merous, dense,  equally  pinnatisect:  segments  narrow, 
acuminate:  s  pad  ices  2-3  ft.  long,  solitary  or  3-5  from  1 
spathe,  thick,  cylindrical,  nodding  or  pendulous:  pedun- 
cle long,  compressed  at  the  base:  spathe  solitary,  a* 
long  as  tho  spadix,  cylindrical,  2-keeled  toward  thr 
apex,  longitudinally  split:  bracts  bordering  the  chan- 
nels; bractlets  scaly:  fls.  sunk  in  the  deep  furrows  of 
tho  spadix,  the  staminate  nearly  an  inch  long:  f r.  1  %  in. 
long,  olive-shaped. 

Belmoreao*.  Becc.  {Kintia  Brlmort&na,  F.  Muell.l 
Cubit  Palm    Fig.  1107.    Described  and  distinguished 
above  B.M.  7018.    R.H.  1897:236  and  p.  257;  U.C.  III. 
g:75.  1.11.  21:191.  A.G.  13:141;  16.345.  Mn.  9:25.- Var. 
variegata,  Hort.   Adv.  1895  by  Pitcher  &  Manda. 

Forsteriana,  Becc.  (Ktntia  Fortitrihna,  F.  Mucin. 
Flat  or  Thatch  Leak  Paijw.  O.C.  Ill.«:75  and  533. 
S.H.  2:53.  A.G.  16:346.    A.F.  4:505;  14:701. 

J  abed  O.  Smith  and  W.  M. 

The  two  species  of  this  genus  are  beyond  a  doubt  the 
most  popular  and  also  the  most  satisfactory  palms  ia 
the  trade  for  decorative  work  In  general,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  and  growing  demand,  are  grown  by 
tens  of  thousands  in  the  largo  nurseries.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  record  of  either  of  these  species  bar- 
ing  borne  fruit  in  cultivation  in  this  country,  and  the 
trade,  therefore,  depends  on  imported  seeds,  which  are 
gathered  in  immense  quantities  on  Lord  Howe's  l»laad. 
usually  shipped  from  thence  to  Sydney,  N.  S.  W..  and 
from  the  latter  port  to  either  Ixmdon  or  New  York. 
This  long  voyage  is  a  severe  test  of  the  vitality  of  such 
seeds,  and  frequently  results  in  faulty  germination,  the 
average  of  germination  seldom  exceeding  50  percent, 
and  is  often  much  less.  Two  heavy  shipment*  of  * 
Howea  seeds  arc  made  each  year,  the  first  installment 
arriving  in  February  or  March,  and  the  second  in  Sep- 
tember or  October.  Many  growers  favor  the  autumn 
shipment  of  these  seeds  as  giving  the  best  results.  Ths 
seeds  should  be  sown  at  once  on  their  arrival,  the  prac- 
tice followed  by  large  growers  being  that  of  broadcast- 
ing the  seeds  on  a  side-bench  in  a  warm  greenhouse  on 
2  to  3  inches  of  light  soil,  then  covering  them  with  I 
inch  of  the  same  compost,  watering  liberally  and  keep- 
ing up  a  bottom  heat  of  about  80°.  Under  such  treat- 
ment some  of  the  seeds  may  germinate  in  two  months, 
but  others  in  the  same  lot  may  not  start  for  eight  or 


1 106.  Chailes  fat.  Hovey. 


nine  months,  from  which  it  will  I*  seen  that  the  opera- 
tion extends  over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  The 
seedlings  should  be  potted  into  small  pots  when  the 
first  leaf  is  expanded,  kept  moist  and  gives  a  night 
temperature  of  05°,  the  greenhouse  in  which  tbey  are 
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moderately  shaded.  Ia  three  to  four 
as  the  young  plants  should  be  ready  for  shifting 
3-ineb  pots  if  properly  cared  for;  from  this  time 
forward  tbey  do  not  require  a  higher  night  temperature 
than  C0°.  The  Howeas  are  not  very  particular  in  regard 
to  soil,  a  rich,  light  loara  answering  very  well  for  them, 
bat  a  very  stiff  soil  may  be  improved  by  the  addition  of 
one- fourth  part  of  peat,  and  in  all  cases  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  fertilisers  mar  bo  tued  to  advantage. 
Scale  insects  are  the  most  troublesome  the  grower  has 
to  contend  with,  and  should  bo  removed  as  rapidly  ub 
possible,  else  the  foliage  will  bo  pcnuum-nU)  disfigured, 
lea  refci 


Of  the  two  species  referred  to.  It.  i'dwwmim  Is  per 
haps  the  greater  favorite, being  more  compact  iti  growth 
and  extremely  graceful  in  f>>] i;m.-«  .  a  pUut  of  this  spe- 
cie* of  a  given  age  usually  carrying  n  greater  number 
of  leaves  than  one  of  U.  Fonttrmnd  of  tin'  Mime  age, 
and  the  leaves  having  more  Nutlets  than  those  of  the 
latter  species.  The  seeds  of  the  two  specie*  arc  very 
similar  in  appearance,  though  those  of  //.  Hrlmonatta 
frequently  average  a  larger  MZf  .  ami  while  those  of  the 
"  species  require  about  three  yearn  to  mature 
,  the  seeds  of  //.  Z'o)  JoVrmnn  ripen  in  about 
For  house  culturo  by  amateurs,  see 
W.  II.  TaI-un. 


Valmt. 


HOYA  (Thomas  Hoy  gardener  to  the 

Duke  of  Northumberland).  .d  *<-/.;. ifiri<)cf*.  More 
than  50  tropical  Asian  and  Australian  climbing  or 
trailing  evergreen  shrubs,  bearing  thick,  opposite 
lvs.,and  odd, often  showy  fls.  in  umbel-like  clusters. 
Corolla  rotate,  5-lobed,  thick  and  more  or  less  waxy  % 
in  appearance  :  crown  of  ;*■  thick  and  depressed 
fleshy  appendages:  pollen-musses  1U,  short,  fixed  by 
their  base  in  pairs  to  the  5  gland*  of  the  .stigma: 
follicles  acuminate,  smooth:  stems  twining. or  climbing 
by  means  of  roots. 

Boyaa  are  summer-blooming  plant*.  «if  comparatively 
easy  culture.  Tbey  need  an  intermediate  or  warm  tun 
perature.  Let  them  rest  or  remain  very  slow  in  winter 
(50°  in  s  dryish  place),  but  »t«rt  tliom  'lnto  growth  to- 
wards spring.  In  the  summer  they  tire  *oiiictimci 
plunged  in  the  border,  but  better  results  arc  to  be  ex 
pec  ted,  as  a  rule,  by  keeping  them  in  puts  iu  the  con 
servatory.  In  their  growing  and  blooming  season,  give 
plenty  of  sun  and  air.  They  propagate  by  cuttings  of 
the  top  growth  in  spring,  and  also  by  layering.  The  lat- 
ter method  ia  particularly  adaptable  to  //.  carnota  and 
other  species  which  climb  by  means  of  roots.  A.  P. 
Meredith  advises  as  follows:  "For  compost,  use  fibrous 
loam,  lumpy  (or  coarse)  in  two  parts,  to  one  of  leaf- 
mold,  using  charcoal  pounded  fine,  brick  dust,  or  lime 
If  procurable,  instead  of  sand.  Tbey  are  often 
doing  well  In  loam  and  sand.  When  In  growth 
■  liquid  manure." 

A.  Plant  dittinetly  ttimbing. 
a.  R.  Br.  [il.  Motfakti,  Teijsm.).  Wax  Plawt. 
Twiner,  and  attaching  Itself  to  support  by  means  of 
roots;  ordinarily  grown  as  a  pot-  or  tub-plant,  and  reach- 
ing 5-8  ft.  high,  but  growing  twice  and  more  this  height 
when  it  has  the  opportunity:  glahrons:  Ivs.  succulent 
and  shining,  ovate-oblong,  acute,  short-stalked,  entire: 
fls.  white  with  pink  center,  fragrant,  in  axillary  or  inter- 
petlolar  umbels,  the  crown-segments  very  convex,  and 
spreading  into  a  horizontal  star.  Trop.  Asia  and  Aus- 
tral. B.M.  788,  as  Atelepia$  eamota.  A.O.  18:34.—  The 
common  species,  and  often  seen  in  window-gardens. 

in 
nt. 

>  not  cut 

off  the  spur  which  remains  after  the  fls.  pass,  for  this 
spur  bears  lis.  again.  The  Wax  Plant  is  easy  to  manage, 
and  It  Improves  with  age.  Often  trained  as  a  perma- 
nent cover  for  a  glasshouse  wall.  In  the  South,  it  is 
nearly  everblootning.  There  Is  a  form  (var.  varitgala) 
with  handsome  variegated  Ivs.  L.  44. 

globulus*.  Hook.  f.  Hairy:  Iti.  elliptic -oblong  or  long- 
oblong,  acuminate,  rounded  at  the  base,  the  midrib  very 
stout,  the  petiole  an  inch  or  less  long:  fls.  pale  straw  or 
Team  color,  the  star-like  crown-segments  white,  with 
pink  at  the  base,  borne  in  dense,  globular  umbels :  folli- 
cles a  foot  or  mors  long.  Sikkim.  P.M.  1880:406.  G.C. 


After  the  bloom  Is  over  (in  summer)  keep  the  plant  i 
a  cool  place  in  order  that  it  may  remain  half-dormant 
In  late  winter  or  spring,  start  it  Into  growth.  Do  not  ci 


II.  17:741. -A  handsome  species,  requiring  the  general 
treatment  given  to  H.  carnoia. 

imperlalis,  LIndl.  Lofty  climber,  with  pubernlent 
atoms  and  foliage:  I  vs.  elliptic  or  linear-oblong,  obtuso 
but  with  a  short  point:  fls.  Immense  (2-3  in.  across), 
leathery,  dull  purple,  somewhat  pubescent  near  the  whits 
crown,  the  segments  triangular-acute:  umbels  drooping 
on  long  peduncles:   follicles  9  in.  long.    E.  Indies. 


1107.  Howes  Belmoreana. 
One  of  the  most  popular  of  all  palms. 

B.M.  4397.  F.S.  4 : 393-4.  -  A  noble  Hoya.  requiring  very 
rich  soil  and  a  rather  high  temperature.  Although 
naturally  a  very  tall  climber,  it  can  be  mad«  to 
in  pots  when  3  or  4  ft.  high. 

AA.  Plant  trailing  or  marly  erect. 

Mils,  Hook.  IH.  Fdxtoni,  Hort.).  Slender, 
1-2  ft.  high,  pubescent:  Ivs.  an  Inch  long.  ovate-»uuw( 
very  short-stalked,  somewhat  recurved :  fls.  %  In.  across, 
pure  white,  with  very  short  and  half-acute  lobes,  the 
crown-segments  boat-shaped  and  violet:  umbels  few- 
fid.  and  short -stalked.  India.  B.  M.  4402.  F.8.  4:399. 
J.H.  III.  35:5. -Handsome  little  species;  scarcely  climb- 
to*-  L.  H.  B. 


HUCKLEBERRY.  See  Vaetintvm ; 
taeia. 


Gaylut 


HUL8EA  (Dr.  G.  W.  Hulse,  of  La.,  who  collected  In 
Calif.).  Comp6tit<r.  This  includes  one  of  many  woolly 
herbs  offered  by  California^  collectors.  It  grows  a  few 
inches  high  and  hears  fls.  with  20-30  yellow  rays.  Sis 
species  of  herbs,  perennial,  biennial  or  annual,  all  Call- 
fornlan,  glandular  pubescent  or  woolly:  Ivs.  plnnately 
lobed  or  toothed:  fls.  large,  solitary,  yellow  or  purple; 
involucral  bracts  free,  narrow;  style  branches  obtuse: 
pappus  of  4  hyaline,  lacerated,  chaffy  scales.  Monogr. 
by  Gray  in  Bot.  Calif.  1:385. 

nana,  Gray.  Stems  depressed,  leafy  at  summit:  Ivs. 
plnnatifld  or  Incised,  petiole  long-margined:  peduncle 
,  long:  involucral  scales  in  2  i 


i-2  1 


ray«2(K30. 


H  U  MATA  (Latin,  of  the  earth  ;  referring  to  the  creep 
ing  habit  of  the  rhiiomes).  Potypodiieeaf.  A  genus  of 
i  related  to  Davallia  and  sometimes  Included  with 
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that  genu*,  with  small,  thick,  deltoid  Ivs.,  with  the  In- 
dusluna  tough,  suborbicular  or  renifonn,  attached  by  a 
broad  base  and  free  at  the  apex  and  Hides.  Some 20  spe- 
cie* are  known,  mostly  from  the  East  Indies.  For  cul- 
ture, see  Davallia. 

Tyermannl,  Moore  (Davdllia  Tytrmanni,  Baker). 
Beab's  Foot  F«rn.  Rootstock  wide-creeping,  densely 
covered  with  linear  white  scales;  Ivs.  4-0  In.  long,  del- 
toid, 3-4-plnnatind  ;  lower  plnnn  largest,  the  lowest 
pinnules  cuncate-oblong  or  deltoid;  sori  at  the  base  of 
the  ultimate  lobea  less  than  a  line  broad.  Central  China. 
O.C.  1871:871.  L.  M.  Underwood. 

HUMBLE  PLAJIT.  Mimosa  pudica. 

HtJMEA  (after  Lady  Hume).  Compdtiter.  This  In- 
cludes a  half-hardy  biennial  Australian  plant,  growing 
5  or  C  ft.  high,  cult,  for  the  grass-like  beauty  of  its 
large,  loose,  much-branched,  drooping  panicles.  The 
ire ii us  has  no  near  allies  of  garden  value.  It  belongs  to 
a  group  of  6  Australian  genera  which  have  no  pappus. 
Humea  has  nothing  of  the  typical  beauty  of  the  com- 
mon garden  composites,  since  it  has  no  rays.  Its  lis. 
are  exclusively  tubular  and  hermaphrodite,  1-4  in  a 
small  head.  Other  important  generic  characters  are  the 
narrow  involucre  with  scarious  or  petaloid,  non-radiat- 
ing bracts.  Three,  at  any  rate,  of  the  4  other  species 
are  shrubs,  with  fls.  in  don  so  corymbs  and  involucral 
bracts  rigid  or  petal-like,  while  in  II.  elegant  the  bracts 
are  thin  and  scarious. 

Sow  seed  from  July  1  to  Sept.  1.  Keep  young  plants 
during  winter  in  very  cool  house  in  preference  to  frames, 
in  northern  latitudes,  on  account  of  losing  so  much  foli- 
age through  damping,  lu  spring,  or  when  signs  of  growth 
are  taking  place,  repot  into  larger  pots,  using  a  good,  rich 
loam,  which  has  had  plenty  of  manure.  They  are  gross 
feeders  and  growers,  requiring  plenty  of  water  and 
good  feeding.  Good  plants  in  10-in.  pots  are  very  or- 
namental for  conservatory  or  pinna  work.  The  young 
plants  need  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  should  tie  kept 
nearly  dry  during  the  winter.  In  spring  they  should 
Im  started  into  growth  gradually,  and  successively  re- 
potted until  an  8-in.  pot  is  needed.  They  should  not 
be  syringed  except  when  growing  rapidly  in  warm 
weather.  In  June  the  plants  can  W  placed  in  a  sub- 
tropical bed  that  is  shielded  from  high  winds,  and  staked. 
The  foliage  has  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  scent. 

elegans,  Smith.  Lower  Ivs.  ovate-lanceolate  oroblong, 
acuminate,  stem  clasping  or  deeurrcnt,  6-10  in.  long, 
wrinkled:  fls.  variously  described  as  brownish  red, 
l>.nk,  ruby-red  and  rose.  H.  dlbida,  Hort.,  is  pre- 
sumably a  whitish  fid.  form  of  this  specie*,  and  should 
i  ierefore  be  called  var.  dlbida.  R.H.  1«S2,  pp.  9-10  and 
1  -95,  p.  459.  A.  IV  Meredith  and  \V.  M. 

HAMULUS  (old  I«atin  name),   t.'rlirarrfr.  Hop.  Two 

•  >r  three  twining  vines,  with  rough,  opposite,  palmately 
lobed  or  divided  ivs.  and  di<i»oious  tin.  in  axillary  clus- 
ters. Staminate  fls.  with  5  erect  stamens  and  5-parted 
calyx,  in  little  drooping,  tassel-like  racemes:  pistillate 
fls.  with  an  entire  calyx  or  perianth  closely  investing 
the  ovary,  which  bears  2  long  stigmas,  the  Us.  in  pairs 
under  large  overlapping  bracts,  the  whole  making  a 

•  one-like  catkin  which,  when  becoming  very  large,  is 
s  "  bop." 

a .  Plant  bearing  hops,  — the  pistillate  catkin  greatly 
enlarging  in  fruit. 

Lupolua,  Linn.  Common  Hoc.  Native  to  Europe  and 
North  America,  and  long  cult,  for  the  hops,  which  are 
used  in  the  brewing  of  beer:  it  is  a  perennial  herb: 
shoots  often  grow  2.V-30  ft.  long  in  the  season:  rough- 
hairy:  Ivs.  ovate  or  orbicular -ovate  in  general  outline, 
deeply  3-lobod  (sometimes  G-7-lobcd  | .  or  the  upper 
.•nes  not  lobed.  margins  strongly  and  uniformly  den- 
tate, petioles  long:  staminate  lis.  in  panicles  2-U  in. 
long:  hops  (mature  pistillate  calkins)  oblong  or  ovoid, 
loose  and  papery,  straw-yellow,  often  2  in.  or  more  long, 
glandular  and  odoriferous.  — Native  along  rivers  and  in 
thickets  In  the  northern  states,  and  southward  In  the 
Allegbanles  and  Rockies.  Much  cultivated  for  Hops,  and 
extensively  run  wild  from  cultivated  plants.  The  Hop 


makes  an  excellent  arbor  or  screen  plant.  Recent  Euro- 
pean literature  mentions  a  var.  aureus,  with  yellow  foli- 
age. The  Hop  grows  readily  from  cuttings  of  the  shoots, 
which  spring  from  the  crown;  also  by  seeds,  but  the 
latter  do  not  reproduce  the  particular  varieties  or 
strains.  As  a  field  crop,  the  Hop  is  not  a  horticultural 
subject,  and  is  not  discussed  here. 

AA.  Plant  not  bearing  hops,  — the  pistillate  catkin  mot 
greatly  enlarging  in  fruit. 

JapOnldUB,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Annual  (or  at  least  treated 
as  such):  foliage  very  like  the  last,  but  usually  more 
deeply  cut  and  not  less  than  .l-lobed:  eatkins  not  gland- 
ular. Japan.  O.C.  II.  24:716.-  Int.  to  general  cnlt.  in 
1886,  and  now  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  climbing 
herbs.  It  is  a  very  quick  grower,  plants  10-20  ft.  lung 
coming  from  seed  sown  in  early  May.  It  is  very  easy  of 
cultivation,  and  often  seeds  itself.  Var.  variegatBi, 
Hort.,  is  the  most  popular  form.  Ong.  1:241.  A.F. 
8:489.  The  foliage  is  variously  streaked  and  splashed 
with  white.  Seeds  of  this  variety  will  give  a  large  per- 
centage of  variegated  forms,  and  the  plants  usually 
show  interesting  variations.  H.  Japonic**  ia  more  pop- 
ular as  an  ornamental  vine  than  II.  Lnpnlnt,  because  it 
grows  so  quickly  from  seeds,  and  also  because  it  has 
such  interesting  variegated  forms;  but  //.  Lnpnlns  hai 
a  distinct  charm  in  its  great  hanging  Hops.    l.  jj.  b. 

HUNNEMANNIA  (John  Hunneman.  English  friend 
of  botany,  d.  1839).  Papaver&cea.  This  includes  a  One 
yellow-fld.  herb  closely  allied  to  the  California  Poppy 
(Eschscholsiu)andof  the  same  garden  value.  It  is  treated 
as  a  hardy  annual.  The  genus  has  but  1  species,  a  us 
tive  of  Mexico,  and  agrees  with  Eschscholzia  in  harioc 
much-cut  foliage  and  spreading  lobes  of  the  stigma,  but 
differs  in  having  separate  sepals  instead  of  the  peculiar 
hood  like  calyx  of  Kschscholxia,  which  covers  the  young 
flower  like  a  candle  extinguisher.  The  < 
in  the  Hunnemannia  tribe  is  I) 
with  entire  Ivs.,  separate  sepals  and  2  i 
lobes.  For  culture,  see  Annua  In. 

famarlsfdlla,  Sweet.  Lvs.  triternately  divided  :  pe- 
duncles solitary,  terminal  :  fls.  2  in.  or  more  across ; 
petals  4;  stamens  numerous.  B.M.  .1001. -Sold  as 
Olant  Yellow  Tulip  Poppy.  w  jj 

In  our  trial  grounds  during  1898,  this  was  one  of  the 
showiest  and  most  satisfactory  plants  in  over  400  trials 
The  seed  was  sown  early  in  May,  and  by  the  middle  of 
July  the  plants  were  covered  with  their  large  yellow 
flowers,  and  they  were  never  out  of  flower  until  hard 
frost.    The  plants  have  a  bushy  habit  and  beautiful. 

prs  have  wavy  bor- 
>s. 

W.  F.  Di 


feathery,  glaucous  foliage.  The  flowi 
ders,  and  at  times  stand  up  like  tulip 


HU8X  TOMATO.  Pkysalis. 

HYACINTH.   See  Hyacinthus, 

HYACINTH  BEAM.  See  Dolichos. 

HYACINTH,  GRAPE.  See  Muscari. 

HYACINTH,  WATER.   See  A"icA*.onw<j. 

HYAClNTHUB  (name  from  Greek  mythology).  L*U 
dretr.  Of  Hyacinths  there  are  something  over  30  »pe 
cies,  the  great  part  South  African.  Others  Inhabit  the 
Mediterranean  region,  and  from  this  source  come  the 
common  garden  Hyacinths.  From  related  genera,  Hys 
cinthus  is  distinguished  by  the  funnel-shaped  or  bell 
shaped  flower,  the  throat  not  constricted,  the  lobes 
shorter  than  or  at  most  not  much  exceeding  the  tube, 
the  6  stamens  attached  to  the  tulie  or  throat  and  the 
filaments  thread-like  or  dilated  at  the  base.  Bulbous 
plants  with  only  radical  Ivs.,  and  fls.  in  a  raceme  or 
spike.  The  common  Hyacinth  Is  H.  orientAlia,  Linn. 
(Fig.  1108),  with  4-8  thick  green  Iva.  8-12  In.  long. 
li-l  S  in.  wide:  scape  8-18  in.  tall,  stout,  bearing  an 
elongated  and  dense  raceme:  perianth  about  1  in.  long, 
the  tube  usually  ventricose  or  swollen,  the  lobes  ob- 
long-spsrulste,  as  long  as  the  tube,  in  many  colors,  often 
double  in  cult    B.M.  995.  F.S.  23:2399-2400  —The  Hya 
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«-inth  is  extensively  grown  in  Holland  for  export  to  this 
•ad  other  countries,  and  consequently  Is  commonly 
known  a*  the  Dutch  Hyacinth.  The  Roman  Hyacinth 
( Ki£s.  1109-10)  Is  Tar.  tltraloa,  Baker  {H.  dlbnlu*,  Jord. 
H.  Hominut,  Hort.,  not  Linn.),  la  smaller  and  slenderer, 
Its.  narrower,  very  erect,  fls.  fewer,  earlier,  white  or 
blush,  the  tube  cylindrical  and  scarcely  ventrioose,  the 
wcmt-Dt!  narrower  and  usually  proportionately  shorter. 
Central  France,  and  perhaps  in  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion. Much  used  for  early  bloom.  The  Hyacinth  has 
beco  cultivated  for  some  centuries,  and  it  snared  some 
of  the  early  popularity  of  the  tulip  in  the  Netherlands. 
B.  oritnlali*  is  wild  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and 
Dalmutia.  For  a  picture  of  a  Hyacinth  bulb,  see  Fig. 
288,  Vol.  I. 

Other  species  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  gardens  of 
the  curious,  particularly  H.  amethyitinus,  Linn.,  Spain, 
Prance  (B.M.  2426.    On.  47,  p.  147),  and  H.  axureus. 

Hiker  (B.M.  6822.  O.C.  III.  24:191.  rar.  gigantiut), 
Mediterranean  re  (Hon.  The  former  is  slender  and  grace- 
ful, with  light  blue  fls.  In  short  racemes,  standing  nearly 
or  quite  K  ft.  high  :  fls.  small,  nodding,  bell-shaped, 
with  short  teeth-like  segments.  There  Is  a  whitc-fld. 
form.  Good  for  rockeries.  Hardy  in  the  middle  states. 
The  latter  species  is  by  some  considered  to  be  a 
form  of  H.  eilialut,  Cyrifl.  Looks  like  a  Grape  Hya- 
cinth (or  Mutcari) :  4-8  In.  tall,  with  strongly  canalicu- 
late, glaucous  lvs. :  fls.  blue,  fragrant,  in  a  dense  spike 
1  In.  long,  tubnlar,  with  small  teeth.  Distinguished 
l  Muscari  by  the  perianth  segments  being 
I  of  incurved.  Hardy  in  middle  states, 
j  Bertnl.  (//.  Fottzdltii,  (lay)  is  aCorsiran 
species,  which  is  hardy  in  southern  New  England.  It  is 
a  delicate  species,  with  very  narrow  lvs.,  scape  3-5  In. 
hi kI)  and  shorter  than  the  lvs.:  fls.  few,  in  a  loose 
cluster,  X-H  in.  Ions;  and  light  bine  (a  white  form), with 
oblong-lanceolate  Mcirmenta  longer  than  the  tube.  B.M. 
6663.  Hyacinth**  Somdnut,  of  Linnsaus,  Is  not  the  II. 
Romanug  of  horticulturists  (which  is  the  Roman  Hya- 
cinth, H.  orientalit,  var.  nJ- 
liulm).  Llnnaros'  species  is  a 
Klu<  white,  scilla-like  plant  (see 
M  M.  939).  B.  cdndieom  Is  now 
n  f.  rred  to  Ualtonla.  For  gen- 
■  ml  cultural  notes,  see  Bulbt. 

L.  H.  B. 
Ct  bTtntt  or  THi  Htactkth. 
-  The  perfection  of  the  flower 
iU'1'cnds   largely  upon  the 
strength  of  the  roots,  and  as 
Hyacinths  make  all  their  root 
growth  in  the  fall,  the  bulbs 
should  be  planted  early,  — say 
from  the  beginning  to  the  mid- 
dle of  October.  Any  good  gar- 
den soil  suits,  provided  It  ,s 
w.ll    drained.     The  ground 
should  be  carefully  pre- 
pared by  spading  to  a 
depth  of  20  Inches,  so  that 
the  roots  may  pas*  straight 
through  It  to  their  full  de- 
velopment of   12  or  16 
Inches.    If  the  soil  is  nat- 
urally Htiff  it  may  be  light- 
ened by  the  addition  of 
some  sand,  and  if  the  beds 
have   been   occupied  by 
other  plants  during  the 
summer,  some  pure  old 
cow  manure,  well  worked 
in,  Is  recommended.  Horse 
manure   should   not  be 
used. 

The  bulbs  should  be 
planted  G  inches  deep  (to 
the  bottom  of  the  bulbs) 
and  very  uniformly,  to  In- 
sure simultaneous  flowering.  The  ground  having  been 
prepared  as  above,  perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  remove  3 
or  4  inches  of  the  soil,  level  the  bed  carefully  with  the 
rake  and  set  the  bulbs  In  it  5  or  6  inches  apart  each 
way,  pressing  them  in  firmly,  and  then  covering  them 
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evenly  with  the  soil  that  had  been  taken  out.  When 
winter  set*  in,  the  beds  should  be  covered  witn  2  inches 
of  dry  litter  or  coarse  manure.  As  soon  as  the  shoots 
appear  above  ground  in  the  spring,  1  inch  of  this  cover- 
ing should  be  removed  and 
the  balance  when  danger 
from  late  frosts  is  past. 
Unnamed  Hyacinths  in  sepa- 
rate colors  can  be  bought 
cheaply,  and  when  grown  In 
masses  of  solid  color  or  In 
design  beds,  they  make  a 
very  rich  display. 

f  orcing  in  Pot*.  —  For  this 
purpose  large,  solid  bulbs 
should  be  selected,  and  pot- 
ted singly  in  5-inch  pots  In 

mold  and  some  sharp  'sand. 
A  few  pieces  of  broken  pot 
being  placed  In  the  bottom 
for  drainage,  the  pots  should 
be  filled  lightly,  and  the 
bulbs  pressed  into  the  loose 
soil  till  only  the  apex  re- 
limine  above  the  surface. 
The  pots  are  then  buried  to 
a  depth  of  8  or  10  Inches  in 
the  open  ground  for  seven 
or  eight  weeks,  till  the  roots 
are  developed  fully  and  the 
sprout  is  about  IS  in.  above 
the  bulb.  When  taken  inside 
they  should  he  kept  in  sub* 
dued  light,  at  a  temperature 
of  about  50°,  until  the  sprout 
has  assumed  a  vigorous 
green  color.  Florists  who 
force  large  numbers  for  win- 
ter decorations,  set  them  un 
der  the  greenhouse  benches 
for  about  two  weeks,  and 
then  force  them  in  a  temperature  of  70°.  A  greater  heat 
than  this  attenuates  the  growth  and  weakens  the  color. 
Syringing  with  water  twice  a  day  is  recommended,  and 
as  the  (lower-spike  develops  weak  manure  water  is  help- 
ful. The  slower  Hyacinths  are  forced  the  Oner  and 
more  lasting  will  be  the  bloom.  Bulbs  wanted  In  flower 
for  Christmas  should  be  potted  in  September,  and  for  a 
succession  later,  at  intervals  as  desired.  Single  Hya- 
cinths are  handsomer  and  force  better  than  the  double, 
although  a  few  of  the  latter  may  be  recommended.  The 
following  are  among  the  best  adapted  for  forcing 
wn  by  American  floristi 


1109.  Roman  Hyacinth. 


t  largely  grown  by  American  florists : 


BLCt: 

Baron  van  Thuyll.  China-blur. 
Charles  Dickon*.  Dark  oorcelaln. 
('tar  Peter.  Light  bloc. 
King  of  the  Blues.  Dark  blue. 
I<ronlda*.  Clear  blue. 
Queen  of  Ihe  Dines.  Light  blue. 
Regului.  Porcelain-bloc. 
Dorni.K  HlA*B: 

t  harle.  Dickens.  Dark  blue. 
Van  Speyk.    Lilac  blue. 

8isoi.it  White  : 

A  Ilia  superhlMlma.  Pure  while. 

Baroneas  van  Thujrll.  Pure  white. 

(Irandrura  Merveille. 

La  (Iramlrasc.  Pure  while. 

I. 'Innocence.  Pore  while. 

Madam*  Vand<-rlu>op.  Pare ' 

Mont  Blanc.   Pore  white. 

Palx  de  I' Europe. 
DoiroLt  WniTt: 

UTour  d'Auvcrgi 

Prince  of  Waterloo.  Pure  white. 

Sinou  Kkp: 

Charles  Dickens.  Pink. 
Wertrode.  Bright  pink. 
Iligaatea.  Bright  rose. 
Moreno.  Waxy  pink. 
Norma.  Delicate  waxy  pink. 
Robert  Stelgcr.  Crimson. 
Sultan  Favorite. 
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Double  Kxim 


Noble  par  Merite.  Deep 

SlXOUt  1.IUAC: 

Haydn.  LMac-maave. 
Siwot.i  Yellow  : 

Ida.  Pure  yellow. 
King  of  the  Yellow*. 

DoUBLK  Ykij,OW: 

Bright  yellow. 


yellow. 


Miniature  Hyacinth*,  or  "Dutch  Romans,"  are  small- 
alxed  bulbs  of  tho  ordinary  Dutch  Hyacinth*  They  are 
excellent  for  growing  In  groups  in  bowls,  pans  or  flats, 

Slanted  clone  together  and  treated  just  like  the  large 
[yaclnths  when  grown  In  pots. 

Culture  in  Olatstx.  —  Some  of  the  single  Hyacinth* 
may  be  grown  very  satisfactorily  In  water.  '  Special 
glioses  for  the  purpose  can  be  bought  from  tho  seeds- 
men. They  should  be  Oiled  with  pure  water  and  the 
bulb  so  placed  that  its  base  barely  touches  tho  water. 
They  are  stored  in  a  dark,  cold  closet  or  cellar  till  the 
roots  are  developed ,  and  then  brought  in  to  the  light. 
An  airy,  sunny  situation  and  a  temperature  of  about 
60°  regularly  maintained  will  insure  the  best  results. 
The  glasses  should  be  kept  filled  by  adding  water  occa- 
sionally as  required.  The 
pecially  suited  for  glasses: 

Charles  Dickens.  Pink. 
Lord  Macaulay.  Deep  rose. 
Mina.  Pure  whtte. 
L'loDorenee.  Pure  white. 
Von  Schiller.  Dark  red. 
Grand  Lilas.  Light  blue. 


following  varieties  are  en- 


Charles  Dickens.  Bine. 
Baron  van  Tbuyll.  Deep  blue. 
Mr.  1'llmsoll.  Pine  " " 
Obeliaqne.  Yellow. 


Sir.  Win.  Mun.fieUi 


Roman  Hyacintht.—ln»tead  of  one  large  truss  from 
each  bulb,  the  Roman  Hyacinth  produces  three  or  four 
smaller  but  more  graceful  flower-spikes.  The  bulbs  ar- 
rive in  America  In  August,  and  by  successive  pottlngs 
they  may  be  had  in  (lower  from  November  till  May. 
They  require  the  same  forcing  treatment  as  the  larger 
Hyacinths,  but  three  or  four  bullts  may  be  planted  in  a 
pot.  The  florists  use  wooden  Hats  instead  of  pots,  set- 
ting the  bulbs  close  together.  40  or  50  in  a  flat.  By  rea- 
son of  its  beauty  and  exquisite  fragrance,  its  earliness 
and  easy  culture,  the  white  Woman  Hyacinth  is  the  most 
popular  of  our  winter-blooming  plants.  Several  mil- 
lions of  these  bulbs  are  grown  nnnually  by  the  florists 
of  our  large  cities  for  winter  cut-Dowers. 

Tht  Propagation  of  Hyacinth*,- With  the  exception 
of  the  Roman  Hyacinths  (which  come  from  the  south  of 
France),  the  world's  supply  of  Hyacinth  bulbs  is  pro- 
duced in  Holland.  The  soil  and  climate  of  that  country 
seem  to  be  peculiarly  suitable  for  bulb-growing,  which 
has  been  one  of  the  leading  industries  there  for  200 
years.  The  bulbs  intended  for  next  year's  market  are 
planted  In  October  iu  carefully  prepared,  richly  manured 
land,  and  protected  over  winter  by  a  thick  covering  of 
reed  or  litter.  The  flowers  are  cut  when  in  full  bloom 
in  the  spring.  By  July  the  bulbs  are  fully  ripened,  and 


are  taken  out  of  the  ground  by  hand,  dried,  cleaned  and 
assorted  Into  three,  grades  of  quality,  according  to  sise. 
Early  in  August  they  are  ready  for  shipping.  Over- 
grown or  unshapely  bulbs  are  reserved  for  propagating. 
As  soon  as  these  are  taken  out  of  the  ground,  three 
deep  cross  cuts  are  made  with  a  sharp  knife  in  the  bot- 
tom of  each  bulb.  Tbev  are  then  set  oat,  bottom  up- 
wards, and  covered  with  loose  soil  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  during  which  time  the  cuts  open  out  and  the 
wounds  are  healed.  They  are  then  taken  up  and  kept 
spread  out  on  tables  in  storehouses  till  October,  when 
they  are  planted  out.  When  lifted  next  June  nothing  of 
the  parent  bulb  remains  but  dry  skins,  on  the  edges  of 
which  from  20  to  30  offsets  are  fastened.  These  bulb- 
lets  are  picked  off  by  hand  and  planted  oat  in  tht  fall, 
just  like  large  bulbs.  This  process  of  planting  in  fall 
and  taking  up  in  summer  for  a  two  months'  rest  Is  re- 
peated for  four  or  Ave  years,  till  the  bulbs  have  attained 
to  marketable  site.  Another  method  of  propagating  u 
to  hollow  out  the  bottom  of  the  bnlb  smoothly  to  a  point 
in  the  center.  More  offsets  are  obtained  in  this  way. 
but  they  are  smaller  and  take  a  year  or  two  longer  to 
reach  maturity. 

New  varieties  are  obtained  from  seed,  but  such  a  dr 
gree  of  perfection  in  form  and  color  has  already  been 
obtained  that  it  is  seldom  a  seedling  is  produced 
prove*  superior  to  existing  varieties  of  the  san 
Some  new  varieties  are  obtained  by  encouraging  any 
tendency  to  change  of  color  or  form  which  may  be 
shown  by  the  standard  sorts.  In  this  way  the  single 
blue  Charles  Dickens  has  been  changed  to  single  red 
and  to  double  blue,  and  again,  very  recently,  to  doable 
red,  till  we  have  four  varieties  named  Charles  Dickens 
I>ast  year's  catalogue  of  a  reliable  Dutch  grower  con- 
tains 340  named  Hyacinths,     j.  M.  Tnoutwt  &  Co 


HYBRIDS  are  the  products  cf  crossing  between  spe- 
cies. Of  late,  the  word  Hybrid  has  been  used  ly  some 
writers  to  comprise  all  crosses,  whether  between  aperies 
or  varieties.  The  justification  of  this  usage  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  bard  and  fast  lines  between  varieties 
and  species,  and  therefor*  that  hybridism  in  the  old 
sense  is  incapable  of  exact  delimitation.  The  opponents 
to  this  usage,  however,  contend  that  so  long  aa  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  speak  of  species  and  varieties  as  different 
claaslficatory  categories,  It  is  equally  allowable  and  use- 
ful to  speak  of  Hybrids  as  between  species  and  of  cross- 
breeds as  between  varieties  ;  moreover,  historical  cui 
torn  favors  this  usage.  Common -language  terras  rune!; 
if  ever  express  absolute  or  ideal  truth:  they  grow  up  by 
custom.  Whenever  new  ideas  and  discoveries  render 
them  inexact,  it  may  be  quite  as  well  to  invent  new 
terms  as  to  give  new  and  technical  meanings  to  old 
terms  which  are  thoroughly  established  in  litera- 
ture. The  word  Hybrid  has  always  been  a  specific 
term,  and  it  were  a  pity  now  to  make  it  a  generic  one, 
particularly  since  there  is  a  well  established  crncn- 
term.  The  generic  word,  both  substantive  and  verb,  it 
rrots.  Specific  kinds  of  crosses  are  Hybrids,  between 
species;  cross-breeds,  between  plants  of  the  same  spe- 
cies ;  half-hybrid,  between  a  species  and  a  variety  of 
another  species;  bigener,  between  plants  of  differed 
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genera.  There  are  technical  terms  to  designate  the 
various  kinds  and  degree*  of  crossing. 

It  was  formerly  held  that  inability  to  make  fertile  Hy- 
brids ia  proof  that  the  forms  are  distinct  species;  and 
contrariwise,  that  plants  which  make  fertile  crosses  are 
of  one  species.  Hybridisation  has  also  been  made  a  test 
of  prnrra.  These  notions  are  now  given  up,  for  cross- 
ing and  classification  belong  to  two  unlike  categories  of 
facts.  Species  and  genera  are  not  entities  in  them- 
selves, but  are  mere  artificial  groups  made  by  men  for 
their  convenience  when  writing  and  speaking  of  living 
things.  Crossing  is  a  biological  phenomenon. 

Hybrids  are  unusual  facts  in  nature  ;  that  is,  they 
are  rare  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  plants. 
On  the  other  hand,  cross-breeds  are  usual.  Mont  flow- 
ers are  so  constructed  as  to  favor  cross-pollination. 
Crossbreeding  is  one  of  the  prime  means  of  inducing 
slight  variations  and  of  invigorating  a  type.  Upon  the 
variations  which  arise  from  crossing  and  other  means, 
natural  selection  operates  in  the  production  of  new 
forms.  But  it  is  significant  that  these  new  forms  usu- 
ally come  about  slowly  and  gradually.  It  is  the  desire 
of  the  enltivator  to  produce  new  forms  quickly  and  of 
pron«un<-«Ml  distinctness.  He  therefore  employs  cross- 
ing between  unlike  types,  or  species,  hoping  thereby  to 
secure  wider  departures.  In  nature,  the  cross-breed  is 
the  beginning  of  a  process  of  breeding:  it  starts  off  the 
variation.  Man  is  often  tempted  to  look  upon  the  Hy- 
brid as  the  end.  If  the  products  of  a  given  cross  are 
not  to  his  liking,  be  throws  them  away  and  tries  again. 
The  most  expert  plant-breeders,  however,  now  hybridize 
to  get  a  "break."  and  thenceforth  depend  chiefly  on  selec- 
tion to  realize  their  clear-cut  ideals,  particularly  in  seed- 
propagated  plants. 

To  man  Hybrids  are  of  no  value  unless  they  can  be 
propagated.  Bv  seeds  they  usuallv  vary  immensely:  it 
is  difficult  to  "fix"  them  so  that  they  will  come  true. 
By  cnUings  or  layers  or  division,  however,  the  character 
of  the  parent  may  be  propagated  with  practical  cer- 
tainty: the  original  plant  is  divided,  and  the  parts  are 
put  o'n  the  market.  Nearly  all  commercial  Hybrids  are 
of  plants  which  are  thus  propagated  by  asexual  parts: 
Kieffer  pear.  Hybrid  grapes,  Wilson  blackberry.  Wild 
Goose  plum,  cannas,  roses,  begonias,  anthuriuius,  fuch- 
sias, pelargonium*,  rhododendrons.  Since  the  Hybrid 
is  variable  when  propagated  by  seeds,  continued  selec- 
tion, or  plant-breeding,  must  be  employed  to  tlx  and  es- 
tablish a  desirable  type. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  hybridisation  rarely  gives  rise  to 
dominant  horticultural  seed-races,  but  rather  to  an  In- 
dividual plant  which  may  be  disseminated  by  some  di- 
visional means  of  propagation.  The  seed*  of  Hybrids  — 
a*  of  the  modern  cannas  — ma v  give  rise  to  good  varie- 
ties, and  they  may  not;  but  these  new  varieties  are,  in 
their  turn,  usually  propagated  by  means  of  asexual  parts 
if  they  are  to  he  kept  true. 

Practically  there  is  no  certainty  in  hybridization. 
Rarely  can  a  man  picture  to  himself  an  ideal  variety, 
and  then  by  means  of  hybridization  produce  it.  He 
hybridizes  plants  which  possess  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  desired  or  ideal  variety,  and  then  takes  his 
chances.  True  plant 'breeding  sets  an  ideal,  and  then 
reaches  it  by  working  along  certain  definite  lines.  It 
*eeks  first  to  secure  a  variation  in  the  desired  direction: 
this  may  be  secured  by  means  of  crossing,  change  of 
soil,  modification  of  food  supply,  and  other  chauged  con- 
ditions. It  seeks,  then,  to  preserve  or  augment  the  form 
by  means  of  definite  selection. 

Fundamentally,  there  are  no  laws  of  hybridization. 
Kvery  Hybrid  is  a  law  unto  itself.  By  the  study  of  many 
examples  of  hybridization,  one  is  able  to  construct  an 
average  of  probabilities  as  to  what  will  or  what  will  not 
occur  in  a  given  case:  but  the  given  case  may  contradict 
all  the  probabilities  without  apparent  cause.  Hybridiza- 
tion is  an  empirical  subject. 

One  can  not  tell  what  species  will  or  will  not  hybridize 
except  by  trying.  Hundreds  of  species  have  been  tried, 
and  for  them  the  knowledge  is  more  or  less  exact. 
Plants  hybridize  most  freely  which  are  the  subjects  of 
much  care  and  coddling:  the  orchids  are  the  best  ex- 
amples. In  these  groups.  Hybrids  are  chiefly  fanciers' 
plants,  valuable  often  only  because  they  are  Hybrids  or 
are  rare   and   curious.     One  cannot  tell  beforehand 


whether  the  products  of  any  hybridization  will  be  exact 
intermediates,  or  in  what  way  or  degree  they  will  carry 
over  or  blend  the  parental  characters.  Aa  a  rule,  the 
more  closely  akin  the  species,  the  more  perfect  will  be 
the  blending  or  amalgamation  of  the  two.  See  Pollina- 
tion. 

The  literature  of  hybridization  is  extensive  hut  scat- 
tered. The  standard  text  isFocke'snI)ie  Pflansen-Misch- 
llnge,"  1881.  The  possibilities  of  hybridisation  aa  a  factor 
In  plant- breeding  are  presented  in  many  aspects  in 
the  "Hybrid  Conference  Report"  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  London,  1900.  There  are  special  books  dc 
voted  to  orchid  Hybrids  (see  Orchids).  In  North  America 
there  has  been  little  fundamental  writing  on  the  subject. 
See  an  excellent  paper  by  Swingle  and  Webber,  Year 
Book  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  1897;  papers  In  Anieri 
can  Gardening,  1899,  pp.  397,  413,  431  ;  Bailey's  "Plant- 
Breeding."  1895.  l.  H.  B. 

HYDRANGEA  (Greek,  *ydor,  water,  and  aggeion, 
vessel  ;  alluding  to  the  cup-shaped  fruit).  tSaxilraga- 
tea?.  Very  ornamental  deciduous  shrubs,  with  oppo- 
site, simple,  rarely  lobed,  petioled  Ivs.  and  small,  white, 
bluish  or  pinkish  fls.  in  corymbs  or  panicles,  bearing 
usuallv  marginal  sterile  fls.,  with  enlarged  showy  se- 
pals, or  In  some  varieties  all  the  fls.  arc  sterile  and  en- 
larged :  fr.  a  small,  insignificant  capsule.  H.  panicu- 
lata  Is  the  hardiest  of  all.  but  B.  arborttctn*.  B.  radiata 
and  B.  Brtttchneideri  are  also  almost  hardy  North, 
while  B.  querei  folia  and  petwlarii  require  at  least  a 
very  sheltered  position  and  B.  hnrttntit,  rtlutina,  in- 
voluerata  and  virtu  are  still  more  tender,  and  can  hardly 
t»e  grown  outdoors  North  except  when  well  protected  and 
sheltered.  They  grow  best  in  a  rich,  porous  and  some- 
what moist  soil  and  thrive  well  In  partly  shaded  posi- 
tions, but  flower  more  freely  in  full  sun  if  they  only  have 
sufficient  moisture.  All  Hydrangeas  are  well  adapted 
for  borders  of  shrubberies,  and  B.  panieulata  and  Aor 
trntU,  especially  the  varieties  with  sterile  fls.,  are  very 
showy  as  single  specimens  on  the  lawn.  In  warmer  cli- 
mates the  latter  Is  sometimes  used  for  ornamental 
hedges  (see  G.C.  111.24:337  and  4541);  but  it  is  not 
hardy  in  the  North.  These  and  also  most  of  the 
other  species  should  be  pruned  in  fall  or  early  spring, 
and  the  branches  of  the  previous  year  cut  back  to  1-3 
pairs  of  buds,  according  to  the  growth  of  the  branches 
and  the  desired  size  of  the  panicles;  if  only  slightly 
pruned  the  panicles  will  be  many  but  small.  Sometimes 
they  are  cut  back  every  year  almost  to  the  ground  and 
produce  then  enormous  panicles,  which,  however,  usu 
ally  need  artificial  support  and  lack  the  gracefulness  of 
less  severely  pruned  plants.  B.  panieulata,  var.  gran 
di flora  can  be  grown  in  a  small  standard  tree;  for  this 
purpose  vigorous  young  plants  should  be  selected  and 
planted  in  rich  soil,  and  rut  down  to  the  base.  The 
strongest  shoot  of  each  plant  will  attain  by  fall  the 
height  of  4-6  ft.,  if  freely  manured  and  watered  during 
the  summer;  in  autumn,  all  the  weaker  branches  are 
cut  off,  and  in  colder  climates  the  plants  should  be 
lifted  and  stored  in  a  frost-proof  pit  or  cellar,  since  the 
wood  is  not  usually  sufficiently  ripened  to  withstand 
severe  frost.  In  the  following  year  the  top  of  the  stem 
Is  allowed  to  branch.  The  weaker  basal  shoots  may  1m- 
pegged  down  to  make  new  plants.  Strong-growing  varb 
ties  of  B.  hortnmin  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  i 
standard  plants  are  desired. 

//.  hortmtiB,  which  cannot  withstand  mnch  more 
than  10°  of  frost,  is  in  the  North  murh  grown  as  a  pot- 
plant,  especially  the  more  showy  varieties  with  large 
heads  of  sterilc'fls.,  and  is  extensively  u?cd  for  outdoor 
decoration  during  the  summer.  Idite  in  fall,  when  the 
Ivs.  have  fallen  after  frost,  the  plants  are  moved  to  a 
frost  proof  cellar  and  kept  rather  dry  until  spring,  when 
they  are  repotted  in  new  soil  and  the  growth  of  last 
year  cut  back  to  1  or  2  pairs  of  buds.  As  a  suitable  soil 
may  1m-  recommended  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mold  and 
sand,  with  ground  bone,  dried  cow  manure  or  some  other 
kind  <>f  manure  added.  During  the  summer  a  liberal 
supplv  of  water  should  be  Riven,  also  occasionally  ap- 
plications of  liquid  manure,  until  the  fls.  have  developed. 
They  may  also  1m>  planted  in  the  open  ground  during 
the  summer,  lifted  late  in  fall  with  a  large  hall  of  earth, 
stored  over  wiuter  in  a  coldframe  or  pit  and  planted  out 
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again  In  spring;  this  will  not  injur*  lu  any  way  the  pro- 
fusion of  ds.   In  certain  kinds  of  soil  the  pink  Horten- 
siaa  show  a  tendency  to  turn  blue,  unci  perhaps  this 
can  be  caused  by  adding  iron  tiling"  or  alum  to  the 
soil.  H.  hortensis  is  also  a  valuable  plant  for  forcing, 
and  is  much  grown  for  Easter,  especially  the  var.  Olakia , 
on  account  of  its  dwarfer  liBbit.    Handsome  pot-plants 
■  an  be  grown  In  one  year  from  cuttings.    In  February 
or  March  cuttings  are  Inserted 
in  the  propagating  house  with 
slight  bottom  heat, and  planted 
in  small  pots  as  soon  us  they 
are  rooted.    During  the  sum- 
mer they  may  be  easily  grown 
in  pots  nnil  plunged  outdoors 
in  coul  usIk-h  or  in  any  kind  of 
porous  soil,  transplanted  sev- 
eral times  and  freely  watered 
and  occasionally  manured;  or 
they  may  be  planted  out  in 
rich  soil,  exposed  to  the  full 
>  sun,  where  water  should  he 
liberally  given  aud  now  and 
then  an  application  of  liouid 
manure.    I,ast  of  September 
they  should  tie  repotted  In  fl- 
inch pots,  kept  shady  some 
days    until   established,  aud 
afterwards  exposed  to  the  sun. 
After  the  first  frosts  they  may 
be  brought  into  a  cool  green- 
house.   If  intended   to  have 
them    in   flower  for  Kaster, 
they    should    be  transferred 
not  later  than  the  fore  part 
of   January    into   u  warmer 
house,    with    a  temperature 
gradually  rising  from  f)0s  to 
60°;    the   plants    should  be 
freely  watered,  and  about  once 
a   week    an    application  of 
I i 1 1 1 1  i •  I  manure  given  until  the 
flower  buds  an-  developed.    The  tls.  should  be  almost 
fully  developed    some  time  In-fore  they  are  desired, 
that  they  may  he  hardened  off  in  a  cinder  house,  since 
overforced  plants  are  likely  to  collapse  if  exposed  to 
sudden  changes  of  temperature.    After  Hovering,  the 
plants  are  pruned  and  repotted  or  planted  out  and 
treated  as  above  described  for  cuttings,  or  they  may  be 
thrown  away  and  another  set  of  plants  raised  from  "cut- 
tings. 

II.  petiolaris  is  a  handsome  climbing  plant  for  cover- 
ing walls  and  trunks  of  trees,  ami  grows  well  In  the 
shade,  but  fls.  freely  only  in  the  full  sun 

The  Hydrangeas  are  readily  prop,  by  cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  or  nearly  ripe  wood  under  glass  in  summer 
i  Fig.  1111);  also  by  hardwood  cuttings,  layers,  suckers 
or  division  of  older  plants.  IT.  ifuerci folia  is  best  propa- 
gated by  suckers  or  by  layers  of  growing  wikmI  put  down 
lu  summer.  Karely  increased  by  seeds,  which  are  very 
small,  and  should  lie  sown  in  fall  in  pans  or  boxes  anil 
only  slightly  covered  with  soil. 

About  25  species  in  N.  and  S.  America,  llimal.  and  K. 
Asia.  Lvs.  without  stipules  :  lis.  perfect  in  terminal 
panicles  or  corymbs,  often  with  sterile  marginal  tls.; 
calyx  IoIr-s  and  petals  4-.ri:  stamens  usually  1(1;  styles 
2-S.  short:  capsule  '-'-.l-eelled,  dehiscent  at  "the  base  of 
the  styles,  with  many  minute  seeds. 


1111.  Summer  cutting  of 
Hydrangea  paniculata. 
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HYDRANGEA 

A.   Erect  or  spreading  shrubs  .-  stamens  10. 

ponding. 
B.  Inflorescence  pyramidal. 

1.  paniouHta,  Sleb.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  .TO  ft., 
with  dense  globose  head:  lvs.  elliptic  or  ovate,  acumi- 
nate, serrate,  sparingly  pubescent  above,  more  dcnsel? 
on  the  veins  beneath,  2-5  in.:  panicle  6-12  in.  long:  fls". 
whitish,  the  sterile  ones  changing  later  to  purplish  ; 
styles  3:  capsule  with  the  calyx  about  at  the  middle' 
Aug.,  Sept.  Japan.  S.Z.  61. -The  following  varieties  are 
cult. :  Var.  floribunda,  Kegel.  Panicles  large,  with  more 
and  larger  sterile  fls.  tit.  16:530. 'Var.  ffraadiflora. 
Sieb.  (var.  horlensis,  Maxim. J.  Fig.  1112.  Almost  all 
fis.  sterile  ;  panicles  very  large  and  showy.  F.S 
lf.:1665-o6.  On.  10::i7  and  54,  p.  376.  It.H.  Is73:50. 
Mn.8:ll9.  A.O.!8:313.  Ung.  3:357  and  5:3.  F.E.8:214 
S.H.  1:174.  Var.  prfeoox,  Rehd.  Almost  like  the  tvpe 
but  flowering  about  C  weeks  earlier,  in  the  middle  of 
July.  O.F.  10:363.  The  late  flowering  tvpical  form  is 
sometimes  called  var.  tardlva,  Hort.  H.  paniculate. 
var.  grandiflora  Is  the  common  Hydrangea  of  lawns.  It 
is  seen  to  best  effect  when  planted  close  in  front  of  heavy 
shrubbery.  Cut  back  rather  heavily  In  early  spring. 

2.  querdfolia,  Bartr.  Shrub,  with  spreading  branches 
to  6  ft.-  young  branches  densely  ferrugineously  tomm- 
tose:  lvs.  long- pet ioled,  roundish  or  broadly  ovate,  pin- 
nately  lobed  with  serrate  lobes,  glabrous  above  at  length, 
whitish  tomentose  beneath.  4-8  in.  long:  panicle  4-7  tu 
long:  fls.  pinkish  white,  the  sterile  ones  turning  pur- 

i^TpiiSaSpAh1i:b  "nd^  B  M  a75-  °— 

DB.  Inflorescence  corymbose,  flat  or  globular. 
c.  Cyme  trilhout  involucre  al  the  base. 
ik  Styles  usually  t:  capsule  with  the  talyx  at  a. 


Linn.  [H.  u rtieitblia,  Hort.). 
shrub,  4-10  ft.:  lvs.  long-petioled,  ovate,  acute  or 
minate,  rounded  or  cordate  at  the  base,  serrate,  gu. 
and  glabrous  on  both  sides  or  somewhat  pubescent  or 
glaucous  beneath,  3-6  in.  long  :  cymes  2-5  in.  brow), 
with  none  or  few  sterile  fls.  June.  Julv.  N.  J.  to  Iowa, 
south  to  Fla.and  Mo.  B.M.  13:437.  — Var.  eortUta, Torr. 
A-  <Jr.,  has  the  lvs.  broadly  ovate  and  cordate.  — Var 
•terilii,  Torr.  &  Hr.  Almost  all  fls.  sterile,  known  also 
as  Hills  of  Snow. 

4.  radlata,  Walt.  (IT.  ntvea.  Michx.).  Similar  to  the 
former,  but  lvs.  densely  whitish  tomentose  beneath  and 
cymes  always  with  sterile  fls.  June,  July.  N.  C.  to  Mo 
south  to  Oa.  B.B.  2:1H5.  —  Var.  canea'oens,  Dipp.  f/f 
cnuesrens,  Hort.  II.  einerea.  Small).  Lvs.  grayish  to- 
mentose beneath,  sometimes  pubescent  above.  Tenn  to 
<!a. -Hardy  about  Philadelphia. 

i>i..  Styles  usually  S:  capsule  u-ith  the  calyx  near  ?*. 
middle. 

5.  veetlta,  Wall.  (IT.  heteromdlla.  Don.  IT.  pubJi- 
ernx,  Decne. ).  Shrub,  to  10  ft.:  petiole  deeply  grooved 
and  margined,  red:  lvs.  ovate,  acuminate,  den«elT  *e- 
toscly  dentate,  almost  glabrous  above,  denselv  whitish 
tomentose  beneath,  4-8  in.  long  :  cyme  5-8  in.  broad, 
with  bracts  ;  sepals  of  sterile  fls.  elliptic  or  ohova 
acute  or  mucronulate:  capsule  with  the  calvx  above  l 
mi'hjh--    June,  July.  Himal.    F.S.  4:378-79.   G.C.  11. 

6.  BrttiChMlderl,  Dipp.  (IT.  restUa,  var.  puh/srrm 
Maxim.  //.  Ptkintnsis.  Hort.).  Shrub,  to  8  ft. :  petioles 
not  margined  ;  lvs.  ovate  or  elliptic-ovate  to  oblong 
ovate,  acute  or  acuminate,  serrate  with  short  callous 
teeth,  more  or  less  pubescent  beneath,  in.  long; 
cymes  similar  to  the  former  but  smaller  and  denser,  *r~ 
puis  roundish,  obtuse:  capsule  with  the  calvx  near  the 
middle.  July.  N.  China.  Setshuen.  O.F.  3: 17 and  6.39*. 
,T,V'r-  .»*iabr*ic*M.  Hehd.  (IT.  serrata,  Koehne.  not 
DC.  I.  Lvs.  smaller,  elliptic,  more  coarsely  serrate  and 
only  sparingly  pubescent. 

„  7-  *"**■■»■.  Smith  (H.  Tfort/nsia,  DC.  IT.  opuMde,, 
(  .  Koch.  H.  Japinica,  Sleb.).  Shrub,  to  8  ft.,  almost 
glabrous  :  lvs.  ovate  or  ovate-elliptic,  acuminate  or 
acute,  coarsely  serrate,  5-8  in.  long:  fls.  In  large  cvme* 
without  bracts,  white,  bluish  or  pink,  few  or  all  of 
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.—The  greenhouse  Hydrangea.  June.  July, 
_  in  winter  under  glass.  A  Urge  number  of 
have  been  introduced  from  Japan  and  China, 
where  this  species  has  been  extensively  cultivated  for 
many  centuries,  and  where  it  is  native.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  best  known.  They  may  be  divided  into 
3  groups: 

(1)  Japoniea  group:  cymes  flat,  with  tterile  and  fertile 
flowers. 

Var.  acuminata,  A.  Gray  (II.  aeuminata,  Sirb.  & 
Zocc.  II.  Bmrgtri,  Sieb.  A  Zucc).  Lvs.  ovate-lanceo- 
late, acuminate,  sparingly  appressed-pubeacent:  sterile 
ds.  with  elliptic  entire  sepals,  usually  blue.  8.Z.  56-67. 
Var.  ArtsaJ,  Maxim.  (//.  Azitai,  Sieb.).  Lvs.  elliptic- 
ovate,  glabrous  :  sterile  lis.  with  obovate  sepals,  long- 
pedicclled,  overtopping  the  fertile  ones.  S.Z.  51.  Var. 
Belidai,  Maxim,  (if.  UtUonii,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  II.  Japon- 
tea,  var.  earutea.  Hook.  //.  Japoniea,  var.  r«mi/rs- 
tint,  Kegl.).  Of  dwarfer  and  stouter  habit  :  lvs.  ovate 
or  obovate,  short-acuminate,  glabrous,  somewhat  thick: 
sterile  lib.  whitish,  pinkish  or  bluish,  with  rbombir,  usu- 
ally entire  sepals.  8.Z.  55.  B.M.  4253.  Here  belongs 
also  var.  I  mpiratriet  Eugenie  with  pink  fls.  K  H. 
1668:471.  Var.  Japonioa,  Maxim.  {II.  Japoniea,  Sieb.). 
Lvs.  ovate  to  elliptic,  acuminate,  glabrous :  sepals 
broadly  ovate,  toothed,  pink.  S.Z.  53.  B.R.  30:61.  K.H. 
1874:90  (as  H.  acuminata).  Var.  macrosepala,  Rgl.  Dif- 
fers from  the  former  only  by  its  larger  sepals.  Gt. 
15:520.  Var.  Mariesi,  Flort.,  seems  also  not  much  differ- 
ent, but  has  somewhat  broader  lvs.,  and  the  pink  sterile 
fls.  are  very  large,  3-3%  in.  across.  Gn.  54:111X1.  (J.O. 
III.  23,  suppl.  5-28.  Var.  roaalba.  Van  Uoutte  (H.  Lind- 
Ityi,  Hort.  j.  Lvs.  ovate  or  elliptic-ovate,  acuminate, 
sparingly  hairy:  sepals  dentate,  ovate  or  broadly  ovate, 
white  and  pink  or  white  changing  to  pink.  8.8.  16:1649- 
50.  R.H.  1466:430.  Gn.  46:990.  Var.  ■errata,  Rebd. 
iff.  terrain,  DC.  B.  Thinbergi,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  II.  eya- 
nea,  Hort.).  Lvs.  elliptic  or  ovate,  narrowed  at  both 
mds,  serrate,  sparingly  appressed-hairy,  1S-3  in.  long: 
4  in. broad:  fls. pinkish  or  bluish;  sepals 
i,  obtuse  or  emarginate.  S.Z.  58.  U.C.  1870:1699. 
2|  Horttntia  group:  rymet  alobote,  trith  almost  all 
fit.  tterile. 

Var.  nigra,  Arb.  Kew.  (//.  Mandthtiriea,  Koebne. 
IT.  opuloldet,  var.  eyantkladu,  Dipp.  II.  nigra,  Carr. 
O.  ramulit  eoceinei*  and  ram.  pictit,  Hurt.).  Branches 
dark  purple  or  violet,  often  almost  black  :  lvs.  ovatc- 
rlliptie,  acute:  cymes  large,  with  purple  peduncles:  se- 
pals pink  or  bluish,  obovate.  A.F.  5:360.  Var.  Horttn- 
tia, Maxim.  Lvs.  large,  elliptic,  glabrous  :  sepals 
broadly  ovate,  entire,  usually  pink.  This  is  the  form 
which  first  came  into  cultivation  outside  of  Japan  and 
China,  and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  China  to 
England  in  1790,  by  Joseph  Ranks.  B.M.  438.  G.C.  III. 
24:45.  Gn.45,p.  12;  50,  pp.  123.256,367  ;  32:281.  Var. 
Otaksa.  Maxim.  (II.  Otaksa,  Sieb.  *  Zucc. ).  Fig.  1 1 13. 
Dwarfer,  but  of  vigorous  growth:  lvs.  ..bovate, 


e,  rather  thick,  glabrous:  sepals  obovate,  en- 
tire, pink  or  blue.  S.Z. 52.  F.S. 17:1732-33.  On. 60:1079. 
R.H.  1868:450.  Mn.5,p.l05.  A.G.  11:415.  A.F.  10:1015. 
F.E.9:52and  401.  Gng.5:161.  Var.  plena,  Rgl.  Similar 


1113.  Hydrangea  hortenais,  var.  Otaksa. 

to  var.  Hortentia,  but  sepals  toothed.  Var.  Thomas 
Hogg,  Hort.  Lvs.  elliptic  or  ovate,  rather  small:  heads 
large,  pure  white.  This  variety  is  somewhat  dwarfer 
than  the  common  Hydrangea  Bnd  Is,  besides  Otaksa, 
the  best  as  a  pot-plant.  It  Is  also  to  lie  recommended 
for  outdoor  cultivation,  as  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest. 

(3)  Stellata  group:  fit.  with  many  narrow  sepalt. 
Var.  Stellata,  Maxim.  (II.  ttellata,  Sieb.  &  Zucc). 
Lvs.  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  sparingly  pubescent:  cymes 
with  larger  sterile  and  smaller  fertile  fls.,  both  with 
many  narrow-elliptic  sepals.  S.Z.  59.  Var.  timbriata, 
Dipp.  Cymes  rather  dense,  with  almost  all  the  fls. 
sterile:  sepals  fimbriate,  white,  pink  toward  the  base. 
(i.C.  HI.  23,  suppl.  5:28.  Var.  prolllera.  Hort.  {II.  ttel- 
lata, var.  prolifern,  Rgl.).  The  fertile  fls.  bearing  1  or 
few  smaller  ones  in  the  center.  Var.  rubro-plena,  Dipp. 
Cymes  rather  dense,  with  almost  all  fls.  sterile,  chang- 
ing from  pink  or  pale  lilac  to  dark  red. 

There  are  also  some  varieties  with  variegated  lvs.,  as 
var.  variegata,  Regel.  a  form  of  var.  Iltlzoui,  with  the 
tvs.  edged  white  (F.8.  7:696);  var.  tricolor,  Hort.,  with 
i  he  lvs,  variegated  with  white  and  edged  vellow;  var. 
rdS*0-marginata,  Hort.,  with  the  lvs.  spotted  white  and 
•  ■dgrd  pink. 

Cyme  enrlnted  before  expanding  by  C-.V 
large,  tltciilnotis  bracte. 

8.  involncrata,  Sieb.  Low  shrub,  to  5  ft.: 
lvs. oblong,  acuminate,  dciiM-ly  and  sharply  ser- 
rate, appressed,  pubescent  on  both  sides,  rough 
to  the  touch,  4-8  in.  long:  bracts  at  the  base  i.f 
the  cyme  large,  orbicular;  smaller  bracts  none: 
fertile  fls.  blue  or  pinkish,  sterile  ones  whitish: 
capsule  with  the  calvx  at  the  apex;  stvles  usu- 
allv2.  Aug.  .lap.  S.Z.  63.  .1.11.  III.  32:103. 
If.  Sapphire,  introduced  1890  by  Ijovett,  sc  ms 
to  belong  here  Var.  hortensis,  Maxim.  Fls. 
double,  usually  pink  and  often  proliferous. 
S.Z.  64.    F.S.  3:187. 

aa.  Climbing  by  aerial  rvotlets:  stamens  15: 
petal*  cap-tike,  cohering,  falling  oft  at 
a  u-hole. 

9.  petiolaris,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  {IT.  tedndenl, 
Maxim.,  not  DC.   II.  rvlbbilis,  Hort. ).  Cllmb- 
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log  to  80  ft.  In  Japan:  lvs.  long  petiole*],  broadly  ovate- 
cordate  to  elliptic,  acute  or  acuminate,  crenately  Mr- 
rate,  almost  glabrous,  2—4  In.  long:  cymes  rather  loose, 
-810  in.  across,  with  rather  few  sterile  fls.;  styles  usu- 
ally 2:  capsule  with  the  calyx  at  the  apex.  July.  Japan, 
Sacchalln.  B.  M.  678*.  S.  Z.  54.  59,  2,  92.  M.  1).  <». 
1897:236-37.  8.H.  2: 191-93. -A  very  variable  species, 
figured  and  described  by  Sieb.  &  Zurc.  under  three  dif- 
ferent names.  In  gardens  it  is  often  met  with 
the  name  of  Srhi2ophragma  hydrangeoide « , 
Japanese  climber  of  similar  habit,  which,  however.  Is 
easily  distinguished  by  its  sinuately  dentate  I  vs.  and 
Its  sterile  fls.  having  only  one  large  cordate  sepal. 


B.  altUtima.  Wall.  Allied  to  H.  petiolaris.  but  less  high 
climbing,  often  only  a  spreading  shrub,  to  15  ft. :  lvs.  ovate- 
laneenlate:  stamens  10.  Himal.—  II.  drprra,  Don.  Shrnb,  to 
20  ft.,  similar  to  H.  vnstlta:  lvs.  oblong-lanceolate. densely  pu- 
bescent beneath:  sepals  usually  toothed:  fr.  with  the  calyx  at 
the  apex.  Himal.  Tender  —  //.  kirtn.  Sieb.  A  Zuec.  Shrub,  to 
4  ft-:  lvs.  hn>ad-elllptlc, coarsely  lncised-serrate:  cytnas  without 
sterile  fls.  Jap.  h.Z.  82.  Not  very  decorative,  —  H.  robuMa, 
Hook,  f  ft  Thorns.  (H.  cyanema,  Nutt.l.  Spreading  shrub,  to 
16  ft.,  with  largo  ovate  lvs..  pubescent  on  both  sides;  sterile 
ill.  with  toothed  sepals:  capsule  with  the  calyx  at  the  apev 
Himal.  R.M.MKIK.  Handsome  in  bloom,  but  tender.— //.  rtrrn*.. 
81eb.  Slender  shrub.  to8  ft.:  lvs.  elllpllr  or  lanceolate,  coarsely 
serrate.  l-.'H In.:  cymes  rather  few  dd.,  sterile  lis  with  3  or  4 
large,  anno,  ual  sepals,  white.  Jap.  S.Z.  80.  A  desirable  shrub, 
with  gracefu.  and  delicate  fls.  and  with  the  lvs.  often  hand- 
somely variegated  along  the  veins,  but  tender. 

ALTKEP  RcHDEK. 

'  HYDBASTIB  (name  of  doubtful  meaning).  Jianutiru- 
l&eeir.  Two  species  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials, 
one  from  Japan  and  one  from  N.  Amer.  Stem  erect, 
pubescent:  lvs.  palmately  5-7-lol»ed.  serrate:  fls.  green- 
ish white,  small,  solitary;  sepals  3,  petal  like,  falling 
early;  petals  none;  stamens  many;  carpels  2-ovuled,  in 
fruit  becoming  aggregated  berries.  Requires  moist 
situations  in  good,  rich  loam  and  leaf-mold.  Prop,  by 
division  of  the  root,  and  by  seed. 

Canadensis,  Linn.  Orangk  Root.  Gold  ex-real. 
Stem  4-10  in.  long,  from  a  thick,  yellow  root  stock: 
basal  lvs.  5-8  in.  broad;  stem  lvs.  2,  lower  one  petioled. 
upper  sessile  and  near  the  small  flower:  fr.  In  ovoid 
head,  the  8-12  fleshy  carpels  tipped  with  a  short,  curved 
beak.  April.  Eastern  U.  8..  in  rich  woods.  B.M.  3019 
(in  flower |;  3232  (In  fruit  1.  — Used  In  gardens  for  the 
showy  leaves  and  beautiful  red  fruit  ;  root  used  iu 
medicine.  R-  p.  Davis. 

HYDRIA8TELE  (Greek,  u-altr  and  enlumn;  the  tall 
trunks  growing  near  springs).  I'almAcr.r.  A  genus  of 
one  species,  a  tropical  Australian  palm  advertised  #y 
perhaps  only  one  American  dealer  as  A'cs/iu  HVnd/oM 
rfi'anrt.  It  Is  told,  however,  from  the  Kentias  in  foliage 
by  the  leaf-segments  split  at  the  apex  instead  of  acumi- 
nate and  not  split.  More  fundamentally,  it  differs  in 
having  the  ovule  on  the  side  of  the  cell  instead  of  at  the 
bottom,  as  in  Kentia.  In  this  respect  it  agrees  with  the 
group  of  genera  mentioned  under  Hedyscepe,  *>ut  it 
differs  from  that  group  in  having  the  fls.  borne  in  4 
ranks  instead  of  spirally.  Mydriastele  Is  a  spineless 
palm  with  erect  winged  cnudcx:  lvs.  terminal,  pinnati- 
sect;  segments  alternate,  linear,  split  at  the  apex;  mid 
veins  covered  below  with  caducous  scales;  margins  thin ; 
rachis  laterally  compressed,  dorsally  convex  :  face  of 
the  petiole  concave;  sheuth  rather  short:  spadices  with 
short,  wide  peduncles,  branched  from  the  base,  the 
brunches  obtusely  quadrate,  long,  slender,  pendulous: 
spathes  2,  complete,  compressed,  deciduous,  the  lower 
one  ancipital :  bracts  anil  bractlets  connate;  fruit  small, 
ellipsoidal,  smooth  or  ribbed.   For  culture,  see  1'nhn*. 

WendUndiana,  H.  Wcndl.  &  Prude  (S'.'ntia  Wrnd- 
landi'lmi ,  F.  Muell.).  A  tall  palm.  Leaves  many  feet 
long;  segments  numerous,  iiti«|ii»l,  tlif  longest  l'  j  ft., 
the  upper  ones  confluent  ut  the  base,  all  denticulate  at 
the  apex,  (juecusluml.  Jakeh  O.  Smith. 

This  distinct  nn<l  excellent  palm  has  hitherto  been 
rare,  but  now  that  the  seeds  are  being  produced  iu  tropi- 
cal nurseries  it  Is  fust  becoming  popular.  The  seeds 
are  round,  fairly  hard,  and  resemble  those  of  .4rcA«nfo- 
pharms  A  Itxnndnr.  The  characteristic  lvs.  are  pinnati- 
fld,  the  segments  being  irregular  and  somewhat  jagged 
at  the  apex,  after  the  fashion  of  ,i  Fish  Tail  palm  or 


Carrot*.  It  stands  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  Urtar 
room  better  than  many  other  palms.  For  rapid  grown 
it  needs  more  heat  than  Hoteta  B<  I  more  ana  and  Fart 
teriana.  In  the  greenhouse  a  temperature  of  60  to  70 
is  moat  congenial.  A  lower  temperature  will  not  hart 
it.  but  gives  a  slower  and  more  compact  growth.  It 
loves  plenty  of  moisture,  aoth  frequent  syringing  l» 
beneficial.  "For  potting  soil,  It  likes  rich  loam,  witli 
plenty  of  sharp  sand  and  good  drainage.  The  seeds  and 
seedlings  should  be  treated  more  like  the  commercial 
Areea,  i.e.,  Chryalidocarpu*  luteieens.  It  forms  a  suv 
gle  stem  when  only  3  ft.  high,  and  grows  to  a  height  or 
20  ft.  or  more  in  cult.  It  is  at  its  best  when  10  to  U  ft 
high.  When  well  established  and  pot-bound  it  love, 
high  feeding,  as  does  Ch ry$al idotarpu*  Intetc-emt.  Thi* 
palm  has  a  bright  future  commercially. 

Q.  A-  SlKBRECBT. 

HYDR6CHARIB  (Greek,  graetM  tenter  plant, 
UgdnxharidAcftT.  Fikxibit.  A  genus  of  one  specie*, 
an  aquatic  plant,  grown  in  a  few  aquaria.  It  is  found  is 
ditches  and  ponds  in  Europe  and  temperate  Asia.  H. 
Moraua-ra&aj,  Linn.,  has  floating  stems  resembling  run 
tiers,  and  tufts  of  radical  leaves,  and  submerged  root* 
Lvs.  stalked,  roundish,  with  a  heart-shaped  base,  rathe 
thick,  about  2  in.  across:  peduncles  of  the  stamina'' 
plant  bearing  2-3  fls.  on  long  pedicels,  which  spring  fro»i 
a  spathe  of  2  thin  bracts:  petals  3,  white,  stamens  3-12 
spathe  of  the  pistillate  fls.  sessile  among  the  its.:  style 
6,  with  2-cleft  stigmas.  For  American  Frogbit,  see  £ts» 
nobium. 

Hydroeharfs  dies  In  the  fall,  but  winter  buds  iw 
similar  buds  of  Klodea,  Fig.  759)  break  off  and  sjd! 
when  the  old  plants  die.  In  spring,  or  in  the  greea 
house  or  aquarium  under  genial  conditions,  they  start 
ttarly  into  growth,  the  scales  bursting  and  a  young  leaf  dr 
veloping  and  then  the  whole  rises  to  the  surface.  It  t«  i 
very  interesting  plant.    Its  fine,  silky  roots  are  beaut) 


leaves 


:tive  in  the  aquarium,  as  well 
and  delicate  flowers. 


HYDROCOTYLE  (Oreek,  wafer  and  e*o*«r,-  uV 
plants  thrive  in  moist  places,  and  the  roundish  lvs.  hart 
a  cup-like  depression  In  the  middle).  UmbtllUr* 
This  includes  a  plant  which,  according  to  J.  N.  Rose,  I* 
considerably  used  at  Washington,  D  C.,  for  carpet  bed 
ding  under  the  name  of  H.  tibthorpioidtt,  but,  likemu> 
other  bedding  plants  its  name  seems  not  to  appear  m 


1114.  Hydrocotyle  rotunditolia  (X  W 


the  leading  retail  catalogues,  American  or  foreign-  F-£ 
1114  is  the  only  accessible  picture  of  the  plant.  «r*T' 
that  In  Hooker's  Kxotic  Flora  as  II.  nilidnla.  Ti' 
plant  has  shining  lvs.  '-4-l  in.  across,  and  Is  pertip 
perennial.  It  Is  prostrate  and  roots  at  the  nodes.  TV 
genus  contains  about  70  widely  scattered  species,  most'; 
inhabiting  swamps,  and  has  no  near  allies  of  gsrdrt 
value.  The  species  van,-  widely  in  habit  and  oth<rwtw 
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character*  arc  fr.  strongly  com- 
inute  or  obsolete;  petals  concave, 
umbels  simple.    For  culture,  nee 


valvate  or 

lidding. 

rotnadildll*.  Roxb.  (B.  sibthorpMdes.  l>m.  Sib- 
ih<>rp,a  E  uropata,  Hort..  not  Linn.).  Kin.  I  IN.  Lvs. 
orbicular,  cordate,  subentlro  or  7-9-IoImmI  to  the  middle 
•r  lower,  doubly  crenate  :  umbel  6-8-fld.:  fr.  2-rihhed. 
Tn>p.  Aula  and  Afr.  Numerous  synonyms  arc  accounted 
f  ,r  by  the  variable  length  of  the  petiole.  vy_  jj_ 

HYDROPHYLLUM  (Greek,  water -leaf ;  application 
obscure).  Hydrophyllaeea>.  About  7  species  of  Ameri- 
can hardy  herbaceous  plants,  mottly  North  American, 
and  perennial,  with  pinnate  or  palmately  cut  foliage  and 
'-rmoM  clusters  of  numerous  small  white,  lilac,  light 
"due,  purplish  or  violet  Us.  borne  In  early  summer. 
These  plants  grow  a  foot  or  two  high,  and  are  desirable 
for  shady  situations  where  other  plants  do  not  succeed. 
They  are  obtainable  from  dealers  in  native  plants  and 
collectors.  Floral  parts  in  5's:  ovary  2-celled:  styles  2. 
Important  generic  characters  are :  calyx  appendaged  or 
not:  corolla  bell-shaped,  the  tube  within  bearing  a  lln- 
'•ar.  longitudinal  appendage  opposite  each  lobe,  with  In- 
folded edges,  forming  a  nectariferous  groove. 

a.   Calyx  appendaged  with  a  rttltxtd  lobe  at  each 
sinus. 

appendiculatum,  Michx.  Biennial  (all  the  others  per- 
ennial), hirsute  with  long  spreading  hairs :  root- 1  vs.  pin- 
nately  5-7  parted  :  stem-lvs.  palmately  5-7-angulated- 
iobed:  fia.  violet  or  purple.  B.B.  3:41. 

a*.    Catyznrt  prominently  appendaged  {often  minutely 
appendant d  in  H.  Vanadense). 

B.  Lvs.  palmately  rut.  , 
Fls.  mostly  greenish  white:  some- 
B.B.  3:242.  B.B.  3:44. 

IB.  Lvs.  pinnately  cut. 
0.  PtduneU  shorter  than  the  petioles. 

Dougl.     Tufted,  about  9  In.  high  :  lvs. 
hirsute  or  pubescent.    This  and  the  next  are  the 
only  2  far  western  species. 

CC.   Pedunele  longer  than  the  petioles. 
D.  Divisions  of  the  leaf  7-15. 
occidentals.  Oray.    Pubescent,  hirsute  or  sparingly 
hispid:  lis.  violet-purple,  varying  to  white:  1ft.  or  more. 

DD.   Divisions  of  the  leaf  SS. 
Virgin! eua.  Linn.   Glabrous  or  nearly  so:  fls.  white 
..r  violet-purple.  B.B.  3:43. 

HYDROTAHIA  (Greek,  iru/cr  and  band;  referring 
t..  a  triangular  glandular  bar  which  secretes  nectar!. 
lridt\eea.  Four  species  of  tender  bulbs  from  Mexico 
and  Peru,  more  curious  than  beautiful,  allied  to  Tlgri- 
dia.  which  see  for  culture.  The  following  is  procurable 
from  Dutch  bulb  growers. 

▼an-HootUi,  Baker.  Stem  2-3  ft.  long,  bearing  2-3 
fls.:  lvs.  lanceolate,  plaited,  the  lower  1  ft.  long:  spathes 
inflated,  2  in.  long:  perianth  campanulate ;  outer  seg- 
ments oblong,  over  1  in.  long,  greenish  outside,  inside 
•  lark  brown,  much  veined,  yellowish  at  tip;  inner  seg- 
ments snborbicular,  half  as  long,  pale  lilac,  somewhat 
F.S.  21:2174,  as  Tigridu,  Uouttei. 

1a\k  (application  obscure).  LeguminAsa-. 
Tin*  includes  a  tree  cult,  in  S.  Calif,  for  its  economic 
interest.  According  t/>  Von  Mueller,  the  timber  is  hard, 
-vtremely  heavy,  close-grained,  used  for  select  wheel- 
r..rk,  treenails,  beams,  planks,  and  in  variou*  machinery. 
V  fragrant,  amber-like  resin,  known  as  West  Indian 
■  -opal,  etudes  from  the  stem.  A  tree  of  rolossal  sue 
un<l  remarkable  longevity,  found  in  the  West  Indies, 
Tn»p.  Amer.  and  subtropical  S.  Amer.  A  genus  of  H 
»p«-cies  of  tropical  American  trees:  Ifts.  2,  leathery, 
•aid  to  close  at  night:  fls.  white,  in  short,  densely 
.-orymbose  panicles;  sepals  4;  petals  5,  sessile;  sta 
mens  10:  stigma  small:  pod  short,  Indcbiseeut.  woody. 

Cotirbarll.  Linn.  lifts,  unequal-sided,  obliquely  ol> 
long  lanceolate:  fls.  pedicellate:  |mm!  few-seeded,  tilled 
with  an  edible  mealy  pulp  with  a  hoiieyllke  taste. 


EYMEN0CALLI8  (beautiful  membrans,  alluding  to 
the  webbed  filaments).  Including  Ismtne.  Amarylli- 
dAretr.  Spider  Ln.v.  Sea  DAProntt,.  Bulbous  plants 
of  about  30  species  of  the  warm  parts  of  the  New  World 
(one  in  Africa),  cult,  for  the  fragrant  white  (in  1  spe- 
cies yellow),  umbellate  fls.  Perianth  with  a  cylindrical 
tulie,  equal  linear  or  lanceolate  segments:  stamens  6, 
the  filaments  free  above  but  webbed  and  united  Into  a 
cup  below,  the  anthers  narrow  and  versatile:  ovarv  3- 
loeiilcd,  with  2  ovules  in  each,  bearing  a  long,  slender 
style  and  capitate  stigma:  scape  solid  and  compressed, 
arising  from  a  tunicated  bulb:  lvs.  oblong  or  strap- 
shape.  The  genus  is  represented  in  the  Old  World  by 
Pancratium,  which  differs  chiefly  in  having  many  ovules 
in  each  locule.  For  an  account  of  the  species,  see 
Baker,  Amarylllde*,  pp.  120-129  (1888). 

Some  of  the  species  of  ilymeiiocallis  are  winter 
bloomers  :  these  shotild  be  treated  essentially  like 
Criuums,  being  rested  or  kept  slow  in  the  aummer. 
They  require  a  wanu  temperature.  Of  such  are  H. 
maemttephana,  II.  sprriosu.  It.  Caribtra.  Other  species 
require  an  intermediate  or  conservatory  temperature, 
ami  bloom  in  spring  or  summer,  resting  In  winter. 
Of  such  are  //.  calathina.  II.  Harrisianal  H.  Made- 
ana.  II.  laeeru,  II.  littoralis.  Some  of  these  latter  or 
intermediate-bouse  species  are  hardy  in  the  southern 
states,  there  blooming  in  spring,  as  //.  tacera,  II.  Gal- 
restonensis,  and  others.  The  species  of  Hymenocallis 
require  no  special  treatment  (see  Hu  bs),  except  that 
the  same  bulbs  may  be  flowered  year  after  year  if  they 
receive  good  care.  Use  turfy  or  peaty  soil  that  will  not 
become  "sour"  or  soggy.  Prop,  by  offsets  from  the 
bulbs. 

INDEX. 

ralathina,  13.  Harrialana,  A.  rofafa.  9. 

I'arlbssa.  7.  lncera.  9.  &>ncgambica.  5. 

rUelinalum,  7.  littoralis.  4.  uperiosa,  3. 

(ialvestonensls,  K.      Macleana,  11.  tuhlriora,  1. 

Uuianense,  1.  macrostepliana,  10. 

A.   Filaments  long  anil  slender  beyond  the  small  cup. 
B.  Lvs.  distinctly  petioled. 

1.  tablDora,  Salisb.  Bulb  ovoid,  about  4  in.  in  diam., 
short-necked:  leaf-blade  about  a  foot  long  and  one-third 
to  one-half  as  broad  at  the  middle,  the  petiole  0-12  in. 
long:  scape  1  ft.  tall:  fls.  many  In  the  umbel  and  ses- 
sile, the  valves  or  bracts  broad  and  cuspidate:  tube  of 
perianth  greenish,  6-8  in.  long,  the  linear  white  reflex- 
ing  segments  4  in.  long:  cup  1  in.  long,  not  toothed,  less 
than  half  or  a  third  the  length  of  the  free  part  of  the 
fltament.  Northeastern  S.  Amer.  B.R.  4 :265,  as  Pan- 
eratium  Uuianense,  Ker. 

2.  nndnlsU,  Herb.  Bulb  ovoid.  3-4  in.  in  diam. :  lvs. 
witli  an  oblong  blade  1  ft.  long  and  half  as  wide,  cross- 
veined:  scape  2  ft.  long,  compressed:  fls.  about  10,  ses- 
sile, the  tube  C-7  in.  long,  and  the  segments  3-4  in. 
long  and  linear,  white,  with  tinged  red  cup  an  inch  long. 
Yeueiuela. 

3.  ■paoiOM,  Salisb.  Bulb  globular,  3-4  in.  in  diam. : 
lvs.  20  or  less,  large  (often  2  ft.  long),  oblanceolate  ob- 
long and  acute,  narrowed  into  a  channelled  petiole  : 
scape  mostly  shorter  than  the  foliage,  glaucous:  fls. 
10-1.1,  on  very  short  pedicels,  the  bracts  or  spathe- 
valves  3-4  In.  long:  till*?  of  perianth  greenish,  3—4  in. 
long,  the  segments  often  twice  longer  i  entire  fl.  often 
9  in.  long):  cup  about  I1-,  in.  long,  toothed,  the  free 
parts  of  the  filaments  little  longer  than  the  cup.  W. 
Indies.  B.M.  1453.  (In.  47,  p.  294.  F.  lt*8.'t,  p.  71.  — One 
of  the  best.  The  bulb  improves  with  age  if  care  is  taken 
in  growing  and  repotting.  The  lvs.  are  evergreen  and 
handsome.  Fls.  verv  fragrant,  retaining  their  scent 
even  when  dried.  Blooms  in  winter.  This  and  II. 
maermtephana  arc  the  most  showy  species. 

n.   Lvs.  not  petioled,  strap-shaped, 
r.   Perianth  tube  mostly  above  3  in.  long. 

4.  littoralis,  Salisb.  Bulb  3-1  in.  in  diam. :  lvs.  about 
IJ,  2-3  ft.  long.  1 '»  in.  broad,  acute:  scape  2-edged,  2  ft. 
or  less  tall:  fls.  4-8  in  a  sessile  uraltel.  the  tulie  6-7  in. 
long  and  green-tinged,  the  segments  linear  ami  recurved, 
4  in.  long,  joined  to  thr  base  of  the  cup:  the  cup  funnel' 
shape,  broader  and  longer,  toothed,  the  free  part  of  the 
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filaments  about  2-3  in.  long  :  style  about  equaling  the 
utamens.  Tropics.  On.  53,  p.  57. -Long  known  in  cult., 
but  leaa  showy  than  other  species. 

5.  Renegamblca,  Kuuth  &  Bouchl.  Lvs.  somewhat 
curved,  acute,  2  ft.  long,  2  In.  broad  at  the  widest  place: 
scape  about  as  long  as  the  lvs.:  fls.  6-8  in  a  senile 
umbel,  the  tube  5-0  in.  long,  segments  very  narrow  and 
4  In.  long  :  cup  funnel-shaped,  1  in.  long  and  somewhat 
broader,  the  free  parts  of  the  filaments  2  in.  long.  W. 
Africa. 

6.  Harrisiana,  Herb.  Bulb  globular,  small  ( less  than 
2  In.  In  diara.):  lvs.  only  3-6,  a  foot  long  and  2  in. 
broad,  much  narrowed  below:  scape  less  than  1  ft.  tall, 
slender,  glaucous:  fls.  2-3  in  a  sessile  umbel,  the  tube 
slender  and  3-4  in.  long,  the  segments  linear  and  3  In. 
or  less  long :  cup  funnel-shaped,  %  in.  long,  plicate, 
small-toothed,  the  free  filaments  IS  In.  long  and  often 
exceeding  the  style.  Mex.  B.M.  6562. -Flowers  in 
early  summer.  Hardy  South. 

cc.  Perianth  tube  mostly  under  3  in.  long. 

7.  Caribssa,  Herb.  { Ponerdtium  Caribirvm,  Linn.  P. 
declinHtnm,  J  acq. ).  Bulb  globular,  3-4  in.  in  diam. :  lvs. 
thin,  12  or  more,  not  2 -ranked,  shining,  2-3  ft.  long,  2-3 
in.  broad  at  the  widest  place :  scape  sharp-angled,  nearly 
or  quite  as  long  as  the  lvs.:  umbel  sessile,  6-12-fld.: 
tube  2-3  in.  long,  the  segments  linear  and  somewhat 
exceeding  it:  cup  1  In.  long,  toothed,  the  free  part  of 
the  filaments  1S-2  in.  long.  W.  Indies.  B.M.  826.  L. 
B.C.  6:558. 

8.  Galvestoneniii,  Baker.  Scape  1-2  ft.  long,  rather 
shorter  than  the  linear  lvs. :  umbel  sessile,  4-6:  perianth 
tube  2-3  in.  long  (sometimes  shorter),  mostly  a  little 
shorter  than  the  linear  segments:  cup  IS  in.  or  less 
long,  funnel -shape,  the  edge  erect,  the  free  part  of  the 
filaments  little  more  than  S  in.  long.  Texas.  — Lately 
introduced  to  cultivation  with  the  statement  that  it  "may 
be  planted  out  in  gardens  all  over  the  North  like  a  peony 
and  prove  hardy.''  Spring  or  early  summer. 

9.  lacera,  Salisb.  {II.  rotdta,  Herb.  PnnrriHium  ro- 
Idtum,  Ker|.  Bulb  ovoid,  2  In.  or  less  In  diiiln  ,  with  a 
long  neck  and  producing  stolons  or  runner*:  lvs.  6-8, 
linear,  IS  ft.  or  less  long,  flat  alntve  but  concave  toward 
the  base:  scape  2-edged,  glaucous,  about  as  long  as  the 
lvs.:  umbel  sessile,  with  2-6  fls.:  tube  green,  3-4  in. 
long,  exceeded  by  the  linear,  often  recurved  lobes:  cup 
saucer-shaped  or  rotate,  irregularly  toothed,  the  free 
part  of  the  filaments  I1-.,  in.  long.  Js.  Car.  to  Fla.  B.M. 
827.  L.B.C.  1:19.  — Variable,  particularly  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  fl.  Spring  or  early  summer. 


1115.  Hymroocallis  macroatephana  (X  l-5>. 


10.  macroetephana,  Baker.  Fig.  111.'.  Closely  allieil 
to  //,  speriosa,  and  conjectured  by  Baker  to  be  a  hybrid 
of  that  species  -ind  //.  en  luthina.  Bulb  with  a  long  neck  : 
lvs.  8-9,  oblanceolate  and  bright  green,  2-3  ft.  long:  Hs. 
fi-10,  large  and  striking  because  of  the  great  cup  (  whence 
the  specific  name  I,  which  is  2  in.  across  and  as  much 
long,  wavy  toothed:  tube  greenish,  3  in.  long:  segments 
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linear-lanceolate,  a  little  longer  than  the  tube.  B.M. 
6436.  On.  18:211. -Blooms  in  Feb.  and  Mar.  One  of  the 
best  of  tho  Spider  Lilies,  perhaps  the  beat  for  warm 
house  culture. 

AA.  Filaments  short  and  incurved  [usually  It**  than 
1  in.  long)  beyond  the  large  cup.  |/im(M.| 

11.  Maclsana,  Nichols.  {limine  Maeledna,  Herb.! 
Bulb  ovoid,  2  in.  in  diam.:  lvs.  a  foot  or  more  long  and 
nearly  2  in.  broad,  narrowing  towards  the  base:  scape  2 
edged, about  tho  length  of  the  lvs. :  fls.  2-8,with  a  straight 
tube  2  in.  or  less  long,  and  linear,  erect  or  somewhat 
spreading  segments  as  long  as  the  tube:  cup  corolla- 
like, lj.  In.  long  and  green-striped,  fringed,  the  tier 
filaments  S  in.  long,  strongly  indexed  and  angled  or 
kneed  at  the  cup.  Peru.  B.M.  3675.  — One  of  the  plant* 
known  to  the  Peruvians  as  Amancavs,  the  subject  of  fes- 
tivals. This  and  the  next  are  intermediate-house  species, 
flowering  in  spring  and  summer. 

12.  caJathlna,  Nichols.  {lament  calathXna,  nerb.  Pan 
critium  calath\num,  Ker).    Bulb   long-necked:  lvs 
6-8,  somewhat  2-ranked,  strap-shaped,  2  ft.  or  leas  louir 
scape  2-edged,  IS  to  2  ft.  tall,  bearing  2-5  fls.  in  a  scs 
sile  umbel  :  tube  green,  3-1  in.  long,  much  enlargiu*.- 
above:  segments  as  long  as  the  tube,  S  in.  wide,  lanet-o 
late:  cup  corolla-like  and  green -striped,  usually  larger 
than  in  the  last,  with  rounded  fringed  lobes:  fllament- 
free  for  S  in.,  incurved  but  not  angled.  Peru,  Bolivia 
B.M.  2685. 

The  following  names  may  be  expected  In  tho  trade  :  If 
adndta .  Herb.— H.  littoralU.  —  II.  A  mane  tel.  Nkholn  .  Is  one  of 
the  lsmene  group,  and  the  only  aperies  with  yellow  fl*  B  M 
1224.  B  R.  7:800.  tin.  iei,  p.  168  —  U.  amarna.  Herb.—  H .  nv»t « 
(below).—  //.  Andredna.  Xiehola.  An  lament:  fl.  only  1 .  t K - 
cup  nearly  or  ouite  as  long  as  the  segments.  R.H.  1SS4,  p  12- 
i6H.—H.  cratniMLa,  Herb  (H.  ooridentalis.  Briiton  *  Bro»n ' 
tin.  to  Mo.:  lvs.  linear,  evergreen,  thick:  (Is.  with  tube  3-j  id 
long  and  linear  segments  nearly  as  long:  enp  much  nsnvwrl 
below.— W.  trdgrani,  Salisb  —  H.  ovata  (belowj.—  B.  Meriizt 
ana,  Kunth.  Evergreen,  with  lvs.  like  Euchsrtj  :  fl».  wbtte 
fragrant,  with  greenish  tabes,  very  slender  and  twice  as  lor.x 
as  the  segments,  the  rnp  very  short  and  toothed.  Veneioel_». 
ti.C. 111.27:89.— //.  ordta.  Roem.  I,vs.  broail  and  petiolwi.  fl. 
0-10,  the  tube  almut  2  in.  long,  the  linear  segments  Utile  longer 
cup  1  in.  long.  W.Indies.  H  K  1  13.  B.M.  1*67.     l  jj  p 

HYXEHODHJM.  See  Acrottickum. 

HYMEH6LEPIS.  See  Aerostichum 

HYKENOPKYLLUM  (Greek,  membrane  leaved).  FT, 
mtnophytldctce.  A  large  genus  of  filmy  ferns  aJlied  to 
Trichomanes,  but  having  a  more  or  less  deeply  2- lipped 
or  2-valved  involucre.  Some  80  species  are  found  in  the 
tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  One  species  appear*  in 
wells  in  England. 

Hymenophyllum  demissim  is  a  difficult  plant  to  grow. 
It  needs  a  Wardian  case  in  a  coolhouse,  and  occasional 
sprinkling  overhead.  The  members  of  this  genus  art- 
propagated  slowly  by  division. 

A.  Lrs.  glabrous  :  rachit  slightly  winged  abort. 

polyanthus,  Swi.   Lvs.  2-8  in.  long,  1-3  in.  wide,  tri 
pinnatifld:  sori  2-12  to  a  pinna;  involucre  small.  Tropics 
of  both  hemispheres. 

demissum,  Swt.  Lvs.  4-12  in.  long.  3-4  in.  wide,  rt— t 
pinnatifld;  sori  very  numerous,  20-30  to  a  pinna;  inv.. 
lucre  with  ovate  entire  valves.  E.  Indies  to  New  Zealand. 

A a.  Lr*.  pubticent  or  ciliatt. 
cilia, turn,  Svri.  Fig.  1116.   Stalks  ciliated  and  wing.-.* 
above  :  lvs.  2-6  in.  long,  1-2  in.  wide,  tripinnatifid,  lb«- 
segments  ciliated  ;   involucre  roundish,  the  valves  di 
vided  half  way  down  and  ciliated.  Tropics  of  both  hen 
(spheres. 

ssruginotum,  Carra.  Fig.  1117.  Stalks  toraentose:  Its 
2-3  in.  long,  I  in.  or  less  wide,  tripinnatifid,  the  pinna- 
often  imbricate,  the  surface  and  margins  densely  pu 
bescent  ;   involucres  small,  with  valves  divided  ne»rl> 
to  the  base,  densely  ciliate.  Tristan  d'Acunha. 

L.  M.  I'ndekwood  and  Robert  Short. 

HYME1I68PORD1I  (Oreek,  referring  to  the  2-wir,cv,i 
seeds  which  distinguish  it  from  Pittosponun ) .  Pit'* 
>port.ec<r.  This  includes  an  ornamental  shrub,  cult,  only 
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In  3.  Calif.  It  bM  corymbs  of  tubular  yellow  As.  each 
1  In.  or  more  across.  The  genus  has  only  ooe  species, 
ui  evergreen  Australian  shrub,  with  the  habit  of  Pittoa- 
f«. mm  and  resembling  that  genus  in  having  thick, 
leathery  capsules  and  an  indefinite  number  of  seeds,  but 
In  IMttosporum  the  seeds  are  thicker,  not  so  much  flat- 
tened ajud  not  winged. 


fUVrnm,  F.  Mnell.  Lvs.  usually  alternate,  sometimes 
opposite  or  subvertirillate,  becoming  nearly  9  In.  long, 
obovat*.  leathery,  entire:  co- 


( X  BfUKlooaum.  Nat.  size. 

HT0PH6RBE  (Greek,  food  for  ttrint;  referring  to 
the  frnita,  probably).  I\ilm4e*<M.  Three  species  of  pin- 
nate palms  from  Mauritius,  2  of  which  are  cult,  under 
glass  North  and  outdoors  South.  Much  of  their  distinc- 
tive beauty  is  In  the  color  of  the  petiole  and  rachls, 
which  In  H.  VtnthafMHi  U  yellow,  while  In  //.  amart- 
ra  n  I  it  the  petiole  is  maroon  and  the  rarhia  orange.  The 
nn«t  species  also  baa  Its  leave*  handsomely  veined  with 
white. 

These  two  species  are  highly  ornamental  palms,  and 
are  frequently  found  in  trade  collections.  They  would 
probably  be  grown  in  greater  quantities  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  very  rapid  growers  while  in  a 
young  state.  They  are  naturally  beat-loving  plants,  anil 
Mouriftb  under  similar  treatment  to  that  recommended 
for  the  palm  commercially  known  as  Artra  lute  teen*. 
namely,  a  good  loamy  soil  well  enriched  with  stable 
manure  and  with  a  moderate  addition  of  bone  dust.  Arm 
potting,  an  abundance  of  water,  and  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  85°,  while  in  common  with  palms  in  general 
when  grown  under  gla«s.  it  Is  found  necessary  to  shad« 
from  full  sunshine  during  the  period  between  March  1 
and  November  1. 

Of  the  two  species,  B.  Vtrsthatttltii  is  much  the  bet- 
ter, and  is  one  that  should  be  found  in  all  collections, 
its  stout  and  usnally  triangular  stem  and  well  furni«hed 
foliage  giving  it  a  distinction  that  readily  attracts  at- 
tention. Seeds  of  Hyophorbe  should  be  sown  in  a  light 
compost,  pure  peat  giving  good  results  for  this  purpose, 
the  seed  pots  being  placed  in  a  bottom  heat  of  80°  and 
kept  moist.  The  seedlings  are  delicate  in  their  earlier 
»ta*e«,  and  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  place  untit  thor- 


oughly established;  they  also  require  careful  watering, 
the  roots  of  these  small  plants  being  quite  tender. 

Hyophorbe  is  allied  to  Chamajdorea  and  Roscheria, 
which  are  cultivated.  Hyophorbe  is  spineless  and  the 
leaf  segments  are  acuminate,  while  Roscheria  has  spines 
and  segments  2-cut  at  the  apes.  In  Hyophorbe  the  lis. 
are  monoecious  in  the  same  spadis  and  disposed  in 
small,  elongated  heaps  :  in  Cham«edorea  the  lis.  are 
dioecious  or  monoecious  in  different  s  pad  ices  and  spi- 
rally disposed.  Hyophorbe  contains  stout,  spineless 
palms  with  ringed  caudices,  cylindrical,  or  swollen  be- 
low the  middle  or  interruptedly  swollen  :  Ivs.  terminal, 
equally  pinnatisect,  the  subopposite  segments  linear 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  plicate-nerved,  with  the  thick- 
ened margins  recurved  at  the  base;  petiole  subcyllndri 
cal,  the  upper  surface  slightly  furrowed,  3-sided  at  the 
base;  sheath  large,  swollen,  entire:  spadices  with  short 
peduncles,  twice-branched,  the  branches  slender,  spread- 
ing ;  spathes  numerous,  Imbricated  in  2  rows:  fls.  pale 
green  or  yellow:  fr.  smaU,  pear-shaped  or  olive-shaped, 
straight  or  curved,  gibbous  or  bigibbous  at  the  base, 
orange  or  bine. 

amaricaulli,  Mart.  (Ariea  tpteidta,  Hort.).  Palm 
fiO  ft.  high,  with  a  bottle-shaped  caudex,  15-24  In.  in 
dlana.  near  the  base,  slightly  diminishing  upwards  to 
the  base  of  the  leaf-sheaths  and  there  abruptly  con- 
stricted :  petiole  12-18  In.  long,  somewhat  trigonous, 
grooved  on  the  face  ;  segments  in  40-00  pairs,  18  In. 
long,  2  in.  broad,  with  the  central  and  1  lateral  vein  on 
each  side  prominent  above,  the  veins  clothed  below  with 
rather  rigid,  lanceolate,  appressed  scales  I.H.  13:462. 
-Mauritius. 

VersehaHeltii,  n.  Wend  I.  {Artra  Venehafftmi. 
Hort.).  Caudex  2.V30  ft.  high,  G-12  in.  in  diam.  at  the 
base,  bulging  after  a  few  feet,  reaching  12-24  In.  in 
diam.  In  the  middle,  thence  contracting  upward :  petiole 
3  In.  long,  suhicrcte.  slightly  grooved  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, with  a  yellow  hand  extending  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  leaf -sheath  along  the  face  of  the  petiole  to  the 
base  of  the  blade;  segments  in  30-50  pairs,  20-30  in. 
long,  1  In.  wide,  only  the  central  vein  prominent,  clothed 
on  the  under  surface  toward  the  base  with  short,  linear 
scales.  Mauritius.  I.H.  13:402.  G.C.  1870:418. 

H.  Commrrimnutna,  Indim  and  Itdtnetnl  are  Chryaalldoear 
pus  lalMrrn*.  though  H.  Indira  is  given  as  a  good  species  by 
Index  KcwrooU.    jaRBO  O.  Smith  and  W.  H.  Tapijk. 

HY08CtAM08  (Greek,  kog'*  bean).  Solan&eetr. 
Hksbanr  is  a  coarse,  clammy,  ill-smelling,  annual  or 
biennial  wayside  weed  which  is  cultivated  for  medicinal 
purposes.  An  extract  is  commonly  sold  in  drug  stores. 
About  15  species  of  herbs,  biennial  or  perennial,  pilose 
or  glabrous:  Ivs.  wavy -margined,  coarsely  toothed,  or 
ptnnatifld,  rarely  entire  :  corolla  pallid,  or  lurid  and 
uetted-veined,  funnel-shaped,  with  5  unequal  lobes  : 
capsule  circumsrissile  above  the  middle.  The  nearest 
ally  of  garden  value  is  Datura.  Henbane  grows  wild  in 
Eu.,  W.  Asia  and  Himalayas  and  Is  naturalised  in 
Amer.  It  is  found  In  sandy  and  waste  places.  Seeds 
can  be  obtained  by  the  pound  or  less.  For  medicinal 
purposes,  only  the  leaves  of  the  second  year's  growth 
shouhl  be  used. 

nlger,  Mnn.  Annual  or  biennial,  1-2V£  ft.  high :  Ivs. 
3-7  in.  long,  the  upper  ones  stum -clasping.  Irregularly 
lohed  or  plnnatlfld:  Ha.  greenish  yellow,  with  purple 
veins.  June-Sept?"  B.B.  3:138. 

HYPERICUM  (old  Greek  name  of  obscure  meaning 
used  by  Dloscorides).  Ilyprrieattir.  St.  Johj»*8-Wokt. 
A  genus  of  about  200  species,  consisting  of  herbs,  un- 
der shrubs  and  shrubs,  and  scattered  over  the  whole 
world,  but  particularly  abundant  in  S.  Europe,  W.  Asia 
and  N.  Amer.;  few  species  of  any  value  in  the  garden. 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  exstipular. 
sessile  or  subsessile,  entire,  sulievergreen  or  deciduous, 
dotted  with  pellucid  or  opaque  glands,  rich  in  volatile  oil. 
Flowers  polypetalous,  terminal,  solitary  or  disposed  in 
single  or  compound  cyme*,  appearing  July-Oct.,  but 
particularly  in  early  August ;  sepals  4-5.  more  or  less 
united  at  the  base  and  unequal,  petals  commonly  yel- 
low. 4-o,  oblique  or  contorted,  hypogynous,  alternate 
with  the  calyx;  stamens  numerous,  free  or  connate,  in 
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3-5  clusters,  sometimes  with  interposed  hypogynous 
glands:  ovary  free,  1 -celled,  with  a  central  placenta  or 
incompletely  or  completely  3-5-celled,  sometimes  longi- 
tudinally furrowed:  fr.  a  berry  or  capsule,  with  numer- 
ous seeds  borne  upon  the  placenta  or  introflexed  mar- 
gins of  the  carpels :  styles  3-5,  free  or  united,  persistent. 

The  Hypericums  grow  C  in.  to  5  ft.  high,  of  erect  to 
prostrate  habit,  most  of  them  tender  or  of  uncertain 
hardiness,  requiring  some  winter  protection.  Mauy 
kinds  from  the  southern  United  States  and  southern 
Europe,  otherwise  good,  an-  unreliable  from  lack  of 
hardiness.  Several  N.  American  species  not  yet  in  cul- 
tivation are  ornamental  and  hardy.  The  few  useful 
species  furnish  a  brilliant  color,  blooming  when  most 
shrubs  do  not.  All  are  of  simple  culture,  succeeding  in 
almost  any  garden  soil,  but  generally  preferring  a  light, 
warm  land;  hence  useful  in  sandy  soils,  flowering  later 
and  longer  if  partly  shaded.  They  are  prop,  by  seeds, 
spekers,  cuttings  and  strong  pieces  of  creeping-rooted 
kinds.  The  twigs  an*  terete.  2-angled  or  4-angled.  The 
smaller  species  are  useful  as  rock-plants,  the  Larger  as 
border  plants,  in  the  front  of  shrubberies  or  in  unmixed 
massos.  Their  common  name,  St.  John's-Wort,  comes 
from  the  fact  that  the  common  people  of  some  European 
nations  used  to  gather  the  flowers  of  U.  perforatum  to 
decorate  their  dwellings  on  St.  John's  Day.  The  Hy- 
pericums are  mostly  short-lived,  aud  need  renewal  every 


•ulpressom,  0. 
Androsnmum,  8 
Aseyruu.  1. 
aureum,  20. 
axillart,  14. 
Buckley  i,  10. 
ralyrtnum,  5. 
Chlntinse.  21. 
eittifotium,  21. 
demdfloram,  U. 
datum,  17. 
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fattii/iatvm,  9. 

flortbunduin,  18. 
fwtionim,  22. 
(ladloidea.  14. 


Nepalen*e,  3. 
nudiflorum,  21. 
obloni/ifolium,  2. 
patulum.  3. 
nrollnVum,  22. 
pyramidatum.  1. 
laliei folium,  23. 
sptuemrarpon,  15 
tricolor.  4. 
tritlorum,  2. 
1'mlnm.  3. 
Virginicum.  24. 


hlrrlnam.  16. 
llookeiiannm,  2. 
Jspnnicum,  12. 
Kalmlanutn,  8.  22. 
lobocarnum.  7. 
monoffynum.  23. 
Mnurimram.  4 
iimltlllorutn.  19. 

A.    Flower*  yellow. 

B.    Stale*  5. 

C.   riant  herbaceou*. 

1.  AecyTOn,  Linn.  (r7.  pyruMirfdfMM,  Dry  and.).  Up- 
right perennial,  2-fi  ft.  high,  with  tetragonal  stems:  |vs. 
clasping,  ovate-oblong  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate 
from  the  base,  2-5  in.  long:  cymes  terminal,  3-12-fld., 
appearing  in  July:  fls.  1-2  in.  in  diam. ;  sepals  small, 
ovate-lanceolate  ;  petals  thin,  narrowly  obovate  or  ob- 
lanceolatc,  curiously  shaped  and  twisted,  persistent  un- 
til withered;  stamens  in  5  clusters;  styles  somewhat 
spreading;  stigmas  capitate:  capsule  ovoid,  %  in.  long. 
-A  somewhat  coarse  and  ungainly  plant  living  on  river 
bauks,  native  to  both  North  America  and  N.  Asia.  B.B. 
2:429.  -Toward  fall  apt  to  be  unsightly  through  the  lower 
lv».  dying  and  remaining. 

CC   Plant  thrubbtf  or  *utfrutiro*e. 

v.  Strut*  tertU. 

2.  HookerUnum.  Wight  &  Am.  1/7.  oMongifdlium, 
Hook.,  not  Choisy.  //.  tritlorum,  Blumcl.  A  suffruti- 
rose  species,  2S  ft.  high,  thin  growing:  lvs.  among  the 
largest  of  the  genus,  1—1  in.  long,  evergreen,  ovate  or 
oblong,  sessile,  dark  blue  green  above,  pale  and  glaucous 
below,  minutely  pellucid  punctate:  corymbs  several 
tld.,  of  large  golden  yellow  lis.  in  profusion,  2-3  in.  in 
diam.;  sepals  large,  obovate  ;  petals  very  large.  Arm, 
villi  rotund  ;  stamens  in  5  clii«tcrs;  styles  recurved, 
bmger  than  the  stamens:  ovary  broad  ovate,  longitudi 
nally  furrowed. -Considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  spe- 
cies because  of  its  large  lis.  and  hardiness.  August. 
From  the  higher  altitudes  of  the  Himalayas.  B.M.  1919. 
"  ii.  54,  p.  VM.  -  Easily  prop,  by  cuttings. 

9.  patulum.Tliunb.  ill.  InMam,  Don.  //.  ,V,,ki//hk, 
II  irt.j.  An  evergreen  spreading  under  shrub.  l',-2f1. 
high,  with  many  siiiootb.  pur|ili-<b  arching  branches: 
lvs.  ovate  lanceolate,  acute.  \\  iilmut  dots  :  fls.  many, 
s  .litary  or  in  cymes,  large,  2  in.  in  diam.,  of  giKHl  suli- 
s'unce;  sepals  suborliicular :  styles  recurved:  capsule 
■  ■■ate,  more  or  li»s  longitudinally  furrowed.  ,la|>an. 
>   linaand  the  Himalayas.   Not  v  ery  hard  \ .  but  one  of  the 


best  where  it  succeeds.  On.  54,  p.  491.  B.M.  2375,  M90. 
K.H.  1875:171.  — Not  so  showy  as  some  American  spe 
cies,  but  graceful  and  delicate,  and  one  of  the  beat  for 
rock-gardens.  Earliest  to  bloom. 

4.  atoaertannm,  Andre.  (Jolu  FuowgR.  Hybrid  raised 
by  Moser,  of  France,  from  //.  patulum  and  U.  ea/yci- 
num,  generally  resembling  the  latter  but  larking  its 
coarseness,  and  surpassing  both  parents  in  gowd  quali- 
ties. A  glabrous  subshrub  2  ft.  high,  erect,  witb  tbe 
litis  of  the  branches  pendulous:  lvs.  similar  to  th»*<e  of 
//.  calueinum,  ovate-obtuse-mucronulate,  opaque,  2  in. 
long,  dark  green  atxive,  pale  lie  low:  inflorescence  with 
1-3  fls.  per  stalk,  which  are  golden  yellow,  2  in.  in  diam., 
blooming  for  some  time:  calyx  of  foliareous  oblong  se- 
pals; corolla  of  broad  rounded  petals,  their  color  height- 
ened by  the  many  tufted  yellow  stamens  with  reddish 
anthers:  capsule  top-shaped.  Julv,  Aug.  K.H.  18f9,  p. 
4«4.  On.  54:1201.  Ii.B.  10:97.  ti.C.  III.  10:333. -Not 
hardy  in  N.  England,  but  successful  farther  south.  Not 
good  individually,  but  good  in  masses,  better  adapted  to 
the  herbaceous  border  than  the  shrubbery.  May  l«e 
used  as  a  pot-plant.  Var.  tricolor.  Variegated  form  of 
white  and  greeu  edged  with  red.  Habit  like  II. patulum. 
but  more  horitontal,  the  Irs.  smaller  and  narrower:  fls. 
one-fourth  the  sue  of  those  of  //.  JUoneriauum  but 
similar.  Less  hardy. 

DO.  Stem*  angled. 

5.  calyclnum,  Linn.  Hose  or  Shako*.  Aaron* 
Bkakii.  A  subshrub,  1  ft.  or  less  high,  with  many  pro- 
cumbent or  ascending  stems  occurring  in  thick  tufts: 
lvs.  ovate,  evergreeu,  leather}-,  dark  green,  glaucous 
below,  2—4  in.  long,  Ailed  with  pellucid  dots:  fls.  large, 
solitary,  or  2-3  together,  3  in.  in  diameter;  sepals  large, 
obovate,  spreading;  stamens  long  and  showy,  in  5  elu» 
ters,  with  red  anthers;  styles  shorter  than  the  stamens, 
divergent:  capsule  ovate,*  in.  long.  July-Sept.  B.M.  146. 

—  A  rapidly  spreading  plant,  creeping  by  woody  root- 
stalks  completely  covering  the  soil.  Used  as  a  ground 
cover  abroad.  Not  very  hardy  in  New  England,  the 
annual  killing- back  preventing  its  covering  wide 
stretches,  but  not  destroying  Its  bloom  each  year,  nor 
its  usefulness  in  the  herbaceous  border,  or  in  the  margin 
of  a  shrubbery.  May  he  protected,  and  its  dark,  persis- 
tent foliage  preserved.  Thrives  in  sun  and  moderate 
shade.  From  (Jreeee  and  Asia  Minor.  Prop,  by  root  and 
ripe  wood  cuttings. 

0.  Kalmianom,  Linn.  A  shrub,  2-3  ft.  high,  with 
rather  coutorted  stems:  lvs.  oblong-linear,  or  oblaneeo- 
late,  1-2S  in.  long,  bluish,  more  or  less  glaucous  below, 
crowded:  fls.  small,  1  v - 1  In.  in  diameter,  in  3-  several- 
flowered  cymes;  sepals  foliaceous  oblong;  stamens  dis- 
tinct ;  styles  united  below  to  form  a  beak  :  capsule  oToid. 
longitudinally  furrowed.  O.F.3:ll3.  Mn.  0:141.  —  A  rare 
species,  confined  to  the  rocks  and  sands  of  Niagara  and 
the  northern  lakes,  enduring  considerable  dryness. 
Easily  adapted  to  the  garden,  succeeding  In  the  i 
Not  so  showy  in  fl.  as  some  other  species,  but 
cause  of  Its  bright,  narrow  lvs.  and  hardiness. 

7.  lobocarpnm,  Gattinger.  Upright,  hardy  shrub.  \\ 
ft.  high.  In  the  South  5-7  ft.:  lvs.  oblong  lanceolate  or 
linear-lanceolate,  obtuse  or  barely  acute,  I1, -2  in.  long: 
fls.  profuse,  small,  in  many-flowered  naked  cymes; 
sepals  linear-lanceolate ;  stamens  numerous  ;  styles 
counivent:  capsule  oblong,  5  angled,  furrowed.  Last  of 
August.  Tenn., where  it  frequents  marshes.  ti.F.  10:453. 

—  Straggling  plant  of  inferior  quality. 

BB.  Style*  S. 
c.  Fruit  a  berry:  Itt.  opaU. 

8.  Androsiemum,  Linn.  ( A  ndrotlt m mm  officinale. 
All.).  Swf.bt  Amber.  Common  Ti  t*as«.  A  dense  under 
shrub  with  erect,  quadrangular  stems:  lvs.  ovate,  4  in. 
long,  sulieordate,  minutely  dotted,  dark  green,  whitish 
below:  fls.  solitary'  °'  in  cymes  of  3-9,  large,  light  vri 
low;  sepals  ovate;  stamens  in  5  clusters,  longer  than 
the  corolla  ;  ovary  snbglobular  or  oval,  incomplete:* 
3-celled  :  styles  divergent,  persistent  :  fr.  berry-like, 
blackish  violet,  the  size  of  a  pea.  June-Sept.  Lives  in 
shady,  wet  places,  W.  Europe. -Not  yet  pn>r<sj  hard) 
at  the  North.  Fls.  not  particularly  attractive,  but  g.«.«l 
in  fruit  and  foliage.  All  parts  very  aromatic. 
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CO.  Fr.  a  capsule,  IS-ctlled. 
D.  Plant  low,  6-15  in.  high. 

9.  ftdpressum.  Barton.  (B.  fastigiAtum,  EU.).  Practi- 
cally ft  herbaceous  perennial,  erect  from  a  creeping  or 
decumbent  bane,  growing  in  dense  masses:  lvs.  oblong 
<>r  lanceolate,  1-2  In.  long,  acute,  tbin:  cymes  few-sev- 
eral-flowered.  July,  August.  Moist  places,  Nantucket, 
Mass.,  »outh.  B.B.  2:431.  Spreads  rapidly  by  under- 
ground stolons,  suggesting  occasional  use  a<i  a  ground 
<-urer.   Not  very  hardy  in  New  Eugland. 

10.  BAeklell,  M.  A.  Curtis.  Later  written  Bucklcyl. 
Dense  shrub,  with  slender.  4-angled  stems,  forming  neat, 
rounded  tufts  :  Ivs.  bluish,  broadly  ovate  oblong,  K-2K 
in.  long,  rounded  at  the  apex,  gradually  narrowed  at  the 
base,  pale  below,  becoming  scarlet  in  autumn  :  Us.  soli- 
tary or  In  cymes  of  3,  1  In.  in  diam. ;  sepals  ovate; 
petals  striated  and  strap-shaped;  styles  connate:  cap- 
sule oblong-ovoid,  large.  June,  July.  Found  only  in  the 
highest  mountains  of  the  Carolina*  and  Ha.  O.K. 4:581. 

—  Adapted  to  rockeries  and  margins  of  small  shrub- 
beries. 

11.  elegaju,  Steph.  A  low  perennial,  1-1  %  ft.  high, 
with  erect,  winged  stem  filled  with  black  dots:  lvs. 
ovate-lanceolate,  rather  clasping,  bright  green:  Hs.  race- 
mose, 1  in.  in  diarn.,  appearing  in  late  summer  and  au- 
tumn; sepals  ovate,  much  shorter  than  the  petals,  the 

-  A  acftrcely  hardy  plant  from  Siberia. 

12.  Japonicam,  Thunb.  Decumbent,  with  ovate  or  oval 
tnerred  clasping  lvs.  %  in.  or  less  long,  the  stems  4-an- 
gled.  2-15  in.  tall :  As.  H  in.  across,  yellow,  with  petals 
"luallng  the  linear-lanceolate  sepals  and  bracts;  styles 
one-third  the  length  of  the  ovary.  Japan  to  India.  —  Per- 
ennial ;  but  Hooker  (Flora  of  India)  says  it  is  annual. 
Blooms  In  spring.  Not  hardy  North. 

dd.  Plant  higher,  t-4  ft. 
B.  Leave*  linear. 

13.  dentin  A  ram,  Pursh  |  H.  proK/icum,  var.  dentitlo- 
rum,  A.  Gray).  A  shrub,  closely  related  to  H.  prolifi- 
'«■»,  but  rarer:  stems  erect,  stout,  densely  leafy.  4-6 
ft.  high:  lvs.  variable,  broader  and  oblong  like  those  of 
If.  prolificnm,  or  narrower  and  linear-lanceolate  like 
those  of  H .  galioides,  1-2  in.  long,  mncronulate:  fis.  %in. 
in  diameter,  in  broad,  dense,  many-fld.  cymes;  sepals 
narrow,  not  foliaceous;  stamens  distinct;  styles  connate: 
capsule  completely  3-eolled,  short  and  slender,  longitu- 
dinally furrowed.  July-Sept.  Pine  barrens,  N.  J.,  and 
south.  Mn.  4:97.  O.K.  3:527. —  R. II.  1H99,  p.  517,  518. 
Not  well  known,  but  appears  to  be  hardy. 

14.  gaiioldss,  Lam.  (J7.  atillare,  Lam.,  not  Michx.). 
Practically  suffruticose,  but  sometimes  occurs  as  a  round, 
<-umpact  shrub  :  stems  erect,  3  ft.  high,  slender  :  Ivs. 
linear,  mncronulate,  dark  green,  crowded,  1-3  in.  long: 
lis.  In  dense,  many-fld.  cymes  H-H  in.  wide  ;  sepals 
linear,  foliaceous,  equal,  shorter  than  the  narrow  petals ; 
stamens  distinct;  styles  at  first  connate,  becoming  free: 
capsule  conical,  completely  3-celled,  acute,  longitudinally 
furrowed.  July-Sept.  Natural  to  low,  wet  grounds, 
Delaware  to  Fla.,  but  grows  freelv  in  rich  garden  soil. 
U.K.  10:433.  O.C.  III.  24  :3»>1. -Seems  to  be  perfectly 
hardy.  Easily  raised  from  seeds.  Not  well  known. 

15.  tpharocarpum,  Michx.  Erect  perennial,  1-2%  ft. 
high,  4-sided:  lvs.  linear  or  linear-oblong,  obtuse,  1-2 
in.  long:  cymes  of  many  small  lis.  %  In.  in  diameter, 
nearly  leafless  ;  sepals  ovate,  mueronote;  petals  3  times 
longer;  stamens  numerous,  distinct  ;  styles  united  be- 
low :  eapsule  globose,  Vi  in.  long.  July.  Frequents 
rocky  banks  of  rivers.  Ohio  and  Ky.:  satisfactory  in 
light, sandy  soil. -Spreads  rapidly  by  stoloniferous  roots, 
«»vcrlng  the  soil  and  preventing  washing.  Not  very 
ornamental.  Half  hardy  North. 

RE.  Lr*.  broadly  lanrtutatt  or  ovate:  sepals  orate, 
r.  Stamens  and  styles  longer  than  the  petals: 
styles  direnjent. 

16.  hlrelnam ,  Linn.  Glabrous  siibshriib  of  round, 
•-•impact  habit,  2-3  ft.  high,  the  branches  winged  toward 
the  tips:  Ivs.  ovate  lanceolate,  acute,  glaiidiilur,  1-2  in. 
long,  deep  green:  fls.  1  Vb  in. wide,  solitary  or  3  flustered: 
sepals  deciduous,  one  third  to  one  fourth  the  length  of 
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the  lance-oblong  petals,  which  are  of  a  deeper  yellow 
than  in  the  other  species;  stamens  very  long;  styles 
spreading,  longer  than  the  stamens :  capsule  ovoid, 
pointed.  July -Aug.— Species  characterized  by  the 
strong,  goat-like  odor  of  the  lvs.  (hence  the  name).  Of 
easy  cultivation,  but  requiring  a  dry  position  and  winter 
protection.  Mediterranean  region.  Var.  minus,  Wats. 
Dwurfer,  with  smaller  Ivs.  and  fls.;  as  pretty  and  free- 
blooming  as  the  type,  and,  In  the  rock-garden,  preferable. 

17.  elatum,  Dry  and.  Strong,  tufted  undersbrub,  re- 
calling H.  Androsattnum,  3—4  ft.  high,  not  quite  hardy, 
sometimes  credited  to  the  United  States,  but  really  from 
the  Canaries:  Ivs.  oval,  l%-3  in.  long,  dark  green,  whit- 
ish below,  acute:  fis.  numerous,  1  in.  in  diameter,  in 
3-7-flowered  cymes;  sepals  ovate-oblong;  stamens  dis- 
tinct; styles  prolonged,  distinct:  capsule  oblong,  small. 
July. 

18.  noribnndum,  Dryand.  A  subshrub,  with  round, 
glabrous  stems :  Ivs.  lanceolate-elliptic,  light  green, with- 
out dots,  numerous,  1-1>{  in.  long:  fis.  in  few-  to  many- 
flowered  panicles,  l\-2  in.  in  diameter,  with  dilated 
peduncles:  sepals  somewhat  acute;  stamens  numerous, 
shorter  than  the  petals,  petals  and  stamens  persistent; 
ovary  oval;  styles  long,  divergent,  with  capitate  stig- 
mas. —  From  the  Canary  and  Madeira  Islands.  Not  hardy 
North,  but  In  cultivation  in  S.  California.  Grows  very 
rapidly  to  the  height  of  about  12  ft.  Generally  prop, 
from  seeds,  which  are  produced  freely. 

19.  multifldrum,  Hort.,  not  HBK.  A  supposed  hybrid 
between  H.  Androsttmum  and  II.  elatum,  assuming  an 
Intermediate  form,  but  more  closely  resembling  H. 
elatum.  It  also  resembles  //.  hirrinum.  but  is  more 
shrubby  and  taller.  Lvs.  ovate-oblong,  acute,  somewhat 
clasping.  1-2  in.  long:  fls.  in  profusion,  several  in  a 
cyme,  1  in.  wide,  lasting  two  weeks;  sepals  small,  ovate 
reflexed;  styles  spreading:  capsule  oblong.  July.-Not 
very  hardy. 


1UB.  Hypericum  sure  urn  tX  ,'a). 


YT.  Stamens  and  stylet  shnrter  than  the  petals:  style* 
eonuive  nt. 

2D.  aaretun,  Hart  ram.  Fig.  1118.  Showv  shrub  3  ft. 
high,  more  woody  thmi  most  species,  of  stiff,  dense 
habit,  top  often  glnlmlnr  like  a  miniature  tree,  the 
branches  2  edged,  with  thin,  exfoliating  red  bark:  Ivs. 
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oblong,  mucronate,  bluish,  pale  below,  leathery :  fls.  soli- 
tary in  the  native  state,  in  cymeii  of  several  in  culti- 
vation, 1  S-2  in.  in  diam.,  bright  yellow,  heightened  by 
the  golden  filaments  at  the  center;  bracts  leaf-like,  last- 
ing two  weeks;  sepals  leaf -like,  ovate,  shorter  than  the 
thick,  broad  petals,  which  persist  until  withered;  sta- 
mens distinct,  very  numerous;  styles  connate:  capsule 
ovate  acuminate,  red.  July-Aug.  Affects  rocky  situa- 
tions when  wild,  generally  shady,  where  inuisture  is 
longest  retained,  from  Ga.  and  Tenn,,  but  perfectly 
hardy  in  Mags.  O.F.  2:18T>.-Prop.  by  seeds  and  cut- 
tings, young  plants  from  seed  blooming  the  second  year. 

21.  naditUrum,  Michx.  (JT.  ehtifblium.  Coulter,  not 
Lam.).  Showy  subshrub,  1-2  ft.  high,  with  quadrangu- 
lar winged  branches:  Ivs.  ovate-lauceolate  or  oblong, 
subacuminate  or  obtuse,  2-3  in.  long,  thin,  veiny,  pale 
above  and  below,  with  minute  reddish  dots:  cymes  leaf- 
less, loosely  flowered,  of  many  small  fls;  sepals  linear  to 
oblong;  styles  united:  capsule  ovate-conical,  S  in.  lung. 
N.  C.  and  S.— Ornamental  and  of  easy  cultivation. 

22.  proltficum.  Linn. \B.  Mibtttm,  Jacq.  tfuriiiudm 
prolific*.  Spaeh).  A  stout,  dense  shrub,  3  ft.  high, 
with  terete  branches  and  exfoliating  light  brown  bark, 
the  twigs  2-angled  :  Ivs.  oblong  or  oblanceolate  obtnse, 
1-3  In.  long,  glossy,  dark  green,  pellucid,  punctate:  As, 
in  profusion,  IS  in.  wide,  in  several-  to  many-flowered 
cymes;  sepals  lance-orate;  stamens  numerous,  distinct ; 
styles  united  at  the  base:  capsules  large,  oblong,  Kin. 
long.  July-Sept.  Pound  in  sandy  or  rocky  soil,  New 
Jersey  to  Iowa  and  Georgia ;  one  of  the  most  commonly 
cultivated.  G. P.  3:520— A  strong,  hardy  shrub.  Grows 
rapidly  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  flowering  regularly  and 
profusely.  Varies  greatly  in  size. 

bbb.  Sty  let  united  throughout. 

23.  ChineaM,  Linn.  {H.  monctyyaMm.Willd.  B.$aUti- 
fdlium,  Sieb.  &  Zucc).  Shrubby,  half  evergreen:  Ivs. 
narrow,  elliptic  and  obtuse,  1-2  in.  long:  fls.  large,  yel- 
low, with  Ion*  stamens  resembling  "fine  golden  wire." 
Mar. -Sept.  Orient.  G.C.  III.  1:703. -Said  to  be  known 
only  as  a  garden  plant.  Tender.  Grown  under  glass 
l:i  parts  of  the  Old  World. 

AA.  Flower*  pink. 

24.  Tirglnieum,  Linn.  (Elodia  rampanul&ta.,  Pursh. 
Xlodia  Virgtnica,  Nutt.).  Marsh  St.-John'k-Wokt. 
Smooth  perennial,  1-1 S  ft.  high,  nearly  simple:  Ivs. 
numerous,  oblong  or  oval,  cordate,  clasping,  rounded. 
1-2K  in.  long:  fls.  S  in.  in  diam.,  pink- or  flesh-colored, 
in  small,  close  cymes;  sepals  equal;  petats  oblong;  sta- 
mens at  least  9  in  3  sets  ;  styles  distinct:  capsule  ob- 
long. July,  Aug.  In  swamps,  Labrador  to  Louisiana. 
B.B.  2:434i.- Useful  plant  for  an  artificial  bog,  and 
thrives  well  also  in  any  fine,  loamy  soil  in  the  shade  or 
sun. 

fl.*tiffifotieum.  Lion.  Dwarf  shrub,  with  very  small  yellow  Irs. 
and  minute,  solitary  lis.  In  profusion.  Nut  hardy.  Mediterra- 
nean region.  61'. II.  14:503.-//.  Halearievm,  Una.  <  urions 
evergreen  specie*,  with  small  oblong  Ivs.  %  in.  long,  warty  be- 
neath and  nn  the  twigs:  Us.  few,  large,  solitary.  Not  very 
hardy.  Mediterranean  region.—//.  VorU,  Linn.  Procumbent 
shrub,  with  linear  Ivs.  In  whorls,  flowering  May-S.  pt.  Not 
hardy.  Central  and  8  Enrope  —  //  dalabrHArme,  Vent.  Pro- 
cumbent perennial,  with  ascending  stems  6-20  in.  high,  with 
small  narrow  Ivs.  and  lis.  I  In.  wide.  Not  very  hnnly.  Ky,  and 
8.— II.  £tdd*t,  Hud*.  Procumbent  pcrenuial.with  round-ovate, 
tomentoae  lv«.  and  few  flowered,  pale  yellow  paiiides.  Suitable 
to  boggy  places.  Kurope.  —  II -  cwi/Mrfri/ofirimAViild,  Neat, ever- 
green tuhshruh  in  patches,  6-1-  in.  high,  with  flue  Ivs.  and  fls. 
Not  hardy.  —  H.  faicitttlAtum,  Urn.  Tall  shrub,  3-6  ft.,  erect, 
with  numerous  small  linear  Ivs.  ami  small  fls  .  ami  frequent- 
ing  marshy  place*  South.  Not  tested  North.  —  //,  inodarum, 
MID.  I>en*e  arching  or  pendulous  shrub,  lH  ft  high,  with  ob- 
long Ivs.  and  few  fls.—//.  numiHUlahuat,  l.lnn.  Perennial, 
from  the  Pyrenees,  wllh  ascending  stem  and  orbicular  Ivs.— 
II.  Olympii-um.  l.inn.  Evergreen  shnih.with  lanceolate  Ivs.  and 
fls.  l-2ln.  wide,  with  narrow  petals.  <jn.:tU:.'*0— //  n/j<i<-Nm.Torr. 
&  limy.  Southern  nlmili,  1-1  ft.  high:  Ivs.  small,  pointed,  nu 
moron*:  fls.  small,  in  many-flowered  cymes:  stem*  erect,  slen- 
der Half  hardy  North.  <»  P.  .V.'UiS.— H.  nrirntdle.  l.lnn.  Half 
hardy,  en*-t  perennial.  6 In.  high,  with  linear  Ivs.  Asia  — 
H.  prrfordtum,  I, inn.  Tlie  common  jieronnial  specie*  of  the 
fields  naturalised  from  Europe,  with  elliptical  oblong  or  linear- 
oblong  Ivs.  and  numerous  fl*.  in  leafy,  open  cymes.  —  //,  piil 
thrum,  Una.  Central  European  species,  with  cordate  connate 
Ivs.  Not  hardy.— U.  ramotinimum.  Hort,  |)en»e,  upright  and 
slightly  pendulous  shruh.  I'i-'i  ft.  high,  with  large  elliptical 
Ivs.  and  lis.  in  clusters.  Hardy.         A.  Pkum  WrKAN. 


HTPH/ERE  (Greek,  to  entu-int ;  referring  to  Uo 
fibers  of  the  fruit  ).  Palm&rear.  About  11  species  of 
fan-leaved  palms  from  tropical  Africa  and  Mtnla^aacar. 
The  Borassug  tribe  of  palms  consists  of  B-orassu*. 
Lodoiccn,  I>atania  and  Hypba>na.  In  the  first  two  the 
statuinate  fls.  in  the  pits  of  the  spadiz  are  numerous;  in 
the  last  two  tbey  are  solitary-  In  the  first  and  fourth  there 
are  few  stamens;  in  the  second  and  third  the  stamen* 
are  numerous.  Hvpbsjne  consists  of  unarmed  palms  of 
moderate  or  tall  stature  :  caudex  robust,  cylindrical, 
ventrieose  or  pear-shaped,  simple  or  forkingly  branched : 
Ivs.  terminal,  orbicular,  palniate-flabclliform,  plicate- 
raultifid  ;  segments  ensiform,  acute  or  2-fid,  margin* 
induplirate  with  fibers  interposed :  rachis  short:  petiole 
strongly  bicouvox  or  a  trifle  flatter  above,  margins  mi 
nutely  spiny:  Ugule  short,  rotund ;  sheath  short,  open. 

Hyphrrne  erinita  does  not  look  at  all  like  Lataoia.  It 
has  long,  thick  seed-leaves,  and  has  withstood  the  cold 
at  Ovledo,  Fla.,  better  than  any  other  palm.  It  is  ex 
tremely  alow  of  growth,  and  cannot  be  desirable  as  a 
house  plant.  It  is  probably  cult,  more  in  northern  coo 
servatories  than  in  the  South. 

crinlta,  Gasrtn.  {H.  yatalintU,  Kanae).  Young 
fronds  1  to  IS  ft-  long,  lanceolate,  bi-  or  trifld  at  the 
apex,  bright  green,  clothed  on  both  sides  with  a  white 
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bloom  which  noon  vanishes,  plicate.  scabrous  on  the 
mar  (Tin  •  and  nerven  above;  petiole  sheathed  for  1  or  2 
In.,  deeplv  channeled  above,  rough  on  the  margins: 
fmiU  obovate.  2S  In.  long,  smooth.  S.  Africa.  Cult, 
-t  in  S.  Pla. 

Jabxd  G.  Smith  and  E.  N. ! 


PLAST.    Euphorbia  heterophglla. 

HYPO LE PIS  (Greek,  a  tealt  underneath).  Polgpo- 
diaeeer.  A  genus  of  ferns  with  marginal  sori,  placed  in 
the  sinuses  of  the  leaf,  covered  with  the  membranous 
leaf  margin.  Tropical  ferns  of  both  hemispheres  rarely 
cultivated.  Ten  or  more  species  are  known. 

re  pens,  Presl.  Stalks  straw-colored,  more  or  less 
prickly:  lvs.  3-*  ft.  long,  quadripinuatifld;  lower  pinnie 
1-2  ft.' long,  6-12  in.  wide,  ovate  acuminate:  sori  2-0  to 
a  segment.  West  Indies  to  Braail. 

fftjpolepU  re  pens  Is  a  rather  coarse  fern,  of  easy  cul- 
ture, with  the  general  appearance  of  a  Cyathea.  Like  all 
strong-growing  ferns,  it  requires  a  large  percentage  of 
loam.  It  likes  shade  and  moisture  at  all  times,  and  is 
readily  propagated  by  spores,  which  it  produces  In  great 
quantity.  It  often  rows  itself,  and  requires  a  stove  or 
intermediate  temperature. 

U.  C^llfomua    See  CkeiiarUke*  Calitorniea. 

L.  M.  UlTOEHWOOD. 

HYPOXIB  (old  Oreek  name,  of  no  application  to  these 
plants).  Amaryltiddeeat.  Star-Uhans.  About  50  spe- 
cies of  little  herbs  of  temperate  and  tropical  regions, 
with  linear  leaves,  hard  footstalks  or  corros,  perianth 
adnate  to  the  ovary,  and  anthers  not  versatile.  They 
are  scarcely  known  in  cultivation,  although  the  common 
specie*  of  the  northern  states,  H,  ereeta.  Linn.  ( //. 
lunula,  Covillc),  Kig.  1119,  is  offered  by  dealers  in  na- 
tive plants.  The  lvs.  are  radical,  hairy,  grass-like:  lis. 
1-6,  small,  star-like,  bright  yellow,  on  scapes  4-10  in. 
tall.  Give  a  half-shady  place  in  the  rockery  or  bonier. 
Prop,  by  division.  Blooms  in  spring.  Not  ahowv,  but 
interesting.  O.  143.  O.W.P.  39.  H.  itellaU,  Linn,  f., 
from  8.  Afric*,  Is  a  pretty  greenhouse  bulb,  blooming 
In  Dec.:  lvs.  4-12,  glabrous,  a  foot  or  less  long:  pedun 
cles  sometimes  forked,  1-4,  bearing  fls.  white  inside, 
and  the  outer  segments  green-striped  on  the  back. 

J.  B.  Kku.eb  and  L.  If,  B. 


(ancient  name;  but  precisely  what  plant 
Hyssop  of  the  Jews  is  uncertain!. 
Labiata.  Hyssop.  Hyssop  is  a  familiar  plant,  culti- 
vated for  medicine  and  also  for  ornament  In  hardy  bor- 
ders. It  is  considered  a  genus  of  only  one  species,  the 
numerous  synonyms  being  referred  mostly  to  H.  offiei- 
nalit  or  to  the  genus  Lophanthus,  2  species  of  which 
are  cult.  Hyssopus  haa  entire  lvs.:  Lophanthus  has 
serrate  Iva.  Important  generic  characters  of  Hyssopus 
are  the  15-nerved  calyx  and  divergent  stamens:  upper 
lip  of  corolla  2-lobed;  lower  3-lobed :  stamens  4,  didyna- 
ruoua,  2  of  which  are  ezserted. 
officinalis.  Linn.  Pig.  1120.  Stems  herbaceous  from 
e,  slender,  branched  or  not  :  lvs.  linear  to 


oblong,  sessile  or  nearly  so,  acute  at  both  ends  or  the 
lower  ones  obtuse  at  the  apex,  1^-2  In.  long.  B.M. 
2299.  B.B.  3:110.  Var.  Alba,  with  white  fls..  is  cult. 

Hyssop  is  a  hardy 
perennial  Bhrub.  grow- 
ing 18  in.  tall,  which  has 
been  naturalized  in  the 
United  States  from 
southern  Europe  or  Si- 
beria. Lvs.  narrow  and 
entire:  fls.,  which  appear 
from  June  to  September, 
blue,  sometimes  white  or 
pink,  borne  in  whorled 
spikes,  which  are  more 
or  less  interrupted.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  strong 
odor  and  pungent,  bitter 
taste.  The  green  part* 
are  used  in  connection 
with  worm  w  o  o  d  and 
other  plants  in  the  manu- 
facture of  absinthe,  oc- 
casionally as  a  pot  herb, 
and  as  a  flavoring  for 
cold  salad  plants.  The 
powdered,  dried  flowers 
are  similarly  employed 
in  soups.  The  flower 
spikes  are  cut  just  as 
the  blossoms  begin  to 
open,  and  are  dried  for 
use  in  domestic  medicine 
as  a  stimulant  and  ex- 
pectorant in  the  treat- 
ment of  asthma,  coughs 
and  other  pulmonary 
troubles.  Hyssop  is  not 
now  so  highly  esteemed 
as  formerly  by  the  medi- 
cal profession. 

This  plant  is  readily 
propagated  by  seed,  cut- 
tings and  plant  division. 
The  seed,  generally  em- 
ployed in  cold  climates, 
is  sown  in  earlv  spring, 
either  in  drills '  15  to  It* 
inches  apart  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain,  or 
broadcast  In  nursery 
beds  for  transplanting, 
12  inches  asunder  In 
June  or  July.  Propaga- 
tion by  cuttings  and  by  division  may  be  done  In  the 
autumn,  but  better  in  the  spring,  when  the  plants  first 
start  to  grow.  Greenwood  cuttings  may  be  started  In 
the  shade  In  the  early  summer.  They  need  to  be  well 
watered.  The  soil  should  be  a  light,  mellow,  calcareous 
or  sandy  loam,  with  a  warm  aspect.  Culture  and  har- 
vesting are  the  same  as  for  sage,  mint  and  other  herbs. 
The  beds  should  be  renewed  every  three  or  four  years. 

M.  G.  Kaiss. 
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IAHK2A.  A  misprint  for  Jane  mi.  See  Kamondia. 

1B£BIB  (from  Iberia,  the  ancient  name  of  Spain, 
where  the  genus  is  abundant).  Crucifrnr.  A  mentis  of 
about  30  specie*,  native  to  southern  Europe,  western 
Asia  and  northern  Africa,  all  low-growing  annuals,  hi- 
ennial*  and  subshrubs.  Comparatively  few  species  are 
cult.  The  annuals  are  the  common  Candvtuft  of  gar- 
dens. The  biennials  are  not  cultivated.  The  subshrubs 
are  flat,  dwarf,  compact,  commonly  evergreen  plants, 
with  dark  green  Ivs.,  completely  covered  with  broad, 
flat  or  elongated  clusters  of  irregular  cruciferous  fls. 
in  spring. 

The  annuals  are  showy  branching  plants,  fi-18  In. 
high,  much  grown  in  masses  iu  beds  or  for  edging. 
Florists  grow  them  also,  especially  the  white  varieties, 
for  cut-flowers.  They  are  of  easy  cultivation,  ami  suc- 
ceed in  any  rich  garden  soil.  In  a  place  exposed  to  light 
and  air.  They  are  propagated  by  seeds,  which  may  be 
•own  at  any  season,  in  the  bouse  or  open  ground,  but 
particularly  in  the  fall  when  the  climate  permits,  or  as 
early  as  possible  in  spring,  in  rows  d-H  in.  apart  where 
the  plants  are  to  grow,  the  plants  being  thinned  later  to 
4  in.  apart  in  the  row.  The  finest  display  is  attained 
from  autumn-sown  plants,  which  flower  from  May  to 
July.  If  seed  is  sown  in  autumn,  the  plants  should  he 
slightly  protected  from  the  sun  during  winter.  Seeds 
i  early  in  the  spring  bloom  from  July  to  September, 
ous  bloom  may  be  obtained  by  sowing  every  two 
Oood  result*  are  attained  by  sowing  under 
glass  and  transplanting  into  open  ground  wheu  the  soil 
Is  warm.  The  name  Candytuft  was  given  because  the 
fls.  appear  in  tufts  and  because  the  first  Introduced 
species,  /.  umbellata,  was  brought  from  Candia. 

The  subshrubby  species  are  adapted  to  the  front  of 
shrubberies,  where  they  connect  taller  plants  with  the 
surrounding  lawn.  They  may  appear  in  separate  clumps, 
in  broad  masses,  or  may  mingle  with  other  genera  in 
the  herbaceous  border.  They  are  suited  to  rockeries, 
and  hang  well  over  walls  and  ledges.  They  are  to  lie 
treated  much  like  herbaceous  perennials.  They  are 
plants  of  refinement,  and  are  pleasing  when  close  to  the 
observer.  They  are  useful  and  popular  for  cut-flowers, 
are  easily  forced  into  bloom  in  winter,  and  are  adapted 
to  pot  and  pan  culture.  They  are  easily  propagated. 
The  perennial  Iberls  succeed  best  when  let  alone.  Once 
planted  and  not  disturbed,  they  soon  form  a  dense  foli- 
age. They  are  the  best  spreading,  dwarf  plants  with 
white  flowers. 

Iberls  is  a  genus  of  glabrou*  or  minutely  downy 
plants,  with  terete  steins  anil  pungent,  watery  juice: 
Ivs.  alternate,  without  stipules,  linear  or  otiovate.  entire 
or  pinnatittd.  often  fleshy  :  fls.  perfect,  in  terminal 
corymbs  or  racemes;  sepal*  4,  inferior,  deciduous  : 
petals  4,  hypogynous.  white  or  purple,  ohovatc,  with 
short  claws,  very  unequal,  opposite  each  other  in  pairs, 
their  spreading  limbs  forming  an  irregular  cross,  the 
two  outer  petals  much  larger  and  about  e«(Ual  iu  size: 
pods  or  silicles  roundish  or  ovale  at  the  base,  tlatteued 
nt  riuht  angle*  to  the  narrow  partition,  notched  at  the 
top,  iu  which  stands  the  pi-rmaiient  style,  the  2  valves 
boat  shaped,  the  keel  or  midrib  expanding  into  a  wing, 
the  cells  1  seeded.  The  character*  of  Hieris  a*  di* 
tinguished  from  other  Crucifene  are  taken  almost 
wholly  from  the  pods  and  seed*,  the  fl*.  being  similar 
to  most  eruciferie  except  that  they  are  irregular. 

A.  Phelps  Wymas. 
The  common  white-fld.  annual  Candytuft  is  /.  amain. 
The  common  annual  kinds  with  colored  tis.  are  /.  urn 
:  Ualn.  The  common  perennial  kind  is  /.  .«.  mprrrirem,. 
i'lie  clusters  of  some  kinds  remain  rather  flat-topped 
then  they  run  to  seed,  while  tlie  clusters  of  other 
Urol*  lengthen  after  flowering.  Tin*  is  expressed  in 
■  clinical  language  under  a  and  A ,\  in  the  key  which 
fallow*: 


a.  Inflorescence  raetmou  in 
fruit. 

B.  Annual*:    s  I  e  m  *  not 
woody  of  the  base, 
i:  Lobe*  of  the  pod  erect. 

t>.  Lr*.  toothed   1. 

tin.  Let.  pectinate  (i.e., 
divisions  deeper, 
n  i  rrv  we  r,  and 
farther  apart) ...  2. 
fc.  Lobes    of    the  pod 
spreading. 
I>.  Lr*.  merely  toothed  3. 
l>i>.  Lr*.  deeply  cut 

(pinnatifid)   4. 

BB.  Perennial*:  stem* 
woody  at  the  bate. 
r.   M'AirV  in  flower  rocr- 

aios^   5. 

cr.  While  in  flower 
rorymbo*e. 
!>.  Margin  of  lr*.  en- 
tire. 

*.  form  nt  Iv*.  lin- 
ear. 

r.  Apex  of  lr*. 

subacute         f>.  i 

rr.  A  per  of  Iv*. 

obtu*e   6. 

EE.  >'oriw  of  lr*.  ob- 
long, narrow  at 

baur   T  Garrexian* 

1>D.  Ma  rgin  of  lr*. 
toothed  toward 

apex   8. 

aa.  Inflorescence  corymbose  in 
fruit. 

B.  Annual* :   stem*  not 

u-m,dy  at  the  bate   9. 

BB.  Pe  re  n  n  in  I  *  :  stem* 
voody  <if  the  base. 

«'.  Lr*.  crrnate  10. 

i'C.  Lr*.   entire    or  sub- 
dentate. 
l>.  Hadicle  descend- 
ing :    teed  not 
margined:  sep- 
tum simple  11. 

!>D.  Jiadiele  horizontal: 
seed  somewhat 
margined :  sep- 
tum nearly  dou- 
ble  H 

INDEX. 

affini$.2  OU.rsltartca,  *  *Axalill». «.  T 

nmara.  1.  ndorata.  3.  •^innerflotw.  li 

e«r\tnlia,  fl  peetinat*.  2.  sernprr*lr*n».  I.  1- 

c«runaria.  1.  vinnata  I  T«-norr*n».  10. 

lYunnetti. ».  I'ruiti.  11  umueiUt*. » 

Uarrcxiana.  T. 

1.  amir*,  Linn.  Common  Anniai.  C.  Bitter  0. 
Clown's  MtfsTAHl).  Lvs.  lanceolate,  toothed  to»»rd 
apex  :  fl*.  white.  Common  in  F.u.  S.B.F.ti.  II. 
The  best  form  Is  var.  COronAria,  Vos*  i  /.  r«rvs4rtii. 
Hort.,  not  I>.  Don).  IUmkkt  C.  This  has  larger  snJ 
fuller  clusters  and  larger  fls.  The  taller  varieties,  Km 
press.  Spiral  White  and  Giant  Snowflake,  grow  lh  in. 
high,  with  solid  pyramidal  trusses  .V «  in.  long.  I>w»rf 
forms  are  Tom  Thumb  and  Little  I'rince.  All  arc  r«d 
hedders,  and  Empress  Is  fine  for  cutting.  Seed  ni»>  1" 
sown  at  any  time,  but  the  best  results  with  Empr»-*«  at* 
secured  by  sowing  under  glass  and  transplanting  to  tbt 
open,  where  plants  will  bloom  iu  May  and  June. 

2.  pectinkta,  Boiss.  (f.  ntfinit.  Hort..  not  Jon!.!. 
Fl*.   white.    Spain.     Advertised  only  as  A.  altinit 
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Likely  to  be  confused  with  /.  odorata,  but  the  petal* 
are  4  time*  as  long  as  the  calyx  and  the  pods  have  abort 
hairs,  while  in  /.  odorata  the  petals  are  1 S  times  as 
long  a*  the  calyx  and  the  poda  glabroua. 

3.  odorita,  Linn.  Swict-sckntxp  or  Fkaokant  Can- 
dytuft. Lva.  linear:  fla.  white.  Crete.  S.B.F.G.  50. 
Krequently  confused  with  /.  pinnain .  Better  and  more 

fragrant  in  poor  soil. 

4.  pinnate.  Linn.  Not 
advertised  in  America, 
but  often  aold  as  /.  odo- 
rata. Fla.  white:  in- 
florescence only  slightly 
elongated  in  fruit.  Spain, 
8.  France,  Italy. 

5.  temperrlrens,  Linn. 
F.vkkokkxn  C.  Lvs.  ob- 
long, obtuse,  narrowed 
at  base,  glabroua :  fls. 
white.  Crete.  Gng.  2:145 
(fine  habit  sketch).  F.R. 
1 : 75  ( poor ) .  Var.  piano, 
a  double  form,  ia  cult., 
but  ia  less  desirable. 
Var.  rosea  and  var.  foliis 
variegatis  are  aold 
abroad.  Var.  suptrb*  or 
Perfection  ia  said  to  be 
one  of  the  beat  forms.— 
This  ia  the  commonest, 
hardiest  and  most  per- 
manent of  the  perennial 
kinds.  When  the  rarer 
and  tenderer  kinds  are 
winter-killed  /.  temper- 
virent  is  likely  to  spread 
out  and  surround  the 
labels  of    other  kinds. 

i  (X  %).  This  probably  explnina 
why  some  of  the  most 
reliable  dealers  hare  sold  thia  plant  under  other  names, 
particularly  J.  OibriUarUa. 

6.  Mutetili*,  Linn.  Lvs.  glabrous  or  ell  late:  fls.  white. 
S.  Eo. 

Var.  corifolla,  Sims  (/.  eorifdUo,  Sweet).  Lvs.  gla- 
broua: da.  white.  B.  M.  1042.  though  thia  picture  was 
doubtfully  referred  by  Baker  to  /.  Qarrtxiana. 

7.  flarrexiana.  All.,  not  Scop.  Lvs.  glabrous  :  fls. 
white.  Piedmont,  Pyrenees.  Referred  by  Index  Kewete 
ais  to  /.  ttmperrirrn*.  Intermediate  between  /.  tent- 
ptrrirtm  and  /.  sazatili*,  baring  the  habit  of  the  latter. 

8.  Gibraltar! ea.  Linn.  Fig.  1121.  Lvs.  wedge-shaped, 
obtuse,  aubciliato  :  outer  Its.  pink,  inner  ones  white 
Gibraltar.  B.M.  124.  On.  10:308.  R.H.  1870:330.  <lii. 
24,  p.  549,  same  aa  R.H.  1885,  p.  446.-Thia  Is  considered 
by  some  aa  the  most  striking  and  showy  of  the  pereu- 
nlal  kinds.  It  grows  higher  and  more  erect,  with  larger 
clusters  and  larger  fls.,  but  ia  less  hardy  than  the  other*. 
This  is  much  sought  after,  and  the  stock  in  the  nur- 
series is  often  not  true  to  name.   Var.  hybrid*  la  adver- 

lanceolate,  acuminate, 
entire  :  lis.  in  the  wild 
:  pods  acutely  2-lobed. 
Thia  ia  the  common  an- 
Candytuft  with  colored  fls.,  the  colors  being  more 
numerous  and  better  fixed  than  in  any  other  species. 
American  trade  names  are  vara,  carmines,  carnea.  lila- 
clna  and  Dunnetti  | /.  Dnnnetti,  Hort.),  the  last  being 
dark  purple.  Vara,  rosea,  purpurea  and  alba  arc  adver- 
tised abroad,  also  vars.  nana,  pomUs  and  hybrids.  Tall 
and  dwarf  forms  of  all  the  colors  are  procurable. 

10.  Tenoreana,  DC.  Lower  lvs.  obovate.  narrowed  at 
base:  upper  lva. oblong-linear:  fls.  purplish  orwhitldi: 
pods  notched  at  apex.  Naples.  B  M.  27&I.  L.H.C. 
18:1721.  According  to  Baker  (O.C.  18«8:71l),  this  is  the 
only  perennial  kind  that  is  decidedly  hairy.  DeCan- 
dolle  says  the  lvs.  are  puberulous. 

11.  Prniti,  Tineo.  Lva.  glabrous,  ohovate-spatulate, 
entire  or  aubdentate  :  fls.  white:  pods  nit-relv  notched 
at  apes.  Sicily.   Not  advertised  here,  but  cult,  abroad. 


tiaed. 

9.  umbell&ta.   Linn.  Lvs. 
lower  ones  serrate,  upper  ones 
tvpically  purplish,  rarely  white 
Italy,  Crete,  Spain.  B.M.  106. 
nual  C 


12.  Mmperllorena,  Linn.  Lvs.  wedge-shaped  or  apatu- 
late,  obtuse,  entire,  glabroua:  poda  scarcely  notched  at 
apex.  Sicily  and  perhaps  Persia.  The  characters  in  the 
key  under  D  and  do  distinguish  thia  from  all  the  other 
species  of  Iberia.  Once  advertised  by  Pitcher  A 
Munda,  together  with  var.  pleno,  a  doublejrariety.  Var. 
ioliis  variegatis  said  to  be  cult,  abroad. 

once  advertised  tjy  Saul,  is  presumably  a  typo- 
graphical error. — /.  eordiftUia  is  a  f raquent  error  for  Lcorifolm. 
—I.eorrttefbtia,  Hort.,  la  a  common  trade  name  abroad,  which 
ia  usually  »p«-]led  I.  corrvfolU  In  American  catalogues.  There 
ia  no  genua  Com,  and  Uorrea  ia  an  Australian  plant  of  the 
Rataeee.  Specimens  should  therefore  be  compared  with  I.  sax- 
at  Ilia,  var.  corifolla.  Mottet  'a  description,  however,  would  place 
thia  plant  directly  after  Uarrexiana  in  the  key,  being  distin- 
guished from  Qarrextana  by  the  dower*  becoming  purplish  In- 
stead of  always  remaining  white.  Mottet  aaya  that  I.  correa- 
fotla,  Hort., Is  a  hybrid.with  apatulate, entire, obtuse  lvs.  This 
uucstton  could  he  quickly  settled  If  seedsmen  would  keep  drii  d 
specimens  of  tbclr  plants. — /.  Iberica,  of  John  Hani's  catalogue. 
Um3.  is  not  in  Index  Kewenala.— /.  lihuAtta  of  eareleaa  trad* 
catalogues  la  presumably  a  lilac-fid.  variety  of  I.umbellat*.— 
/.  nana  hj)brida,  Hort.,  ia  not  I.  nana.  All.,  a  distinct  botanical 
species,  but  a  trade  nanteof  mixed  dwarf  varieties  of  some  com 
mon annual  kind,  presumably  1.  umbellate.  \xrt 

I0S  PLANT  ia  Mfsembryanthrmum  eryttalUmum. 

IDAHO,  HORTICULTURE  IN.  Fig.  1122.  The  state 
of  Huho  lies  entirely  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range, 
whoae  summit  line  forms  the  northeastern  boundary. 
All  drainage  and  waterways  of  the  state  Anally  reach 
the  Columbia  river  by  many  directions  and  extensions 
of  numerous  rivers  and  creeks,  excepting  for  a  amall 
area  in  the  extreme  southeastern  portion  of  the  state, 
which  drains  to  the  (treat  Salt  Lake,  in  Utah.  Generally 
the  state  la  very  mountainous,  but  a  considerable  area  of 
the  southern  portion  constitutes  the  high  table -lands 
lying  on  both  aidea  of  the  Snake  river.  Moat  of  the 
state  Ilea  above  an  altitude  of  2,000  feet.  At  and  near 
Lewlston,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Snake  and  Clearwater 
rivers,  the  altitude  drops  suddenly  to  647  feet  and  up- 
wards. The  numerous  mountain  chains  and  peaks  which 
cover  this  vast  Rocky  Mountain  alope,  direct  the  streams 
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in  endless  ways  to  their  outlets  into  the  large 
Thus  it  can  lie  understood  that  climatic  influences  are 
extremely  variable.  Altitude  doea  not  altogether  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  climate  in  the  valleys.  The 
prevailing  currents  of  air  in  a  given  locality  are  often 
influenced  and  directed  by  the  direction  of  the  mountain 
ranges  and  the  proximity  of 
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i  of  temperature  prevail  in  the  southern  i 
of  the  state  than  in  the  northern.   The  summers  are 
hotter  in  the  south  than  In  the  north,  and  the  rigors  of 
winter  are  more  severely  experience*!. 

Irrigation  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  crops  is 
necessary  over  most  of  the  southern  port  ion  of  the 
state,  below  the  45th  parallel  of  latitude.  North  of  this 
there  is  generally  an  abundance  of  rainfall,  the  atmos- 
phere is  humid,  and  the  soil  is  retentive  of  moisture. 
The  native  soils  of  Idaho  are  mostly  of  volcanic  origin, 
interspersed  with  clay  and  sandy  loam,  and  altogether 
quite  fertile.  Excepting  in  the  narrow  mountain  valleys, 
and  in  the  deep  canyons  of  the  Snake  river,  altitude 
largely  determines  the  character  of  horticultural  pur- 
suits. According  to  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
records,  some  of  the  altitude*  are  these  :  Lewiston,  047 
feet;  Kootenai,  1,750  ;  Payette,  2. 150  ;  Fort  Sherman, 
2,1%;  Moscow,  2,571;  Boise,  2. WW ;  American  Falls, 
4,341;  Blackfoot,  4,503;  Fort  Lemhi,  4,700;  Idaho  Falls, 
4,732;  Paris,  5,946;  Atlanta,  7,000.  The  known  altitudes 
are  named  at  points  which  are  considered  most  advan- 
tageous for  estimating  variations  for  the  whole  state. 
Much  of  the  south-central  portion  of  Idaho  contains  vast 
lava  beds,  and  hundreds  of  square  miles  are  thus  occu- 
pied. Among  them,  however,  lie  fertile  Irrigated  areas. 
The  wild  sago  brush  covering  these  extensive  table- 
lands grows  most  luxuriantly,  often  attaining  to  a  height 
of  six  feet  and  over.  Along  the  streams  and  bottom- 
lauds  of  southern  Idaho  are  growths  of  willows  and  pop- 
lars, and  in  the  mountain  gulches  a  black  haw  and  dwarf 
maplo  skirt  the  water  courses.  Very  little  shrubliery 
grows  in  the  mountains.  In  the  mountain  regions  aliovc 
an  elevatiou  of  4,500  feet,  pine,  spruce  and  fir  abound. 
That  portion  of  the  state  north  of  the  45lh  parallel  con- 
tains  fine  forests  of  pine,  flr,  tamarack  and  cedar.  The 
mountains,  hills  and  valleys  are  also  well  covered  with 
small  deciduous  trees  and  shrubbery,  which  for  ages 
have  contributed  towards  the  establishment  of  a  soil 
rich  in  organic  matter.  The  list  of  species  of  deciduous 
plants  found  native  In  this  part  of  the  state  is  so  exten- 
sive that  it  would  seem  out  of  place  to  name  them  in 
this  article.   There  are  no  wild  fruits  of  economic  im- 


portance growing  in  the  state. 

Hort ic ill tti real  upprntionH  m*p 
limits  above  an  altitude  of  4.500  feet.  lp  to  3,500  feet 
elevation,  fruit-raising  has  shown  great  promise.  The 
best  adapted  sections  for  raising  apples  lie  within  the 
counties  of  Latah,  Nex  Perce, Washington,  Canyon,  Ada, 
and  more  limited  in  portions  of  Elmore,  Boise,  Cassia, 
Owyhee,  Lincoln  ana  Kootenai.  Apples  can  also  be 
produced  in  other  counties  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
Even  in  Bear  l»ako  county,  at  an  elevation  of  0,000  feet, 
some  varieties  are  being  raised  successfully. 

The  horticultural  inspectors  of  the  various  horticul- 
tural districts  last  year  made  a  careful  computation  of 
the  fruit  acreage  iu  their  respective  territories,  and  re- 
ported as  follows:  Ada  count  v.  5, 5H|  acres  ;  Bannock, 
100;  Bear  Lake,  100 ;  Biugh'am,  1,100;  Blaine,  350 ; 
Boise,  141  ;  Canyon,  5.360  :  Cassia,  507;  Custer,  185  ; 
Elmore,  875;  Fremont,  1,000  :  Idaho,  200  ;  Kootenai, 
1,500;  Latah,  5,900;  Lemhi,  200 ;  Lincoln,  M0 ;  Nex 
Perce,  2.000;  Oneida,  1,000  ;  Owyhee,  210;  Shoshone, 
1,200;  Washington.  2,150.  These" figures  show  for  the 
whole  state  a  total  of  3O.H05  acres  planted  to  fruit.  The 
figures  Include  orchards,  vineyards,  and  small  fruit 
plantings,  and  are  considered  very  reliable.  Consider- 
ably the  largest  acreage  is  apples;  then  follow  prunes, 
peaches,  pears,  cherries,  nectarines  and  quinces  in  the 
order  named.  Small-fruit  growing  covers  an  important 
portion  of  the  acreage  given. 

All  kinds  of  forest  trees  suitable  to  northern  climatic 

conditions  can  be  grown  with  excellent  m  -s*  within 

"»«t«.  F.  A.  Ul-STLEY. 

IDESIA  (Yobrants  Ides,  Dutch  traveler  in  China). 
liijn\ctir.  A  genus  whose  only  species  is  a  Japanese 
tree,  hardy  as  far  north  as  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  large, 
rapid  growing,  deciduous  tree,  with  large  lvs.  borne  on 
reddish  stalks  and  loose  clusters  of  fragrant,  greenish 
yellow  fls.  which  are  inconspicuous  except  for  their 
prominent  anthers,  and  numerous  orange  colored  ber- 
ries about  the  sine  of  a  small  cherry.  Fls.  dioecious,  the 
part*  in5's  (or  3-6);  sepals  tomentose,  imbricated,  de- 


ciduous; petals  0;   stamens  indefinite, 
small  disk  with  villous  filament* :  ovary  i 
globose  :  berries  with  an  indefinite  number  of 
Prop,  by  green  wood  and  root  cuttings. 

polycarpa,  Maxim.  Height  40  to  50  ft. :  lvs.  drooping. 
5-10  in.  long,  sometimes  8  in.  broad,  usually  cordate- 
acuminate,  sometimes  oblong  or  orbicular,  deep  green, 
margin  distant) v  serrate,  glaucous  beneath,  petiole  4-6 
in.  long  :  panicles  shorter  than  the  (vs.,  pendulous  : 
stamlnate  fls.  %  in.  across.  Var.  crtipa  has  curled  foli- 
age. B.M.  6794.  R.H.  1872,  pp.  174,  175;  1878,  p.  244  ; 
1888,  pp.  463-465.  F.  1874,  pp.  64,  65. 

Josepu  Mekhan  and  W.  M. 

ILEX  (the  ancient  Latin  name  of  Querent  Ilti).  In- 
cluding Prinos  and  Othcra.  llicincoj  (or  Aquifoltacca  I. 
Holly.  Ornamental  evergreen  or  deciduous  nhrubs, 
with  alternato,  simple,  sometimes  spiny  lvs.,  small,  in- 
conspicuous, whitish  fls.  in  axillary  clusters  or  solitary, 
and  black,  red  or  sometimes  yellow  berries,  remaining 
on  the  branches  often  until  the  following  spring.  Of 


the  evergreen  species,  only  /.  glabra  and  /.  rugoia  are 
quita  hardy  North,  and  also  /.  opaca  and  /.  crtuata  in 
somewhat  sheltered  positions.    /.  Aquifolium  and  /. 


positions.  /.  Aquifoliu 
comuta  are  more  tender  but  stand  many  degrees  of 
frost  if  sheltered,  while  most  of  the  others  can  only  be 
grown  South.  Of  the  deciduous  species.  /.  dtexdua,  I. 
monlicola ,  I.  lirvigata  and  vrrticillata  are  hardy  North: 
also  /.  Hicboldi  and  some  other  Japanese  species  are 
hardy  or  nearly  so.  The  Hollies,  especially  those  with 
scarlet  or  red  berries,  are  highly  ornamental,  and  the 
berried  branches  of  /.  opaca  and  /.  Aquifolium  are  in 
great  demand  for  Christmas  decoration.  Also  /.  /<rn 
gala  and  vrrtirillata,  the  prettiest  in  fruit  of  the  dend 
uous  kinds,  are  sometimes  sold  for  this  purpose.  Th.- 
deciduous  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  while  many  of  lh<- 
evergreen  species  grow  iuto  small  or  medium-sized  trees, 
and  /.  optica  is  the  tallest  of  the  broad-leaved  ever- 
greens which  are  hardy  North ;  the  evergreens  /.  crinata. 
glabra,  rugata,  always  remain  shrubby.  Ilex  opaca  fill' 
the  old,  deserted  and  very  dry  and  sunny,  barren  fields  of 
the  South,  and  thrives  on  extremely  poor  soil,  and  has 
good  color,  too.  This  trait  is  worth  noting.  /.  Aqui 
folium  is  a  favorite  evergreen  in  English  gardens,  and 
numerous  varieties  are  there  in  cultivation;  It  stand* 
severe  pruning  well,  and  can  be  clipped  and  trained  itit.i 
almost  every  shape;  it  also  makes  fine  hedges,  but  its 
slow  growth  is  a  disadvantage.  As  thu  chief  value  of 
the  deciduous  species  is  in  tho  ornamental  fruit*  and 
the  Hollies  are  diu-cious,  care  should  be  taken  to  wleet 
in  planting  a  few  stamlnate  ones,  but  mostly  pistillate 
plants,  and  to  give  the  latter  the  most  prominent  place. 
The  light,  close-grained  and  tough  wood  of  some  of  the 
arborescent  species  is  much  valued  for  turnery-work, 
engraving  aud  cabinet-making.  The  lvs.  of  some  tropi- 
cal species,  as  /.  Paraguaricnti*  and  /.  couoca rp« .  Tield 
a  kind  of  tea  known  as  Verba  de  Mate,  or  Paraguay  Trs. 
which  Is  much  used  In  S.  America.  The  Hollies  grow 
l«st  in  rich,  well  drained  soil,  and  the  evergreen  ones  in 
partly  shaded  situat  ions,  but  /.  laevigata,  rcrticillata  and 
also  Sitboldi  prefer  moist  places,  and  grow  even  in 
swamps.  Most  of  the  species  grow  slowly,  and  are  not 
easily  transplanted  when  older.  The  best  time  for  m«v 
ing  the  evergreen  species  is  the  early  fall,  when  tb* 
voting  wood  has  almost  ripened,  or  iu  the  spnm?  jn«< 
before  the  plants  start  into  new  growth.  The 
should  be  stripped  on  /.  opaca  and  /.  .1  qui  folium,  wli'ti 
transplanted,  particularly  if  at  all  exposed-orat  lea-t 
nearly  nil.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  suc- 
•  ess.  Wild  Hollies  may  be  handled  this  way  with  suc- 
cess, particularly  If  cut  back  as  well.  Prop,  by  seed*, 
which  do  not  germinate  until  the  second  year,  and  »rr 
therefore  stratified  and  treated  like  those  of  the  slow 
growing  hawthorns.  The  young  seedling*  should  l>e 
transplanted  after  the  second  year.  The  evergreen  »pe 
cies  may  be  increa.s<-d  by  cuttings  of  ripened  wood  under 
glass,  especially  the  shrubby  ones  ;  they  are  also  sonic 
times  grafted  or  budded  on  seedlings  of  /.  Aquifolium 
or  <>/»ir„.  About  175  species  in  N.  and  S.  America,  troei- 
cal  and  temperate  Asia  and  few  in  Africa.  Australia  and 
Europe.  Lvs.  petioled,  with  small,  caducous  stipules: 
fls.  dio-cious,  usually  in  rather  few-fld.  axillary  rvnw«; 
calyx  lobes,  petals  and  stamens  usually  4, 
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more;  style  rery  short:  fr.  a  berry -like  drnpe,  witb  usu- 
ally 4  bony  1- seeded  stones. 

Index  of  names  accounted  for  below,  besides  those  in 
the  supplementary  list : 

ixpsx. 

aJbo-marginata,  17.    deeidua,  40.  marginal*.  14. 

ultto-pirta.  1H.  dutoat,  41.  ralcrophylU,  8. 

*ti£-.»ti£ulia,  34.        eehinata,  3.  mollis,  42. 

A  ItoclarentU.  2.        ferox,  3.  montieola,  41. 

AquifoUam.  1.  f*rox  anrenl«-»,  Ti  myrttfolla,  10  and 

a  r  g*  n  te o-margi-    ferox  sores,  SI.  33. 

i tola,  17.  Fortunei.  38.  opaea.  82. 

a  r  gen  t  eo-medlo-    fructu  aurantlaco,  pmdula,  20. 

(acta,  IK.  28.  platyphyllos,  5. 

■trfr it tdens,  441.  fructo  luteo,  27.  prineeps.  6. 

a  w  reo  marginata,    glabra,  30.  pyramldalts,  30. 

30.  HamU*r..itbensU.  quereilolia.  32. 

aareo-nadna.  JO.       hastata.8.  1 7.  Seotlea,  IS. 

aureo-maeulata,  10.    helerophylla.  12.  Kcotiea  anren,  25. 

aurco-pbcla  latifo-    heterwplii  lla  aureo-  serrata,  45. 

lia,  21.  pieta,  24.  scrratifoUa.  11. 

Cassia*.  S3  and  37.    Uevtimta,  43.  Kleboldii.  47. 

cornnta,  31.  laUfolia,  4  and  36.  tortuosa.  19. 

•-rrnala.  38.  latifolta  marginata,  vertl<  lllitt».  tl. 

cntpa,  16.  20.  vomltorta  37. 

Imhwm.  83.  laortfoUa.  13  VYsteriana.  26. 

a.  Foliage  erergreen. 

b.  IjVI.  ttitk  eoarst,  tpiny  teeth,  rurrly  mostly  entire. 

c.  Fit.  in  axillary  clutter*  on  branehet  of  previous 

year. 

1.  Aquifdlium,  Linn.  Ecbopkaw  Hoiat.  Fie;.  1123. 
Tree,  to  40  ft.,  with  short,  spreading  branches,  forming 
mat  oblong  or  pyramidal  head,  in  cultivation  often 
shrubby,  glabrous:  Its.  short-petioled,  usually  orate  or 
oblong  ovate,  waved  and  with  strong,  spiny  teeth,  shin- 
ing. 1H-3  in.  long:  fr.  scarlet,  globular,  shining.  May, 
June.  Southern  and  middle  Eu.,  western  Asia,  China. 
Ong.  4:83.  —A  very  variable  species.  A  full  account  of 
the  numerous  varieties  cult,  in  England  is  given  by  T. 
Moore  in  O.C.  II.  2,  p.  4X1, 510,  687,  751,  812  ;  4,  p.  687, 
74 1 ;  5,  p.  43,  365,  437,  G24;  6,  p.  232,  H89,  610,  where  1X1 
varieties  are  described  and  many  of  them  figured. 
Kome  of  the  most  important  and  most  distinct  are  de- 
scribed below.  Otmanthui  Aqnifolium,  Sieh.  &  Zuec, 
an  oleaceous  shrub,  which  may  readily  be  known  by  its 
opposite  leaves,  is  occasionally  supplied  by  dealers  as  a 
variety  of  Ilex  Aquitolium. 

(a.)  Foliage  green. 
(b.)  Lrt.  tpiny-toothed. 
(c.)  Sit*  of  Ivt.  large,  about  t-4  in.  long. 

2.  Var.  AlteclareniU,  Hort.  Lvs.  oral,  large,  thin  and 
rather  plain,  with  numerous  teeth.  3.  Var.  lorox.  Loud. 
(/.  eehinata,  Mill.).  Lvs.  of  medium  siae,  with  strong 
teeth  and  numerous  small  spluc*  on  the  upper  convex 
surface.  A  very  distinct  variety,  known  as  Hedgehog 
Holly.  N.  2:175.    4.  Var.  latifolla,  Loud.    Lvs.  oval  to 

In.  long,  with  rather  few,  divaricate  teeth.  O.C.  II. 
2:433.  5.  Var.  platyphylloi,  Hort.  Lvs.  broadly  ovate, 
to  HVt  In.  long,  with  divaricate  spines,  thick,  deep  green. 
6.  Var.  prince  pa,  Moore.  Lvs.  broadly  ovate,  to  4S  in. 
long,  with  strong,  regular  spines,  dark  green,  with 
clow.  O.C.  II.  13:45. 


(cc.)  8ite  of  lrt.  tmalt,  1-t  in.  long. 
7.  Var.  Handsworthtnsis,  Hort.  Lvs.  orate-laneeolate, 
with  numerous,  moderately  divaricate  spines,  projected 
toward  the  apex,  glossy  green.  0.  C.  II.  2:519.  8.  Var. 
hastata,  Hort.  Lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  halbert-shaped : 
spines  large,  usually  only  2-4  on  each  side  at  the  base, 
the  upper  half  usually  entire.  O.  C.  II.  2:687.  9.  Var. 
microphjlla,  Hort.  Lvs.  ovate  lanceolate,  about  1  in. 
long,  shining  green,  with  small,  equal  plane  spines. 
O.C.  U.  2:751.  A  very  small-leaved  form,  but  var.  lins- 
ata  la  still  smaller,  and  has  the  smallest  lvs.  of  all. 

10.  Var.  myrtifclia,  Hort.  Lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  1-1', 
In.  long,  moderately  spiny,  rarely  entire.  O.C.  II.  2:687. 

1 1 .  Var.  terra tilblia,  I>ond.  Lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  stiff, 
with  numerous  small  spiny  teeth.  O.C.  II.  2:687. 

(bb.)  Lrt.  all  or  m%ott  of  them  without  tpinet. 
12.  Var.  heterophylla,  Loud.   Lvs.  oval  or  elllptlc- 
2H  in.  long,  sometimes  twisted  near  the 
ew  spiny  teeth.    O.  C.  U.  2:519. 


13.  Var.  laoriidlla,  Loud.  Lvs.  ovate  to  elliptic-lanceo- 
late, 2-3  in.  long,  usually  quite  entire.  14.  Var.  mar- 
ginata. Loud.  Lvs.  broadly  ovate,  sometimes  twisted 
near  the  apex,  with  thickened  entire  margin.  0.  C.  II. 
2:813.  15.  Var.  Booties,  Hort.  Lvs.  oval-obovate,  blunt 
and  rounded  at  tho  apex,  rarely  pointed,  I  %-2  in.  long, 
with  thickened,  wavy  entire  margin.  0.  C.  II.  2:813. 
16.  Var.  tortubsa,  Hort.  (var.  tritpa,  Hort.).  Lvs.  oval 
and  spirally  twisted,  with  revolute  margin,  entire  or 
with  few  spines,  about  2  in.  long:  of  dense  babit.  O.C. 
II.  2:813. 

(aa. )  Foliage  variegated. 
(b.)  Lt*.  spiny -toothed. 
17.  Var.  albo-marginata,  Ijoud.  (var.  argenteo-tnargi- 
nata,  Hort.).  Lvs.  broadly  ovate,  to  2J4  in.  long,  with 
numerous  irregular  spines,  dark  green,  the  disk  mottled 
with  grayish  green,  with  rather  narrow  silvery  margin. 
18.  Var.  albo-plcta,  Loud.  (var.  argenleo~tnedio-p(cta, 
Hort.).  Lvs.  ovate,  with  divaricate  spines,  dark  green, 
with  a  whitish  center  and  a  narrow,  Irregular,  silvery 
margin.  O.C.  II.  4:687.    19.  Var.  auxeo- maculate,  Hort. 


1123.  Ilex  nQuilultum. 


1124.  Ilea  opaca. 

(X!».) 


Lvs.  oblong-oval,  2X  in.  long,  with  distant  triangular, 
somewhat  divaricate  spines,  with  a  large  creamy  white 
blotch  in  the  center,  outer  part  of  the  margin  dark 
green,  inner  part  mottled  pale  gray.  20.  Var.  aAreo-re- 
glna,  Hort.  (var.  a  urea  marginata  and  var.  latifolia 
marginata,  Hort.).  Lvs.  broadly  ovate,  to  3  in.  long, 
with  strongly  divaricate  spines,  mottled  with  gray  and 
green,  with  a  broad,  continuous  golden  yellow  margin. 
(i.C.  II.  5:44.  21.  Var.  aureo-picta  latifolia.  Hort.  Lvs. 
ovate  or  broadly  ovate,  2  In.  or  more  long,  with  a  large, 
branching,  deep  yellow  blotch  in  the  middle,  and  with 
irregular,  deep  glossy  green  margin.  O.C.  II.  5:824. 


22.  Var.  lerox  argentea.  Loud.  Like  var.  ferox,  but  the 
margin  and  the  surface  spines  creamy  white.  O.C.  II. 
5:44  .  23.  Var.  ferox  anrea,  l>ond.,  Is  like  the  former, 
but  with  yellow  spines  and  margin. 

(bb.)  Lrt.  tpinelttt  or  mostly  to. 

24.  Var.  hsterophylla  aureo-picta,  Hort.  Lvs.  ovate, 
flat,  sometimes  with  few  spines,  about  2%  in.  long, 
marked  In  the  middle  with  a  broad  feathery  blotch  of 
bright  yellow.  O.  C.  II.  6:389.  25.  Var.  BcOtica  aurea. 
Hort.  Lvs.  obovate,  blunt,  slightly  wavy,  about  1%  in. 
long,  dark,  mottled  green,  with  a  broad  golden  margin: 
of  dwarf  habit.  26.  Var.  Wateriana,  Hort.  Lvs.  oblong 
or  ovate,  with  a  few  spines,  or  entire  and  plain  and 
obtuse,  al>out  2  in.  long,  mottled  with  grav  and  yellow- 
ish green  and  edeed  with  a  broad,  irregular  golden 
bnnd.  (i.C.  II.  6:233. 

There  are  also  some  other  vars.,  as,  27.  var.  frnctu 
luteo,  with  yellow,  and  28,  var.  fructu  anranttaeo,  with 
orange  berries;  29,  var.  pendula,  with  pendulous 
branches  and  30,  var.  pyramidalit,  with  ascending 
branches,  forming  a  narrow,  oblong  head. 

31.  eornnU,  Lindl.  Shrubby,  with  short  spreading 
branches,  glabrous:  lvs.  oblong,  with  3  strong  spines 
at  the  dilated  apex,  and  with  1-2  strong  spines  on  each 
side  of  the  truncate  base,  hut  rounded  and  spineless  at 
the  base  on  older  plants,  dark  glossy  green  above,  2-4 
in.  long:  fr.  scarlet,  clustered,  sbort-pedicelled.  June, 
Julv.  N.  China.  P.F.O.  I,  p.  43.  O.C.  1850:311.  F.S.  7, 
p. 216;  9:895.  H.M.5059. 

cc.  Fit.  in  1-feiefld.  axillary,  pedunrled  rymet, 
on  this  year's  grvtcth. 

32.  OpAea,  Ait.  {I.  qnereifolia,  Mecrb. ).  Ambkitan 
HotXV.  Fig.  1124.  Tree.with  spreading  short  branches, 
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sometime*  to  30  ft.,  forming  a  narrow,  pyramidal  head, 
glabrous:  Ira.  oval  or  elliptic-lanceolate,  with  large  re- 
mote spiny  teeth,  rarely  entire,  dull  given  aliove,  yel- 
lowish green  beneath,  2-4  in.  long:  fr.dull  scarlet,  uau- 
ally  solitary,  globose.  June.  Mans,  to  Kla..  west  to  Mo. 
and  Tex.  Em.  385.  S.  S.  1 :  45.  Ong.  4 :  277.  -  Hardier 
than  /.  Aqnifolium,  but  loss  handsome. 

BU.  Lri.  ttrratt,  erenate  or  entirr. 

c.  /V.  rtd:  nutltt  ribbed  on  the  bark.  Ttnder. 

33.  Canine,  Linn.  (/.  Dahoon,  Walt.).  Uahimi.v. 
8hrub  or  small  tree,  to  30  ft.:  Ivs.  obovate  to' oblong- 
linear,  acute  or  obtuse  and  mucronulate,  entire  or 
sharply  serrate  above  the  middle,  usually  pubescent  be- 
neath when  young,  2-3  in.  long:  fr.  globose,  small,  dull 
red,  rarely  yellow,  on  this  year's  growth.  April.  May. 
N.  C.  to  Pla.,  west  to  La.  S.  S. 1 : 46.  34.  Var.  angusti- 
folia.  Ait.  Lvs.  linear-oblong  to  linear,  2-3  in.  Ion*. 
35.  Var.  myrtifolU,  t'haptn.  Lvs.  linear  oblong.  1-2  in. 
long:  fr.  usually  solitary.   S.S. 1:  45. 

36.  UtiiolU,  Thunb.  Tree,  sometimes  to  60  ft.,  gla- 
brous: Ivs.  oral  to  oblong- lanceolate  or  obovate -oblong, 
serrate,  glossy  green  above,  3-7  in.  long:  fr.  red,  large, 
in  almost  sessile  clusters.  June.  Japan.  B.M.  5597. 
P.F.G.  3,  p.  13. -One  of  the  most  beautiful  Hollies. 

37.  vomitdrla,  Alt.  (/.  Cat»\nt,  Walt.,  not  Linn.). 
Casseka.  Yaitpon.  Shrub,  rarely  tr«*e  to  25  ft.,  with 
spreading  branches  :  Ivs.  oval  or  oblong,  obtuse,  cre- 
nate, glabrous,  %-\,  rarely  to  2  In.  long:  fls.  clustered 
on  branches  of  the  previous  rear:  fr.  srarlet,  globose, 
small.  April.  Va.  to  Kin.,  west  to  Ark.  and  Tex.  S.S. 
1:48. 


cc.   /V.  blark  :  nut.lrts  smooth:  pistillate  fls.  uswillif 
solitary,  on  this  year's  growth. 
38.  crenaU,   Thunb.   ( I.  FSrtunei,    Hort.).  Much 
branehed  shrub,  rarely  small  tree  to  20  ft.:  Ivs.  . ivnl, 
obovate  or  ohlong-lance'olate,  crenatelv  serrate, glabrous, 
IS  in.  long:  lis.  4  meroiis.  Mav,  June.  Japan,  ling. 


39.  glabra.  Gray  {Prinot  alaber.  Linn.).  bntBCRSr 
Wintekbkrky.  Much -branched  upright  shrub,  to  8  ft. 
Ivs.  obovate  to  oblanceolate,  obtuse,  with  few  obUw 
teeth  toward  the  apex,  glabrous,  1-2  In.  long  :  fls.  5-iv 
tnerous.  June.    Mass.  to  Fla..  west  to  Miss.  L.B.C 
5:450. 

aa.  Foliage  deeidnous  :  fr.  rtd.  {Prinot.) 
B. ,  Fr*.  montly  and  Ivm.  partly  fa§cieUd  o*  short  spmrt 
nutlets  ribbed  on  the  back. 

40.  decidua,  Walt.  (Prinot  deeidmut,  DC).  Shrub  or 
small  tree,  to  30  ft.,  with  light  gray  spreading  branches: 
Ivs.  cuneate-oblong  or  obovate,  usually  obtuse,  crrnatch 
serrate,  dark  green,  and  with  impressed  veins  above, 
pale  and  pubescent  beneath,  l,V{-3  in.  long:  fr.  globose, 
orange  or  orange-scarlet,  S  in.  across.  May.  Va.  to  Fla. 
west  to  Texas.  S.S.  1:49. 

41.  monticola.  Gray  (/Vinos  dubius,  Don).  Tree,  to 
40  ft.,  with  slender  branches,  forming  a  narrow  pyra 
midal  head  or  spreading  shrub:  ivs.  oval  or  oval  lancet, 
late,  acute  or  acuminate,  sharply  serrate,  pubescent  onl< 
along  the  veins  beneath,  2-6  in.  lung:  fr.  red,  globular 
ovoid,  H  in.  across.  Mav.  N.Y.  to  S.  C,  west  to  Alt 
S.S.  1:50.  G.C.  II.  14:6H9  (as  /.  deeidua).  42.  Var 
n>6llli,  Hritton  (/.  tnSllis,  Gray).  Lvs.  broadly  ovau 
soft-pubescent  when  young,  glabrous  above  at  lengtb 

BB.  Fr».  and  Irs.  not  faseieled  :  trt .  axillary  .-  ««/ 
Ut*  smooth. 

43.  laviglta.  Gray  <  Prlwos  latrigitus,  Pursui 
Wixtckbkrky.  Low  shrub,  of  upright  habit:  lvs.  lan- 
ceolate, acute,  finely  or  erenately  serrate,  rather  thick, 
glabrous  or  nearly  so,  1SJ-2V4  in.  long,  turning  clear 
yellow  in  fall:  Us.  6-9-nierous:  fr.  depressed-globose, 
bright  orange-red.  over  in.  across.  May,  Junr. 
Maine  to  Fa.  Bnd  Va.  G.F.  4:221. 

44.  verticUlata.  Gray  (/Vinos  rtrticiWltm.  Linn. i 
Black  Aliku.  Wintkkhekkv.  Fig.  1125.  Shrub,  witt 
spreading  branches:  lvs.  obovate  to oblanceolate  or  lan- 
ceolate, acuminate  or  acute,  serrate  or  doubly  aerrat. 
usually  pulM-scent  beneath,  I  S-3  in.  long,  turning  black 
after  frost:  lis.  5-6-tnerous  :  fr.  bright  red.  rarely  ycl 
low,  atiout  J*  in.  across.  June,  July.  Canada  to  Fla., 
west  to  Wis.  and  Mo.  Em.  3N8.  —  Verv  variable  in  snap* 
and  texture  of  lvs.  One  of  the  best  hardy  shrubs,  with 
ornamental  frs.,  which  remain  on  the  branches  unu: 
midwinter,  and  arc-  not  eaten  by  birds. 

45.  MrriU,  Thunb.  Slender  shrub,  to  15  ft.,  similar 
to  the  former  but  smaller  in  every  part:  Ivs.  elliptic  or 
ovate,  acute  or  acuminate,  finely  serrate,  pubescent  or 
glabrous  beneath,  1-2  in.  long  :  fls.  4-6-merons  :  fr 
bright  red,  small,  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  in.  across.  June 
Japan.  There  are  two  forms  of  this  species:  both  hsrr 
been  introduced  from  J  span  as  /.  ftieboldi,  the  first  by 
Prof.  Sargent,  the  second  by  Thomas  nogg.  46.  Var 
argutidens.Rehder  (  /.  argntidtnt,  Miq. ).  Lvs.  glabrou* 
beneath,  short-petioled,  teeth  mora  remote  and  less  fine 
fls.  usuullv  4-merous.  47.  Var.  Bhtboldi,  Kehdcr  (/ 
Sieboldi.  Miq.).  Lvs.  somewhat  larger,  longer-pctiolcd. 
more  finely  serrate,  pubescent  beneath  :  fls.  usually 
5-merous. 

/.  amhiaua.  Chanm.  Derldnous  large  shrub,  allied  to  I.  mm 
ticola.  l.vs.  usually  almost  glabrous,  remotely  serrate,  1-2  :« 
long  N.  V.  to  Fin.,  west  to  Ark.  and  Tex.-/.  Amrlaneku*.  M 
A.  Curtis.  Deciduous  shrub,  to  6  ft.:  Ivs.  oblong,  sobaeut' 
serrate.  piilieM-ent,  l'  j-3  in.  long:  fr.  dull  red,  large.  Va  t" 
Ijl.  <J  F ,2:41.  Hardy.  /.  Ciilittimica,  Brandegee.  Evergreen 
large  shrub,  to  12  ft.,  glabrous:  Ivs.  elliptic  to  oblong  elliptic, 
obtuse,  remotely  ami  crcnutely  serrulate,  2-.%  in  long:  fr  blac V 
small  (  nlif.  M.F.7:41.Ht>y  error  named  I.  trilWa)  — /.  r«a* 
ri+nsis,  Poir.  Rvergreen  tree,  to  20  ft.,  glabrous:  lvs.  ovate  tr 
ovate-olilong,  obtuse,  entire.  2— 4  in.  long:  fr  usually  solitary 
on  tbis  year's  growth.  Canar. —  /.  eon<>e*rpa,  Relss.  Rvergrer* 
shrub,  to  II  ft.:  Ivs,  onloug  lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrolau 
glftl>rou«.  S-5  in.  long  rls.  in  short,  dense  spikes:  fr.  ov»:4 
conic.  Brsill  H.M.  7T110  —  /.  enriAsra.  Chnpm.  (I.  lueld»,T"iT 
A<Jr.l.  Mltist  to  1  glnlira.  but  taller:  Ivs.  broader  and  long" 
to  3  in.,  ju-ute  or  a<-umlnate.  N.  ('  to  Fla  ,  west  to  La. — /.  rfirv 
rtna.  Wall.  K\rrgreen  tree,  to  40  ft. :  Ki.  elliptic  to  laiHW.au 
remotely  spiny-serrate,  sometimes  entire,  glabrous,  H  in  tons 
fr.  scarlet,  globose,  clustered.  Himal—  /.  dikbin.  B.  8  P.  -  I 
mnntirotis. — /.  OnngMtha.  Mart  ■••Viliaresla  mncronata  —  /  in 
siiinis.  Hook.  f.  Rvergreen  small  tree:  lvs.  nlllptie-laiKwnUle 
»-t  In.  long,  s|>lny  toothed,  often  almost  entire  on  olJer 
plant.:  fr  l»rge.  gl..lK>se.  Himal.  O. (MI.  14:287  - /  InKyra. 
Tbunt..  Rvrrgreeti  birge  slinib  or  tree,  to  40  ft  :  lv»  obovata, 
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obtnaely  pointed,  entire,  3-4  In.  long:  fr.  large,  rather  long- 
pr.lunrW.red.  Japan—  /.  lingiptt,  Chapm.  Deciduous  shrub, 
allied  to  1.  deeldaa:  let.  elliptic-lanceolate,  rrenalely  serrate. 
aJtnost  glabrous:  fr.  globoae.  slender- pedicclled.  N.C.toUa.. 
west  to  La.  O-  F.  3:315.—/.  mieroedrpa,  Lindl.  —  rotunda. 
Thunb. — /.  Paraguaritiutt,  St.  HII.  (I.  Paraguayensis,  Anth.l. 
Mat£.  Pakaoi'av  Tjca.  Shrub,  to  15  ft.:  Iv».  obovate.  obtuse, 
obtusely  serrate.  2-5  in.  long,  glabrous:  fr.  small,  peduneled. 
Braxi I.—/.  Prnkdo.  Ait.  (I.  platy  phy  llos,  Webb.  «c  Berth.).  Ever- 
gre*n  pyramidal  tree,  to  20  ft.,  glabrous:  Ivs.  broadly  ovate  or 
obovate  to  oblong,  entire,  serrate  on  young  plants.  2-5  Id  long: 
fr.  large,  red,  clustered,  short  pedicel  led.  on  last  year's  growth: 
Canar.  L.BC.6:5ltt.  B  M.  W7B— /.  rotHnda,  Thunb.  II.  mlero- 
earpa.  Uudl.).  Evergreen  shrub  or  tree,  to  40  ft. :  Ivs.  oblong 
or  elliptic,  acute,  pointed,  quite  entire:  fr.  small,  red,  In  pe- 
duncled  clusters.  Japan.  P.F.(i.  1.  p.  43.  O.C.  1850:311.  F.8.7. 
p.  216. — /.  ruposis.  K,  N*hmldt.  Evergreen  low  spreading  shrub, 
sometimes  prostrate,  glabrous:  Irs.  oblong-lanceolate  to  lan- 
ceolate, remotely  crenate  serrate,  rugose  alx>ve,  %-2  In.  long: 
fr.  usually  solitary,  searlel.  Japan.  Saechalin. — /.  trUtiira, 
Brandegee.  Etergreen  tree,  to  40  ft.,  with  spreading  pubescent 
braacb.es:  Ivs.  elliptic-lanceolate,  remotely  serrate  or  almost 
entire,  pubescent,  2-3%  in.  long:  fli. 5-merous.  Calif.  U.F.7:416 
(by  error  named  I.  Californlea).  ALFRED  RkhDER. 

ILLlCIUM  |  Latin  torallurtmenl;  probably  in  reference 
to  the  agreeable  odor).  Magnolideta.  A  half  dozen  spe- 
in  Japan,  China,  India  and  eastern  N.  America, 
■ees  or  shrubs.  glabrous,  with  thick,  short-peti- 
ire  evergreen  Ivs.:  fls.  small,  solitary  or  in  3*s 
In  the  axils  of  Ivs.  or  bud-scales,  nodding  or  inclined, 
yellow  or  purplish ;  sepals  3-6;  petals  many,  imbricated 
Id  :t  or  more  rows  or  series;  stamens  lu-many,  with 
thick  filaments:  carpels  usually  tnutiy,  forming;  a  ring 
of  almost  woody  pods.  The  llliciums  are  aromatic  plants 
with  perfect  fls. 

One  of  the  llliciums  furnishes  the  Star  or  Chinese 
Anise,  which  is  the  small  star  shaped  cluster  of  fruits. 
The  odor  and  fluvor  strongly  resemble  Anise.  It  is  much 
u*«-d  in  oriental  countries  in  cc»kerv,  and  is  exported  to 
some  extent  and  is  said  to  be  used  in  flavoring  certain 
French  wines.  This  product  comes  from  China.  It  has 
been  supposed  to  Ik-  the  product  of  /.  anisatum  of 
LitmaMis,  but  that  plant  is  a  Japanese  tree  and  it  con- 
tains a  poison.  In  the  American  trade  are  the  names 
/.  afitalnm  and  /.  rrliginmim.  It  now  transpires  that 
these  names  belong  to  the  same  plant,  ami  that  the  Sttr 
Anise  is  produced  by  another  species.  This  other  spe- 
cies, or  the  true  Star  Anise,  was  first  accurately  de- 
scribed and  figured  (as  /.  rrrum.  Hook.  f. )  In  B.M. 
70»i."»  |18tW),  where  the  confusion  of  two  or  three  cen- 
turies is  eluciflated.  There  is  probably  only  one  East 
Asian  lllicium  in  the  trade  in  N.  Anier.,  as  follows: 

anil* turn.  Linn.,  not  Gaprtn.  (/.  rfligihuum,  Sieb.  A 
Zucc.l.  Small  tree:  Ivs.  alternate,  elliptic,  short-peti- 
oled,  somewhat  acuminate:  lis.  mostly  solitary,  sessile 


or  nearly  so,  yellowish,  not  fragrant,  with  many  very 


r  petals,  and  20-30  stamens.  Japan.  B.M. 
Grown  far  S.  There  is  a  form  with  variegated  Ivs. 

Two  native  Itllcinmi  growing  In  the  Onlf  country  are:  /. 
yiorvtdnttm,  Ellis.  Shrub.  8-10  ft.:  Ivs.  oblong  lanceolate,  I  In. 
or  more  long:  petals  I»-30.  very  narrow,  dark  crimson.  B.M. 
0».  (in  SB.  p.  151.  .T.H.  III.  30:305.-/.  fxtrritlbnim,  Mlrhx. 
Lvs  elliptic  or  lanceolate,  mostly  under  4  In.  long:  petals  very 
small  tfc  in.  long).  6-11.  yellowish.  L,  H-  B. 


ILLINOIS,  HORTICULTURE  IN.  Fig.  1126.  The 
state  of  Illinois,  lying  in  the  heart  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  United  States,  and 
with  its  eastern  boundary  over  700  miles  from  the  At- 
lantic coast,  has  a  range  north  and  smith  of  a  little  over 
350  miles,  extending  from  37°  to  42°  30*  north  latitude, 
and  a  breadth  east  and  west  of  about  200  miles  at  its 
widest  point.  In  spile  of  its  great  length,  the  difference 
in  mean  annual  temperature  between  the  extreme  north- 
ern and  southern  parts  of  the  state  is  only  10°  F., 


in  the  southern  part  is  one-half 
greater  than  in  the  northern. 

Soil  conditions  alone  considered,  Illinois  stands,  agri- 
culturally, at  the  very  forefront.  Third  among  the  states 
of  the  In  Inn  1)890)  In  population,  and  first  in  railroad 
mileage,  it  is  also  first  in  total  bulk  of  agricultural  and 
horticultural  products.  There  are  no  considerable  tracts 
of  worthless  land  in  the  state;  and  the  statistics  col 
lecied  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  show  every  om 
of  the  102  counties  of  the  state  to  be  fruit-producing. 


The  statistics  of  the  census  of  1890  showed  Illinois  at 
that  time  to  be  easily  third  in  rank  among  the  horti- 
cultural states. 

The  horticultural  interests  of  Illinois  have  been  well 
looked  after  and  carefully  placed  on  a  permanent  basis 
by  the  legislature.  In  1874  an  act  was  passed  by  that 
body  establishing  the  Illinois  St*U>  Horticultural  Society 
(which  was  organized  in  1855)  as  a  public  corporation 


three  horticultural  divisions,  following 


of  the  state.  The  State  Horticultural  Society  is  divided 
into  three  subdivisions,  the  Northern,  Central  and  South- 
ern Illinois  Horticultural  Societies,  each  taking  in  about 
one-third  of  the  state  (see  map).  The  State  Horticultural 
Soeiety  has  been  liberally  supported  by  the  legislature 
since  its  foundation,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  most  distinctive  fruit  section  of  Illinois  is  the 
southern  third.  This  area  contains  something  over 
150,000  acres  devoted  to  the  growing  of  apples  alone. 
Other  deciduous  fruits,  notably  peaches  and  penrs,  and 
small  fruits,  especially  strawberries,  are  also  grown  in 
large  quintities  in  this  part  of  Illinois.  During  the  sea- 
son of  1SUS  over  800  car-loads  of  strawberries  alone  were 
shipped  to  outside  markets  from  the  fruit  districts  of 
southern  Illinois.  Increased  shipping  facilities  and  tbe 
coming  into  bearing  of  orchards  already  some  lime 
planted  are  rapidly  bringing  southern  Illinois  into  com- 
petition with  Michigan  in  the  production  of  peaches. 

The  southern  fruit  district,  as  indicated  on  the  map, 
lies  between  37°  and  39°  30'  north  latitude,  the  former 
being  the  latitude  of  Norfolk.  Vo.,  and  the  latter  that 
of  Baltimore.  Md.  The  climate  of  this  district  is  best 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  isotherm  .ri.'>0  passes 
through  the  northern  part  of  the  district,  the  same  tem- 
perature line  also  passing  through  the  peach  and  sweet 
potato  districts  of  Delaware  and  southern  New  Jersey. 
The  isotherm  passes  through  Illinois  about  on  the 
dividing  line  between  the  northern  and  central  fruit  dig- 
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trlcU,  thns  showing  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the 
northern  district, -which  1*  second  to  the  southern  in 
smal)-f  niit  production,  and  in  1898  produced  more  grapes 
than  both  the  other  district*  put  together,  — to  be  practi- 
cally the  aamc  as  that  of  the  great  grape  and  small  fruit 
sections  of  central  New  York.  While  speaking  of  tem- 
perature it  should  also  be  noted  that  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  famous  Santa  Clara  valley  and  the 
Santa  Crux  mountain  wine  grape  district  of  California 
Is  65°  P.,  or  about  that  of  Madison  and  Bond  counties, 
Illinois. 

In  1896  the  total  annual  precipitation  at  Galena.  In  the 
extreme  northwest  corner  of  the  state,  was  30  inches; 
In  Henderson  county  and  from  thence  along  a  line  a 
little  north  of  east  clear  across  the  state,  4u  inches;  in 
a  circle  taking  in  Adams,  Pike,  Fulton.  Tazewell,  Menard 
and  Morgan  counties,  and  along  a  line  entering  the  state 
in  Monroe  county,  bending  north  almost  as  far  as  Spring- 
field, and  thence  southeast  to  I<awrence  county,  50 
Inches;  and  in  the  12  or  14  extreme  southern  counties 
of  the  state,  00  inches.  The  tnenn  annual  rainfall  for 
10  years  up  to  and  including  1898  at  the  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  at  Urhana,  Champaign 
county,  was  nearly  33%  inches. 

Products.  —  An  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  horticultural 
interests  of  Illinois  can  he  best  gained  by  reference  to 
the  following  tables,  which  give  the  approximate  pro- 
duction of  the  various  horticultural  crops  raised  In  the 
state  for  five  years,  down  to  and  Including  1898: 


ILLINOIS 
Grapes— annua*  Crop  in 


Year. 

Nor.  Dlv. 

Cent.  Dlv. 

Sou.  Dir. 

Total 

1*M 

•03.838 

658. WW 

4*7.813 

1.731.08* 

1895 

I98.8M8 

450.910 

410.839 

l.OT.'J  W 

24*. 151 

407.877 

263,990 

960  016 

ISO? 

449.833 

:,:;<*.  r> 

239  (W? 

1,263  472 

Tli.jtf.' 

435.544 

U5C^4J 

STkAWHr.iuuta— 4nniutf  Yatiu  of  Crap. 

1KH 

•14,300 

64,037 

•25.019 

•43.365 

1895 

5,550 

1.985 

3.458 

10.9**. 

1800 

7,407 

3.805 

14.910 

*.129 

18t>7 

14.302 

3.864 

24.374 

42.666 

1808 

17,040 

n.srja 

24.080 

Watebmelonb- Annual  Value  of  Crop. 

1894 

•24.021 

•38.003 

•2.126 

sss.irj 

i*w.-> 

20.231 

18.110 

11.710 

50.6S7 

IMUJ 

23,215 

10.217 

8.435 

47.121 

1807 

21.497 

10.451 

8,276 

46.234 

1*8 

20,773 

10,103 

8,201 

4.' .  1^7 

Otheh  Farm  a»o  Bbbbies- 

Annual  Talue  ut  Crop. 

\m 

•28. 190 

r«.u:w 

•42.364 

9107.464 

1895 

17.532 

30.915 

114.5S0 

163  >m 

i«ie 

18.190 

22  586 

80.733 

121.515 

1*7 

21.175 

25.775 

110  340 

157  m 
U6.445 

UM 

25.807 

•.11.452 

Swxrr  Potatoes— Annual  Crop  in  HiuhrU 

ISM 

7.901 

85.321 

235,704 

ikv:. 

IX. 109 

80.231 

200.220 

2**.<s5» 

I8M 

25.408 

07.147 

210.790 

3KI^U5 

1807 

10.003 

l9,."iU6 

132.703 

19-J  VC 

IVW 

12.633 

07.327 

280.156 

360.116 

The  large  falling  off  in  the  apple  production  of  the 
state  during  the  season  of  1898  was  due  to  a  scour  pre  of 
the  appte-scab  fungus,  which  attacked  and  devastated 
the  apple  orchards  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 
Pear-growing  in  southern  Illinois  has  bc*a 
more  or  less  kept  back  by  the  prevalence  of 
blight,  which  has  destroyed  many  tree* 


pear  l> 
oe I ore 


OUCUAHD  FBC1T*-. Innuo!  Crop  in 

APPt.ES. 


Year 

Nor.  Dlv. 

Cent.  Dlv. 

Sou.  Dlv. 

Total. 

1894 
1805 
1806 

122 

305.057 
365,906 
301.754 
52t  775 
136,164 

1.704.338 

2.871.040 
227.050 

TEACHES. 

533.103 
4,737.027 
2,404.441 
5,164.072 

670,280 

2.542.798 
7  <■>*> 
4,656,650 
8.556.487 
1, 033.484 

1864 

1895 

1897 

use 

. 

Sim 
2.387 
8,912 

13,247 
23173 
20.704 
11.075 
10.750 

46.582 
l«0..'>7fl 
141  174 
230.816 
193.730 

03.698 
198.812 
170.013 
244.278 
213.302 

Ilili 

313 
275 
434 
192 

PEABS. 
1.845 
1.526 
1.251 
1.090 
885 

3.007 
14.191 
12.191 
13.773 
10.177 

5.165 
15.9B7 
13,876 
15,055 
11.285 

the  other  tables  is 
their  owu  story. 

The  nursery  industry  has  been  largely  de- 
veloped in  Illinois.  There  are  447  commercial 
nurseries  in  the  state,   208  in  the  northern 
division,  14.1  in  the  central,  and  101  in  the 
southern.   The  other  branches  of  horti.  ul 
tural  industry  are  also  well  developed  in  tbe 
state.    Gardening  for  the  Chicago  markrt 
forms  a  large  and  important  business  in  it- 
self ;  while  thu  growing  of  vegetable*  f<ir 
shipment  in  certain  sections  of  southern  Illi- 
nois Is  assuming  large  proportions.  Cobden,  In  Union 
county,  is  tho  largest  shipping  point  for  tomatoes  ia 
the  United  States,  sending  out  some  300  car-loads  of 
t),ls  Mtiirle  fruit  during  tbe  season  of  1898.    I  t 
.  iiinitv.  exclusive  of  Cobden.  shipped  to  outside 
krtM  about  400  car-loads  of  tomatoes  during  the 
!"ensiui. 

Chicago  was,  according  to  the  census  of  1890,  tbe  see- 
out!  ljire>-st  market  in  the  United  States  for  rut- flowers. 
The  IniMness  has  grown  considerably  since  that  time, 
although  exact  figures  are  not  obtainable.  The  only 
notable  examples  of  lutid scape  horticulture  or  landscape 
gardening  in  the  state  are  found  in  the  Cbicajro  city 
park  svstem,  which  is  the  largest  and  in  &onio  respects 
the  finest  In  the  entire  country. 

With  her  situation,  natural  advantages,  vast  resources 
and  present  attainments  along  these  lines,  Illinois  seem* 
destined  to  take  even  higher  rank  horticultural^  in  the 
not  far  distant  future  than  she  has  in  the  p**t;  and 
with  her  increasing  production  and  immense  Mid  grow- 
ing railway  facilities,  to  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  Ut* 
older  fruit-producing  regions  of  the  Union. 

The  tables  giving  crop  report*  are  compiled  ft  ma 
figures  given  in  tbe  annual  statistical  reports  of  tb* 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Other  figures  (ex- 
cept where  noted  as  being  from  census  report  I  are  froas 
the  Report  of  the  Illinois  State  Fanners  Institute  for 
1898.  The  climatic  and  meteorological  information  is 
based  on  reports  of  the  United  States  Weather  ~ 
and  records  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural 

J.  C. 
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IMANTOPHYLLOM.  Included  under  Clivia. 

IMMORTELLES.  Consult  Everlasting  Flowers. 

IMPATIEN8  (from  the  Latin;  having  reference  to  the 
l>o«i»,  which,  when  ripe,  on  alight  pressure  burst  open, 
scattering  the  need).   Qeranidceer.    (By  some  referred 

llat,aminace<t.)  Tender,  succulent  herbs,  with 
very  fleshy  stem*  and  simple  leaves  usually  alter- 
nate and  the  upper  ones  often  In  whorls:  pe- 
duncles axillary,  with  1-6  or  more  fls.  of  various  ( 
colors:  sepals  3  (seldom  5),  the  posterior  one  \ 
taking  on  a  spur  like  shape;  petals  5  or 
3,  in  which  case  2  are  grown  together: 
fr.  a  pod,  which,  when  ripe,  bursts  when 
pinched,  scattering  the  seed*.  About 
2JO  species,  mainly  from  tropical  India 
and  Africa.   About  20  have  found  their 
way  Into  cultivation  for  the  most  part 
a»  greenhouse  plants,  /.  Halsamina  being  the  species 
known  as  an  outdoor  annual.  See  Balsam.  Propa- 
by  cuttings  and  seed. 

A.  Peduncles  ici<*  single  fls. 

.  W.  Bull.  A  bushy,  soft-wooded  plant  with 
well  branched  stems  of  a  dull  red  color;  Ivs.  opposite  or 
in  whorls  of  3,  ovate,  acuminate,  serrate,  dark  green: 
pt-duncle*  axillary,  long  and  slender:  fls.  rounded  in 
outline,  about  3  in.  in  diam.,  deep  carmine,  with  a  white 
«-ye.  South  Sea  Islands.  Int.  about  1K86.  0.0.11.25:761. 
I.H.  34:2.-A  greenhouse  plant,  needing  an  intermediate 
temperature.  PlanU  from  early  spring  cuttings  bloom 
all  summer  and  into  autumn. 

platypetala,  Lindl.  (/.  pulehirrima,  Dalxell.  /.  lali 
f&iia,  Hort. ).  Stems  strong,  succulent,  branched  and 
usually  reddish  purple:  lvs.  whorled,  lanceolate  or  oval, 
•errmte,  hairy  beneath:  peduncles  axillary,  shorter  than 


protected  and  warm  situations  outdoors, 
tings,  and  during  growth  should  be  treated  like  ( 
Var.  Lucie  or  Lucy  belongs  here. 

aa.  Peduncles  teitk  1-t  fls. 

Bulttni,  Book.  Pig.  1127  Prom  12-24  in.  high,  with 
stout  stem  and  branches,  rather  succulent  and  green : 


UJ9. 


Iva.  elliptical  or  lanceolate  and  narrowed  into  a  petiole 
about  1  in.  long;  lower  lvs.  alternate,  upper  ones  almost 
whorled:  peduncles  axillary,  of  a  rich  rose-red  in  the 
original  form.  Hybrids  and  sports  have  given  shades 
from  pink  to  almost  purple,  and  a  white  variety  also  ex- 
ists. Spur  Is  very  long  and  thin.  Zanzibar.  B.M.  0643. 
On.23,p.331.  V.7:32S,326.  S.H.2:280.  l.H. 30:488;  42, 
p.  140.  R.H.  1884: 12. -Increased  by  seeds;  also  by  cut- 
tings,which  root  readily.  With  /.  Hookeriana,  the  best 
in  cult.  A  greenhouse  plant;  It  also  does  well  as  a  house 
plant,  blooming  almost  continuously. 

AAA.  Peduncles  with  t-4  fls.:  plant  t-t  ft. 

aire*,  Muhl.  (/.  pdilida.  Nutt.).  Pale  Tore  h-me- 
NOT.  Jewel-weed.  Pig.  1128.  With  /.  b iflora  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  family  In  the  Indigenous  flora  of  the 
IT.  S.  Larger  than  /.  bi flora:  otherwise  similar  to  it, 
with  pale  yellow  lis.  sparingly  dotted  with  brownish  red; 
spur  short,  notched,  and  less  than  one-third  the  length 
of  the  posterior  sepal.  Moist,  shady  places.  July-Sept. 
Quebec  to  Ore.,  Kans.  and  Oa.  B.B.  2:404.  — Procurable 
from  dealers  In  native  plants. 

bl  flora,  Walt.  (/.  fiha,  Nutt.).  Spotted  Tocch  ve- 
not.  Jewel-weed.  With  /.  auren  representing  the  ge- 
nus In  the  IT.  S.  An  annual  with  orange-colored  fls., 
mottled  with  reddish  brown  :  spur  strongly  Indexed, 
about  half  as  long  as  posterior  sepal.  Moist,  shady 
places.  July-October.  Nova  Scotia  to  Alaska,  Ore., 
Mo.  and  Pla.  B.B.  2:403.  D.  155.-Has  been  offered  by 


the  lvs.:  fls.  large,  rose-colored  :  spur  sickle-shaped, 
rather  thin  and  petals  transversely  obcordate.  Summer. 
Java.  R.H.  1847:221.  B.R.  32:68. -Needs  a  moderate  to 
warm  temp.,  and  may  be  used  as  a  house-plant  or  in 


\,  Linn.  (Ralsdmina  norUnsi*.  DC).  Gar- 
Balsam.  See  Vol.  I,  p.  126. 

AAAA.  Peduncle*  with  3-6  or  more  fls. 

Hookeriana,  Am.  (/.  biglandulita.  Moon.  /.  Sultdni 
dlba.  Hort.  (.  A  very  succulent  much-branched  plant, 
growing  to  a  height  of  3  ft.:  lvs.  lnng-petioled,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  toothed  :  peduncles  axillary  in  the  upper 
lvs.:  fls.  large,  white,  spotted  with  purple  on  the  large 
lower  petals;  spur  bent  horn-shaped,  and  longer  than 
the  lis.  Blooms  in  fall.  Ceylon.  B.M.  4704.  — It  is  a  per- 
ennial, requires  a  moderate  temp.,  and  does  not  bloom 
until  well  developed.  Prop,  by  cuttings.  One  of  the 
best  species  in  cult. 

Roylet,  Walp.  (/.  glamluUfjem.  Royle).  Fig.  1129. 
A  rnther  coarse  garden  annual,  with  strong  stem,  suc- 
culent and  much-branched:  lower  lvs.  opposite;  upper 
lvs.  usually  in  3's  and  whorled,  all  ovate  or  ovate-lan- 
ceolme.  nuked.  4  in.  long,  sharply  serrate;  basal  serra- 
tions and  the  petiole  glandular:  peduncles  axillary, 
with  3  or  more  fls.  and  very'  numerous  toward  top  of 
plant:  fls.  large,  dark  purple;  spur  very  short.  Aug., 
Sept.  India.  B.M.4U20.  B.R.  26:22. -Grown  from  seed, 
needing  but  little  rare,  and  useful  in  groups. 

O.  N.  Lalman. 

Sec  Sorghum. 
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INCARVlLLBA  (after  Incarville,  the  French  Jesuit 
missionary  to  China).  Bignoniacea.  About  10  species 
of  herbaceous  perennials  from  central  Asia,  oue  of 
which,  /.  Dtlmttgi,  has  achieved  extraordinary  notice 
since  1893.  It  is  a  hardy  plant  with  handsome  pinnate 
foliage,  each  leuf  being  1  ft.  long,  with  as  many  as  15-20 
dentate  segments:  scape  1-2  ft.  high,  bearing  2-12  large 
trumpet-shaped,  rosy  purple  11*.,  each  2-3  in.  long  and 
as  much  wide.  These  lis.  are  probably  equal  in  decora- 
tive value  to  many  of  the  Bignonia*  cherished  in  our 
greenhouses.  In  sire  and  Issauty  they  rank  with  those 
of  Catalpa,  Bignonia  and  Tecoma,  of  the  same  family. 
This  species  is  certainly  the  finest  hardy  herbaceous 
perennial  in  the  Bignonia  family.  The  tube  is  yellow 
inside  and  out,  and  the  2  upper  lobes  are  smaller  than 
the  3  lower  ouea.  The  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Ainphi- 
come,  and  the  flowers  of  both  have  the  same  general  ap- 
pearance, but  in  Incarvillea  the  calyx  lobes  are  awl- 
shaped,  while  in  Amphicotue  the  calyx  Is  truncate  or 
shortly  dentate.  Also  the  seeds  of  Incarvillea  have  an 
entire  hyaline  wing,  while  in  Atnphlcome  the  seeds  have 
a  wing  thai  Is  cut  into  long  thin,  strips  or  hairs.  The 
two  genera  form  a  small  but  remarkable  group,  charac- 
terised by  their  capsules  opening  by  the  ventral  suture 
only.  William  Watson  declares  that  Incarvilleas  are  not 
annuals,  as  stated  in  the  botanies. 

The  general  experience  seems  to  be  that  these  plants 
need  rather  more  winter  protection  than  most  hardy 
herbaceous  perennials.  A  light,  sandy  loam,  well  en- 
riched and  deeply  worked,  suits  them  well,  and  they  like 
a  sheltered  position  in  a  rather  warm,  sunny  place. 
Prop,  by  division  or  seed. 

A.  Segments  loathed  from  bate  to  apex. 

Delavayi,  Bur.  &  Franch.  Fig.  1130.  Lv«.  few,  radi- 
cal; Ifts.  4-5  in.  long,  not  quite  opposite:  stamens  in- 
cluded. B.M.  7462.  On.  54:1198.  R.H.  1893:5*4.  J.H. 
111.  30:449.  Gt.  43:1398.  Mn.  3.  p.  26.  0.0.111.26:659. 
G.M.  38:306. 


1130.  Incarvillea  Delavayi. 


A  A.  Segments  parted  or  disseeted. 
variabilis,  Hatalin.  Subsbmb:  Ivs.  2-  or  3-pinnate; 
segments  parted  or  directed,  their  lobes  entire  or 
slightly  IoImmI:  lis.  as  many  as  10,  pale  rose.  <>t.  47,  p. 
22-'.  — Int.  1  K'.»H  by  llaage  and  Schmidt,  who  say  that  it 
makes  a  strong-growing,  bushy  plant  covered  with  lis. 
each  1  in.  or  more  across,  from  May  to  Oct.:  also  that 
seedlings  bloom  the  first  year. 

AAA.  Segments  often  entire  or  nearly  so. 
B.  *'«rm  of  f'lmrnt*  lanceolate  or  narrow  r. 
<)lga>.  Kegel  ( I.  hodpmnnnii.W.  Lanche).  Suhshruh, 
2-3  ft.  high:  Ivs.  2-4  in.  long;  segments  linear-oblong 


or  lanceolate,  narrower  than  in  /.  Delarayi,  especially 
at  the  base,  entire  or  with  a  few  distant  teeth  towards 
the  tip:  fls.  pale  pink,  veiny;  tube  IS  in.  long;  limb 
about  1  in.  across,  the  5  lobes  nearly  equal.  B.M.  6583 
(throat  not  yellow).  G.  C.  II.  19:89.  On.  28,  p.  653.- 
The  hardiest  species. 

DB.  form  of  segment*  ovate  or  broader. 

firrandifldm,  Bur.  &  Franch.  Differs  from  /.  Dt kroti 
in  iu  shorter  Ivs.,  more  rounded  Ifts.,  short  scape? 
bearing  only  1  or  2  fls.  as  large  as  those  of  /.  l><l<sxay> 
but  with  narrower  calyx  lobes  and  longer  corolla  h.l»«. 
the  color  deep  rose-red.  Dried  specimens  show  about  i 
doxen  scapes  on  a  plant.  China.  On.  5ti:12lfl>. -Id:. 
about  1898.  Imperfectly  known,  and  may  be  a  form  ut 
/.  eompacta.  /.  grandtflora,  l'oir.=:  Tetoma  gmndtf^ro. 
I.  grandiflora,  Sprvng.  =  ^Esckgnanthns  grandtfl<era. 

J.  B.  Kcixir  and  W.  M. 

INDIANA,  HORTICULTURE  IN.  Fig.  1131.  Indian 
is  essentially  a  fruit-growing  state.    There  is  no  part  of 
Its  soil  that  cannot  be  made  suitable  for  the  prmJuctioa 
of  fruit  of  some  kind.  There  are  portions,  however,  tl»l 
are  better  adapted  to  the  growing  of  wheat  and  corn  or 
grazing  on  aeeount  of  the  prairie  character  of  the  soil, 
or  the  climatic  conditions,  which  render  the  cultivttim 
of  orchard  fruila  a  precarious  business.  By  refernnrto 
the  accompanying  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mean 
annual  isotherms  for  the  year  1898,  and  the  same  will 
hold  approximately  for  a  series  of  years,  are  d--i  Meilj 
irregular  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  while  in  ttt 
southern  half  they  run  more  uniformly  across  the  »tx> 
This  is  caused  very  largely  by  the  ameliorating  luflurtK-r 
of  Lake  Michigan,  winch  is  felt  very  perceptibly  alas: 
the  northern  counties  which  are  protected  frvtn  the 
severe  northwest  winds  ;  but  It  is  not  felt  in  any  ■  pprr 
eiable  degree  as  we  go  down  the  western  side  of  tbr- 
statc.    And  so  it  often  happens  that  the  temp* rain- 
falls lower  75  miles  south  of  Lake  Michigan  than  i:  >'<«« 
in  the  counties  bordering  on  Michigan.   This  different 
ia  often  great  enough  to  render  peach  growing  in  this 
section,  as  a  commercial  busiuess,  out  of  the  question 
From  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  state  south  to  the 
Ohio  river,  and  coveting  all  that  territory  not  alrestiy 
mentioned,  the  climate  is  not  so  severe,  and  fine  eri>p* 
of  peaches  are  often  produced.  The  dotted  line.  «bt*6 
on  the  map,  starting  near  Michigan  City  and  runuim  it 
an  Irregular  line,  tnkiog  in  most  of  the  famous  Knliiit 
marshes,  thence  in  a  southerly  and  westerly  direction, 
finally  strikiug  the  west  line  of  the  state  a  little  north  of 
Terra  Haute,  is  intended  to  indicate,  approximate!) .  that 
portion  of  the  state  that  is  better  adapted  to  the  grow  ieg 
of  general  farm  crops  Hum  fruit.  This  is  not  wholly  do* 
to  climatic  causes,  but  in  a  large  degree  to  adverse  soil 
conditions.   A  large  part  of  this  region  ia  fiat  prairie 
land  ;  much  of  it  was  once  covered  with  roar»hc«.  tot 
with  modern  drainage  facilities  nearly  all  of  this  nstor 
ally  fertile  land  has  been  improved  until  it  has  bfcoi 
one  of  the  best  farming  sections  In  the  state.  Only 
occasional  spots,  however,  are  high  enough  for  ore  bird 
purposes  ;   but  smsll-fruits  and  vegetables  grow  with 
the  greatest  luxuriance,  and  large  quantities  of  tbe«f  ar» 
shipped  to  the  Chicago  market.  A  region  in  the  Kanta 
kee  valley.  Including  Starke  and  adjoining  count  if*,  i- 
fatnous  for  its  sugar  beet  productions.   The  soil  here  i* 
of  a  sandy  nature,  eminently  adapted  to  the  culture  cf 
this  vegetable  ;  specimens  hare  been  analyzed  «biet 
yielded  22  per  cent  of  sugar,  with  a  purity  coefficient  cf 
90  to  95.  While  there  are  not  many  large  commercial 
orchards  found  in  the  northern  and  northeastern  nor 
tions  of  the  state,  the  soil  and  climate  are  admirably 
ada|  ted  to  the  growing  of  all  kinds  of  orchard  fruif 
with  the  exception  of  peaches,  which  are  grown  only  t« 
a  limited  extent.    Here,  we  find  a  sandy  or  clay  loan 
with  clay  subsoil,  which  was  originally  covered  aitfc 
onk,  maple,  hickory,  walnut  and  all  kinds  of  bard  woc-i~ 
found  iu  this  climate.  The  surfsce  is  more  or  le»s  roll 
ing,  with  numerous  small  lakes  dotting  the  landscape 
thus  insuring  both  soil  and  atmospheric  drainage.  lt> 
the  shallow  waters  of  some  of  these  lakes  and  n  arsr** 
the  cranberry  finds  congenial  surrounding",  and  in  ik» 
sandy  districts  of  Pulaski,  Fulton,  Kosciusko  and  *ar 
rounding  counties,  the  huckleberry  grow*  to  perfection 
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In  em* tern  Indiana  the  plum  and  the  cherry  are  grown 
more  largely  than  the  peach,  while  the  central  part 
of  tbe  atate  excel*  in  pear*.    Sluall-frults  are  abundant 


1131. 

Showing  the  isotherms. 


Southern  Indiana  has  a  mean  annual  temperature  8° 
to  10°  wanner  than  that  of  the  northern  end.  With 
other  favorable  condition*  in  the  way  of  soil,  protection 
from  aevere  wind*  and  perfect  atmospheric  drainage, 
owing  to  tbe  fact  that  the  country  for  the  most  part  is 
hilly,  the  peach  and  other  tender  fruits  are  successfully 
grown.  Here,  on  the  bunk*  of  the  Ohio  river,  was,  until 
recently,  one  of  the  large*t  peach  orchard*  in  the  middle 
West  ;  and  even  now  orchards  of  from  40,fMX)  to  50,000 
trees  maybe  seen  on  tbe "knobs"  in  Clnrk  and  Wash- 
ington e<mntle«.  Here,  too,  is  the  home  of  tbe  "Big  Red 
Apple  "(Ken  Davis)  and  tho  Kieffer  pear.  The  largest 
Kieffer  pear  orchard  may  be  seen  near  the  town  of  Sslem, 
in  Washington  county.  This  orchard  consists  of  12,000 
tree*.  Tbe  soil  In  southern  Indiana  is  for  tbe  most  part 
decidedly  different  from  that  found  farther  north.  In  a 
report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  made 
some  yenm  ago,  mention  is  made  of  the  "white  clay 
lands,"  which  cover  a  large  portion  of  southern  Indiana, 
Ohio  and  Illinois,  where  most  of  the  finest  fruit  Is 
grown.  In  Indiana  the  northern  boundary  of  this  pecu- 
liar formation,  according  to  tbe  description,  begin*  near 
Terra  Haute  on  the  west,  and  passes  more  or  less  irregu- 
larly across  the  state,  passing  into  Ohio  nearBronkville, 
Frwnklin  county.  Thus  tbe  greater  portion  of  the  state 
south  of  this  line  I*  made  up  of  this  white  clsy  deposit. 
In  manv  places  thiselay  becomes  almost  a  brick-red,  but 
lstics  are,  in  general,  the  aame,  whatever 
An  apple  orchard  consisting  of  such  varie- 
Davis,  Rome  Beauty,  Winesap,  Rail's  Genet 
■'  Golden,  planted  on  these  clays,  is  certain 
to  reward  tbe  owner  who  gives  it  intelligent  attention. 

Here  Is  also  the  home  of  the  papnw,  Afiminn  tri- 
loba, and  the  native  persimmon.  Hiospymn  Virginiana. 

i  of  the  latter  are  Cultivated  to  so, 


extent  for  the  large  markets,  but  the  Industry  Is  as  yet 
in  its  Infancy.  Both  of  these  wild  fruits  offer  a  wide 
field  for  Investigation.  This  section  *l»o  includes  tbe 
famous  melon  districts,  where  both  mu*k-  and  water- 
melons are  grown  to  perfection.  Hundred*  of  acre*  are 
grown  annually  and  the  products  shipped  to  the  larger 
cities  of  tbe  North  and  West.  James  Troop. 

INDIAN  BEAN.  Catnlpa.  I.  Cherry.  Mtkmrnntu 
Caroliniana.  I.  Corn.  Zra  Moi/.i.  See  Com.  I.  Cress. 
TrofMiotum.  I.  Cucumber- Boot.  Mtdtvlu  Virginiea. 
I.  Currant,  Symphoricurpoii  vulgaris.  I.  Fig.  Opuntia 
vulgarit.  I.  Hemp,  A pocynum  raimabinum.  I,  Mallow. 
A  bullion  I.  Phytic.  OilUnia.  I.  Pipe.  Monotropa. 
I.  Bloe     Zizania  uquatiea.    I.  Shot.  Canua. 

INDIAN  TEBBITORY.  HORTICULTURAL  POSSI- 
BILITIES OF.  Fig.  ll:r_».  The  horticulture  or  tbe 
Indian  Territory  is  in  a  very  primitive  state.  The  land 
is  owned  in  common.  The  individual  ha*  the  right  to 
live  on  and  occupy  a  certain  piece  of  loud  for  an  indefi- 
nite length  of  time.  The  shipping  facilities  are  poor. 
The  local  markets  are  very  limited.  The  country  is 
thinly  populated.  There  is  an  abundance  of  wild  fruit. 
The  people  are  not  sufficiently  educated  in  agricultural 
industries  to  be  successful  in  fruit  culture. 

There  are  soils  of  all  kinds  in  the  Territory.  Most  of 
the  soil,  however,  is  a  sandy  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil. 
Most  of  the  land  drained  by  tbe  Ai  kausa*  and  Canadian 
rivers  is  sandy.  That  drained  by  tbe  Neonho  and  Ver- 
digris is  a  black  clay  and  limestone  land  with  heavy  clay 
subsoil.  All  the  grades  between  these  can  be  found  on 
the  borders  of  these  river  watershed*.  In  the  extreme 
southern  part  some  of  the  land  is  very  low  and  wet. 

Most  of  the  country  Is  rolling,  and  in  extreme  north- 
eastern and  south  central  part  the  bills  almost  reach  the 
dignity  of  mountains.  Tbe  Boston  mountain*  (a  spur 
of  the  Ozarks)  run  along  the  northeast  border.  Tbe 
Washtaw  hills  extend  tbrnnich  tbe  southern  part  from 
east  to  west.  The  Flint  bills  enter  the  northwest  part 
of  the  Territory,  and  are  enclosed  by  the  Arkansas  and 
Verdigris  rivers.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  but  lit- 
tle of  the  country  Is  flat  or  low  and  swampy,  and  the 
best  of  exposures  for  fruit  land  may  be  had  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  There  are  no  lakes  or  large  bodies  of 
water  in  the  Territory. 

The  flora  is  about  tbe  same  as  that  of  Arkansas, 
although  more  limited  In  the  western  part.  Few  collec- 
tions have  been  made,  and  only  tbe  plants  of  commer- 
cial importance  are  well  known.  The  fore«t  belts  of 
Arkansas  and  Missouri  extend  for  some  distance  into 
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the  Territory.  Most  of  tbe  timber  is  only  second  grade, 
composed  of  oak*,  pine  and  walnut. 

Garden  crop*,  where  grown  and  cnltlvated,  do  well. 
Potatoes  are  grown  to  some  extent  for  market  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  and  give  good  returns.  The  early 
do  best,  but  are  very  hard  to  keep  over  sum- 
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mer.  Late  potatoes  yield  well,  but  require  more  care  in 
cultivation.  Onions,  beets,  carrots,  tomatoes  and  cab- 
bage ail  produce  good  crops,  but  are  not  grown  in  com- 
mercial quantities.  All  of  these  vegetables  promise  to 
be  money-makers  In  case  of  settlement  or  the  country. 
Melons  are  grown  bere  and  shipped  to  neighboring 
markets  with  fair  profits. 

There  are  apple  oicbards  In  the  Territory  that  have 
been  in  hearing  for  15  years,  and  are  still  in  fair  condi- 
tion. These  orchard*  are  usually  near  the  Indian  agen- 
cies or  Mission  schools,  and  are  cared  for  by  white 
people.  When  Oklahoma  was  first  opened  for  settle- 
ment there  were  several  wagon  loads  of  apples  taken  to 
Outhrie  and  Oklahoma  city,  from  the  Creek  Nation. 
These  apples  were  of  as  good  quality  and  as  fine  in  ap- 
pearance as  apples  shipped  from  Missouri  and  Kansas, 
and  sold  for  a  higher  price.  Tnere  are  still  a  few  apples 
taken  each  year  from  the  Creek  and  Chickasaw  Nations 
to  the  border  towns  of  Oklahoma  and  sold  for  a  good 
price.  The  fruit  is  the  same  quality  as  that  grown  in 
southern  Missouri  anil  northern  Arkansas. 

Pew  peach  orchards  have  been  planted,  and  these  are 
mostly  of  seedling  trees.  The  light  open  winters  fre- 
quently cause  the  crop  to  be  diminished  or  destroyed 
by  the  late  spring  frosts. 

l'lums  seem  to  bo  perfectly  at  home  here,  and  are 
almost  a  sure  crop  every  year. 

Grapes  and  berries  are  usually  very  free  from  disease, 
and  bear  heavily.  The  fruit  la  large,  well  developed 
and  of  a  fine  quality. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Indian  Territory  are  both  very 
favorable  to  the  production  of  fruit,  and  with  perma- 
nent white  settlement  horticulture  baa  a  bright  future 
within  the  borders  of  the  Territory.      q.  M.  Mounts. 

INDIAN  TOBACCO.  fobelia  in flala.  I.  Turnip.  Arin 
tr ma  triphylla.   I.  Wheat.  Fagopyrum  Tatarieum. 

INDIGO.  See  Indigotera.  False  Indigo.  See 

titia  and  Amorpha. 

INDIGC-FERA  (indigo-bearing).  Legumindta-.  In- 
dkk).  Perhaps  250  herbs  or  shrubs  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  Lvs.  odd-pinnate  (rarely  digitate  ) :  lis.  usu- 
ally small,  In  axillary  racemes  or  spikes,  in  color  rang- 
ing from  purple  to  rose  and  white;  standard  mostly 
roundish,  often  persisting  for  some  time  :  keel  with  a 
spur  on  either  side:  pod  various,  usually  with  thin  par- 
titions between  the  seeds.  Several  species  are  native  to 
the  United  States. 

Indigo  is  mostly  the  product  of  /.  tinrloria,  of  Asia, 
but  it  is  also  made  from  the  West  Indian  species,  /. 
Anil.  Other  species,  even  of  other  genera,  also  yield 
Indigo.  These  species  were  early  introduced  into  the 
southern  states  for  Indigo-making,  and  the  product  was 
once  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  plant 
was  introduced  into  South  Carolina  in  1742  from  the 
West  Indies.  When  It  was  found  that  commercial  In- 
digo could  Ik?  made,  the  BritiMh  Government  offered  a 
bounty,  in  1"7.">.  the  production  was  more  than  one  mil- 
lion pounds  of  Indigo.  The  war  for  independence 
checked  the  industry,  and  thereafter  the  rising  im- 
portance of  the  cotton  crop.  amongst  .other  things,  drove 
it  to  the  wall.  Hut  a*  late  at  the  middle  of  the  present 
century,  Indigo  continued  to  be  made  in  remote  placet. 
Plants  still  persist  in  some  placet  »s  escape*  from  cul- 
tivation, /ndigotrrn  linctoria  it  perennial,  but  is  grown 
from  seeds,  which  give  from  two  to  four  cuttings  of 
herbage  the  first  year.  The  Indigo  is  not  contained  in 
the  plant,  but  the  dye  is  a  product  of  manufacture  from 
a  glucoside  indiran  which  is  contained  in  the  herbage, 
and  which  is  obtained  as  an  extract.  Indigo  seed  is 
offered  by  seedsmen. 

In  North  America,  several  species  of  Indigofera  are 
occasionally  grown  as  ornamental  subjects.  In  the 
North,  they  are  mostly  greenhouse  subjects.  Propa- 
gated by  seeds  or  cuttings,  chiefly  the  latter. 

AA.  /face asc  as  long  ax  or  Xongtr  than  the  leaf. 
decora,  Lindl.    Weak-growing  or  even  half  climbing 
shrub,  the  branches  slender  and  red-tinged:  leallets  in 
6-8  pairs,  broad-lanceolate,  usually  drooplug.  sharp- 
pointed:  racemes  long,  with  showy  rose  pink  lis.  about 
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1  in.  long:  standard  oblong,  nearly  or  quite  obtu» 
with  a  heart-like  mark  near  the  base  :  wings  linear 
lanceolate  or  snatulate.  ciliate.  China.  B.H.  &11 
B.M.  5063.  G.M.  3I:.r.91.  P.M.  16:290. -Regarded  u  » 
greenhouse  plant  and  cult,  in  the  open  far  South.  Xu 
Alba  is  said  (O.K.  7,  pp.  266,  376,  fig.  61 1  to  be  a  hart,' 
herbaceous  or  half-shrubby  plant  at  the  Arnold  Ar 
bo  return. 

macroatachya.  Vent.  Shrubby,  the  stems  terete  aac 
appretsed -pubescent  :  leaflets  K-10  pairs,  oval  oblonf 
obtuse  but  mucronate,  pubescent:  racemes  longer  this 
the  lvs.,  many-lid. :  lis.  rose.  China. 

Carolinlana,  Walt.  Tall  and  branching:  leaflets  5-e 
pairs,  oblong  or  obovate:  fls.  small,  many,  yellowuk 
brown  and  with  short-acute  calyx  teeth:  legume  oblong 

2  seeded,  less  than  H  >n.  long.  Perennial,  in  the  pit* 
barrens  from  N.  Carolina  south. 

AA.  Raceme  mostly  shorter  than  Ike  Uat. 

australis,  Willd.  (/.  anguldto,  Lindl.  /.  *»/r4f«« 
Sieb. ).  A  very  variable  species,  known  by  its  glabrous 
aspect,  short  or  nearly  obsolete  teeth  of  the  calyx  u-i 
the  pod  glabrous  when  young.  Erect  shrub:  Ifu.  M~ 
varying  from  oblong  to  almost  orbicular.  *4  in.  or  leu 
long,  obtuse  or  retuse:  fls.  red  and  mostly  showy.  UV 
racemes  sometimes  as  long  as  the  lvs.;  standard  hub 
cate  at  the  base,  with  a  very  short  claw:  pod  nearly  or 
quite  straight,  terete.  Austral.  B.H.  5:38(6.  UB.I 
2:149.  B.M.  3000. -Extreme  South. 

tinetoria,  Linn.  Indigo.  Fig.  1133.  Shrub,  4-6  ft 
with  silvery  branches:  Ifta.  7-15,  thin,  rather  large,  oeo 
vate-oblong,  pubescent  beneath:  fls.  small,  reddish  yel 


1133.  Indigofera  Anil. 
Nearbj  natural  size.  The  single  pod  Is  /.  tinetoria  (X  S 


low,  in  short  racemes:  pod  nearly  straight,  somewhat 
knotty,  8-12-seeded.  S.  Asia.  — Long  cult,  and  wide!} 
distributed.  Huns  wild  South.  Indigo  was  known  to  t»' 
Egyptians. 

Anil,  Linn.  West  Ihwajc  Ixnioo.  Fig.  1133.  Wart- 
like the  last,  but  lis.  smaller,  and  pods  curved  and  D>" 
knotty.  W.  Indies,  but  now  runs  wild  in  the  souther* 
.states.  B.M.  6506.  L.  H.B. 

lNOA  <u  West  Indian  name).  Legunxinbstr.  Thiscor 
tains  some  tropical  trees  and  shrubs,  with  acacia-lit' 
foliage  and  clusters  of  showv  red  stamens.  Under  thi* 
name  3  species  are  cult,  in  S.  Calif.,  but  2  of  them  * 
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long  to  Calliandra.  Another  allied  genus  in  Pithecolo- 
bium.  Intra  has  pinnate  foliage;  the  other  two  genera 
have  bipinnate  foliage.  In  luga  the  port  i*  icarcely  or 
slowly  dehiscent:  in  Calliandra  the  valves  dehisce  elas- 
ileal  I  y  from  the  apex  to  the  base  o(  the  pod  and  are  re  vo- 
lute; In  Pithecoloblum  the  valves  are  often  twisted,  but 
never  rolled  back  and  clastic. 

A.  Jjtalltlt  hairy  beneath. 
ajftail,  DC.  (consult  /.  dnteis  In  the  supplementary 
lint  i.  Lvs.  simply  pinnate;  Ifls.  In  4  pairs,  ovate,  acumi- 
nate, pubescent  above,  somewhat  shining  and  villous  be- 
low, one  side  smaller  than  the  other,  :<  in.  long,  1){  in. 
wide;  petioles,  branches,  peduncles  and  fls.  velvety  to- 
mentoae,  a  gland  between  each  pair  of  lvs.:  spikes  soli- 
tary or  in  pairs:  corollas  villous.  Trop.  Amer.-This  is 
probably  the  plant  cult.  In  S.  Fla.  and  S.  Calif,  as  /. 
dulei*. 

aa.  Ltaflttt  not  hairy. 
FenlUai.  DC.  Lvs.  simply  pinnate;  Ifls.  in  .V4  pairs, 
oval  oblong,  acute  at  both  ends,  glabrous:  pods  1-2  ft. 
long,  linear,  flat,  glabrous,  white  inside.  I'eru.-Int. 
1!WU  by  Franreschi.  The  sweet,  edible  pulp  of  the  pods 
is  much  prised  by  the  Peruvians,  who  call  it  Pacay. 

/.  mnAnala,  Kunth.  Properly  Calliandra  grandiflora.  Benth. 
Unarmed:  lvs.  bipinnate;  pinnai  Jj-l?palred;  lft».  more  than 
Jh  paired,  linear,  obtuse;  petioles  not  glandular:  branches,  pe- 
duncles and  Us.  pnberuious:  (Is.  rosy:  pod  linear,  acute,  nar- 
rowed at  tb«  base,  glabrous,  thickened  at  the  margin.  Trop. 
Aroer  — /,  dulei*.  The  older  plant  of  this  name  is  W  illdenow's, 
whirh  rones  from  the  Philippines,  and  Is  described  under  Pithe- 
cotolihim.  I.  dolcis.  of  Martius,  comes  from  Brazil,  and  l»  I. 
sfllnia  drvrilml  almve.  Franreacbl's  plant  of  I.  dulrls  makes  s 
bushy  tree,  whirh  he  says  comes  from  Central  America,  and 
hu  pods  containing  a  white  pulp  rich  in  sugar.  This  plant,  he 
says,  grows  only  in  froslJrss  district*,  while  Inga  anomala  and 
palcherrlma  will  grow  where  the  lemon  thrives .-/.  pulehtr 
nma.  On,  Properly  Calliandra  Tweedlei.  Benth.  Lvs.  bipln- 
aatc:  pinna*  3-S  paired:  Ifls.  as  many  as  25  palred.  paler  and 
•lightly  hairy  beneath  :  stipules  ovato  scariose,  brown  hairy. 
P-dunel*  being  a  head  of  about  20  fls.  Mex.  B.M.41ftB.  P.M. 
11  1'7  \V.  M. 

INKBERRY.  flex  glabra. 

INSECTICIDES.  Substances  used  to  kill  Insects,  as 
commonly  understood  ;  but,  aa  defined  in  dictionaries, 
"one  who  or  that  which  kills,  or  the  act  of  killing  an  in- 
sect," constitutes  an  Insecticide.  Hence  there  aro  many 
natural  Insecticides,  such  as  winds,  rains,  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  forest  and  prairie  tires.  Insec- 
tivorous plants,  some  bacteria  and  fungi,  several  of  the 
higher  animals  | including  man},  and  many  of  the  in- 
vertebrates (including  spiders  and  a  host  of  parasitic 
and  predaeeous  insects).  Oftentimes  these  Insecticides 
of  nature  materially  aid  man  in  his  warfare  against  in- 
jurious insects,  but  usually  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to 
a  spray  or  some  other  artificial  Insecticide. 

Insecticides  may  be  classed  into  those  which  are 
eaten  with  the  food  and  kill  by  poisoning  ;  powders, 
washes  and  gases  which  kill  by  suffocation;  and  certain 
oils  and  soaps  which  kill  when  they  come  in  contact 
with  the  body,  and  may  also  suffocate  by  closing  the 
breathing  holes.  The  poisons  are  effective  against  only 
the  biting  or  chewing  insects,  and  the  sucking  insects 
mu«t  hit  with  a  powder,  an  oil  or  soap;  or  both  kinds 
of  feeders  may  be  suffocated  with  the  gaseous  Insecti- 
cides. 

Arsenic  Is  the  chief  Ingredient  In  most  poisonous 
Insecticides.  Its  solubility  in  water,  causing  It  to  burn 
the  foliage  severely,  prevents  its  ln-iug  used  alone.  But 
by  boiling  one  pound  of  it  with  two  pounds  of  lime  or 
four  pounds  of  sal-soda  in  two  gallons  of  water  for 
half  an  hour,  a  very  cheap,  effective  and  reliable  In- 
secticide results;  use  about  I',  quarts  to  40  gallons 
of  Bordeaux  mixture  or  water. 

Paris  green  is  still  the  standard  poisonous  Insec- 
ticide, but  its  cost  and  adulteration  have  recently 
brought  several  substitutes,  such  as  paragrene  and 
green  arsenoid,  on  the  market.  Ixindon  purple  is  too 
s-.lut.le  and  variable  to  give  uniform  results;  hence  it 
is  not  as  much  used  as  formerly.  These  arscnicals  are 
used  at  the  rate  of  I  pound  in  from  100  to  MX)  gallons 
of  water  or  Bordeaux  mixture  on  fruit  trees,  the  roost 
dilute  on  the  peach.    Arsenate  of  lead  is  now  largely 


used  against  such  Insects  as  the  gypsy  moth  and  the 
elm  leaf-beetle;  large  quantities  of  it  can  be  used  on 
the  foliage  without  injury,  and  it  adheres  better  than 
Paris  green,  but  is  sometimes  more  expensive.  Helle- 
bore, the  standard  currant  worm  remedy,  is  especially 
valuable  to  use  after  fruits  are  more  than  half  grown, 
when  there  would  be  danger  from  the  use  of  the  arseni- 
cal poisons. 

Tobacco  in  its  various  forms  is  one  of  the  best  Insec- 
ticides for  sucking  insects;  it  is  particularly  useful  in 
greenhouses.  Pvrethrum  powder  is  the  standard  Insec- 
ticide for  house-flies,  and  Is  often  effectively  used 
against  other  insects. 

Kerosene  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  effective  of  In- 
secticides. It  can  rarely  be  used  with  safety  undiluted, 
but  as  an  emulsion  with  soap,  it  has  been  the  standard 
remedy  for  sucking  insects  for  many  years.  The  for- 
mula Is:  half  a  pound  of  soap,  1  gallon  hot  water,  and 
2  gallons  of  kerosene;  pour  the  kerosene  into  the  hot 
soap  solution  and  agitate  violently  for  a  few  minutes. 
Recoutly,  however,  manufacturers  have  devised  spray 
pumps  which  combine  kerosene  and  water  into  a  good, 
effective  emulsion.  These  kerowater  pumps  can  be 
regulated  to  use  certain  percentages  of  kerosene,  and 
they  will  doubtless  largely  do  away  with  the  making  of 
the  kerosene  soap  emulsion.  Whale-oil  soap  is  now  ex- 
tensively and  successfully  used  in  killing  scale  insects 
and  plant-lice.  It  anil  the  kerowater  spray  are  the  most 
effective  sprays  now  in  nse  against  the  famous  San 
Jose  scale,  the  pear  psylla,  and  other  sucking  insects. 
Crude  petroleum  has  Wen  successfully  used  in  combat- 
ting cattle  lice  and  the  horn-fly,  and  now  promises  to  be 
an  effective  and  safe  substance  to  apply  on  dormant 
trees  (or  the  San  .lose  and  other  scales.  In  California, 
a  resiu  wash  and  a  lime,  salt  and  sulfur  wash  are  ex- 
tensively used  and  found  very  effective  against  scale  In- 
sects; in  the  East  these  washes  are  not  so  effective. 

Two  gases  are  extensively  used  In  killing  Insects. 
The  fumes  of  carbon  bisulfide  are  certain  death  to  in- 
sects Infesting  stored  grains,  seeds  or  clothing.  Place 
the  infested  material  In  a  tight  box;  pour  the  liquid,  at 
the  rate  of  1  pound  to  each  100  bushels,  or  1  pound  to 
each  1,000  cubic  feet,  into  shallow  dishes  placed  on  top 
of  the  materials,  and  quickly  close  the  box,  leaving  it 
for  a  day  or  so.  The  fumes  are  explosive;  hence  keep 
all  lights  away.  This  liquid  has  also  been  successfully 
used  in  treating  melon  and  cucumlnr  vines,  under  covers 
for  plant-lice.  The  other  gaseous  Insecticide  is  hydro- 
cyanic acid  gas,  the  uses  of  which  are  discussed  below 
under  Scale  Inxeelt,  page  812. 

The  arsenical  poisons  seem  to  be  equally  effective 
when  applied  in  combination  with  the  fungicide  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  and  most  fruit-growers  now  spray  with 
such  a  combination.  Sometimes  one  of  the  Insecticides 
for  killing  sucking  insects  has  l>ecn  successfully  mixed 
with  the  Bordeaux,  but  It  is  doubtful  if  they  are  as  effec- 
tive when  thus  applied.  The  poisons  do  not  readily 
mix  with  the  soaps  or  oils,  and,  as  a  rule,  one  cannot 
effectively  hit  sucking  Insects,  biting  Insects,  or  the 
fungous  diseases  with  a  siugle  application  of  gome 
combination  mixture.  jj  \  Susiieki.asd. 

INSECTS.  The  animals  which  constitute  the  Insect 
world  play  an  important  part  in  most  horticultural 
operations'.  The  busv  bee  is  an  indispensable  aid  In  the 
production  of  many  fruits,  but  the  equally  busy  jaws  of 
canker-worms  or  other  Insects  oftentimes  seriously  in 
terfere  with  man's  plaus  for  profitable  crops.  Horti- 
culturist,) should  become  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  their  Utile  friends  and  foes  in  the  Insect  world. 
Not  only  from  the  economic  standpoint  is  this  knowledge 
necessary  in  the  business  of  growing  plants,  but  the 
striking  peculiariticsof  form,  coloring,  structure,  habits, 
and  the  wonderful  transformations  of  Insects  afford  one 
of  the  most  interesting  fields  In  nature.  The  life-stories 
of  many  Inserts,  if  told  in  detail,  would  rival  in  variety 
and  interest  many  a  famous  fairy  tale.  The  science 
that  treats  of  Insects,  or  entomology,  has  now  reached 
the  stage  where  its  devotees  are  no  longer  looked  upon 
as  "crazy  bug-hunters  "in  most  communities.  A  recent 
directory  of  the  entomologists,  or  those  interested  in 
the  study  of  Insert  life,  of  the  Cnited  States  and  Cau- 
ada  contains  the  names  of  over  1,200  persons. 
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Showing  the  different  part*. 


What  They  Art.—  An  Insert  is  an  animal  which,  in 
the  adult  stage,  baa  Its  body  divided  into  three  distinct 

regions  :  the  bead,  the 
thorax  and  the  abdomen 
(Pig.  1134).  The  head 
bears  one  pair  of  anten- 
nas, and  there  are  always 
three  pairs  of  legs  and 
usually  either  one  or  two 
pairs  of  wiugs  attached 
t  t  the  thorax.  By  these 
characteristics  one  can 
usually  readily  distin- 
guish an  adult  Insect 
from  any  other  animal. 
Among  the  near  relatives 
of  Insects  in  the  animal 
World  are  the  cray-flsh, 
sow-bugs  and  crabs,  but 
these  are  mostly  aquatic 
animal*,  breathing  by 
true  gills;  they  have  two 
I>airs  of  antenna',  and  at 
least  fire  pairs  of  legs. 
Centipedes,  or  "hundred-legged  worms. "and  millipedes, 
or  "thousand-legged  worms."  are  also  nearly  related  to 
Insects,  but  they  have  the  thorax  and  abdomen  forming  a 
continuous  region, with  from  6  to'JOO  segments,  each  bear- 
ing one  or  two  pairs  of  legs;  they  have  one  psir  of  anten- 
na*. The  layman  usually  elasses'such  animals  as  the  spi- 
ders, mites  and  daddy-long  legs  among  the  Inserts,  but 
they  form  adistinct  class, as  they  have  (behead  and  thorax 
grown  together,  no  antenna-,  and  have  four  pairs  of  legs. 

ffow  Thr\i  Art  Construrtrd.  —  Insects  are  constructed 
on  an  entirely  different  ph.n  from  the  higher  animals. 
Their  supporting  skeleton  is  outside,  it  being  simply 
the  skin  hardened  more  or  less  by  a  horny  substance, 
known  as  chitin.  This  Arm  outer  wall. or  skeleton,  sup- 
ports and  protects  the  museles,  blood-vessels,  nerves, 
and  other  organs  within.  The  moutb-pnrts,  antenna* 
and  pyes  of  an  Insect  are  attached  to  ils  head,  and  all 
are  exceedingly  useful  organs,  as  will  lie  shown  later  in 
discussing  the  feeling  ami  the  other  sensations  of  an 
Insect.  An  Insect's  wings  and 
legs  are  always  borne  by  the 
thorax.  The  wiugs  are  primarily 
organs  of  flight,  but  are  used  as 
intisintl  organs  by  some  of  the 
grasshoppers  ami  crickets.  Fe- 
male canker-worm  moths,  bed- 
bugs, ami  some  other  Insects 
have  practically  no  wings,  and  the 
bouse  -  Hies,  mosquitoes,  male 
bark  lice,  and  similar  Insects 
have  but  one  pair  of  wings.  In- 
sects use  their  legs  primarily  for 
walking,  running  or  climbing  ; 
some  have  their  front  legs  modi- 
tied  fur  catching  other  Insects  for 
food;  others  have  hind  legs  fitted 
for  jumping,  while  the  honey-bee 
has  Utile  "piM-kets"  on  its  bind 
legs  for  carrying  pollen  to  feed 
it-  young. 
The  arrangement  of  the  internal 
organs  in  Insects  is  somewhat  pe- 
c'lljar.  The  alimentary  or  foml- 
<■  mal  in  larva*  is  it  m  urk  straight 
tube,  occupying  the  central  portion 
..f  the  body;  in  adult  Insects  it  is 
usually  much  longer  than  the  body 
and  is  more  or  less  folded:  from 
the  mouth  the  food  passes  through 
a  pharynx,  an  esophagus,  some' 
times  a  crop  and  »  gizzard,  a  stom- 
ach, and  a  small  ami  large  intes- 
tine.    The  nervous   system  of  an 

Insect  is  similar  to  that  in  the  higher  animals,  but  it 
extends  along  the  venter  instead  ..f  the  back.  Tin  re  is 
:•  little  brain  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bend,  ami  two 
•  rve  cords  extend  from  this  around  the  final  canal  to 
another  ganglion  or  nerve  center  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
bead;  two  nerve  cords  then  extend  longitudinally  along 
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Head  ol  grasshopper. 

Showing  the  groat  eye. 
A  detail  .«f  a  nurt  of 
the  surface  of  the 
enmtHMind  eye  inaUu 
shown. 


tbe  venter  and  connect  a  aeries  of  nerve  centers  or 
ganglia,  typically  one  for  each  segment  of  the  body. 
From  each  of  these  ganglia  or  little  brains  nerves  arise, 
wbicb  supply  the  adjacent  organs  and  ramify  through- 
out tbe  body.  In  Insects,  all  parts  of  the  body  cavity  that 
are  not  occupied  by  the  internal  organs  are  filled  with  a 
rich,  colorless  or  slightly  greenish  blood.  There  is  no 
system  of  tubes,  like  our  arteries  and  veins.  In  which 
the  blood  is  confined  and  through  which  it  flows 
There  is  a  so-called  "heart"  above  the  food-canal,  along 
the  middle  line  of  the  back;  it  is  a  tube  consisting «f 
several  chambers  communicating  with  each  other  and 
with  the  body  cavity  by  valvular  openings.  Tbe  blood 
Is  forced  through  this  heart  into  the  head,  where  it  es- 
capes into  tbe  body  cavity.  It  then  Hows  to  all  parts  of 
the  body,  even  out  Into  the  apprndages,  in  regular 
streams  which  have  definite  directions,  but  which  are 
not  confined  in  tubes.  They,  like  the  ocean  currents, 
are  definite  streams  with  liquid  shores.  Insects  do  not 
hreathe  through  the  mouth,  as  many  suppose,  but 
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through  a  series  of  boles  along  tbe  sides  of  tbe  body. 
These  openings,  or  spiracles,  lead  into  a  system  of  air 
tubes,  called  tracheal.  These  trachea*  branch  and  final); 
ramify  all  through  the  Insect.  Insects  have  no  lungs, 
but  the  trachea*  sometimes  connect  with  air-sacs  er 
bladders  in  the  bodv.  which  help  to  buoy  up  the  loft 
when  flying.  Thus  the  relation  between  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  and  respiration  is  not  nearly  so  intimate  is 
Insects  as  In  man.  In  Insects  the  air  is  carried  to  all 
the  Ussues  of  the  body  in  the  tracheal*  and  the  blood 
simply  bathes  these  tissues.  Just  how  the  blood  ts 
purified  and  how  the  waste  matter  is  disposed  of  in  In- 
sects are  not  yet  clearly  understood.  Aquatic  Insects 
breathe  by  either  carrying  down  bubbles  of  air  from  the 
surface  entangled  nnder  their  wings,  or  they  may  be 
provided  with  organs  known  as  tracheal  gills;  these  are 


usually  plate-like  expansions  of  the  body  that  are  i 
dantly  supplied  with  trachea*.  In  which  the  air  is  brought 
practically  in  contact  with  the  air  in  water,  and  may  thai 
be  purified.  More  than  4.000  different  tnusrle*  have  been 
found  in  a  single  caterpillar.  Notwithstanding  their  d*U- 
cate  appearance,  these  muscles  are  really  very  strong  and 
their  rapidity  of  action  is  wonderful;  in  certain  gnats  the 


1 137.  The  four  stages  in  an  insect's  Ilia— est.  larva,  pupa,  Ima 
Egg  much  enlarged ;  others  X 


muscles  moveor  vibrate  the  wings  ir>,000  times  pers 
Thrir  tfennnfinn*.- Insects  can  see.  feel,  hear, 
and  smell,  and  they  may  also  possess  other  senses,  a«  a 
sense  of  direction.  Many  Insects  have  two  kinds  of  eye*. 
On  each  side  of  the  head  the  large  compound  eye  is  easitr 
rerogniied  (Fig.  1135);  each  compound  eye  is  composed 
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imal  I  eyes,  from  50  in  aom«  ants  to  I 
in  a  butterfly  or  dragon-fly.  Between  the 

four  simple  eyes  are  to  be  found 


oi  the  four-lined  leaf-t 
the  tarniahed  plant-bug. 

one  U  the  nymph  recently  hatched.  The  next 
U  the  nymph  after  the  drat  moult.  The  imago  i» 
shown  at  the  right.  Hair  line*  at  the  right  of  nymph., 
and  small  figure  near  imago  indicate  the  natural  »!«•. 

in  many  adult  Iusects.  Caterpillar*  and  other  larva?  pos- 
sess only  simple  eyes.  It  is  thought  that  each  facet  of  the 
compound  eye  sees  a  part  of  an  object;  thus  the  whole 
eye  would  form  a  mosaic,  picture  on  the  Insert's  brain. 
The  simplo  eyes  doubtle  ss  *ee  as  our  eyes  do,  and  seem 
to  be  best  adapted  for  use  in  dark  places  and  for  near 
vision.  Insects  do  not  see  the  form  of  objects  distinctly, 
hat  their  eyes  are  doubtless  superior  to  ours  in  distin- 
guishing the  sma"' 


1139.  Larva  oi  a  sphinx  moth. 


movements  of 
jeet.  It  Is  now  si] 
that  no  Insect  i  can  dis- 
tinetly  see  objects  at  a 
greater  distance  than 
6  fe«t.  It  must  be  a. 
sixth  sense,  a  sense  of 
direction,  which  en- 
ables the  bee  to  And  Ita 
way  for  a  mile  or  more 
back  to  its  home.  In- 
sect* are  doubtless 
aide  to  distinguish  the 
color  of  objects,  and 
tome  Insects  seem  to  prefer  certain  colors.  Blue  is  said 
to  be  the)  favorite  color  of  the  honey-bee,  and  violet  that 
of  ants;  ants  are  also  apparently  sensitive  to  the  ultra- 
violet rays  of  light,  which  man  cannot  perceive.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  shape  and  high  colors  of 
flowers  attract  Insects:  but  recent  ex- 
periments seem  to  show  that  Insects 
are  guided  to  flowers  by  the  sense  of 
smell  rather  than  by  sight. 

The  hard  outer  skin  of  an  Insect 
has  no  nerves  distributed  in  it,  hence 
it  Is  not  sensitive;  but  it  is  pierced 
with  boles,  in  which  grow  hairs  that 
are  in  connection  with  nerves  at  their 
base.  It  is  by  means  of  these  sensory 
hairs  that  Insect*  feel,  and  nre  sensi- 
tive to  touch  on  most  parts  of  the 
body. 

Doubtless  Insects  are 
not  deaf,  for  we  know 
that  many  of  them  make 
sounds,  and  it  must  nat- 
urally follow  that  they 
have  ears  to  hear,  for 
there  Is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  make 
these  sounds  as  love- 
songs  to  attrort  the 
sexes,  as  a  means  of 
communication,  or  possl- 
blv  to  express  their  emo- 
Some  think  that 


^£5 


and  ants  hear  sounds  too  shrill  for  our  cars.  In- 
sects have  no  true  voice,  but  produce  various  noises  me- 
chanically, either  by  rapid  movements  of  their  wings, 
which  causes  the  humming  of  bees  and  flies,  or  by  fric- 
tion between  roughened  surfaces  on  the  body  or  its  ap- 
pendages, thus  producing  the  rasping  sounds  or  shrill 
cries  of  some  crickets  and  grasshoppers.  The  I 
hums  on  F,  thus  vibrating  its 
wings  333  times  in  a  second, 
while  the  wing  tone  of  the 
honey  bee  Is  A.  Usually  the 
males  are  the  musicians  of  the 
Insect  world,  but  It  is  the  fe- 
male of  the  familiar  mosquito 
which  does  the  singing,  and 
the  "biting'*  also.  The  male 
mosquito  doubtless  hears  the 
song  of  his  mate  by  means  of 
his  antenna*,  es  the  song 
rauses  the  antennal  hairs  to 
vibraU<  rapidly.  Organs  which 
•ucturnll 


1HI  A  i 
|j»rva  of  a  beetle. 


till.  A 
Larva  of  a 


are  structurally  ear-like  have 
been  found  in  various  parts 
Of  the  body  of  Insects.  The 

common  brown  grasshoppers  of  the  fields  have  a  large 
ear  on  each  side  of  the  first  segment  of  the  abdomen; 
one  can  easily  distinguish  with  the  naked  eye  the  mem- 
brane or  tympanum  stretched  over  a  cavity.  Many  of 
the  long-horned  gre>en  grasshoppers,  katydids  and 
crickets  have  two  similar  ears  on  the  tibia  of  each 
front  leg.  Some  think  that  mosquitoes  have  the  faculty 
of  the  perception  of  the  direction  of  sound  more  highly 
developed  than  in  any  other  class  of  animals. 

Insects  undoubtedly  possess  the  sense  of  taste.  When 
morphine  or  strychnine  was  mixed  with  honey,  ants 
perceived  the  fraud  the  moment  they  began  to  feed. 
The  substitution  of  alum  for  sugar  was  soon  detected 
by  wasps.  Bees  and  wasps  seem  to  have  a  more  delicate 
gustatory  sense  than  flies.  Taste  organs  have  been 
found  in  many  Insects,  and  are  usually  situated 
either  in  the  mouth  or  on  the  organs  immediately 
aurrounding  it. 

Many  experiments  have  shown  that  the  antenna* 
are  the  principal  organs  of  smell  in  Insects. 
Blow  flies  and  cockroaches  which  have  had  their 
antenna?  removed  are  not  attracted  by  their  fii 
vorite  food,  and  male  Insects  find 
their  mates  with  difficulty  when 
deprived  of  their  antenna?. 

The  familiar  world  which  sur- 
rounds us  may  be  a  totally  differ- 
ent place  to  Insects.  To  them  it 
may  be  full  of  music 
which  we  cannot 
hear,  of  color  which 
we  cannot  see.  of  sen- 
sations which  we  can- 
not perceive.  Do  In- 
sects think  or  rea- 
son! Why  nott  Their 
actions  are  said  to  be 
the  result  of  iuherited 
habit  or  instinct.  But 
some  of  them  hove 
In  .  n  seen  t<i  <ln  things 
which  require  the  ex- 
ercise of  instinctive 
powers  so  acute  and 
so  closely  akin  to  rea- 
son that  one  can 
hardly  escape  the 
conclusion  that  some 
Insects  are  endowed 
with  reasoning 
powers. 

Their  Jtumber,  Site  ttnil 
there  are  from  2,000.000  to  10,000,000  different  kinds 
of  Insects  in  the  world.  Only  about  400,000  of  these 
have  yet  been  described  and  named  by  man.  Between 
30,000  and  40,000  are  now  known  in  North  America. 
Four-fifths  of  all  the  kinds  of  animals  are  Insects:  some 
single  families  of  Insects  are  said  to  contain  more  ape 
cits  than  one  can  see  stars  in  a  clear  sky  at  night;  and 


1143.  Cocoon  oil 
methea  moth. 
Made  in  the  mil  of  a  1 
The  Insect  weaves  a  web 
u i« nit  the leaf-» 
ties  it  to  the  . 
stem,  so  that  tlie  leaf 
cannot  fall. 

-Experts  guess  that 
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1144. 
Lengthwise 
ace t ion  of  the 
promethea 

cocoon. 


like  opening 
tii  rough  which 
the  moth 
escaped. 


there  areas  many  butterflies  as  birds  in  North  America. 
The  larger  part  of  the  land  animals  are  Iusects,  and  it 
ia  asserted  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  animal  mat- 
ter existing  on  the  lands  of  the  globe  Is 
probably  locked  up  In  the  forms  of  In- 
sects. 

Insects  vary  In  size  from  little  beetles, 
of  which  It  would  take  100,  placed  end  to 
end,  to  measure  an  inch,  up  to  tropical 
apeciesC  or  H  inches  in  length,  or  of  equal 
bulk  to  a  mouse. 

Insects  have  a  very  long,  but.  as  yet, 
very  imperfect  pedigree  extending  through 
the  geological  ages  to  Silurian  times.  Fos- 
sil remains  of  many  different  kinds  of  In- 
sects have  been  found  in  the  rocks  | Fig. 
1136) ;  even  such  delicate  Insects  as  plant  - 
lice  left  their  Impress  on  the  rocks  ages 
ago.  In  the  car- 
boniferous or  coal 
.jmSHIbV  "K<\   the  Insect 

world  was  evi- 
dently quite  dif- 
ferent from  that 
of  to-day,  for  fos- 
sils of  veritable 
Insect  mammoths  Showing  at  the 
have  been  found  j  "P"  ***** 
dragon-flies  with 
a  wing-expanse  of 
from  2  to  3  feet 
then  existed.  In- 
sect fossils  found  in  the  Ter- 
tiary rocks  indicste  that  there 
were  more  kinds  of  Insects  then 
than  now. 

Their  Grotclh  and  Tmnttor- 
malion*.  Fig.  1137.—  Insects 
in  some  eases  the  egg  stage 
Is  passed  within  the  body  of  thu  mother,  which  then 
gives  birth  to  living  young.  The  eggs  of  Insects  ex- 
hibit a  wonderful  variety  of  forms,  sizes,  colors  and 
characteristic  markings.  A  single  scale  Insect  may  lay 
thousands  of  eggs,  while  some  plant-lice  produce  only 
one.  Remarkable  instinct  is  often  shown  by  the  mother 
Insect  in  placing  her  eggs  where  her  young  will  find 
proper  food. 

From  their  birth  the  young  of  some  of  the  lowest  or 
most  generalized  Insects  closely  resemble  their  parents, 
and  tbey  undergo  no  striking  change  during  their  life; 
hence  are  said  to  have  no  metamorphosis. 

In  the  case  of  grasshoppers,  stink-bugs,  dragon-flies, 
and  many  other  Insects,  the  young  at  birth  resemble 
their  parents,  but  have  no  wings.  As  they  grow,  wings 
gradually  develop  and  often  changes  in  markings  occur, 
until  the  adult  stage  is  reached.  The  growth,  however, 
Is  gradual,  and  no  striking  or  complete  change  occurs, 
and  these  Insects  are  said  to  undergo  an 
incomplete  metamorphosis.  The  young 
Inseets  in  all  stages  are  called  nymphs 
/OA    (Fig.  1138);  thus  Insects  with  an  ineom- 

i 


1143.   End  of  cocoon 

Cccropia  moth. 
Inside    view,  showing 
where  the  moth  get*  out. 

begin   life  as  an  egg 


1146.  Pura  oi 
tomato  worm. 


1147.  The  cabbage  butterfly. 


1148.  Imago  oi  a  tcnt-caterpilUr. 


plete  metamorphosis  pass  through  three  different  forms 
during  their  life:  an  cjg,  the  young  or  nymph  stage, 
and  the  adult. 

From  the  eggs  of  butterflies,  moths,  flies,  beetles, 


bees  and  some  other  Insects,  there  hatches  a  worm-like 
creature,  much  unlike  the  parent  Insect.   It  is  called  » 
larva  (Fig.  1139);  the  larva?  of  butterflies  and  moth, 
are  often  called  caterpillar*  (Fig.  1140);  maggot i  art 
the  larva)  of  flies  (Fig.  1M1);  and  the  term  grub  b 
applied  to  the  larva?  of  beetles  and  bees  (Fig.  11421 
When  these  larva*  get  their  full  growth,  some  of  them  re 
into  the  ground,  where  they  form  an  earthen  cell,  whuV 
others  proceed  to  spin  around  themselves  a  silken  bum 
or  cocoon  (Figs.  1143,  114-1,  1145).   In  these  retreats  tbr 
larva*  change  to  a  quiescent  or  lifeless-appearing  crea 
turn  which  has  little  resemblance  to  either  the  lar»» 
or  the  parent  Insect.   It  Is  called  a  pupa  (Fig.  11*6 
The  pupae  of  butterflies  are  often  called  chrytalidt 
Flies  change  to 
pupae    in  the 
hardened  skin 
of  the  maggot. 
Some  pupa*, like 
those  of  mos- 
quitoes, are 
very  active. 
W  o  n  d  e  r  f  u  I 
changes  take 
place  within  the 
skin  of  the  pu- 
pa.   Nearly  all 
the    larval  tis- 
sues break  down  and  the  Insect  is  practically  made  OTer, 
from  a  crawling  larva  to  a  beautiful,  flying  adult  Insert. 
When  the  adult  la  fully  formed,  it  breaks  Its  pupal 
shroud  and  emerges  to  spend  a  comparatively  brief  ex 
Istence  as  a  winged  creature.   Such  Insects  are  said  t>- 
undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis,  and  pass  throurt 
four  strikingly  different  stages  during  their  life:  the 
egg,  the  worm-like  larva,  the  quiescent  pupa,  and  tbr 
adult  Insect.    Such  remarkable  changes  or  transforms 
tions  make  the  story  of  an  Insect's  life  one  of  inten** 
interest  to  one  who' reads  it  from  nature's  book.  Van 
ous  kinds  of  adult  Insects,  or  imagoes,  are  shown  in 
Flga.  1147-1101 
No  two  kinds  of  Insects  have  the  same  life -story  ti 
tell.  Some  pass  their  whole  lift 

Ton  a  single  host;  some  partakt 
of  only  a  certain  kind  of  food, 
while  others  thrive  on  rn»n> 
kinds  of  plants;  some  are  can 
nibals  at  times,  and  others,  likr 
the  parasites, are  boarders  witb 
in  (heir  host,  while  many  pre) 
openly  on  their  brethren  in  tbr 
Insect  world.  Usually  the  lift 
of  the  adult  Insect  is  brief,  but 
ants  have  been  kept  for  thir 
1149.  A  beetle.  teen  years,  and  the  periodical 
The  adult  of  a  borer  larva,  cicada  has  to  spend  seventeen 
years  as  a  nymph  underground 
before  it  is  fitted  to  become  a  denizen  of  the  air.  The 
winter  months  may  be  passed  in  any  of  the  different 
stages  of  the  Insect's  life.  Two  very  closely  allied  In 
sects  may  have  very  different  life  habits. 

Uotr  Thru  Grow.  —  Many  people  believe  that  the  small 
house-flies  grow  to  be  the  large  ones.  While  most  In 
sects  feed  after  they  become  adults,  they  get  little  or 
none  of  their  growth  during  their  adult  life.  Insert* 
grow  mostly  while  they  are  larva*,  or  nymphs.  The 
maggots  from  which  the  tittle  house  flies  develop  doubt 
less  do  not  have  as  luxuriant  or  favorable  feedtnc 
grounds  as  do  those  of  the  larger  rlies.  In  30  day* 
some  leaf -feeding  caterpillars  will  increase  in  att) 
10,000  times  ;  and  a  certain  flesh- 
feeding  maggot  will  in  24  hours 
consume  two  hundred  times  Its  own 
weight,  which  would  be  paralleled 
in  the  human  race  if  a  one-day-old 
baby  nte  I.'.ihi  pounds  the  first  day 
of  its  existence!  The  skin  of  In- 
i  ts  is  so  hard  and  inelastic  that 
it  cannot  stretch  to  accommodate 
such  rapid  growth.  But  nature  ob- 
viates this  difficulty  by  teaching  these  creatures  how 
to  grow  a  new  suit  of  clothes  or  a  new  skin  under- 
neath the  old  one,  and  then  to  shed  or  moult  the  lat 


1130.  One  oi  tea 
weevil  beetle* 
With  a  long  aa4 
strong  proboseU. 
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tor.  The  old  akin  ia  shed  In  It*  entirety,  even  from 
all  the  appendages,  and  sometimes  remains  in  aueh 
a  natural  position  where  the  Insect  left  it  a*  to  easily 
deceive  one  into  thinking  that  he  is  looking  at  the  In- 


sect rather  than  at  Its  cast-off  clothes.  Some  Insects  are 
so  neat  and  economical  that  they  devour  their  old  suits 
or  aklns  soon  after  moulting  them.  Lsrrs?,  or  nymphs, 
may  moult  from  two  or  throe  to  ten  or  more  times;  the 
larva)  do  not  often  change  strikingly  in  appearance,  but 
the  nymphs  gradually  acquire  the  characters  and  struc- 
tures of  the  adult. 

n«yp  Thty  Bat.— To  the  hortieulturiat.the  mouth-parts 
of  an  Insect  are  its  most  Important  organs  or  appen- 
dages. The  mouth-parts  are  built  on  two  very  differ- 
ent plans.  Grasshoppers,  beetles,  caterpillars  and  grubs 
have  two  pairs  of  horny  jaws,  working  from  side  to 
side,  with  which  they  bite  or  chew  off  pieces  of  their 
food,  that  then  pass  Into  the  food-canal  for  digestion 
I  Fig.  1 153).  The  scale  Insects  |  Fig.  1 151 ),  plant-lice,  true 
bugs  (Fig.  1155),  mosquitoes  and  others  have  these  jaws 
drawn  out  into  thread-like  organs,  which  are  worked 
along  a  groove  in  a  stiff  beak  or  extended  under  lip. 
Such  Insects  can  eat  only  liquid  food,  which  they  suck 
with  their  beak-like  month-parts.  The  Insect  places  its 
besdt  on  the  surface  of  the  plant,  forces  the  thread-like 
jaws  into  the  tissues,  and  then  begins  a  sucking  opera- 
tion, which  draws  the  juices  of  the  plant  up  along  the 
jaws  and  the  groove  in  the  beak  into  the  food-canal  of 
thn  Insect. 

Thus  a  sucking  Insect  could  not  partake  of  particles 
of  poison  sprayed  on  the  surface  of  a  plant.  Its  i 


parts  are  not  built  for  sueh  feeding,  and  as  it  Is  Imprac- 
ticable to  poison  the  juice  of  the  plant,  one  is  forced  to 
fight  such  Insects  with  a  deadly  gas,  or  each  individual 
Insect  must  be  actually  Mil  with  some  insecticide.  A 
knowledge  of  these  fundamental  facts  about  the  eating 
habits  of  Insects  would  have  saved  much  time  and 
money  that  have  been  wasted  In  trying  to  check  the 
ravuifes  of  sucking  I" 


Some  Insects,  like  the  bees  and  wasps,  have  mouth- 
parts  fitted  both  for  sucking  or  lapping  and  for  biting. 

BeNtriciAL  Insects.— The  horticulturist  has  many 
staunch  and  true  friends  among  the  Insects.  The  honey- 
bee, the  many  wild  bees,  and  other  Insects,  as  they  visit 
the  blossoms  to  get  food  for  themselves,  for  their  young, 
and  honey  for  man,  leave  an  insnrauce  policy  In  the 
shapo  of  tiny  grains  of  pollen,  which  often  insures  a 
crop  of  fruit  that  otherwise  might  be  extremely  uncer- 
tain. The  honey-bee  is  often  accused  of  hltlug  Into  ripe 
fruits,  especially  grapes.  They  have  not  yet  been  proved 
guilty,  and  careful,  exhaustive  experiments  have  shown 
that  they  will  not  do  it  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. Wasps  and  other  strong-jawed  Insects  are  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  this  injury,  the  bees  simply  sip- 
ping the  juice  from  the  wound. 

Most  of  the  pretty  little  beetles  known  to  every  child 
as  "lady-bugs"  eat  nothing  but  injurious  Insects;  many 
other  beetles  are  also  predaceous.  Man  is  also  often 
deeply  indebted  to  many  of  the  two-winged  Insects  or 
true  flies  whose  larvw  live  as  parasites  inside  the  body  of 
Insect  pests  or  feed  upon  them  predaceously.  Were  It 
not  for  the  ravenous  larva;  of  the  "lady-bugs"  and  of 
the  syrphus  dies,  plant  lice  of  all  kinds  would  soon  get 
beyond  control.  W  hile  man  must  recognise  these  llttlu 
friends  as  valuable  aids  In  his  warfare  against  the 
hordes  of  Insect  pests,  it  will 
 rarely  be  safe  to  wait  for  the 

.  /f\  pests  to  be  controlled  by  their 

/  \J|      _JB^  /  enemies.  "5*  shows  a 

X  '  co^n^ofWa^ratrte.nVlgeilM 

shows  one  of  the 
beetles  destroying  a  < 

lNJVRJot'9  Ikskcts.  -  There 
are  now  about  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent kindsof  Insects  that  may 
be  classed  as  Injurious  In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Over  600  kinds  were  exhibited  at  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition in  ItfXi.  All  of  theie  may  not  be  injurious  every 
year,  as  most  Insect  peats  have  periods  of  subsidence, 
when  certain  factors,  possibly  their  enemies  or  perhaps 
climate  conditions,  hold  them  in  check.  The  outlook 
for  American  horticulturists,  so  far  as  injurious  Insects 
are  concerned,  is  not  encouraging.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
world  are  Insects  being  fought  as  Intelligently,  success- 
fully and  scientifically  as  in  America,  yet  we  nover  have 
exterminated,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  If  we  ever  will,  a 
single  Insect  pest.  This  means  that  American  horticul- 
turists will  never  have  any  fewer  kinds  of  Insects  to 
light.  Un  the  contrary*  there  are  many  more  Insect 
pests  now  than  in  our  grandfather^*  early  days,  and  new 


1153.  Mouth-parts  of  a 
biting  Insect. 


pests  are  appearing  every 
affairs  is  largely  due 
to  two  causes,  for 
both  of  which  men 
is  responsible.  Man 
Is  continually  en- 
croaching upon  and 
thereby  disturbing 
nature's  primitive 
domain  and  the  equi- 
librium which  has 
there  become  estab- 
lished between  ani- 
mals and  plants.  In 
consequence,  Insects 
like  the  Colorado  po- 
tato beetle,  the  apple- 
tree  or  the  pench-tree 
borers  have  been  at- 
tracted from  their 
original  wild  food- 
pliuits  toman's  culti- 
vated crops,  which 
often  offer  practically 
unlimited  feeding 
grounds.  Most  of  the 
new  Insect  pents, 
however,  are  now 
coming  to  America 
from  foreign  shores. 
American  horticnl 


year.  This 


state  of 


1154.  San  Jose  Scale. 

Showing  the  mature  winter  scale; 
also  the  Insect  tinelf.  with  Its 
thread  like  : 
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turlsts  are  continually  importing  plants  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  oftentimes  the  plants  are  accompanied  by 
one  or  more  of  their  Insect  pests.  Some  comparatively 
recent  introductions  of  this  kind  are  the  sinuate  pear- 
borer,  the  pear  midge,  the  gypsy  moth,  the  brown-tail 


1 155.  Hemiptcrous  insect. 
Known  to  entomologist*  as  a  true  bug. 


moth,  the  horn-fly  and  the  elm  leaf-beetle;  such  standard 
pests  as  the  Hessian  tty.  the  cabbage  butterfly,  the  cur- 
rant-worm, the  codling-moth  {Pig.  1137)  came  in  many 
years  ago.  Of  the  73  Insects  which  rank  as  first  class 
nests,  each  of  them  almost  aniiually  causing  a  loss  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  over  one  hull  have 
been  introduced  from  foreign  countries,  mostly  from 
Europe.  It  Is  a  significant  fact  that  usually  these  im- 
ported Insects  become  much  more  serious  pests  here  than 
in  their  native  home;  this  is  doubtless  largely  due  to  the 
absence  of  their  native  enemies,  to  more  favorable  cli- 
matic conditions  here, and  to  a  less  intense  system  of  agri- 
culture in  this  country.  Most  of  onr  worst  Insert  pests 
of  the  fruits,  of  the  garden  crops,  of  the  granary,  of  the 
household,  of  the  greenhouse,  and  practically  all  of  our 
most  dangerous  scale  Insects,  are  of  foreign  origin.  Han 
will  continue  to  encroach  on  and  disturb  nature's  prim- 
itive domain,  and  commercial  operations  will  never  cease, 
nor  is  there  much  hope  of  ever  effectually  quarantining 
our  shores  Bgainst  these  little  foes;  hence  there  seems 
to  be  no  practicable  way  to  stop  this  increase  of  the  In- 
sect enemies  of  the  horticulturist.  The  one  who  is  the 
best  fitted  by  nature,  and  who  best  tits  himself  with  a 
knowledge  of  these  pests  and  how  to  light  them,  will 
usually  be  the  one  to  survive  and  reap  the  reward  of  profit- 
able crops.  No  part  of  a  plant,  from  its  roots  to  the 
fruit  it  produces,  escapes  the  tiny  jaws  or  the  sucking 
beaks  of  Insects. 

Hoot -fretting  {ntrctx.  -  Many  of  the  small  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  often  seriously  injured  by  Insects  feed- 
ing on  the  roots.  The  grape-vine  fldia  (the  grub  of  a 
small  beetle)  and  the  grape  phylloxera  plant-louse  live 
on  grape  roots.  Strawberries  often  succumb  to  the  at- 
tacks of  the  grubs  of  several  small  beetles  known  as 
strawberry-root  worms,  and  to  the  large  white  grubs  of 
the  May  beetles.  The  roots  of  cabbages,  radishes  and 


1150.  Tomato  worm  attacked  by  parasitic  insects. 


■  ither  cruciferous  plants  are  often  devoured  by  hordes 
"f  hungry  it  aggot ■-. 

These  underground  root- feeding  Insects  are  difficult 
pests  to  control,  like  any  other  unseen  foe.  Sometimes 
they  can  be  successfully  reached  by  injecting  a  little 
carbon  bisulfide  into  the  soil  around  the  base  of  the 


INSECTS 

lant.  The  cabbage  maggots  can  be  largely  prevented 
y  the  use  of  tarred  paper  pads  placed  around  the  plants, 
or  by  pouring  a  carbolic  acid  emulsion  at  the  base  of  the 
infested  plants.  The  strawberry*  root -feeders  are  best 
controlled  by  frequent  cultivation  and  a  short  rotation 
of  crops. 

liorer*.  —  These  are  the  larvn>  of  several  different 
kinds  of  Insects,  which  burrow  into  and  feed  upon  the 
inner  bark,  the  solid  wood,  or  the  Interior  pith  of  the 
larger  roots,  trunks,  branches,  and  stems  or  stalks  of 
many  horticultural  plants.  Nearly  every  kind  of  fruit 
trees  is  attacked  by  its  special  kind  of  borer,  as  are 
ids  i  many  of  the  smaller  vine  and  bush-fruits  an.l  garden 
crops.  Borers  are  often  tho  most  destructive  of  Insect 
pests.  The  two  apple-tree  borers,  the  round-headed 
(Pig-.  1157)  and  the  flat -headed  species,  and  the  peach- 
tree  borer  (Fig.  1152)  doubtless  cause  the  death  of  a* 
many  apple  and  peach  trees  in  America  as  all  other  enc 


1157.  Burrows  of  an  1158.  A  beetle  borer  and  iu  work. 

apple-tree  borer.  <r*he  larva  bores  in  the  young  wood 

The  holes  at  a  show  of    raspberry    and  blackberry 

where  the  imago  or  canes,  canning  the  swelling*  sees 

beetle  emerged.  In  the  picture. 


ties,  or  "shot-hole  "borers,  usually  attack  only  unthrifty 
or  sickly  fruit  trees,  and  a  tree  once  infested  by  them 
is  usually  doomed.  Two  borers,  one  the  grub  of  a  beetle 
and  the  other  the  caterpillar  of  a  moth,  sometimes  tnn- 
nel  down  the  stems  of  currants  and  gooseberries.  Rasp- 
berries and  blackberries  |  Fig.  1I5b)  also  suffer  from 
two  or  three  kinds  of  borers,  one  working  in  the  root, 
one  in  the  stem,  and  a  maggot  bores  down  and  kilts  the 
new  shoots.  A  caterpillar  closely  allied  to  the  pr*-h 
tree  borer  lives  in  squash  vines,  often  ruining  the  crop. 
The  potato-stalk  weevil  sometimes  does  much  damage 
in  potato  fields. 

Sometimes  one  can  prevent  borers  from  getting  into 
»  fruit  tree  with  a  paper  bandage  closely  «  rapped  around 
the  part  liable  to  be  attacked,  or  by  the  application  of 
some  "wa«h."  Most  of  the  washes  recommended  will 
prove  ineffectual  or  dangerous  to  use.  Uas  tar  has  given 
good  results,  but  some  report  injury  to  peach  trees  from 
Its  use;  hence  one  should  first  experiment  with  it  on  s 
few  trees.  No  way  has  been  found  to  keep  borers  out 
of  the  small  fruits  or  garden  crops;  usually  If  infested 
canes,  stems  or  plants  are  rut  out  and  burned  early  Is 
the  fall  or  whenever  noticed,  most  of  the  borers  will  be 
killed.  When  borers  once  get  Into  fruit  trees,  the  "dig 
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ging-out"  process  U  usually  the  only  resort,  Although 
some  report  that  they  readily  kill  the  depredator  by 
simply  injecting  a.  little  carbon  bisulfide  into  the  en- 
trance of  his  burrow  and  quickly  closing  it  with  putty. 

Bud  and  Ltaf-feedimg  /ascrfi.— The  buds  and  leave* 
of  horticultural  crops  often  swarm  with  legions  of  biting 
and  sucking  Insects.  A  mere  enumeration  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  these  pests  would  weary  the  reader. 
Some  Insect*,  like  the  rose  chafer,  work  on  several  dif- 
ferent klud*.  of  plants,  while  many  others  attack  only  one 
or  two  kinds.  In  apple  orchards,  the  opening  buds  are 
seiied  upon  by  the  hungry  bud-moth  and  case-bearing 
caterpillars,  by  the  newly-hatched  canker-worms,  and 
by  tent-caterpillars,  whom  tents  or  "  signboards  "  are  fa- 
miliar objects  In  niany  orchards.  These  pent*  continue 
their  destructive  work  on  the  leave*.  The  pear  slug 
often  need*  to  be  checked  in  Its  work  of  skeletonising 
the  leaves  of  the  pear  and  cherry.  The  pear  psylla,  one 
of  the  jumping  plant-lice,  is  a  very  serious  menace  to 
pear  growing  in  many  localities;  the  fruit  is  either 
dwarfed  or  drops  from  badly  Infested  trees,  and  some- 
tunes  ao  many  little  pumps  sucking  out  its  life  finally 
cause  the  death  of  the  tree.  The  little  blue  grape-vine 
'  setle  often  literally  nips  the  prospective  crop  of 
in  the  bud,  or  the  rose-chafer  may  swarm  over  the 
and  eat  the  foliage  or  blossoms.  Currant  and  goose- 


caterpillar  of  a  little  moth,  works  havoc  in  grapes. 
Currants  and  goo*eberries  are  often  wormy  from  the 
work  of  two  or  three  different  kinds  of  maggots  and 
caterpillars.  A  new  nest  has  now  Included  the  delicious 
cherry  in  its  menu;  it  Is  a  fruit-fly,  closely  allied  to  the 


fruit  in  t 
vines  i 

berry  growers  realise  that  eternal  vigilance  against  the 
familiar  green  currant  worms  is  the  price  of  a  crop  of  fruit . 

The  asparagus  beetles 
would  *oon  appropriate 
every  asparagus  shoot 
that  appear*  in  many 
localities.  It  is  n  con- 
tinual struggle  against 
Insect  pent*  to  get  a 
paying  crop  of  almont 
any  vegetable.  The 
several  kind*  of  cab- 
bage caterpillar*  would 
soon  riddle  the  leave*. 
The  hungry  striped  cu- 
cumber beetles  can 
hardly  wait  for  the 
melon,  squash,  or  cucumber  vine*  to  come  up.  Two 
sucking  Insect*,  the  harlequin  cabbage  hug  and  the 
squash  stink-hug,  are  equally  as  destructive  a*  their 
biting  relatives. 

The  bud-  and  leaf  feeding  Insects  are  usually  reudily 
controlled  by  spraying  some  poi*on  on  their  food,  or 
by  hitting  them  with  some  oil  or  soap  spray.  A*  the 
female  moths  of  canker-worms  are  wingless,  a  wire 
trap  or  sticky  bandage  placed  around  the  tnink  of  the 
tree  in  the  late  fall  and  early  spring,  to  capture  the 
moths  as  they  crawl  up  the  tree  to  lay  their  eggs,  will 
greatly  help  to  check  these  serious  pe*t».  The  collection 
and  burning  of  the  conspicuous  egg-ring*  of  the  tent- 
caterpillars  at  any  time  between  August  and  the  fol- 
lowing April,  will  greatly  reduce  the  vast  numbers  of 
tents  or  signltoard*  of  shiftlcnsneH*  in  apple  orchards. 
Hand-pickingor  collecting  i*the  most  successful  method 
of  controlling  the  rose-chafer,  harlequin  cubhage  bug. 
and  thesqussh  stink-hug  in  many  cane*.  Prompt  action, 
guided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  Insect**  habits  and  life- 
history,  axel  an  Intelligent  use  of  matcriid*  and  appara- 
tus, are  essentials  In  any  successful  effort  to  control 
these  bud-  aud  leaf-feeding  pests  of  the  horticulturist. 

Fruit  ■  rating  Int'rts, — ""Wormy"  apple*,  pears, 
quinces,  plums,  peaches,  cherries,  apricot*,  grapes,  cur- 
rants and  nuts  are  often  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion. The  codling-tnoth  or  apple-worm  often  ruins  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  crop  each  year  in  many 
localities;  it  also  Infests  pears  seriously.  The  apple 
maggot  tunnels  its  way  through  and  through  the  flesh 
of  a  large  percentage  of  the  apples  in  the  northern  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Most  of  the  wormy  plums,  peaches, 
eberries  and  apricots  are  the  work  of  the  grub  of  that 
worst  Insect  enemy  of  the  »tone  fruits— the  plum  cur- 
culio;  the  plum  gouger,  a  similar  Insect,  whose  grub 
works  In  the  pit  of  plums.  In  equally  destructive  to  this 
fruit  in  some  states.  "  Knotty  "  quinces  are  largely  the 
work  of  the  adults  of  the  quince  curculio,  while  its  grub 
often  ruin*  the  fruit  with  its  disgusting  worm-hole. 
There  is  also  a  grape  curculio,  that,  with  the  aid  of  the 


apple  maggot;  Infested  cherries  may  show  no  external 
signs  of  the  presence  of  the  maggot  reveling  in  the 


juices  within.  Various  small  beetles,  known  as  weevils, 
are  responsible  for  most  wormy  nuts. 

Most  of  the  fruit-eating  Insect*  are  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  ordinary  insecticide*.  The  codling-moth  is  a  noted 
exception,  however,  for  the  peculiar  habit  that  the  little 
caterpillar  has  of  usually  entering  the  blossom  end  of 
the  fruit  and  feeding  therein  fur  a  few  days,  gives  the 
man  with  u  poison  spruy  a  very  vulnerable  point  of 
attack.  It  is  only  necessary  to  spray  a  bit  of  poison  into 
the  open  culyx  cup  within  a  few  days  after  the  petals 
fall,  and  let  nature  soon  close  the  cnlices  and  keep  the 
poison  therein  until  the  newly-hatched  caterpillar  In- 
cludes it  in  it*  first  menu.  Often  75  per  cent  of  tho 
apples  that  would  otherwise  be  ruined  by  the  worms  are 
saved  bv  an  application  of  Paris  green  at  this  critical 
time.  The  fact  that  the  apple  maggot  never  leaves  the 
fruit  until  after  it  is  picked  or  ha*  fallen  from  the  tree, 
gives  one  a  chance  materially  to  reduce  its  numbers  by 
frequently  gathering  the  windfalls  and  feeding  them  to 
stock  or  burying  them  deeply.  A*  the  plum  curculio,  in 
the  adult  stage,  feed*  on  the  leaves  and  fruits,  a  poison 
spray,  applied  soon  after  blossoming 
time,  Is  apparently  sometimes  effective 
against  it,  particularly  on  cherries. 
Many  extensive  growers  of  the  stone- 
fruits,  however,  are  satisfied  that  this 
pest  can  be  best  circumvented  by  jar- 
ring  the  curculio*  onto  sheet*  and  kill- 
ing them;  the  quince  curculio  Is  also 
best  fought  by  the  jarring  method. 
Hand-picking  of  the  infested  fruits 
must  be  practiced  when  grapes,  cur- 
rants or  gooseberries  are  attacked  by 
fruit-eating  Insect*. 

Plant- Lice.  —  Scarcely  a  plant  es- 
capes the  little  suction  pump  or  beak 
of  some  kind  of  a  plant-louse  or  aphis. 
About  250  different  kinds  of  plant-llco 
have  been  Identified  In  the  United 
States,  and  nearly  every  kind  of  fruit,  flower,  farm  or 
garden  crop  has  it*  special  plant-louse  enemy,  which  is 
ofteu  a  serious  factor  in  the  production  of  a  crop.  These 
little  creature*  are  so  small,  so  variable,  so  hard  to  per- 
ceive, present  so  many  different  forms  in  the  same  spe- 
cies, and  have  such  varied  and  Interesting  life-stories 
to  tell,  that  what  we  now  know  about  them  is  but  a 
mere  beginning  as  compared  to  what  is  yet  to  be 
learned.  It  would  take  a  large  volume  to  include  the  in- 
teresting stories  which  might  be  told  of  the  lives  and  of 
the  relations  with  ants  of  some  of  the  commonest  of 
these  plant-lice.  No  other  group  of  Insect*  presents  so 
many  euriou*,  varied,  interesting,  and  wonderful  prob- 
lems' of  life  as  do  the  aphids. 
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In  the  aggregate,  tho  damage  done  by  plant-lice  is 
very  great.  At  times  hundreds  of  acres  of  peas  bare 
been  rulued  by  an  aphid.  Nursery  stuck  often  suffers 
severely,  but  bearing  fruit  trees  are  not  often  seriously 
injured  by  them.  About  40  different  kinds  of  aphides 
live  in  greenhouse*,  where  a  perpetual  warfare  has  to 
I xi  waged  against  them.  Id  4  years  we  have  reared  nearly 


aphis  in  greenhouses, 
unci  there  were  no  in- 
dications of  any  egg- 
stage  or  of  male  forms 
during  this  time, so  that 
they  may  thus  breed 
indefinitely  in  hou*es, 


100  generations  of  a 


their  young  being  born 
alive  and  no  males  ap- 
pearing. 

The  standard  reme- 
dies for  plant-lice  are 
whale-oil  soap,  kero- 
sene emulsion,  kero- 
water,  and  tobacco  in 
various  ways  (as  a  de- 
coction, dry  as  a  dust, 
or  the  "Roselcaf"  or 

these  are  successfully 
used  to  kill  the  aphides 
in  all  situations. 

Scale  I  nneet ».— 
Since  the  recent  ad- 
vent of  the  San  Jose1 
scale  into  the  eastern 
United  States,  scale  In- 
sects of  all  kinds  have 
attracted  world  -  wide 
attention.  They  are  all 
small  Insects,  and  de- 
rive their  name  from 
the  fact  that  their  ten- 
der bodies  are  protect- 
ed by  hard,  scale-like 
coverings  secreted  by 
the  Insects.  Thus  pro- 
tected, they  are  difficult 
Insects  to  kill,  and  as 
they  are  easily  trans- 
ported on  nursery 
stock,  buds  or  cions, 
and  also  multiply  rap- 
idly, the  scale  Insects 
are' justly  to  be  consid- 
ered as  among  the  most 
dangerous  and  destruc- 
tive of  injurious  In- 
sects. A  single  female 
Sau  .!"*<$  scale  may 
rear  a  brood  of  from  100  to  C00  young,  and  there  may  be 
four  or  live  generations  a  year:  and  more  than  2,000 
eggs  have  been  laid  by  a  single  Lecanium  scale. 

The  scale  Insects,  the  dreaded  San  Jose'  species  In- 
cluded, can  lie  successfully  controlled  by  judicious,  in- 
telligent and  timely  work  with  sprays  of  whale-oil  soap, 
kerowater,  crude  petroleum,  or  hydrocyanic  acid  gas, 
which  should  be  used  in  the  case  of  nursery  stock. 

Since  l8,i:t  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has 
been  extensively  practiced  in  the  citrous  orchards  of 
California,  and  now  Florida  and  South  African  fruit- 
growers are  also  using  it  in  their  orchards.  Large  gas- 
tight  tents  or  hoxes  are  placed  over  the  trees  and  the 
gas  then  generated  within.  Much  nursery  stock  is  now 
treated  with  the  gas  in  tieht  boxes  or  houses  ;  this  is 
required  by  law  in  Maryland  and  the  province  of  Ontario, 
and  it  should  be  practiced  in  other  regions.  Recently 
greenhouses,  railway  coaches,  nwims  in  private  houses, 
and  whole  (louring  mills  have  been  effectively  fumigated 
with  this  gas.  It  is  generated  with  water,  a  good  grade 
of  commercial  sulfuric  arid,  and  potassium  cyanide 
98  to  99  per  cent  pure.  The  arid  is  poured  into  the  water 
in  an  earthen  jar  or  crock  and  the  cyanide  then  dropped 
in.  In  fumigating  trees,  rooms  or  flouring  mills,  1  ounce 
of  the  cvanide,  \  %  fluidnnnces  of  sulfuric  acid,  and  2\i 
ounces  of  water  are  used  for  every  12.".  cubic  feet  of 


1163.  A  spreading  board  (or  drying 
soft-winged  inaecta. 


space  ;  for  nursery  stock  use  the  same  amounts  for  each 
100  cubic  feet  of  space  ;  in  greenhouses  the  gas  is  u»*d 
about  one-half  as  strong,  or  even  less  for  some  kinds  of 
plants.  Nursery  stock,  trees  and  plants  in  grecobonse* 
are  usually  subjected  to  the  gas  for  from  30  to  GO 
minutes  ;  mills  are  usually  kept  closed  12  to 24  hours. 
As  potassium  cyanide  and  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  ar* 
among  the  most  deadly  poisons,  fumigation  should  be 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  competent  persons. 

Insects  are  preserved  in  collections  by  securing  them 
In  tight  cases  by  means  of  a  pin  inserted  through  the 
thorax,  or  through  the  right  wing  if  the  subject  is  a 
beetle.  Moths  and  butterflies  are  pinned  in  position  on 
a  spreadlng-board  until  thoroughly  dried.  See  Figs. 
1159-1103.  Every  horticulturist  should  make  a  collet 
tion  of  injurious  Insects. 

/meet  Litenttiire  for  Bort icuItMriiti,  —  Horticultnr 
ists  should  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  experiment  »u 
tions  and  state  entomologists  of  their  own  and  of  other 
states,  and  also  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington;  for  it  is  from  these  sources  that  the  bc«t 
and  latest  advice  regarding  injurious  Insects  is  now  be- 
ing disseminated  free,  either  by  personal  correspon- 
dence or  by  means  of  bulletins.  Among  the  books,  one 
or  mom  of  which  may  well  And  a  place  in  a  horticul- 
turist's library  are  the  following  :  Weed's  "Insects  and 
Insecticides,"  Scrapers'  "Injurious  Insects  and  the  I'm 
of  Insecticides,"  Lodeman's  "The  Spraying  of  Plants.' 
Saunders*  "Fruit  Insects,"  and  Smith  s  " Economic 
Entomology."  M-  v  Sungmlasd. 

INULA  (ancient  name).  Comp6$tta .  This  genus  in- 
cludes some  hardy  herbaceous  plants  of  the  easiest  cul- 
ture and  of  rather  coarse  habit,  with  heads  of  yellow  <>r 
orange,  each  2-4  in.  across,  borne  in  summer.  There  i« 
such  a  great  abundance  of  autumn  flowering  yellow 
composites  in  the  hardy  border  that  only  those  InuU> 
that  bloom  in  early  summer  are  particularly  desirable. 
Elecampane.  1.  I/elenium,  is  probably  also  cultivatm 
for  medicine.  A  preparation  of  the  mucilaginous  rooi« 
is  common  in  drug  stores.  Inula  flowers  have  as  mir>r 
as  40  linear  rays.  The  plants  like  a  sunny  position  in 
any  garden  soil,  and  are  prop,  by  division  or  seed. 

Inula  is  a  genus  of  about  5fi  species,  found  in  Europe. 
Asia  and  Africa:  herbs,  usually  perennial,  glandular, 
hairy:  Ivs.  radical  or  alternate,  entire  or  serrate:  henl» 
large,  medium  or  small,  solitary,  corymbose,  panicled  or 
crowded  at  the  crown:  rays  yellow,  rarely  white. 

A.  Stems  panicled  or  corymbose. 
Helen! urn,  Linn.  Elecampane.  Fig.  1164.  Tall, 
thick-stemmed  :  lvs.  unequally  dentate-serrate  :  root 
Ivs.  elliptic-oblong,  narrowed  into  a  petiole;  stero-lvs. 
half -clasping,  cordate-oblong:  outer  lnrolucral  parU 
leafy,  ovate.  Wet,  sandy  and  mountainous  region* 
Eu.,  N.Asia.  Naturalised  in  Amer.  D.  163.  — For  medic- 
inal purposes,  2-year-old  1 
If  older  they  are  likely  to  I 


aa.  Stemt  1-fld.,  or  tcith  at  mott  t  or  3  ktadt. 
b.  Outer  involucral  parti  linear  and  nnmeront. 
grandifl6rm,  Willd.  Height  2-3  ft.:  lvs.  elliptic-ob- 
long, serrulate,  all  sessile;  upper  ones  subcordstr; 
lower  ones  2—4  in.  long :  glands  numerous :  bead* 
.'t1^— 1  in.  across.  Himalayas,  Caucasus.  O.F.  6:406.- 
Cult.  but  not  advertised.  Earliest  blooming  Inula  in 
cult.  Bears  orange-yellow  flu.  5  in.  across  in  June,  and 
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gf— 1-lAa*,  Willd.  Height  2-3  ft. :  lower  lvs.  oblong 
spatuiate,  long-attenuate  at  the  base,  the  uppermost  ob- 
long with  a  subcordate-decurrent  bast-,  ull  entire  or 
very  obsoletely  denticulate:  glands  remote.  Caucasus. 
B.R.  4:334.  B.  M.  1907.  On.  22.  p.  234  ;  2.'..  p.  101; 
49:1047  and  p.  7.    J.H.  III.  35:153.    R.H.  1881,  p.  419. 


"KM.  33:541  and  38:477. -Keller  says  It  has  deep  golden 
yellow,  fringed,  half  drooping  rays.  Ray*  are  commonly 
said  to  be  entire,  but  B.M.  1907  shows  2  minute  teeth, 
and  in  B.R.  4:334  the  fringes  are  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long.  This  is  said  to  be  the  only  cult,  species 
that  does  not  seed  freely.  The  Garden  pictures  an 
orange  variety. 

Hookflri,  C.  B.  Clarke.  Height  1-2  ft.:  Ivs.  3-4  In. 
long,  sessile  or  narrowed  into  very  short  petioles,  ob- 
long-laneeolote,  acute  at  the  bane,  minutely  toothed, 
glandular:  heads  2%-3S  in.  across;  rays  " pale  yellow," 
according  to  Hooker.  Himalayas.  B.M.  6411  (rays  pure 
yllow).  —  Fls.  orange-yellow,  according  to  J.  W.  Man- 
ning. J.  B.  Keller  says  it  flowers  in  Aug.  and  Sept.,  and 
has  bright  yellow  fringed  rays.  However,  in  B.M.  0411 
the  rays  have  only  3  minute  teeth. 

IB.  Oultr  involueml  parti  lanceolate  and  leafy, 

kirta.  Linn.  Lrs.  netted-velned,  lanceolate  or  ovate- 
oblong,  the  lowest  narrowed  at  the  base,  the  others 
rounded  at  the  base  and  half  -clasping.  Eu.,  N.  Asia. 
—  Keller  says  it  grows  15-18  in.  high  and  fls.  July-Aug. 

MmUAUa,  Linn.  Lrs.  with  numerous  somewhat  par- 
allel nerves,  narrowly  linear-lanceolate,  invnlucral  parts 
oppressed,  not  spreading.  Eu.,  N.Asia.  G.M.  41:559.— 
Keller  says  it  grows  6-8  in.  high  and  fls.  July-Aug.  Rock- 
ery plant;  blooms  first  year  from  seed  if  sown  early. 

W.  M. 

IOCHBdMA  (Greek,  violet  colored).  Solanaeetr.  This 
genus  includes  2  handsome  flowering  shrubs  cult,  out- 
doors in  8.  Calif,  and  under  glass  in  Europe.  They  are 
tall -growing,  and  bear  clusters  of  as  many  as  20  tubular, 
drooping  fls..  each  1-1 H  in.  long  and  less  than  V.  in. 
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across  at  the  mouth,  which  seems  to  have  10  short  lobes, 
but  5  of  these  are  shorter,  and  are  really  appendages  in 
the  sinuses  between  the  5  typical  lobes.  lochroina  Is  a 
genus  of  about  18  American  species,  mostly  tropical  and 
South  American  :  trees  or  shrubs  :  Ivs.  entire,  usually 
large:  fls.  violet,  blue,  white,  yellowish  or  scarlet:  ber- 
ries globose  or  ovoid,  pulpy. 

A.  Fls.  indigo-blue. 
lanoeolita,  Miers.  Shrub,  4-5  ft.  high  (taller  in 
Calif.),  the  young  branches  herbaceous  and  downy, 
with  stellate  hairs:  Ivs.  alternate,  oval  or  elliptic-lan- 
ceolate, acute,  entire,  tapering  below  Into  a  long  petiole: 
umbels  supra-axillary  and  terminal.  Eqnador.  B.M.  4338 
and  F.8.  4:309  (as  Vhanesthes  laneeolatn). 

aa.  Fls.  scarlet  or  orange-scarlet. 

fuchtioidei,  Miers.  Lvs.  often  clustered,  obovate,  very 
obtuse,  tapering  at  the  base  into  a  short  petiole.  Peru. 
B.M.  4149  (as  Lyeium  fucksioides). 

10NIDIUM.  For  /.  coneolor,  see  Solea. 

I0H0P8IDI0M  (Greek,  violet  like).  Cruciferat.  I. 
aeault  Is  a  pretty,  tufted  little  plant,  growing  2  or  3 
Inches  high  and  bearing  numerous  small  4-petaled,  lilao 
fls.  from  spring  to  fall.  It  Is  a  half-hardy  perennial 
from  Spain  and  N.  Africa,  but  is  treated  as  an  annual. 
It  is  desirable  for  edgings  in  moist,  shady  places,  and 
for  rockeries.  In  rich  garden  soil  the  plants  make 
numerous  runners.  The  fls.  are  about  %  in.  across,  1  on 
each  stalk.  They  open  white  and  turn  lilac.  The  plant 
has  been  advertised  as  the  Diamond  Flower  by  seeds- 
men. This  plant  is  referred  by  Index  Kewensis  to 
Cochlearia,  a  genus  whose  limits  are  very  uncertain. 

acadle,  Reichb.  {t'ocklearia  aeaulis,  Desf.  (.  Lvs. 
ovate-rotund,  heart-shaped  at  the  base  ;  petioles  pro- 
portionately very  long:  pods  subrotund,  notched.  B.R. 
32:51.  w.  M. 

ION0P8I8  (Greek,  violet-like).  Orthidaeea.  A  small 
genus  of  epiphytic  orchids,  numbering  about  10  species, 
many  of  which  can  probably  be  reduced  to  varieties  of  a 
few  species.  Most  of  the  species  are  insigniflcant,  only 
one  or  two  being  cultivated.  The  fine  specimen  of  /. 
pinirulata  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  has  a 
panicle  10  in.  long,  8!i  in.  wide,  with  5  branches,  and 
about  80  fls.,  each  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across  and 
chiefly  white,  with  violet  markings  near  the  center  and 
a  dash  of  yellow.  In  its  native  country  it  is  said  to  re- 
main in  attractive  condition  from  Sept.  to  May.  The  fls. 
are  produced  so  freely  and  over  so  long  a  period  that  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  destroy  the  flower  spikes, 
which  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of  Ivs. 
Tho  plants  succeed  in  the  w ami  house  under  the  same 
treatment  as  Burlingtonias  or  the  more  delicate  Oncid- 
iuius. 

Ionopsis  consists  of  tropical  herbs  without  pseudo- 
bulbs,  having  very  short  stems,  with  few,  narrow, 
sheathing,  coriaceous  Ivs.:  sepals  subequal,  erect, 
spreading,  the  dorsal  one  free,  the  lateral  ones  united 
into  a  short  spur  behind;  petals  like  the  dorsal  sepals; 
labellum  united  to  the  base  of  the  column,  middle  lobe 
large,  expanded,  2-3  times  as  long  as  the  sepals,  2-lobcd; 
column  short:  pollinia  2:  fls.  small,  in  simple  racemes 
or  much-branched  panicles. 

panieulata,  Llndl.  Lvs.  thick  and  channelled,  linear 
lanceolate,  keeled,  2-3  in  a  cluster  and  about  0  in.  long: 
pnnicle  much  branched  and  spreading,  loaded  with  In- 
numerable fls.  of  a  delicate  texture:  sepals  and  petals 
very  short,  sharp-pointed,  the  petals  wider;  labellum 
very  large,  pubescent  at  base,  with  a  2-lobed  rounded 
limb,  which  in  some  is  almost  entirely  white,  while  in 
others  it  has  a  spot  of  purple  or  yellow  on  the  disk. 
Winter.  Brazil.  B.M.  6541.  F.S.  22:2333  A. F.  6:631.- 
Very  variable. 

utricnlarioldM,  Llndl.  Lvs.  and  general  habit  as  in 
the  last:  sepals  and  petals  bluntish;  spur  short;  la- 
bellum almost  twice  as  long  as  the  petals;  lobes  snb- 
quadrate-rounded,  white,  streaked  with  red  veins. 
Jamaica.  h.  Hassklbrino. 

The  best  means  of  culture  for  the  successful  growing 
of  these  beautiful  though  delicate  orchids  is  in  shallow 
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pans,  with  plenty  of  small  broken  coal  cinders  for  drain- 
age, covero I  with  the  fine  particle*  of  fern  root  and 
chopped  sphagnum  gathered  from  the  upland  meadow*. 
Plenty  of  boat  and  moisture  during  the  growing  season 
are  essential.  Rest  them  in  winter  at  a  temperature  of 
60a  to  5au  F.  William  Mathews. 

IOWA,  HORTICULTURE  IH.  Pig.  1165.  Iowa  is 
nearly  u  rectangle,  about  200  miles  north  and  south 
between  the  parallels  40°  36'  and  43°  30* ,  and  300  miles 
east  and  west,  bordered  on  the  east  by  the  Mississippi 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Missouri  and  the  Big  Sioux  riv- 
ers. Its  extreme  elevations  are  44 1  feet  in  the  southeast 
corner,  and  1.C94  at  the  highest  point  near  the  northwest 
corner,  the  average  elevation  being  about  800  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  surface  is  a  gentle,  undulating,  grassy 
plain,  well  drained  by  numerous  streams  discharging 
Into  the  rivers  on  its  borders.  All  these  streams  are 
bordered  more  or  less  broadly  with  belts  of  native  tim- 
ber, often  many  mites  in  width  along  the  larger  ones. 
The  divide  between  the  streams  falling  eastwardly  and 
those  falling  westwardly  is  a  line  running  from  a  little 
east  of  the  northwest  comer  southwardly  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  state  at  the  Missouri  line,  draining  three- 
fourths  of  the  state  into  the  Mississippi  and  one-fourth 
westwardly.  The  entire  surface,  except  a  short  and  nar- 
row belt  along  the  Mississippi  at  the  northeast  corner, 
is  found  deeply  covered  with  glacial  drift,  the  depth 
varying  from  a  few  feet  to  200  feet  or  more.  In  about 
half  the  state  this  drift  Is  overlaid  more  or  less  deeply 
with  the  peculiar  deposit  called  loess,  this  being  mainly 
in  the  south,  extending  farther  north  on  the  west,  as 
shown  by  the  map. 

There  are  no  regions  the  slzo  of  Iowa  which  contain 
fewer  acres  unfit  for  agriculture.  Agriculture  is  as  profi- 
table in  northern  Iowa  as  in  the  southern  part.  Hortlcul- 
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ture.  however,  has  had  a  greater  development  in  the 
southern  and  southwestern  counties,  tho  region  of  the 
f  ruit-Uearing  loess.  It  Is  not  attempted  to  draw  n  hard  and 
fast  line  below  which  fruit-growing  U  easy  and  above 
which  it  is  difficult,  but  only  to  Indicate,  in  a  general  way, 
that  in  the  north  and  increasing  with  thedlstance,  greater 
care  must  be  used  in  selecting  situations  and  varieties 
in  culture  and  in  protection. 

If  safe  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  native 
fruits  and  nuts  found  in  Iowa,  the  state  has  great  horti- 
cultural adaptabilities.  The  native  nuts,  the  walnuts, 
black  and  white,  the  hickories  and  hazelnuts,  are  abun- 
dant and  of  high  quality,  and  the  pecan  is  found  along 
the  Mississippi.  The  fruits,  especially  the  currants, 
raspberries,  apples  and  plums,  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  natives  found  in  Europe,  and  the  plums  greatly 
excel.  It  cannot  bo  doubted  that  they  will  soon  he  devel- 
oped into  varieties  fit  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  tastes. 
Many  hybrids  have  hern  secured  between  the  native  and 
tho  cultivated  apples  descended  from  Europe,  and  this 
line  of  work,  hitherto  neglected,  is  believed  to  promise 
a  race  of  apples  entirely  adapted  to  the  inlor-continental 
climatic  conditions  of  the  region 

The  apples  of  Europe,  and  their  descendants,  origi- 
nating along  the  eastern  seaboard,  have  not  been  found 
entirely  successful  over  tho  r«-i.'i«n  of  broader  prairies, 
but  have  succeeded  best  in  the  southern  half  of  the 


state,  ana  especially  on  or  near  the  timbered  lands. 
Here,  commercial  orcharding  has  had  its  greatest  devel- 
opment. This  Industry  is  so  young  that  statistics 
have  not  been  systematically  gathered,  but  in  the  most 
favored  localities  apple  crops  to  the  value  of  flOO  a  year 
per  acre  are  not  uncommon.  Pruit,  to  the  value  of  more 
than  $350,000,  has  been  reported  as  the  product  of  s 
single  county  In  one  year,  this  being  mainly  of  winter 
apples,  the  surplus  finding  markets  in  the  Northwest, 
in  the  East,  and  In  foreign  countries. 

In  isolated  localities,  commercial  apple-growing  ha» 
been  fully  as  successful  in  the  north,  but  has  neee«- 
sarily  been  cou lined  to  a  few  sorts,  chiefly  two,  th« 
Oldenburg  and  the  Wealthy.  It  has  always  been  f^uni 
that  the  long-keeping  sorts  of  highest  quality  have  been 
fastidious  in  choice  of  location  in  the  aouth,  and  sti'l 
more  so  northward,  where  early  maturing  sorts  art 
more  successful. 

Pear-growing  Is  everywhere  difficult.  Much  time 
and  money  have  been  spent  with  eastern  and  foreign 
varieties  without  satisfaction.  This  fruit  is  profltaWr 
grown  in  a  few  localities  only,  and  under  management 
of  exceptional  skill.  A  race  of  prairie  born  seedling 
must,  apparently,  be  grown  to  insure  success. 

With  plums,  the  reverse  is  true.  A  generation  of  turn 
tried  to  acclimatize  the  plums  of  Europe,  and  lately  the 
effort  has  been  extended  to  tho  Japanese,  but  without 
satisfaction  ;  in  fact,  no  others  succeed  in  competition 
with  the  natives  of  the  soil.  These,  and  especially  the 
Americana  types,  are  so  well  adapted,  so  profusely  pro 
ductive  of  such  handsome  and  good  fruit,  that  even  »♦ 
they  came  from  the  hand  of  nature,  they  have  taken  sub- 
stantial possession  of  the  nurseries  and  orchards  of  tl>» 
state.  Such  flattering  successes  bavo  followed  the  first 
attempts  to  grow  them  for  market,  that  the  industry  i* 
fast  assuming  large  proportions.  New  and  Improved 
varieties  of  larger  size  and  finer  quality  are  offer*! 
every  year,  and  a  bright  future  for  that  fruit  is  assure! 

Of  cherries,  only  the  sour  sorts  succeed,  and  little, 
effort  has  been  made  to  breed  sweet  varieties  better 
adapted  to  prairie  conditions.  Commercial  cherry-grot 
Ing  is  successful  in  the  southern  half  of  the  suite,  an! 
is  rapidly  increasing. 

Peaches  have  been  grown  in  limited  quantities  in  t»ie 
southeast  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  state.  By 
seedling  selection,  tho  limit  of  success  is  gradnsllr 
extending  northward  and  now  reaches  to  the  middle  of 
the  state,  but  ouly  for  home  use,  as  yet. 

The  quince  and  the  apricot  cannot  be  said  to  succeed 
in  Iowa.  The  former  is  liable  to  root-kill. 

The  grape  flourishes  and  ripens  in  profusion,  espe- 
cially in  the  south,  whence  it  is  shipped  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

The  currant,  the  gooseberry,  the  raspberry,  the  black- 
berry and  the  strawberry  flourish  in  every*  part  of  the 
state,  requiring  more  favorablo  situations  and  greater 
care  in  the  north.  In  some  localities  the  native  g»«e- 
berry  has  been  cultivated  in  preference  to  the  best  east 
ern  varieties,  while  European  sorts  have  very  limited 
success.  The  greatest  difficulty  the  f  nil  t-  grower  of  lows 
has  had,  and  still  has  to  contend  against,  is  that  be  has 
been  compelled  to  choose  between  varieties  all  of  whirh 
had  originated  far  from  his  place  of  fruitage,  and  u«a 
ally  nnder  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  so  different  that 
the  chances  have  been  strongly  against  success  ben- 
It  Is  only  of  late  that  those  who  have  insisted  thit 
prairie  regions  shonld  breed  and  select  for  them»elvr« 
races  of  fruit  from  seeds  planted  ami  grown  under  thnr 
own  peculiar  conditions,  hove  found  a  patient  beartTit 
With  intelligent  effort  along  this  line,  the  future  |s  full 
of  promise  that  the  horticulture  of  Iowa  may  be  broarM 
to  the  high  level  now  held  by  Its  agriculture. 

An  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  Russian  fm  '« 
Into  Iowa  ami  other  parts  of  the  North,  will  be  found 
under  Pomology.  q  i,  Watbocj. 

IPECAC.  The  root  of  CtpknFliM  rprrarnnnhn  (now  re- 
ferred to  Psyrhotn'n  \.  a  Brazilian  plant  not  cultivated  ia 
N.  America.  Por  wild  or  American  Ipecac,  see  6i/lf»"i 
stipulacta. 

IP0MIEA  I  according  to  Linn,  from  ins,  bindweed,  atwi 
»o»i..«V«,  like,  because  of  its  resemblance  to  Convolvu- 
lus ;  but  Ips  is  a  worm).   Including  Batatas,  CalW 
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tion,  Mina,  Pkarbiti*  and  (Juamocltt.  Convolvulacea . 
Mcrnino-Uloby.  MoovrwvixH.  Over  300  specie*  of 
annual  or  perennial  herb*,  mostly  twining,  rarely  trees 
(<».K.  7:364)  or  shrubs,  widely  distributed  in  tropical  and 
temperate  regions.  They  are  remarkable  for  easy  cul- 
ture, quick  growth  and  t>eautiful  (lowers;  bence  the 
pnua  iiit'ludes  several  of  our  most  popular  plants  for 
covering  verandaa  and  screening  unsightly  objects. 

The  generic  characters  of  Iponicea  are  not  clearly 
defined.  The  list  of  synonyms  given  above  is  a  record 
of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  find  constant  characters  by 
which  this  large  and  variable  genus  may  be  separated 
into  smaller  and  moredefinite  groups.  It  is  distinguished 
from  Convolvulus,  its  nearest  ally,  by  having  but  1  capi- 
tate or  2-3  globose  stigmas,  while  Convolvulus  has  'i 
linear  or  ovate  stigmas.  Stem  mostly  slender,  twining 
or  climbing,  sometimes  prostrate,  diffuse  or  erect ; 
leaves  alternate,  entire,  lobed  or  parted,  often  varying 
greatly  on  the  same  plant  ;  flowers  usually  showy,  borne 
singly  or  in  cymes  on  axillary  peduncles  ;  corolla  fun- 
nelfonn,  salverform  or  bell-shaped  (in  one  species 
bag-shaped),  the  limb  sometimes  entire,  but  usually 

5  angled  or  5-loUed,  red,  purple,  blue,  white  or  yellow, 
in  various  shades  and  mixtures ;  calyx  without  the  bracts 
at  the  base,  which  appear  in  some  species  of  Convol- 
vulus, but  the  outer  sepals  are  commonly  larger.  The 
flowers  of  most  species  open  in  parly  morning  and  last 
bat  a  few  hours  under  bright  sunlight,  hence  the  popu- 
lar name.  A  few  open  only  at  night-fall. 

"The  Japanese  Morning-Olories,"  also  called  "Impe- 
rial "  and  "Emperor"  Morning-Glories,  were  introduced 
to  the  American  trade  from  Japan  in  1895.  They  are 
probably  selected  strains  of  /.  hrderacta,  although  some 
botanists  consider  them  to  be  of  hybrid  origin,  possibly 
/.  kedtratea  X  rubro-rarutra .  Maxlmowics  referred 
them  to  /.  hrdrrnrea,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  more 
reasonable  disposition.  The  culture  of  the  "asagoa"  in 
Japan  amounted  to  a  popular  crate  about  1M0.  the 
equivalent  of  $14  to  $18  sometimes  being  paid  for  a 
single  seed  of  the  rare  sorts.  With  political  disturbances 
came  a  decline  of  interest,  but  more  recently  the  popu- 
lar fancy  for  Morning-lilorics  has  again  revived.  The 
Japanese  gardeners  grow  their  plants  almost  entirely  in 
pots,  and  by  constant  attention  have  made  them  vary 
into  many  curious  oddities  in  flower  and  foliage.  Several 
finely  illustrated  books  on  the  Morning  Glory  alone  are 
published  inJapan.  See also"Century  Magazine, "55:281 
1 1**J7).  The  Japanese  Ipomo?as  are  sold  in  this  country 
mostly  In  strains,  each  package  of  seed  giving  (lowers  of 
many  forms  and  colors.  There  are  some  Inferior  strains 
ofTcred,  and  the  flowers  from  these  are  often  disappoint- 
ing: ;  yet  as  a  clans  the  Japanese  Morning-Glories  are 
the  most  gorgeous  and  versatile  of  garden  Ipoma-as. 
If  the  seeds  are  notched  they  will  generally  bloom  in 

6  weeks  from  sowing. 

Morulng-Glorics  are  among  the  least  exacting  of  gar- 
den plants  as  regards  soil  and  site.  Most  species  love  a 
strong  soil  and  sunny  site,  with  plenty  of  water ;  but 
they  will  make  the  best  of  much  that  is  uncongenial. 
The  seeds  of  the  annual  kinds  may  be  sown  directly  out- 
of  doors,  but  are  preferably  started  indoors,  at  least  in 
the  North.  If  the  plants  arc  allowed  to  become  slightly 
pot-bound  before  being  transplanted,  they  will  come 
into  bloom  earlier.  Germination  may  be  hastened  and 
also  made  more  certain  by  filing  a  small  notch  in  each 
s*-*d,  or  by  soaking  the  seeds  in  warm  water  about  2 
hours.  The  "Moonllower"  and  the  "Japanese  Morning- 
Glories  "  particularly  are  liable  to  germinate  poorly  un- 
less these  precautions  are  taken. 

The  perennial  I|K>m<ras  are  grown  from  seeds  in  some 
ca«es.  but  mostly  from  cuttings  of  well  ripened  wood, 
layers,  or  division  of  (he  rootstocks.  Some  of  the  green- 
house species,  notably  /.  Horufnllitr.  rarely  produce 
»<-ed  and  are  rooted  from  stem-cuttings  with  great  dlffi- 
eultv.  These  are  often  propagsted  successfully  by 
gruftiDg  well  ripeued  shoots  on  pieces  of  t heir  own 
roots,  or  the  roots  of  /.  panduruta .  I.  trrnata  roots 
from  cuttings  more  readily,  and  /.  I*ari  and  /.  Jala  pa 
are  easily  propagated  from  cuttings. 

The  rapid  growth  and  dense  foliage  of  roost  garden 
Ipoino>as  make  them  especially  valuable  for  covering 
ar'ors,  verandas,  walls,  and  for  screening  unsightly 
object*.    /.  purpurea,  /.  rubro-tarulra ,  /.  hedrracra 


and  I.  Quamoclit  are  the  most  popular  annual  species 
for  this  purpose;  and  /.  Leari,  tetota  and  pandurata 
are  among  the  best  perennials.  In  the  South,  the  peren 
Dials  muy  be  carried  through  the  winter  ouuide  by  cut- 
ting off  the  stems  and  mulching  the  roots  heavily  in  the 
fall ;  in  the  North  the  tubers  should  be  taken  up  and 
wintered  like  Dahlias,  keeping  them  perfectly  dry  In  a 
cool  greenhouse  or  frost-proof  cellar.  /.  Irptophylla 
is  valuable  for  very  dry  soils.  /.  Bona-nox  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  every  garden. 

The  tender  perennials  are  seen  to  advantage  when 
trained  to  pillars,  trellises,  or  along  the  roof  of  a  green- 
house. Their  roots  should  be  given  plenty  of  room  to 
forage  and  their  tops  to  spread.  /.  Hortfallia  and  its 
closely  related  species,  /.  trrnata,  are  very  satisfactory 
for  this  purpose.  After  flowering  the  strong  shoots 
should  be  cut  back  and  the  plant  rested.  Several  spe- 
cies, particularly  /.  Zrtari,  rubrH-rrrruIra  and  htderaeea, 
make  excellent  pot-plants  if  they  are  kept  somewhat 
pot-bound  to  Induce  flowering.  The  roots  of  nearly  all 
the  perennial  species  are  more  or  less  purgative  ;  par- 
ticularly /.  Purga,  from  which  comes  the  Jalap  of  com- 
merce, /.  Jala  pa  and  1.  eathartira.  I.  Batatas  is  the 
common  sweet  potato. 

The  trade  names  of  Iponuras  are  endlessly  mixed. 
Thus,  /.  Sir  Tirana  of  the  catalogues  may  be  /.  htdt- 
rarra,  /.  digitata,  I.  Jalapa,  J.  Iiona-nox,  I.  Ltari  or 
/.  rubra  ra-rulra  ;  but  is  rarely  the  true  /.  Mtxicana  of 
Gray.  "Moonflower"  is  often  applied  Indiscriminately 


1166.  Ipomeea  Ouamoclit  (X  X) 


to  several  species  of  Iponwa,  but  it  should  be  restricted 
to  /.  liona  uoi  and  /.  gra udi flora .  It  is  evident  that 
most  of  the  plants  now  sold  as  /.  granditlora  are  forms 
of  /.  Houauar  ;  but  a  few  of  the  smaller  and  inferior 
types  aretlie  true  /.  granditlora  of  Lamarck.  /.  hybrida 
is  a  trade  name  for  strains  of  /.  purpurea  and  /.  rubra- 
nrrulra.  The  "Tree  Iporoa-a"  is  /.  tittulosa.  The 
"Japanese"  or  "Imperial"  Mornlng-Glories  may  be 
referred  to    /.  hrdtmtta.    Other  popular  catalogue 
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names  are  :  Double  Morning-lilory  i*  mostly  [.purpu- 
rea, tl.pl.;  Brazilian  Morning-lilory  is  f.selosa;  Hardy 
or  Perennial  Moonflower  is  /.  pandurata  ;  Iponwa 
Heavenly  Bine  In  /.  rubro  nrrulea. 

INt»EX. 

nnirustifolia,  0.  Hunkrri,  8.  patmala.  11 

Kntatas.25  Horsfalliav  12,  pandurata.  is 

Kona-nox.  21.  Hubrri.2.  paniculata.  II 

Hona-nox,  22.  hybrida,  3,  8.  Perringiana.  IV 

Honartensi*.  15.  insignis.  11.  Pe*-r»iirn-,  21. 

Rriggsii,  12.  iinuerialis.  4.  Purip»,  38, 

ehrysantha,  23.  .talspn,  30.  purpurea,  :\. 

chryseldes,  23.  kermesina.  J,  Qaarais-llt.  2 

roeeinea,  7.  Leari.  19.  rubrorwrulea.  M. 

Ihckensoni,  3.  leptopliylls,  17  AVHoicii.  15. 

digital*,  11.  limbata.  4.  setoxa,  14. 

disseela. U.  Lindheime rl.  10.  linitata.  ». 

h'erramtiana,  4.  Lindleynna,  10.  sinuata.  » 

/iriMia.  15.  fofa/a.  1  ternsta.  13 

tilieaulis.  6.  manVirna.  21.  TVxaria.  IB. 

tMulosa,  16.  Me»t<-ana,  4.  5,  H.  In.   Tkompsoniana.  13 

fiiindflli,  lfl.  11.20.21.  rorin.  3. 

Krauditlorn.  22  J/u-Aauxi,  20  versicolor.  1. 

geanditlora.  21.  .Vi/.  1.  rtn/acM-jfrui/a,  .'I 

hederaeea.  4.  nnrtitlora,  21.  \Voleottiana,  27 

hederifolia.  7.  noetiphyton.  21. 

a.  Plant  annual:  roots  not  tuberous. 
li.  /7».  HMmrrcMs,  in  /o«j/  *ror- 
pioid  racemes  ;    corolla  a 
ttag-shaped  tubr,  rontraetrd 

at  the  month   1.  versicolor 

mi.  A'/*,  borne  singly  or  few  in 
loose  cymes  ;  rorolla  ex- 
panded into  a  limb. 

•  ■.  Lis.  pinnately  divided  in- 

to many  thread-like  seg- 
ments   '>.  Quamoclit 

''«'.  Lvs.  entire  or  lobed,  not 
divided. 
P.  Stem  hairy. 

E,  Lvs.  broad-ovate,  cor- 
date, entire   :(.  purpurea 

HE.  Lvs.    ungulate  or 

deeply  3-tobed          4.  hederacea 

5.  r 

ni>.  Stem  not  hairy. 

K.  Lvs.  linear  or  lanceo- 
late, snb-sessile  ...  G. 
KM.  Lvs.  ovate  cordate  to 
hastate:  petioled. 
T.  FIs.   usually  less 
than  l  in.  across; 
scarlet  or  orange.  7. 
rv.  FIs.  usually  over 
■fin.  across:  red, 
blue  or  purple  .  .  H. 
a  \.  Plant  perennial,  icith  targe  fleshy 
rootstock*. 
».  Lis.  palmntely  divided  into 
r-7  segments. 

•  .  Stem  and  petioles  hnin/  ..  9.  tinuata 

10. 

iv.  Stem     and    petioles  not 
hairy, 

n.  Peduncles  longer  than 

the  petioles..  11.  digitata 

int.  Peduncles  equaling  the 
petioles. 
Pis.   red:    leaf  seg- 
ments sessile, taper- 
ing  to   both  ends, 

ma  rgin  irn  vy  12. 

r.r..  Pis.  ichite;  leaf  seg- 
ments stalked,  not 
tapering  to  the  ends. 
Margin  not  fcavy..\".\. 
mi.  Lvs.  mtire,  ungulate  or  lobed, 
not  divided. 
<■.  Stem,  lvs.  and  peduncles 
densely  hairy. 
n.  Corolla  salverform,  the 
lobes     pointed:  leaf 
lubes  ar,t  in  i  note,  sin- 
uately  toothed  14. 
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ui).  Corolla  funnel  form,  the 
lobes  obtuse:  leaf  lobes 
unequal,  blunt,  entire.  15. 
«•"'.  Plant  not  hairy. 

l>.  Stem  erect  or  ascending, 
not  trailing  or  climb- 
ing. 

E.  Lvs.  rortlate  to  sub- 
sagittate,  longpeti- 
oled,  acuminate, 
pubescent  beneath  . .  16. 
EE.  Lvs.  linear,  very 
short-petiole  d, 
acute,  not  pubes- 
cent beneath  17. 

iu>.  Stem  trailing,  climbing, 
or  twining. 
K.  //v*.  pale  beneath, 
r.  FIs.   white,  icith 
purple  throat...  18. 
rr.  FIs.  lilac  to  dark 

purple  19.  Lead 

KK.  Lvs.  not  pale  beneath, 
v.  FIs.    opening  at 

night  20.  Jalap* 

21.  ~ 


rr.  Fit.  opening  in  the 
morning. 
o.  Corolla  yellow. 23.  ehrruidei 
oo.  Corolla  purple. 
H.  Lrs.  notched 

at  the  end.2l. 
HH.  Lrs.  acute  or 

acuminate. 25.  Batata* 
2ii.  Purga 

AAA.  Plant  perennial  by  a  woody  stem.  27.  WolcOttiaU 

1.  ▼vrrioolor,  Meissn.  {Ulna  lobdta,  Liar,  et  Lex.).  \ 
vigorous  climber,  15-20  ft.  high  :  lvs.  with  a  cordat. 
base,  .'t  lobed,  the  midille  lobe  longest  and  narrowed  br 
low:  Ms.  in.  wide,  opening  rich  crimson,  kk* 
fading  to  pale  vellow.  Julv-Sept.  Mex.  Un.  3»i.  p.  43*. 
437:39:792.  K.H.  18»7,  p.  ii>.  (i.C.  II.  2(>:<«4. 6S5.  P  JI 
10:100.  V.  10:34,  35.  B.H.  28:24. -Distinguished  from 
all  other  Ipomn-a*  by  its  bag  shaped  corolla  and  «-«r 
ploid  inflorescence.  It  is  a  very  free  bloomer,  and  ie- 
servedly  popular. 

2.  Quamoclit,  Linn.  iQudmoclit  vulgaris,  Choi-v. 
fvi-REss-visK.  Indian  Pink.  Pig.  1  lilti.  Stem  »mv'th. 
slender,  twining  to  a  height  of  10-20  ft.:  lvs.  short  pen 
olid  or  sessile:  peduncles  few-lid.,  commonly  nwh 
longer  than  the  petioles:  corolla  1-1 in.  lonjt. 'scarlet, 
the  tube  narrowly  funnelfonn,  iniiated  al>ove;  the  lnc.lv 
nearly  flat,51obed.  .luly-Oet.  Naturalixed  from  tropitsl 
America,  Va.  to  Kla.,  west  to  Kan.  and  T»'X.;  sparing' 
escuped  from  cultivation  farther  north.  B.M.  214.  *irJ. 
29::i3.  —  Beautiful  in  dower  and  foliage.  Var.  alba. 
Hort.,  has  white  tis. 

3.  purpurea,  Roth.  (Conrilvulus  ma  jus.  Hort.  t'»« 
vAlrnlus  purpureas,  Linn.).  Tall  MiiBXiNoGumv 
KiK.  1H17.  Stem  trailiiiK  or  twining  for  4-10  ft.,  brmticti 
Ing  from  the  base  :  peduncles  slender.  1-o-tM.,  ofUt 
Ioiiioit  than  the  petioles:  corolla  1-2  in.  lonir,  lipht 
purple,  pink  and  diversely  variegated.  July-Sept.  Trcp 
America.  Ksca|>ed  from  gardens  to  waste  pl«.-e«.  Can 
to  Kla.,  west  to  Neb.  and  Tex.;  widelv  distributed  in 
most  trop.  region*.  B.M.  113,  1005,  lliK2;  On.  21.  p  -'**'■ 
27,  p.  473. -One  of  the  most  popular  of  garden  snnuj1- 
Some  of  its  varieties  resemble  the  entire  leaved  form*  ' 
/ .Ar(/cr<irrrj.bnt  may  be  distinguished  by  their  ]oncr»3>: 
more  slender  peduncles,  umtiellate  pedi'reN,  and  nM<mt 
acute  sepals  without  the  long  tip  usually  found  on  / 
hederacca.  Seeds  ripen  freely  on  cultivated  varied*- 
and  may  be  gathered  for  future  sowinir*.  Anionic 
host  of  ganlen  forms  are:  aiba,  white:  »tn>-e*rti«i 
dark  blue  ;  atrosanKruinsa,  dark  porpl.  :  aiorea,  *t* 
blue:  eanninata,  Unlit  crimson:  Dlckemoni  |  Piar*''" 
hlspida,  var.  Dickensoni\,  aiure  blue;  Htbwri  \I.H* 
beri,  var.  variegAta,  Hort.  I.  Lvs.  marked  with  silver. 
white,  Us.  variously  colored  aud  margined  with  whit* 
kennetioa  f  I.  kermesina),  scarlel  ; 
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▼aria,  a  trade  name  for  packages  containing  a  mixture 
«f  many  kinds;  vlolacea- striata,  violet- purple.  Tliere 
are  several  double  forms  of  I .  purpitrta.  Var.fl.pl. 
has  very  large  Ivs.  :  flit,  appearing  much  later  than  sin- 
gle varieties,  semi-  or  much-doubled,  bluish  white 
-trvaked  with  light  blue  or  pink.  Int.  1892.  Said  to  be 
vf-ry  floriferous  and  a  good  pot-plant.  U.K.  5:593.  A.tl. 
14:2  46.  Var.  violAeea  fl.  pi.,  Hurt.,  is  entirely  distinct 
from  the  preceding,    (it.  47.  p.  133. 

4.  hede  races,  Jacq.  (A.  Sil,  Roth.  /.  srdora,  Hort. ). 
Stem  twining  or  climbing,  2-8  ft.:  Irs.  2-5  in.  long, 
orate-eordatc,  the  lobes  orate  to  orate-lanceolatc,  entire, 
or  the  lateral  lobes  repnnd  or  denticulate;  the  middle 
lobe  narrowed  at  the  bane:  peduncle  1-3-fid..  mostly 
shorter  than  the  petiole:  corolla  funnelfonn,  the  tube 
usually  white,  the  limb  light  blue,  purple  or  rose,  and 
in  various  combinations  of  the*e  colors;  sepals  hairy, 
Uncewlate,  with  long  and  often  recurred  tips.  .Iuly-Oct. 

Widely  naturaliied  from  trop.  America  in  field*  and 
vt  iatr  placo.  Pa.  to  Fla.,west  to  Neb.  and  Mex.  Per- 
haps natire  in  the  South.  B.B.I  :85;  4 :27ti  (a*  f .  citrulta). 
B.M.  188  (as  Convolvnlu*  Sil).  On. '27,  p.  473.  This  spe 
«-iej»  shows  great  variation  in  the  form  of  its  Irs.,  both 
««n  the  same  plant  and  on  different  plants.  In  some 
forms  formerly  known  as  /.  Xil,  the  Irs.  are  nearly  en- 
tire; in  others  they  are  very  deeply  lobed.  Next  to  /. 
pnrpurea,  this  is  now  the  most  popular  Morning-Olory 
in  cultivation,  and  the  introduction  of  the  improved 
Japanese  strains  will  extend  its  usefulness.  Before  the 
appearance  of  these  oriental  rarietles  in  occidental  gar- 
•  iena,  the  species  had  already  varied  into  many  distinct 
horticultural  varieties;  as  var.  limbatm  (/.  limbdln. 
Hort.  I,  with  the  corolla  violet-purple,  edged  with  white. 
B.M.  5720  (as  Pharbiii*  .Vi/I;  On.  29.  p.  32.  Var.  mar- 
morata  eeslsetiiia,  large  fls..  marbled  and  striped  with 
light  blue;  Ut.  44.  p.  592.  Var.  marmorata  rose*,  fls. 
marbled  with  rose;  (it.  44.  p.7«i.  Var.  folils  marmoratis. 
Irs.  marked  with  yellow,  limb  of  corolla  rose  color.  Var. 
granditlora,  large  blue  fls.  Var.  Ferrandiana.  similar  to 
i»r.  grandiflora.    Aside  from  these  strains,  the  follow- 


ing named  varieties  of  Japanese  lpomo?as  are  offered: 
Antigone,  Irs.  variegated  :  fls.  blue,  with  pink  throat. 
Aglaia,  Irs.  rariegated:  fls.  crimson,  with  white  throat. 
Aaeria,  fls.  dull  copper-red.  Ceres,  like  Aglaia,  but  tls. 
••dged  with  white.  Kuphrosyne,  Irs.  rariegated  :  fls. 
pure  white,  with  pink  throat.  Princess,  fls.  spotted 
with  carmine.   Gt  47.  p.  133.   A  form  with  foliage  dot 
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ted  with  white  is  shown  in  I.H.  43,  p.  75.  The  various 
strains  gire  fls.  which  are  diversely  scalloped,  ruffled, 
fringed,  doubled,  and  show  a  wonderful  range  of  col- 
oring. 

5.  Mexican*,  Gray.  Like  /.  hederaeta.  but  young  Irs. 
entire  or  slightly  angulate,  becoming  deeply  3-lobed  and 


I1M.  Ipomcca  cocdnea  (X  H>    X"  7. 


cordate,  as  in  hederaeea,  the  middle  lobe  broadest : 
peduncles  as  long  or  longer  than  petioles:  corolla  1  In. 
wide,  riolet-purple,  sometimes  with  crimson  plaits.— 
Possibly  this  should  not  be  distinguished  from  /.  kedt- 
raeta.  "The  plants  In  the  tradu  as  /.  Mtzicana  are 
mostly  /.  hrdrrartn,  digitata  and  liona-noz.  I.  Mtzi- 
cana vera,  Hort.;  /.  Mtzicana  grandiflora  alba,  Hort., 
and  /.  Mtzicana  grandiflora  kgbrida,  Hort.,  are  /.  Bona- 
noz  or  /.  grandiflora. 

6.  angustilblia,  Jaeq.  </.  filicaitlU,  Blume).  Stem 
prostrate,  trailing  or  rarely  climbing,  much-branched . 
Irs.  1-3  in.  long,  less  than  1  in.  wide,  glabrous:  pedun- 
cles exceeding  the  petioles,  bearing  1-2  small,  bell- 
shaped  tls.,  which  are  yellowish  white  with  a  purple 
eye.  Aug.,  Sept.  Widely  distributed  in  tropical  Asia, 
Africa  and  America.  B.M.  5426.  B.K.  4:317  (as  /.  rf>n- 
licutata ).  —  Sometimes  grown  in  the  warmhouse,  but 
there  Is  hardly  enough  foliage  to  set  off  the  pretty  dark- 
ey ed  flowers. 

7.  cocdnea,  Linn.  Star  Ipojnt.a.  Fig.  1168.  Stem 
freely  twining  for  10  ft. :  Irs.  slender-petioled,  entire  or 
angulate,  acuminate  :  peduncle  2-6  in.  long,  few-  to 
sereral-fld. :  corolla  in.  wide,  salrerform :  limb  ob- 
scurely lobed,  scarlet  with  a  yellow  throat.  Aug.- Oct. 
Apparently  naturalized  from  tropical  America,  on  rirer 
banks  in  the  middle  and  south  Atlantic  states;  probably 
Indigenous  to  northern  Mex.  and  Ariz.  B.M.  221.  —  Fls. 
are  produced  In  abundance,  but  are  disappointingly 
small.  In  var.  lutea,  Hurt.,  the  fls.  are  entirely  orange, 
or  with  a  tinge  of  scarlet. 

Var.  hederilblia,  llray  (/.  htdrriffdia.  Linn.  Ulna 
mmgulnta.  Hort.).  Fig.  1169.  This  Plains  form  of  the 
species  has  angulate,  3-lobed  or  eren  3-5 -parted  Irs., 
and  fls.  usually  larger.  B.B.  1:9.  B.M.  1769.  I.H.  41. 
p.  159.  — It  is  superior  to  the  type  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. 

8.  rubro-cssrtlea,  nook.  1 1.  IJoAk-rri,  Hort.).  Stem 
tinged  with  purple,  branched,  10-2"  ft.  high:  Irs.  mem 
branaceous,  much-rclned.  short-acuminate  :  peduncle 
fleshy.  3-4-fld.:  fls.  3-4  In.  wide,  the  tuhe  white  and  limb 
red  lie  fore  expanding,  at  length  purple  or  china-blue. 
Aue.-Oet.  Mex.  K.H.  lk"..".:441  (as  l*knrbiti,  rubro- 
ttrrutra).  B.M.  3297.  P.M.  3:99.  (in.  27:493.-()ne  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  annual  climbers.  The  tls.  are 
often  dashed,  blotched  and  shaded  with  rose,  or  sre  en- 
tirely rose.  It  is  likely  to  run  to  rine  when  out-of-doors 
unlet*  the  roots  are  confined  in  a  box  or  pot  to  Induce 
early  flowering.  It  makes  an  excellent  pot-plant  for  the 
greenhouse.  Var.  Hearenly  Blue,  from  Calif.,  was  said 
to  lie  a  cro«s  between  /.  Ijtari  and  I.  versicolor,  but 
prorrs  to  be  a  blue  form  of  /.  rubro-rtrrutta ,  which  is 
especially  valuable  for  rut-fls  Var.  alba,  Hort.,  has 
pure  white  flowers. 
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9.  ainuiU.  Ort.  I I.  disiMa,  Purah,  not  Willd.  /. 
tinitdla,  Hort.).  Stem  somewhat  woody  at  base,  covered 
with  long  yellowish  hairs:  lvs.  iiniooth  or  nearly  so, 
palmately  7-parted,  the  divisions  lanceolate  or  narrowly 
oblong,  more  or  less  slnuatcly  cut  and  toothed:  pedun- 
cle* 1-2-fld.,  longer  than  the  petioles:  lis.  1-2  in.  wide, 
bell-shnpcd,  white  with  purple  center;  calyx  as  long  as 
the  corolla  tube.  June-Sept.  Trop.  Araer.,  and  near 
tbo  coast  from  Oa.  to  Tex.  —  In  Tex.  It  expands  only  2-3 
hours  at  midday,  and  Is  there  called  the  "Noon-flower." 
It  may  be  treated  as  a  cool  bouse  evergreen,  and  is  worth 
growing  for  its  delicate  foliage  alone.  In  the  North  the 
tubers  must  l>e  wintered  Iti  a  cellar. 


10.  Llndhoimeri,  (Jrav  (/.  hrterophj/lla,  Torr.,  not 
Orteg).  Plant  finely  pubescent,  hoary  when  young:  Ivs. 
deeply  5-cleft  or  5-parted,  all  of  the  lobes  or  the  3  In- 
terior ones  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  with  a  much  con- 
tracted base:  peduncle  1-2-fld. :  corolla  long  funnelfonn, 
about  3K  in.  long,  light  blue.  Rocky  soils.  W.  Tex.  to 
N.Mex.  — Var.  Lindleyana,  Hort.  (  /.  Lindltudna,  Hort.), 
has  smaller  Ivs.,  lighter  colored  fls.,  and  is  a  more  pro- 
fuse bloomer.  An  Improvement  on  the  type,  but  more 
tender. 

11.  dlgitata.  Linn.  (  /.  p«ini>nMto,  R.  Br.  J.  palmHtn. 
Hort.,  not  Korsk. ).  Stem  trailing  or  climbing,  2CM0  ft. : 
Ivs.  3-7  in.  wide,  5-7-partcd,  the  segments  elliptic, 
sometimes  spatulate,  entire:  fls.  numerous,  in  a  2- 
branchecl  cyme;  corolla  1 K-3  in.  wide,  broadly  boll- 
shaped,  S-lobed,  pinkish  purple  or  pink  :  seeds  with  a 
dense  tuft  of  dirty  whiU<  wool  springing  from  the  apex. 
Julv-Sept.  Tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  It.  II. 
1*53:381.  B.R.  1:62  and  4:333  (as  /.  PtaUn*x*\.  B.M. 
3085  (as  /.  PlaUnxit).  (ing.  2:  311. -One  of  the  best 
tuberous  -  rooted  lpomo?as  for  the  garden  or  warni- 
house.  In  the  North  it  may  be  used  with  fine  effect 
if  crown  in  a  tub  and  trained  to  an  adjacent  pillar  or 
trellis,  the  vine  being  cut  off  before  front  und  the  tub 
stored .  Further  south  the  tubers  may  be  planted  di- 
rectly In  the  open,  and  will  give  a  profusion  of  bloom 
nearly  all  summer. 

Var.  lnt ignis,  Flort.  (/.  intlgnit,  K>r. ).  Lvs.  not  pal- 
matelv  divided,  nearly  entire  or  lobed,  the  under  sur- 
face sometimes  purplish.  B.M.  1790.  B.R.  1 : 75. -There 
are  few  plants  of  var.  intignit  in  cultivation. 

12.  Horafallln,  Hook.  FU.  many,  in  a  2-branched 
cyme;  rorolln  lieH-shaped,  the  limb  of  5  broad,  rounded 
lobes,  very  showv.  Cosmopolitan  tropics.  B.M.  3315. 
P.M.  3:50.  P.S.  16:1647.  K.W.  1 :29.  -  Perhaps  the  most 
popular  I  pom.  en  for  wlnter-lloweriug  in  a  wamihonse. 
If  well  treated  it  will  climb  2iKM»  ft.,  and  will  bear  hun- 


dreds of  fls.  each  day  in  early  winter.  /.  Bor»MU<r 
may  also  be  grown  out-of-doors,  but  it  will  not  torn* 
Into  bloom  till  late  fall  unless  the  roots  arc  er&m|i'l 
Var.  alba,  Hort.,  is  /.  Umafa ;  Lady  Slate  has  pale 
rose  lis.;  var.  Briggtii  (/.  Briggtii,  Hort.),  or  Ltd? 
Briggi,  is  generally  considered  better  than  the  typ.  for 
most  purposes.  It  is  a  freer  grower  and  bloomi  r.  tbr 
fls.  are  a  rich  magenta-crimson,  and  It  roots  from  rut 
tings  much  more  readily  than  /.  BontallU*.  This  va- 
riety makes  a  fine  plant  in  n  10-in.  pot.  O.M.  37:19 
Var.  Thdmptoni,  or  J.  Thorn  tomidna,  Hort.,  la  J.  Urnctt. 

13.  Urnita,  J  acq.  (/.  ffortfdllia',  var.  dlba,  Hort  /. 
ffortfdllia,  var.  Thomtouidna,  Hort.  /.  Thomtomint, 
Mast.).  Stem  somewhat  woody  at  baae:  Ivs.  usually  3 
parted,  the  segments  elliptic  or  elliptic-oblong,  fleshy, 
smooth:  fls.  trumpet- shaped,  about  2  in.  across.  Oilier 
wise  like  /.  B  ort  fa  Ilia,  of  which  it  is  often  consider*! 
a  variety.  Probably  from  W.  Indies.  O.C.  U.  20:HT. 
P.  1884:118.  On.  35,  p.  440.-Not  considered  quite  i» 
effective  for  greenhouse  culture  as  /.  Horttallia. 

14.  Mtosa,  Ker.  Drauuan  Morning-Globy.  PUnt 
very  vigorous,  branching,  covered  with  stiff  porph'H 
hairs:  lvs.  3-10  In.  wide,  cordate,  angular  or  3-lobed,  the 
middle  lobe  abruptly  contracted  below  into  a  narro* 
neck:  peduncles  many -fid.,  longer  than  the  petiole*: 
fls.  2-4  in.  wide,  salverform,  rose-purple.  Aug.-(Vt 
Brat.  B.R.  4:335.  — An  excellent  free-growing  climber 
for  covering  arbors,  and  especially  valuable  for  mskinr 
a  dense  screen  because  of  its  very  leafy  habit.  In  tie 
latitude  of  New  York  seeds  sown  in  the  open  will  givr 
flowering  plants  in  late  August.  It  may  also  be  treat**: 
as  a  warmhouse  deciduous  twiner.  Var.  Northern  Liftit 
is  said  to  be  a  cross  with  /.  Bona -hoi.  Plant  umuusJU 
vigorous,  often  growing  40-60  ft.:  fls.  lavender-pink. 

15.  Bonarienrii,  Hook.  (1.  HeiMia,  Lindl.  /.Am. 
gidna,  Dammer.  /.  SHloteii,  Penny).  Stem  branching, 
tinged  with  purple  and  covered  with  short  stellate  hsirs: 
Ivs.  deeply  cordate,  3-5-lobcd,  the  middle  lobe  loop-M 
peduncles  several-fld.,  longer  than  the  petioles:  fls.  1S- 
2  in.  wide,  violet  to  lilac,  the  limb  spreading  into  .r>  err 
nate  lobes.  August-October.  Trop.  America  and  Afnrs 
B.M.  3665.  B.R.  27:13.  P.M.  9:25.  (it.  47:1446.-llrr* 
belongs  /.  Sfllowii,  Penny,  and  probably  Hort.,  nt* 
/.  Stlloi,  Mart.,  which  la  a  distinct  species. 

16.  HltQloM,  Mart.  (/.  Ttrdna,  Coulter).  Stem  4-10 
ft.  high,  subshrubby,  branrhiug,  smooth  or  minuteEr 
pubescent:  Ivs.  4-6  in.  long,  thickish,  entire  or  nesrtv 
so:  peduncles  1-2  in.  long,  mostly  shorter  than  the  petr 
oles,  few-many-fld. :  corolla  about  3  in.  long,  bell-shaped, 
pink-purple.  July-Sept.  Brasil;  now  escaped  from  jrir 
dens  in  Mex.  and  southern  United  States.— It  is  known 
to  the  trade  chiefly  as  var.  GoodAUl  {  /.  GoodHli,  Hon.  . 
This  var.  has  lavender-pink  fls.,  with  a  darker  throst, 
anil  Is  apparently  more  floriferous  and  desirable  uW> 
the  type.  It  produces  seed  sparingly,  but  is  easily  rootui 
from  cuttings.  In  the  South  it  Is  hardy  if  the  stem  i« 
cut  down  and  the  roots  mulched :  in  the  North,  the  roots 
must  be  brought  indoors.  Advertised  as  the  "Tree 
Ipouiosa." 

17.  leptophylla,  Torr.  Brim  Moon-Flowbb.  Stem 
2-5  ft.  high,  with  many  slender,  recurving  branches: 
lvs.  2-4  in.  long,  entire:  peduncle  stout,  1-4-fld.,  tun 
ally  shorter  than  the  Ivs.:  corolla  about  3  in.  aerosf- 
funnelform,  rose-pink,  deepening  to  purple  in  the 
throat.  Aug. -Oct.  Prv  plains,  Neb.  and  yVyo..  sooth 
to  Tex.  and  N.  Mex.  —  T* his  species  is  adapted  forvrrr 
dry  places  because  of  its  enormous  tuberous  tt<4 
stocks,  which  often  weigh  100  lbs.  and  extend  into  tte 
subsrtil  for  4  ft.  It  sometimes  thrives  where  no  rain 
has  fallen  for  one  to  three  years.  The  plant  is  beaotitul 
when  in  flower. 

1H.  pandur&ta.  Man-op-the-Eakth.  Wild  Potato- 
vinx.  Stem  2-12  ft.  long:  root  very  long  and  larpe 
20  lbs.) :  Irs.  2-4  In.  long,  long-petioled,  usually  cordate 
and  entire,  occasionally  angulate,  fiddle-ahape  or  htt- 
tately  3-lobed  :  peduncles  1-5  lid.,  commonly  a  little 
longer  than  the  petioles  :  corolla  2-4  in.  wide,  broadJ.' 
funnelform  with  pointed  lobes,  white  with  a  dark  pat' 
pie  throat.  Mav-Scpt.  Dry  soils.  Can.  to  Fla..  west  to 
Mich,  and  Tex.  A.O.  12:637.  R.H.  1893:574.  B.M.  W 
(as  ConralcutHt  randieaut),  1939.  and  Gn.  27.  p  :>-J 
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(both  a*  C.  panduratut).  B.R.  7:588.  —  In  xome  place* 
this  apeciea  is  a  vary  troublesome  weed,  which  in  almost 
impossible  to  exterminate  because  of  Its  long  tuberous 

in  the 


It  can  easily  be  kept  within 
•ten  with  a  little  care,  and  makes  a  very  desirable  plant 
for  covering  an  old  dead  stump  or  back  fence.  The 
chief  merit  of  /.  pandumta  as  a  garden  plant  is  its  har- 
diness; hence  It  Is  often  sold  as  the  "  Hardy"  or  "  Per- 
ennial Moon  flower. "  If  well  mulched  the  roots  will  stand 
26°  below  xero.  There  in  a  double -fld.  form. 

19.  Leari,  Past.  Bwe  Dawn  Fiawer.  Stem  a  very 
rapid  grower,  often  30-40  ft.  long,  somewhat  shrubby  at 
the  base:  lvs.  3-6  in.  long,  cordate,  acute,  mostly  entire 
or  slightly  3-lobed,  variable:  fls.  borne  iu  clusters  of  12- 
30,  opening  in  succession  ;  corolla  4-5  in.  broad,  bell- 
shaped,  deep  lilac,  sometimes  dark  purple  with  Ave 
lijclitt-r  plaits.  Very  beautiful.  Aug.-Oct.  Tropics  of 
both  hemispheres.  P.M.  4:267.  B.M.  3928  (as  Pharbi- 
tit  /M'l  ri  I .  B.R.  27:56  (as  I'karbiti*  Leari).-A  magnif- 
icent species,  for  the  warmhouse,  but  not  usually  satis- 
factory outside,  at  least  in  the  North.  One  plant  is  on 
record  as  producing  00.000  fls.  nt  the  rate  of  300  a  day. 
When  grown  in  the  open  the  fls.  are  likely  to  be  an  un- 
attractive coppery  purple. 

20.  Jalapa.  Pursh  ( I.  Michauxi,  Sweet).  Stem  6-8 
ft.  high,  branched,  slightly  rough,  springing  from  an 
oblong  root  weighing  i-.M  lbs.:  Ivs.  :j-5  in.  long,  ovate- 
cftclaU',  membranaceous,  veiny,  repandor  deeply  lobed, 
purwseent  beneath,  variable:  ns.  3—4  in.  wide,  the  corolla 
Ihv  I  shaped,  with  a  narrow  tube,  rose,  whiteorrose-purple. 
Anit.-Oct.  Mex.  L.B.C  6:518  las  Convolvulus  Jalapa). 
B.M.  1572  (as  Convolvulus  Jalapa).  B.R.  4:342;  8:621. 
—  A  very  ornamental  warmhouse  climlier  and  valuable  for 
the  garden  if  the  tubers  are  started  in  the  greenhouse 
In-fore  being  set  out  ;  otherwise  the  plant  seldom 
blooms  much  before  frost.  The  "Jalap  "of  commerce 
doe-a  not  come  from  this  plant,  hut  from  /.  /*urya.  The 
noU  of  /.  Jala  pa  are  but  slightly  purgative. 

21.  Bona-nox,  Linn.  Moon-flower.  Fig.  1170.  Stem 
10-20  ft.  high:  Ivs.  3-8  in.  long,  cordate  to  hastate,  en- 
tire, angular  or  3-lobed,  acute,  glabrous:  peduncles  2-6 
in.  long,  I-7-tld..  equaling  the  petioles:  corolla  3-6  In. 
long,  4-6  In.  wide,  trumpet-shaped,  pure  white,  some- 
times with  greenish  plaits:  lis.  fragrant,  usually  clos- 
ings in  the  morning,  sometimes  remaining  open  till  noon. 
Aug. -Sept.  American  and  Asiatic  tropics.  B.  M.  752. 
M.  K.  II:  889  (as  /.  latiflora).  On.  21,  p.  2.19;  27.  p.  473. 
V.  10:359.  Known  in  gardens  chiefly  as  var.  ffrandUldra, 
Uort.  (/.  grand  i  flora.  Roxb.  and  Hon.,  not  Lam.), 
which  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  type.  Most  of 

the  large  fld.  and  very 
fragrant  forms  in  culti 
vat  Ion  may  be  re  ferret  I 


may 

^tmet^  f.Li'fZ     *"~  v      here;  the  smaller  forms 
trffe^^****^  X    are  probably  /.  grandi- 
''"  v   flora.  Lam.  Vnr.  grandi  - 

flora  is  also  sold  under 
tin-  following  names:  /. 
I'hildsii,  I.  HOftiphulon, 
I.  nocti flora,  I.  Mexi 
rana  gra  ndi  flora,  /. 
Mexieana  gmndifloru 
alba,  I.  Mexieana 
•/randi flora  vera.  These 
various  trade  names 
represent  strains  of  va- 
rying excellence.  A  form 
with  variegated  Ivs.  is 
offered.  The  Moonflower 
Is  tn<>st  popular  as  a  gar- 
den plant, but  it  also  does 
well  trained  along  Un- 
roof of  a  low  house  or 
against  a  pillar.  It  Is 
for  cut-flowers  in  the  evening. 

22.  rrandiflor*.  Lam.  {Calontiction  grandifldrum, 
Ohois.  /.  Honandx,  Uort.,  not  Linn.  I.  Differs  from 
/.  Bona  hoi  in  having  the  stem  usually  covered  with 
short,  sharp  points :  Ivs.  smaller,  entire :  peduncle  much 
shorter  (usually  1-2  In. ) :  fls.  not  over  3  in.  wide;  sepals 
elliptic,  obtuse  (In  /.  llona  nm  ovate,  mucronate) :  seeds 
shortly  villose.  with  shaggy  margins  (in 


smooth).  Cosmop.  trop.  —  Some  of  the  inferior  strains 
passing  as  /.  liona -nox  and  Its  synonyms  belong  here. 

23.  caryatides,  Ker.  Stem  slightly  woody,  much  twin- 
ing, smooth  or  branches  slightly  hairy :  Ivs.  1-2  in.  long, 
ovate-cordate  to  subhastate,  acute,  entire  or  toothed,  3- 
angled,  3-lobed  and  repand  :  peduncles  1-7-lld.,  longer 
thun  the  petioles:  corolla  in.  wide,  funnel-shaped. 
July-Oct.  Trop.  Asia  and  Africa,  B.R.  4:270.  — It  can 
be  grown  out-of-doors,  but  is  tardy  in  blooming.  Best 
treated  as  a  warmhouse  evergreen  climber.  /.  chrystidri 
is  advertised  abroad.  /.  ehryniinlka,  Hort.,  described  in 
American  catalogues  as  having  rich,  glossy  foliage  and 
golden  yellow  tls.,  may  belong  here. 

24.  Pw-Caprae,  Roth  {I.  maritime!,  R.  Br.).  Stem 
creeping,  seldom  twining,  20-60  ft.:  roots  often  12  ft. 
long  and  2  in.  thick:  Ivs.  1—1  in.  long,  fleshy,  roundish, 
often  broader  than  long,  with  2  glands  at  the  base  and 
prominently  pinnate- veined :  peduncles  usually  few-fid., 
equaling  the  petioles:  corolla  nearly  2  In.  long,  bell- 
shaped,  margin  scarcely  lobed.  Aug.-Oct.  Trop.  coasts 
of  both  hemispheres;  drifting  sands  of  coast,  (ia.  to 
Tex.  B.R.  4:319. 

2,1.  Batatas,  Poir.  ( /tordfa*  MnKj,  Chois.).  Sweet  Po- 
tato. Lvs.  ovate  cordate,  usually  angular  or  lobed, 
variable,  petioled:  peduncles  equaling  or  exceeding  the 
petioles,  several  fld.:  corolla  1-2  in.  wide.  Origin  un- 
known, unless  it  be  from  /.  taxtigiata  of  tropical 
America.  —  I^argely  culti vated  in  many  varieties  for  its 
ediblu  tubers.  See  Street  Potato. 

26.  Purge,,  Hayne.  Lvs.  sagittate-cordate,  smooth  : 
peduncles  generally  1-fld.,  longer  than  the  petioles:  fls. 
rose-purple ;  corolla  long-tubular,  with  a  flat  limb. 
Sept. -Oct.  Trop.  Amer.  B.R.  33:  49  (as  Kxogonium 
I'urga  I.— The  "Jalap  "of  commerce  Is  an  active  purga- 
tive made  by  grinding  to  a  powder  dried  slices  of  the 
tuberous  roots  of  this  species.  It  was  principally  col- 
lected near  Xalapa,  Mex.,  of  which  Jalap  is  acorruption. 

27.  WoIoottUna,  Rose.  Tree,  25-30  ft.  high,  often  1  ft. 
through,  with  slender,  slightly  drooping  branches:  lvs. 
ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  3-5  in.  long,  smooth :  fls.  nu- 
merous. In  short  racemes  or  corymbs  ;  corolla  about 
>%  in.  broad,  white,  broadly  bell-shaped.  Mex.  O.F. 
7:  365. -Seeds  do  not  germinate  readily. 

I.aurea. Kellogg.  Lvs. trifoliolate  or  qnlnate,th>>  leaflets  rhom- 
bic, entire,  tub- repand:  n».  2-4  in.  arm»«,  funnelform.  with  a 
widely  expanded  limb,  golden  yellow.  Cal.  After  N'«.  12  in  key. 

S.  W.  Fletcher. 

IRESlNE  (Greek  name  f or  n  harvest  garland  wound 
with  wool  :  the  flowers  and  seeds  of  these  plants  are 
woolly).  Amarantdetir.  Achykantheb.  From  20  to  25 
species  of  herbs  or  subshrubs,  In  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical Amer.  Lvs.  stalked,  opposite,  the  margins  not 
toothed  in  the  domestic  species  :  fls.  very  small,  bracle- 
ate,  in  axillary  or  terminal  panicles,  perfect  or  imperfect 
(plants  sometimes  dioecious),  the  perianth  of  one  series 
terete,  5-parted,  with  ovate-oblong  segments  ;  stamens 
5  ;  style  short  or  none,  the  stigmas  2  or  3  :  fr.  a  ulricu- 
lus.  Two  or  three  species  are  hi  common  cultivation  as 
bedding  plants,  because  of  their  highly  colored  Ivs.  and 
stems.  The  first  of  these  to  he  Introduced  was  described 
before  the  fls.  were  known  and  it  was  referred  to  Achy- 
ranthes  (.1 .  I'trsrhaflellii),  hut  in  that  genu*  the  anthers 
are  2-loculed,  whereas  In  Iresine  they  are  1-loeuled.  To 
gardeners  they  are  still  known  as  Achyranthes. 

Because  of  ease  of  propagation,  ability  to  withstand 
sun  and  shearing,  and  the  bright  colors,  the  Iresines  are 
amongst  the  most  popular  bedding  plants.  Few  plants 
are  easier  to  grow.  Stock  plants  are  kept  overwinter  in 
a  cool  temperature  (as  in  a  carnation  house  l,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary and  .March  they  are  given  more  heat  and  moisture, 
and  cut  back,  to  get  cutting  wood.  Cuttings  root  quickly 
In  anv  good  cutting-bed.  For  mass  bedding,  plants  are 
usually  set  6-10  in.  apart.  They  will  not  withstand  frost. 

Htrbftll.  Hook.  f.(  Achyrdnthtt  Vtrtrhatfe'lHi,  Lem  ). 
Lvs.  broadly  ovate  or  orbicular,  obtuse  and  notched  at 
the  apex,  purple-red,  with  prominent  arched  veins,  or 
in  the  commoner  variety  green  or  green-red  with  yellow 
veins  (var.  aureo-rtticuliita  \ .  S.  Amer.  B.M.  5499.  — 
This  was  described  and  flgurcd  in  August.  1864,  by  I<e- 
iiiaireas.4<-*vr«iN^«»(/)  IV ruchnffellii  (I. II.  II  :409,,  and 
later  by  Van   Houtte   as    Irr,i„e    \  „-,rh„ttetlii  ( F.S. 
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15:1601).  In  July,  1864.  however,  Hooker  had  published 
it  M  I  mint  Berbitii,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Herbst,  of  the  Kew 
Nursery,  who  introduced  it  from  the  River  Platte. 
There  are  horticultural  varieties  with  Latin  names. 

/.   WdllUii.  Ort.. 
v  is  a  small  plant,  with 

V  numerous  small 

RT  i  roundish  )va.t  which 

S4''\  jf  /  i»re    bronze -red  or 

*  "  dark  red  above  and 

dark  blood-red  be- 
neath. Probably  a 
form  of  /.  Berbitii. 


<*!»). 


(AchyrtiHtke*  acumi- 
nata, Hcirt.).  Pig. 
1171.  ljvs.  ovate-acu- 
minate or  lance- 
orate,  with  less  arch- 
ing; or  curving  vein*, 
in  the  original  form 
rich,  deep  blood -red, 
but  in  some  garden 
forms  with  light- 
bandod  veins.  Ecua- 
dor. F.S.  17:  ir.«7.- 
More  pyramidal  in 
habit  than  the  other 
species,  and  now 
more  common.  To 
this  species  evidently 
belong  the  garden 
forms  known  as  Kmcrsoni,  ColUntii  and  formosa. 

I  BiemtUUtri,  linage  Ss  Schmidt.  U  probably  a  garden  form 
of  one  of  the  above.  It  in  a  compact,  dwarf  grower,  withstand 
Ing  severe  cutting:  lv».  and  twigs  roae-carmlne.     l,  h.  B. 

IBI ARTfi A  (after  Bernard  Iriarte I.  Palmier*.  Tall 
spineless  palms,  with  cylindrical  or  swollen  stems  sup- 
ported on  a  pyramid  of  aerial  roots:  Ivs.  few,  unequally 
pinnate;  lfts.  equilateral,  euneata,  entire  or  eroso,  pli- 
cate; petiole  channelled ;  sheath  cylindrical:  Us.  small: 
fr.  1-2  in.  long:  stigmas  eccentric  or  luteral  in  fr.  This 
palm  is  separated  from  C'oroxylou  by  the  cunente  leaf- 
lets. Species  10.  Trop.  S.  Amor.  /.  BungtrMhii  was 
advertised  in  1XV5  by  Pitcher  &  Manda  as  Triartea, 
which  was  presumably  a  typographical  error  for  Irlartea. 
No  description  of  this  species  is  available. 

Jakf.p  O.  Smith. 

IBIS  (Greek,  roi'nootc).  Irulartir.  Plate  XVI.  Distin- 
guished from  the  other  members  of  the  tribe  except  Her- 
modactylus  and  Mora»a  by  the  2-winged  style  branches, 
from  llermodactylus  by  the  Xeelled  capsule,  and  from 
Mortea  by  the  more  or  less  connate  perianth  segments. 
Herbs  with  linear  or  ensiform,  cquitiint  leaves  and  a  rbl- 
zomatousor  bulbous  rootstalk :  stem  simple  or  blanched : 
(lowers  of  0  segments,  the  3  outer  rotlexed,  aud  tho  3 
inner  usually  smaller  and  erect,  always  narrowed  to 
a  distinct  claw,  one  to  many  in  terminal  beads,  from 
spatbes  which  are  formed  of  the  upper  bract-like  leaves  : 
spalhe  stalked  or  sessile  ;  style  divided  into3  petal-like 
branches,  which  are  bifid  or  crested  at  the  tip  ;  stig- 
matic  surface  Immediately  below  the  crests  :  ovary  ses- 
sile or  pcdicelled,  within  the  spatbe.  For  a  monograph 
of  the  genus,  see  Raker's  I  rides? .  1888. 

About  170  species  of  Iris  are  known  to  botanists. 
They  are  natives  of  the  north  temperate  tone,  inhabiting 
Asia,  Europe  and  North  America,  with  a  few  species  in 
northern  Africa.  About  100  species,  with  Innumerable 
garden  varieties,  are  offered  by  dealers  In  America. 
Many  of  these,  including  the  nativo  species,  are  cultt- 
v at od  only  to  a  slight  extent,  so  that  horticultural  Inter- 
est centers  chiefly  around  a  few  groups  given  below  : 

1.  Gtrmixn  Irinrx.  —  The  plants  known  to  the  trade, 
and  widely  advertised  as  Irix  Grrmauica,  Oerman  Iris 
or  Fleur-de-lis,  are  varieties  and  hybrids  of  several  spe- 
cies, all  of  which  are  closely  related  to  /.  Grrmanirti . 
It  Is  a  curious  fact  that  J .  Grrmanirn  it«rlf  has  com- 
paratively few  varieties,  aud  forms  but  a  small  part  of 
the  group  named  after  it.  It  rarely  or  never  seeds  in 
cultivation,  even  when  placed  near  closely  related  spe- 
cies.  The  principal  parent  species  are  /.  flnrrntitta , 


tqttaUHn,  nambucitta,  ftavttetns  and  raritfala.  Ow- 
ing to  their  diversity  of  origin,  the  varieties  have  a 
great  diversity  of  color,  ranging  from  pure  white  lie 
/.  yiorentina  and  its  derivative*)  through  all  shade* 
of  mauve  and  blue  to  dark  purple.  From  /.  ronV 
gala  and  /.  flavetctns  the  yellow-flowered  varieties 
and  those  whose  flowers  are  variegated  with  yellow 
were  probably  derived.  The  flowers  of  all  the  varie- 
ties are  large  and  handsome,  often  stately,  exhibiting 
beautiful  variegation  and  shades  of  color.  They  are 
borne  on  stout,  erect,  branched  stalks  much  exceeding 
the  clumps  of  spreading  leaves.  All  are  hardy,  and 
form  excellent  border  plants,  flowering  in  May  and*  June 

2.  Japan  est  Jriiei.—A\\  the  plants  cultivated  a> 
Japanese  Irises  are  referable  to  a  single  species,  /m 
Utviyata,  more  generally  known  as  /.  KampUri.  The 
type  of  the  species  has  been  so  much  broken  that  i;» 
varieties  constitute  a  distinct  horticultural  group,  eon 
talning  perhaps  as  many  or  more  named  varieties 
than  the  /.  Orrmaniea  group  itself.  So  far  as  known 
no  hybrids  or  other  species  enter  Into  the  make-op  of 
this  class.  The  plants  form  strong  clumps,  attaining  • 
height  of  2  to  3  feet,  and  bearing  several  flower  stem • 
The  leaves  are  slender,  erect,  growing  almoet  parslle 
to  each  other.  In  the  wild  type  the  Inner  segments  are 
erect  and  rather  small.  Undercultivation  they  have  beer 
much  broadened  and  have  acquired  a  spreading  habit 
giving  the  flower  a  flat,  expanded  form  characteristic  of 
this  group.    In  color  they  range  from  white  through 
various  shades  of  blue  to  deep  purple,  with  the  sea: 
ments  variegated  with  darker  veins  and  streaks.  <  r 
plain.   All  the  varieties  are  hardy,  and  thrive  best  in 
cool,  moist  situations.   They  begin  flowering  in  tt> 
latter  part  of  June  and  continue  through  July. 

3.  Vtrarf  Iriiti.— The  dwarf  Irises  comprise  seven 
species  related  to  /.  pumiln.  rrma  and  emtota.  The; 
seldom  grow  over  9  inches  high,  but  spread  rapidl*  I  ;, 
their  creeping  rhizomes,  soon  forming  large  patebe- 
This  habit  makes  them  useful  border  plants.  /.  or* 
unrla  lives  well  in  dry,  sandy  situations.  The  flower- 
are  variously  colored  blue,  lilac,  yellow,  etc. 

4.  Oncorj/rlu*  Iritc*.  —  The  Interesting  species  of 
subgenus  Oncocyclus  inhabit  the  dry  mountain  region- 
of  Palestine,  Persia  and  Armenia.  They  differ  from 
other  Irises  in  many  striking  characters.  The  plant- 
grow  from  C  to  12  inches  high,  the  stem  bearing  a  single 
flower,  which  in  some  species  Is  of  enormous  sise,  com 
pared  with  the  sizo  of  the  plant.  The  segments,  <' 
which  the  inner  are  larger  than  the  outer,  present  a 
most  slngulsr combination  uf  somber  colors.  The  p#c» 
liar  colors  are  often  due  to  the  interlacing  of  nuraeroi- 
very  thin  veins,  usually  blue  or  brown,  on  a  white  •• 
straw-colored  ground.  The  most  ruiinimu  shades  tin  - 
produced  are  beautiful  sky-blue,  Iil-Iit  irrsr.  and  bn>»  < 
to  almost  black.  In  some,  all  tin  -■■^ni.  m*  are  color*, 
nearly  slike,  but  In  most  species  the  inner  and  ouir- 
segments  are  differently  colored.  In  America  this  grou;- 
is  not  widely  cultivated,  the  most  common  repre*eutj 
five  being  /.  Sutiana.  Many  recorded  hybrids  b*rr 
been  raised  In  Europe.  For  a  monograph,' see  Foster 
(in.  43.  pp.  130-135. 

Bulbous  /rise*.- About  20  species  of  bulbous  Iri»»> 
are  cultivated  in  America.   They  are  rather  dwarf 
hardy  and  half-hardy  bulbous  plants,  known  chiefly  for 
the  brilliant  colors  and  strong  contrasts,  and  for  tbeir 
numerous  flowers.   The  species  most  commonly  found 
in  gardens  are  /.  Xipkium.  better  known  as  /.  Bi> 
pan  ten,  and  /.  riphotkrt  or  /.  AngUta.    Tbe  latter  i- 
probably  tbe  oldest  Iris  in  cultivation.  See  Foster,  t> 
(\  II.  23,  pp.  507  and  72C.  n  Oasselbbi  v. 

The  Irises  are  a  widely  distributed  group  of  plants, 
occurring  in  almost  all  degrees  of  longitude  of  the  north 
temperate  zone.    They  are  found  in  few  forms  above 
40  degrees  north  latitude,  and  there  seem  to  be  r><- 
species  south  of  tbe  Alias  mountains  of  Africa,  the  bota 
nl«ts  rating  tbe  nearly  allied  southern  forms  as  >|or»«- 
There  Is  a  somewhat  general  localization  of  some  of  th<- 
main  forms  of  Irises,  central  to  southern  F.urope  heiri: 
rich  In  tho  broad-leaved  species,  both  tall  snd  dwarf 
these  giving  way  in  Asia  to  many  narrow-leaved  fonx- 
which  forms  are  also  abundant  on  onr  western  coast,  in 
fart  east  to  Missouri.    Spain  and  the  Medlt. 
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regions  of  Africa  are  the  home  of  bulbous  forms.  In 
»outh  western  Asia  are  found  not  only  broad-leaved 
form",  but  this  region  in  also  the  home  of  a  rich  variety 
of  dainty  bulbous  kinds  and  the  curious  Oneocyclus 
»pecles. 

A»  will  be  seen  by  their  distribution,  Irises  are  espe- 
cially adapted  by  their  hardiness  to  growth  in  our  gar- 
den*, though  some  forms,  as  the  African,  the  Indian, 
arid  the  Oneocyclus  species,  need  special  treatment  or 
protection.  In  the  main  the  Irises,  from  a  cultural  point 
»>f  view,  are  like  others  of  nature's  various  families, 
mostly  verv  good  —  not  to  say  commonplace  — with  a 
few  decidedly  bad  members.  As  there  are  nearly  170 
Hpecie*  of  Irises,  with  countless  varieties,  they  are  In- 
teresting to  the  amateur  collector  and  grower  both  for 
their  variety  and  their  general  beauty  of  flower. 

The  life  of  Iris  flowers  varies  from  three  to  nix  days. 
They  are  fragile,  but  if  cut  before  the  petals  unroll  may 
be  forwarded  to  considerable  distance  without  injury. 
This  is  the  only  way,  in  fact,  by  which  the  florist  can 
market  them.  The  botanists  divide  the  Irises  into  two 
main  groups,  the  bulbous  kind  and  those  with  rhizonies, 
these  groups  being  each  divided  by  the  varying  charac- 
ters of  the  more  or  less  raised  line  in  the  middle  of  the 
fall  of  the  flower.  This,  of  course,  gives  no  clue  to  cul- 
tural neeessities  or  to  time  of  flowering,  two  important 
de  tails  in  a  garden. 

Considering  the  bulbous  Irises  as  a  group,  these  arc 
all  hardy  without  protection  in  the  latitude  of  New  York 
city  except  /.  Uittrio,  l.alata,  I.  juncta,  I .  Pit  tit  at  inn, 
I.  Tingitana ,  /.  Variant. 

In  the  order  of  their  flowering,  the  reticulata  group 
in  the  earliest,  /.  Bakeriana  and  others  starting  iuto 
flower  as  soon  as  released  by  frost,  usually  lu  February 
or  March.  These  are  soon  followed  by  the  others  of 
thin  group,  the  largest-flowered  member  being  /.  hit- 
tritiidet.  A  peaty,  sandy  soil  seems  to  be  most  accept- 
able to  this  group,  and  no  organic  manure  mutt  be 
given  them.  A  location,  If  possible,  where  they  may  be 
kept  on  the  side  of  dryness  lu  summer  Is  desirable.  The 
culture  of  these,  like  that  of  all  exotic  plants  in  our  gar- 
dens, is,  of  course,  tentative.  If,  on  trial,  they  seem  to 
tie  happy  and  Increase  from  offsets  or  buds,  they  may 
remain  in  the  bonlers  indefinitely,  but  if  during  the 
»e«ond  season  thev  show  no  gain,  the  bulbs  should  be 
lifted  and  a  trial  made  in  another  location.  This  group 
seeds  freely,  and  the  seed  pods  will  be  found  just  under 
thei  soil  surface. 

Closely  following  this  group  are  the  so-called  .luno 
Irises,  of  which  /.  Pcrtira  is  the  most  familiar,  thy  ugh 
not  the  best  example.  These  Irises  have  somewhat  large 
bulbs,  with  curious,  persistent,  fleshy  roots,  and  seem 
to  thrive  best  in  somewhat  stiff  soil,  in  sheltered  loca- 
tions, where  thev  will  be  well  baked  during  the  summer. 
They  flower  in  March  and  April,  the  best  forms  being 
/.  Kotenbachiana .  I .  archioidex,  I .  Sindjartn»tM ,  and 
/.  A  mtfriaca.  They  are  desirable  plants  in  the  most 
exclusive  gardens.  Thev  seed  freely,  and  also  increase 
by  offsets. 

About  the  same  time  as  above  will  flower  the  Iri» 
tubrrnna  ("The  Widow"),  which  Is  neither  bulbous  nor 
an  Iris  strictly,  but  has  a  weird  beauty  of  its  own,  with 
its  green  and  black  flowers.  This  should  have  a  summer 
baking.   (  See  Hrrm»dact yfri*.  I 

Planted  out  In  the  early  fall,  the  so-called  Spanish 
Irl«e«  make  an  early  start  and  produce  leaves  which  are 
persistent  during  the  winter  and  seldom  Injured  here. 
In  May  and  June  they  broaden  out,  and  are  then  sur- 
mounted by  very  bright,  distinct  and  charming  flow- 
ers. Very  satisfactory  flowers,  these,  and  of  the  easiest 
eultnre.  They  probably  do  best  In  spots  Inclining  to 
moisture.  The  hulbs  make  offsets  rapidly,  and  should 
often  be  divided  and  replanted.  There  are  two  forms 
and  numerous  flowers  of  this  Iris.  The  boldest  form  is 
that  known  as  the  "Thunderbolt." 

The  "Knglish"  Irises,  /.  riphinidr*.  follow  the 
"Spanish  "  in  June  and  July.  Their  flowers  are  wider  in 
all  their  parts,  and  in  a  limited  range  of  colors,  white 
and  purple.  "Mt.  Blanc,"  pure  white,  is  probably  the 
most  satisfactory  of  the  group.  The  foliage  of  the 
Kngllsh  Iris  does  not  spear  till  early  spring,  and  the 
varieties  flourish  in  a  rather  drier  position  than  the 
-Spanish." 


The  African  bulbous  IrUes,  I.  juncca,  I.  Variant, 
I.  alata,  are  subjects  for  a  coolhouse,  though  the  for- 
mer is  rarely  hardy  here. 

The  rulsomutoua  Irises  may  be  divided  Into  a  number 
of  sections,  but  in  a  cultural  way  may  be  broadly  con- 
sidered In  two  sections  :  those  with  thick,  surface- 
creeping  rhisomes,  as  the  hybrid  German,  and  those 
with  more  or  less  thin  ones,  as  /.  Sibiriea  and  J. 
hrrigata,  which  are  subterranean.  While  the  former 
section  comprises  plants  which  grow  in  various  condi- 
tions, some  with  the  roots  submerged,  yet  in  a  general 
way  they  have  mostly  surface-creeping  rhisomes.  These 
are  best  transplanted  soon  after  flowering,  at  which 
time  they  commence  a  new  growth.  It  is  customary  for 
the  nurserymen  to  supply  these  in  the  fall,  which  usually 
leads  to  the  loss  of  a  season,  as  they  often  fall  to  become 
established  when  planted  late.  The  foliage  of  the  Iris 
indicates  a  sun-loving  family,  and  Irises  should  be 
planted  in  full  exposure  in  rich,  but  not  manured  soil, 
well  drained.  The  rhizonies  should  be  planted  flat  and 
covered  to  half  their  diameter.  If  the  rhizomes  are  in 
a  growing  condition,  no  further  care  will  usually  be 
necessary  with  the  great  majority  of  the  species,  hat  if 
the  rhizomes  are  dormant  and  partly  dried  up,  as  they 
are  frequently  on  receipt,  enre  should  he  taken  that  they 
have  not  much  moisture  till  they  start  into  growth, 
otherwise  they  are  likely  to  rot.  Not  every  Iris  will 
grow  in  every  garden,  but  the  failure  to  establish  these 
plants  is  most  often  caused  by  too  much  exposure  to 
excitement  of  light,  warmth  and  moisture  when  the  plant 
is  not  ready  to  convert  its  reserve  into  food.  Valuable 
species  should  have  the  protection  of  a  frame  In  such 
circumstances  till  it  seems  safe  to  plant  them  out.  If 
carefully  treated  and  not  excited,  apparently  hopeless 
dried  up  rhizomes  may  often  be  saved.  Most  of  these 
Irises  in  common  cultivation  increase  rapidly,  and 
should  be  divided  and  replanted  every  two  or  three 
rears;  otherwise  the  rhizomes  become  matted  anil  the 
abode  of  grass,  etc.  Among  them  will  be  found  some  of 
the  showiest  flowers  of  the  family. 

Usually  in  early  May  we  have  flowers  of  f.  Chama'iri* 
and  its  variety  /.  iHbitntix,  followed  quickly  by  the 
dwarfer  /.  pttmila  and  its  white  form  t.  Attica.  Forms 
of  /.  littmetnt,  Lam.,  quickly  follow,  after  which  /. 
Ofrmaitica,  I.  Flarentina  and  the  host  of  "hybrid  Ger- 
man "  varieties  come  rapidly  forward  and  give  a  great 
wealth  of  color.  F.very  one  Is  familiar  with  the  great 
bearded  purple  /.  (iermanira,  perhaps  the  most  gener- 
ally cultivated  Iris.  There  are  larger-fld.  forms  of  this: 
/.  A  inn m  and  /.  marrantha.  I.  (iermanica  alba  seems 
to  be  a  variety  of  I '.  all, intuit.  This  and  /.  Flnrrntina 
are  the  usual  white-fid.  forms  seen  at  this  time.  Of 
bold,  lighter  purple  kinds,  /.  pallida  and  Its  hybrids 
are  then  preeminent. 

The  German  Irises  of  the  garden  are  not  varieties  of 
/.  i/rrmaniea,  but  hybrids  of  various  species,  as  /.  pal 
litla.  I.  raritgata,  /."  tambucina ,  I.  squalen*,  /.  luridn 
X  wihl  forms  and  /.  negltcta,  I.  ama-na,  I.  plicala  and 
/.  Strtrtii,  which  are  known  only  in  gardens.  Naturallv 
these  vary  much  In  stature,  time  of  flowering,  size  and 
coloring  of  tls.  They  may  be  had  In  almost  endless  va- 
riety, but  a  typical  collection  may  be  made  with  com- 
paratively few  plants. 

Among  the  best  forms  of  the  "hybrid  Gprman"  Irises 
are:  I.aphylla — Bridesmaid,  Madame  Chereau,  Swcr- 
tli:  /.  am<rna  —  Cniupte  de  St.  Clair,  Fairy  Queen,  K> - 
liculata  ulbn,  Victorlne;  /.  ncaUcta  —Cordelia,  Wagner; 
I.  pallida-  Khedive,  Mad.  Pacquitte,  Queen  of  May. 
Walnier;  /.  nqualent— Amols,  Jncquiniana,  Harrison 
Weir,  Mons.  Cherion;  /.  raritgata  -  Beaconsfleld,  Da 
rius.  Hector,  Honorable,  Prince  of  Orange. 

June  is  flowering  time  for  many  Iris  species,  many  of 
which  are  uncommon,  but  of  the  more  available  forms 
one  could  scarcely  neglect  the  native  /.  htragona,  the 
dark  l»a  Manee  form  of  which  is  very  distinct  and 
amongst  the  handsomest  of  the  family.  A  white  form 
of  this  is  not  hardy  here.  /.  ittlra,  another  native  plant 
with  copper-colored  tlowprs,  is  also  interesting.  Irises 
with  distinct  forms  of  this  season  are  /.  Monnirri  and 
/.  orientaliit  (or  /.  ochrotettra  ] ,  l>oth  of  which  have  ob- 
liquely growing  rhizomes  and  enjoy  moisture. 

For  margins  of  water  /.  P*rii»/.iroriue,with  yellow  fls., 
is  Invaluable,  and  our  natives,  /.  rmimlor  and  /.  Can- 
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lintHnit,  seem  an  happy  In  the  moisture  as  in  the  up- 
Isinls.  The  Iris  rhizomes  which  require  deep  planting 
are  mostly  smaller  and  thinner  than  those  of  surface 
creepers.  The  species  with  these  roots  are  mostly 
strong-growing  plants,  rapidly  increasing  and  requiring 
an  abundance  of  moisture,  though  there  are  some  nota- 
ble exceptions  to  be  mentioned  later.  Uf  the  members 
of  this  group,  /.  Sibirica,  In  several  purple  ami  white 
forms,  is  a  common  garden  plant.  /.  entata  is  a  com- 
mon Asiatic  Iris  with  sraa'l  M>  borne  among  the  narrow 
foliage,  which  Is  as  ornamental  as  some  of  the  large 
grasses. 

The  Japanese  Irises,  which  usnalty  end  the  general 
display  of  Irises,  are  a  remarkable  example  of  type- 
breaking,  the  occidental  gardeners  having  worked  up 
from  /.  Imvigata  a  wonderful  variety  of  colorings  and 
variation  in  number  of  petals,  though  the  colors  may 
be  Included  in  about  half  a  doxen  general  types.  There 
are  few  handsomer  dower*  than  good  forms  of  the 
white  Japanese  Iris.  This  Iris  may  be  grown  on  the 
upland,  buAlt  does  uot  do  its  best  in  such  locations,  for 
it  is  particularly  susceptible  to  good  treatment,  and  to 
produce  large  flowers  both  water  aud  manure  are  essen- 
tiitl.  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  the  veteran  fancier  of  good  plants, 
lately  wrote  the  undersigned  from  Japan,  after  consulting 
one  of  the  oldest  cultivators,  that  "this  Iris  is  grown  in 
the  rice  fletds  in  winter  and  watered  each  month  while 
at  rest  with  human  manure  (cow  manure  would  do);  as 
soon  as  young  growth  appears  no  more  manure  is  given 
and  the  ground  is  flooded.  When  growth  has  ended  the 
water  is  withdrawn." 

One  of  the  most  curious  thini.'*  In  connection  with  the 
Japanese  Iris  is  that  though  these  plants  have  been  in 
cultivation  here  aiuco  soon  after  the  treaty  ports  were 
first  opened,  they  seem  to  have  excited  little  attention 
from  gardeners  until  within  a  few  years.  Vet  the  first 
importations  were  as  handsome  as  the  later.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  said  that  Japan  has  also  /.  graciti- 
pet,  a  dark  purple  hardy  form,  and  /.  Jnponira  or  Chi- 
nentii.  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  futility  but,  like  /. 
lectorum  (the  Roof  Iris),  another  crested  kind,  needing 
here  greenhouse  protection  aud  well  worth  It.  There  is, 
however,  a  perfectly  hardy  crested  Iris,  the  beautiful 
<l  warf  I,  triltata  of  the  upper  southern  states  — a  charm- 
ing plant  for  a  front  border  or  rockery.  Equally  dwarf 
are  our  lake  Irises  /.  litcuitrit  and  I.  vtrna. 

The  west  coast  of  the  I'nltcd  States  is  fortunate  in 
possessing  some  beautiful  and  distinct  Irises,  mostly 
of  the  wlry-rootcd,  thin-leaved  type.  They  have  not  yet 
been  fully  separated  botanical!)',  and  they  are  most 
difficult  things  to  establish  In  eastern  or  other  gardens, 
so  that  there  are  really  very  few  In  cultivation.  Raising 
from  seed  seems  the  most  practical  way  of  establishing 
these  species.  They  seem  to  be  perfectly  hardy  here,  for 
some  of  them  have  been  tested  and  flowered,  but  tbey 
do  not  tarry  long. 

/.  maeroniphon ,  I.  flarltrrgii,  I.  Douglntiana,  I. 
hraetrata,  I.  lenar,  f.  tnngiprtala,  I.  tenuis  <m<f  /. 
1'nrdyi  is  a  list  which  will  interest  the  searcher  after 
interesting  plants.  Max  I^eichtlln,  who  has  a  geulus 
for  growing  difficult  things,  has  been  successful  In  es- 
tablishing /.  bractrata,  I.  matmtiphon  and  /.  /'iirvfr/- 
MM,  He  says,  "My  experience  is  that  they  cannot  be 
moved  unless  in  full  vegetation.  We  must  grow  them 
from  seed,  and  not  touch  the  seedlings  until  they  have 
formed  a  solid  rootstock.  After  this  and  movement  to 
irrow  has  begun,  they  can  be  safely  handled  and  trans- 
planted like  other  Irises." 

There  remain  to  be  considered  two  allied  groups,  the 
Oncocyclus  and  Regella.  These  are  considered  by  ama- 
teurs the  most  interesting  groups  of  the  Iris  family  — In- 
teresting In  the  amateur's  vocabulary  meaning  some- 
thing rare  and  difficult.  At  the  best,  these  plants  give 
few  flowers,  but  they  compensate  for  this  by  their  dis- 
tlnct  and  quaint  beauty.  The  lM-»t  known  member  of  the 
family,  /.  Shu  in  mo,  has  been  in  cultivation  several  hun- 
dred years,  but  is  by  no  mpans  yet  a  common  plant.  It 
takes  more  kindly  to  cultivation  than  any  of  the  other 
species,  will  usually  flower  in  the  bonier  the  first  year 
after  planting  if  the  spring  is  not  too  rigorous:  and 
gardens  are  not  unknown  where  from  some  conditions 
of  fortunate  placing  or  soil,  they  continue  to  flourish.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  hard  and  fast  formula 


for  growing  these  Irises.  They  vary  among  themselves 
as  to  their  requirements,  and  need  special  and  different 
treatment  in  different  gardens  and  climates.  These  In«e* 
are  natives  of  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  the  Caucasus.  Or 
tral  Asia  and  Persia  regions,  all  of  which  are  hot  am! 
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dry  In  summer,  with  a  settled  and  sometimes  severely 
cold  winter  and  a  genial  spring.  In  some  of  the  region* 
they  are  protected  by  a  covering  of  snow  in  winter  wbik 
dormant,  but  Palestine  and  Persia  have  open  winter*, 
and  their  Irises  make  growth  at  this  time.  After  culti- 
vating most  of  the  species  for  a  number  of  season*.  tb« 
writer's  experience  does  not  lead  him  to  dogmatise 
much  on  their  cultivation  or  to  approve  of  many  special 
devices  which  have  been  put  forward  from  time  to  time 
as  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  consensus  of  opin- 
ion among  the  growers  who  have  had  the  best  success 
with  these  plants  is  about  as  follows,  premising  that  *r* 
are  dealing  with  plants  which  are  perfectly  hardy:  We 
receive  the  rhixomes  with  the  Dutch  bulbs  in  the  fall, at 
which  time  they  are  dormant  and  leafless.  It  is  well  to 
■tore  them  in  a  cool  place  and  plant  out  In  November  ia 
a  bed  of  fairly  light  and  well  drained  soil  in  a  border 
fully  exposed.  They  require  no  protection,  but  if  tbt 
climate  Is  one  where  frosts  and  thaw  alternate,  it  ii 
well  to  give  the  ground  a  covering  while  frozen  to  keep 
it  Arm.  The  Irises  so  planted  will  seldom  spear  here  till 
genial  weather  arrives,  and  with  plentiful  supplies  of 
moisture  at  the  root  will  give  flowers  from  strong  bod*. 
After  flowering,  or,  more  accurately,  flowering  time,  one 
is  forced  to  choose  between  two  methods  of  treatment 
If  the  garden  Is  high,  dry  and  hot,  the  best  procedure  I* 
to  cover  the  beds  with  a  glass  frame  sufficiently  large  to 
protect  them  from  moisture  and  allow  the  rbitome* 
to  bake.  This  frame  may  be  remove*!  In  the  late  fall 
If  the  leaves  appear,  as  some  of  them  are  likely  to  do. 
they  may  be  left  unprotected  until  very  severe  weather 
sets  in,  here  usually  in  December.  The  protection  shosld 
be  something  to  protect  the  leaves  from  the  winter  sun 
aud  frequent  change  of  temperature.  Here  coal  »-  •  - 
have  proved  satisfactory,  though  nnsightly.  Foliar* 
does  not  seem  to  hecome  a«  soft  under  them  as  under 
leaves  or  mats.   If  the  spring  Is  genial,  with  weatber 
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steadily  becoming  warm,  the  plants  being  uncovered  as 
soon  as  the  conditions  will  seem  to  warrant,  should  be 
la  the  best  possible  shape  to  reward  one  with  their  noble 
blooms.  It  is  the  lack  of  this  genial  spring  in  the  lati- 
tude of  New  York  which,  however,  leads  often  to  cul- 
tural troubles.  The  leaves,  having  been  protected,  are 
none  too  hard,  and,  with  the  constant  alternate  thawing 
and  f reeling,  and  the  high  winds,  hot  and  cold,  the 
plants  need  constant  watching  and  application  of  needed 
covering  till  really  genial  weather.  Otherwise  the  foil- 
ajre  is  blighted  and  no  flowers  are  produced. 

In  gardens  which  are  low  and  never  free  from  mois- 
ture, the  best  procedure  is  that  followed  lu  Holland, 
lifting  the  rhizomes  in  July  and  taking  them  undercover 
in  dry  earth,  planting  out  again  In  the  fall.  In  this  case 
care  should  be  used  iu  lifting  not  to  injure  the  numer- 
ous fleshy  roots.  The  Palestine  and  Persian  forms  of 
these  I  rises  are  considered  the  most  difficult  to  cultivate, 
from  their  habit  of  early  growth. 

Irises  are  not  only  increased  by  the  division  of  the 
rhizomes  or  by  offsets,  but  may  be  rapidly  grown  from 
seed,  which  they  usually  produce  freely,  though,  in 
most  cases,  they  require  artificial  fertilization.  A  large 
number  of  the  common  Irises  of  gardens  are  hybrids, 
and  of  late  years  a  number  of  beautiful  hybrids  have 
r>een  produced  between  some  of  the  rarer  Oncocyclus 
species,  and  between  these  also  and  common  forms,  as 
/.  rariegata,  etc.  There  are  still  opportunities  to  pro- 
duce many  new  and  untried  crosses,  and  experiments 
in  this  line  are  recommended.  The  pollination  of  the 
Iris  ia  simple.  The  anthers  should  be  removed  when 
the  flower  first  opens,  and  preserved  in  paper  or  vials, 
properly  marked.  The  pollen  will  retain  its  potency  for 
a  week  or  perhaps  longer,  and  may  be  applied  to  the 
stigma  of  the  flower  selected  (the  anther  of  which  has 
been  removed  promptly)  with  a  camel's-nalr  brush. 
The  stigma  will  be  found  near  the  apex  of  the  petal-like 
style,  and  is  ready  for  pollination  when  the  upper  edge 
drops  down  and  exposes  the  upper  surface.  Many  Iris 
seeds  germinate  with  considerable  irregularity,  and 
failure  to  start  promptly  shonld  not  lead  to  discourage 
ment  or  discarding  of  the  pan  in  which  the  seeds  are. 

J.  N.  (lKRAKt». 
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4iruta.  12.  Florentlna.  34. 

»lat«.  99.  firtidissima.  27 

Vlt»-rti,  36  Fosteriana,  06 

albican*.  54.  fragrant,  7,  41 

atmrna.  .'*».  falra.  17. 

Anoltca,  K2.  fumoaa,  101. 

aphylla.  50,  50.  57       furcata.  50. 

.  46.  (iatesii,  7*. 


.75. 

atTOfranwea,  74. 
atroviolacaa,  37.  65. 
aurrs.  24. 
mum.  37. 
Hakeriana.  00. 
Kalkana.  40% 

t„tV*»*  4*1 

biglumis.  7. 
Hillintti.  03. 
Hismarcklana.  72 
Hlnndovtl.  47. 
Itnkrmira.  50. 
Hoissieii.  86. 
t>rart«ata.  14. 
<*aroliniana.  31. 
I 'atieasica.  109. 
<  Vngialti.  42. 
i  'hanueirU,  45. 
<°htn«*ti*U,  X5. 

.  87,  105. 


-rtsUta.  '.CI. 
cuprra.  17. 
T/anM  87. 
I  >pri»n».  04 
l>»nfordis\  93. 
I>rla*ayl.  8. 
Itooglaslana,  10. 
4>n*ata,  7. 
faUaJ*.  50. 

Vmbriiila.Xi 


gracilis.  10.  :r7.  30 
gramlnea.  11. 
(♦rant  Duffil.  4. 
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h.r.nat'ophplla.  12 
halophplla.  30. 
Hartwegil.  3 
lit  Una,  71. 
husgnna.  20. 
Ifispanica,  81 
.  Histrio.  88. 
hislrioidts,  87 
hnnorabilis.  4S. 
hurallls.  I. 
Hungarica,  50. 
hybrids.  50. 
Iberica.  76. 
llalica  45 
Jofiiuttiana.  60 
Japonlra.  35. 
Junrea.  *.">. 
Junonia.  55. 
Karmpteri,  28. 
Korhii.  53. 
Kolpakowsklans. 
01. 

Komlkowi.  6H. 
Krelagei,  S7. 
laevigata.  28 
Lelchlllnl.  67 
l*iehtliniana.  68 

lr.ngl|*-t»la  B 


Lortetii,  73. 
lupinn.  80. 
lariila.  51.  70 
Icusitaniea.  hi. 
latescen*.  44, 
marroaiphnn.  2 
nusjor,  77.  87. 
Maris..  71. 

m"i*Vh! 

mirtar.  46. 
MWsouriensls.  15. 
Monnleri.  25. 
Kautrina.  7U. 
neglects.  5s. 
Xilitensis,  II. 
not  An,  30. 
nuiiicaulis.  41 
ochruleuca.  26. 
km  lata.  1H2. 
nlitiensis,  45. 
orehloirles,  102 
Krientalls,  12,  26. 
o«ypet»la.  7. 
yabularia,  7. 
I'ala-stlna.  08. 
pallida,  is.  .V>. 
PaiKirmltana,  .'W 
paradoxa.  W. 
P<r«i<-a  04. 
plicata.  56. 
prisma!  ira.  In 
P«,eiidarnriiv  IS 
p<4f ildo-purnila,  .1* 
puiuiln.  37. 
purpurea.  04. 
r*«i<-ul»ta  HO.  H7 
Kospnlisr-hlana.  !>  ■ 
Kiitlii-nica,  1.  5. 
sainburina.  02. 
sanguinea.  12. 
Saril.  70.  7». 
scorpundes.  90 
setona.  22 
Sir.lrtrs.  12 
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ticula.  55.  tuperba,  13.  raga,  07. 

Sindjarensis,  S>7.  Susiana.  77.  rariegata.  12.  18, 48. 

Sisyrlnehlum,  02.  Kuwarowt.  06.  Variant.  80. 

StHjdiana.  23.  Swertii.  57.  verna,  31. 

ipfflui,  55.  tectoruni,  33.  versicolor,  10. 

spretabilis,  81.  Umax,  6.  riolacea,  08. 

spuria,  30.  Tingitana.  83.  rtrescens,  43. 

squalen*,  61.  Tnlinieana.  15.  Virginiea,  10. 

Statelta;  44.  Trojana.  29.  xlphioldes.  82. 

stylosa.  13.  unguieularis,  13.  Xiphium.  81. 

Synopsis  or  Scboeneka  is  Cultivation. 

Serits  I.  liootstock  <i  short,  thick,  or  creeping 
rhisome. 

AmxiON.    Outer  segments  of  the  perianth  without 

a  beard  or  crest  Species  1-30 

I'arhantiiopsi.s.  Outer  segments  of  the  perianth 
not  distinctly  bearded  or  crested,  merely  keeled ; 
sometimes  slightly  hairy  Species  31 

Evansia.  Outer  segments  of  the  perianth  dis- 
tinctly crested  on  the  claw  and  lower  purt  of 
the  blade  Species  32-35 

I'ski-devansia.   Outer  segments  bearded  or  hairy : 

beard  springing  from  a  rudimentary  crest  

 Species  36 

I'ooonibis  and  Reoelia.  Outer  segments  bearded 
or  hairy:  hair  restricted  to  a  dense  In-ard  along 
the  midrib  Species  37-68 

Osvoovuk.  Outer  segments  bearded  or  hairy- 
hairs  diffused  over  the  lower  part  of  the  blade 
and  claw;  inner  segments  larger  than  the  outer. 
 Species  09-80 

Series  II.  Hoot  flock  bulbous. 

Xiphion.  Inner  segments  of  the  perianth  large, 
erect :  stamens  not  adhering  to  the  style 
branches  Species  81-5*1 

OVSANDIRIS.  Inner  segments  large,  erect:  sta- 
mens adhering  to  the  style  branches. ...  Species  92 

•Itno.    Iriner  segments  small  and  spreading  or 

deflexed  Species  93-102 

HURUEXl'S  APOC.ON 

A.  Lrs.  linear,  generally  less  than 
%  in.  broad. 
n.  Sheath    splitting    up  into 
fibers. 

f.  f aires  of  the  spathe  green. 
p.  Tube  of  the  perianth 
in.  long. 

%.  Spathe  sessile   I. 

ms.  Spathe  stalked  2. 

i»i>.  Tube   of  the  perianth 
short  or  obsolete. 

K.  Kls.yelloK   3.  KartWOVU 

4.  ~ 

BE.  f'ts.  some  shade  of 
blue  or  white. 
r.  Stem  Irs.  reduced, 
n.  Stent  terete. 
H.  Hoot  stock 
slender, 
uidecreep 

ing   5. 

HH.  Rootstock 
short, 
creeping  .  .  C.  tent* 
7.  crasata 
H.  Delavayi 

(to.  Stem     c  out  - 

pressed   9.  longipoUll 

Kf.  Stent    Irs.  long, 
genemlhi  over  I 

ft.  mi  length.... W.  prismatic* 
II.  graminea 

re.    fa  I  res  of  the  spathe  brown 

and  senrions  12.  Sibirloa 

BR.  Sheaths    not   splitting  into 
fibers. 

r.  Stem  nearly  obsolete  13. 

■  v.  Stem  present,  clothed  with 

sheathing  bracts  14. 
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cfc.  Strt*  pretrut,  louring  IS 

leaven  IS.  Miaaouriensis 

10. 

aa.  Lin.  emiform,  gen'mlty  nrnck 
orer  )i  in.  brood. 
li.  Strut   bearing  srvrrut  lung 
leiirrt. 

«•.  t'U.  reddinh  brotrn  17.  fulva 

>•<•.  AV«.  yrlloH-  —  18.  Paaudaeorua 

'iv.  A'/*.  fciW,  purple,  lilar. 
rtr.,  or  while. 
I>.  /.is.   tomeu-hat  glau- 
cous 19.  Tenieolor 

l>r>.  Lv*.  bright  gretu,  not 
glaunm*. 

E.  A*/*.  tt»*ilr  20. 

KK.  Fll.  pedtcelUd  21. 

22. 

1>B.  Stem  bearing  t-i  reduced  lv». 

t\  A7«.  yr//oir  23.  GuldeMttedtiana 

21.  aurea 
-•">.  Mormieri 

20.  < 

<•«•.  Fl*.  »ome  Bhade  of  blue  or 

white  27.  : 

28. 
29. 
30. 

1.  humilii,  M.  Bleb.  (/.  Rnthr'nica,  Ker.,  not  Dryaud. ). 
Rhizome  wide-creeping:  lvs.  t<i  12  in  ft  tuft. glaucous, 0-12 
in.  long:  fls.  bright  lilac:  outer  sepals  with  ft  suborbicn- 
l»r  blade  and  a  long  cuneatc  flaw.    Caucasus  to  (icor 
gia  and  Hungary,  (in.  10.  p.  370. 

2.  maoroalphon,  Torr.  Plants  rather  dwarf.  0-12  in. 
high  :  lvs.  grass  like,  green,  12  in.  long,  exceeding  the 
fit.:  stem  3-6  in.  long:  pedicels  very  short:  outer  Beg 
ments  obiivate-cuneale.  undulate,  pule  yellow  to  cream, 
with  a  network  of  brownish  crimson  or  bright  lilac 
veins  ;  inner  segments  rather  small,  colored  like  the 
outer.  Free-flowering.  Calif,  and  Ore.  (Jn.  f>2,  p.  120.  — 
Torre  v  savs  the  fls.  are  bright  lilac  and  the  I  vs.  less 
than  4  line's  wide. 

3.  Hartwegii,  Baker.  Lvs.  few  (21.  6-12  in.  long,  finely 
veined  :  .stem  0  in.  long,  with  linear  leaf  low  down:  pedi- 
cel 1-1  Vj  in.  long:  limb  pale  vellow:  outer  segments  with 
an  oblong  blade,  shorter  than  the  claw.  Calif.  Rarely 
cult. 

4.  Oraat- D6H11,  Maker.  Lvs.  about  1  ft.  long:  stem  6 
In.  high,  with  about  2  lvs.,  outer  valves  marked  with 
tine  black  lines:  outer  segments  with  a  yellow  Made, 
much  shorter  than  the  claw;  claw  veine<l  with  lilac  on  a 
yellowish  white  ground.  Palestine.  Ot.  42.  Supp.  Pl.- 
Not  valuable  commerc  ially. 

5.  Bathanica,  Dryand.,  not  Ker.  Lvs.  3-12  in.  long, 
in  crowded  tufts:  stem  slender,  :t-fl  in.  long,  but  often 

tube  twice  as  long  as  the  ovary:  outer  seg- 
i  with  an  oblong  blade  rather  shorter  than  the  claw, 
lilac,  violet  scented.  Apr.,  May.  China.  Siberia  and 
Cent.  Asia.  P.M.  1123  and  1303.  On.  .V),  p.  1*7. 

0.  tenax,  Dotigl.  Sheaths  short:  lvs.  0-12  in.  long: 
stem  0-12  in.  long:  pedicel  long:  outer  segment  broadly 
obovate,  with  an  acute  point  :  blade  about  as  long  as 
the  claw,  bright  lilac,  with  purple  veins  and  a  varie- 
gated white  and  yellow  spot  on  the  throat:  inner  seg- 
ments shorter,  waved.  Apr.,  May.  Drv  soils.  H.  C.  and 
Ore.  Int.  to  Kng.  1820.  H.M.  3343.  ICR.  15:1218.  tin. 
53:1175. -Hardy. 

7.  enaata,  Thunb.  {I.  biglitmi*,  Vahl.  /.  oTy/o'ttilti, 
Bunge.  /.  fragrant,  Lindl. ).  Sheaths  large:  lvs.  l-3ft. 
long:  pedirel  2-4  in.,  often  longer  than  the  spnthe: 
limb  loose,  bright  blue  or  lilac:  outer  segments  oblan 
ccolatc.  2  in.  long:  blade  shorter  than  the  claw,  veined 
with  dark  blue,  yellowish  on  the  throat:  inner  segments 
slender,  erect,  bright  blue.  Russia,  .lapan.  Caucasus. 
H.M.  2528  and  2331.  ICR.  20:1.  (it.  1011. -Hardy. 
Variable. 

Var.  pabularia.  Naudin  (I.  pnbuliiria,  llort.l.  Said 
to  be  distinct.  Larger,  with  lvs.  purplish  red  mar  the 
base.  Csed  as  a  forage  jdant.  Does  well  in  driest 
situations,  (it.  47 : 1452.  —  Described  by  Witt  mark,  (it .  47. 
p.  309.    The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  beds,  and  the 
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young  plant*  set  out  the  following  spring,  10  in.  , 
each  way,  where  they  are  to  remain. 

8.  Delaviyi,  Micheli.  Lvs.  2-2S  ft.  long,  often  neaxU 
1  in.  broad:  stem  3-5  ft.  high,  bifurcate:  spat  he  valves 
green:  outer  segments  reflexed  from  the  middle,  oblong, 
obtus*  or  eroarginatc,  brilliant  violet,  spotted  with  while 
on  the  lower  half:  claw  yellow,  veined  with  lilac  ;  inner 
segments  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  erect,  violet.  L«arg<- 
plants,  with  the  flower-stalks  erect,  high  above  the  lvs 
Thibet.  R.H.  1895,  p.  399. 

9.  loagipstala,  Herb.  Lvs.  1-1',  ft.  long:  stem  a  tout, 
solid,  compressed,  l'j  ft.  high  :  As.  bright  lilac;  outer 
segments  obovate,  rcticxing  half  way  down ;  claw  veined 
with  violet  on  a  white  ground.  Calif.   K.M.  5298. 

10.  priatnatlca,  Pursh  ( /.  I'irginira,  Muhl.  /.  oWn 
lit,  Higel.).  Plant  tail,  slender:  lvs.  mostly  shorter 
than  the  stem,  grass-like:  stem  1-2  ft.,  simple  or  forked, 
flexuous  :  spatbes  1-2-tld.:  pedicel  long,  exceeding  tht- 
spalhc:  outer  segments  1  !i-2  in.  long;  blade  ahorter 
than  the  claw,  bright  lilac,  yellow  on  the  throat,  marked 
with  purple  and  darker  veins:  inner  segments  erect, 
bright  lilac.  Mav.  June.  Wet  grounds,  New  Brunswick 
to  Pa.  and  N.  Car.  P.M.  1504. 

11.  gT&minea,  Linn.  (/.  Xikitfnsi*,  Lange).  Lvs. 
strongly  ribl>ed,  1-1',  ft.  long:  Mora  compn-.sed.  an 
gled.  slender,  solid:  pedicel  1-1  *  in.  long:  limb  bright 
lilac,  copiously  veined;  outer  segments  with  an  orbicu 
lar  blade      in.  broad  and  shorter  than  the  broad  claw: 
claw  dull  yellow,  veined  with  purple;  inner  segments 
erect,  nearly  straight.   May.  Central  and  S.  Eu.  B.M 
0X1.  —  1/ong  cult. ;  mentioned  by  l<ol>el,  Clusius  and  tie 
rnrde.   Distinguished  from  /.  Sibirica  by  its  solid,  angu 
lar  stem. 

12.  8ihlrica,   Linn.    ( /.    acuta,  Willd.).  Cnmpwi. 
tufted:  lvs.  green,  not  rigid,  1-2  ft.  long:  stem  "lender, 
terete,  fistulose,  much  overtopping  the  lvs.,  simple  or 
forked,  bearing  several  clusters  of  lis.:  limb  bright  li 
lac-blue;  outer  segments  l.'*-2  in.  long,  with  an  orbicn 
lar  blade  gradually  narrowed  to  a  slender  claw,  veine. 
with  bright  violet,  whitish  toward  the  claw;  inner  ».  f 
ments  shorter,  erect.    Central  and  S.  Eu.  and  easteri. 
Siberia.  Int.  in  17%.  H.M.  50.  R.H.  18»s,  p.  23.  —  Com 
mon  in  cult.   The  plants  form  large,  compact  clumps, 
producing  many  long  flowering  stems  from  the  ct-nter. 
Var.  orien talis,  Thunb.  i /.  tanguinra,  Don.    /.  tiibir 
irri,  var.  sanyutnea,  H«rt.    /.  htrmrttophylla,  Kitsch. 
/.  Siblrica.  var.  htrmatophfilla ,  llort.l.    KIs.  larger, 
more  fugitive;  blade  of  the  outer  segments  orbicular: 
young  lvs.  reddish.    June.    Produces  a  second  rrop 
later.  Var.  Alba,  Hon.,  with  pure  white  lis.  Var.  Varie- 
gata,  Hort.,  with  variegated  lvs.    Var.  acuta,  Hort. 
Narrow-lvd. 

13.  ungnieularis,  Poir.  (/.  *tulota,  Desf.).  Fig.  117*. 
Lvs.  about  0  in  a  tuft,  finally  1K-2  ft.  Ion*,  brigh 


tube  5-0  in.  long,  filiform,  exscrted 
spathe:  limb  bright  lilac,  rarely  white;  outer  segment* 
2'„-3  in.  long,  1  in.  broad,  with  a  yellow  keel,  strcaketi 
with  lilac  on  a  white  ground  at  the  throat  ;  inner  seg 
ments  oblong.  Jan.,  Feb.  Algeria.  P.M.  5773.  l.n 
24:308;  40:979  ;  40.  p.  230;  50.  p.  187.  U.C.  III.  2,1:85 
—  Not  hardv.  but  useful  for  cutting  in  early  winter. 
Fragrant.  Var.  alba,  Hort.  White  form;  spring.  Var. 
supcrba,  Hort.  Bluish  purple.  Oct.  and  later. 

14.  bracteata,  S.  Wats.  Rudimentary  lvs.  brown, 
very  rigid;  produced  lvs.  I  to  few.  much  exceeding"  the 
stem,  1-2  ft.  long,  one  side  green,  the  other  glaucous, 
edge  revolute  :  stem  1  headed,  angled,  2-3  in.  to  I  ft 
long,  sheathed  with  bracts  2-1  in.  long:  tube  abort, 
funnelform  :  outer  segments  2-3  in.;  blade  ovate,  as 
long  as  the  claw,  pale  yellow,  veined  with  bluish  pur 
pie;  inner  segments  shorter, erect,  yellow;  style  branches 
long,  narrow.  June.  Discovered  in  1884  by  Thomas 
Howell,  in  Ore.  O.F.  1:43. -Int.  18*8. 

15.  MUsouriensll,  Nutt.  tl.  Tolmieaua,  Herb.  I  Lvs 
pale  green,  finely  ribbed,  1-1  S  ft.  long:  stem  1-2  ft.  long, 
usually  exceeding  the  lvs.,  bearing  a  single  large  leaf  low 
down:  pedicel  long:  tube  very  short:  limb  bright  lilac, 
outer  segments  obovate,  I  in.  broad,  yellow  near  the 
claw;  inner  segments  oblong,  straight,  erect.  Wet  »<>il. 
S.  Dak.  and  Mont,  to  Arix.  (in.  50:1082. -Not 
in  cull.   Flowers  earl  v. 
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16.  DouglaeUna.  Herb.  Rhizome  stout,  short,  creep- 
ing: lvs.  about  6  in  a  tuft,  broadest  in  the  middle, 
atrongly  ribbed,  1-2  ft.  long::  stem  1-2  ft.  high,  usually 
•imple,  with  one  long  bract  leaf:  tube  in.  long": 
tin.  3— t  In.  in  diameter;  outer  segments  obivate-spatu- 
late,  spreading  and  recurred,  pale  lilac,  with  a  white 
disk  and  purple  veins:;  inner  segments  shorter,  erect, 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  pale  lilac,  not  veined.  Calif. 
B.M.  6083.  Un.  50:10*6. 

17.  IoIt*..  Ker.  (/.  euprta,  Purah).  Lvs.  thin,  bright 
green,  l%-2  ft.  long,  not  exceeding  the  stem:  stem  2-3 
ft.  high,  forked  low  down  ;  lower  atcm-lvs.  1  ft.  long: 
pesiiec!  produced  :  tube  greenish  yellow,  1  in.  long: 
limb  loosely  expanded,  bright  reddish  brown  or  copper- 
colored,  variegated  with  blue  and  green;  outer  segments 
©bovate-cuneate,  emarginate;  inner  segments  smaller, 
spreading  Late  June.  In  swamps,  111.  to  Ua.,  La.  and 
Tei.  Introduced  into  England  1811  by  Lyon.  B.M. 
149U.  (in.5;i:n75.  Mn.  5:61. 

1H.  Paeudacorus,  Linn.  Lvs,  l%-3  ft.  long,  equaling 
the  stem:  stem  stout,  terete,  2-3  ft.,  bearing  several 
long  I  vs.  and  several  clusters  of  lis.:  limb  bright  yellow; 
outer  segments  broadly  obovate,  2-2X  in.  long,  yellow, 
with  a  bright  spot  and  radiating  brown  veins  on  the 
claw;  Inner  segments  scarcely  longer  than  the  claw  of 
the  outer,  oblong.  May,  June.  Europe,  Syria  and  the 
Mnrbary  states;  naturalized  in  N.  Y.,  Mass.  and  N.  J.— 
The  plants  form  One,  large  clumps,  bearing  numerous 
flowering  stalks.  Var.  variegata.  Hurt.  Lvs.  striped 
with  creamy  white.  Var.  pallida,  Hort.  Fls.  pale  sulfur- 
yellow. 

19.  Tent  color.  Linn.  Lvs.  slightly  glaucous,  l%-2  ft. 
long:  stem  forked  low  down  and  often  branched  above, 
2-3 -headed:  tube  very  short:  limb  violet-blue;  outer 
to-trmcnts  spatulate,  2-3  in.  long,  variegated  with  yellow 
on  the  claw  and  veined  with  purple;  inner  segments 
•  •(•lanceolate,  much  smaller.  British  N.  A.  and  northern 
V.  S.  Int.  into  Eng.  1732.  B.M.  21.  G.W.F.  5.  D.  89. 

20.  hazagona,  Walt.  Lvs.  2-3  ft.,  long:  stem  usually 
simple,  3  ft.  long,  2-3-headed.  with  several  large  lvs., 
the  upper  ones  exceeding  the  lis.:  apathe  valves  some- 
time* leaf-like:  tube  1  in.  long,  green,  dilated  upward: 
limb  bright  lilac;  outer  segments  3  in.  long;  blade  oho- 
vate,  with  a  bright  yellow  keel  on  the  claw;  claw 
downy;  inner  segments  shorter,  erect ;  style  branches 
very  concave,  green,  with  a  central  lilac  band.  Ky.  to 
Tei.  and  Fla.  B.M.  6787. 

21.  Caroliniana.  S.  Wats.  Lvs.  2-3  ft.  long,  bright 
green:  stem  stout,  simple  or  branched:  tube  I,  In.  long: 
limb  lilac,  variegated  with  purple  and  brown  ;  outer 
segments  broadly  spatulate,  2%-3  in.  long,  with  narrow 
claws;  inner  segments  narrower,  nearly  erect.  Differs 
from  /.  if  rtirolor  by  it*  green  lvs.  Discovered  by  W.  A. 
Manda  in  N.  Car.  G .  F.  6 : 335 . 

22.  tetoaa,  Pallas.  Lvs.  thin,  green,  \-V/t  ft.  long  : 
-t,  m  deeply  forked,  much  exceeding  the  lvs. :  tube  %  in. 
long:  limb  bright  lilac;  outer  segments  2-2%  In.  long; 
Iliad e  1  in.  broad,  suddenly  narrowed  at  the  claw,  co- 
piously veined;  inner  segment*  very  small,  %ln..cu- 
mate,  large-cuspidate;  style  branches  large,  crested. 
E.  Siberia,  Japan,  and  northwestern  Amer.  B.M.  23241. 
« Jt.  322. 

23.  Gueldeast<Bdti&&a,  I/epech.  Lvs.  pale  green,  1-1  % 
ft.  long:  stem  stout,  terete,  1  %-2  ft.  long,  often  bearing 
1-2  spicate  rlu iters  below  the  end  one:  limb  pale  yel- 
low; outer  segments  with  an  orbicular  blade  %-?i  in. 
broad,  shorter  than  the  claw,  which  has  a  bright  yellow 
keel  and  faint  lilac  veins;  inner  segment*  shorter, 
erect.  Asia. —  Var.  Bogdi&na,  Baker.  A  variety  with 
gray-lilac  flowers. 

24.  a&rea,  Lindl.  Lvs.  scarcely  glaucous,  l%-2  ft. 
long:  stem  3-.'l!ij  ft.  long,  stout,  terete,  with  t-2  sessile 
cluster*  below  the  end  one:  spathes  2— tltl. :  pedicel 
long:  limb  bright  yellow;  outer  segments  with  an  ob- 
long blade  1  in.  broad,  as  long  as  the  claw;  Inner  seg- 
ment* less  than  %  in.  broad.  July.  West  Himalaya*. 
B.R. 33:59.  Gn. 31 :579.-lnt. by  Dr.  Royle.  Thisspecles 
has  brighter  yellow  fls.  than  the  others  of  this  group 
(18-21). 


tent  of  fls.:  limb  2%-3%  in.  long,  lemon -yellow,  with- 
out veins;  blade  of  outer  segments  orbicujar,  1-1%  in. 
long,  equaling  the  claw;  inner  segments  oblong-ungui- 
culate,  1  in.  broad.  Rhodes  and  Crete.  Discovered  and 
int.  by  Sieber,  1821.  Not  showy  except  in  masses.  This 
and  /.  orientalit  are  perhaps  varieties  of  /.  tpuria. 
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25.  Monnieri.  DC.  Lvs.  slightly  glaucous,  2-3  ft.  long: 
stout,  terete.  :t-4  ft.  long,  with  several  sessile  clu.- 


26.  orieaUlii,  Miller  (/.  ochroleiiea,  Linn.  /.  L 
/>n,Carr.).  Fig.  1173.  Plants  growing  In  strong  clumps: 
lvs.  2-3  ft.  long,  slightly  glaucous:  stem  3-4  ft.,  stout, 
terete,  with  2-3  spleate  clusters  of  lis.:  outer  segments 
obovate,  1  in.  broad,  as  loug  as  the  claw,  yellow,  paler 
or  white  toward  the  margin  ;  inner  segments  oblong, 
1  in.  broad,  lemon-yellow  to  whitish.  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria.  B.M.GI.  On.  20:301;  38:779;  46, p. 362  and  50,  p. 
186.  R.H.  1875,  p.  357.-One  of  the  largest  of  the  Irises, 
(irows  in  nlmoNt  any  situation.  White  forms  of  this 
plant  are  in  cultivation. 

27.  fffitldlssima.  Linn.  Gladwin.  Lvs.  1-1  %  ft.  long: 
stem  compressed,  2-3  ft.  long,  2-3-headed  :  tube  %  in. 
long:  limb  bright  lilac;  outer  segments  l%-2  in.  long, 
with  a  suborbicular  blade  equaling  the  claw;  inner  seg- 
ments shorter,  oblanccolate.  Central  and  8.  F.u.,  Eng., 
Afghanistan  and  Algeria.  Gn.  47,  p.  30.— This  plant  is 
very  distinct,  and  is  easily  recognized  by  the  odor  of  the 
broken  lvs.  The  capsules  remain  on  the  plants  in  win- 
ter, bursting  open  and  displaying  rows  of  orange-red 
berries.  The  fls.  are  rather  inconspicuous.  There  Is  a 
whitish  variety  with  brown  veins,  and  a  variety  with 
white-striped  lvs. 

28.  lavigita,  Fisrh.  &  Mey.  (/.  K<fmpttri,  Sicb.). 
Japanese  Ikis.  Fig.  1174.  Lvs.  thin,  ensiform,  1-1% 
ft.  long  :  stem  much  overtopping  the  lvs.,  obscurely 
angled.  1-3-headed  :  pedicel  %-2  in.  long:  tube  short: 
limb  blue,  violet,  etc.,  sometimes  white,  spreading,  3-5 
in.  across ;  outer  segments  broadly  ovate-oblong,  obtuse, 
with  a  yellow  spot  on  the  claw  ;  claw  abort,  distinct; 
inner  segments  ohlanreolate,  erect,  conniving  or  spread- 
ing: style  branches  with  bifid,  incurved  lobes.  E.  Si- 
beria and  Japan.  Int.  bv  Von  Siebold,  and  flowered  at 
Ghent  in  1857.  B.M.  6132.  1.11.5:167.  F.S. 20:2073-74; 
23:2431-36.  Gt.  442.  Gn.  9:21;  10:195;  21:341;  55,  p. 
105.  R.H.  1890,  p.  188.  (i.C.  HI.  13:165,169;  14:501. 
A.G.  19:596.  Gug.  1 :256;  5:163;  6:339  ;  7:145.  J.H.HI. 
28:205.  F.E.  10:777.  P.M.  1874:137;  1880:403. 

29.  Trojana,  Kerner.  Lvs.  very  acute,  glancescent: 
stem  over  3  ft.  high,  much  branched  and  overtopping 
the  lvs.:  pedicel  none  :  rls.  bright  violet  pmple;  outer 
•o-gment*  obovate:  blade  longer  than  the  claw;  claw 
white,  bordered  with  yellow  and  veined  with  brown-pur- 
ple; inner  segments  elliptic,  suddenly  narrowed  to  a 
claw:  style  crests  broad,  denticulate.  Troad,  Asia  Minor. 

30.  ipnria,  Linn.  Lvs.  firm,  linear,  gtaucesccnt,  1  ft. 
long  :  stem  overtopping  the  lvs.,  bearing  1-3  spicato 
heads  :  pedicel  shorter  than  the  spathe  :  tube  M-% 
iu.  long:  limb  bright  lilac;  outer  segments  with  an 
orbicular,  spreading  blade  in.  broad  and  half  as  long 
as  the  claw;  claws  broad,  concave,  lilac,  with  a  yellow 
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keel  and  purple  veins;  Inner  segment*  shorter,  straight, 
oblanceolate:  style  crests  small.  Central  and  S.  Europe. 
B.M.  58. 

Var.  Botha,  Bleb.  ( /.  halophtjtla,  Ke r.  >.  More  robust : 
lvs.  I  in.  broad:  apathes  larger:  stem  2-3  ft.  high.  Cau- 
casus to  Kashmir.  Int.  17H<)  by  Peter  Pallas.  B.M.H75. 
-Hardy. 

RCBOENt'H  PAKOASTHOPStS. 

31.  vtrna.  Linn.  Dwarf,  6  in.  high:  rhizome  wide- 
creeping:  sheaths  not  uplifting-  into  dbers:  lvs.  linear, 
slightly  glaucous,  3-8  in.  Ion);:  stem  scarcely  any,  1- 
headed:  tube  slender,  l!-4  in.  long:  limb  deep  violet ; 
outer  segments  l'-j  in.  long,  obovnle,  narrowed  into  a 
slender  yellow,  nightly  pubescent  claw:  Inner  aeg- 
tnents  erect,  smaller,  violet.  Shade.  Ohio,  Ky.,  Va.  and 
south.  L.B.C.  19.1855. 

8FBUENVS  EVA.N8LA. 

a.  Stem  very  thorl  32.  i 

A  A.  Stem  equaling  or  excmlinj  the  lvs. 
b.  Pedicels    much    shorter    than  the 

*  pa  the  3.1. 

HB.  Pedicels  as  long  as  the  upathe.  and 

articulate  at  the  apex  34.  Mileait 

35.  Japonica 

32.  eristata,  Ait.  Plant  dwarf :  rhizome  slender, 
creeping:  lvs.  ensiform,  thin,  4-H  in.  long,  green:  stem 
1-3  in.  high,  flattened,  1- headed,  bearing  2-3  lvs.:  tube 
slender,  l.S-2  in.  long:  limb  blue;  outer  segments  obo- 
vate,  1-1K  in.  long,  nested;  Inner  segment*  shorter, 
naked.  Apr.,  May.  Mts.  Ky.,  Va.  and  Carolines.  B.M. 
412.  Gn.  45,  p.  127.  L.B.C.  14:1306. 

33.  teetoram, Maxim.  Fig.  1175.  Lvs.lft.long.ensiforni, 
strongly  ribbed:  stem       ft.,  subterctc;  heads  on  long 


1 174.   Japanese  trial  a  S*- 
trim  Urtigata,  I*  Iter  known  b»  /.  Kin»i<leri.  No. 

prduncles:  tube  1  in.  long:  limb  bright  lilac;  outer  seg- 
ments 2  in.  long,  ohovate;  claw  half  as  long  as  the  blaile, 
streaked  with  violet,  with  a  wavy  edge  mid  n  large,  la 
ciniate,  white  and  lilac  crest  running  tip  the  claw  ami 
half      the  blade;  inner  segments  spreading,  nearly  as 
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large,  plain  lilac,  short-clawed.  Sent  to  Eu.  in  1872  by 
Dr.  Hance.  Cult,  in  China  and  Japan.  B.M.  6118.  F.S. 
22:2282.  Gt.  716.  Gn.  50:10**. 

34.  Mllesii.  Baker.  Lvs.  7-8  on  the  stem.  2-3  ft.  long 
and  2-3  In.  broad  :  stem  2-3 

ft.  high,  branched,  bearing  ' 

4-5  heads:  fls.  bright  lilac,  /        „  j^ft*^.  -r' 

lasting  only  a  day ;  outer  ^jfi/j^^WrV^}  »  / 

segments   oblong  •  cuneate,  jBb^ ■  J-l  fi 

claret-purple,  whitish  in  the  cL    6  '•  yS 

center,  spotted  and  veined 

with  lilac,  furnished  with  a  uif*fc&'W  \\ 

deeply     laciniated     yellow  V"  V 

crest;  inner  segments  ob-  '-**W>L;  1  'l-Jfr  i  f  k 
long,  spreading;  style  crests 
deeply  toothed.  Near  /.  tee- 
torum,  but  inferior.  Hinia 

layas.  B.M.  0889.  £  l<H  Jkfjf 

35.  Japonica,  Thunb.  (/. 
t'hinfnsis.  Curt.  /.  fimhri- 
ata,  Vent.).  Fig.  117li.  Lvs. 
ensiform,   1-1  £i   ft.  long: 
stem  slender,  as  long  as  the 
lvs.,  with  a  raceme  of  lilac  '  |  j&Jf  U 
tls. :  tube  %  in.  long:  outer  '.^       -  t  Mb  if 
segments    1-1  %    in.   long,    lflt      IBM  ¥ 
with  crimped  margins,  yel-     yBL  '  MfP  j\'  * 
low  on  the  claw,  crested;       X    AW  Sit  f  r 
inner  segments    smaller.      t«.,  SPA. ,£ 
Winter.  Japan  and  China.       f,  WmiS  ' 
B.  M.  373.    Gt.  511.  Gn. 
28:  503.    J.  H.  III.  31: 185. 
A.G.  12:704.    F.  B.  2:149. - 

An  evergreen    greenhouse    ll:s.  bu  tectoru„  L  ,  v 

1        '  No.  33. 

SUBGENUS  PSEfDEVASSIA. 

36.  Alb«rtl,  Regel.  Lvs.  ensiform,  glaucous,  I  %-i  ft 
long:  stem  exceeding  the  lvs.,  bearing  5-«  head*  in 
n  loose  panicle;  outer  segments  obovate  cuneate,  2  is. 
long,  bright  lilac,  with  a  rudimentary  crest  and  a  dense 
beard  of  white,  yellow-tipped  hairs,  veined ;  inner  seg- 
ments as  long  and  broader  than  the  outer,  with  convolute 
claws,  lilac.  Discovered  In  Turkestan  by  Dr.  Albert 
Kegel.  Gt.  999.  B.M.  7020. 

SUBGENERA  POOONIRIS 

A.  Dwarf:  lvs.  generally  less  than 
9  in.  long. 
B.  Pedieel  obsolete,  or  very  short, 
c.  Perianth  tube  t  in.  or  more 
in  length  37. 

:». 

CC.  Perianth  tube  1  in.  or  less 
in  length. 
D.  Stem  6  in.  or  more  in 
length. 
E.  Fls.  blue,  purple, 
violet,  etc. 
T.  Spathe  valves  green 
or  nearly  so. 

a.  Lvs.  linear  39.  gracilis 

oo.  Lvs.  ensiform..  .40.  Balkans 
41.  1 

r.  Spat  he    valves  en- 
tirely srariose . .  .42.  ' 

EE.  Fl*.  yrllour  43. 

44. 

1>D.  .S'frw  e  in.  or  less  in 
length. 

E.  Fls.  blue  41.  billora 

EE.  Fl*.  yllovr  45.  Ch&maelris 

BB.  Pedicel  as  long  a*  the  ovary. 
e.  Sheaths  not   uplifting  into 

titter*  4  ft.  armaria 

i  o.  Sheaths  splitting  into  fiber* A',  fUvisaima 
a*.  Tall:  lvs.  generally  more  than 
I  ft.  long. 
n.  StemS-6-headed. 

r.  Fls.  yellotr  48. 

49.  Oav 
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CC.  VI*.    bine,    violet,   <■/<•..  or 
u-kitt. 

i:  Stem  thort,  teareely  over- 
topping the  Iv*  50.  aphylla 

51.  lurid* 

52. 
53. 

I'M.  Stem  tall,  much  overtop- 
ping the  I vi. 
e.  Spathe  valve*  teari- 

ous  54.  Florentina 


narrowed  to  a  claw,  which  is  streaked  witn  purple, 
ercnulat*.  S.  France.  B.M.  2861. -Var.  8UUU«.  Tod. 
Spathe  valve*  shorter,  less  pointed,  and  more  scariose: 
reader.  Sicily.   B.M.  6894. 


5fi. 
57. 

Ut.  Sptithe  mire*  green, 
or  teariou*  only  on 
the  upper  portion, 
r.  Spa  the  valve* 
tinged  uith  pur- 
ple  r*.  neglaot* 

59.  hybrid* 
00. 

KF.  Spalkr  ralret  not 
tinged  with  pur- 
ple  61. 

62. 

63.  Biliotti 

64. 

hb.  Stem  1-headed. 

v.  Spathe  valre*  entirely  tear- 

ion*  at  the  flowering  time. do. 
it*.  Spathe  valve*  green. 

v.  Ijv*.  thin,  linear  66.  Bawarowi 

uu.  Lr*.  en*iform  67.  Leichtlini 

6*.  KoroUtowi 

37.  pftmll*.  I.inn.  \J.  grdrili*.  K.  Berg.).  Fig.  1177. 
Lvs.  linear,  2-4  in.  Ionic:  stem  none  or  very  short .  1- 
lieaded:  spathe  valves  scariose  at  the  tip:  Us.  fugitive, 
yellow,  or  tiriicbt  or  dark  lilac:  limb  2  in.  long.  Adwarf, 
hanlv  plant.  spreading  rapidlv  in  border*.  B.M.  9.  L. 
B.C.  16. 1574. -Var.  alb*.  Hort..  pure  white.  Var. 

Hort. .velvet-purple.  Var.  axurea,  Hurt., 


ineo(/.  Panormitana, Tml.).  Lvs. 
a,  glaucescent,  6-9  in.  long,  narrowed  suddenly 
to  an  oblique  tip,  1  headed,  6-8  in.  long,  1  fid. :  tube 
2-2%  in.  long:  spathe  valves  green:  flu.  varying  from 
vellow  to  bright  lilac;  outer  segments  oblong  unguiru- 
iale.  2-2%  in.  long;  inner  aegmcnts  rather  broader.  Mts., 
Sicily. 

39.  gracilis,  Maxim.  Tufted  lvs.  grass-like,  shorter 
than  the  stem:  stem  1  ft.  long.  1-headed:  fls.  pale  lilac; 
outer  segments  obovate  oblong,  with  a  yellow  beard; 
inner  aritmenta  oblong-etuargiuate,  with  a  short  claw. 
Western  China. 

40.  Balkan*.  Janka.  Rhiiome  stout:  tufts  crowded: 
Ivs.  ensifonu,  glaucescent,  3-4  in.  Ionic:  stem  6-9  in. 
Ion*.  1-headed:  spathes  1-2-fld.:  Us.  dark  claret-lilac : 
outer  segments  ohovate-cuneate.  2-3  in.  long  ;  beard 
druse,  white,  tipped  with  lilac;  inner  segments  erect, 
virion*.  Early  May.  Balkans. 

41.  Mflora,  Linn.  I  /.  frdgrann,  Salisb.    /.  nndirauli*. 
Hook-t-   Lvs.  6-9  In.  long:  stem  2-10  in.  long.com 
prrssed:  lis.  bright  violet -purple;  outer  segments  obo 
vate-cuneate,  2-2%  in.  long,  with  dark  vein*  and  a 
beard  of  long,  yellow  hairs.    Portugal  and  N.  Morocco. 
B.M.  5806. 

42.  CangUMi,  Ambrosi.  Resembles  /.  pallida,  of 
which  it  la  probably  merely  a  dwarf  variety:  Ivs.  6  in. 
long:  atem  about  as  long  as  the  Iva. :  fls.  bright  lilac: 
outer  segments  with  a  white  beard.  May,  June.  Lorn- 
hardy  and  S.  Tyrol.  —  Often  spelled  /.  Cirngialti. 

43.  TirteMna.  DC  Lvs.  8-9  in.  long  :  stem  9-12  in. 
b>ng,  bearing  2-3  reduced  Ivs. :  outer  segments  obovate- 
cuneate,  2-2%  in.  long,  1  in.  broad,  greenish  yellow, 
veined  at  the  rlaw  with  purple;  inner  segments  obovate, 
dull  yellow.   April.  Valais. 

44.  luUicena,  Lam.  Lvs.  6-9  in.  long:  stem  equaling 
the  Ivs.:  lis.  pale  yellow;  outer  segments  obovatc- 
cun«'*te,  2-2%  in.  long,  pale  vellow,  streaked  with  pale 
brown,  undulate  ;    inner  segments  broader,  suddenly 


Sicily. 

45.  ChajBBlril,  Bertol.  ( /.  Olbi/nti*,  Henon>.  Lvs. 
.3-4  In.  long.  %  in.  broad  :  atem  very  short:  fls.  bright 
yellow;  outer  segments  obovate-cuneate,  tinged  and 
veined  with  brown  :  inner  segments  oblong.  Mav. 
Italy,  France. -Var.  Italic*.,  Pari.  Fls.  dark  violet. 

46.  armaria,  Walrist.  Lvs.  few  in  *  tuft,  linear,  3-4 
in.  long  :  stem  short:  limb  bright  yellow:  outer  seg- 
ments oblong  cuneute,  1%  in.  long,  %  in.  broad;  inner 
segments  smaller  :  very  distinct.  Rare  in  cult.,  but 
good  for  dry  soils.  —  Harriv.  V»r.  minor,  Hort.  Smaller. 
B.R.  7:549. 

47.  Uartuima,  Pallas.  Lvs.  thin,  linear,  4-8  in.  long: 
stem  1-4!  In.  long:  limb  bright  yellow:  outer  segments 
1-1%  lu.  long,  %  In.  broad  ;  inner  segment*  oblong, 
narrower.  —  Var.  BlouddTii,  Led.  (/.  Hloudovii,  Hort. 
More  robust,  with  broader  lvs.,  a  larger  stem  and  larger 
fls.  Siberia  and  Mongolia. 


A  rreslrd  flower  (X  %.i     No  35 


48.  variegata.  Linn.  I, vs.  1-1%  ft.  long:  stem  equal- 
ing the  Ivs.:  outer  segments  oblongcuneatc,  claret- 
brown  toward  the  tip,  much  veined  with  brown  on  a  yel- 
low ground:  beard  bright  vellow;  inner  segments  erect, 
oblong,  bright  yellow,  veined.    Austria,  Turkey  and  S. 
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Russia.  Long  in  cult.  B.M.  10.  (in.  14:133;  .72  1143 
(var.  aurea).  Var.  honorabilis,  Hort.  Yellow,  shaded 
with  brown. 

49.  Bavtecans,  DC.  Lvs.  12-15  in.  long:  stetn  2-3  ft. 
high:  lis.  bright  lemon-yellow;  outer  segments  obovate - 
cuuente,  2%ln.  long:  beard  deep  yellow;  iuuer  segmeuts 
obovate,  pale  yellow.  Bosnia  to  Caucasus  and  Armenia. 
B.R.  31:35  (as  /.  imbricata ). 

:.().  aphyllA,  Llnu.  (/.  /arrd/d.  Bleb.  /.  Bohtmicn, 
F.  \V.  Schmidt.  /.  lltmgdriea,  Waldst.  /.  /V>Jp<1/.i, 
Tauseh.).  Lvs.  glaticescent,  6-12  in.  long:  stem  equaling 
the  (vs.,  sometimes  forked  low  down,  leafless:  spathe 
valves  greenish:  tls.  dark  lilac;  outer  segments  obovate- 
cuueate,  2-2%  In.  long;  beard  white;  inner  segments 
broader,  obovate.  E.  Eu.  B.M.  2361.  B.K.  10:801. 
Li.  B.C.  20:1970.-N'os.  50  to  53  cannot  be  easily  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  material  available.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  slight  differences  In  the  lvs.,  spathe 
valves,  beard,  and  form  of  the  segments,  as  described 
in  the  test. 

31.  luxld*.  Ait.  Lvs.  1  ft.  long,  slightly  glaucous: 
stem  not  much  overtopping  the  lvs.,  3— l-headed:  spathe 
valves  green,  very  ventricose:  outer  segments  obovate- 
cuneate,  reflexed  from  half-way  down,  dead  purple  at 
the  top,  reined  with  dull  purple  on  a  yellowish  ground 
below;  beard  yellow;  inner  segments  broader,  dull  pur- 
ple. Southeastern  Eu    B.M.  IW6. 

52.  Benaceniit,  Kerner.  Lvs.  1  ft.  long:  stem  about 
as  long  as  the  lvs.,  3-hcadod:  spathe  valves  lanceolate, 
herbaceous,  tinged  with  purple,  scarious  at  the  tip: 
outer  segments  obovate,  dark  violet,  veined  with  brown- 
violet;  beard  yollowlsu  white;  inner  segments  oblong, 
clawed,  bright  vlolot.  Limestone  rocks,  S.  Tyrol. 

53.  Kdohii,  Kcroor.  Livs.  12-15  in.  long,  glaucesccnt  : 
stem  as  long  as  the  lvs.,  3-4-headed  :  spathe  valves 
lam  eolate,  the  outer  herbaceous:  outer  segments  obo- 
vate. dark  violet;  claw  veined  with  brown;  beard  yel- 
low; inner  segments  obovate,  clawed,  dark  violet. 
Istrii»,  near  Trieste  and  Rovlgno. 


1177.  l.i.  pumila  (X',l- 
One  of  the  best  dwarf  aperies. 


54.  Florentina,  Linn.  Rhiioine  frngrant  wheu  dried 
(orris-root  | :  lvs.  j  ft.  I.mif:  stem  exceeding  the  lvs. : 
rls.  white;  outer  segments  In.  long,  tinged  with  lav- 
ender; claw  yellowish  veined  with  purple;  inner  seg- 
ment* as  large,  white.  <  Vnt.  nml  S.  Eu.  B.M.  671.  On. 
16: 190  and  51.  p.  295. —  Flower*  early,  with  l.Otrma»irn, 
Hardy.  Var.  albicans.  Lance.  Pure  white.  Spain  to 
Cyprus.  Var.  Alba,  Hort.  Pure  white. 

55.  p&Uida,  Lam.  (I.  JiiHi»iiti.  Srhott  &  Klotsrhy.  /. 
Anitltica,  Stapf.  /.  tint  In,  Tod.).  Lvs.  l'jft.  long: 
stem  much  exceeding  the  lvs.,  '2-3  ft.  high :  Ms.  fragrant, 
violet,  rarely  white  ;  outer  segments  olioviitc-eiiTiente. 
JS  In.  long;  inner  segments  orbieulnr.  Differs  from  /. 
Oermanica  by  its  scented  Us.,  which  appear  a  month 
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later.  B.M.  685.  On.  14:85  ;  33:631 ;  50.  p  119.  0.M, 
38:441.  -  Var.  ipeciisa,  Hort.  Tall,  with  large,  light  blur 
(lowers. 

56.  plioaU,  Lam.  (/.  aphjlla,  var.  plieita.  Ker.  i 
Rhisome,  stem  and  lvs.  as  in  /.  pallida:  outer  segment, 
obovate,  pure  white  in  the  ceuter,  conspicuously  veinrd 
with  lilac  towards  the  margin  and  on  tbe  claw;  inner 
segments  very  plicate,  white  tinged  with  lila<-  on  tin- 
margin.  B.M.  870. —  Known  only  ta  cult.  Probably  de- 
rived from  /.  pallida. 

57.  Bwsrtii,  Lam.  (/.  aphjlla,  var.  Steirtii,  Ker. i . 
Much  dwarfer  than  /.  Florentina  and  /.  pallida.  Stem 
1-lVi  ft.  long:  spathe  valves  Hushed  with  violet:  outer 
segments  2-2%  in.  long,  obovate-cuneate,  white,  fiinili 
velnod  and  flushed  with  purple  on  the  margin;  inoer 
segment*  as  large,  much  crisped,  pure  white,  except  the 
purple  keel  and  margin.  FIs.  May  and  June,  long  beforr 
/.  pallida. -Fragrant.  Known  only  In  cult. 

The  following  seven  species  (58-61)  are  closely  related, 
the  distinctions  between  them  being  mainly  those  of  de 
gree.  Some  of  them  are  known  only  in  cultivation,  juul 
are  no  doubt  derived  forms;  all  are  connected  by  no 
tnerous  intermediate  garden  forms: 

58.  neglect*,  Horn.  Lvs.  slightly  glaucous,  12-15 
in.  long,  enslform,  purple  at  the  base:  stent  taller,  IV- 
2  ft.,  many-fld.:  spathe  valves  green  below  at  the  flu* 
erlng  time,  much  tinged  with  purple:  outer  segment* 
obovate-cuneate,  very  obtuse,  2  In.  long,  violet-blue  on 
the  margin,  whitish  veined  with  blue  In  the  center, 
beard  yellow  ;  Inner  segments  erect  or  connivent.  oie 
long,  as  large  as  the  outer,  pale  lilac.  June.  B.M.  2t>> 
—  Known  only  In  cult. 

59.  hybrids,  Rets.  (/.  am'rnn,  DC.  1.  Differs  from  /, 
ntyUcta  by  its  longer  spathe  valves,  and  its  pure  whits 
or  faintly  lilac-tinted  outer  segments  and  style  branches. 
June.  — Known  only  in  cult. 

60.  Germanic*,  Linn.  Fig.  1178.  Lvs.  1-1 S  ft.  Ion.- 
stem  2^3  ft.  high  :  spathe  valves  tinged  with  purple  - 
outer  segments  obovate-cuneate.  2-3  In.  long;  beard  yd 
low;  inner  segments  as  large,  obovate,  conul vent.  Cen- 
tral and  SKu.  Early  May,  June.  B.M.670.  B.R  .10*1*. 
1.11.40:182  i  var.  Oypsea,  pure  white).  On.  48: 1033  (dark 
purple  var.).- Var.  reticulata  luberbft,  Hort.  Outer  »e«- 
munts  purple,  veined ;  Inner  segments  lavender. 

61.  squtlen*.  Linn.  Lvs.  glaucous.  1-1 S  ft.  1°of : 
stem  2-3  ft.  high  :  spathe  valves  snbscarious:  octer 
segments  obovate-euneate,  upper  part  plain  liUrpnr 
pie;  claw  yellow,  veined  with  lilac;  beard  yellow;  inner 
segments  as  large,  obovate,  dull  lilac  and  yellow,  or 
brownish  and  yellow.  Central  Eu.  to  Caucasus.  B.JI, 
7h7.  —  Many  of  the  Oerman  Irises  of  cultivators  belnnrte 
this  form.  Var.  JacquesUna,  Hort.  Outer  segment*  dart 
red-violet,  yellow  at  base;  inner  segments  tawny  yellow 
Late.    One  of  the  best. 

82.  aambuclDs,  Linn.  Differs  from  /.  nqttnltfu  by  it* 
less  robust  habit,  narrower  segments  and  elder  like 
odor.  The  outer  segments  are  colored  and  veined  with 
claret,  not  lilac,  purple;  inner  segments  cmarrinatt. 
Late  May.  Central  Eu.  B.M.  187. -Tall  and  handsome. 

63.  Blllotti,  Fost.  Lvs.  darker  green,  more  distinctl' 
striated,  and  ranm  rigid  than  in  /.  Germanicc  :  stem 
several-headed.  2Li-3ft.  long:  spathe  valves  ventricose- 
outer  segments  obovate  ciineate,  reddish  purple.  r,m 
many  dark  veins;  beanl  white,  tipped  with  yellow;  in 
ner  segments  orbicular  unguiculiite,  2  in.  broad.  hrurM 
blue-purple.  Late  June.  Trcbiiond.  -  Very  near  /.  Gtt 
mitnirtt. 

64.  Cyprian*.  Foster  &  Baker.  Plants  tall,  the  branefc 
ingstem  being  3  ft.  high,  bearing  many  fls.  6-7  to.  it. 
diameter:  outer  segments  obovate  cuneate,  reddish  Ills'" ■ 
with  thin,  darker  veins;  claw  whitish,  with  greenish 
brown  veins;  inner  segments  oblong  unguiculate,  lllsr. 
spotted  with  reddish  brown  on  the  claw.  June.  July 
Cyprus.  — Very  near  /.  pallida,  from  which  it  differ* 
only  by  the  longer  navicular  spathe  valves,  which  are 
not  entirely  seariose  at  the  flowering  time,  and  the  man 
obovate  segments. 

65.  atroviolAoe*,  Lange.  Lvs.  very  glaucous,  I  " 
long:  stem  equaling  the  lvs.:  spathe  entirely  sc»rio«,> 
lis.  dark  violet,  very  fragrant;  outer  segments  obovate 
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miKtU,  3  in.  long;  beard  white,  tipp«><l  with  yellow; 
inner  segments  m  long,  2  in.  broad,  orbicular.  Late 
May.  —  Known  only  in  cult.  Probably  a  hybrid  between 
/.  Oka  mir  iris  and  /.pallida. 

66.  Suwartwi,  Kegel  (/.  lintata,  Foster).  Lva.  thin, 
t.n««r.  1  ft  l«ng,  pale  (rwn  :  stem  1  ft.  Wh.  bearing 
,'-:!  rt-duetil  lvi.  and  a  single  heud  <.f  lit.:  outer  seg- 
ment* obkmg-cimeate.  '  in.  timud,  2  in.  long,  clnscly 
veini-d  with  obliipie  linos  of  claret-purple  on  u  greenish 
>ellow  ground;  beard  blue;  inner  segments  oblong. 
>vith  i  long  claw,  often  faintly  bearded,  veined  and 
tinted  on  the  margin-  with  flan  l purple.   B.M.  7021'. 

f.7.  Lelehtlinl,  Regi  I  j /.  i'<>r?<«,  1'osterl.  Rhizome 
-lM«ifr,  wide-creeping:  Ivs.  in  tufl*.  not  contiguous, 
"fisif urtn,  1-1  )-j  ft.  long,  scan-ely  glaucous:  stein  IS  ft. 
U-ng,  1  -hesdi-d,  lx  aring  2-3  fl<.  und  2  reduced  tvs.:  outer 
segment*  2-2'i  in.  long,  oblong  i-Ti iifut .  bright  liiuc. 
*  itli  ti  whitish  beard ;  inner  .segment*  oblong,  a"  broad 
.»s  th<-  outer,  claw  atso  !>< -arded.  Turkestan,  t in.  .72:  1  V.iO. 
-  \'^r.  ttiijti,  Hort..  tuts  larger  flower*. 

Karolkdwi.  Kegel.    Hhij.ome  short -creeping:  lv«. 
glaucous.  1  ft.  long:  .stem  1  ft.  long:   limb  2'  in. 
ionic,  milk -whit.-,  v.itucl  with  nd  brown  in  tin-  type; 
outer  [segment*  oblong,  ]   in.  broad,  with   u  brown 
be»r«i  and  a  brown  patch  ill  the  throut ;  inner  segments 
*h  large,  erect.   Mnv.  Turkestan.    H.  M.  702fi.  <td. 
2-t:."il7.    (.i.C.  III.  4::i7.  -  Very  hardy.    One  of  thf 
■•nrliest.    Variously  colored  lilac,  etc.,  in  cult.  Var. 
coaoclcrr,  Hort.   Purplish  liln.',  wined  darker.  \'i\r. 
Leicntlioiana,  Hort.    Creamy  while,  with  brownish 
veins.  Var.  violacea,  llort.  Violet,  with  dark  Veins.  ,, 

M" Ik.. K M •  m  iiNiMi'Vi'M'S. 

•  tlirrrt    CM 

u.    ihttir  *,<i»\r\>i%  m  l  ouo  /i  >mn\\,r 
th'i  a  ihr  \nnr  r. 
Il  .    /.  rx ,  Jnl  If  (f  re.  it . 

'•.   Aim.  rnxif-'rm  ".  atTOhlic.1 

/.vs.  litrar  7ii,  Sarii 

,  I .  Maria- 
fin,   f.r.i,  ylnuriiu.*. 

•••  'n«»7.»ri«  7-2. 

7  t.  Lortotii 
71.  atropurpurea 

i  r.  1,1-3.  Iin-  'i  i  . 

i".  Stem  ('<-/•'/  .t)i>>r-t  ..7t'.  Ibcrica 

pi.   iSVin  iM.   77.  Sutiana 

7s  Oatesli 
7:>,  Naz&reoa 
■■k,  lupina 

Of.  paradox*.  Stev.  1'ls.nt.n  dwi.rf:  I  vs.  lineiir.  "-U  in. 
lonf  :  Klein  2-*>  in.  hii;h  :  ll.  l:<ru'e:  out.  r  ^i-L'ineriis  r< - 
duei-J  to  a  tnero  ehiw ,  dark,  .-..vered  with  a  ilen-e  pil<  ; 
innn  HP'iinii'iiH  2  in.  loni;,  '/rhi^tilar,  lilne  to  white. 
Mn.,  tretrimi  nnd  N.  1'ersi.i.  H  .M,  7i'rl.  (In,  '?J:».J>; 
>t"..  p.  17:i.  d't.  :!^4"..-A  llowerwith  « intrnlur  •tohinat  i.  mis 
■  >(  eo[or.  'Iinjwji  In  dry  xitoiit iori«.  hut.  require*  shelti  r 
in  winter.    I/on^  cult.,  hut  n<4  <-. >ttu u •  m - 

Til.  Silii,  S'  hutl.  l(hi/.<i'ne  sli.jrt.  shMit  ;  lv -.  :,l..-nl  I, 
in.  hin jr.  tltially  1  ft.,  Ljnenr.<-»nip|je;ite  :    stem    :i  »i  ir. 

h>n»rF  with  2  reduced  lanceolate  Ivs.:  pedicel  very  »liort: 
tube  1  in.  Ionic:  fla.  bright  lilac,  large  as  in  /.  Sntinn« : 
outer  fwirraentaobovato-enneate,  1V;-^  in.  broad,  reHexcd 
from  half  way  down  ;  inner  aegnienta  obloni;,  with  a 
«hort  claw.  Very  near  I.  lb* rim,  from  which  it  differn 
chiefly  by  iti  brieht  lilac  flu.  Asia  II  inor.  Var.  lurida, 
Bou«s.  OnU-r  ncgmentii  with  many  brown-black  upotn 
and  lines  on  a  pale  browninh  gronn'd.  B.M.  6900. 

71.  Maria,  Barbey  (/.  Ilfltntr,  Barbey).  Lv*.  very 
falcate,  3-4  in.  long:  stem  .'Mi  in.  long,  with  2—1  nhort 
I  vs.:  limb  pale  lilac,  with  fine  red-brown  vein*:  outer 
•egments  orbicular,  2':^  in.  long,  with  a  dark  purple 
patch  at  the  throat ;  inner  negmentn  larger,  more 
rounded.  Desert  between  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Dis- 
covered 18S0.  Gt.  42,  p.  4toj;  Supp.  IU.  J.II.  Ill,  l*:.m. 
U.M.  37:216. 

72.  Bismarckiina,  Hort.  Dam  man.  Habit  of  /.  Su- 
tiana,  and  fls.  as  large:  lv«.  8  in.  long:  stem  1  ft.  high : 

orbicular,  ash-gray,  with  darker  veins 
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and  a  dark  spot  at  the  base;  inner  segments  sky-blue, 
with  blackish  veins.  Lebanon.  U.M.  40:230. 

73.  Lortetii,  Barbey.  Lvs.  less  than  1  ft.  long:  stem 
short:  limb  4  in.  long:  outer  segments  obovate,  :t  in. 
broad,  whitish,  Anely  veined  and  sp 


1 178.  Iris  Oarmanica  (X  1  a  i . 
Typlral  of  many  species  in  which  the  bean)  W 
to  the  midrib. 


brown,  with  a  dark  spot  at  the  throat:  inner  segments 
orbicular,  connlveut,  pale  grav.  with  red-brown  veins, 
-(iulte  hardy  N.  B.M.  72.11.  <  Jn.  4H:H07;  4K.  p.  Xil.  (it. 
42,  p.  490.  (1X\  III.  12:1X1.   fi.M.  :«i::«C;  40:250. 

74.  atrojrorpurea..  Baker.  Lvs.  6  in.  long:  stem  4-sTi 
In.:  outer  segments  oblong,  2  In.  long,  purplish  black, 
without  veins,  with  a  yellow  patch  on  the  throat  and  a 
beard  of  yellow,  black -tipped  hairs  ;  inner  segments 
larger,  of  the  same  color,  with  discemable  veins:  style 
crests  small.  Kasily  distinguished  by  its  rather  small, 
uniformly  colonsl  flowers.  Ot.  42,  p.  4S9.  1M.  Supp. 

77).  Var.  fctTOfnlc*,  Baker  ( /.  alrotxisca,  Baker  I. 
Lvs.  pale  green,  1  ft.  long:  stem  1  ft.  long,  hidden  by 
the  sheathing  inner  lva.:  limbdark  purple-brown ;  outer 
segments  olKivate,  :i  in.  long,  with  a  dark  spot  on  the 
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throat ;  inner  segments  larger  and  broader  :  style 
branches  very  convex;  crest*  large.  B.M.  7379.  On. 
48,  p.  8;  50:108!)  and  p.  333. 

76.  XMriea,  Hoffin.  Dwarf,  with  a  large  flower:  Its. 
3—6  In.  long,  narrow,  very  falcate:  stein  3—4  in.  long: 
outer  segments  rounded -obovate,  2  in.  broad,  pale  brown, 
closely  veined  and  blotched  witb  purple-brown  and  with 

a  shining  dark  patch  on 
the  throat ;  inner  seg- 
ments  eonnivent,  pure 
white,  faintly  veined, 
with  »  few  wine  -  red 
spots  at  base.  Caucasus 
and  mountains  of  Ar- 
menia and  Persia.  B.M. 
5*47.  at.  386  and  723. 
F.S.  19:1963.  R.H.  1873: 
370.  Gn.  10:49.  I.H.  19: 
100.  G.C.  II.  11:693.  P. 
1873:25.  F.  M.  1875: 168. 
—  Hardy. 

77.  Snslina,  Linn. 
Mocrkino  Iris.  Fig. 
1179.  Lvs.  very  glau- 
cous, 6-9  in.  loug,  nearly 
1  in.  broad  :  outer  seg- 
inents  obovate,  3  in.  long, 
brownish  purple,  veined 
and  spotted  with  black- 
brown,  with  a  brown 
tieard  ;  Inner  segments 
brownish  wbite,  spotted 
with  violet  -  brown  and 
black.  Asia  Minor  and 
IVrsia.  B.  M.  91.  F.  S. 
11:1087,  1088.  K.H.1859. 


p.  322,  323.  On.  32.  p.  193 
and  39:  800. -The  best 


1179.  Type  ol  Oncocyclus  Iris— 

Iris  Susl*na<x;*>. 
Type  of  diffusely  bearded  flower. 


known  of  this  group. 
Said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced from  Constan- 
tinople in  1753.  Name 
from  a  city  in  Persia. 
Not  entirely  hardy 
North,  hut  a  good  pot- 
plant.  Var.  major,  Hort. 
Bluish,  tinted  brown. 

78.  Gateiil,  Foster. 
Habit  and  foliage  of  /. 
.S  h  »  i  a  n  a  :  outer  seg- 
ments orbicular,  3  in. 
broad,  cream  -  white, 
sometimes  sky-blue,  cov- 
ered  with  a  network  of 
tine  veins,  giving  them  a 
light  gray  tint ;  inner 
segments  larger,  pale 
purple  or  yellow.  I)ry 
regions,  Armenia.  On.  43:  897.  and  52.  pp*.  88  and  279. 
G.C  111.  8:17.  A.O.  13:60. -The  largcst-tld.  of  its  sub- 
genus. FIs.  about  twice  as  large  as  in  /.  Simiana. 
yntte  hardy. 

79.  Maiartna,  Hort.  (/.  Wrii,  var.  Xtifirtna,  Fost.). 
Foliage  and  stem  of  /,  Nhx.-wki.  anil  fls.  as  large:  outer 
segments  obovate.  »t raw -colored,  netted  with  red  and 
brown  veins  arid  blotched  with  u  patch  of  black-crimson 
near  the  claw;  heard  dark  purple,  with  a  bare  streak 
running  down  the  cluw;  inner  segments  cream-white, 
with  thin  blue  veins.  Palestine.  —  Foster  described  this 
plant  without  definitely  determining  its  systematic  po- 
sition. It  is  related  to  /.  S'irii  and  to  /.  Hismtirekiana, 
and  differs  from  the  other  members  of  this  section  by 
its  long,  creeping,  stoloniferou*  rhizome.  See  On.  43, 
p.  133.  I.H.  4'-',  p.  78.   Ot.  42.  p.  4h7  and  supp.  pi. 

80.  lupin*.  Foster.  Lvs.  1  ft.  long:  stem  6  in.  high, with 
2  lvs.  and  1  ri.:  outer  segments  olmvutc  rum-Hie,  yel- 
lowish green,  with  red-brown  veins  ntid  n  velvety  dark 
brown  patch  on  the  throat;  claw  with  a  yellowish  beard; 
inner  segments  orbicular,  with  a  short  claw,  colored 
like  the  outer;  stvle  crests  large,  toothed.  Turkish 
Armenia,  where  it  is  called  "Wolfs  Ear,"  hence  the 
specific  name.  On.  43:897  and  54,  p.  59. 


A.  Stem  1  ft.  or  more  in  length. 
Is.  7'ubt  obsolete. 

v.  Lvs.  subterete  81. 

cc.  Lvs.  linear  complicate  82.  : 

OB.  Tube-  more  or  let*  developed. 

i'.  Lrs.  linear  complicate-  83. 

<  v.  Lit'*.  Blender,  terete  or  tub- 
terete. 

D.  Pedicel  1%  in.  tony  ...84.  hUlolia 

lib.  Pedicel  short  85.  juncM 

86.  BoiMieri 

AJk .  Stem  very  short  or  none. 

H.  Lrs.  acutely  quadrangular, 
very  short  at  the  flowering 

time  87.  reticulata 

hr.  Lrs.  acutely  quadrangular, 

much  overtopping  the  fl..  .88.  Histrio 
89.  Vartani 

hbb.  J/Ts.  terete  or  linear  subterete. 
C.  Bulb  tunic*  composed  of 

parallel  fiber*  90.  Bakerians 

it.  liulb  tunics  reticulated.. .91.  KolpakowikUss 

81.  II  phi  urn.  Linn.  (  /.  Hispdnica,  Hort.  /.  special 
lis,  Spach).  Spanish  Ikik.  Fig.  1180.  Lvs.  about  1  fi 
long  :  stem  1-2  ft.  high  :  pedicel  long :  tube  obsolete 
outer  segments  In.  long,  violet -purple,  yellow  in 

the  center;  Inner  segments  as  long,  but  narrower.  Ut* 
dune.  Spain  and  N.  Afr.  B.M.  686.  Gn.  20:308  and  JO. 
p.  885.— Long  cult,  and  well  known.  Hardy  in  N.  J.  in 
protected  situations.    Vsr.  tusitanlea,  Ker.  (/.  t»» 
tdnica,  Hort.).  FIs.  yellow.  B.M.  679. 


II HO.  Iris  Xlpbium  i  x'v  Tjrj»  of  bulbous  Iru 

82.  xiphioldet,  Ebrh.  (I.  Angliea,  UotU) 
Ikis.    Lvs.  about  1  ft.:  stem  1-2  ft.:  fls. - 
purple  in  the  typical  form:  outer 
v  el  low  in  the  center;  ' 
French  Bnd  Spanish 
384;  31:586. 


B.M.  687.  6n.3P.P 
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83.  Tingitana,  Boiss.  &  Reut.  Stem  stout,  1-2 
hvadcd,  about  2  ft.  high,  hidden  by  the  sheathing  bases 
of  the  stout,  falcate  Ivs.,  of  which  there  are  6-7  on  the 
■  Ivm,  the  lower  about  1  ft.  long:  fls.  2-3  in  a  cluster; 
outer  segments  3  in.  long,  with  an  obovate,  reflexed 
blade,  wale  lilac,  yellow  in  the  center,  and  with  a  bright 
yellow  keel  down  the  claw;  inner  segment*  shorter, 
•  •Mane-. .late,  erect,  incurved.  Tangier*.  B.M.  677.".. 
<J».  36:720.  G.M.  40:377. 

84.  Hlifftlia,  Boiss.,  not  Bunge  (Xiphion  filitblium. 
Klatt.).  Slender  and  leafy,  about  2  ft.  high,  bearing  1-2 
bright  violet-purple  (la.  2-2 '-i  in.  in  diameter:  lvs.  about 
twice  as  long  as  the  stem,  weak,  flexuous,  convolute: 
outer  segment*  with  a  narrow  claw  expanding  suddenly 
into  a  reflexed,  suborbicular  lamina,  bright  yellow  down 
the  center;  inner  segments  erect,  obovate-lanceolate, 
eroso,  notched.  S.Spain.  B.M.  5928.  —  Int.  1809.  Hardy. 

83.  J&neea,  Desf.  (Xiphion  jiinceum.  Klatt.).  Stem 
••lender,  erect,  rigid,  9-18  in.  high,  hearing  1  (rarely  2) 
golden  yellow  flowers,  2-3  in.  Id  diam.:  lvs.  rigid,  the 
lower  1  ft.  long:  outer  segments  with  an  orbicular  blade 
nhorter  than  the  cuneate  claw,  recurved  and  veined  with 
brown;  inner  segments  erect,  oblanceolate.  May,  June. 
Algeria,  Tunis,  etc.  B.M.  SAW.  Un.  54:1200. 

86.  Boiafieri,  Honriq.  Lvs.  1  ft.  long:  stem  about  a 
foot  long,  bearing  few,  reduced  lanceolate  lvs.  and  a 
single  flower:  outer  segments  1%  in.  long;  blade  ob- 
ovate.  reflexed,  as  long  as  the  cuneate  claw,  bright  lilac, 
with  a  yellow  keel  running  down  the  claw,  slightly 
bearded;  inner  segments  as  long  as  the  outer,  erect, 
obovate,  clawed,  bright  lilac.  June.  S.  Portugal.  B.M. 
7097. 

87.  reticulata,  M.  Bieb.  Lvs.  2  in  a  tuft,  short,  erect, 
elongating  to  1%  ft.:  stem  very  short:  tls.  bright  pur- 
ple, very  fragrant;  outer  segments  2  In.  long,  yellow  at 
the  claw,  with  a  low  yellow  crest;  inner  segments  nar- 
rower. Mid-April.  Asia  Minor  and  l'ersia.  B.M.  5577. 
F.  S.  5.  pp.  507-9.  R.  II.  1890.  p.  13.1.  L.  B.  C.  19: 1829. 
<!t.779.  (Jn.20:  295  :  54,  p.  471.  O.C.  II.  11 :501 ;  21 :  217. 
F.  18(50:161.  Var.  hiltrloldei,  Foster  (/.  histrio\des, 
Hort.).  Outer  segments  much  mottled  with  white  and 
lilac  on  the  clawaud  broad,  orbicular  blade.  Asia  Minor, 
Persia,  and  the  Caucas.  (In.  42:880.  J.  H.  III.  34:111. 
-Early-flowering,  and  fine  for  pots.  Var.  Krelajni, 
Kegel.  Fls.  red -purple,  varying  greatly  in  shade;  claw 
conspicuously  veined.  Tlie  common  wild  fonn  of  the 
Caucasus.  Nearlv  odorless.  Var.  oorolM,  Hort.  Axure- 
blue.  Var.  eyane*.  Hort.  Blue.  Var.  major,  Hort. 
Like  the  type,  but  larger. 

88.  HlltrlO,  Relchb.  f.  {Xiphion  ffistrio.  Hook.  f.  I. 
Plants  tufted,  slender  and  flaccid:  lvs.  deeply  grooved 
<>n  each  face.  1  ft.  long:  stem  half  as  high,  very  slender, 
l-fld.:  lis.  3  in.  in  diameter;  tube  3-4  in.  long,  blue 
above;  outer  segments  obovate-spatulate,  spreading, 
deep  blue,  with  a  vellow  line  in  the  center  bordered 
with  white  and  spotted  and  shaded  with  blue;  Inner 
segments  erect,  ohlanceolatc .  blue.  Related  to  /.  rrfie m- 
Inta,  differing  only  In  its  paler,  odorless  fls.,  which  are 

rtduced  several  weeks  earlier.   Feb.  Mts.  of  Palestine. 
M.  0033.    (In.  9,  p.  29,  and  33:653.    O.  C.  III.  12:729; 
21:105. 

89.  Virtani.  Foster.  Lvs.  usually  2.8-9  in.  long,  slen- 
der. Anally  longer:  stem  very  short,  hidden:  tube  2l; 
in.  long:  outer  segments  with  a  narrow  claw,  suddenly 
enlarged  into  an  ovate-lanceolate  blade  ;  pale,  slaty 
lilac,  with  darker  veins  anil  a  crisp  yellow  crest  down 
theclaw;  inner  segments  erect,  almost  linear-lanceolate, 
pale  lilac.  Dec.  Palestine,  near  Nazareth.  B.M.  0942.— 
Not  scented. 

90.  Bakvrlina,  Foster.  Lvs.  3-4.  6-9  In.  long.  Anally 
a  foot  or  more  after  flowering:  tls.  single,  on  a  short 
peduncle,  fragrant :  outer  segments  with  a  long,  ohovnte- 
elltptical  claw,  ami  a  small,  ovate,  reflexed  blade,  in 
t-n*e  violet,  creamy  in  the  center,  with  a  yellow  strenk 
down  the  claw;  inner  segments  shorter,  erect,  oblanceo 
late,  lilac;  style  crests  large.  Feb.,  Mar.  Armenia. 
M  M.  7084.  (In.  37:753.  (i.C.  III.  7:293,  and  21:103. 
.1  H.  111.34:177.    (i.M.  40:118. 

91.  KolpakowikUns.  Regel  (Xiphion  Kolpakoirski  ■ 
,)a;m.  Baker).  Lvs.  5-6.  wrapped  round  by  a  sheath  at 
the  base,  very  short  at  the  flowering  time, "but  growing 
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longer:  scape  very  short,  l-fld.:  outer  segments  with  a 
loug,  erect  claw  and  an  ovate,  acute  blade,  deep  violet- 
purple  with  a  yellow  keel  dowu  the  claw;  Inner  seg- 
ments oblanceolate,  erect,  pale  lilac.  Mts.,  Turkestan. 
Very  near  /.  reticulata,  fls.  at  the  same  time,  and  Is 
sweet-scented.  B.M.  0489.  On.  17,  p.  75,  and  33:653. 

nrnoExrs  qynandriris. 

92.  BUyrlnchlum,  Linn.  (A'i>nion  Sisyrinchium, 
Baker.  Monra  Sisyrinchium.  Ker.  /.  marico\des. 
Regel).  Stem  6-12  in.  high,  stout  or  flexuous,  1-3- 
headed:  Ivs.  2,  slender,  as  long  as  the  stem:  lis.  fugi- 
tive, lilac-purple,  with  a  yellow,  oblong  spot  on  the.  outer 
segments,  which  are  oblong  spatulate;  inner  segments 
narrow-lanceolate,  erect,  pale:  style  crest*  large,  lance 
deltoid.  Widely  spread  through  S.  Eu.,  Afr.  and  Asia. 
Easily  killed  by  frost.  B.M.  1407  (not  good),  and  6096. 
In  /.  martroi'dV*,  Regel.  the  filaments  are  said  to  be 
distinct  from  each  other  and  from  the  style. 

8CBOKNCS  JfJiO. 
A.  Lvs.  hollow, tetragonous,  pro- 
duced aftrr  the  flowers   93.  Danlordia 

AA.  Lvs.  linear  complicate,  short 

at  the  flowering  time   94.  Peraic* 

AAA.  Lvs.  lanceolate,  very  short  tit 

aa aa.  l,vs.   lanceolate,   falcate  at 
base;  J-9  in.  tony. 
b.  Stem    1-i-headed :  inner 
segments  pendulous. 
<■.  Lvs.    with    a  distinct 

white  margin   96.  Fosteriana 

cc.  Lvs.  all  bright  green  ...  97.  Stadjaronsis 
MB.  Stem  I  headed:  inner  seg- 
ments spreading   98.  PalflBitina 

99.  alata 

HUB.  Stem  X-6-headed:  lvs.  S-6 
or  i>  in.  long. 
<-.  Lvs.  with  a  horny  bor- 
der 100.  Caocasica 

<•<■.  Lvs.  without  a  horny 

border  .101.  fumosa 

102.  orchioides 

93.  DinlordlB,  Boiss.  Fl.  stems  2-4  in.  high  :  Irs. 
Anally  a  foot  long:  fls.  bright  yellow,  1  %  in.  in  diameter; 
outer  segments  with  an  orbicular  blade  spotted  with 
brown;  claw  cuneate  ;  Inner  segments  reduced  to  mi- 
nute, spreading,  subulate  teeth  :  stvle  crests  large. 
Spring.  Cicllian  Taurus.  B.M.  71 10. -Fragrant. 

94.  Panic*.  Linn.  Bulb  ovoid:  lvs.  4-5,  2-3  In.  long: 
stem  short,  I -headed:  tube 2-3  in.  long:  liinbpale  lilac: 
outer  segments  with  an  orbicular  blade  with  a  dark  pur- 
ple blotch,  an  orange  keel,  and  purple  lines  and  spots; 
claw  auriculute;  inner  segments  small.  Should  be  lifted 
In  summer.  Asia  Minor  and  Persia.  B.M.  1.  (In.  11, 
p.  207;  14:156;  33:053  ;  54.  p.  103  &  470.  F.S.  10:1045. 
(I  C.  III.  7:577.  Var.  purpurea,  Hort.  A  bright  purple 
variety.  Fine.  Krelage. 

95.  Botrabaehitna.  Regel.    Lvs.  4-5.  Anally  6-8  in. 

long:  stem  short,  1-3-headed:  outer  segments  obovate 
cuneate;  blade  reflexed,  white  at  the  tip,  deep  purple  in 
the  middle  and  creamy  below,  with  a  yellow  keel  and 
dark  lilac  veins;  inner  segments  spreading  or  reflexed. 
obovate.  pale  lilac.  The  color  of  the  fls.  is  very  varioble. 
Mts..  Turkestan.  B.M.  7135.  J.H.  III.  28: 189.  (I.C.  III. 
7:577.  (t.M.  34:171. 

96.  Fotteriina,  Aitch.  Lvs.  4-6  in.  long:  stem  short: 
outer  segments  yellow,  streaked  with  black,  otmvate 
eiim-ate;  claw  not  auricutate;  inner  segments  shorter, 
obovate,  bright  purple.  March.  Afghan  ami  Russian 
boundary.  B.M.  7215. -Very  different  from  the  allied 
spec  ies  1.  orchioides.  f.  Sindjarensis,  etc..  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  color  of  the  sepals  and  petals. 

97.  Sindjarensis,  Boiss.  &  Haussk.  Lvs.  about  8. 
crowded.  1  in.  broad:  stem  short:  ds.  slaty  lilac;  outer 
segments  with  an  obovate,  reflexed  blade  narrowed  to  a 
claw,  with  darker  lilac  lines  and  a  small  yellow  crest  , 
inner  segments  oblong,  clawed.  Feb.  Deserts  of  Mes 
f.polninia.  Plants  half  a  foot  high .  B.M.  7145.  (I.C.  III. 
7:365.   .1.11.  III.  28:227 
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98.  Palaittna,  Boiss.  Lvs.  3-0  in.  long:  stem  very 
short:  lis.  pale  yellow,  tinged  with  lilac;  outer  seg- 
ments oblong,  upper  )-i  reflexed;  claw  auriculate;  Inner 
segments  minute,  narrowly  lanceolate.  Fls.  in  wlute r. 
Mts.  of  Palestine.  Very  near  /.  tUtucatiea,  but  dis- 
tinguished by  its  longer  acuminate  s  path  en  and  the  color 
of  the  lis. 

99.  aJAta.  Poir.  (/.  $rorpio\d*s,  Desf.).  Lvs.  about  0. 
plane,  6-9  in.  long:  stem  very  short:  outer  segments 
3-4  In.  long,  obovate-cuneate,  bright  lilac,  variegated 
with  white,  and  having  a  yellow  keel  down  the  claw;  in- 
ner segments  ohovate-unguiculatc,  spreading  from  the 
base  of  the  outer:  style  crest  largo,  laciniatcly  toothed. 
Wlutcr  flowering.  Plant*  very  dwarf.  Spain  to  Sicily 
and  Algeria.  B.R.  22:1876.  On.  10,  p.  579 and  54,  p.  102. 
G.M.  33:614.  F 

100.  Caucaiica,  Hoffm.  Lvg.  about  0  :  stem  short : 
fls.  pale  or  bright  yellow;  outer  segments  with  an  ovate 
blade  and  a  very  broad  rhomt»>idal  claw,  with  small  nu- 


1181.  Iria  orchioidea  (X', 
A  good  species  for  pot*. 

HcIoh  nnr)  a  toothed  or  ciliated  crest;  innpr  segments 
ohlnncolate.  Dwarfer  habit  than  /.  orrhioi,h».  Cauca- 
sus to  A*ia  Minor,  etc. 

101.  fumfisa,  Boiss.  A-  Hiinssk.  Lvs.  about  10:  Mem 
li  in.  long:  outer  segments  spntulate-oblanceolate.  re- 
curved  above  the  middle.  Haw  with  a  yellow  crest;  in- 
tier  segments  minute,  spntnltitc,  toothed.  The  fls.  are 
greenish  yellow,  shaded  with  smokv  gruv.  l)rv  Welds, 
Syria. 

102.  orchioldei.  C'arr.  Kip.  1181.  Lvs.  about  fi:  stem 
12-15  In.  long, with  distinct  inti-modc* :  spntht's  l-fld..2ill. 
long:  fls.  yellow;  outer  segment*  with  nil  ohuvate  blade, 
and  a  purple  blotch  on  each  wide  of  the  crest  of  the  claw: 
inner  segments  olilariceidate,  less  ihuii  an  inch  long,  and 
generally  sharply  deriexed.  with  a  long  fllifonn  claw. 
Spring.    Vur.  oculAta.  Muxiiii.    Blade  of  the  outer  sog. 
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incuts  more  spotted.  Var.  earulea,  Hort.  Flu.  bright 
lilac,  with  a  yellow  blotch  on  the  blade  of  the  out*r  seg- 
ments. Mts.,  Turkestan.  B.M.  7111.  tin.  53,  p.  4*2. 
R.H.  1880,  p.  337. 

Of  the  following  names,  which  are  found  in  catalogues,  no 
complete  description  is  available:  /.  Auvriaea.  Bluish  white 
-  /  auautlhia.  Deep  yellow,  marked  with  maroon.  Uard  form 
of  I.variegatn  —  /. liattanditri.  White.  Algeria.  Bulbous  -/ 
Hatn\aca  Yellow.  Rhixomatous.— I,  bracAyiipkon .  Pale  blue 
Rhizoniaious.-/.  Brittttnicu*.  Pale  pink,  with  the  outer  m 
ments  veined  with  purple.  Gard.  form  of  I.  squalen* —7. 
C&ndutna.  Outer  segments  rtsldish  purple;  ianer  segments  light 
lavender.  Germanlea.— /.  Cortana.  Like  I.  Miblrtca.  early  and* 
free  bloomer.—/,  niina.  Light  purple  aud  violet.  Var.  of  L 
ne«leeta  -/.  Ktftfrri.  Blackish  brown.  Onrocyrlu*.—  /.  fliim 
Apogon.-/.  Hare.  Pale  yellow.  Gennanica.— /.  Uiadtu-n^nj 
Hybrid  of  I.  atropurpurea.  Pale  black. with  yellow  markings  — 
J.gmcilit,  l.tehten  — Monea  tenuis.  See  also  index  given  almve. 
/.  ianitilia.  probably  Ignarlte,  a  farm  of  L  neglects.  Lilac  with 
the  outer  segment  shaded  purple.— /.  lieuliru.  Purple  Ger- 
manira.— /.  minapur.  Foster  —  !.  Mounleri  X  1.  spurs?*- f 
n\(ir\cant.  Lvs.  short  ensiform:  fls.  dull  black  to  deep  black 
Distinct  from  1,  atropurpurea  by  Its  uniform  dsrk  color  and 
dwarf  foliage.  Oneoryclus.— /.  pantrta,  probably  paDcrace.var 
of  I.  vaiiegata.  Buff  and  purple.—/,  pcrar  =•]  paradoxaXI 
\  allegata.—/.  Robinaoniana.  Y.  Muell.=-Morra  Rubinsoniana  — 
I.KMini.  Hort..  Herb.  Fl«.  black-brown  and  claret.  Said  to  be 
stronger  and  ruo re.  free  flowering  than  the  otbsr  Oncoryrliu 
Irises.—/.  Atxiimlnsis.  Lilac.  Rhiinmalon*.—  /.  gttnaplkitla 
This  plant  was  discovered  in  the  Clltrian  Taurus  In  18B5-* 
Hausskneeht  named  it  stenophylla  without  describing  It.  J  G 
Baker  gives  a  abort  description  inO.C.  III.  27:170.  Near  I  Per 
slea.  Lvs.  S-o.  linear,  tufted,  eliannalled  d<iwu  the  far*.  short 
and  stiffly  erect  at  the  flowering  time:  fls.  springing  from  tbt 
ground,  the  long  tube  tightly  wrapped  round  by  the  lancenist* 
spathe  valves;  outer  segments  Sin.  long:  blade  reflexed.  black- 
ish blue  toward*  the  tip.  with  many  black  spots  on  a  pa* 
icroumi  below  it :  inner  segments  small,  hortiontal  ■  style 
branches  lilac.  Not  lu  American  trade.  O  f  111  37:171.  Go 
57:303.—/.  luhrrbm,  I.inu  -Heirmxlaetylas  tuberonu.— /.  Voa 
tliina.  S:nii::ir  to  I.  Persies  and  I.  Rosenbarhiana,  but  earikr 
flowering.  Fls.  variable  in  color,  silver-gray  predominating, 
with  violet,  rose  or  lilac  markings.  Var.  graudlflora  Large 
flowering. 

The  following  numbers  are  not  mentioned  in  catalogue*  of 
American  dealers.  They  are  procurable  through  foreign  grow- 
ers, and  are  advertised  in  Dutch-American  catalogues-    i  4  }. 

8.  28.  .-M.  38.  31>.  W,  «.  51.  52.  53,  56.  SB. «!.  63.  64^8.  «T.  T2  » 
IO.  H*.  85.  88.  88.  88.  U0.  VI,  92,  93.  95.  96.  97.  Us.  99.  100.  101.  lut 


.nun.   irrigation  In  Its  broadest  sense  in- 
problems  of  collecting,  storing,  delivering, 
lug  water  to  the  land  through  the  construe 
.ins,  reservoirs,  canals  and  laterals,  and  the 


IRI8-RO0T.  or  ORRIS -BOOT.  Iri,  Flortnlina. 
IR0NBARK.  AMca/,pf«*. 
IROHWEED.  Weeil. 

IR0HW00D,  in  America.  Osfry.i  r.r«,a,Vo. 

IRRIGATION.   Irrigation  In  its 
eludes  all 
and  applyii 

tioii  of  dams,  reservoirs,  canals  and  laterals,  and  the 
application  of  power  when  necessary  to  deliver  the 
water;  while  In  a  restricted  horticultural  sense  it  is  a 
method  of  cultivation,  having  for  its  object  to  increase 
and  regulate  the  water  supply  in  the  soil. 

lu  this  latter  sense  Irrigation  is  a  necessarv  practice 
in  the  arid  regions,  and  is  advisable  in  the  humid  re- 
gions in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  cultivation 
and  the  value  of  the  crop  gTown.  Thus  In  Florida,  with 
au  average  of  60  to  70  Inches  of  annual  rainfall— usualh 
well  distributed-Irrigation  has  been  largely  introduced 
In  the  past  few  years  for  horticultural  crops  and  even 
for  tobacco,  as  an  insurance  against  loss  or  damage  by 
the  occasional  droughts.  The  first  cost  of  a  small  Irri- 
gation plaut  in  Florida,  for  20  acres  or  over,  is  said  to 
be  approximately  $100  to  $150  per  acre;  the  interest  on 
which,  aud  the  necessary  repairs,  would  amount  to  from 
t5  to  $10  per  acre  per  annum.  This  is  a  small  expendi- 
ture to  insure  a  crop  against  loss  or  injury  where  the 
vslue  per  acre  is  so  great  as  in  many  horticultural  lines. 
Irrigation  Is  needed  not  only  to  preveut  the  actual  death 
of  the  plants,  but  to  promote  a  uniform,  rapid,  aud  con- 
tinuous growth,  which  is  necessary  for  the  development 
of  the  finest  texture  or  flavor  of  the  commercial  crop. 

King  has  shown  that  the  value  of  a  crop  saved  In  Wis- 
cousin,  such  as  the  strawberry,  in  a  season  when  the 
crops  generally  are  Injured  by  drought,  may  pav  all  the 
expenses  of  the  original  cost  of  the  Irrigation  plant. 
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la  the  semi-arid  regions  west  of  the  100th  meridian, 
with  h  rainfall  of  from  20  to  ;<0  inches,  crops  are  liable 
to  be  entire  failures  three  or  four  years  out  of  Ave; 
while  with  an  Irrigation  plant  there  should  not  bo  a 
failure  one  year  In  Ave.  In  the  arid  regions  with  less 
than  15  or  20  inches  of  rain,  Irrigation  is  a  necessity  on 
moot  soils.  Here  the  work  has  been  highly  organized 
and  systematized,  so  that  the  cost  of  water  delivered  at 
the  field  amounts  from  92  to  $5  per  acre  per  annum. 
I'uder  skilful  management  the  most  abundant  yields 
are  secured.  The  most  careful  management  Is  required 
in  the  application  of  water  to  prevent  serious  injury  to 
the  land  and  to  avoid  actual  injury  to  the  crop  In  ren- 
dering the  plants  tender  and  liable  to  disease,  and  In 
maintaining  the  quality  and  flavor,  both  of  which  are 
huble  to  depreciate  unless  good  judgment  is  displayed 
in  supplying  water. 

Sourer*  of  Water  Snpp/y. -The  priucipal  sources  of 
water  supply  are  streams,  surface  wells,  artesian  wells, 
and  the  storage  of  storm  waters.  For  small  irrigated 
tracts  near  cities  the  city  water  supply  may  often  be 
used  to  advantage.  In  other  localities  the  nature  of  the 
condition*  will  determine  the  most  economical  source 
from  which  to  obtain  the  water.  Perpetually  flowing 
streams,  if  situated  In  such  a  way  that  water  can  be 
carried  to  the  land  by  gravity,  have  the  advantage  of 
cheapness  of  construction  and  maintenance.  On  tho 
other  hand,  if  the  stream  supplies  others  in  the  com- 
munity, there  is  liable  to  be  trouble  and  expense  in  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  water-right  claims  and  in 
■•"•curing  water  when  needed  for  the  crop.  Questions 
arising  oat  of  the  water  rights  on  streams  and  rivers  In 
the  western  states,  with  the  various  state  laws,  the 
multiplicity  of  court  decisions  on  the  most  intricate 
legal  questions— l>oth  in  different  states  and  different 
counties  along  the  line  of  the  stream— the  absence  in 
tnoit  states  of  adequate  police  or  judicial  powers  rested 
in  the  Irrigation  commissioner,  have  led  to  the  most 
perplexing  and  bewildering  state  of  affairs,  and  have  in- 
volved the  states  and  Individuals  in  enormous  costs  for 
law  suits,  resulting  in  many  cases  in  the  apportionment 
of  many  times  the  volume  of  the  stream  to  the  settlers 
along  its  bank. 

The  large  planter  must  seek  some  perennial  and 
abundant  supply  of  water,  as  is  furnished  by  streams, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  all  streams  of  any  size  in  the 
western  part  of  the  L'nlted  States  are  already  appropri- 
ated to  their  fullest  extent,  although  the  water  so  appro- 
t'ri.ite«l  is  not  all  In  present  use.  Smaller  planters  are 
much  more  Independent  with  some  of  the  other  source* 
of  supply  mentioned  above.  Wells  from  10  to  20  feet 
deep,  with  pumps  operated  by  windmills,  or  wells  of  a 
maximum  depth  of  50  feet  operated  by  many  forms  of 
L'sooline,  hot  air  or  portable  engines,  attached  to  direct 
acting  pumps  or  centrifugal  pumps,  form  in  general  a 
\<-ry  satisfactory  mean*  of  irrigating  small  areas. 

over  limited  areas  artesian  wells  have  been  very  sue- 
ci  ..fully  used.  If  they  are  flowing  wells  delivering  a 
considerable  stream,  they  can  be  used  over  small  area* 
without  storage  reservoirs,  or  over  much  larger  areas 
with  reservoirs.  They  should  he  capped  in  all  cases, 
where  possible,  so  that  the  flow  can  be  stopped  when 
not  actually  needed. 

In  many  place*  it  is  possible,  at  a  comparatively  small 
expense,  to  construct  a  dam  to  collect  the  storm  water*. 
'Die  magnitude  and  expense  of  such  work  will  depend 
entirely  on  the  configuration  of  tho  surface,  the  area 
of  the  watershed,  the  volume  of  the  water  to  be  handled 
a*  well  as  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  material  out  of 
which  the  dam  is  to  be  constructed. 

Methods  of  Kaiaing  Witter.  —  Various  methods  are 
nieil  for  raising  water  from  streams,  well*,  or  storage 
re.ervoirs  which  may  lie  below  the  general  level  of  the 
land  to  be  irrigated.  Hydraulic  rams  are  sometimes 
n«ed  for  small  areas,  but  these  are  not  economical  when 
a  una! I  volume  of  water  Is  at  band,  as  only  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  water  can  be  collected.  Open  bucket* 
carried  on  an  endless  belt,  operated  by  oither  wind- 
mills, steam  power  or  even  horse  power,  are  used  with 
■'I'-ron  and  offer  the  advantage  of  cheap  construction. 
Tde  ordinary  cylinder  or  plunger  pumps  are  u*ually 
emploved  when  the  water  has  little  or  no  sediment,  and 
are  operated  by  windmills  or  by  steam  or  other  form 


of  engine.  When  the  water  carries  considerable  sedi- 
ment such  pumps  are  liable  to  wear  away  rapidly,  and 
the  centrifugal  pump  is  the  most  economical  form  to 
use.  The  relative  tlrst  cost  of  equipment  for  pumping 
with  windmills  or  with  gasoline  or  hot  air  engines  of 
approximately  equal  horae-|K>wor  is  about  the  same. 
The  windmill,  however.  Is  dependent  upon  a  mean  ve- 
locity of  wind  of  about  eight  miles  per  hour,  while  the 
euglne  may  be  operated  at  any  time,  and  Is  thus  more 
reliable  when  either  form  of  motive  power  is  taxed  to 
nearly  the  extreme  limit.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
windmills  on  the  market,  and  many  forms  of  home-made 
construction  are  In  use. 

Storing  and  Conducting  Water.  —Storage  reservoirs 
for  streams  and  for  storm  waters  vary  in  size  and  in 
cost  as  well  as  in  mode  of  construction,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  land,  size  of  area,  volume  of  water,  na- 
ture of  the  material  of  construction,  and  demand  for  the 
water.  The  construction  of  such  reservoirs  sometimes 
involves  engineering  problems  of  the  most  difficult  kind, 
demanding  the  expenditure  of  immense  sums  of  money. 

In  the  use  of  windmills  it  is  necessary  to  have  small 
distributing  ponds  or  tanks,  as  the  direct  flow  from  the 
pump  is  usually  so  small  and  varies  so  much  with  the 
velocity  of  the  wind  that  it  cannot  be  depended  on  to 
water  any  considerable  area.  Where  it  is  stored  It  can 
be  turned  out  onto  the  laud  In  large  volumes,  so  that  it 
spreads  over  the  surface  and  waters  the  whole  area  uni- 
formly. Koran  ordinary  windmill  the  ponds  arc  from 
'<0  to  100  feet  square.  They  can  be  stocked  with  flsh  and 
thus  be  a  source  of  some  revenue  and  variety  in  the 
family  supplies.  Unless  the  pond  is  situated  on  a  slight 
elevation,  the  earth  for  the  embankment  must  be  taken 
from  the  outside.  The  banks  are  usually  made  with  a 
slope  of  1  Vi  to  I  foot.  For  a  bank  5  feet  high  and  2  feet 
across  the  top,  the  side  would  be  about  7%  feet  and  the 
base  about  17  feet  wide.  If  the  ground  is  at  all  pervious 
to  water,  the  bottom  of  the  pond  should  be  protected 
from  undue  seepage  and  loss  of  water  by  puddling.  This 
should  be  done  with  clay,  if  this  is  obtainable.  This 
puddling  is  often  done  by  driving  horses  or  cattle 
in  the  pond  while  the  surface  Is  wet.  A  pond  of  the  size 
indicated  above,  operated  by  a  windmill  where  the  mean 
wind  velocity  is  about  8  miles  per  hour,  will  irrigate 
from  'A  to  5  acres  of  land  in  the  semi-arid  regions.  Such 
a  pond  could  be  counted  upon  to  irrigate  from  5  to  10 
acre*  where,  as  in  the  East,  only  one  or  two  irrigations 
would  be  required  during  the  season.  The  size  of  the 
reservoirs  and  the  area  they  will  irrigate,  when  supplied 
by  steam  or  other  kind  of  engine,  will  depend  upon  the 
available  water  supply  and  upon  the  size  of  pump  and 
power  used. 

Pilrhes  and  Flume* .  —  The  water  is  usually  carried 
from  the  stream  or  storage  reservoir  by  gravity  in  open 
ditches.  This  Involves  loss  by  evaporation  from  the  sur- 
face and  by  seepage  through  the  soil.  When  the  water 
supply  is  limited  and  its  value  is  consequently  great, 
terrs-cotta  pipes.  Iron  pipes,  cement  or  woodeu  pipes 
may  be  used.  When  the  surface  of  the  country  is  uneven 
and  ravines  have  to  be  crossed,  flumes  are  used  to  carry 
the  water  on  an  even  grade  across  the  depression". 
These  flumes  may  be  iron  pipes,  open  wooden  troughs, 
or  wooilen  pipes  held  together  with  substantial  hoops. 
If  the  depression  is  not  too  great  the  ditch  may  be  built 
up  on  an  earth  embankment.  When  the  water  has  to 
pass  through  a  gravelly  soil,  or  when  for  other  reasons 
the  soil  is  very  pervious,  special  precaution*  should  bo 
taken  to  prevent  seepage  by  using  pipes,  cementing  the 
sides  of  the  open  ditch,  or  puddling  the  ditch  with  clay 
or  similar  material. 

Application  of  Water.  —  The  water  i*  usually  applied 
to  the  ground  by  flooding  over  tho  whole  surface.  For 
this  purpose  the  surface  must  be  perfectly  level  and  the 
ground  carefully  prepared^  so  that  the  water  will  How 
uniformly  and  quickly  over  the  entire  area  and  be  of 
uniform  depth  throughout.  Where  crops  are  cultivated 
In  rows  or  on  beds  the  water  Is  allowed  to  flow  <iown  in 
the  troughs  between  the  rows,  and  there  must  be  a  suf- 
ficient head  of  water  to  reach  the  end  of  the  rows  in  a 
reasonably  short  time,  so  that  the  whole  width  of  the 
field  will  bo  properly  watered. 

Where  tho  surface  of  the  ground  I*  *o  uneven  that 
surface  flooding  cannot  bo  used,  basin*  are  formed  by 
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throwing  up  Blight  ridges,  with  •  plow  or  other  imple- 
ment, and  the  water  turned  Into  these  bo* In*  iu  sucees- 
slon  and  allowed  to  accumulate  to  a  sufllclent  extent. 
This  method  is  particularly  applicable  to  fruit  trees, 
although  it  is  occasionally  used  in  other  crops.  In  very 
sandy  soils  the  water  is  occasionally  carried  through 
the  Held  in  wooden  troughs,  which  admit  of  sufficient 
seepage  to  water  the  land.  This  prevents  the  undue 
seepage  which  might  occur  in  such  soils  if  the  water  was 
flowed  over  the  surface.  Another  method  is  to  dis- 
tribute tho  water  through  the  field  In  Iron  pipes,  with 
openings  at  frequent  intervals,  in  which  nozzles  can  be 
attached  to  deliver  a  fine  spray  over  a  small  area.  With 
four  or  five  such  nozzles  an  attendant  can  water  a  con- 
siderable area  of  ground  in  the  course  of  a  day.  Such 
an  irrigating  outfit  in  Florida  was  supplied  with  a 
power  equivalent  to  about  one  horse-power  per  acre. 
Tho  mains  and  luterals  were  of  1-inch  or  I  'a-inch  iron 
pipes  laid  near  tho  surface  of  the  ground,  the  laterals 
about  100  feet  apart,  with  hydrants  every  50  feet. 
Tanks  were  originally  used,  but  it  was  found  desirable 
to  pump  directly  into  the  mains  to  insure  a  sufficient 
pressure. 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  applying  water  to  the 
land.  Where  water  is  plentiful  there  is  a  common  prac- 
tice of  using  such  an  excess  as  to  injure  the  flavor  of 
fruit,  increase  the  liability  of  disease,  and  eventually  in- 
jure the  laud  by  the  accumulation  of  seepage  waters  and 
of  alkali.  At  a  rule,  there  has  been  very  much  more 
damage  from  over  irrigation  than  from  the  use  of  too 
little  water.  The  first  two  or  three  years  a  soil  usually 
require*  a  considerable  amount  of  water,  hut  after  be- 
coming well  moistened  to  a  considerable  depth  it  should 
require  comparatively  little  water  thereafter  to  maintain 
its  fertility.  As  it  Is  not  easy  to  apply  just  the  pro|wr 
amount,  the  excess  should  be  provided  for.  If  there  is 
any  reason  to  fear  lack  of  drainage,  the  land  should  lie 
thoroughly  underdrained  before  Irrigation  is  started,  or 
at  any  subsequent  time  when  the  need  of  it  becomes 
apparent. 

Irrigation  always  should  be  supplemented  by  tho 
most  thorough  cultivation.  After  going  to  the  expense 
of  watprlng  the  soil  in  this  way,  it  is  poor  economy  to 
allow  the  water  to  escape  by  evaporation  or  otherwise: 
therefore  every  precaution  should  bo  used  in  thorough, 
subsequent  cultivation  and  in  the  exclusion  of  weeds, 
to  conserve  the  moisture  so  applied.  The  intelligent 
horticulturist  will  And  that  in  the  use  of  this  expensive 
method  of  maintaining  a  proper  water  supply  In  the 
soil,  it  Is  Incumbent  upon  him,  even  tuoro  than  If  the 
method  were  not  used,  to  give  careful  attention  to  all 
the  ordinary  methods  of  preparation  and  cultivation  in 
order  to  maintain  the  advantages  he  has  established  by 
the  Irrigation  plant.  Milton  WlUTMEI. 

Si'u-irbigation  in  tub  Greeniiou9e. — The  term  snh- 
irrigation  is  used  to  describe  a  method  of  supplying 
water  to  the  roots  of  plants  by  means  of  some  form  of 
conduit  placed  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  In  green- 
house operations,  the  essential  features  of  the  plan  are 
a  level,  water-tight  bench-bottom,  and  tile  or  pipes  to 
serve  as  conduits  for  the  water.  The  tile,  or  pl]»e*,  are 
laid  directly  on  the  bench  bottom,  and  over  these  the 
soil  is  spread,  usually  to  the  depth  of  alsiut  G  inches. 
When  water  is  introduced  in  sufficient  quantities 
through  the  tile  or  pipes,  it  pastes  out  at  the  joints  or 
perforations  into  the  soil. 

When  applied  to  greenhouse  operations,  the  term  sub- 
watering  has  been  proposed  by  (iotT  and  CranenVId  for 
the  reason  that  Irrigation  is  used  to  denote  watering  on  a 
lame  scale  out-of  doors.  It  limy  Im-  said,  however,  that 
the  words  watering  and  Irrigation  do  not  indicate  the 
scale  of  operations  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  henee 
it  seems  as  well  to  use  an  old  word  as  to  coin  one,  es- 
pecially when  the  familiar  word  c\prc««cs  the  meaniug 
intended. 

Experiments  in  watering  plants  by  this  method  were 
begun  in  the  winter  of  lS'Ki  and  I  Mil.  at  the  Ohio 
perlment  Station.  The  suggestion  came  from  the  re 
Hiilt  obtained  in  an  effort  to  cheek  the  lettuce  rot.  Water 
was  introduced  to  the  st.il  in  boxes  by  means  of  a  pipe, 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  method  often  employed  in 
watering  hills  of  melons  and  cucumbers.  When  the 
plants  were  watered  in  this  manner,  the  lettuce  showed 


so  much  more  vigor  than  that  watered  in  the  ordicarr 
way  that  operations  were  begun  at  once  on  a  larger  scale: 
first  in  a  bed  on  the  ground  having  a  clay  bottom,  thru 
on  a  water-tight  bench,  made  of  lumber,  and  finally,  ot 
tile  benches,  covered  with  cement. 

In  all  of  the  earlier  experiments  the  water  was  totae- 
duced  through  pipes,  or  drain-tile,  laid  about  2  feet  apart 
on  the  bottom  of  the  benches,  tioff  and  I'ranefield  bai 
used  brick  Instead  of  tile,  placing  them  near  enough  la- 
get  tier  to  touch.  They  were  set  on  edge  in  a  gulvanuud 
iron  pan,  made  for  the  purpose.  J.  ('.  Arthur  clipped  off 
the  corners  of  the  bricks,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  flow  uf 
water.  The  Ohio  Station  has  modified  this  plan  by  uiicc 
common  drain-tile,  laid  so  as  to  touch,  thus  rovtnr  „• 
the  entire  bench  bottom,  instead  of  a  line  of  tileenn 
'2  feet,  us  at  first. 

Benches  made  of  lumber  have  proved  unsatisfactory 
because  of  the  swelling  and  warping  of  the  t«  an  ■ 
Solid  beds  on  the  ground  have  not  lieen  successful,  ri 
cept  where  an  impervious  clay  bottom  existed.  Oalvs 
nized-iron  adds  greatly  to  the  cost  of  construction,  ami 
lasts  only  a  short  time.  The  only  suitable  bench  for 
greenhouse  sub-irrigation  is  one  made  of  material* 
which  ore  not  acted  upon  by  water. 

A  well-made  tile-  and  cement-bench  seems  to  be  uV 
only  form  of  construction  that  will  meet  the  require 
menta.  Such  a  bench  does  not  cost  so  much  as  to  pre- 
clude its  use,  and  will  last  as  long  as  any  other  part  of 
the  greenhouse.  In  describing  such  a  bench,  it  will  no*, 
be  necessary  to  enter  into  details,  except  such  u-  r> 
to  the  method  of  watering  under  discussion.  The  be  orb 
must  tie  water-tight,  or  nearly  so,  and  this  condition  li 
secured  by  spreading  a  layer  of  cement,  an  inch  or  more 
in  thickness,  over  the  tile  bottom.  It  is  not  a  matter  at 
any  moment  whether  flat  tile  or  common  drain-tile  an- 
used,  exrept  in  the  quantity  of  cement  required.  TV 
cement  must  tie  spread  with  care,  so  as  to  secure  •  per- 
fectly flat,  level  bottom,  otherwise  the  water  will  t>>* 
flow  uniformly  in  all  directions.  The  sides  of  uV 
benches  are  made  of  cement  also,  but  need  be  only  2  Of 
:t  luches  high,  or  of  sufficient  height  to  merely  retain 
the  water.  Boards  or  slate  are  placed  outside  the  ce- 
ment wall  to  retain  the  soil.  The  tile-ltottnm  may  rrst 
on  iron  or  wood  cross-pieces.  Wood  has  been  in  dm 
for  this  purpose  at  the  Ohio  Station  for  seven  years  ami 
shows  no  signs  of  decay,  because  it  is  out  of  reach  o! 
the  water. 

Nine  years'  experience  shows  that  a  perfectly  con 
structed  tiench  bottom,  with  the  tile  laid  2  feet  apart 
will  serve  satisfactorily  in  distributing  the  water  to  ali 
parts  of  the  bed,  provided  the  tile  are  straight,  so  asno4 
to  impede  the  flow  of  water.  The  tile  are  laid  in  tb» 


1181.  Sub- irrigation  with  two  runs  of  tile. 


same  manner  us  tile-drains,  and  lengthwise  or  crosswise 
the  bed,  as  preferred.  Belter  results  are  usually  »«• 
cured  if  they  are  laid  crosswise  than  lengthwise, as  it  t» 
difficult  to  secure  an  even  flow  through  long  lines  of  tile 
A  little  cement  or  mortar  Is  used  at  each  joint  merely  te 
liobl  the  tile  in  place  when  the  soil  is  put  in  the  bench, 
but  not  enough  to  impede  the  flow  of  water  from  the 
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joint*.  The  first  tile  where  the  water  is  introduced  in 
laid  at  an  ancle,  one  end  resting  on  the  edge  of  the 
bench  side.  This  leave*  a  wide  opening  at  the  first 
joint,  which  is  closed  with  cement.  A  better  plan  It  to 
use  a  curved  sewer-pipe  for  the  Inlet,  but  this  is  nut 
always  available.  The  picture  (Pig.  1182)  shows  huw 
the  tile  is  laid  on  the  beuch  bottom,  being  a  view  of  a 
side  bench  in  a  carnation  house. 

Following  Guff's  suggestion  in  the  use  of  brick,  tiles 


have  been  used  over  the  entire  bench  bottom  with  good 
results,  and  it  seems  probuble  that  this  will  be  found 
to  be  the  bent  form  of  construction,  as  it  appears 
more  certainly  to  insure  an  even  distribution  of  water. 
The  method  of  construction  is  the  same  as  above  de- 
scribed, for  the  two  plans  differ  only  in  the  number 
of  tiles  employed  to  distribute  the  water.  When  the 
bench  bottom  is  covered  with  tile,  placed  near  enough 
together  so  that  the  soil  will  not  fall  between,  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  water  Introduced  at  any  point  will  flow 
to  all  parts  of  the  bed  in  and  around  the  tile.  It  needs 
simply  to  be  brought  up  to  such  a  level  that  It  will  reach 
the  soil,  when  capillary  attraction  will  complete  the  dis- 
tribution. Fig.  11H.1  shows  a  beuch  in  a  tomato  house 
constructed  after  this  plan.  AA  arc  the  inlets;  B  the 
irrigating  tile,  from  which  the  soil  has  been  removed; 
<'  is  the  tile  bench  bottom,  covered  with  cement.  The 
same  site  of  tile,  vis.,  2H-  or  rt-liioh.  Is  used  both  above 
and  below.  D  is  the  cement  side,  which  has  been  broken 
away  to  show  the  method  of  construction.  The  outer 
hoard  has  been  removed  also. 

The  cost  of  construction  need  not  he  discussed  here, 
except  to  state  that  the  only  items  extra,  mora  than  are 
required  in  any  well -constructed  greenhouse,  are  the 
cement  bottom  and  the  tile  in  whieh  the  water  is  dis- 
tributed. 

A  plan  has  been  devised  for  applying  water  to  smull 
plants  In  flats  which  may  properly  lie  mentioned  under 
this  head.  The  flats  are  shallow  boxes  with  slatted  bot- 
toms. When  the  plants  require  water,  the  flats  are 
placed  in  a  shallow  vat  of  water  and  allowed  to  remain 
until  the  surface  of  the  soil  appears  to  be  damp,  or  even 


A  watering  in  this  manner  is  far  more  efficient  than 
by  the  ordinary  method.  Taken  in  connection  with  sub- 
irrigation  in  the  benches,  a  crop  of  lettuce  can  be 
brought  to  marketable  sise  nearly  two  weeks  earlier 
than  when  surface  watering  is  practiced.  Auything  like 
a  full  discussion  of  results  of  experiments  in  wutering 
plants  in  the  greenhouse  by  sub-irrigation  would  be  too 
voluminous  for  an  article  in  this  connection.  A  brief 
review  of  the  results  obtained  at  some  of  the  stations, 
together  with  a  short  discussion  of  some  general  prin- 
ciples, wilt  serve  the  purpose  intended.  The  Increase  in 
weight  of  lettuce  from  sub-irrigated  pints  over  those 
watered  In  the  ordinary  manner  has  been  reported  by 
Rane,  of  West  Virginia,  as  £->  per  cent  and  bv  Goff  and 
Oaneflcld  as  26  per  cent.  At  the  Ohio  Station  the 
ranre  has  been  from  23  to  100  per  cent.  In  the  latter 
the  result  was  obtained  bv  commencing  with  the 
"  i  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  seed-bed,  and  carrying 


the  two  lots  through  to  the  termination  of  the  experi- 
ment, one  by  watering  altogether  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  the  other  by  sub-irrigation.  Each  of  the  experi- 
menters speaks  of  a  gain  in  earliness  of  several  days 
by  sub  Irrigation.  Rane  secured  similar  results  with 
long-rooted  radishes  by  this  method  of  watering,  but 
not  with  the  turnip-rooted  sorts,  while  Munson,  of 
Maine,  doubled  the  crop  by  watering  below.  Better  re- 
sults have  usually  been  secured  at  the  Ohio  Station  with 
the  turnip-rooted  than  with  the  long  varieties,  but  in 
nil  cases  there  has  been  a  gain  in  favor  of  sub-irriga- 
tion, varying  from  50  to  100  per  cent.  Rane  found  that 
sub-irrigation  increased  the  yield  of  tomatoes,  hut  the 
gain  was  not  large.  Essentially  the  same  results  have 
been  secured  in  Ohio.  The  tomato  crop  has  not  been 
greatly  influenced  by  the  manner  in  which  the  water 
was  applied,  and  the  same  is  true  of  beets,  while  sub- 
irrigated  cucumbers  and  parsley  have  shown  a  decided 
gain  over  surface-watered.  Carnations,  roses,  chrysan- 
themums, sweet  peas,  violets  and  smilax  have  been  un- 
der experiment  by  the  two  methods  of  watering,  and 
while  no  such  marked  results  have  been  secured  as  with 


lettuce  and  radishes,  the  sub-irrigated  plots  have  shown 
superiority  over  those  watered  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
In  nearly  all  cases.  With  carnations  the  improvement 
has  been  mainly  in  length  and  stiffness  of  stem. 

Aside  from  the  increase  of  crop  secured  by  sub-irri- 
gation, there  are  other  considerations  which  mav  be 
urged  in  Its  favor,  and  these  are  embodied  in  the  follow- 
ing general  propositions: 

( 1 )  Watering  by  sub-irrigation  in  the  greenhouse 
nave*  labor.  The  amount  of  labor  saved  depends 
mostly  on  tin  completeness  of  the  arrangements  for 
watering,  but  there  is  a  saving  In  the  numlier  of  appli- 
cations as  well.  It  is  possible  to  reduce  the  time  em- 
ployed in  watering  a  house,  or  series  of  houses,  to  one- 
fifth  the  time  usually  required. 

12)  Watering  by  tub-irrigation  assures  an  abundant 
and  uniform  supply  of  u-attr  to  all  part*  of  the.  bed. 
Perfect  construction  of  the  benches  is  assumed  in  this 
case,  but  with  such  construction  watering  becomes  al- 
most automatic,  the  only  care  necessary  being  to  look 
after  such  portions  of  the  beds  as  may,' by  position,  be 
subject  to  unusual  conditions  of  air  or  sunlight. 

(3)  Where  nub-irrigation  it  praetieed  in  the  green- 
house, the  surface  of  the  soil  does  not  become  compacted, 
but  retains  its  original  loote,  friable  condition.  It  is 
true  that  where  frequent  syringing  is  practiced  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  becomes  more  or  less  hardened,  but  not 
to  the  extent  that  occurs  in  surface-watering,  and  the 
condition  is  easily  remedied,  whereas  in  the  other  case 
it  is  not.  It  follows  that  a  heavier  soil  may  be  used  for 
siib-lrrigation  than  with  surface-watering. 

Still  other  considerations  might  be  urged  in  favor  of 
this  method  of  watering,  but  many  of  them  would  apply 
to  special  cases  only.  Regarding  the  effect  of  the 
method  upon  Insects  and  diseases,  but  little  can  be 
said.  Lettuce  rot  is  less  prevalent  upon  sub-irrigated 
plots  than  upon  those  which  are  surface-watered,  but  in 
extreme  cases  plants  succumb  to  the  disease,  whichever 
method  of  watering  Is  practiced.  Munson  found  that 
radishes  suffered  more  from  the  attacks  of  millipedes 
upon  sub-irrigated  plots  than  upon  plots  watered  in  the 
usual  manner.  Nematodes  work  upon  the  roots  of 
roses,  whichever  way  the  plants  are  watered.  The  man- 
ner of  watering  has  no  apparent  effect  upon  the  red 
spider.  Even  in  houses  watered  whollv  by  sub-irriga- 
tion this  pest  Is  no  worse  than  In  houses  in  which  the  wa- 
ter Is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  nearly  all  classes  of  plants  are  more  easily 
kept  in  a  healthy  growing  condition,  and  are  thus  better 
able  to  resist  enemies  of  all  sorts,  when  sub-irrigated 
than  when  supplied  with  water  in  the  ordinary  way. 

This  method  of  applying  water  to  plants  "in  green- 
house benches  has  now  been  sufficiently  tested  to  de- 
termine its  value.  All  that  now  remains  is  to  devise 
ways  and  means  to  utilize  what  is  known  concerning  it. 
The  ndnptntion  to  suit  particular  cases  must  be  made  by 
individuals,  hut  this  will  be  far  easier  In  the  future 
than  in  the  past,  because  letter  methods  of  construction 
prevail  than  formerly.  The  success  of  sub-irrigation  in 
the  greenhouse  is  now  simply  a  question  of  mechanics. 

W.  J.  O* 
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I8ATI8  (meaningobscurc).  Cruelfenr.  This  include* 
the  Dyer's  Woad,  /.  tinrtoria,  formerly  cult,  for  a  bine 
ilye.  but  no  longer  advertised.   Cesar  relates  that  the 
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ancient  Britons  used  the  Woad  for  staining  their  bodies, 
and  the  word  Kritain  itself  comes  from  an  old  Celtic 
word  meaning  painted.  Before  indigo  became  common 
in  Europe,  the.  Dyer's  Woad  produced  the  rliief  blue 
coloring  matter  for  woolen  cloth.  The  Introduction  of 
indigo  in  the  seventeenth  century  destroyed  thia  im- 
[tortaut  industry,  not  without  opposition.  Dioscorides 
and  Pliny  mention  both  the  Dyer's  Wnad  and  indigo. 

/.  tinrtbria,  Linn.,  is  rather  tall,  glabrous  and  glau- 
coua:  stem-lvs.  lanceolate,  entire,  sessile,  somewhat  nr 
row-shaped :  lis.  small,  yellow,  borne  in  early  summer, 
on  panicled  racemes.  Instead  of  a  pod,  opening  length- 
wise by  valves,  It  has  a  closed  fruit  like  on  the  samara 
of  an  ash,  1 -celled,  I -seeded,  indehiscent,  wing-like.  It 
is  a  biennial,  and  common  iu  Europe. 

ISCHARUM.  See  Bia  rum. 

IBMENE.  Now  referred  t.i  //y 

I8NAEDIA.    Includes  a  few  species  «if  I.uihcigia. 

I80CH1LU8  Hircek.rijNal  Up).  Orehidnerir.  A  genus 
of  no  commercial  value.  Plants  epiphytic,  with  tall, 
slender,  leafy  stems,  without  pseildobulbs,  bearing  a  few 
small  fis.  at  the  summit.  Sepals  erect,  free,  keeled;  pet- 
als similar  but  plane;  labelluni  like  the  petals  and  united 
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with  them  to  the  base  of  the  column,  somewhat  mimi'id 
below  the  middle:  column  erect,  long,  without  wing»: 
polliuia  4.  About  5  species  in  Braz.,  Mix.,  and  W.  Id 
linearis,  R.  Br.  Slender,  1-lHft.high.  leafy:  Ivs.  Ab 
tlchons,  linear,  striate,  obtuse,  emarginate,  I in.  long: 
tls.  purple,  borne  in  a  short,  terminal  spike.  March, 
(imwing  on  rocks  and  trees  in  thick  woods,  Jamaica. 
Trinidad.  Brazil,  etc.  B.K.  9:745.    L.B.C.  14:1341 . 

H.  Has8elbkin<. 
ISOLEPIS.  Sec  Seirpu*. 

I80L0MA  {equal  border).  Qnmit 
'«•••'.  Includes  Tydtrti.  Sixty  ur  more 
tropical  American  plant-,  very  closeh 
allied  to  Oesneria  and  Achimenc-'. 
From  Oesneria  distinguished  by  ab- 
sence of  well-formed  tubers  and  char- 
acters of  capsule  and  anthers,  and  the 
5  lobes  of  the  disk  equal;  from  Achini 
enes  in  the  more  tubular  flowers  ami 
lobed  disk.  The  culture  is  the  sani.- 
as  for  Achimenes  and  Oesneria.  Seed* 
of  the  newer  hybrids  germinatequirkly. 
and  plants  bloom  the  same  year.  It  is 
probable  that  the  pure  species  are  m-t 
In  the  trade.  Like  Achimenes.  Oe*- 
neria  and  (iloxinia,  they  have  been 
much  hybridized  and  varied.  It  hi 
probable  that  they  are  hybridized  with 
Achimenes  and  tiesneria.  Tydara  is  a 
ganleu  genus.  It  is  not  known  bow 
the  current  forms  have  originated. 
Some  of  the  recent  ones  ha  vv  fringed 
lis.  (On.  55:1223). 

TyAmw,i,Arhim>netptrtn.  Benth.  7V 
d*n  pirta.  Dene. ).  Fig.  11k4.  One  t<>  2 
ft.,  hairy:  Ivs.  cordate-ovate,  cc>ar»elv 
serrate,  spotted  aud  reticulated  with 
pale  green  or  silvery  green,   with  a 
broad  light  tone  down  the  center:  nV 
single,  on  long,  axillary  stems,  nod- 
ding, the  orifice  oblique  and  lobes  ob- 
tuse, the  upper  longitudinal  half  of  the 
fl.  red,  the  lower  half  yellow  and  red- 
spotted.  Colombia.  B.M.  412fi  <  adapted 
in  Fig.  11*4).   B.R.31:42.    P.8.  1:17- 
18.  — On  this  species  I>ecaisne  fonndrd 
the  genus  Tyd—  in  1H48.  This  tp»  fa 
has  lieen  called  Itoloma  ptrtnm.  but 
this  name  was  taken  by  Planchon  in 
1850  to  '51  for  the  Oeinrria  pieta  <>f 
Hook.,  which  is  a  verv  different  plant 
See  F.S.  0:586.  B.M.  4431.  This  latter 
plant,  the  first  Itoloma  pietum,  is  ap 
parently  not  in  commerce, 
amabils,  Mottet  (Tydtta  amdbilii.  Planch.  &  Llnd. 
Erect,  hairj':  Ivs.  ovate,  more  or  less  tapering  to  t'hf 
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petiole,  bluntly  serrate,  purplish  on  the  veins:  fK 
hairy,  pendent,  dark  rose  dotted  with  purple,  paler  inside 
Colombia.   B.M.  4999.   R.H.  1K59,  p.  25.   F.S.  10:1070. 
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I,  Nichols.  (  Tydaa  Ceelliir,  Andre).  Much  like 
/.  amabite,  but  Ivs.  marked  with  violet  and  silvery 
zone*  or  blotches:  fls.  2  or  3  from  each  axil,  the  flit,  pale 
rose  outside  and  striped  In  the  throat,  ami  the  limb  pur- 
ple-spotted. Colombia.  l.H.  23:200. 

oceilatum,  Benth.  &  Hook.  (AehimlntM  otttl&ta. 
Hook.).  Short-hairy  on  the  stem :  Irs. ovate-acuminate, 
vrnlf,  green:  fls.  Hmall,  on  peduncles  shorter  than  the 
Iva.,  the  tube  and  short,  rounded  lobe*  red,  the  seg- 
ment* marked  with  whitish  and  black  spots.  Panama. 
H.M.  43o0. 

JsUiscanum,  Wats.    Fig.  1185.  Herbaceous  or  some 
what  woody  at  the  base,  I  ft.,  pubescent :  Ivs.  opposite, 
oblong  lanceolate  to  ovate-lanceolate  to  ovate,  short- 


I80HAHDRA  (({reek,  taual  anthrr*).  SapolActr. 
I»onandra  Gulta  is  a  large-leaved  E.  Indian  tree,  which 
furnishes  the  best  commercial  gutta  percha.  The  name 
ban  appeared  In  one  southern  catalogue,  but  the  plants 
were  found  to  be  not  true  to  name.  This  plant  should 
b«  called  Dicknptit  Oultn.  In  Dichopsis  the  floral  parts 
are  in  ti's,  stamens  12,  and  the  seeds  have  no  albumen, 
while  in  Isonandra  the  floral  parts  are  in  4's,  the  sta- 
mens H,  and  the  seeds  albuminous.  See  Jiubber  Plant*. 

OntU,  Hook.  Properly  MckAptit  Gulta,  Benth.  & 
Hook.  (Utta-pxkcha  Tbek.  Lvk.  leathery,  elliptic, 
abruptly  pointed    Malaya.  R.H.  1S08.  p.  4-11. 

I80TOMA  (Greek,  rqually  rut ;  referring  to  the  co- 
rolla, and  true  only  by  contra»t  with  Lobelia).  Com- 
panulArtir.  This  includes  a  planttreated  as  a  half-hardy 
annual,  which  grows  al>out  a  foot  hitch,  has  curiously 
cut  foliage,  and  odd  fls.  with  a  slender  bent  tube  1  In.  or 
more  long,  and  5  slender  spreading  lobes,  each  >*iii. 
long.  Among  allied  generaof  garden  value,  C'entropogon 
and  Siphocampylus  have  the  stamens  fastened  at  the 
base  of  the  tube,  while  in  Isotoma  they  are  at  the  top  or 
above  the  middle.  (Centropogon  baa  an  lndehiscent 
berry:  Siphocampylus  a  capsule  2-valved  at  the  top  like 
Isotoma.)  Downingia  has  a  tube  of  stamens  free  from 
the  corolla. 

axillaris,  Lindl.  Perennial,  flowering  the  first  year  so 
as  to  appear  annual,  but  forming  at  length  n  hard  root- 
stock,  erect,  with  few  spreading  branches:  Ivs.  linear, 
irregularly  pinnatifid,  2-3  in.  long,  lobes  linear  :  pedi- 
cels axillary,  2-fi  in.  long:  fls.  large,  bluish  purple,  pale 
outside.  Australia.  B.M.  2702  I  as  ljobflia  itnteioides ) 
and  5073  (as  Itotoma  ttHtcioide*,  var.  fuhpinnatifiila  ). 
—  Not  In  cult. 

petrssa,  F.  Muell.  Identical  with  the  above,  except  that 
the  Ivs.  are  ovate-oblong  or  elliptical.  Australia.  The 
plant  in  the  trade  is  snid  to  have  cream-colored  fls.,  and 
is  sold  as  a"Lemon  Verbena,"  a  name  which  properly 
belongs  to  Lantana. 

ITALIAH  MAT.   Spinra  hyprricifolia. 

IT£A  ((Sreek  name  of  the  willow;  because  it  has  wil- 
low-like Ivs.,  and  grows  near  the  water).  Sazifraga- 
f  <r.  A  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs,  numbering  about  5 
speel«-H,  Inhabiting  eastern  N.  Amer.  and  eastern  Asia, 
whose  one  representative  in  cultivation  Is  /.  I'lryiNirti, 
a  low,  upright,  somewhat  coarse  shrub,  best  known  by- 
its  long,  upright  racemes  of  small  white  fls.  appearing 
about  July  1,  In  Massachusetts,  and  its  brilliant  autumn 
coloring.  In  nature  It  inhabits  low,  wet  places.  In  cul- 
tivation It  seems  to  adapt  itself  to  almost  any  soil.  It  is 
not  perfectly  hardy,  but  grows  rapidly  and  seems  endur- 
ing of  both  sun  and  shade.  In  ornamental  u«e  it  is 
planted  In  masses  or  mixed  with  other  shrubs  of  similar 
character  in  the  shrubby  border  or  at  the  edge  of  woods. 
Its  somewhat  coarse  character  does  not  favor  Its  ap- 
proach to  more  refined  objects.  In  autumn  It  becomes 
a  brilliant  red.  It  is  prop,  from  seed,  by  cuttings  and 
by  division  of  roots,  which  spread  slowly  and  form 
clomps  of  stems.   It  may  be  collected  from  the  wild. 


Virginica.  Linn.  Virginian  Willow.  Fig.  1186.  A 
shrub,  1%-ti  ft.  high,  usually  not  more  than  2-3  ft.  high, 
of  upright,  somewhat  slender  habit:  Ivs. deciduous,  al- 
ternate, oblong,  pointed,  minutely  serrate,  smooth  green 
above,  pale  and  slightly  pubescent  below,  petioled,  with- 
out stipules,  1-3  In.  long:  fls.  regular,  3  lines  long,  fra- 
grant, white,  in  solitary,  erect,  hairy,  simple,  dense,  ter- 
minal racemes  2-6  in.  long,  given  •  greenish  white  ef- 
fect by  the  stamens  and  pistils,  not  particularly  showy, 
appearing  late  June  and  July;  calyx  5-cleft,  persistent, 
nearly  free  from  the  base  of  the  ovary;  corolla  of  5  Ian 


ceolate,  nearly  erect  petals  and  longer  than  the  5  sta- 
mens :  capsule  slender,  longitudinally  2  furrowed,  2- 
relied,  many-seed«d.  splitting  through  the  simple  style 
and  partition.  Pa.  and  X.  J.  to  Fla.  aud  La.  B.M.  2400. 

A.  Phelps  Wvman. 
IVA  (named  after. ijnga  Tin,  from  its  similar  smell). 
Cnmpdtittr.  This  includes  I.  frutescens.  Linn.,  the  Marsh 
Klder  or  High-water  shrub,  a  native  hardy  perennial 
of  no  garden  value,  which  is,  nevertheless,  on  record  a« 
having  been  cult.  It  grows  3-12  It.  high  In  salt  marshes 
and  on  muddy  seashores,  has  serrate  Ivs.  and  fls.  as  in- 
conspicuous as  those  of  a  ragweed.  See  B.B.  3:292  and 
Oray"s  Manual. 
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IVfiSIA.  All  referred  to  Pottntilla. 

IVY,  The  common  or  English  Ivy  Is  Hedera.  Botton 
l.  =  Ampelop$it  tricutpidata .  German  I. =o  Climbing 
Senecio  and  fferniaria  glabra.  Ground  l.=Ncpeta 
Olechotna.  Kenllworthl.  — /..inari'rj  Cymbalaria.  Poison 
l.=lihu»,  li.  Toiicndtudion.  Some  author*  think  that 
two  species  of  Rhus  are  confused,  U.  radicon*  being 
the  common  Poison  Ivy  of  the  North,  and  It.  Toxico- 
dendron being  a  shrub  of  the  South. 

IXIA  (Greek,  bird  limr;  said  to  refer  to  the  juice). 
Iriddrrar.  ixias  are  delightful  tender  bulbs  originally 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  attractive  grass-like 
foliage  and  spikes  of  flowers  borne  In  early  spring,  ex- 
hibiting an  exceptionally  wide  range  of  colors.  They 
irrow  about  1  %  ft.  high  on  the  average,  with  an  un- 
branched  stem,  a  spike  3-b  in.  long,  containing  0-12  lis. 
each  1K-2  in.  or  more  across.  The  lis.  have  a  very 
slender  tube  usually  about  %  In.  long,  and  C  segments. 
The  following  colors  are  all  well  marked  in  Ixia:  white, 
yellow  in  at  least  3  shades,  orange,  lilac,  rose,  pink, 
crimson,  light  and  dark  purple,  ruby  red,  pale  blue,  and 

evcu  green.  Perhaps  the 
only  Important  colors  lack- 
iiil;  are  sky-blue  and  red  in 
the  bright  shades  of  scarlet 
ami  vermilion.  The  flower* 
limy  be  concolorous  (ull  of 
one  color)  or  these  same 
shades  may  be  com- 
bined with  an  eye. 
Most  of  our  cultivated 
forms  seem  to  have  an 
eye  of  brown,  purple 
or  almost  black,  but 
there  have  been  kind* 
with  a  white,  blue  or 
green  eye.  Occasion- 
ally there  is  a  ring  of 
brown  color  above  the 
iMirple.  Add  to  this  that  the 
i. iicks  of  the  segments  may 
he  more  or  less  suffused 
with  various  eolorsf  usually, 
however,  that  of  the  eye) 
an  t  the  interesting  possibili- 
ty's of  Ixias  in  color  combi- 
nations can  be  imagined. 
Sooner  or  later  all  good 
g.irdeneri  yield  to  the  fascination 
"I  bullions  plants,  and  whoever 
Ims  not  yet  succeeded  in  growing 
Ixias  bus  something  to  live  for. 

Ixius  number  their  cultivated 
v»ri'-lies  by  the  hundreds.  Next 
to  t  r.>r uses  and  Freesias  they 
li;ive  no  rivals  in  point  of  popu- 
uity  uniting  spring- blooming 
i:n!l,s  <>f  the  Important  Iris  f unt- 
il} .  ulin-h  rejoices  In  the  posses- 
sion of  such  splendid  summer- 
blooming  bulbs  as  Iris.  Gladiolus  and  Monthretla.  Cul- 
turally they  belong  to  the  same  class  with  Rablana  and 
Sparaxis,  which  are  also  desirable  and  distinct  in  geu- 
eral  appearance  and  coloring,  but  are  outstripped  by 
Ixias  in  popularity  and  in  number  of  varieties.  Botatii- 
cally,  these  three  genera  belong  to  the  Ixin  tribe.  In 
which  the  tis.  are  splcate,  not  fugitive  and  never  more 
than  one  to  a  spathe.  The  stamens  of  Ixia  are  eqnl- 
laterat;  those  of  Babiana  and  Sparaxis  unilateral.  Ixias 
have  about  0  erect  grass  like  Ivs.  arranged  in  -  rauks; 
Kabiana  has  plaited,  hairy  Ivs. 

Bulb  catalogues  give  no  hint  whatever  as  to  the 
parentage  of  the  numerous  named  varieties.  Not  one 
of  them  mentions  /.  maculata  nor  /.  columellaris, 
which  were  the  two  all-important  parent  stocks.  Of  the 
23  species  recognized  by  Baker  in  Flora  Capensis, 
vol.  0.  18%,  only  /.  viridiflora  appears  as  a  trade  name, 
but  /.  tptciota  and  panirulttta  are  advertised  under 
their  synonyms  rrattrinitlm  and  bmgiflora.  I.  erocata 
is  Tritonia  rmcnla,  and  /.  hybriila  of  the  trade  is  not 
the  hubrida  of  the  botanists,  but  means  nothing  more 
than  mixed  varieties. 
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Before  spesvking  of  the  dominant  types,  it  is  conve- 
nient to  mention  some  very  distinct  species  which  am 
still  cultivated  In  a  condition  not  essentially  different, 
botanlcally,  from  the  wild  types.  /.  paniculata  is  in- 
stantly distinguished  from  all  other  Ixias  in  cult,  by  it* 
very  long  tube,  which  is  often  3  in.  long.  It  is  also'  tie 
last  to  bloom.  /.  viridiflora  Is  unique  in  the  genu*  for 
Its  green  flowers,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  green-flowered 
plants  that  are  attractive.  Whether  this  species  ba« 
hybridised  with  the  other  dark-eyed  speeiea  is  conjec- 
tural. At  any  rate,  the  prototype  Is  a  popular  plant 
to-day. 

Of  86  named  varieties  received  from  3  leading  dealer* 
in  America,  England  and  Holland,  and  supposed  to  be 
a  representative  collection,  all  but  a  bare  dozen  seem  to 
be  the  offspring  of  /.  maculata  and  /.  columtilant. 
Both  of  these  species  have  a  purple  or  purple-black  eye. 
sometimes  brown,  and  the  white  and  yellow  colon  of  the 
segments  are  derived  from  macnlata,  while  the  lilac  an. 1 
purple  shades  of  the  segments  arc  derived  from  roi«M</- 
larit.  Baker  makes  no  distinction  between  these  tao 
prototypes  except  that  of  color.  The  common  opinion 
is  that  ixias  hybridize  freely,  both  at  the  Cape  and  to 
cultivation,  and  it  is  usually  said  that  they  are  now 
so  thoroughly  mixed  by  hybridization  and  selection 
that  it  Is  impossible  to  refer  auy  of  the  named  horti- 
cultural varieties  to  their  proper  species.  Nevertbclc  *», 
from  a  study  of  the  specimens  mentioned  above  and  the 
colored  plates  cited  below,  the  writer  ventures  the  opin- 
ion that  the  vast  majority  of  cultivated  Ixias  are  eyed 
forms,  which,  with  the  exception  of  viridiflora,  can  be 
readily  referred  either  to  maculata  or  to  cotumtllarii, 
and  that  all  such  forms  could  be  reproduced  without 
hybridization  if  the  original  types  were  reintroduced 
from  the  Cape  and  subjected  to  an  equal  period  of  selec- 
tion. 

The  real  mystery  in  Ixia  is  why  the  self-colored  forms 
are  so  little  cultivated.  >  There  are  at  least  7 specie*  with 
self-colored  fls.  which  should  be  obtained  directly 
from  the  Cape,  if  necessary,  for  they  wonld  all  make 
decided  additions  to  the  Ixias  that  are  Id  common  culti- 
vation. These  are:  polystachya,  pure  white;  flnuota. 
white,  veined  rose,  with  fine  red  and  purple  varieties: 
nrixtata,  a  superior  pink;  lutta,  orange;  patent .  bright 
red;  tpecioia,  ruby-red,  and  odorata,  yellow.  Of  the 
eyed  forms  ovata,  a  bright  red  flower,  should  be  added, 
as  this  color  seems  to  be  lacking  among  the  varieties 
that  are  commonly  cultivated;  also  monadelpha  in  its 
variety  with  pale  blue  segments. 

One  of  the  most  desirable  of  all  these  little-known 
types  Is  /.  tprcioin,  which  is  shown  In  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  with  a  delightful  ruby-red  color,  untouched 
with  any  suggestion  of  purple,  lilac  or  allied  shed'*. 
This  form  would  seem  to  promise  to  the  hybrid  iscr  the 
possibility  of  several  distinct  shades  of  red  that  now 
seem  to  be  practically  unknown  in  cultivated  Ixias.  A 
synonym  of  /.  *pecio*a  is  /.  eratrrioidrt,  which  is  a 
common  trade  name,  but  it  is  doubtful  If  the  ruby-red 
form  is  in  general  cultivation.  At  any  rate,  it  has  not 
been  sufficiently  exploited.  The  dearth  of  good  colored 
plates  of  modern  cultivated  Ixias  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  commercial  and  artistic  value.  The  writer  has 
no  record  of  any  good  one  since  that  published  in  lt*l  ia 
"The  Harden." 

Ixia  flowers  are  charming  In  every  stage  of  develop- 
ment. At  first  the  flowers  are  erect  and  cup-»haped. 
They  close  at  night  and  remain  closed  on  dark  day*. 
As  tbey  grow  older  they  open  wider  and  become  more 
star-shaped.  The  reader  may  judge  by  Pig.  1187  of  the 
lieauty  of  the  flower*  in  tbeirdrooping  stage.  The  plants 
remain  in  flower  for  three  weeks,  though  the  faded 
flowers  at  the  bottom  of  the  spike  should  be  taken  off 
toward  the  cud  of  the  period.  As  cut-flowers,  they  are 
presentable  for  a  week  or  two.  M. 

Citi.ti'rk  or  Ixias  Oit  of  doors. -The  writer  has  al- 
ways liked  Ixias,  but  has  considered  that  It  is  too  mack 
tronhle  to  grow  them  under  glass.  They  are  vastly  more 
satisfactory  when  grown  outside.  The  ptantitig  of  the 
bulbs  should  be  delayed  until  the  last  moment,  because 
Ixias  are  more  inclined  than  most  things  to  make  so  an- 
tumnal  growth.  They  should  lie  planted  3  inches  deep, 
as  late  as  Novemlier  30.   In  planting  bulbs  It  is  always 
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well  to  spriukle  a  handful  of  sand  on  the  spot  where 
the  bulbs  are  to  lie.  This  helps  the  drainage,  especially 
ob  heavy  land*,  and  prevents  rotting.  The  bulbs  should 
ihen  be  covered  with  about  3  Inches  of  leaves,  hay,  or 
better  still,  piue  needles.  In  the  latitude  of  Boston, 
bulb  bed*  can  be  uncovered  during  the  first  week  of 
April.  However,  there  will  still  be  sharp  frosts  to  nip 
the  tender  shoots  that  have  started  beneath  the  winter 
'•overwjr.  Consequently  a  little  hay  or  other  covering 
material  should  be  left  near  by,  where  It  can  be  easily 
gotten  when  a  chilly  evening  threatens.  In  ten  days 
the  young  sprouts  will  become  sufficiently  hardened  to 
withstand  any  subsequent  cold.  Even  such  hardy 
things  as  Alliums,  when  first  uncovered,  can  hardly 
withstand  any  frost  at  all.  It  is.  however,  a  mistake  to 
wait  two  weeks  longer  and  then  permanently  uncover 
the  bulb  beds,  for  by  that  time  the  early-starting  things 
are  likely  to  bo  so  lank  and  long  that  they  never  attain 
Ideal  sturdiness.  It  is  better  to  uncover  too  early  than 
too  late.  The  secret  of  success  with  Ixias  outdoors  Is 
largely  in  hardening  the  plants  in  early  spring  and  in 
never  allowing  them  to  grow  too  fast  under  cover, 
where  they  become  yellow  aud  sickly.  During  the  win- 
ter abutters  can  he  placed  over  the  bulb  beds  to  shed 
the  rain;  but  the  bulbs  do  as  well  without  this  protec- 
they  may  be  later  in  starting.  Of  course, 
Ixla  bulbs  cannot  stand  any 
freezing,  and  they  must, 
therefore,  be  planted  In  un- 
froaen  soil.  After  flower- 
ing, let  the  bulbs  remain  In 
the  soil  until  the  end  of 
July  :  then  take  them  up. 
and  store  them,  not  in  dry 
earth,  hut  In  boxes  without 
any  packing.  Let  them  re- 

ftuain  in  a  dry  place  until 
they  are  wanted  for  Novem- 
ber planting.  In  the  south- 
ern part  of  England  Ixias 
can  be  planted  6  Inches  deep 
in  hardy  bor.lers  as  late  as  Decem- 
ber, and  Krelagc,  perhaps  thinking 
of  still  warmer  regions,  considers 
Ixias  as  summer-blooming  bulbs,  and 
advises  planting  from  October  to 
December.  In  the  writer's  experi- 
ence, the  flowers  from  the  old  bulbs 
are  not  at  all  Inferior  in  succeeding 
years:  Indeed,  the  contrary  has  been 
the  case,  and  the  bulbs  be  raises  are 
vastly  superior  to  the  ones  he  buys. 
Amateurs  are  commonly  advised  to 
throw  away  the  offsets  because  fresh 
bulbs  are  cheap.  Yet  the  under- 
signed  finds  that  ninny  of  the  off- 
sets bloom  the  first  year  aud  nearly 
all  of  them  the  second. 

It  Is  commonly  thought  that  if 
Cape  bnlbs  are  ever  raised  com- 
mercially In  America,  California  or 
the  coastal  plain  of  the  southern 
states  would  bo  the  fittest  regions  for 
the  industry.  Tho  writer  knows  of 
Ixias  being  raised  commercially  near 
Boston  with  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. It  is  strange  that  Tritonias, 
Sparaxis  and  Babianas  cannot  he 
grown  in  the  same  way.  though  it  Is 
some  consolation  that  they  can  bo  so 
easily  grown  in  pots.  To  the  under- 
signed Ixias  are  the  most  pleasing 
of  all  bulb«.  He  has  thousands  In 
bloom  in  the  month  of  June,  and 
thinks  they  make  a  braver  show  even 
than  tulips-         w.  E.  Emuioott. 


like  a  compound  of  sandy  soil  and  leaf -mold.  It  Is  sup- 
posed that  three-fourths  of  the  failures  with  Ixias  are 
due  to  ha*ty  forcing.  The  pots  should  he  stored  under 
a  bench  or  in  a  rather  dark  cellar,  at  a  temperature  of 
45°.  The  object  Is  to  hold  back  the  tops  while  the  roots 
are  growing,  in  order  to  get  stocky,  well  colored,  slowly 
started  shoots.  They 
need  no  water  until 
growth  has  started.  Then 
water  carefully  until  the 
flowers  come,  us  tho 
young  plants  aro  liable 
to  rot  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  While  flow- 
ering water  freely.  Af- 
ter flowering,  some  gar- 
deners givo  tho  plants 
no  water.  Others  keep 
the  soil  moist  until  the 
leaves  turn  yellow,  and 
gradually  withhold  water, 
temperature,  the  plants  may  be 
brought  into  a  cool  greenhouse 
|.-i0o)  when  well  started,  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  January  may  be 
given  6°  more  heat  if  flowers  are 
de»i:cd  lis  early  as  the  middle  of  ^ 
Mnrch.  Ixias  have  to  be  staked' 
and  tied.  The  old  bulbs,  from 
which  tho  offsets  have  been  re- 
moved, limy  be  used  again.  Ixla 
bulbs,  whh'h  are  really  flbrou*- 
roaled  corms  about  %  In.  thick, 
keep  as  well  as  Kreesias.  Seed- 
lings flower  the  third  year. 

\V.  M. 

CfLTtKK  or  Ixias  in  0>m<- 
rKAMES.— Choose  for  tho  frame 
an  open  place,  sheltered 
north  and  west  winds.  In  Its 
construction  give  especial  care 
to  providing  good  drainage,  to  close-fitting  and  snug 
banking,  so  that  frost,  mice  and  moles  csn  ho  kept  out.  A 
sandy  soil,  without  manures.  Is  ssfest  and  best  for  Ixias. 
If  fertilisers  are  used  they  mnst  bo  placed  aeveral  inches 
below  the  bulbs,  never  in  contact  with  tbem.  As  in  out- 
door culture,  the  bulbs  must  bo  planted  late  and  In  soil 
well  dried  by  placing  the  sashes  over  the  frame  some 
time  beforehand.  Plant  about  3  inches  deep,  as  far 
apart,  and  treat  afterwards  much  as  in  greenhouse  cul- 
ture. Take  off  the  sashes  in  early  May  to  show  the  mass 
of  rich,  odd  flowers  which,  ordinarily,  will  open  about 
that  time  and  last  for  several  weeks.  If  the  frame  is  to 
have  other  tenants  through  the  summer,  the  Ixias  may 
be  taken  up  after  their  topa  are  dead  and  stored  In  dry 
sand  till  planting  time  comes  around  again.  Otherwise, 
merely  cease  watering  as  the  tops  of  the  Ixias  dio  down, 
and  put  on  the  sashes  again,  tilting  them  so  that  they 
will  give  air  aud  shed  rain.  L.  Oi 


nrlstata.  3. 
i-olutDollsrln.  10. 
trntrrioidri,  8. 
riVmnsa,  ft. 
longiftora,  1. 


Inten,  6. 
msrulnta.  0. 
inotis.trliihft.  1.1. 

a.  11." 


panlFolata,  S. 
patens.  7. 
polystadi.va,  4. 

12. 


virldiflora. 


CrbTTRK  or  Ixias  in  GwMSXitoi'SM.-lxia  bulbs  can 
be  planted  anytime  from  September  15  to  OctoberSO,  the 
••■oner  the  better.  In  general,  tender  bulbs  of  small  sixe 
tend  to  lose  vitality  when  kept  a  long  time  in  the  dry 
■  Irof  warehouses.  Ixla  bulbs  should  be  planted  an  inch 
deep,  ft  or  6  in  a  6-ln.  pot.  or  8  to  10  in  a  0-ln.  pot.  They 


A.   Tube  of  prriattth  dilated  below  the  limb  into  a 
di*tinct  funnel. 

1.  odorata,  Ker.  FIs.  pure  yellow.  B.M.  1173. 

AA.   Tub*  of  perianth  not  dilated. 
n.   Ungth  of  tub*  S%-3  in. 

2.  panlcnlata.  Delaroehe  ( /.  tnngitlurn.  Berg.).  Fig. 
UKH.  Segments  white,  often  tinged  red:  throat  samo 
.-.dor  or  black.  B.M.  256  aud  1502. 

bb.  length  of  tube  1  in. 
:\.  arhrts.ta.Kor.  FIs.  whitish,  according  to  Baker,  but 
.floe  pink  In  B.M.  .W9. 
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DUB.  Length  of  tube  in. 
i  .   Segments      in.  long  or  less. 
l).   Color  while. 

4.  poljltachya.  Linn.  No  eye.  B.M.  623. 

l»D.  Color  shade*  of  reil  or  lilac. 

5.  llexudea,  Linn.  No  eye.  B.M.  024. 

<•<".  Segment*  mors  than  V*  in.  long, 
I).   Fls.  self-colored. 
E.   Color  yellow  or  orangx- 
ii.  lutea,  Baker.  Flu.  "uniformly  deep  bright  yellow," 
according  to  Baker,  but  orange  in  B.M.  840. 

EE.  Color  red. 
r.  Segments  in.  long. 

7.  pi  tens,  Ait.  Flu.  pale  red,  according  to  Baker,  hut 
deep  rosy  red  in  B.M.  522. 

FF.  Segment*  %-l  in.  long. 

8.  tpeoidM,  Andr.  ( I.  cratrrMdes,  Ker. ».  Flu.  dark 
crimson,  according  to  Buker,  hut  rich  ruby-red  in  B.M.  594. 

DD.  Fit.  with  an  eye  of  brown,  purple  or  black. 

E.  Color  of  segment*  white  to  yellow. 

9.  maculata,  Linn.  Fig.  1189.  FIs.  typically  yellow, 
according  to  Baker.  B.M.  539  (orange  |.  The  following 
natural  varieties  show  the  range  of  color.  Var.  ochro- 
leuca,  Ker.  Segments  sulfur-yellow;  eve  brown.  B.M. 
1285.  Var.  nigTO-alblda.  Klatt.  Segments  white;  eye 
black.  Var.  ornata,  Baker.  FIs.  flushed  bright  red  or 
purple  outside. 

EE.   Color  of  segment*  lilac  to  purple. 

10.  columellaris,  Ker.  Typically  with  bright,  mauve- 
purple  segments  and  blue  throat.  B.M.G:tO. 

EEX.  Color  of  segments  bright  red. 

11.  0T4U,  Klatt.  Andrews  Bot.  Kep.,  plate  23. 

EEEE.  Color  of  segments  green. 

12.  viridlflora,  Lam.  Typically  with  pale  green  seg- 
ments and  blark  throat.  B.M. 549.  L.B.C.  16:154*.  F.S. 
2:124.  Var.  eana,  Eckl.  Segments  pale  blue;  throat 
black.  B.M.  7*9  (as  /.  maculata  amethyst, „„\.  Var. 
ctosia.Ker.  Segments  pale  lilac;  eye  greenish.  B.k. 7:530. 

F.  EF.EE.  Color  of  segments  pale  blue. 

13.  monadelpha,  Detaroehc.  Only  species  in  the  genus 
that  does  not  have  free  anthem.   B.M. 607;  l.'ITS.-  Seg- 
ments typically  lilac,  but  there  are  forms  with  claret 
red,  blue  or  pale  yellow  segments,  combined  with  eves 
and  markings  of  various  colors.  w  jj 

IXIOLlBION  (Greek, on  Tria-like  lily).  Amari/llid,)- 
ccir.  A  genus  of  2  species  of  hardy  bulbs  from  western 
Asia,  with  umbels  of  5-9  deep  blue  or  violet,  0-lolied 
Hx.  each  2  in.  across,  borne  in  spring.  Perianth  regular, 
without  any  tube  above  the.  ovary;  segments  oblanceo- 
late;  stamens  shorter  than  the  segments,  attached  to 
their  claws.  The  nearest  cultivated  allies  are  Alstne- 
raeria  and  Bomarea,  which  have  no  distinct  roof  stock, 
while  Ixiolirion  has  a  bulbous  rootstock.  Monogr.  by 
Baker,  Amaryllideie,  1888. 

montanum.  Rerh.  (I.  Pdllasii,  Finch.  &  Mev.t.  Bulb 
ovoid,  1  in.  thick,  with  a  neck  2-3  in.  below  the  basal 
tuft  of  lvs.:  stem  about  1  ft.  long:  lvs.  about  4. 
persistent,  and  a  few  sninller  ones  above:  lis.  on  long 
unequal  pedicels  and  often  1  or  2  fls.  below;  perianth 
bright  lilac  according  to  Baker.  Svria  to  Siberia.  B.K. 
30:00.    F.S.  22:2270.    K.H.  18*0:310.   J.H.  III.  31 :5*3. 

Var.  Tataricum,  Herb.  (/.  Tatdricum.  Hort  ).  Stems 
more  slender:  lvs.  awl-shaped:  lis.  all  in  a  terminal 
umbel,  smallerthan  the  type.  Altai  Mts.  0.0.11.10:757. 
Kegel  calls  the  collective  species  /.  Tataricum,  and  de- 
scribes 5  species  of  it. 

IXdRA  (a  Malabar  deity  I.  JtubiAcear.  Many  species 
1 100  or  more  I  of  shrubs  or  small  trees  with  opposite  or 
verticillate  lvs.  and  terminal  or  axillarv  corymbs  of  verv 
showy  lis.,  inhabiting  the  tropical  part's  of  Asia,  Africa'. 
America,  Australia  and  Pacific  islands.  The  species  arc 
very  difficult  to  distinguish.  The  fls.  are  white,  rose  or 
scarlet,  on  brnetente  pedicels;  corolla  very  long-  and 


slender-tubed,  the  throat  sometimes  barbed,  the  limb  i- 
or  5-tobed  and  wide- spreading;  stamens  4  or  5. 
on  the  throat,  the  filaments  short  or  none- 
fleshy  disk,  2-loculed,  the  style  Aliform  and  . 
branched:  ovules  solitary. 

Ixoras,  which  are  handsome  dwarf  flowering  shrob*. 
belong  to  the  tropics.  The  aperies,  as  well  as  their  bv 
brids,  all  bear  beautiful  trusses  of  flowers  of  various 
shades,  from  a  creamy  white  to  a  rich  crimson.  Thev 
require  a  stove  temperature  during  most  of  the  time, 
although,  after  having  finished  their  growth  In  tbe  earl  v 
autumn,  they  could  be  placed  for  a  time  into  a  lower  or 
greenhouse  temperature,  in  which  they  would  more  fall  v 
ripen  their  young  growth  and  set  and  develop  their  flower 
buds.  After  this,  when  again  placed  in  the  wartnhouse. 
the  plants  will  keep  flowering  until  spring.  Sandy  leaf 
mold,  with  plenty  of  drainage,  is  best  to  cultivate  them 
in.  They  like  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  car* 
should  be  taken  not  to  overpot  them.  The  foliage  shoal  1 
be  syringed  often,  as  otherwise  the  mealy  bug  and  other 
insects  will  infest  th  em.  They  do  best  in  a  sunny  spot 
in  n  greenhouse  temperature,  but  should  not  fall  below 
00°  while  growing.  They  propagate  freelv  from  catting- 
of  half-ripe  wood,  and  they  produce  their  best  flowers 
when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots;  then  a  little  feed  in- 
with  liquid  manure  will  bring  out  the  size  and  color  of 
the  flowers  to  perfection.  n.  A.  Siei.re.  ht. 

Many  of  the  Latin  names  of  Ixoras  are  of  horticultural 
forms.    Of  this  class,  the  following  are  in  th©  Amer 
trade:  Ch/lsoni,  fls.  brilliant  salmon-orange.  Col,,,  fl- 
pure  white:  cross  of  /.  coccinea  and  /.  slrtcta.m.  alt.,, . 
Conspicua,  fls.  yellow,  becoming  orange.  Ihriana.  fl« 
deep  orange.  Frdseri,  fls.  scarlet  in  the  tube,  and  bnl 
liant  salmon  above.  Ornata,  salmon-orange.  /V»*ccj:». 
fls.  whitish,  becoming  orange;  said  to  have  come  from 
.lava.    HegXna,  fls.  shaded  violet-salmon.    Sanguine,- . 
fls.  crimson,  shaded  with  violet.    Sple'ndida.  crimen 
orange.    l.H.  29:463.    We'stii,  fls.  pale  rose,  boeomin.: 
brilliant;  hybrid  (Qn. 42:8ti(t.  O.M. 36:35).  Williams,, 
lis.  reddish  salmon.    Other  horticultural  forms  ar»- 
A  rmen)aca,  yellow;  P/cora.  yellow;  Jllustrit.  orange ; 
fiisffrms.rose;  Pilgrimi.  orange-scarlet :  Profit*,,,  rose . 
Specidsa,  yellow;  Sple'ndens,  orange;  I'enusta,  orangt- 


imrtimes  varying 


a.  Fls.  usually  in  shades  of  re,} 
rose ) . 

•trieta,  Roxbg.  </.  corrtnea,  Uort.    /.  bldnda.  Ker 
/.  crordtn,  Lindl.).    Apparently  the  common  specie*  • 
known  in  greenhouses  as  /.  coccinea:  glabrous  abrul.. 
with  sessile  or  subscssile  lvs.  which  are  obovate  or  ob< 
vate  oblong.and  very*  slender-tulwd  Ms.  in  dense  corymb- 
the  corolla  lobes  short  ami  rounded.    Moluccas  an. I 
Chin*.    B.M.  169  (as  /.  coccinea).  B.R.  10: 7K2.  —  Run* 
Into  nearly  puro  white  forms,  /.striata  of  the  importer- 
of  Japanese  plants  is  probably  a  misprint  for  strirt.. 
There  are  said  to  be  yellowish  fld.  forms.    Prince  of 
» >range  Is  said  to  be  a  form  of  this  species. 

coccinea,  Linn.  (/.  gmndiflora.  Br.    /.  Ilnndhu.  ■ 
Koxlig. ).  Much  like  the  last,  but  lvs.  oblong  and  coroll » 
lobes  acute.  E.Indies.  B.K.  2:154;  6:513. 

macro thyrta,  Tejsm.  &  Binn.  (7.  Puff,;.  Moore 
Very  large,  glabrous:  lvs.  a  foot  long,  linear-oblong  to 
oblong-lanceolate  :   cluster   very  large.  *   In.  arms- 
bearing  very  many  deep  red  tinged  crimson  ftV,  WlIn' 
lanceolate  obtuse  lobes  about  Kin.  long.  K.Indies.  B 
M.  0*53.-Prol.ably  the  finest  of  the  genus. 

AA.  Fls.  in  shades  of  yellow  or  or  mje . 

Javanica,  DC.  Glabrous  shrub  with  lvs.  5-7  in.  lour, 
ovate-oblong,  acute  or  acuminate:  corymb  terminal,  witl 
forking  coral-red  branches:  fls.  deep  orange-red.  tb<- 
lobes  rounded.  Java.  B.M.  45*6. 

oongeita,  Roxb.  (/.  Griffilhii,  Hook. I.  Evergreen 
tree  iu  its  native  haunts,  glabrous,  except  the  rvme» 
lvs.  very  large  (6-12  In.  long),  stalked,  elliptic  or  elliptic 
oblong,  acute  or  acuminate:  cymes  sessile  or  nearly  .««. 
fls.  orange  yellow,  changing  to  reddish,  the  segiDen:- 
rounded.  Indies.  B.M.  4325. 

AAA.  Flowers  white. 
parviOora,  Vahl.   Evergreen  tree,  with  sul.sessile  «>i 
long  or  elllptic-obruse  lvs.  3-6  in.  long:  cvmes  se&sil. 
fls.  white,  the  tube  only  J*  in.  long.  India.      j    I}  p 
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el.  Bignonidcea.  J. 
ovalifolia  perhaps  ranks  among  the  100  best  flowering 
trees  or  abrubii  for  subtropical  regions.  The  foliage  in 
as  finely  cut  as  a  fern,  symmetrical  and  elegant.  The 


leaves  are  decussate,  distant,  each  one  with  16  or  more 
pairs  of  pinna*,  each  pinna  baring  14-24  pairs  of  leaf- 
lets. The  plant  bears  loose, pyramidal  panicles, 8  in.  high, 
of  40-90  bine  Us.,  each  2  in.  long  and  IS  in.  wide,  which 
have  a  long,  bent,  swelling  tube  and  the  2  lobes  of  one 
lip  smaller  than  the  3  other  lobes.  From  S.  Fla.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  of  foliage  plants  for  the  8.,  valuable 
alike  for  florists'  decorations,  conservatory,  subtropical 
bedding  in  the  North,  or  for  lawn  specimens  in  Florida, 
where,  if  cut  back  by  frost,  it  rapidly  recovers  its  beauty. 
It  reaches  a  height  of  20  ft.  or  more.  It  is  commonly 
planted  in  parts  of  8.  Calif.,  and  attains  a  height  of  60 
ft.  and  more.  This  species  is  also  cult,  in  Europe  under 
glass.  Jacarandaisa  genus  of  about.'iO  tropical  American 
species,  mostly  Brazilian:  trees,  with  Ivs.  opposite,  2- 
pinnate,  rarely  1-pinnate:  lfts.  usually  numerous,  en- 
tire or  dentate:  its.  showy  blue  or  violet,  panicled  ; 
corolla  lobes  rotund;  perfect  stamens  4,  didynamous; 
stamlnode  about  as  long  as  the  stamens,  club-shaped  at 
the  apex  and  often  bearded  at  the  top. 

OTaiilolia,  R.  Br.  (J.  mimo.iartdtia,  D.  Don).  Lvs. 
distant,  spreading,  oblong,  villous:  fls.  more  or  less 
horizontal.  S.  Amer.  B.R.  8:631.  B.M.  2327.  R.H. 
|R,J7: 13?-  E.  N.  Rkasonbr  and  W  M. 

JACK  BKAJT.  Refer  to  Canaca/io. 

JACK  FRUIT.   Arloearput  integritoVa. 

JACK-IH-A-BOX.  Hernandia. 

JACK-IK-THE-POLPIT.  See  A  ritama. 

JAC0B*A.  All  included  in  Seneeio. 

JACOBlHIA  (probably  a  personnl  nanie;.  Atantha- 
rt<r.  A  polymorphous  genus  of  30  or  40  tropicul 
American  herbs  or  shrubs,  including  the  genera  Llbonia, 
.Sericograpbis  aud  Cyrtanthera.  Plants  cultivated  for 
their  narrow -tabular  red,  orange  or  yellow  fls. :  Irs.  op 
posit*  and  entire:  calyx  deeply  5-parted,  with  linear  or 
awl-»haped  segments;  corolla  more  or  less  2-llppcd, 
one  Up  21  »bed  and  the  other  3-lohed ;  stamens  2;  stami- 
nodia  represented  by  two  hairy  elevations  on  the  corolla 
tube;  pistil  ripening  Into  an  oblong  or  ovate  capsule, 
the  style  filiform,  the  ovary  surrounded  by  a  disk. 

Jacobinias,  in  common  with  other  Acanthads,  are 
much  confused  as  to  species.  A  closely  allied  genns  is 
Justlcia,  which,  among  other  characters,  is  distinguished 
by  having  spurs  or  appendages  at  the  base  of  the  an- 
ther lobes,  whereas  Jacoblnia  has  no  such  appendages. 
Other  allied  genera  are  Aphelandra,  Dianthera,  Ad- 
hatoda,  Thyrsacanthus,  Erantbemum,  Barleria,  Dasda- 
lacanthus. 

Jacobinias  are  mostly  subsbrubs  in  their  native  places, 
but  they  are  usually  treated  as  herbs  under  cultivation. 
They  are  showy  greenhouse  or  conservatory  subjects. 
When  well  grown  they  are  attractive  plants,  but  they 
soon  become  weedy  under  neglect.  They  propagate  very 
readily  from  cuttings,  after  the  manner  of  fuchsias, 
and  the  roost  satisfactory  plants  are  usually  those  which 
are  allowed  to  bloom  but  once.  Most  of  them  thrive  well 
suited  to  I 


A.  Fit.  is  a  more  or  lett  dentt  ttrminal  panicle  or 
thyme:  eorolla  long,  more  or  lett  rurrrrl .  tin- 
ment  lized  to  the  middle  or  nr.ir  the  lop  of  co- 
rolla tube.  (Subgenut  Cyrtanthera.) 

magnifies,,  Benth.  &  Hook.  (Cyrfnnthera  magnified, 
Nee«.  Juttieia  magnifies,  Pohli.  Strong  forking  herb 
or  subsbrnb,  blooming  when  1  or  2  ft.  high,  but  f 


ing  several  feet  high  if  allowed  to  grow: 
gled  :  lvs.  opposite,  lanceolate  to  ovate-lanceolate  to 
oval-oblong,  narrow  or  broad  at  base,  attenuate  to  apex, 
wavy-margined,  veiny,  downy,  sometimes  a  foot  long: 
fls.  rose-purple,  ascending,  arched  at  the  top  and  the 
lower  lip  recurving,  borne  in  dense  terminal  spike-like 
thyrses.  Brazil.  G.F.  5:317.  V'ar.  carne*  (Juttifiu 
ttimrn.  Hook. )  has  flesh-colored  fls.  p.M.  3383.  B.K. 
17:1397.  —  A  handsome  old  plant,  of  comparatively  easy 
culture  in  a  conservatory  temperature.  Cuttings  made 
in  Feb.  or  March  should  bloom  early  the  following 
winter.  Young  plants  are  usually  most  satisfactory,  the 
old  ones  being  kept  over  only  for  cutting  stock,  (live 
rich  soil,  and  plenty  of  water  in  the  growing  season. 

Pohliana,  Benth.  &  Hook.  (Cyrtanthera  Pohliana, 
Neesi.  Much  like  J.  magnified,  but  more  robust  and 
leafy:  Irs.  ovate-acuminate  and  rounded  or  nearly  or 
quite  cordate  at  the  ba«e,  more  glabrous,  often  purple- 
tinged  :  fls.  bright  crimson  :  bracts  short -acute,  or  In 
one  form  obtuse.  Brazil.  —  Voss  considers  J.  magnified, 
var.  carnea  to  be  synonymous  with  J.  Pohliana. 

Var.  vein  tins,  Hort.  (./.  reliitina  and  Juttieia  relit- 
Una,  Hort.  Cyrlauthim  Pohliaua,  var  reliitina, 
Nees).  Dwarf:  bracts  obtuse  :  lvs.  villous-pubescent 
on  both  surfaces  :  fls  2  in.  long,  rose-color.  Brazil. 
(Ing.  7:212.  A.F  14:998.  —  A  worthy  plant  of  compara- 
tively recent  introduction  in  this  country.  It  la  an  ex- 
cellent pot  subject  and  has  been  considerably  adver- 
tised recently  as  the  "New  Dwarf  Juttieia  relulina."  A 
profuse  and  continuous  bloomer.  Cultural  remarks  un- 
der J.  magnifiea  also  apply  to  this. 

AA.  Fit.  in  a  dente  ttrminal  spike  :  eorolla  long  and 
enrred :  ttntnent  tixtd  to  the  bate  of  the  tithe. 
(Subgenus  Polyttaehyt.) 

eoccinea,  Hlern.  (Juttieia  eoerinea,  Aub].).  Erect 
herb  or  subshrub,  usually  grown  from  cuttings  each 
year  aud  treated  as  a  pot  subject:  2-5  ft.  high:  branches 
terete:  lvs.  elliptic  or  ovate-lanceolate,  entire,  glabrous 


(XX). 


or  nearly  so  :  fls.  crimson,  In  a  dense  terminal  spike, 
pubescent,  the  long  upper  Hp  more  or  less  arched  and 
the  lower  one  reflexed.  Brazil.  B.M.  4:t2.  -  Blooms  in 
summer.  Said  to  be  known  sometimes  as  Aphelandra 
erittata. 
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AAA.  Eli.  scattered  or  in  loote  morr  or  lest  Irnty  pani- 
cle*: of  medium  length,  straight  or  nearly  to, 
not  deeply  clttt.   (Subgenus  Libonia.) 

paucillora,  Bcnth.  &  Hook.  (Sericfyraphi*  paueiflora, 
Nees.  Libonia  flonbtinda,  C.  Koch).  A  common  con- 
servatory plant,  subshrubby,  but  usually  treated  an  a 
pot-plant,  with  terete,  short-jointed,  close  pubescent 
branches :  Ivg.  elliptic  or  elliptic-oblong,  short  and 
rather  small,  entire,  very  short-stalked  :  lis.  1  in.  long, 
tubular,  drooping  or  nearly  horizontal,  scarlet  with 
yellow  nt  the  end,  the  lips  short.  Brasil.  —  A  most  Aurif- 
erous plant,  almost  as  easy  to  grow  as  a  fuchsia,  and 
to  bo  hundlcd  in  essentially  the  same  way. 

Penrhosienaia  {Libimia  PenrhosWntis,  fair.).  Fife'. 
1 1  HO.  Much  like  the  last,  but  lvs.  more  pointed  and  Hs. 
larger  and  more  showy.  K.H.  IS7G.-50.  Grig.  2: 131. -It 
is  it  most  excellent  plant,  and  Is  taking  the  place  of  J. 
paueiflora.  It  is  hybrid  of  J.  paueiflora  and  J.  Ghies- 
breehliana.  Anotherand  very  similar  hybrid  of  the  same 
parentage  is  Sericobdnia  ignea,  Lindl.  &  Andre.  I.H. 
22:198.  J.  Prnrhositnsi*  is  a  winter  bloomer,  a  little 
earlier  thnn  J.  paueiflora.  Cuttings  struck  in  spring 
make  full  blooming  subjects  by  fall  and  early  winter. 
This  and  J.  paueiflora  are  common  conservatory  plants. 

GbieabreghtiaJll,  Benth.  &  Ilook.  (i'lirtanthrra 
Ghiesbreght in na ,l)ecne.  Srrie>>graphisf}hie*brtghti<\na, 
Nees.  Jnsti-ia  Ghri»breghtn\na,  Lent.  Aphrldndra 
Qhiesbreijhliana,  Hort.).  Lvs.  narrower  (lance-ovute) 
and  longer,  acuminate  :  fls.  in  a  terminal,  very  loose 
panicle,  tubular,  scarlet,  appearing  at  the  same  season 
as  those  of  J.  Penrhosimsi*.  Mex.  F.S.  4 :339.  -  Introd. 
by  Ghiesbreght;  but  when  the  plant  was  transferred  to 
the  genus  Jauoblnia  tho  name  was  misspelled  Ghies- 
brechtiana. 

J.  Undrni.  Nirhols.  (Jnstlria  Undent.  Houll  ).  Is  a  Mexican 
stibshnib,  with  lance-ovate  lvs  ,  and  a  fascicled  iieiwl  of  oraiign- 
yrllow  lis.  !>»«»  not  appear  to  be  iu  the  Araer.  trade.  It.ti. 
1W°:3».  L.  II.  B. 

JACOB'S  LADDER.  Poltmanium  ntruleum. 

JACOB'S  STAFF.  Fouquieria  splendent. 

JACQUEMdRTIA  (after  Victor  Jncquemont,  a  French 
naturalist;  died  1832).  ConrolvuhUeis.  About  60  spe- 
cies of  tropical  and  subtropical  twining  herbs,  allied  to 
IpotncPA  and  Convolvulus,  to  which  they  are  Inferior  for 
garden  culture.  They  are  distinguished  from  Ipomu?a 
by  having  two  stigmas  instead  of  one;  and  fiom  Con- 
volvulus by  having  the  stigmaa  ovate  or  oblong  instead 
of  linenr-nliform  to  subulate.  /.  violaeea  makes  an  at- 
tractive greenhouse  climber  for  summer  and  autumn 
flowering,  but  Is  not  as  desirable  for  this  purpose  as 
several  species  of  Iponicra.  It  is  apt  to  become  leggy 
after  a  few  years.  Propagated  readily  by  seeds  or  cut- 
tings. For  other  botanical  characters  aud  cultural  di- 
rections, see  Jpnma-a. 

violaceu,  Cboisy  [Convolvulus  pentdnthus,  .(acq.). 
Stem  perennial,  somewhat  shrubby  at  base,  twining i>-8 
ft.,  pubescent  or  nearly  glabrous:  lvs.  cordate  to  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acuminate:  peduncles  slender,  bearing  5-12 
lis.  in  a  loosecytnosecluster:  corolla  about  1  %  in.  wide, 
short-funnelform,  sharply  5-angled,  rich  violet-blue. 
June-Sept.  Trop.  Amer..  and  as  fur  north  as  Fin.  H.M. 
2151.  B.  4:197.  P.M.  ti:2l!t.  In  var.  canescens,  Hort. 
{J.  ennrfct m,  Benth.),  the  whole  plant  is  covered  with 
short,  brownish  down.  B.K.  33:27. 

tamnitdlia,  Orlseh.  Plant  annual,  usually  low  and 
erect,  ut  length  twining  if  support  is  near,  covered  with 
tawny  yellow  hairs:  lvs.  cordate,  ovate,  long-petioled : 
peduncles  bearing  many  tls.  in  dense,  involucrate  clus- 
ters: tls.  less  than  in.  long,  violet.  Cult,  and  waste 
ground,  S.  C.  to  Ark.,  and  southward. 

S.  W.  Flktcheu. 

JACQUlNIA  (Nicholas  Joseph  de  Jncuuin.  1727-1817, 
distinguished  botauicnl  painter  and  writer,  who  painted 
many  West  Indian  plants  from  nature).  Muriinamr. 
About  20  species  of  tropical  American  trees  and  shrubs, 
one  of  which  is  called  Bracelet  Wood  in  the  West  Indies, 
because  the  brown  and  yellow  shiny  seeds  are  made  into 
bracelets.    It  is  a  low  tree,  with  evergreen  lvs.  some 


what  like  box  but  obovate,  and  racemes  of  small,  white, 
honey-scented  fls.  which  In  the  North  under  glaa*  would 
be  borne  in  winter.  It  seems  to  be  colt,  only  in  S.  Fla. 
and  S.  Calif,  outdoors.  Generic  characters  are  lv». 
rigid,  margined,  entire :  fls.  white  or  orange,  borne  iti 
racemes,  umbels  or  singly  ;  corolla  5-fld,  wheel-  to  sal 
ver  shaped,  crowned  at  the  throat  and  between  the  lobs-s 
with  5  roundish  appendages  (starainodia) :  berrr 
leathery,  several -seeded.  In  the  allied  genus  The- 
phrastu  the  corolla  is  cylidrical,  shortly  5-lobed.  the 
pendages  are  fastened  at  the  base  of  the  corolla  instead 
of  the  throat,  and  the  berry  is  many-seeded. 

armillaria,  Linn.  Lvs.  cuneate-spatulate  or  obovate 
blunt,  revolute  at  the  margin,  usually  whorleU.  4  in 
long,  IVi  in.  wide:  berry'  H  in.  thick.  W.  Indies. 

JAXBOLAK.  Eugenia  Jambolana. 
JAMBOS    See  Eugenia  Jambos. 

JAMESIA  (after  its  discoverer,  Dr.  Edwin  James 
1797-lMil,  botanical  explorer  of  the  Rocky  Mountain-. 
Syn.,  Edwlnia.  Saxifragaceft.  Low.  hardy  shrub  of  up- 
right habit,  with  deciduous,  opposite,  petioled,  serrate 
lvs.,  and  white  fls.  in  terminal,  short  panicles.  Hand 
some  shrub  for  borders  of  shrubberies  or  rocky  slopes 
in  sunny  situations,  thriving  in  any  well  drained  garden 
soil,  best  in  a  peaty  and  sandy  one.   Prop,  by  seeds  or 
by  cuttings  of  ripened  wood.  Oi:e  species  in  the  Kurkr 
Mountains  from  Ctah  to  New  Mex.  Lvs.  without  stip 
tiles:  calyx  lobes  and  petals  5:  stamens  10:  styles  u«u 
ally  3:  fr.  a  3  celled,  many-seeded,  dehiscent  capsule. 

Americana,  Torr.  &  Gr.  Shrub,  to  4  ft. :  lvs.  broad!? 
ovate  to  oblong-ovate,  acute,  serrate,  deutate,  puWscert 
or  almost  glabrous  above,  whitish  tomentose  beneath 
'^'-2  in.  long:  fls.  about  Y%  in.  across,  white,  sometimes 
pinkish  outside.  June.  B.  M.  6142.  J.  H.  III.  'Sl:.\~, 
Gn.  32,  p.  522,  and  33,  p.  600.  Alfred  Rkhdkb- 

JAME8T0WH  WEED  is  Datura  Stramonium. 

JAMR08ADE.   See  Eugenia  Jambos. 

JABBAH.   Encalyptut  marginata. 

JABIONE  (ancient  name  of  no  application  to  thi> 
plant).  Campanulthea-.  This  Includes  the  Shepherd's 
Scabious,  a  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  plant  of  rim 
pact  habit,  about  a  foot  high,  and  bearing  globose  heads 
2  inches  in  diameter,  composed  of  very  many  light  bine 
flowers.  It  is  of  easy  culture  In  any  garden  soil,  grows 
either  in  full  sunlight  or  partial  shade,  and  is  equ»:  r 
adapted  for  borders,  edgings,  or  the  rockery.  The 
common  annual  Scabious  belongs  to  (he  teasel  family, 
and  has  4  stamens,  while  the  Shepherd's  Scabious  has 
5  stamens.  Jasione  has  about  12  species,  mostly  Euro- 
pean, and  Is  easily  distinguished  from  Its  allies  bv  the 
fls.  being  borne  in  ahead  with  an  Involucre, tbe  corolla 
cut  into  5  awl-shaped  strips,  and  the  anthers  somewhst 
united  at  their  bases.  They  differ  widely  in  duratioa 
and  habit.  Prop,  by  division  and  seed. 

perenals,  Lam.  Shepherd's  ScABiors.  Snirr 
Si-Anm  s.  Sheep's-bit.  Stem  erect,  sparingly  if  at 
all  branched  :  root-lvs.  obovate,  In  the  non-floriferout 
plants  forming  a  tufted  rosette;  stem-l vs.  oblong-linear, 
entire:  peduncles  long,  leafless:  bracts  ovate,  aerratc- 
dentatc.  July,  Aug.  B.R.  6:505.  B.M.  2198. 

J.  B.  Keller  and  W.  M. 
JASMINUM  (Arabic  name).  Oleaee,r.  Js«Mi>r 
Jessamine.  Climbing  or  erect  shnil>s,  of  more  than  l'-> 
species  in  warm  regions  of  the  Old  World.  Fls.  fra- 
grant; corolla  yellow  or  white  (sometimes  reddish  out- 
side I ,  salver-shaped,  the  4-9  lobes  convolute  in  the  bud. 
much  exceeding  the  calyx;  stamens  2,  included  in  tbe 
corolla  tube:  ovary  2-loculed,  with  a  single  erect  ovule 
in  each  locule,  becoming  in  fr.  a  twin  berry:  lvs.  pin- 
nate, but  sometimes  reduced  to  1  Ift.  (petiole  jointed  >. 
Jasmines  are  of  diverse  horticultural  groups.  Some  of 
them  are  hardy  in  the  middle  and  southern  atate*. 
whereas  others  are  winter-flowering  warrohouse  plants. 
Most  of  them  are  known  as  coolhouse  or  temperate- 
house  shrubs,  of  half-cllrobing  habit.   They  are  all  of 
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culture.  They  propagate  readily  by  cuttings  of 
nearly  mature  wood  and  by  layers.  Often  the  fls. 
are  very  fragrant.  The  species  are  usually  called  Jas- 
mines, and  the  word  Jessamine  is  commonly  restricted 
to  J.  officinale,  which  ts  the  Jessamine  of  poetry.  Some 
of  them  (particularly  J.  grandiflorum)  are  grown  for 
[►erfume-makirig.  The  Cape  Jessamine  is  Gardenia.  Yel- 
low or  Carolina  Jessamine  is  Gelaemluiu. 


in.  long,  the  acute  lobes  somewhat  shorter.  Au- 
stral. B.M.  980.  B.K.  8:606  (as  J.  gracile,  Andr.).- 


afBne.  7 

antutomotant.  i 

Azoricum,  V. 
lUtrvm.  10. 
mraeiU,  «. 

.4. 

.3. 
.  10. 


ixnrx 

lucidum,  8. 
multiflorum,  '.\ 
nmliduruin.  Yi. 
ndnrntissimuui.  It. 
officinale.  7. 
potticum,  7. 

/,'hnim  10 


rrrolutum.  10. 
Mambju',  1. 
HieMdianum.  12. 
■imulirirollum,  b. 
fn/uu<tturn,  1. 
tri  nerve,  5. 

,10 


A.  J>«.  reduced  to  one  Ul.:  fl*.  white, 
B.  6'ulyx  puttetcent  or  hairy, 
t.  Bambac,  Soland.  Arabian  Jasmine.  Climbing, 
the  angular  brancblet*  pubescent:  Ivs.  opposite  or  ter- 
n»te(the  ternate-lvd.  specimens  giring  rise  to  the  name 
trifoliatum  ),  Arm  in  texture,  shining,  nearly  or  quite 
glabrous,  the  petiole  short  and  abruptly  curved  upwards, 
elliptic-ovate  or  broad-ovate,  either  prominently  acute 
or  completely  rounded  on  the  end,  entire,  prominently 
veined:  clusters  3-12-fld.:  calyx  lobes  linear  and  promi- 
nent, hirsute  on  the  edges  ( sometimes  almost  glabrous) : 
rorolla  tube  %  in.  long ;  lobes  oblong  or  orbicular. 
India. —  Much  cult,  in  the  tropics.  FIs.  white,  but  turn- 
ing purple  as  they  die.  B.K.  1:1.  A  full  double  but- 
ton-fid. group  is  in  cult.,  one  form  of  which  Is  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  (or  Grand  Dukel.  The  double  form  Is 
shown  in  B.M.  1785.  This  double  form  sometimes  passes 
as  J.  trifoliatum.  J.  Sambne  is  a  perpetual  bloomer, 
particularly  In  frostlcss  countries,  where  it  cau  stand 

2.  undolatum,  Ker.  Climbing,  with  hairy  branches, 
slender:  Ivs.  opposite,  shortpetloled,  rather  small 
(about  2  in.  long |,  ovate-lanceolate  and  acuminate,  some- 
what pubescent  beneath,  somewhat  undulate:  (Is.  6-10, 
In  terminal  cymes,  white,  long-tubed;  calyx  teeth  short; 
corolla  tube  *\  In.  long,  and  slender:  lobes  half  or  less 
as  long,  acute.  India.  B.R.  6:436.  — Lvs.  sometimes  tar- 
ii ate.  Little  known  in  cult,  in  this  country. 

3.  pubescens,  Willd.  (J.  himutum,  Willd.  J.  mutti- 
flihrum,  Andr. }.  Climbing,  rusty-hairy:  Ivs.  very  short- 
petioled,  rather  thick,  ovate-acute:  calyx  teeth  usually 
!<a  in.  long  (nearly  or  quite  twice  as  long  as  in  J.  undu- 
latum),  with  spreading  yellow  hairs:  fls.  white,  much 
like  those  of  J.  unduiatum,  the  lobes  broad,  often  half- 
double.  India.  B.M.  1991.  B.K.  1:15.  — Will  stand  some 
frost. 

4.  ffraclllimum,  Hook.  f.  Climbing  or  scrambling,  soft 
pubescent  or  hairy:  Ivs.  very  sliort-petioled.  ovatelan 
ceolate,  acuminate,  the  base  cordate  or  truncate,  bright 
green  above  and  pubescent  beneath,  1 S  in.  or  less  long: 
lis.  white,  in  very  large,  dense  hanging  heads,  an  Inch 
or  more  across,  fragrant;  calyx  teeth  long  and  awl-like, 
half  as  long  as  tho  slender  corolla  tube;  corolla  lobes 
many  I  usuallv  about  9 1,  acute.  N.Borneo.  <J.C.  II.  15:9. 
B.M.  6V>9.  —  Long,  lithe  branches  spring  from  near  the 
ground  and  bear  heavy  clusters  at  their  ends.  Handsome 
winter  bloomer.  Nearly  hardy  in  eastern  N.  Car. 

Bn.  Calyx  glabrnnn. 

5.  trinerre,  Vahl.  Tall-climbing,  with  terete  glabrous 
branches:  Ivs.  short-stalked,  ample,  ovate  oblong  and 
acuminate,  strongly  3 nerved  from  the  base:  lis.  white. 
In  small  clusters;  calyx  teeth  narrow  but  much  shorter 
(ban  the  long  corolla  tube;  corolla  lobes  only  half  as 
long  as  the  tube,  acute.  India.  B.R.  11 :918.  —  Perhaps 
only  a  form  of  J.  an<i»l»moianx.  Wall. 

6.  simplicitdlium,  Forst.  (J.  litridttm.  Ranks). 
Climber,  or  sometimes  a  tree  in  Its  native  place,  gla- 
brous or  pubescent:  Ivs.  mostly  short-stalked,  shining, 
varying  from  oblong  elliptic  to  ovate-lanceolate  to  cor- 
date-ovate, acute  or  obtuse,  usually  less  than  :t  In.  long: 
fls.  white,  in  terminal  forking,  many-fld.  clusters :  calvx 
teeth  short  and  sometimes  scarcely  any;  corolla  tube 


aa.  Lrt.  of  S  or  more  Itls. 
B.  Flower*  white. 

7.  officinale,  Linn.  (J.  poiticum.  Hort.).  Jessamine. 
Long,  slender  grower  requiring  support,  but  scarcely 
self-cllmblng,  glabrous  or  very  nearly  so:  Ivs.  opposite, 
odd-pinnate,  the  lateral  ifts.  2-3  pairs  and  rbomboid-ob- 
long  acute,  the  terminal  one  longer:  lis.  2-10  in  termi- 
nal moro  or  less  leafy  clusters;  calyx  teeth  linear, 
lA-%  in.  long,  or  sometimes  as  long  as  the  rather  short 
corolla  tube;  corolla  lobes  oblong,  more  or  less  involute 
ou  the  margins.  Persia,  India.  B.M.  31.  K.H.  1878,  p. 
428.  —  Long  cultivated.  The  glossy  foliage  and  fragrant 
white  summer-blooming  fls.  render  tbe  plant  very  at- 
tractive in  the  S.,  where  it  is  hardy.  With  protection  it 
will  stand  as  far  N.  as  Phila.  Var.  attlne,  Nichols.  {J. 
atf\ne,  Hort.),  is  a  form  with  larger  fls.  R.H.  1878,  p. 
428. 

8.  grandifldnun,  Linn.  Catalonia*,  Italian.  Rotal 
or  Spanish  Jasmine.  Nearly  erect-growing.thebranches 
drooping  and  angular,  glabrous  or  very  nearly  so:  Ivs. 
opposite,  the  raebls  flattened  or  winged,  the  Ifts.  2-3 
pairs,  elliptic  or  round-elliptic,  mostly  ending  in  a  very 
small  point  or  cusp:  calyx  teeth  Ij,  in.  long  or  rarely 
half  as  long  as  the  corolla  tube;  corolla  star-shaped, 
larger  than  in  J.  officinale.  India.  B.R.  2:91.  — Prob- 
ably the  best  wbite-flowered  species.  Summer  and  fall, 
or  nearly  perpetual  In  warm  countries.  Much  grown  in 
Eu.  for  perfumery.  Stands  10°-  12°  of  frost. 

9.  Axdricum,  Linn.  Climbing,  glabrous  or  nearly  so, 
the  branches  terete:  Ivs.  evergreen,  opposite,  tho  Ifts. 
3,  ovate-acuminate,  the  2  side  ones  often  smaller:  calyx 
teeth  very  small;  oblong  corolla  lobes  about  as  long  as 
the  tube.  Canary  Isl.  B.M.  1889.-A  good  white-fld. 
temperate-house  species  blooming  In  summer  and  winter. 


BB.  Flower*  fellow. 

10.  hostile,  Linn.  («/.  rrrolutum,  Sims.  J.  flArum, 
Sieb.  J.  triumphant,  Hort.).  Italian  Yellow  Jas- 
mine. Pig.  1191.  A  diffuse  shrub,  in  the  open  ground 
in  the  S.  reaching  20  ft.  and  requiring  support,  hut  in 
glasshouses  usually  grown  as  a  pot  bush:  branches  gla- 
brous, angled:  Ivs.  alternate,  odd-pinnate  (rarely  re- 
duced to  1  ift.),the  lateral  ifts.  1-3  pairs,  all  Ifts.  thick- 
ish  ami  acuminate,  and  more  or  less  revolute  on  the  edges, 
varyiug  from  oblong  to  oblong  lanceolate  to  oblong-ro- 
tund: lis.  bright  yellow,  inopenclusters;  calyx  teeth  very 
short;  corolla  tiibe  J, -I  in.  long,  usually  considerably 
exceeding  the  mostlv  obtuse  nnd  rertexing  lobes.  Trop. 
Asia.  B.M.  1731.  B.R.  3:17*;  5:3.10.  L.B.C.  10:900.- 
Tbe  commonest  Jasmine  in  American  glasshouses,  usu- 
ally known  as  J.  rr  tolulum.  It  is  barily  in  the  open  as 
far  north  as  Maryland.  I.vs.  thick  and  evergreen.  Needs 
a  cool  house  if  grown  under  glass.  Summer  and  fall 
bloomer.  J.  iA-re.  ni,  Hort.,  may  belong  to  this  species. 

11.  odoratlssimum,  Unn.  Much  like  the  last,  but  more 
erect  and  less  leafy  when  in  (lower:  Ivs.  alternate,  the 
lenders  3  or  :•.  shining,  oval  or  broad  oval  and  obtuse: 
fls.  vellow.  in  n  terminal  cluster;  calyx  teeth  very  short; 
corolla  lobes  oblong-obtuse,  mostly  shorterthan  the  tube. 
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Summer.  Madeira.  B.M.  285. -It  is  an  erect,  glabrous 
shrub  with  straight,  stiff,  terete  or  faintly  angular 

branches. 

12.  nudiI16nini,  Lindl.  {J.  Sirbaldiamtm,  Blume). 
Twiggy,  nearly  erect  shrub  with  4 -angled  glabrous  stiff 
hranchlets:  ivs.  opposite,  small,  with  '.i  little  orate  dil- 
ute lfts.,  the  entire  foliage  falling  in  autumn  or  when 
the  growth  is  completed:  rls.  solitary,  in  early  spring  (or 
winter),  from  long. scaly  buds,  subtended  by  several  or 
many  small  leaf-like  bracts,  yellow;  calyx  lobea  leafy 
and  spreading  or  reflexed,  shorter  than  the  corolla  tube; 
corolla  segments  obovato,  oftcu  wavy.  China.  B.R. 
:<2:48.  B.M.  4049.  R.H.  1832:201.  (}.('.  III.  11:181.  — A 
most  interesting  plant,  reminding  one  of  Forsythia  when 
in  bloom.  Hardy  south  of  Washington,  and  blooming 
nearly  ail  winter.  With  protection,  It  will  stand  as  far 
north  as  Hudson  river  valley,  and  bloom  very  early  in 
spring.  In  northern  glasshouses,  used  mostly  as  a  late 
winter  and  early  spring  bloomer.  Strong-growing  specl- 
mens  need  support. 

J.  annulare.  Vahl.  Flu.  very  loug  tutxid,  white:  lvs.  opposite, 
ternate.  S.  Afr.  B.M.  086.V— J.  cntenreum,  Muell  (J.  N'nvs? 
Zclandicmn.  Bossn).  is  a  spring'  and  suinmer-tdooniing  Atu- 
trHlian  species  with  white  lis.  anil  simple,  opposite,  thick,  3-  or 
.V  nerved  Ivs.—/.  didumum.  Korst.  (.'limber:  tin.  small,  white, 
in  narrow  axillary  cyme*  which  exceed  the  lvs.:  lv».  opposite, 
ternate;  lfts.  often  ret  use  Austral.  H.M.  KHB  —  J.  frutirnnt, 
l.lnn.  Bushy:  branrhes  angular:  Ivs.  alternate,  small,  ternate, 
the  lfts.  obovate:  lis.  yellow.  Mediterranean  region.  R.M.461. 
—J.  polyanthum.  Franrh.,  a  recent  Chinese  species  in  the  way 
of  J.  grand Ifloni in.  may  tie  expected  to  appear  in  cult.  Fls. 
white  inside,  reddish  outside,  long-tubed:  Ivs.  opposite,  with 
about  5  long-acuminate  lfts.  R.H.  1801,  p.  270.—  J.  p»hi,;erum. 
lion.  Much  like  .1.  hutnkle,  but  lis  smaller  and  plant  villous. 
>■""«  L.  H.  B. 

JATBOPHA  (Greek,  referring  to  .ts  medicinal  use). 
k' ii phorbiaeea*.  This  includes  the  French  Physic  Nut,./. 
( 'ureas,  which  is  grown  commercially  in  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  for  the  seeds,  which  yield  a  purgative  oil  re- 
sembling castor  oil.  It  is  also  grown  for  ornament  In 
S.  Fla.  and  S.  Calif.  About  ti8  species  of  tropical  herbs 
or  tall  shrubs:  lvs.  alternate,  petiolate,  usually  pal  mat  civ 
lobed:  Us.  at  the  tips  of  branches  in  forking  cymose 
panicles,  monoecious;  calyx  5-parted;  corolla  twisted; 
Maim- ns  10  or  fewer:  column  surrounded  by  5  glands: 
capsule  2-.'t-seeded. 

multifida,  Linn.  Shrubby,  5-10  ft.  high:  lvs.  long- 
petioled,  7-i*-parted,  glabrous,  not  glandular;  segments 
piunatlfld;  stipules  many-parted,  the  divisions  bristly: 
cymes  umbel-like:  petals  distinct,  3  times  as  long  as  the 
calyx;  stamens  8-10.  Tropics ;  naturalized  in  Jamaica 
and  common  there.— Cult,  at  Santa  Barbara,  by  Fran- 
cesehi,  who  says  its  curiously  divided  leaves  and  scarlet 
flower*  are  very  ornamental,  and  adds  that  it  is  called 
"Coral  Bush." 

Carcaa,  Linn.  Fkknch  Phvmc  Ni  t.  Subshruh,  fi-12 
ft.  high:  Ivs.  suhcordate-roundish,  angular  or  obsnletely 
.1-.*.  lobed.  glabrous  ;  stipules  deciduous  :  corolla  5- 
parted,  villous  inside,  twice  ns  long  as  the  calvx;  sta- 
mens 10- 1.1.  Tropics.  — A  weed  at  St.  Vincent.  Heasoner 
fays  it  grows  20  ft.  high. 

gOiiypifolift,  Linn.  Subslirub.  a  few  feet  high:  lvs. 
li>ng-petioled,  .1-parted,  with  prominent  gland-tipped 
hairs  on  the  margin,  petioles  and  many-parted  stipules, 
those  on  the  petioles  branched:  petals  dlMinct,  dark 
purple;  stamens  8-111.  Tropics.  L. B.C.  2:117.  B.R. 
!<:74t;.—  I^ong  cultivated  for  ornament.  Has  been  re- 
cently advocated  as  a  specific  for  leprosy. 

J  ulimulfita,  Mirhx..  the  Spurge  Nettle,  is  n  common  wee<l 
In  the  South.  H,  s.  Norton. 

JEFFERS0NIA  (after  Thomas  Jefferson,  third  presi- 
dent of  the  V.  S.  \.  IterheridCienr.  A  genus  of  2  species, 
one  of  which  is  a  native  hardy  herbaceous  perennial 
plant,  growing  about  8  in.  high,  with  characteristic  foli- 
age and  a  naked  scapp.  bearing  a  solitary  white  |  some- 
times reddish  |  dower  in  May.  Distinguished  from  the 
group  of  cultivated  allips  mentioned  under  Epimedium 
by  the  following  characters  :  Ivs.  2-parted:  sepals  4  : 
petals  8. larger  than  the  sepals, anil  flat ;  stamens  8:  ovules 
In  an  indefinite  number  of  series  along  the  venter.  The 
capsule  is  half-circumscissile  near  the  top.  making,  with 
the  srBpe,  an  object  resembling  a  pipe.    Mn.  .1.  p.  220. 


binata,  Bart.  (J.  diphylla,  Peru.).  Fig.  1192. 
Ingie-18in.  high  in  fruit:  lvs.t 
long, 2-4  in. wide:  fls. 
about  1  in.  across. 
Woods,  E.  Pa.  to  Va. 
and  Tinn.  B.B.2:'J2. 

JERUSALEM  AR- 
TICHOKE. See^r- 
tiehoke,  Jerusalem. 
3.  Cherry.  Solanum 
P*rudo-cap*icum.  3. 
Croes.  Lychnis  Chat- 
rednnita.  3.  Oak. 
Chenopodiutn  B»- 
try*.  J.  Sage.  Phl»- 
mi*  truticoxa.  J. 
Thorn.  Parkintonia 
a  en  leata. 

JE8BAMIKE  is  Jatminum  offici- 
nale. Cape  Jessamine  la  Gardenia 
jaxminoidct.  Malayan  Jeaeatnine  is 

Khyncotpermuut  jatminoide*. 

JEWEL  WEED.  Impatient  aurea 
and  biflora. 


Consult  Datura. 

JOB'S  TEARS.  CoU. 

JOE -PTE  WEED.  Enpatorium 
purpii  reum. 

JOHNNY  APPLE8EED.    See  Applt*<cd,  Joh  nny 
JOHNSON  QRA8S.    Andropogon  Halrpenti*. 
JONQUIL.    See  Karri****. 
JOVE'S  FRUIT.    JJtmnin  melittifolium . 

JUB&A  (after  Juba,  king  of  Numidia).  Val~,i*'  r 
This  includes  the  Wine  Palm  of  Chile,  J.  *peetab>U,. 
which  in  this  country  Is  cult,  outdoors  in  S.  Calif,  and 
in  the  North  under  glass.  "It  is  one  of  the  harUi«s" 
palms,"  says  Fraiieeschi,  "and  can  endure  drought  anJ 
many  degrees  of  cold.  If  liberally  treated,  it  makes  a 
largo  tree  in  a  few  years."  A  full -sited  trunk  y:.  ld.- 
about  90  gallons  of  sugary  sap,  which  is  boiled  by  the 
Chileans  and  called  palm  honey.  There  i«  some  danger 
of  the  species  being  exterminated  in  Chile.  The  fruits 
look  like  diminutive  eoeoanuts.  and  are  called  Coquitos. 
or  by  the  trade  "Monkey's  Cocoanuts."  In  Europe,  it  is 
cult,  under  glass,  and  also  used  for  subtropical  t«edding 

Jubaa  xpertnhili*  is  a  handsome  and   sat isf actor, 
palm  for  the  cool  palm  house,  where  It  would  be  treated 
In  common  with  such  plants  as  CA'iwor  >*•/>«  kumiin. 
the  S:»bals  and  Euter^ie.  montann,  which  may  bs»  grown 
well  in  a  night  temperature  of  50°,  providing  the  plants 
are  properly  established.    In  general  appearar.ee.  J 
*pectabili*  reminds  one  of  some  kinds  of  Pha-nix.  and. 
like  them,  does  not  show  the  true  character  of  its  f..is- 
age  in  avery  small  state,  the  seedling  .luba-a  produce. c 
several  simple  Ivs.  before  developing  foliage  of  tin  pin 
nate  type.    In  Juhn>a,  however,  the  lower  pinna*  do  not 
revert  to  spines,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  I'liarn. 
and  the  pinna*  are  also  arranged  irregularly  on  the  mid 
rib,  thus  giving  the  fronds  a  feathery  effect.    The  cul 
ture  of  .lubira  is  by  no  means  difficult,  propagation  be 
ing  effected  by  means  of  imported  seeds,  which  u»us;.\ 
give  a  fair  percentage  of  germination,  providing  ttrv 
are  started  in  a  warmhouse  and  kept  moist.  The  s*ed 
lings  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  the  second  leaf  ap 
pears,  and  kept  in  a  warmhouse  until  they  are*  large 
enough  for  a  4-inch  pot,  and  from  this  time  forward 
cooler  treatment  will  give  the  best  resnlts.  always  re 
membering  the  fact  that  while  many  palms  (and  jut*-* 
nmong  the  number),  will  bear  much  neglect,  yet  tli' 
best  results  are  onlyto  be  had  by  giving  plenty  of  nour- 
ishment. 

Juba»a  has  2  species  of  tall,  unarmed  S.  Amerirsr 
palms:   caudex  thick,  covered  with  the  bases  of  tt« 
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sbealu«:  I »■«.  terminal,  pinuatiaect;  segments  Spread- 
ing, linear  lanceolate,  rigid ;  margins  recurved;  racbis 
laterally  compressed, convex  on  the  back,  acute  beneath; 
sheath  short,  open.  Allied  genera  in  cult,  are  Attalea, 
tucos,  Maxiiniliana  and  Scheelea,  which  are  distin- 
guished chietly  by  the  staruitiate  Ob.  In  Juba>*  the 
petals  are  lanceolate:  Ktnmeus  numerous,  included,  the 
anther  cell*  connate:  fr.  lseeded.  In  Attalea  the  petals 
are  lanceolate:  stamens  10-24,  included,  anther  cells  cou- 
nate :  f  r.  2-6-seeded.  For  distinctions  from  other  ( 
eousult,  also,  Cocot,  Maiimiliana  and  Sehtelea. 

•psjctAbilii,  HBK.  Height  40-€0  ft.:  Ivs.  6-13  ft. 
long.  0.0.11.18:401;  111.  I8:51G.  On.5,p.41J.  V.8:340. 
-The  southernmost  American  palm. 

W.H.Taplis  and  W.  31. 

JUDAS  THEE.  Certi,. 

jOOLANS  {ancient  Latin  name  from  Jovit  giant,  nut 
of  Jupiter).  JuglandHerir.  Walnut.  Bcttibnct.  Or- 
namental and  fruit-bearing  trees,  rarely  shrubs,  with 
deciduous,  alternate,  odd-pinnate  Its.,  and  with  Incon- 
spicuous greenish  Us.,  appearing  with  the  Ivs.,  the 
•laminate  in  pendulous  slender  catkins,  the  pistillate  in 
few-  to  many  tld.  racemes:  the  fr.  a  large  drupe,  con- 
taining an  edible  nut.  Most  of  the  species  are  hardy, 
and  are  very  valuable  park  trees,  with  a  massive, 
straight  trunk,  and  a  light  and  airy  broad  top,  the  best 
l*ing  probably  J.  nigra,  one  of  the  noblest  trees  of  the 
American  forest.  J.  regia.J.  Califomita  and  the  Mexl- 


J.durrea  has  some  medicinal  properties.  The  nuts  of 
all  species  are  edible,  and  are  an  article  of  commercial 
importance,  especially  those  of  the  European  Walnut, 
which  are  the  best.  This  species  is  extensively  grown 


can  specie*  are  tender  in  the  North.  Though  many 
fungi  and  insects  prey  on  tho  Walnut,  none  of  them  do 
very  serious  damage,  the  worst  being,  perbnps,  the  hick- 
ory-borer. The  wood  of  the  Walnut,  which  is  easily 
worked  and  susceptible  of  receiving  a  beautiful  polish, 
is  much  used  for  cabinet-miiking  and  the  iuterior  finish 
of  houses,  especially  that  of  J.  nigra  and  regia,  which 
is  heavy,  strong  and  durable,  and  of  dark  brown  color, 
white  that  of  J.  rinerea  and  Sieboldinna  Is  light  and  soft.  , 
The  husks  of  the  nuts  are  sometimes  used  for  dyeing 
yellow,  and  the  bark  for  tanning  leather.   The  husk  of 


Pistillate  flower*  oJ  Ju 
Natural  size. 

In  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  in  California  and  in  the 
cast  from  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia.  The  nuts  of  the 
native  species  are  also  sold  on  the  market,  but  mostly 
gathered  In  the  woods,  though  a  number  of  improved 
varieties  are  In  cultivation.  J.  Siebuldiana  and*/  eordi- 
formis, with  nuts  superior  to  those  of  the  native  species, 
will  probably  become  valuable  nut  trees  where  J.  rtgia 
is  too  tender:  the  outs  of  both  are  much  valued  in 
Japan.  The  Walnut  grows  best  in  moderately  moist, 
rich  soil,  but  J.  einerea  is  more  moisture-loving  and 
J.  rtgia  prefers  well-drained  hillsides.  They  are  not 
easily  transplanted  when  older,  and  therefore  the  nuts 
are  ofteu  planted  where  the  trees  are  to  stand,  but  they 
may  be  safely  transplanted  when  2  or  :i  years  old,  or 
even  later  when  they  have  been  transplanted  in  the 
nursery.  Prop,  by  seeds,  which  should  be  stratified  and 
not  allowed  to  become  dry.  A  light,  sandy  soil  is  to  be 
preferred,  as  the  young  plants  produce  more  fibrous 
roots,  while  in  stiff  soil  they  are  liable  to  make  a  long 
taproot.  The  young  seedlings  are  transplanted  when 
about  2  years  old;  sometimes  the  taproot  is  cut  by  a 
long  knife.  Varieties  arc  often  urafted  on  potted  stock 
In  the  greenhouse  in  early  spring  or  are  budded  in  sum- 
mer, either  shield-  or  flute-budding  being  employed; 
even  top-grafting  of  old  trees  is  sometimes  practiced. 
About  10  species  In  N.  Amor.,  south  to  .M ex.  and  from 
S.  E.  Europe  to  E.  Asia.  Trees,  rarely  large  shrubs:  the 
stout  brancnes  with  laminate 
pith  :  Ivs.withont  stipules, 
of  aromatic  fragrance  when 
braised:  staminato  tl*.  with 
a  2-5-lobed  perianth  and 
11-30  stamens,  in  slender  cat- 
kins ;  pi«tillate  fl«.  In  few 
tomany-fld.  racemes:  ovary 
inferior.  1-celled,  with  4 
calyx  lobes  and  Included  in 
a  3-lobed  Involucre  :  fr.  a 
large  drupe  with  a  thick,  in 
dehiscent  husk:  nut  2-  or  4- 
eellcd  at  the  base,  indehis- 
cent  or  separating  at  last 
into  2  valves.  For  culture 
nnd  further  information,  see 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Agric,  Nut 
( 'nlture  in  the  U .  S. ,  quoted 
below  as  V.  S.  N.  ('. ;  see,  1195.  Juglans  Mandschurica. 
also,  Walnut.  Natural  -.iie. 

A.  fr.  glabron*  or  finely  pubescent:  nut  4-crllrd  at 
the  Irnse. 
M.  Lft».  S-13,  almost  rntire. 

regia,  Linn.  Prksian  or  Esiji.ish  Wai-ntt.  Round- 
headed  tree,  to  70  ft. :  Ivs.  oblong  or  oblong  ovate,  scute 
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or  acuminate,  almost  glabrous,  bright  pom,  2-6  in.  long  : 
fr.  almost  globular,  green;  nut  usually  ovi»l,  reticulate 
and  rather  smooth,  rather  thin-shelled.  8.  E.  Europe. 
Himal.,  China.  U.  S.  N.  C.  pi.  6.  Many  vars.  are  culri 
vated  as  fruit  tree*,  for  which  see  Walnut.  Of  the  orna- 
mental vars.  the  most  distinct  and  decorative  Is  var. 
laclni&ta.  Loud.  ( var.  filiciffititi,  Hurt.,  var.  u»pleuifiliu , 
Hort.),with  narrow,  piuuately  cut  lfu.;  very  effective 
as  a  single  specimen  on  the  lawn  ;  remains  usually 
shrubby.  Var.  monophyUa,  Ilort.,  has  the  Irs.  simple  or 
3-follolate.  Var.  p&ndula.  Ilort.,  has  pendulous  branches. 
Var.  prwparttriens,  Ilort.,  is  a  shrubby  var.,  producing 
ratber  small,  tbin-shelled  nuts  on  very  young  plants. 
Var.  Bartheriana,  Ilort.  (var.  elongdla,  Hort.).  Nut 
elongated,  narrow-oblong.  R.H.  1859,  p.  147;  1801,  p. 427. 
On.  60:478. 


1197.  Juglans  Sieboldiana  iruiu. 
With  and  without  the  htnk    Natural  »iic 


BB.  Lttt.  15-t5,  ttrraU. 

Calildrnica,  Wats.  Round-headed  tree,  occA«innalI>  :  ■ 

'  60  ft.,  with  puberulous  branch  lets:  Ifts.  ovate -oblong  to 
oblong-lanceolate,  acute  or  acuminate,  almost  glabron* 
or  puberulous  when  young, 2-4  in.  long:  stamens  30— W, 
ovary  almost  glabrous  or  puberulous:  fr.  globus,  f  i-lS. 
in.  across;  nut  obscurely  sulcate,  ratber  tbin  shelled 
Calif.  8.8.7:337.  On.  49,  p.  278.  — A  graceful,  onta 
mental  tree,  also  used  as  stock  for  grafting  io  Calif. 
The  nut  is  of  good  quality  but  ratber  small. 

rupestria,  Engelni.  Sbrub  or  small  tree,  rarely  to  & 
ft.:  brancblets  pubescent  when  young:  lfu.  ovate  lax, 
ceolate  to  lanceolate,  acuminate,  puberulons  or  pub*  • 
cent  when  young,  2-5  in.  long:  stamens  about  20:  ovar> 
pubescent  or  tomentose  :  fr.  globular,  rarely  ovoid, 
often  pointed,  usually  pubescent,  %-l%  is.  across;  nut 
deeply  sulcate,  with  longitudinal  grooves,  thick- sbelled. 
with  small  kernel.  Colo,  to  Tex.  and  northern  Met 
8.S.  7:333.— The  typical  form  baa  narrower,  more  gla- 
brous lv«.  and  smaller  frs.,  while 
var.  major,  Torr.,  the  western  form, 
is  oi  more  vigorous  growth,  bas 
broader,  more  coarsely  serrate  and 
more  pubescent  lvs.  and  larger, 
less  thick-walled  nuts.  8.8.  7:336. 
Probably  J.  longirotfrtt,  Carr.  (R. 
II.  1878,  p.  63),  belongs  here. 

nigra.  Linn.    Black  WAU*r-r. 
Fig.  1193.   Lofty  tree,  to  150  ft., 
with  rough  brown  bark  and  pu- 
bescent brancblets :  Ifts.  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  apprcssed- 
serrate,  glabrous  and  aomewtint 
shining  above  at  length,  pubescent 
beneath,  3-5  in.  long  :  fr.  usually 
1-3  on  a  short  stalk,  1S-3  in. 
across,  with  papillose  surface;  nut  ~n 
thlck-shclli-d,  globular  or  some-  \* 
what  depressed,  deeply  furrowed. 
Mass.  to  Fla.,  west  to  Minn,  and 
Tex.    8.  8.  7:333-334.    Em.  211.  \ 
(l.C.  II.  11:373;  26:617.  U.S.N.C.  V 
7,  pp.  1-3.  Gn.27,pp.  269,  270. 

aa.  Fr.  rmiUd  with  viteid  hair*  : 
nut  HrrlUd  at  the  bate:  Ift* 
irilh  ttrllnte  and  yUmdulnr 
pub*  scene*  bentath,  ttrratt. 

clnftraa,  Linn.  Buttibxtt. 
White  Walni  t.  Fig.  1194.  Large 
tree,  occasionally  to  100  ft.,  with 
gray  bark  :  Ifts.  11-19,  oblong- 
lanceolatu,  acuminate,  appressed- 
serrate,  ususlly  pubescent  on  both 
sides,  more  densely  below,  3-5  in. 
long:  fr.  In  short  racemes,  2-5,  ob- 
long, pointed,  3-5  in.  long;  nut  ob 
long,  with  4  more  and  4  less  promt- 
Inent  Irregular  ribs  and  many 
broken  sharp  ridges  between.  New 
Brunswick  to  Ga.,  west  to  Dak.  ami 
Ark.  8.  S.  7:331-332.  Em.  207. 
U.S.N.C.  7,  p.  4. 

MandBhtirka,  Maxim.   Fig.  1195.         Natural  si* 
Broad-beaded  tree,  to  60  ft. :  Ifts. 
oblong,  acute,  obtusely  serrate,  at  length  almost  gb> 
rons  above,  pubescent  beneath,  rarely  almost  glabrae 
at  length,  3-8  In.  long:  fr.  in  short  racemes,  globular 
ovate  to  oblong;  nut  similar  to  that  of  the  former,  tot 
less  sharply  ridged.    Manrishnria,  Aniurland.  G.C.  Ill 
4::iSl.   K.H.  1861,  p.  429  fas  J.  rtgia  ottttiKma  ).  On..' 
p.  478  (by  error  as  J.  rtyia  cordata ).  U.S.N.C.  7,  p.  5- 

Skboldiana,  Maxim.  (J.  nitnntifilia,  Carr.).  Fir* 
1196-8.  Broad-headed  tree,  to  50  ft.:  Ifts.  11-17,  oval  to 
ovnl  oblong,  short-acuminate,  densely  serrate,  glabroa? 
above,  pubescent  beneath,  H-0  in.  long:  fr*.  in  long  r» 
cemes,  sometimes  twenty,  globose  to  ovate-oblong: 
nut  more  or  less  globose,  with  thick,  wing-like  suture* 
and  pointed  apex,  the  anrface  rather  smooth,  slight!' 
rugose  and  pitted,  l-ljtf  in.  long,  rather  thlck-»be!le<t 
Japan,  tin.  47.  p.  442.  A.G.  11:701:  12:179.  R.H.  1«7K 
pp.  414-41.'..   U.S.N.C.  7.  p.  7. 
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cordiiormis,  Maxim.  Fig.  1199.  In  babit  and  foliage 
very  near  to  the  preceding,  but  Ivs.  leas  pubescent,  and 
nut  very  different,  heart-shaped,  mncb  flattened,  sharply 
2-edged  and  with  a  shallow  longitudinal  groove  in  the 
middle  of  the  list  side*,  smooth  and  rather  thin-shelled. 
U.S.N.C.  7,  p.  6. 


1199.  lug-tana  cordiiormis.    Natural  six*. 

intermedia,  Carr.  {J.  nigra  x  rigia ).  Hybrid  of  gar- 
den origin  of  which  two  forms  have  been  described. 
Var.  pyriiormia,  Carr.,  with  a  fr.  more  resembling  that 
otj.rrgia.  R.H.  1863,  p.  30.  Var.  Vihnoriaiau*,  Carr., 
with  a  fr.  more  like  that  of  J.  nigra.  G.P.  4:52-53. 
Probably  also  J.  regia  gibboia.Carr.,  with  a  large,  thick- 
shelled,  deeply  rugose  nut,  belongs  here.  R.H.  1861,  p. 
428.  On.  SO,  p.  478.  Another  not  uncommon  hybrid  Is  J. 
quadrangulatn,  Carr.  (J.  cinerta  x  rtgia.  J.  alata, 
Hort.  I,  of  which  large  trees  are  known  as  well  in  this 
country  as  In  Europe.  O. P.  7:435.  R.H.  1870,  p.  494. 
Hybrids  between  J.  Califomita  and  J.  regia  and  be- 
tween J.  t'ttlifomica  and  J.  nigra  have  been  raised  by 
Luther  Burbank,  and  a  hybrid  of  J.eiutrta  and  nigra 
has  been  reported  from  Germany  as  J.  eintrea-nigra, 
Winder. 


Alfred  Kehdek. 


JUJUBE.  Zityphut  Jujuba. 


JU1CU8  (classical  name,  "to  join").  Juncacta*. 
Rt'KHBS.  Grass-like  plants  growing  in  wet  or  rarely  in 
dry  places,  and  sending  up  from  the  roots  lock  numer- 
ous cylindrical,  strict,  commonly  unbrancbed  stems, 
which  bear  a  terminal  cyme  of  greenish  flowers:  Ivs. 
grama-like,  terete  or  flat :  perianth  of  6  rigid,  chaffy 
part*:  stamens  short,  either  3  or  6:  capsule  3 -eel led  or 
rarely  1-celled,  many-seeded.  Rushes  differ  from  the 
true  grasses  and  sedges  In  baring  a  true  perianth  and  a 
many-seeded  pod.  The  genus  includes  a  host  of  species 
distributed  throughout  the  temperate  regions,  but  only 
the  following  are  in  the  American  trade,  and  are  used 
forpUntingln  bogs  and  around  aquatic gardens.  Rushes 
are  sold  by  dealers  in  native  and  aquatic  plants.  The 
kind  used  In  making  mats  in  Japan  Is  procurable  from 
dealers  In  Japanese  plants. 

oOteU,  Linn.  (J.  communis,  Hort.).  Common  Rush. 
Pig.  1200.  Stem  soft,  1-4  ft.  high,  not  leaf-bearing: 
cyme  diffuse,  1-2  In.  long,  appearing  lateral :  sepals 
aente.  equaling  the  short,  retnse  and  pointless  greenish 
brown  capsule:  stamens  3:  seeds  small,  not  tailed. 
North  temperate  sone.  Used  also  for  weaving  into  mats, 
etc.  Var.  wngestus.  Hort.  Cyme  dense  and  capitate. 
Var.  vittstns,  Bueh.  (J.  eftutut,  var.  aurto-tlrintui, 
Hort.  J,  tonglomtratnt  variegdtut,  Hort.).  Foliate 
striped  with  yellow.  Var.  spiralis,  Hort.  A  curious 
form  with  stems  spirally  twisted  like  a  corkscrew. 

conglomerate.  Linn.  Very  similar  to  the  above: 
cymes  congested  and  capitate,  appearing  lateral :  cap- 
sule obovoid,  obtuse  or  refuse,  apiculate.  North  temp, 
regions.  Differs  mainly  in  the  apiculate  eapsule.  Prob- 
ably much  of  the  trade  material  named  this  to  be  re- 
ferred to  congested  forms  of  J.  effusus. 

J. 


K.  M.  Wi 


JDNEBZBBY.  AmelaneXier. 


JUHtFBBUB  (ancient  Latin  name).  Conifer*.  Jow- 
ran.  Ornamental  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  with  oppo- 
aite  or  wborled.  needle-shaped  or  scale-like  Ivs.  often 
on  the  same  tree,  and  with  inconspicuous  small  fls. :  fr. 


a  berry-like  small  cone,  usually  globose.  Many  of  the 
species  are  hardy  North,  as  J.  Vxrginiana,  eommunit, 
rigida,  8abina,  Chlntntit,  Pteudo-tabina,  $ph<trica, 
Davurica,  rtcurva  var.  tquamata ;  others  are  half- 
hardy,  aa  J.  Oxyetdru*,  maerocarpa,  rteurva,  trrtlia, 
occidental  is,  while  some,  as  J.  practra,  Btrmudiana, 
thuriltra  and  the  Mexican  species,  can  only 
be  grown  South.  All  arc  valuable  ornamen- 
tal plants,  and  the  erect-growins  species, 
mostly  of  pyramidal  or  columnar  nabit,  are 
decorative  as  single  specimens  on  the  lawn  or 
if  planted  in  groups.  Some  varieties  form  a 
very  narrow  column,  and  are  valuable  for 
formal  gardens;  the  columnar  form  ot  J. 
Virginia nn  Is  a  good  substitute  in  the  North 
for  the  classical  cypress.  The  low  Junipers, 
as  J.  communis  var.  nana,  Sabina,  and  re- 
run* var.  tquamata,  are  well  adapted  for 
covering  rocky  slopes  or  sandy  banks.  The 
close-grained,  fragrant  wood  is  much  used  for 
the  interior  finish  of  houses  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  small  articles,  also  for  posts,  since 
It  Is  very  durable  in  the  soil;  that  of  J.  Virginian*  and 
Btrmudiana  Is  in  great  demand  for  pencil-making.  The 
fruits  and  also  the  young  branchlets  of  some  species 
contain  an  aromatic  oil  used  in  medicine.  The  f rait  of 
J.  dmpacea  is  edible.  The  Junipers  thrive  best  in  sandy 
and  loamy,  moderately  moist  soil,  but  grow  well  even 
In  rather  dry,  rocky  and  gravelly  ground.  They  prefer 
sunny,  open  situations.  They  are  well  adapted  for 
hedges  and  for  planting  as  shelter  or  wind-breaks ; 
also  for  seaside  planting.   Prop,  by  seeds,  which  ger- 


Ths 


m  In  ate  usually  the  second  and  sometimes  the  third 
year,  or  by  cuttings  of  nearly  ripened  wood  In  fall  un- 
der glass,  either  outdoors  or  In  the  green) 
rule,  those  with  needle-shaped  Ivs.  root 
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i  wale- 1  ike  lvs.,  and  the  Utter  are  there- 
fore mostly  Increased  by  side-grafting  during  the  win- 
ter in  the  greenhouse  on  youug  potted  plants  of  the 
typical  form  or  an  allied  species.  The  shrubby  species, 
especially./.  Sabina,  are  al&o  prop,  by  layers. 

About  35  species  distributed  throughout  the  extra- 
tropical  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  in  America 
south  to  Meiico  and  W.  India.  Trees  or  shrubs  with 
the  brancblets  spreading  in  all  directions:  I  vs.  either 
all  needle-shaped  and  in  3's,  or  needle-sbaped  and  scale- 
like, and  usually  opposite,  often  found  on  the  same 
plant,  the  needle  shaped  lvs.  prevailing  on  younger 
plants  and  vigorous  branches,  the  scsle-like  ones  on 
older  plants:  lis.  dioecious,  rarely  monoecious;  staniinate 
yellow,  consisting  of  numerous  anthers  uuited  into  an 
ovoid  or  oblong  catkin;  pistillate  greenish,  minutely 
globular,  with  several  bracts ;  each  or  some  bearing  1  or  15 
ovules;  the  bracts  become  fleshy  and  unite  Into  a  berry- 
like cone,  usually  wholly  enclosing  the  1-6,  rarely  12, 
seeds.  The  fr.  ripens  either  the  first  year,  as  in  J. 
Virginiana,  or  the  second,  as  in  J.  Sabina  and  most 
species,  or  in  the  third,  as  in  J.  communis. 

Juniperus  is  closely  allied  to  Cupressua,  and  some- 
times bard  to  distinguish  without  fr. ;  but  young  plants 
with  needle-shaped  lvs.  can  be  almost  always  told  apart, 
since  Juniperus  lias  whitish  lines  or  maras  on  the  upper 
surfaee  of  the  lvs.,  while  the  similar  juvenile  forms  of 
allied  genera  have  the  whitish  marks  beneath.  Most 
species  are  very  variable,  as  well  In  habit  as  In  the 
shape  of  the  lvs.,  which  renders  the  determination  of 
an  unknowu  form,  at  least  without  fr.,  a  ratlier  difficult 
task. 

IXDEX. 

afpina,  5.  nana.  5. 

Barbadensis,  It.        Xeaboriensis,  2. 
rWmudiana,  It,  14.   oblongs.  5. 
California,  8.  ocrldentall*.  9. 

CanadensU,  5.  Oxycedrua.  3. 

Chtnensit,  12.  ptur-iilcna,  7. 


Sabina.  IT. 
sabtnoidts.  17 

siippl. 
Sehottii,  U. 
Hhephardi.  13. 
Smtntit,  12. 


communis,  5.  procera.  11.  uphmrica.  13. 

drapacea,  1.  prnrutnltnn*.  12,  17.    Sueolra.  5. 

exrplsa,  10.  prostrata.  17.  sqnamata,  A 

Fortune*.  13.  recurra,  0.  taniariscifoUa,  17. 

Hlherntca.  5.  repanda.  A.  tripnrtkta.il. 

hetnixphicrica,  5.  repent.  11.  vcnnsta.  10. 

Japoniea.  12.  Heeresi,  12.  Vtrclnica,  14. 

macrocarpa,  2.  rlgids,  \.  Wankrgan,  17. 

A.  foliage  alwai/s  needle-shaped  and  in  3'*,  rigid, 

jointed  at  the,  hate:  lit.  arillary,  dirrcious  :  win- 
ter-buds with  teale  like  fr*.  (see  also  No.  C). 

B.  fr.  large.  %-i  in.  aero**,  with  the  *eed*  connate  into 

a  usually  S  ettled  bony  itone.  [Caryocedrut.) 

1.  drupieea,  Labill.  Pyramidal  tree  with  narrow  bead, 
to  45  ft.:  lvs.  lauceolate,  spiny-pointed,  in.  long 
and  In.  broad  (the  broadest  of  all  species),  with  'J 
white  lines  above:  fr.  hlui-h  black,  edible.  S.  E.  Ku., 
W.Asia.  G.C.  1854:455;  111.19:519.   R.H.  I854,  p.  165. 

DB.  Fr.  smaller:  seed*  not  connate,  usually  3. 

C.  Lvs.  with  t  white  line*  above. 

2.  macro  carpa,  Sibth.  {J.  Xeaborifusi*.  (lord. ).  Shrub 
or  small  tree,  to  12  ft.,  of  dense  pyramidal  habit:  lvs. 
crowded,  linear-lanceolate,  spiny-pointed,  spreading, 
%-%  in.  long:  fr.  to  S  in.  across,  dark  brown,  glaucous. 
Mediterranean  region. 

3.  Oxycedrns,  Linn.  Bushy  shrub  or  small  tree,  to 
12  ft.,  with  rather  slender  branches:  lvs.  linear,  spiny- 
pointed,  spreading,  in.:  fr.  globose,  in. 
across,  brown,  shining,  not  or  slightly  glaucous.  Medi- 
terranean region. 

CC.  Lv*.  with  one  white  line  above. 

4.  rigid*,  Sieb.  &  Zuce.  Small,  pyramidal  tree,  to 
30  ft.,  or  spreading  shrub  with  the  sleuder  branches 
pendulous  at  the  extremities:  lvs.  in  closely  set  whorls, 
narrow-linear,  stiff,  yellowish  green,  S-l  in.  long:  fr. 
about  %  in.  across,  dark  violet.  Japan.  S.Z.  125.— 
Graceful,  hardy  shrub,  somewhat  similar  to  J.  commit- 
nit,  var.  oblonga,  but  the  lvs.  more  crowded  and  atiffer. 

5.  communis,  Linn.  Common  Jdnipkr.  Shrub,  with 
procumbent,  spreading  or  erect  branches,  sometimes 
tree  becoming  40  ft.:  lvs.  Ilncnr  or  linear-lanceolate, 
concave  and  with  a  broad  white  band  above,  spinv- 

J.  X-Y*  in-  long:  fr.  almost  sessile,  dark  blue, 


s,  X-H  in.  across.  Widely  distributed  through 
the  colder  regions  and  mountains  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere in  many  different  forms.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant varieties  are  the  following:  Var.  aorso- varle- 
gats,  Hort.  Upright  form,  with  the  tips  of  the  braueb- 
lets  golden  yellow.  Var.  Canadensis,  Loud.  (J.  Cams- 
demit,  Loud.  J.  nana  Canadensis,  Carr.).  Similar  to 
var.  nana,  but  higher  and  more  erect  and  the  lva.  some- 
what longer  and  narrower.  Var.  Canadensis  aurea. 
Hort,  Like  the  former,  but  tips  of  brancblets  gulden 
yellow.  Var.  bsmispharica.  Pari.  [J.  htmitphcrriea. 
Prcsl).  A  low;  dense,  rounded  bush,  rarely  mors  than 
3  ft.  high:  lvs.  straight  and  stiff,  short.  Mountains  of 
southern  Eu.  and  N.  Afr.  Var.  Hibernica,  Gord. 
i Mete, Carr.).  Pig. 535, Vol.  I.  Narrow, columnar  1 


with  upright  branches,  deep  green,  tips  of  braneblt-ts 
erect.  Var.  nina,  Loud.  (J.  nana,  Willd.  J.  alplna,  S. 
P.  Gray.  J.  Sibiriea,  Burgsd.).  Pig.  1201.  Low- 
spreading  or  procumbent  shrub,  seldom  over  2  ft-  high: 
lvs.  oblong-linear,  abruptly  pointed,  usually  incurved, 
densely  clothing  the  braucbes,  with  a  broad  silvery 
white  line  above,  H-H  in.  long.  Arctic  and  mountain- 
ous regions.  Var.  oblonga.  Loud.  (J.  oblonga,  Bieb.i. 
Upright  shrub,  with  slender,  diverging  and  recurving 
branches:  lvs.  tbio,  long-attenuate,  horizontally  spread- 
ing, bright  green.  Transcaucasia.  Var.  oblongo-pen- 
dula,  Carr.  ( var.  refUza,  Pari.).  Similar  to  the  pr*«red 
lug,  but  more  decidedly  pendulous.  A  very  graceful 
form.  Var.  panda]*,  Carr.  Shrub,  with  spreading,  re- 
curving branches  and  pendulous  branchleta.  Var. 
Suftcica,  Loud.  (var.  tasligi&ta,  Uort. ).  Narrow,  colum- 
nar form,  growing  sometimes  into  a  tree  to  40  ft.  bigb. 
with  rather  long,  spreading  lvs.,  the  branchleta  with 
drooping  tips:  of  lighter  and  more  bluish  color  than 
the  similar  vnr.  Hibemiea.  Var.  vulgaris,  Loud.  Bushy 
shrub  or  amnll  tree,  with  usually  upright  or  sometimes 
spresdlng  branches:  lvs.  linear,  straight  aud  spreading 
This  is  the  common  European  form,  sometimes  hard  tn 
distinguish  from  the  American  upright  form.  var.  erects, 
Pursh,  which,  however,  has  not  the  columnar  habit  so 
common  with  the  European  variety,  and  oas  the  lvs. 
more  silvery  white  above,  of  lighter  green  and  mostly 
slightly  curved. 

AA.  Foliage  usually  of  two  kinds  of  Ir*.  (Pig.  I203t 
and  opposite,  decurrent :  lis.  terminal :  nodi* 
tinct  winter-buds. 

B.  Lv*.  in  S'»,  lanceolate,  short,  loosely  oppressed:  fr. 
oblong. 

C.  recorva,  Hamllt.  [J.  repdnda,  Hort.).    Shrub  or 
small  tree,  to  30  ft.,  with  spreading  and  usually  recurv 
ing  branches  :  brancblets  rather  tblek :    lvs.  linear 
lanceolate,  pointed,  grayish  or  kIsucous  preen  with  a 
whitish  band  above  :   fr.  about  V»  in.  long,  1-seeded 
Himalayas.  G.C.  II.  19:4<!8.  Gn.  36,  p.  215.  Var.  densa. 
Carr.    Dwarf,  with  short,  crowded  branchleta:  Its. 
enrved,  grayish  green.   Var.  squamata.  Pari.  (J.  sen* 
mala,  Hamilt.).  Prostrate,  with  long,  trailing  brancbes 
and  numerous  short  branchlets:  lvs.  straight,  slightly 
spreading,  glaucous  or  bluish  green.  Much  hardier  than 
the  type. 

an.  Lv*.  mostly  opposite,  teale  like  or  of  two 
usually  with  a  gland  on  the  back:  fr. 
globular. 

C.  Fr,  erect  or  nodding:  mostly  tree*. 
D.  Color  of  fr.  rtddilh  brown,  with  rather  dry,  tit 
flesh:  te*.  minutely  denticulate. 
7.  phwnicea,  Linn.    Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  20 
with  ovate-pyramidal  head    and  upright 
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brancblets  slender:  lvs.  acicular  and  spreading  or  scale- 
like.  Imbricate,  rhombic,  obtuse,  opposite,  oftea  bluish 
green :  fr.  in.  across,  shining,  with  3-6  seeds.  S. 
Eu.,  N.  Afr. 

8.  Californiea,  Carr.  Fig.  1202.  Pyramidal  tree,  to  40 
ft.,  or  shrub  with  many  erect  branches:  branchlets 
rather  stout:  Its.  usually  in  3's,  Imbricate,  rhombic,  ob- 
tuse, thick,  yellowish  green,  with  conspicuous  gland, 
only  on  vigorous  branches  acicular:  fr.  in.  long, 
with  blnish  bloom  and  with  1-2  large  seeds.  Calif.  S.S. 
10:517.  R.H.  1854,  p.353. 

DD.   Color  of  fr.  bluish  black  or  blue,  witk  juicy, 
resinous  flesh. 
e.  Imbricate  lvs.  usually  in  3's,  minutely  denticulate. 

9.  oocidentalis,  Hook.  Tree,  to  40  feet,  rarely  to  CO 
ft.,  with  spreading  branches  forming  a  broad,  low  head, 
or  shrub  with  several  upright  stems:  brancblets  stout 
and  thick,  imbricate,  ovate,  acute,  grayish  green,  rarely 
acicular:  fr.  aubglobose  or  ovoid,  Vi-^in.  long,  with 
2-3  seeds.  Washington  to  Calif.  8.8.  10:521. 

U.  Imbricate  Ivs.  oppoeite,  entire  or  nearly  to. 

w.  Seeds  of  fr.  S-6. 
Shape  of  imbricate  let.  acute:  branchlett  tlendtr. 

10.  «xotlw,  Bieb.  Tree,  to  60  feet,  with  pyramidal 
head  and  upright  or  spreading  branches:  lvs.  ovate, 
spreading.  In  3's,  on  the  lower  branches,  but  mostly 
opposite,  rhombic,  bluish  green:  fr.  bluish  black, 
bloomy,  globular,  about  %  In.  across,  with  3-6  seeds. 
Oreeeo,  W.  Asia  to  Himal.  (it.  46,  p.  200.  Var.  Itriota, 
Hort.  Of  upright,  columnar  habit,  with  very  glaucous 
foliage.  Var.  vennata,  Hort.,  seems  hardly  different 
from  the  former. 

11.  proem,  Hrchst.  Tree,  to  100  or  150  ft.,  similar  to 
the  preceding  I  lvs.  in  3's,  or  opposite,  lanceolate  and 


spreading  or  loosely  appressed  and  ovate-lanceolate  : 
fr.  elobose.  small,  about  X  in.  across,  2- J  seeded.  Mts. 
of  E.  Afr.  —  Probably  the  tallest  species  of  tho  genus. 

oo.  Shape  of  imbricate  lvs.  obtuse. 

12.  Chioensls.  Linn.  Tree,  to  60  ft.,  or  shrub,  some- 
times procumbent :  branches  rather  slender:  Irs.  oppo 
site  or  whorled,  linear,  pointed  and  spreading,  with  a 
white  band  above  or  scale-like,  appressed,  rhombic,  ob- 
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Mi  in.  across,  with  2  or  3  seeds.  Himal.,  China,  Japan. 
S.Z.  12C,  127.  — Very  variable  in  habit:  the  ataminate 
plant  usually  forms  a  much-branched,  uprlgnt,  pyra- 
midal bush,  often  almost  columnar,  while  the  pistillate 
has  aleuder,  spreading  branches.  They  are  therefore 
often  distinguished  as  var.  maaeuUand  var  lamina  ( var. 
Reive, i,  Hort.).  The  first  one  is  the  most  desirable  aa 
an  ornamental  plant.  Var.  argenteo-variegata,  Hort. 
Dwarf,  dense  form,  with  dimorph  lvs.:  tips  of  branch- 
lets  mostly  white.  Var.  auraa,  Hort.  (var.  mdscula 
aiirea,  Hort.).  Upright  form,  with  the  young  bruuch- 
lets  golden  yellow,  the  color  becoming  more  brilliant  in 
the  full  sun.  Var.  pendula,  Hort.  With  spreading 
branches,  pendulous  at  the  extremities.  Var.  pyra- 
midalla,  Carr.  Narrow,  pyramidal  form,  with  bluish 
green,  mostly  needle-shaped  foliage.  Var.  procumbens, 
Endl.  {J.  procumbens,  Sicb.  J.  Japiniea,  Carr.). 
Dense,  low  shrub  with  spreading,  sometimes  procum- 
bent branches  and  mostly  ncicular  lvs.  In  whorls,  with 
two  white  lines  above,  longer  and  stouter  than  in  the 
type.  S.Z.  127,  fig.  3.  Var.  prootimbeni  aiirea,  Hort. 
Branches  robust  and  long,  decumbent,  with  rather  few 
brancblets,  young  growth  golden  yellow  at  first,  chang- 
ing to  light  green.  Var.  procumbens  albo-varlegfcta, 
Hort.  Ratherdense,  bluish  green  form,  variegated  with 
white.  Var.  procumbens  aureo-variegfcta,  Hort.  Dwarf, 
dense  form,  variegated  with  golden  yellow. 

1.1.  aphis  rica,  Lindl.  {J.  I'frtunei,  Van  Houtte). 
•Similar  to  the  former.  Densely  branched  shrub  or  tree, 
to  30  ft.,  with  upright  branches:  brancblets  short, 
rather  thick,  quadrangular:  lvs.  acicular  and  whorled, 
but  less  rigid  than  those  of  the  former,  or  seals-like, 
rbomblc-oblong,  somewhat  spreading :  fr.  globular, 
about  Xin.  across,  not  bloomy,  3 -seeded.  N.  China. 
P.K.O.  l,p.  59.  Var.glanea,«ord.(y.SA/Ma"''.Hort.). 
Dense  form,  with  usually  needle-shaped  glaucous  fo- 
liage. 

rr.  Seeds  of  fr.  1-$,  small,  X-K  in.  across. 

14.  Virginiana,  Linn.  Red  Ckdar.  Savin.  Fig.  1203. 
Tree,  to  loo  ft.,  with  conical  head  and  spreading  or  up- 
right branches:  lvs.  acicular,  spiny-pointed,  spreading 
or  scale-like,  rhombic,  acute  or  subacute,  imbricate, 
very  small:  fr.  brownish  violet,  bloomy,  globular  or 
ovoid.  Canada  to  Fla.,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  8  S. 
10:524.  O.F.  8:65;  10:H5.-A  very  variable  species. 
Some  of  the  most  important  varieties  are  the  following: 
Var.  albo-variegata,  Hort.  Brancblets  variegated  with 
white.  Var.  aureo-variegata,  Hort.  With  golden  yellow 
variegation.  Var.  Barbadensis,  (lord.  (var.  gracilis, 
Ssrg.  Var.  Bedtordiana,  Veitch.  J.  Bermudiana, 
Hort.,  not  Linn.).  Tree,  with  slender,  spreading 
branches,  pendulous  at  the  extremities:  lvs.  bright 
green,  spiny-pointed,  mostly  needle-shaped  on  the  cult, 
plants.  Uulf  states, Jamaica,  Karbadoes.  Tender.  Var. 
damosa,  Carr.  Dense  shrub,  forming  a  rounded  pyra- 
mid, with  mostly  needle-shaped,  bright  green  lvs.  Var. 
elegantissima,  Hort.  Tips  of  young  brancblets  golden 
yellow.  Var.  glaoca,  Carr.  Vigorous-growing  form, 
with  glaucous  foliage.  Var.  pendula,  Carr.  With  spread- 
ing limbs  and  slender,  pendulous  branches:  Ivs.  usu- 
ally scale-like.  Var.  pyramidalla,  Carr.  Dense,  colum- 
nar form,  with  the  foliage  glaucous  (var.  puramidalit 
alaitca)  or  bright  green  (var.  pyramidalis  riridis). 
Var.  reptaaa,  Beissn.  Low  shrub,  with  horizontally 
spreading,  procumbent  branches  and  slender,  curving 
branchlets:  bright  green.  M.D.G.  189«:2W;.  Probably 
the  same  as  var.  horizontalis,  Arb.  Kew.  Var.  8ch6tti, 
Hort.  A  dwarfish,  dense,  pyramidal  form,  with  bright 
green  and  rather  light  foliuge.  Var.  tripartita,  Hort. 
A  dwarf,  spreading  form,  densely  branched,  with  acicu- 
lar, glaucous  Ivs.  — The  dwarf  forms  are  often  very  simi- 
lar to  J.  Sabina  and  hard  to  distinguish  without  fr*. 
except  by  the  stronir.  disagreeable  odor  of  the  bruised 
branchlets  of  tho  latter. 

15.  soopuldrum,  Sarg.  Closely  allied  to  the  preceding, 
but  considered  by  the  author  aa  a  distinct  species, 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  somewhat  larger  fr..  rlpea 
Ing  not  until  the  second  year;  by  Its  habit,  forming* 
broad  head  with  stout,  spreading  branches  and  often 
dividing  into  several  stems  near  the  base,  and  by  Its 
shredding  bark.  The  branchlets  are  somewhat  shorter 
and  stouter,  and  tho  foliage  usually  glaucous  or  yellow- 
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Isb  green.  Brit.  Colamb.  to  Calif.  In  the  Rocky  Mti. 

O.K.  10:423. 

16.  Bennudiana,  Linn.  Tree,  to  40  ft.,  in  habit  mneh 
like  J.  Virginiana,  but  branches  mneb  stouter  and 
foliage  pale  bluish  green:  brancbteta  thickly  set,  quad- 
rangular, stout  and  abort:  Ivs.  mostly  Imbricate,  tbick 
oraoicular.spfny-pointed, rigid, erect-spreading:  ataroi- 
nate  catkins  larger:  fr.  usually  2-aeeded  and  depressed- 

Slobular.  Bermuda  and  cult,  in  other  W.  Indian  Islands. 
.C.  II.  19:657.  G. P.  4:295. 

oc.  Fr.  ptndulout.on  curved  peduncle  t,  small:  $krub$, 
utually  tprtading  or  procumbent. 

17.  Bablna,  Linn.  Spreading  or  procumbent  shrub, 
rarely  with  erect  stem,  to  10  ft. :  brancbtets  rather  slen- 
der, of  a  very  strong,  disagreeable  odor  when  bruised: 
Its.  needle-shaped,  acute  and  slightly  spreading  or  itn- 


c.uuiuug-rhombic,  acute  or  subacute,  usually  dark 
green:  fr.  one-fifth  to  J^in.  tbick,  globular,  1-3-seeded. 
MU.  of  middle  and  southern  Eu.,  W.  Asia,  81ber.,  N. 
Amer.  — Very  variable.  Tbe  moat  remarkable 
vara,  are  tbe  following:  Var.fastigis.ta,  Uoit. 
Erect  shrub  of  columnar  habit,  with  dark 
mostly  Imbricate  Irs.   Var.  hnmilis. 


1203.  Tbe  two  kinds  of  red  cedar  leaves.  Natural  size. 

right  hand  specimen  shows  tbe  foliage  of  rod  cedar  on 
•hoots:  the  other  shows  the  two  kinds. 


Endl.  Procumbent,  with  ascending  thlckish  branch- 
lets  :  Ivs.  usually  imbricate,  scale-like,  often  bluish 
green.  Var.  prostraU,  Loud.  (var.  procumbent,  Pursh. 
J.  prottrdta,  Pers.  J.  repent,  Nutt.  J.  protAmbtnt, 
Nichols.  I.  Procumbent,  rarely  ascending,  with  usu- 
ally trailing,  long  branches,  furnished  with  numer- 
ous short  brancblets:  Ivs  aeicular,  spiny-pointed  or 
imbricate,  acute,  bluish  or  glaucous  green  :  fr.  globu- 
lar, blue  and  bloomy.  Nova  Scotia  to  Brit.  Columb., 
south  to  N.  Y.  and  Wyo.  Soraotiincs  called  Waukegan 
Juniper.  Var.  tamariiciiblia.  Ait.  {J,  tabinoldet, 
Orlseb.).  Procumbent  or  ascending,  rarely  erect:  Ivs. 
usually  all  needle-shaped  and  often  iu  3's,  slightly  In- 
curved, dark  and  bright  green,  with  a  white  line  above. 
Mountains  of  S.  Eu.  Var.  variegata.  Hort.  Brancblets 
variegated  with  creamy  white:  Ivs.  mostly  imbricate. 

/.  Ttariirim.  Pall.  Allied  to  J.  Sablna.  Procumbent,  with 
slender,  spreading  or  drooping  liratwhlets :  fr.  l-4-»eeded, 
•mall.  Siberia.— J.  latidUrima.  Willd.  Allied  to  J.  excelsa. 
To  12  ft.  high:  branehtets  thicker:  lv«.  with  spreading  apex, 
mucronate,  usually  eglandular:  fr,  larger,  l-2-»reded,  (Inwo. 
W.  Asia.—  J.  (Ideeida,  Sehleeht.  Graceful  tree,  to  30  ft.,  with 
spreading  branc hen  and  slender,  remote,  pendulous  branch  lets: 
Ivs.  acute,  with  spreading  tips:  fr.  globular.  5-10-»eeded.  Tex., 
Hex.  8.8. 10:519.—  J,  lilorilit.  Max.  (.1.  eonferta.  Pari.).  Allied 
to  J.  rigida.  but  prostrate,  with  long,  trailing  taranehes:  fr. 
larger.  Japan.— J.  maerApoda,  Bot««.  Allied  to  J.  exeelsa. 
Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  30  ft.,  sometime*  procumbent:  Ivs. 
closely  appressed  :  fr.  nodding,  globular.  4-seedcd.  Persia  to 
UimM.—J.  Mexicdna,  Srhlede.  Pyramidal  tree:  branrhlets 
numerous,  short  and  rather  stout:  Ivs,  acute,  loosely  appressed : 
fr.  2-t-seeded.  Mex.—  J.  numotptrma.  Sarg.  (J.  occidentalis. 
var.  monoip*rm»,  Kngelm.).  Closely  allied  to  J.  occidentalis. 
Bmaehlets  more  slender:  ivs.  usually  opposite  and  rglamralar: 
fr.  smaller  and  u«ually  l-w«d«l.  Rocky  Mts..  from  Col.  to  Nsw 


Mex.  8.8. 10:822. -J  p<t<rA>/pA(*w,Torr.  Tree,  to  60  ft.  allied 
to  J.  oeetdentalls,  with  broad,  pyramidal  or  round  loppnt 
head:  Ivs.  usually  opi>"»ite,  glandular,  bluish  grwn:  fr.  dark 
reddish  brown,  bloomy,  with  usually  4  seeds.  Has  a  rhwrkerwl 
bark  like  a  black-jack  oak.  Col.  to  Tex  and  New  Ma 
10:510. -J.  Pttudo-tabXrut.  Flseh.  *  Mry  Allied  to  J.  i 
Knvt  shrub,  with  thick,  dense  and  short  branehleta :  lva. 
usually  dimorph;  fr.  ovate,  blackish,  glossy.  1 -seeded  Siber 
—J.  tabinoldu,  Endl.— J.  thurifera.— J.  tabinoidet.  Nee»=J 
i<  tragona  — J.  Sdndrri,  Hort.,  recently  introduced  from  Japaa. 
is  a  juvenile  form  of  a  Chnmnf-.vp.-vri*.  probably  C.  obtnaa.  It 
la  a  dense  shrub  with  uredle- shaped  bluish  green  lva. — J 
tetrdgona,  Schlecht.  Allied  to  J.  oecideatalis.  Small  tm.  to 
20  ft.,  rarely  to  40  ft.,  with  round  topped  or  pyramidal  head 
and  slender,  quadrangular  brancblets :  Ivs.  obluie,  tunally 
eglandular:  fr.  aubglohose,  mostly  I-saeded.  Tex,  to  Mex.  SS. 
10:523  —7.  thurUera.  Linn.  Shrub  or  tree,  to  40  rt..  with  round 
topped  head  and  spreading  branches:  braaehlets  slender:  fr 
globular,  2-3-*eeded.  Spain.  Algeria. — J.  Vtakinrit.  Lexnsn.  (J. 
California,  var.  Utahenais,  Kiigelm.).  Bushy  tree,  rarely  stun 
than  20  ft.,  with  broad,  open  bead:  brancblets  sleodcr:  It. 
obtn«e.  light  yellowish  green :  fr.  usually  1  seeded.  Col  Ue 
Calif.,  west  to  Utah.  8.8. 10:518.  AUTKED  RcHnra. 
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Anlkjflti*  Barba-Jorit. 

JU88I£&.   See  Jutticua. 

JUB8IEUA  (the  Jussieu  family  contained  fi" 
botanists,  of  whom  tbe  most  distinguished  wu» 
Antolne  Laurent  de  Jussieu,  1748-1836,  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  modern  natural  system  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom).  Also  written  Juttitta.  Om 
gr&etn.  About  30  species  of  tropical  plants,  largely 
bog  and  aquatic  herbs  and  shrubs,  one  of  which 
is  cult,  in  America.  It  grows  2-3  ft.  high,  and  pro- 
duces numerous  axillary  lis.  of  a  bright  yellow, 
somewhat  like  an  evening  primrose.  It  is  little 
cult.,  but  desirable  for  planting  at  the  edge  of  a 
pond  of  tender  aquatics  or  for  tub  culture.  Jo« 
sieua  is  allied  to  Ludwlgia,  and  distinguished  by 
the  following  characters:  petals  4-6,  not  clawed, 
entire  or  2-lobed:  stamens  8-12:  ovary  4-cellcl 
Jussieuas  have  alternate  Ivs.,  which  are  mostly 
membranous  and  entire,  rarely  leathery  and  ser- 
rate: fl».  yellow  or  white,  solitary,  abort  or  long- 
pedicelled. 

longilblia,  DC.  Erect,  glabrous:  stem  3  angled : 
lva.  sessile,  lanceolate-linear,  acuminate  at  both 
ends,  glandular  beneath  at  the  margins:  pedicels 
1-fld.,  longer  than  the  ovary,  and  bearing  2  bract- 
lets  at  the  apex :  petals  4, obovate,  scarcely  notched 
at  tbe  apex:  stamens  8.  Brasil.  xy  j|_ 

The  plant  In  the  trade  as  J.  longifolin  is  a  summer- 
flowering  aquatic  herb,  and  differs  somewhat  from  tbe 
description  given  above.  The  stems  of  young  seedling* 
are4-wlnged,  and  aspecimen  before  the  writerof  a  plant 
of  the  previous  season  is  5-winged.  Tbe  main  root  of 
these  old  plants  may  be  tuber-like,  3  In.  long.  in.  thick, 
or  8-10  In.  long  and  more  slender.  Also  the  lower  Ivs.. 
at  least,  are  opposite.  J.  longitolia  is  best  treated  as  a 
tender  annual. 

Tbe  seed  may  be  sown  In  fall  or  spring  in  shallow 
water,  using  seed-pans  or  pots,  as  with  other  flower 
seeds,  ('over  the  seed,  which  Is  very  Ane,  with  finely 
sifted  soil,  place  the  pot  or  seed-pan  in  water,  hot  do 
not  submerge  until  the  second  day,  when  the  seed  will 
be  thoroughly  soaked  and  will  not  float  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  When  tbe  plants  attain  a  few  leaves  they 
should  be  potted,  singly,  into  thumb- pots,  and  later  lots 
3-ln.  pots,  and  from  these  planted  into  their  summer 
quarter*.  It  la  not  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  these 
plants  always  submerged  In  water  after  potting.  The 
plants  will  do  well  on  a  bench,  which  should  be  covered 
with  sand  or  *t>hea  and  the  plants  kept  well ' 


JUSTlCIA  (James  Justice,  a  Scotch  gardener  and 
author  of  18th  century).  AeanikAettr,  A  large  and  poly- 
morphous genus  ( perhaps  100  species)  in  the  warm  parts 
of  the  Old  and  New  World.  They  are  mostly  herbs  of 
various  habits,  with  opposite  entire  Its.,  and  are  cult, 
under  glass  for  the  showy  fascicles  or  heads  of  fla. 
Most  of  the  garden  plants  which  are  known  as  Js 
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at*  Jacobinias.  Consult  Jacobin)*,  for  example,  for 
Jiutieia  magnifies,  J.carn«a,J.  Pohliana,  J.  velutina, 
.f  .eoceinta.J.  Okieibrtgktiana  andy.  Lindeni.  Juttieia 
Adkatoda  is  Adhatoda  Vatita.  Others  may  belong  to 
Tbyrs  acanthus  and  Da»dalacanthus.  "TheJuttieia  varie- 
tal a  of  catalogues  Is  probably  not  the  J.  varitgata  of 
Aublet  and  the  botanists,  bat  is  very  likely  a  variegated- 
leaved  form  of  some  Jacoblnia.  From  Jacobin i a  the  spe- 
cies are  distinguished  by  the  sparred  or  appendaged 
anther*.  The  corolla  is  red,  purple  or  white,  tubular, 
deeply --parted  or  lipped  :  stamens  2:  seeds  normally  4, 
in  an  ovate  or  oblong  capsule:  lis.  in  bracted  heads  or 
taaeicles. 

The  remarks  on  the  culture  of  Jacoblnias  will  apply 
here.  Plants  are  secured  readily  from  cuttings  made  In 
late  winter  or  spring,  and  these*  should  bloom  the  com- 
ing fall  or  winter.  After  blooming,  dlseard  the  plants, 
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except  such  as  are  to  be  kept  for  furnishing  cuttings. 
Unless  well  headed  back,  old  plants  become  loose  and 
weedy,  and  they  take  up  too  much  room. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  true  Justlcias  are  In  the 
Amer.  trade.  J.  (lava  Is  probably  not  the  J.  flava  of 
the  botanists,  but  perhaps  a  Jacoblnia  or  some  other 
acanthad.  "It  iscovered  for  months  with  large,  feather- 
like clusters  of  pare  yellow  flowers,  remaining  perfect 
for  a  very  long  time,  and  enhanced  by  dark  green,  shiny 
foll»K«  "  L.  H.  B. 

JUTE  Is  a  fiber  plant,  of  easy  culture  in  warm  climates. 
It  has  been  successfully  grown  In  the  Qulf  states,  but, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  want 
of  a  suitable  machine  for  separating  the  fiber  Is  the 
great  obstacle  which  prevents  the  growth  of  the  Jute- 
fiber  industrv  in  America.  See  Corthorut. 
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KAD80BA  (ImatN  name).  Magnoliieea.  About  7 
species,  tropical  Asian  woody  climbers,  of  ouo  of  which 
Charles  8.  Sargent  writes  ((J. P.  6:75):  "The  flowers 
are  not  at  all  showy,  but  it  is  a  plant  of  extraordinary 
beauty  in  the  autumn  when  the  clusters  of  scarlet  fruit 
are  ripe,  their  brilliancy  being  heightened  by  contrast 
with  the  dark  green,  lustrous,  persistent  leaves.  *  *  *  It 
might  well  be  grown  wherever  the  climate  Is  sufficiently 
mild,  as  in  the  nuturau  no  plant  is  more  beautiful.*'  Kad- 
suras  have  leathery  or  rarely  membranous  foliage:  fls. 
axillary,  solitary,  whitish  or  rosy,  unisexual;  sepals  and 
petals  9-15,  gradually  changing  from  the  outermost  and 
smallest  to  the  innermost  and  petaloiil  :  staminate  lis. 
with  an  indefinite  number  of  stamens,  which  are  separate 
or  coalesced  into  a  globe:  carpels  Indefinite  In  number, 
2-3-ovuled:  mature  berries  in  globular  beads. 

Japonic*.  Llnu.  Small,  procumbent,  warty  shrub:  lvs. 
oval  orotilong-oval,  thick,  serrate:  peduncles  1-fld.,  soli- 
tary. Japan,  as  far  as  35°  north  latitude. —  The  type*  Is 
advertised  by  Japanese  dealers;  also  a  variety  with  foli- 
age blotched  with  white,  and  another  var.  with  foliage 
margined  white. 

KSMPFERIA  (Engelbert  Ka>rapfer,  1G31-1716.  trav- 
eled in  the  Orient,  and  wrote  on  Japan.  He  is  also  com- 
memorated by  Iris  h'rrmp/tri ).  SeitaminAeea>.  About 
18  species  of  tropical  African  and  Asian  plants  with 
tuberous  or  fleshy  roots,  often  steraless,  and  bearing  the 
peculiar  fls.  of  tins  order  In  which  the  showy  parts,  as 
In  the  Canna.  an-  the  staminodes.  For  culture,  see  Hedy 
ehium  and  Zingiber. 

A.  Foliage  margined  with  white. 
Ollbertl,  Hort.  Fleshy-rooted:  lvs.  oblong-lanceolate, 
deep  green,  bordered  white,  wavv  at  the  margin  :  lis. 
purple  and  white.  East  Indies.  O. C.  II.  17:71.1.  R.B. 
21:169.  8.H.  2:131. -Int.  by  W.  Bull.  1882.  Reasoner 
Bros,  cultivate  this  outdoors  In  S.  Fla.,nnd  say. -The 
lis.  are  borne  on  ornamental  crimson  heads  ri«lng  from 
the  ground  on  separate  stalks,  and  resembling  in  out- 
line small  pineapple  fruits.  Theso  hi  ad  a  retain  their 
beauty  all  summer." 

aa.  Foliage  not  margined  tcith  white. 
B.  Lvs.  tinged  purple  beneath. 
rotunda,  Linn.  Stem  less,  tuberous:  lvs.  not  produced 
until  after  the  lis.,  oblong,  erect,  petlolcd  :  corolla  seg- 
ments long-linear  :  staminodes  oblong,  acute,  white, 
l%-2  in.  long:  lip  lilac  or  reddish,  deeply  cut  into  2  sub- 
orbicular  lobes:  anther-crest  deeply  2-fld:  petiole  short, 
channelled  :  blade  12  in.  long,  3-4  In.  wide,  usually 
variegated  with  darker  and  lighter  green  above  and 
tinged  purple  beneath:  spikes  4-6- fid.,  produced  In  Mar. 
and  Apr.  India.  B  M.  920  and  6054.- Adv.1895  by  Pitcher 
&  Manda,  who  said  the  fls.  were  fragrant. 

OB.  Lvs.  not  tinged  purple  beneath. 
Klrkil,  Schumann  {Cienk6wskna  Kirkii,  Hook  ). 
Leaf-stem  3-4  In.  long  :  lvs.  about  4,  crowded  at  the 
apex  of  the  stem,  oblong,  acute,  8-9  In.  long,  2S-3  in. 
wi.lo  at  the  middle  :  flowering  stems  short,  slender, 
1-fld. :  corolla  lobes  oblong-lnnceolate,  1  in.  long:  stami- 
nodes more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  corolla  lobes,  pale 
rose-purple:  lip  rounded  at  the  apex,  slightly  notched, 
2  in.  broad,  with  a  vellow  mnrk  at  the  Ihmnt.  Trop. 
Afr.  B.M.5994.  I.H.  30:495. -Once  adv.  by  John  Saul. 


KAFFIR  CORN.  See  Sorghum. 


W.  M. 


KAQENECKIA  (after  an  Austrian  minister  to  Spain). 
liosarea.  Six  species  of  tender  evergreen  trees  from 
Chile  and  Peru,  one  of  which  Is  cult,  nt  Santa  Barbara. 
The  fls.  are  white,  fi-petah-d,  about  in.  across,  and 
unisexual.  The  male  fls.  are  borne  In  racemes  or 
corymbs;  the  females  are  solitary  ;  all  are  terminal: 


lvs.  leathery,  serrate,  short-stalked:  stamens  16-20.  In 
serted  on  the  mouth  of  the  calyx,  in  1 
5,  free:  ovulea  numerous,  in  2  aeries. 

oblong*.  RuiiA-  Pav.  Lvs.  oblong,  acuminate  at 
ends,  the  serrations  obtnse  and  rather  callous.  Chile 
-Int.  1900  by  Franccschl. 

KAKI.  See  Persimmon  and  Diospyros. 

KALANCH0E  (Chinesenanie).  Crassulietar.  Some- 
times spelled  Calanehot.  About  50  species  of  succulent 
erect  shrubs,  chiefly  of  tropical  Africa,  but  also  Inhabit- 
ing tropical  Asia,  S.  Africa  and  Brazil.  Lvs.  opposite, 
sessile  or  stalked,  varying  from  entire  to  crenate  and 
pinnatifld  :  fls.  yellow,  purple  or  scarlet,  in  many-rid. 
termioal  cymes,  rather  large  and  often  showy;  calyx  4 
parted,  the  narrow  lobes  shorter  than  the  corolla  tut*, 
usually  falling  early ;  corolla  4-parted  and  usually 
spreading  ;  stamens  8  :  carpels  4.  A  few  species  are 
prited  by  amateurs.  The  fls.  are  lasting  in  bouquets 
The  foliage  is  ornamental  and  interesting.  Culture  of 
Cram ii la,  which  see  also  for  a  conspectus  of  the  garden 
crassnlaceoua  genera.  The  four  following  species  are 
novelties.  A',  pinnata,  Pers.  (Mn.  2:56).  is  Bryt-phyl 
lum  calyeinum  (which  see). 

a.  Flowers  scarlet  or  orange. 

COCClnea,  Welw.  Somewhat  hairy  above,  2—4  ft.  tall: 
lower  lvs. ovate-obtuse, coarsely  crenate-dentate.atalked , 
upper  lvs.  linear-lanceolate-obtuse,  sessile:  fls.  scarlet 
or  orange,  on  short  pedicels,  In  broad,  forking  panicle* 
which  have  stalks  about  1  ft.  long;  calyx  pubescent,  the 
segments  lanceolate-acute  ;  corolla  tube  X  in.  long,  the 
limb  S  In.  across,  and  the  segments  deltoid- 
Trop.  Africa. 

lUmmea.  SUpf.  A  foot  to  18  in.  high.  ( 
tie  branching:  lvs.  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  i 
a  short  petiole  {blade  about  2  in.  long  and  l^-l1-,  in 
wide),  fleshy,  obscurely  crenate  dentate  or  almost  en 
tire:  fls.  yellow  aud  orange-scarlet.  X  In.  across;  calyx 
parted  to  the  base,  the  segments  linear-lanceolate  and 
somewhat  acute;  corolla  tube  4-angled,  less  than  \  in. 
long,  yellowish  ;  lobes  ovate-acute,  orange-re^.  Trop. 
Afr.  B.M.  7595.  O.C.  III.  26:47.-First  fully  described 
In  Kew  Bulletin,  Aug.-Sept.,  1897,  p.  266,  but  it  was 
named  and  partially  described  In  O.C.  July  10,  1897,  a» 
A",  flamea,  which  Is  evidently  an  orthographical  error. 
The  plant  Is  one  of  the  leading  novelties  of  1900.  Thrive* 
In  a  comparatively  cool  greenhouse. 

AA.  Flowers  pink. 
cArnasv,  Mast.    Stems  simple,  2  ft.  or  less,  glabroo* 
lvs.  oval  or  obovate,  obtuse,  crennte-dentate,  narrowed 
into  a  short  petiole,  the  upper  ones  nearly  linear  and 
sessile:  fls.  light  rose  or  pink,  very  fragrant,  nearly  \ 
In.  across:  calyx  parted  to  the  ba>e.  the  segments  Itn 
ear-pointed;  corolla  tube  swollen  at  base,  and  2-3  times 
longer  than  calyx;  corolla  lobes  broad-oval,  acute.  S. 
Afr.  O.C.  III.  1:211.  O.K.  3:5:1. -flood  < 
prop,  by  seeds  or  cuttings.  Seeds  sown  in  i  . 
blooming  plants  for  the  following  Christmas. 

AAA.  Fit.  white  or  white-yellow,  very  long. 
marmorata,  Baker  {K.  grandifldra.  Rich. .not  Wight) 
Stem  stout  aud  branching  :  lvs.  large  (6-8  in.  long1, 
obovate,  narrowed  to  a  short  broad  petiole,  crenate, 
blotched  with  purple  :  fls.  long  and  tubular  (3  in.  or 
more  long),  creamy  while  or  yellowish,  the  lobe*  orate- 
acuminate.  Abyssinia.  B.M.  7333.  I.H.  43,  p.  45.- In- 
teresting pot-plant,  with  large  trusses  of  erect  fls. 

L.  H.  B. 

KALE  or  BORECOLE  (Brassica  oleraeea,  var.  aetph 
aln.  Figs.  295,  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  original 
tvpe  of  the  cabbage.    Members  of  this  section  of  tbs 


cabbage  tribe  do  not  form  heads,  but  have 
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i,  often  finely  cot,  leaves  with  fleshy  leaf-stem*, 
which  form  part  of  the  edible  portion.  Tuese  leaf- stems 
are  tonghiotbeearly  utumn,  but  become  crisp  ami  pala- 
table with  the  accession  of  autumn  frosts.  The  plant  Is  ex- 
ceedingly hardy ;  io  the  southern  states  it  winters  without 
injury  and  in  the  Atlantic  states  may  be  carried  through 
with  slight  winter  protection.  For  autumn  nse  the  seeds 
are  sown  in  early  spring  under  glass  or  in  cold  frames 
and  treated  exactly  as  cabbage.  Id  the  South  the  seed 
may  be  sown  in  August  or  September,  and  the  plants 
dy  for  use  the  following  spring.  In  the  colder 
i  they  may  be  carried  through  the  winter  in  cold- 
Leading  types:  (I)  Dwarf  Scotch  Curled ;  (2) 
Tall  Ureen  Curled;  (3)  Variegated;  (4)  Purple.  There 
are  many  intermediate  forms.  The  finely  cut  varieties 
of  Scotch  Kale  are  now  frequently  used  for  bedding  pur- 
poses. Their  hardiness  gives  them  special  features  of 
usefulness  In  the  autumn. 
Kale  is  adapted  to  a  wide 
ran gc  of  country.  One  of 
the  leading  Kalo  centers  is 
Norfolk.  Vs.,  where  it  is 
grown  during  fall  and  win- 
ter for  the  early  northern 
market.  See  also  Brasiica 
Ca  bbagt 


grown  thereon.  Sometimes  four  or  five  rows  are  thus 
sown;  but  as  the  soil  must  be  relieved  of  the  winter's 
rains,  the  bedti  are  generally  narrow,  with  little  furrows 
between  tbem  to  draw  off  any  surplus  water  which  may 
fall  during  the  winter  months,  as  we  have  from  2  to  6  inches 
of  rain  per  month  throughout  the  year.  After  the  plants 
are  well  up  they  are  tilled  between  the  rows  with  cultivator 
or  small  plow,  and  hands  are  sent  through  the  field  with 
small  band  hoes  to  thin  out  the  crop,  leaving  healthy 
plants  at  about  C  Inches  apart.  In  the  warm  and  sunny 
days  of  September,  October  and  November  the  plant 
makes  a  heavy  growth,  covering  the  earth  entirely  In 
many  Instances.  Then  the  trucker, If  the  demand  for  Kale 
be  good,  can  thin  out  and  sell  the  surplus  plsnts,  leaving 
the  remainder  to  reach  a  greater  degree  of  development ; 
or  he  can  cut  clean  as  he  goes,  and  put  the 
into  radish  or  winter  peas  later  in  the  winter. 


John  Craio. 

The  Dwarf  Scotch  Kale 
mxkes  a  most  excellent  plant 
for  spring  greens.  It  is 
hardy  enough  to  stand  the 
winter*  of  western  New 
Vork  without  protection 
uninjured,  and  to  make  a 
new  growth  of  tender 
sproata  very  early  in  spring. 
These  sprouts  are  service- 
able for  greens,  salads,  etc. 
For  this  purpose  we  sow 
seed  early  in  June,  either  In 
a  seed-bed  and  transplant 
the  seedlings,  just  as  we  do 
cabbages,  or  directly  in  the 
hill,  thinning  to  one  plant  In 
a  hill.  In  a  general  way, 
the  plant  is  handled  like  late 
cabbage.       x.  Gheiner. 

Kal,«  at  Norfolk  (Fig. 
1204 ).  -  Truckers  about  Nor- 
folk.  Va.,  grow  both  the 
Scotch  and  the  Blue  Kale, 
mora  of  the  former  than  of 
the  latter.  The  amount  of 
Kale  shipped  from  Norfolk 
one  vear  with  another  will  average  somewhere  between 
175,000  and  200.000  barrels.  The  number  of  barrels 
shipped  in  a  single  season  has  reached  as  high  as  a 
quarter-million. 

The  soil  most  desirable  is  a  clay  loam, — just  such  land 
as  Is  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cabbages.  Toe  seed 
is  sown  with  a  hand  drill  in  August,  and  shipments 
therefrom  begin  In  October  following,  and  continue 
off  and  on  throughout  the  winter,  until  the  crop  is  en- 
tirely shipped. -say  until  April  1  to  15  following.  As 
soon  as  the  frosts  iu  the  vicinity  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  have  been  sufficiently  heavy  in  the  fall  to 
kill  all  outdoor  vegetaules,  Norfolk  Kale  is  in  fairly 
good  demand  and  brings  from  75  cts.  to  $2  per  barrel  in 
northern  markets.  The  yield  per  acre  ranges  from  200 
barrel*  up  to  400.  Instances  have  been  known  In  which 
more  than  GOO  barrels  of  the  Mammoth  Kale  have  been 
raised  from  an  acre  of  ground.  It  la  a  cheap  crop  to 
raise,  requiring  not  more  than  half  as  much  fertilizer  as 
the  spinach  crop. 

The  soil  Is  prepared,  generally.  In  the  following  man- 
ner: It  is  thoroughly  plowed,  say  about  August  1,  and 
harrowed  level  and  smooth,  and  as  the  lands  are  very 
loose  the  Kale  bed,  although  it  may  comprise  100  acres. 
Is  as  mellow  and  as  friable  as  the  best  of  garden  lands 
anywhere.  A  little  later  in  the  month  the  soil  is  thrown 
op  with  a  single  plow  Into  small  beds  or  ridges.  Some- 
times a  single  row  will  be  sown  by  itself  on  a  little  ridge. 

i  will  be  wider,  and  two  rows  will  be 


Kalo  field  st  the  Christmas  harvest  time. 


There  is  money  In  the  Kale  crop  at  75  cts.  per  barrel. 
During  the  past  season  the  price  has  ranged  from  50 
ets.  to  92  per  barrel,  and  has  paid  very  well  Indeed. 
Within  15  miles  of  Norfolk,  something  over  1,000  acres 
is  devoted  to  Kale  each  year.  It  is  considered  one  of  the 
cheapest  crops  to  grow,  yielding  a  moderate  percentage 
of  profit.  If  the  soli  is  in  good  or  fair  condition,  very  lit- 
tle fertiliser  or  manure  is  required  for  the  Kale  crop.  Its 
cultivation  is  simple  and  inexpensive.  It  is  cut  when 
ready  for  market  and  packed  in  barrels,  nsfng  canvas 
for  one  of  the  barrel  beads,  at  a  cost  of  5  cts.  per  barrel 
for  cutting.  a.  Jejters. 

KALE.  SEA.   Cram  be  maritime  ,<  hut  treated  under 

Sea  -  Knit. 

KALMIA  (after  Peter  Kalm,  Swedish  botanist,  trav- 
eled 174K-51  iu  N.  America).  AVtedc«<T.  American 
Lavrel.  Beautiful  ornamental  evergreen  shrubs,  rarely 
deciduous,  with  entire  opposite  or  alternate  Ivs.  and 
purple,  pink  or  almost  white  showy  fls.  in  terminal 
corymbs  or  in  axillary  umbels,  rsrelv  solitary:  fr.  cap- 
sular. Most  of  the  species  are  hardy  North,  particularly 
the  most  ornamental  member  of  the  genus,  K.  lati folia, 
which  next  to  Rhododendron  is  the  most  beautiful  flow- 
ering hardy  evergreen.  Massed  in  groups  or  as  single 
specimen  on  the  lawn,  it  is  one  of  the  most  decorative 
plants  when  covered  with  its  abundant  pink  dowers. 
Even  small  plants  produce  flowers.  The  foliage  Is  very 
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decorative,  contranting  well  with  the  red  and  yellowish 
branches.  The  species  is  also  easily  forced  and  makes 
a  Tery  handsome  pot-plant.  The  other  species  are 
pretty  border  plants  (or  evergreen  shrubberies.  The 
Kalmiaa  thrive  well  in  a  sandy,  peaty  or  loamy  soil, 
bat  dislike  clay  and  limestone.  They  grow  almost  as 
well  in  swamps  as  in  drier  locations  and  prefer  partly 
shaded  situations,  but  thrive  al»o  well  in  sunny  places, 
provided  there  be  sufficient  moisture.  They  require  gen- 
erally almost  the  same  treatment  as  the  hardy  Rhodo- 
dendron, but  are  less  particular  about  soil  and  position. 
Transplanting,  if  carefully  done  either  early  in  fall  or  in 
spring,  is  not  difficult;  a  mulching  the  first  season  after 
planting  will  be  of  much  advantage  to  keep  the  roots 
from  drying  in  summer  and  from  frost  in  winter.  Prop, 
usually  by  seeds  sown  in  sandy,  peaty  soil  in  pans  or 
boxes  In  early  spring  and  kept  in  a  cool  frame  or  green- 
house. The  seedlings  should  be  pricked  off  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  handled,  and  after  they  are  again  established 
gradually  hardened  off  and  the  following  year  trans- 
planted in  frames  or  beds  outdoors.  Vara,  of  K.  lati- 
folia  are  usually  increased  by  side-grafting  on  seedlings 
in  the  greenhouse  or  by  layers,  since  It  grows  less 
readily  from  cuttings,  while  the  other  specie*  may  be 
prop,  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood  under  glass. 
Six  species  in  N.  Araer.  and  Cuba,  allied  to  Rhododen- 
dron :  fls.  in  terminal  or  lateral  corymbs  or  umbels, 
rarely  solitary ;  calyx  5-parted ;  corolla  saucer-shaped 
or  broadly  conipanulate,  Olobed;  stamens  10,  with  slen- 
der filaments,  the  anthers  held  back  in  little  pouches  of 
the  corolla,  springing  up  suddenly  and  discharging  the 
If  touched:  ovary  5-celled,  superior;  capsule 


latiiolla 


globular,  parting  into  f>  valves,  with  numerous  minute 
needs.  The  lvs.  of  the  Kalmias  are  said  to  bo  poisonous 
to  animals,  especially  those  of  A'.  angustiMia.  The 
flower  of  Kalrnia  is  one  of  those  proposed  as  a  national 
llower  emblem,  especially  on  account  of  the  exquisite 
symmetrical  beauty  of  the  single  flower.  It  is  a  purely 
American  genus,  but  unfortunately  it  la  popularly  known 
only  in  the  eastern  stale*. 


A.  Fit.  in  umbels  or  eorymbs. 
B.  Lvt.  evergreen. 
c.  Branch  lei t  tertU:  lvt.  pale  green  beneath. 

latilolia.  Linn.  Mountain  or  American  Lackxu 
Calico  Bush.  Pig.  U05.  Shrub,  4-10  ft.  high,  rarely  tree 
to  30  ft.,  with  denae,  round-topped  head:  Iva.  petioled, 
alternate  or  Irregularly  wborled,  oblong  or  elliptic-lan- 
ceolate, acute  at  both  ends,  dark  green  above,  yellowish 
green  below,  3-4  in.  long  :  fls.  in  large,  terminal  com- 
pound corymbs  on  viscid  peduncles;  corolla  rose-colored 
to  white,  with  purple  markings  within,  about  %  In.  across. 
May,  June.  New  Brunswick  to  Pla.,  west  to  Ohio  and 
Tennessee.  B.M.  175.  Em.  443.  S.S.  5:236-237.  A.P. 
1.1:32.  Ong.  3:1;  7:269.  (in.  22:343  ;  27,  p.  549  St  33,  p. 
607.  —  Var.  alba,  Hort.  Pis.  almost  white.  Var.  mon- 
itruosa,  Mouillef.  ( var.  poly  pita  la,  Arb.  Kew. ).  Corolla 
divided  Into  5  narrow  petals.  O.  P.  3:4.53.  Var.  myrti- 
!<Mia,  Rand  (var.  nana  or  minor,  Ilort.).  Lvs.  small, 
1-2  in.  long,  det-p  green,  of  slow  growth,  forming  a  low. 
dense  bush.  Var.  rubra,  C.  Koch  (vnr.Pnvdrti,  Andrei. 
Pis.  deep  pink.  R.H.  1888:540. 

angustifolia.  Linn.  Shbef-Laukbl.  Lambbtli. 
Wickv.  Shrub,  to  3  ft.:  iva.  usually  in  pairs  or  3'a, 
petioled,  usually  oblong,  obtuse,  light  green  above,  pale 
beneath,  1-2S  In.  long:  corymb  lateral,  many-Ad.,  com- 
pound or  simple  :  fls.  Ji-K  in.  across,  purple  or  crim- 
son. June,  July.  Prom  Newfoundland  and  Hudson  bay 
toOa.  B.M.  331.  Em.  445. -There  are  vara,  with  light 
purple  fls.,  var.  rosea,  Hort.:  with  crimson  fls.,  var.  rt- 
bra,  Hort.;  with  ovate  or  oval  lva.,  var.  orate,  Purah,  and 
of  dwarf  habit,  var.  nana,  Hort. 

oc.  Branchlett  t-edged  :  tvt.  glaucems-u-kite  btnsaik. 

all  oppotite  or  in  S't. 
polildlia,  Wangh.  (K.  glabra,  Alt.).  Low,  straggling 
shrub,  to  2  ft. :  lvs.  almost  sessile,  ova]  to  linear-oblong, 
obtuse,  revolute  at  the  margins,  in.  long:  fl*.  la 

simple  terminal  umbels,  slender-pedlcelled.  in. 
across,  rose-colored orpnrplish.  May,  Jane.  Newfound- 
land to  Pa.  and  in  the  Rocky  Mta.  from  Sitka  to  Calif. 
B.M.  177.  L.B.C.  16:1508.  Em.  441.  fl.W.P.A.  18.- 
Var.  mlerophylla  is  the  alpine  form  of  the  Rocky  Mu. 
in-owing  only  a  few  inches  high  and  with  very  small  Iv«  . 
K  in.  or  less  long.  Var.  rosmarinilolia  has  narrow, 
oblong-linear,  strongly  revolute  lvs. 

bb.  Lvt.  deciduous,  alternate. 

canasta,  Mlchx.  Erect  shrub,  with  slender,  straggling 
stems,  to  3  ft.:  lvs.  petioled,  cuneate,  obovate-oblonjt. 
acute  or  obtuse,  pubescent  beneath  when  young,  S 
In.  long:  fls.  slender-pedlcelled,  In  few-fid.  lateral  um- 
bels, creamy  white  with  a  red  band  within,  in. 
across.  June.  N.  C.  and  S.  C.  G.P.  6:435. 

AA.  Fit.  solitary,  axillary  :  plant  hirsute. 
hirsute,  Walt.  Low  shrub,  with  many  erect  or  ascend- 
ing stems,  to  1  ft.:  lvs.  almost  sessile,  oblong  to  lanceo- 
late, W-H  in.  long:  fls.  slender-pedicelled,  Vt  in.  acrost, 
rose-purple  ;  sepals  oblong-lanceolate,  hirsute,  longer 
than  the capsnle.  June.  S.  Va.toPla.  B.M.  138.  L.B.C. 
1 1:1058.  Alfkxd  Rbhdeb. 

XALOPANAX.  See  Acanlhopanax. 

KANSAS.  HOBTICVLTTOB  IH.  Pig.  1206.  In  1654. 
when  Congress  passed  a  law  opening  this  territory  for 
settlement,  it  was  considered  as  part  of  the  great 
American  desert,  and  it  was  almost  universally  thought 
to  be  At  only  for  gracing  purposes.  As  to  fruit-grow- 
ing, such  a  possibility  was  not  considered.  This  im- 
pression did  much  to  retard  tree-planting.  Another 
great  drawback  was  the  fact  that  every  settler  planting 
fruit  trees  must  have  the  favorite  varieties  of  his  former 
home  grown.  This  resulted  in  the  planting  of  over 
2,000  kinds  of  apples  alone.  Pew  of  these  could  bemad* 
to  succeed,  and,  in  time,  so  many-failed  that  the  imprc*- 
slon  was  deepened  that  Kansas  could  not  grow  fruit. 
Hut  amid  these  losses  occasionally  a  man  would  sneered 
with  some  variety,  and  his  success  was  heralded  over 
the  state  until  eventually  the  worthless  kinds 
weeded  out  and  the  road  to  success  was 
Eventually  the  people  could  plaut  trees  with" 
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•a ranee  that  they  would  gather  fruit  therefrom.  8inee 
then,  rapid  progress  in  tree-planting  baa  been  made. 

Apple  trees  do  not  bear  heavy  crops  every  year,  but 
there  bas  not  been  a  total  failure  any  year  sinee  the 
trees  commenced  bearing,  some  forty  years  ago.  Peaches 
bear  In  some  parts  of  the  state  every  year,  the  south 
having  few  failures.  Pears  succeed  throughout  the 
t,  although  some  varieties  Might  in  some  localities. 


in  May.  Irish  potato**  are 
Is,  but  Immense  quantities 


i  are  successful  throughout  the  state, 
if  the  curculio  is  destroyed.  l«  rapes  bear  heavy  crops 
nearly  every  year.  Strawberries  yield  good  crops. 
Raspberries  and  blackberries  also  do  well. 

Market-gardening  is  profitably  carried  on  around 
Kansas  City,  Leavenworth,  Atchison,  Lawrence,  To- 
peka.  Ft.  Scott,  Wichita,  and  many  other  towns.  Sweet 
potatoes  are  at  home  here  and  are  grown  in  large  quan- 
tities. Tbey  are  on  the  market  from  early  In  Septem- 
i  March  and  someti 

>  on  the  uplands, 

-lands.  Hundreds  of 
i  grown  and  shipped  from  the  Kansas  rlvei 
between  Topeka  and  Kansas  City,  every  year. 

The  uplands  are  rolling  prairies,  with  a  deep,  alluvial 
•oil,  with  enough  clay  and  sand  Intermixed  to  make  it 
an  ideal  soil  for  fruit-growing.  The  subsoil  is  red  clay, 
with  some  sand.  This  Is  underlaid  with  limestone  from 
one  to  forty  feet  below  the  surface.  This  limestone  is 
full  of  seams  or  cracks  which  afford  a  good  subdralnage, 
so  that  little  of  the  land  needs  artificial  drainage. 
These  lands,  as  above  described,  jsmbrace  a  very  large 

are 


ntage  of  the  entire  state.  The 
wide,  ranging  from  one  to  ten  miles  In  width.  These 
bottom-lands  are  composed  largely  of  sand,  I 
humus  Intermixed  to  make  them  very 
Tbey  support  some  of  the  finest  orchards. 

Kansas  City  Is  the  lowest  point  in  the  state,  and  Is 
about  750  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  gradually  gels 
higher  west,  until  it  Is  over  4,000  feet  on  the  western 
border.  The  rainfall  is  of  the  usual  amount  on  the  east- 
ern border,  but  gradually  decreases  as  the  western 
boundary  is  approached.  Fkbd  W«LLHors«. 

Kansas  is,  to  the  eye,  practically  level.  There  are  no 
mountains  within  Its  boundaries,  yet  the  eastern  third 
is  rolling.  Some  psrts  are  rough,  while  the  west  Is 
practically  level,  yet  the  state  runs  steadily  up-hill  from 
its  eastern  border,  which  is  750  feet  above  sea  level,  to 
the  western  limit,  which  is  4.5O0  feet  above  sea  level. 
This  naturally  gives  a  varying  climate.  It  is  like 
rliniblng  a  mountain  3,750  feet  high,  and  passing 
through  the  vsrying  atmospheric  changes  as  one  goes 
upward,  from  a  moist,  easy-growing  climate  to  a  clear, 
windy,  dry  elevation  3,750  feet  higher. 

Id  the  eastern  third  of  the  state  (I,  Pig.  1206)  the 
apple  and  pear  are  at  borne,  and  when  well  grown 
are  excellent.  New  varieties  originating  in  the  state 
or  in  the  west  are  taking  the  place  of  eastern  and  Im-  , 
ported  varieties.  Orchards  and  wardens  are  scattered 
all  over  the  eastern  half,  and  are  very  successful.  The 
commercial  horticulturist  finds  his  early  market  in 
Nebraska.  Colorado  and  IwVa;  bis  later*  market  in  the 
i  and  towns  of  Kansas,  and  a  still  later  market  in 
,  when  the  heat  of  summer  has*  paralysed  Texan' 
Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory  have  'for 
rood  markets  for  the  southern  part  of 
Many  orehardfsts  In  the  middle  wost  sell  every 
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spple^rV<>odJ^b  or  indifferent,  for  cash  to  wagoffirs 
wbV  com*  wfm  the  south  and  west  annually  in  large 
njfmbers^flvry  away  the  orchard  products.  Toward  the 
sfest,  rhaMles,  plums  and  peaches  seem  more  at  home. 
The  twsrformer  are  very  prolific,  and  a  success  in  the 
central  part  (2).  Peach  pita  are  planted  in  rows  through- 
out the  west  for  wind-breaks,  and  such  trees  bear  con- 
siderable fruit,  some  of  It  very  fine.  Along  the  Arkan- 
sas river,  where  the  roots  of  trees  penetrate  to  water, 
all  fruits  do  finely,  and  on  Irrigated  lands  back  from  the 
bottom-lands,  horticulture  prospers  in  all  departments. 
The  bluffs  along  the  Missouri  river,  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  state,  seem  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  apple, 
and  it  is  grown  there  in  Immense  quantities.  Here  are 
some  of  the  greatest  apple  orchards  of  the  world.  The 
total  number  of  apple  trees  In  the  state  Is  11,005,607  ; 
pears,  398,975 ;  peaches,  5,734,337;  plums,  919,527; 
cherries,  1,066,456.  The  acreage  of  vineyards  Is  6,543; 
of  nurseries,  2,803  ;  blackberries,  3,253  ;  raspberries, 
1,504;  strawberries,  1.804  (1900). 

Strawberries  do  well  anywhere  in  the  state.  Some 
prominent  varieties  originated  here.  Raspberries  are 
of  easy  culture.  The  "  Kansas  "  originated  In  Lawrence, 
and  bas  become  the  mainstay  among  blackcaps  over 
a  wide  range.  Blackberries  are  indigenous,  and 
cultivated  varieties  mainly  do  well,  though  some  of 
them  rust  badly.  Raisin  grapes  are  grown  In  the  south 
by  winter  covering.  Prunes  and  figs  will  also  grow 
there.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  do  well  and  are  of  fine 
quality,  the  tomato  beingespecially  at  home.  Karly  pota- 
toes of  the  Kaw  valley  are  widely  known,  and  millions 
of  bushels  are  exported  yearly.  Fertilisers  are  little 
used,  and  the  stable  manure  of  the  cities  is  largely 
dumped  on  the  commons.  Only  gardeners  seem  to  value 
it.  Melons  are  of  easy  growth,  and  of  the  finest  quality. 
Sugar-beets  have  been  tried  at  various  points,  but  on 
analysis  do  not  often  come  up  to  the  required  standard 
of  saccharine  qualities.  Indian  corn  Is  the  great  staple, 
and  all  the  sugar  and  popping  varieties  come  to  the 
finest  maturity  In  quality.  The  lack  of  water  In  western 
Kansas  (3)  Is  the  greatest  draw  jack  to  agriculture  there. 

William  H.  Baknes. 

KARATA8  (Brazilian  name).  Bromrlidcrtr.  Bentbam 
A  Hooker  refer  about  10  West  Indian  and  Brazilian 
bromellads  to  this  genus,  but  Mex,  the  latest  monog- 
rapher (DC.  Monogr.  Pbaner.  9),  refers  the  species  to 
other  genera.  Baker  retains  It.  As  understood  by 
Hentham  A  Hooker,  Karatas  differs  from  Bromella 
chiefly  in  its  dense,  capitate  flower-clusters,  which  are 
sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  The  species  are 
cult,  the  same  as  Bromella,  Billbergla,  and  the  like. 
They  are  little  known  In  this  country.  Apparently  the 
only  common  one  is  K.  ipaotabilii,  Ant.  {.ViduldriHm 
tptctdbile,  Moore.  Regilia  tptetdbilit.  Linden.  Arr- 
gitia  tpretdbiu*,  Mez).  It  is  a  stemless,  tufted  peren- 
nial, with  broadly  strap-shaped,  spine-edged  Ivs.,  which 
are  green  above,  gray-banded  beneath  and  red -tipped 
at  the  end:  lis.  numerous,  sunk  amongst  the  Ivs.,  the 
corolla  with  bluish  lobes.  Brax.  B.M.  6024.  L.  II.  B. 


KARRI. 

rmicolor. 


KAULF088IA  (G.F.Kaul 
fuss,  professor  of  natural 
history  at  Halle).  Compis- 
ilir.  A  small,  branchy,  hardy 
annual,  0-12  in.  high,  with 
blue  .or  red  aster-like  fls., 
on  long  stems:  plant  pube*- 
.rent  or  hispid:  Ivs.  oblong- 
snatulate  or  oblong-latfc^o- 
late,  entire  or  remotely  den- 
ticulate :  beads  many  fid., 
radiate,  therav  fWpiMillste,  1107.  Chattels  heterophylla. 
the  di*k-fl*:.  perfect :  *akene  Natural  fixe, 

ohovate    and  .compressed, 

those  of  the-  disk  with  plumose  pappus  :  involucre 
scsles  in.rwo  rows.  K.  amelloidei.  Nee*  iKigs.  1207-8), 
is  an  excellent  annual,  of  easy  culture  In  any  garden 
soil.*  Var.  atroviolaeea,  Hort.,  has  dark  vlulet  Ms.  Var. 

,  Hort.,  has  violet-red  lis.   Sow  seeds  where 
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the  plants  are  to  stow;  or  they  may  be  started  Indoor* 
ami  the  plants  transplanted  to  the  open.  The  genua 
Kaulfuaala  was  founded  by  Neea  iu  1820.  In  1817,  bow- 


1308.  Charleia  heteropbyUa.  commonly  known  a*  Kaul- 
fussia  amclloidcs. 


ever,  the  plant  was  described  by  Casslnl  as  Charleia 
heterophylla.  and  thla  name  abould  atand.  S.  Africa. 

L.  H.  B. 

KENILWORTH  IVY.  Linaria  Cymbalaria. 

KENHEDYA  (Kennedy,  of  tho  nursery  firm  of  Ken- 
nedy &  Lee,  important  English  nurserymen  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  last  century).  Ltguminbxa.  Australian 
woody  trailers  or  twiners  of  about  a  dozen  species, 
making  excellent  plants  for  the  intermediate  house  or 
conservatory.  Pis.  red  to  almost  black,  pea-like:  Ivs. 
mostly  pinnntely  3-follolato:  standard  orbicular  or  obo- 
rate,  narrowed  to  a  claw,  and  bearing  minute  auricles; 
wings  falcate,  joined  to  the  keel;  stamens  dladelphous, 
—  9  and  1:  pod  linear,  flattened  or  cylindrical,  2- 
ralved.  with  pitby  divisions  between  tho  seeds.  Ken- 
nedyas  are  easily  grown  from  cuttings  of  nearly  ripe 
wood:  also  from  seeds.  They  are  mostly  spring  and 
summer  bloomers,  and  should  reat  In  winter.  Give 
plenty  of  water  during  summer.  They  should  be  given 
support:  they  grow  from  3-10  feet  high,  making  stiff, 
woody  stems.  They  may  be  trimmed  back  freely  when 
at  rest.  Tbe  taller  kinds,  like  K.  rubicunda  and  A". 
coceinea,  are  excellent  for  rafters.  Well-rooted  plants 
may  be  planted  permanently  in  the  greenhouse  border. 

a.  Fls.  nearly  black. 
nigricans,  Lindl.  Twining,  robust,  somewhat  pubes- 
cent: Ifts.  (sometimes  reduced  to  1)  broad-ovate  or 
rhomboid,  entire,  obtuse  or  emarglnate:  fla.  slender, 
1  in.  or  more  long.  In  short  one-sided  axillary  racemes, 
deep  violet-purple  or  almost  black:  pod  flattened.  B.R. 
20:1715.  B.M.  3652. —  AT.  arruha,  Hort.,  with  blue  fls., 
is  perhaps  this  species. 

AM.  Fit.  red  or  scarlet. 
R.  Standard  narrowobovate, 

rubicflnda.  Vent.  Pubescent:  Ifts.  3-1  In.  Ions:,  orate 
to  orbicular  or  ovate-lanceolate,  entire:  fla.  dull  red, 
drooping  in  racemes,  usually  not  exceeding  the  lvs.; 
standard  narrow-oborate.  retlexed;  wings  narrow  and 
erect:  pod  flat  or  nearly  so.  L.B.C.  10:954.  B.M.  208 
(as  Glycine  rubicunda).  B.R.  13:1101  (as  Amphodut 
owtus). 

bb.  Standard  broad-orate  or  orbicular. 
prostrAta,  R.  Br.    Prostate  or  twining,  pubescent: 
Ifts.  broad-obovnto  or  orbicular,  less  than  1  in.  long, 
often  wavy:  stipules  leafy,  cordate:  lis.  2-4  on  each 

Soduncle  (which  usually  exceeds  the  Ivs.),  scarlet,  % 
i.  long;  standard  obovate;  keel  Incurred  and  obtuse; 
wings  narrow  and  short:  pod  nearly  cylindrical,  pubes- 
cent. B.M.  270  (as  Glycine  coceinea). 

Var.  major,  DC.  ( A'.  Marryalta,  Lindl.  K.  Marryal- 
tiina,  Hort.).  Larger  and  more  hairy:  Ifts.  larger, 
strongly  undulate:  stipules  sometimes  1  in.  across: 
fls.  large,  deep  scarlet.  B.R.  21 :1790.  Gn.2H:.'>01.  A. P. 
8:547. —  A  very  handsome  winter-dowering  twioer. 

coceinea,  Vent.  Densely  pubescent:  If ts.  3  or  5,  ovate 
or  oblotig,  rery  obtuse,  often  3-lobcd:  stipules  very 


small:  fls.  H  In.  long,  scarlet,  in  long-pednncled  clus- 
ters of  15-20;  standard  orbicular;  keel  rery  obtuse: 
pod  flattened.  B.M.  2661.  L.B.C.  12: 1126. -Known  un- 
der sereral  names,  as  A*,  inopkylla,  Lindl.,  B.R.  17: 1421 : 
K.  dilntata,  Cunn.,  B.R.  18:  1526;  ZUhya  tricolor. 
Lindl.,  B.R.  25:52;  Z.  villdsa,  Lindl.,  B.R.  28:68,  and 
others.  Handsome  slender  twiner  or  trailer.       H.  B. 

KENRICK,  WILLIAM,  was  born  In  17*5,  and  was  tbe 
oldest  son  of  John  Kenrick,  one  of  the  pioneer  American 
nurserymen.  His  father  commenced  his  nursery  iu  tbe 
year  1790  on  Nonantum  Hill,  near  the  line  of  tbe  town* 
of  Newton  and  Brighton,  Mass.,  and  on  the  rery  crrosind 
where  the  apostle  Eliot  began  his  labors  for  tbe  Indians, 
under  Waban,  their  chief.  The  raising  of  po*rh  seed 
liDKs  was  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Kenrick'*  work. 
He  soon  acquired  tbe  art  of  budding,  and  thua  offered 
named  varieties  for  sale.  In  tbe  year  1823  bis  son  Wil- 
liam became  a  partner  in  tbe  nursery,  and  we  find  tbe 
first  advertisement  of  the  stock  In  the  October  number 
of  the  "New  England  Farmer  "  of  that  year.  It  named  30 
rarieties  of  finest  budded  peaches  5  to  8  feet  high  at  33  S 
cents  each;  10  varieties  of  European  grapes;  4  Ameri- 
can: Isabella,  Catawba,  Bland  and  Sou p pcniong ;  ear- 
rants,  horse-chestnut,  catalpa,  mouutaio  nab,  lilacs, 
roses  and  a  few  other  ornamental  trc-es.  It  was  stated  that 
the  trees  would  be  packed  with  clay  and  mats.  Tbe  aoa. 
William,  appears  to  have  assumed  early  control,  baring 
planted  in  1823  two  acres  in  currants  alone.  In  1624  tbey 
made  1 ,700  gal lonsof  currant  wine, increasing  tbe  amount 
to  3,000  gallons  In  1825  and  to  3,000  In  182«.  Mr.  Ken 
rick  was  an  enthusiast  In  whatever  he  did,  bis  extensive 
cultivation  and  Introduction  of  tho  Lombardy  poplar 
being  an  illustration  of  bis  sanguine  temperament.  A 
still  more  marked  instance  was  bisculture  of  the  Mornt 
multicaulit  about  the  year  1835,  and  bis  advocacy  of  silk 
culture.  Por  a  time  he  found  this  to  be  a  mono  prufit- 
ablo  venture  to  himself  than  to  his  patrons.  But  it 
should  be  said  that,  however  sanguine  and  confident 
were  his  opinions,  they  were  honestly  beld  and  with  no 
Intent  to  mislead.  In  the  year  1835  Mr.  Kenrick  pub- 
lished "The  American  Silk  Growers' Guide,"  a  small  trea- 
tise on  mulberry  culture.  In  1833  appeared  the  "New 
American  Orchardlst."  This  is  a  larger  work,  and  la  a 
full  description  of  the  fruits  of  that  date.  The  author 
acknowledges  his  large  indebtedness  to  other  cult  i  valors, 
especially  to  Mr.  Robert  Manning,  of  Salem,  who  pub 
Ilshed  his  "Book  of  Fruits"  in  1838.  Mr.  Kenrick  died 
in  February,  1872.  w„.  e.  Stboxo. 

KENTIA  (after  William  Kent,  horticulturist, compan- 
ion of  Relnwardt  In  journeys  through  tho  Indian  archi- 
pelago). Palmacrtr.  Spineless  palms  witb  pinnate  Irsu, 
sharp-pointed  or  2  toothed,  linear- lanceolate  Ifts..  mid- 
nerres  scaly  beneath,  and  rachis  angled  above;  petiole 
channeled  above,  rounded  on  the  back.  It  differs  from 
Areca  in  the  sharply  4-angled  branch  lets  of  ttiespadtees. 
and  from  Hedyscepe  and  Kentlopsis  in  baring  only  6  ata- 
mens.  Species  at  most  6  or  7,  from  the  Moluccas  to 
northern  Australia.  The  type  is  K.  proeera.  Blame, 
from  New  Guinea,  which  is  not  cult.  It  is  probable  that 
none  of  the  Kentias  known  to  the  American  trade  be- 
long properly  In  this  genua. 

K.  auttrilU.  Hort.,  from  Lord  Howe's  Island,  is  probably  one 
of  thefonr  following  palm*  which,  according  to  Maiden  in  Pus- 
Linn.  Hoc.  N.  8.  W.  18B8.  an  the  only  palms  no  that  island 
Clinostigma  Mooreannm,  Howea  Bcltnoreana  and  Korsteriara. 
and  Hedyscepe  Canterburyaua.  K.  austral!****  lot  lsrn  and  a4 
vcrtisisl  18U3  by  John  Saul.- AT.  Belmnrrin*.  U.  Moore—  tlosrra 
nelmoreana.  —  A*.  Kaittri.  Reem.  —  Rhopaloatylis  Kaaerl  —  K 
hrtmoreana,  F.  Muelt.  =•  Howes  Belmoreana.  —  A*  KrAv-nti. 
Hort.  Dedicated  to  I».  S.  Broim.  of  8t-  hoots.  Mo.  Resembles 
K.  Maeartharl.  Lea.  pinnate .  arching  Ifts.  truncate  and  pc* 
morse.  Very  graceful  A.U.15:9M  and  30:223.  This  is.  perhaf. 
Neuga  or  Hydriaatele  —  A'.  CantertniryaM.  F.  Muelt.  — Hedy 
scepe  Caoterhuryana.  ~  A*,  dirariedta,   Planch.  —  Kentlopsi- 
divarleata,—  K.  Thttnnniana,  Hort.    Adv.  1SOS  by  Pitcher  £ 
Hands.  P.R.  liHTB-— A",  tlttjaiu.  Ilmnpi   A  Oris.—  <"Tpbop»w 
nlx  clegsns,— A*.  eiorrhUa.  H.  Wendl.— Exorrhlza  Wendlaodi 
ana.— A'  PoriOrvJaa,  F.  Moell.— Hosre*  Forsteriana — «T.  trm 
tttcens.  Hort.  Cult,  by  8tebrecht  *  Son,  — A*  fuleita.  Broug  — 
Cyphophientx  fnte.lta. — A*,  gracilis.  Hort  —  Mkrokentia  gr»r 
ilis.— A".  Kirttenitna.  Hort.    Lvs.  very  slender,  dark  grevn 
arching,  ascending,  widely  pinnated  ;  Ifts.  broadly  enDesir 
shaped  like  a  shark's  fin.  the  truncate  apex  curiously  erw 
rngced.  tho  upper  margin  extending  into  a  long,  sharp  tip:  peti 
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covered  with  light  grayish  bn>wti  pubeseonr-e.  New  In> 
1.  A  O.  20:223  (1*»).  G.C.  III.  24:381.  Thil  is  prob- 
ably a  Nenga— A'.  Liiutml,  Hort.— Ketitlop*ls  mar-rocarpa.— 
K.  LOeiOM.  Lind.—Kentiopsis  iniu-rocarpa.— K.  Alatarthuri. 
Hort.  An  elegant  palm,  with  smooth,  suberect  lvs.s  ltts.  temk- 
l»enduloas.  alternate,  4-6  in.  long,  in.  wide,  the  midveln 
I  •romlnent  above,  obliquely  truncate  and  ragtred  or  p remorse. 
.•Menu  smooth,  suckeriog  Quite  freely.  New  Guinea.  Int.  1878. 
Veitch  &  Son*.  F.  187V.  p.  115.  Perhaps  a  Nenga.— K.  Moort- 
dM.  K.  Muell.*°"dtnostlgma  Mooreanum.— /T.  Mirei.  Hort. 
I>reer.  Possibly  aame  as  K.  Monreana. — A*,  rubricailii,  Hort. 
I.v».  pinnate,  ovate,  with  red  petioles.  Adv.  1HU5  by  Pitcher  & 
Maud*.- A',  rupieola.  Hort.  Adv.  1805  by  Pitcher  A  Manda  .— 
K.  Sundtri&na,  Hort.  Very  slender  In  habit,  very  hard  foliage, 
spreading;  lft«.  very  narrow,  arranged  on  an  arching  rachls 
f>imilar  to  Ooeos  Weddellinna.  A  graceful  plant  for  Jardinieres 
•>r  conservatories.  A  O.  30:223  —  K.  Sdpida.  Mart  —  Rhopalo- 
-tylls  aaptda.-A'.  Van  UoiUUi.  Hort  -  Voltchia.  «p.  I  Adv. 
l«j  by  Pitcher  at  Manda  —A"  Vtitchii.  Hort.  probably- Hedy- 
acepe  Canterburyana.— A*.  Wendlnndidna.  V.  Muell.^Hydrlas- 
tele  Wendlandiana.  JaBED  G.  SMITH. 

KENTI0PSI8  (Greek:  like  Kentia).  Palmdce*. 
Spineless  palms:  Ivs.  equally  pinnate;  pinna)  suboppo- 
■  it*,  very  coriaceous,  narrow,  sword-shaped,  narrowed 
to  the  obtuse  or  toothed  apes,  with  strong  mid-nerve, 
prominent  veins  and  thickened  margins.  Species  2. 
New  Caledonia. 

Kentiopsls  belongs  to  a  large  group  of  genera  men- 
tioned under  Hedyscupe  (p.  718),  which  differ  from 
Kentta  In  having  the  ovule  fastened  on  the  side  of  the 
locule,  and  more  or  less  pendulous,  instead  of  fastened 
at  the  base  and  erect,  as  in  Kentia.  Kentiopsls  Is  dis- 
tinguished from  Hydrlastele  by  having  its  lis.  arranged 
spirally  instead  of  in  4  ranks.  Prom  numerous  other 
cultivated  allies  it  is  distinguished  by  the  following 
characters:  stamens  numerous,  20-25:  leaf 
narrowed , obtuse  or  dentate:  sepals  of  the 
rls.  triangular-orbicular,  broadly  overlapping. 

macrocarpo,  Brongn.  (Kintia  Undent,  Hort.  Linden. 
K/ntia  Lkciana,  Linden).  Rachls  flat  above,  convex 
below.  The  form  known  as  K/ntia  Luciani  has  bright 
green  Ivs.,  tinged  with  brown  on  the  under  surface,  the 
young  petiole  yellowish,  later  becoming  brown.  l.H. 
29:451  and 24:276.  P.  1884,  p.  71.  S.H.  2:117.-The  spe- 
cies is  distinguished  by  the  reddish  tinge  of  the  young 
leave*. 

K.  diearle&ta,  Brongn.  (Kentia  dlvaricata.  Planch.),  U  re- 
ferred by  I>rnde  in  Eagler  Se  Prantl,  to  Drymophlojus.  It  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the  alternate  pin  tint 
mad  triangular  rachls,  keeled  above.  I.H.  28:409.  This  has 
been  confused  In  the  trade  with  Kentia  gracilis,  which  is  re- 
ferred by  Index  Kewensia 
to  Microkenllagracilis.  See 
I.H. 23  IMS.  Advertised  MB5 
by  Pitcher  A  Manda.  —  A'. 
otic<rf6rmit,  Brongn.,  Is 
characterised  by  the  4- 
angled  rachls.  Not  culti- 
vated. 

KENTUCKY  HORTI- 
CULTURE. Fig.  1209. 
The  state  of  Kentucky, 
while  its  interests  have 
not  been  distinctively 
developed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  horticulture,  is, 
nevertheless,  in  its  va- 
rious parts,  admirably 
ed  to  nearly  all  the 
and  vegetables  of 
temperate  tone.  Its 
cultivation  has  been  pri- 
marily that  pertaining  to 
general  agriculture  and 
stock-raising, rather  than 
horticulture. 

Before  the  civil  war  the  people  of  wealth  and  culture, 
particularly  over  large  areas  through  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  state,  dwelt  very  largely  in  the  country 
rather  than  In  the  towns,  which  at  that  time  were 
nearly  all  small  and  comparatively  unimportant.  There 
are  many  evidences  still  remaining,  in  stately  cotintr 
surrounded  by  magnificent  old  trees  an  ' 
1  gardens,  to  bear  witness  to  the  high  appre- 
.  of  the  people  of  that  period  for  the  amenities  of 


rural  life.  At  that  time  commercial  horticulture  In  the 
state  was  almost  unknown;  but  with  the  steady  advance 
in  fruit-growing  throughout  the  country,  and  with  in- 
creasing facilities  for  rapid  transportation  for  perish- 
able products,  there  have  been  developed  in  recent 
years  several  well  defined  fruit-  and  vegetable-growing 
areas,  in  which  these  industries  have  assumed  large 
proportions. 

The  most  important  of  these  districts  are  two  which 
lie  respectively  to  the  northeast  and  south  of  Louisville, 
and  the  boundaries  of  which,  to  some  extent,  overlap. 
The  first  of  these  is  comprised  largely  of  the  eountiea 
of  Trimble  and  Oldham.  Trimble  county  is  especially 
noted  for  its  extensive  peach  orchards,  which  are  sit- 
uated upon  the  elevated  lands  adjacent  to  the  Ohio 
river,  much  of  the  truit  being  shipped  by  water  to 
Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  other  river  towns.  Oldham 
county  has  a  large  acreage  of  grapes.  The  first  vine- 
yards were  established  In  tho  decade  of  1850-60,  of  the 
Catawba  and  Isabella  varieties.  On  account  of  the  rot, 
the  culture  of  these  varieties  was  not  very  successful, 
but  early  in  tho  next  decade  the  Ives  waa  introduced, 
and  owing  to  its  productiveness  and  shipping  qualities, 
It  has  since  been  grown  almost  exclusively.  The  growth 
of  the  industry  was  quite  steady  until  about  1890,  when 
one  or  two  seasons  of  large  crops,  accompanied  by  high 
prices,  led  to  a  very  large  Increase  in  the  acreage.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  the  business  has  been  somewhat 
depressed,  on  account  of  the  competition  of  earlier 
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southwest  of  Louisville  ties  the 
fruit  district,  known  as  Muldraugh  Hill,  a  low,  moun- 
tainous elevation,  extending,  In  Kentucky,  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  from  the  Ohio  river  in  Meado  county, 
through  Hardin,  Larue,  Green,  and  portions  of  adjacent 
counties.  In  this  hill  country  fruit-growing  is  most 
largely  developed  on  its  southern  slope,  peaches  and 
apples  holding  tho  first  place  In  importance,  while  pears, 
plums  and  the  small  fruits  are  also  extensively  grown. 
This  locality  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  apple 
and  peach,  orchards  of  the  latter  having  produced,  ac- 
cording to  good  authorities,  nineteen  paying  crops  tn 
twenty  three  years,  with  comparative  freedom  from  dis- 
ease, and  attaining,  when  permitted,  a  great  age  and 
site.  The  fruit  from  this  district  is  shipped  to  various 
points  In  the  Mississippi  valley,  but  especially  to  such 
northern  cities  aa  Indianapolis  and  Chicago,  where  it 
holds  high  rank. 
Between  and  connecting  the  two  fruit  districts  men 


1209.  Kentucky.    Shaded  areas  designate  pomological  district*. 

tioned  is  the  county  of  Jefferson,  containing  the  largest 
city  in  the  state—  l^oulMville.  In  this  county  fruit- 
growing and  market-gardening  are  very  extensively  de- 
veloped, particularly  for  the  local  market,  and  here  also 
are  found  the  most  extensive  florists'  establishments  in 
the  state,  aa  well  aa  many  forcing-houses,  devoted  to 
growing  winter  vegetables,  chiefly  lettuce. 

Throughout  much  of  the  fruit  districts  mentioned,  as 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  state,  the  favorable  results 
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■seared  in  frult-produetlon  ere  possible  largely  on  ac- 
count of  the  immunity  from  late  spring  fronts,  due  to 
elevated  locations  and  to  the  deeply  eroded  river  chan- 
nels, which  afford  abundant  cold  air  drainage. 

In  the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of  the  state  (near 
K  In  Fig.  1209),  in  the  counties  of  Carlisle,  Hickman  and 
Pulton,  a  combination  of  farorable conditions  has  led  to 
an  extensive  development  of  the  trucking  and  small 
fruit  interests.  Chief  among  these  conditions  are  a  fer- 
tile soil,  a  warm  spring  temperature,  and  direct  and  rapid 
transportation,  both  by  water  and  rail,  to  northern  cities. 
Many  hundreds  of  acres  of  strawberries  are  grown,  and 
the  production  of  beaus,  spinach,  melons  and  other  gar- 
den crops  Is  of  nearly  equal  Importance. 

In  the  vieinity  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  fruit  and  vege- 
tablo-growiug  Interests  are  quite  extensive,  although 
(he  conditions  for  market-gardening  hare  led  to  a 
(Creator  development  of  that  business  upon  the  northern 
than  upon  the  Kentucky  aide  of  the  Ohio  river. 

About  two-fifths  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Kentucky, 
comprising  the  mountainous  part  of  the  state,  is  still 
settled,  its  agriculture  Is  confined  to  a  few 
rops  produced,  in  many  cases,  by  primitive 
methods,  and  true  horticulture  is  comparatively  un- 
known over  a  great  part  of  this  vast  area,  although,  as 
shown  in  Isolated  localities,  nearly  all  our  fruits  and 
vegetables  can  be  grown  with  perfect  success.  Within 
the  borders  of  this  mountain  region,  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  state,  are  several  prosperous  Merman  and 
Swiss  colonies,  nearly  every  member  of  which,  with 
characteristic  Industry  and  thrift,  has  possessed  him- 
self, on  some  part  of  his  farm,  of  a  vineyard  and  or- 
chard, and  so  produces  an  ample  supply  of  the  best 
fruits.  Here  and  there  In  other  localities,  enterprising 
individuals  have  demonstrated  the  easy  possibility  of 
producing  orchard  and  garden  products  without  stint; 
but  the  average  farmer  of  the  mountain  region,  as  too 
of  ten  elsewhere,  Is  apparently  eon  tent  to  let  bis  table  re- 
main bare  of  the  best  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  bis  home 
surroundings  are  so  often  bare  of  trees  and  flowers. 

The  public  parks  of  the  state  are  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  those  of  the  city  of  Louisville,  which  was 
itself  without  any  park  system  until  recent  years. 
After  the  passage  of  an  act  providing  for  their  estab- 
lishment, a  board  of  park  commissioners  was  elected  in 
1890,  sinco  which  time  the  development  of  the  park  sys- 
tem has  been  vigorously  prosecuted.  At  the  present 
time  there  has  been  secured  for  this  purpose  a  splendid 
public  possession  of  over  1,100  acres,  composed  of  Iro- 
quois park,  589  acres;  Cherokee  park, 304  acres;  Shaw- 
nee pnrk,  167  acres;  and  the  southern  parkway,  48  acres, 
together  with  a  number  of  small  city  squares.  These 
parks  are  being  improved  under  the  direction  of  the 
most  skilful  landscape  architects,  and  promise  soon  to 
bring  the  city  of  Louisville  to  an  equality  In  this  respect 
with  other  great  cities  of  the  country. 

Of  other  public  grounds  in  which  the  work  of  the 
landscape  horticulturist  is  manifest,  the  two  ceme- 
teries. Cave  Hill,  of  Louisville,  and  that  of  Lexington 
are  perhaps  the  most  notable  examples  in  the  state. 
The  former  comprises  an  area  of  about  300  acres,  and 
Is  xituated  upon  a  beautiful  tract  of  land,  elevated  100 
feet  above  the  Ohio  river.  It  contains  several  beautiful 
lakes,  and  is  especially  rich  in  its  collections  of 
aquatics. 

The  cemeterv  at  Lexington  contalnx  over  100  acres, 
and  was  established  in  1*49.  It  is  exceptionally  fortu- 
nate in  having  been  under  the  same  superintendent 
during  its  entire  history  of  almost  fifty  years,  and  in 
having  the  landscape  method  of  trentmcnt  followed 
from  the  first.  Among  many  Interesting  horticultural 
features,  tho  most  notable  to-day  are  the  magnificent 
old  bur  oaks  and  white  elms,  many  of  which  are  4  or  5 
feet  in  diameter.  Clakenck  \V.  M> 

KENTUCKY  BLUE  GRASS.   Poa  praitmi*. 


KENTUCKY  COFFEE  TREE. 

dentit. 


Vymnocladu*  Carta- 


and  borne  in  elongated  umbels.  It  should  probably  b* 
known  as  CoehUaria  taxatili*.  Four  genera.,  represect- 
ing  4  orders,  have  been  named  after  Johann  Simon  voo 
Kerner,  1755-1830,  Prof,  of  Botany  at  Stuttgart.  Bentham 
and  Hooker  regard  the  cruciferous  Kernera  as  a  sob- 
genus  of  Cochlearia,  in  which  the  stamens  are  longer 
and  bowed  at  the  apex:  pods  turgid;  valves  ' 
vex:  cotyledons  aecntnbent  or  incumbent. 


The  following  species  is  a  compact, 

1  plant  thriving  in  any  light  soil  that  is 


ted  plant 

ately  rich.  It  requires  a  sunny  but  not  too  dry  situation. 
Prop,  by  cuttings,  division  or  seed. 

it.  Mazitilis,  Relchb.  Properly  Cochlearia  saxatilis.  IJea 
Root-lvs.  oblong,  dentate,  ptlose :  stein-lvt.  Un«a»x-uMoiif 
petals  4.  obovate,  2-3  times  as  long  as  the  calyx :  swd«  name*' 
ous.  not  margined.  Eu.  j.  B.  Rgt-LM  and  W.  M 

KERRIA  (after  William  Kerr,  a  gardener  wbo  Intro, 
duced  this  and  many  other  plants  from  China;  not  J. 
Bellenden  Keror  M.  Kerr,  aa  often  stated).  Boi&cnt. 
A  monotyplc  genus,  one  of  the  first  shrub*  brought  from 
Japan;  best  known  by  Its  weak,  slender  green  branrbe*. 
slender  irregularly  toothed  Ivs.  and  large  yellow  fis.  It 
grows 4-8  ft.  high  and  as  broad  as  high,  with  nurn»rout 
short-branched, spread ingstems, attractive  In  win terfroo 
its  light  green  branches,  in  early  June  when  its  blossom* 
appear  In  greatest  abundance;  in  November,  when  tb« 
Ivs.  are  of  a  clear  yellow,  aud  is  not  unattractive  throorb 
out  the  whole  year.  It  is  a  refined  plant  and  deserve* 
free  use  in  ornamental  planting,  either  in  simple  massei 
or  at  the  front  of  a  shrubby  group  or  border.  It  U  not 
thoroughly  hardy  in  all  situations  in  the  northern  stste*, 
the  tips  of  its  branches  often  winter-killing,  which 
causes  it  to  demand  a  well-drained  and  partially  shel- 
tered position.  It  grows  In  any  good  garden  soil.  Al- 
though enduring  sunlight,  it  ia  best  in  partial  shade, 
since  the  Intensity  of  full  sunlight  partially  bleaches  tke 
fls.  It  is  prop,  by  cuttings,  layers  and  root  divisions. 

Japonic*,  DC  (Cdrch&rMi  Jap6mcuM,Thunb.)  Guei 
Fixiwkb.  Japanksb  Kosx.  Fig.  1210.  Lvs.  simple,  al- 
ternate, ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  largely  unequally 
serrate,  1-2  in.  long,  clear  green  above,  i 
•lightly  pubescent:  fls.  abundant,  sol 
led,  1-2  in.  in  diameter. 


srpeiy  unequsnj 
pale  below,  this. 
Iltary,  terminal. 
Ing  in  Jane  aad 


.310.  Kerria  Js 
8howing  single  and  double  I 


CrueiUnr.    Under  this 
cultivate  a  rock  plant  growing  about  4  in.  high,  which 
profusely  all  summer,  its  11k.  being  small,  white, 


or  less  throughout  the  year;  calyx  persistent.  5- 
lobed;  petals 5,  large,  yellow, ovate;  stamens  numerom: 
curpels  5-8,  globose,  distinct.  A. O.  18:425.  F.E.  9:550. 
R.H.  18C9.  p.  293.  S.B.F.U.  II.  337.  On.  21,  p.  275.  - 
Var.  Dor*  pleno,  double,  more  vigorous  and  more  fre- 
quent In  culture  than  the  single.  B.M.  12%.  Vir 
grandiflora,  a  vigorous  form  with  large  fls.  Var.  aaree- 
vittatil  (rttmulis  raritgatU  aNrvi*),  a  dwarf  form,  the 
branches  striped  with  yellow  and  green.  Var.  ugtotrc 
variegiU,2-3  ft.  high,  with  small  green  lvs.  edged  with 

A.  Phklm  Wtha*. 
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KIDNEY  BEAN 


KNIPUOFIA 


Common  name  in  England  for  the 
In  distinction  from  tba  Limn  bean,  the 


shaped- 


VETCH.  Bt*  AntkylU*. 

KINQHUT.  Cart/a  sulcata. 

KIN -KAN.  See  Kumquat. 

KI N  N I K IN  NICK.  Dry  bark  of 
emoked  by  western  Indians. 

KITCHEN  OASDBIT.  See  Vegetable  Gardening, 
Gardens,  and  Horticulture. 

KtEINIA.  Of  the  .1  genera  of  Composites  of  thin 
name,  2  are  referred  to  Poropbyllum  and  Jaumea,  but 
the  trade  name,  will  be  accounted  for 


KNAPWEED.  See  Centaurea. 

KNIGHT'S  STAR.  Uippeaslrum  eguestrt. 

KNIPH07IA  (Jobann  Hieronymus  Kulphof,  1704- 
1765,  professor  at  Erfurt).  LiliAceai.  This  genua  in- 
cludes the  Red-hot  Poker  Plant  (Fig.  1211),  which  Is 
unique  In  ita  appearance  and  one  of  the  most  striking 
plants  in  common  cultivation.  No  one  who  has  ever 
i»een  its  pyramidal  spike  of  btaalog  red  fls.  borne  in  au- 
tumn is  likely  to  forget  when  and  where  be"discovered" 
this  plant.  It  is  herbaceous  and  nearly  hardy  N.,  baa 
sword-shaped  lvs.'J-Ci  ft.  long,  and  several  scapes  4  or 
5  ft.  high  surmounted  by  a  spike  4-8  In.  long  comp 
of  perhaps  100  tubular,  drooping  fls.,  each  1  in.  or  I 
Ions;,  and  fiery,  untamed  red.  A  sky-rocket  Is  not  l 
startling.  By  far  the  commonest  species  is  A",  aloidet, 
which  has  perhaps  a  dosen  varieties  with  Latin  names 
and  twice  as  many  with  personal  names.  All  the  other 
species  have  much  the  same  general  effect,  and  are  of 
interest  chiefly  to  collectors  and  fanciers.  Poker  Plants 
are  hardy  south  of  Philadelphia  when  well  covered  In 
winter,  but  in  the  North  it  is  generally  safer  to  dig  up 
the  plants  in  November,  place  them  in  boxes  with  dry 
earth,  and  store  them  in  a  cellar  in  winter.  In  spring 
in  a  warm,  sheltered,  well-drained  spot, 
with  a  background  of  shrubbery  to  set  off  t  he 


The  genns  is  confined  to  Africa  and  .Madagascar,  and 
nil  but  two  of  the  species  numbered  below  are  from 
south  Africa.  The  plants  seem  to  be  still  better  known 
to  the  trade  as  species  of  Tritoma,  but  the  following  ac- 
count  omits  most  of  such  synonyms.  Bentham  and 
Hooker  placed  Ktilphofla  hi'twuen  Punkla  and  Notoscep- 
trutn.  The  latter  genus  is  not  in  cultivation,  and  Pun- 
kla has  blue  or  white  fls.,  which  colors  are  not  found  in 
Knlpbofla.  Poker  Plants  have  fls.  of  red,  orange  or  yel- 
low. Blandfordla  has  similar  colors  and  agrees  In  hav- 
ing pendulous  tubular  fls.  with  short  lobes,  and  also 
S,  narrow  (vs.,  but  the  stamens  are  fixed  at  the  mid- 
of  the  tube,  and  the  capsule  has  septicldal  dehis- 
cence, while  In  Knlpbofla  the  stamens  are  fixed  under 
the  pistil  and  the  capsule  has  loculicidal  dehiscence. 

Knipboflas  are  often  classed  by  dealers  as  bulbons 
plants,  though  they  bare  only  a  short  rhjiome  and  nu- 
merous, clustered,  thicklsb  root-fibers.  Baker  speaks  of 
the  "raceme"  of  a  Knlpbofla,  but  the  pedicels  are  so  short 
that  the  inflorescence  is  here  spoken  of  as  a  "spike,"  par- 
ticularly as  a  spike  signifies  to  the  popular  mind  a 
denaer  In  dorr  aeence  than  a  raceme.  Most  of  the  spe- 
cies have  been  very  recently  monographed  by  Raker  in 
Flora  Capensie,  vol.  6  and  Flora  of  Trop.  Afr.  vol.  7. 
When  the  height  of  the  plants  is  given  below,  it  refers 
to  the  height  of  the  scape. 

Index  of  names  exclusive  of  those  In  the  supplemen- 
tary lists  (varieties  and  synonyms  in  italic): 

alolden.  1.  eonlUno,  5.  Nelsonl.  4. 

Barrhelll,  3.  glauetsrent,  1  nvtnlit,  L 

L  grandUlora,  1.  paaciflora, ft. 

s. •.  granttU,  1.  Ron  perl,  t. 

10.  Whtlinil.  9  SatauUrtU.  I. 

. ».  Maeowaoil.  s.  Tuektl.  7. 


aloidsa 
Rooperi 

Bnrehaiii 


a.  Length  of  perianth  I  in.  or  i 
B.  Stemlttt  or  nearly  to. 
v.  Form   of  lot. 
acuminate. 
D.  Color  of  Ivt.  dull  green. 

k    Width  of  Ivt.  %-\  in   1. 

is.  Width  of  lot.  \%  in  

DD.  Color  of  Ivt.  bright  green  3. 

OO.  Fort*  of  Ivt.  linear. 

D.  Width  of  lot.  one-tixttenth  to 

one-twelfth  of  an  inch  4.  Nelsoni 

DD.  Width  of  lot.  one-eighth  to 

one -sixth  of  an  ineh   5.  Maoowanii 

BB.  Stem  6-lt  in.  long   6.  < 

aa.  Length  of  perianth  %-%  in. 

b.  Form  of  perianth  subcylindrieal . .  7.' 
BB.  Form  of  perianth  funnel-shaped. 
c.  Width  of  Ivt.  one-eighth  to  one- 
sixth  of  an  ineh   8. 

oc.  Width  of  Itt.  H  in. 

D.  Stamens  \%  timet  at  long  at 

the  perianth   9. 

DD.  Stamens  twice  at  long  at  the 

perianth  10. 

1.  sloldss,  Moeneh  (A'.  Vviria,  Hook.  Tritoma 
Uvdria ,  Ker.).  Rkd-hot  Pokes  Plant.  Poeeb  Plant. 
TobchLilt.  Flame  Flower.  Fig.  1211.  Lvs.  slightly 


pancillora 


glaucous,  2-3  ft.  long,  scabrous  on  the  margin,  acutely 
keeled,  with  30-40  close  vertical  veins:  raceme  dense, 
often  6  in.  long,  2X-3  in.  thick:  upper  fls.  bright  red, 
lower  ones  yellow ;  perianth  cylindrical;  stamens  some- 
times barely  exserted.  F.8.  i:t:  1393.  B.M.  4816:758.- 
Tbe  following  varieties  with  Latin  names  are  in  the 
trade  and  usually  advertised  as  apparent  species  under 
Kulphofla  or  Tritoma.  They  may  be  all  more  or  less 
distinct  hortlculturally.  Anererblooming  kind  is  adver- 
tised in  1900  and  said  to  flower  from  June  to  Deo.  Var. 
caraosa  I*  floured  in  On.  19:286  with  the  fls.  opening  from 
the  top  instead  of  the  bottom,  and  with  red  filaments 
and  yellow  anthers.  Lelebtlin  introduced  it  about  1881 
and  said  it  grew  1K-2  ft.  high,  the  apricot-red  of  the 
fls.  toned  down  by  a  glaucous  bloom,  var.  Ooribunda  Is 
early-flowering,  says  Van  Tubergen.  Var.  glaoca  is  less 
known  than  the  next.  Var.  glaucescena  is  figured  in  On. 
36:727  with  a  spike  9  In.  long,  of  "vermilion-scarlet  fls. 
changing  to  a  more  orange  color.  One  of  the  freest 
bloomers.  Int.  18S9."  Foliage  somewhat  glaucous. 
Var.  gTandiQora,  one  of  the  earliest  Improvements  on  the 
type.  John  Saul  said  it  grows2-3  ft.  high.  Var.  grandi*. 
"The  largest  flowered  of  all;  fls.  red  and  yellow,  6  ft." 
Wnolson.  Referred  by  Kew  authorities  to  var.  maxima. 
Var.  DObWs  is  said  by  Carrlere,  R.H.  1885:252.  to  have 
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860  KNIPHOFIA 

shorter  and  stricter  I  vs.  than  Saundersll,  the  spikes  more 
ovoid,  the  fls.  uniformly  red  and  less  deflexed.  Lvs.  not 
glaucous.  On.  55,  p.  167.  Var.  Baandersii,  In  R.  H. 
1882:504,  Is  shown  with  "red-orange  fls."  in  an  elliptical 
spike  and  said  to  grow  6  ft.  and  more  high.  Woolson 
finds  it  grows  4-6  ft.  high  in  rich  soil,  with  cylindrical 
spikes  18-24  in.  long  and  fls.  often  %  in.  across.  Var. 
serotina  Is  a  late-fld.  form. 
Baker's  treatment  of  the  varieties  Is  as  follows: 

Var.  maxima.  Baker  (A',  and  T.  granditlAm,  Hort.  T. 
Saunderiii,  Uarr. ).  More  robu»t:  lvs.  4-5  ft.  long,  1  In. 
wide:  raceme  and  fls.  longer:  stamens  more  decidedly 
exserted.  B.M.  6R53  (fls.  yellow,  more  or  less  tinged 
red).  K.H.  1882:504  (colored  like  the  type). 

Var.  nobilil.  Baker  ( T.  »6bili*.  Oulll.).  Still  more 
robust:  scape  including  raceme  sometimes  6-7  ft.  long: 
fls.  I  S  in.  long.  K.H.  1885:252. 

Var.  MTOtina,  Hort.  A  late -flowering  form  with  slender 
perianth  1J4  in.  long  and  distinctly  exserted  stajnens. 
Baker  also  mentions  varieties  carnosa  and  glaucesceni 
without  discrimination.  Other  varieties  with  Latin 
names  aro  mentioned  in  On.  36:  727. 

2.  Booperi,  Lera.  Lvs.  4  ft.  long,  scabrous  on  the 
margin,  glaucous.  Later -fid.  than  No.  1:  fls.  paler.  B. 
M.  6116. 

3.  Burchelli,  Kunth.  Lvs.  2-3  ft.  long,  In.  wide, 
smooth  on  the  margin:  spike  6-12  in.  long:  fls.  bright 
yellow,  much  tinged  with  red  when  young.  "A  much 
dwarfer  plant  than  No.  1  and  for  many  purposes 
equally  desirable.  Height  \\$  ft.  Fls.  tinged  green." 
J.  Ii.  Keller. 

4.  Nelsoni,  Mast.  Lvs.  1K-2  ft.  long,  with  athick  mid- 
rib and  recurved  serrulate  edges.  G.C.  HI.  11:561.  On. 
60,  p.  400;  55:1213  (brick-red,  no  trace  of  yellow). 

5.  Macowanil,  Baker.  Lvs.  with  a  thickened  scabrous 
margin,  many  upper  fls.  bright  dark  red.  B.M.  6167. 
R.H.  1879:390.— "A  very  neat  dwarf  species  with  orange- 
scarlet  fls.  in  early  autumn,  1-2  ft."  Woolnon.  K.  coral- 
Una,  Hort.,  B.B.  19:25  (1893),  a  hybrid  between  this 
species  and  A'.  t'earia,  was  raised  by  Deleuil,  of  Mar- 
seilles. Woolson  says  it  grows  1K-24  in.  high  and  bears 
ovoid  spikes  of  coral  red  fls.  all  summer  and  fall.  lie 
says  it  is  good  for  cutting.  A',  corotimanum  of  one  of 
our  nursery  catalogues  is  presumably  an  error  for  A". 
eorollina.  A",  midia  Maeiwanii ,  Hort.  "A  hybrid  be- 
tween K.  aloide*  gmndiflora  and  A*.  Maeotcanii.  This 
is  an  earlier  blooming  sort  than  cither  of  its  parents, 
as  dwarf  as  Macowanil  and  much  earlier  and  more 
brilliant.   Thoroughly  tested."  WooIsoh. 

6.  canlescens.  Baker.  Lvs.  sword  shaped-acuminate, 
broadly  channelled,  not  acutely  keeled  on  the  back,  4-5 
ft.  long,  5-6  in.  wide,  margin  serrulate:  spike  over  1  ft. 
long.  3  in.  thick:  lower  fls.  yellow,  upper  ones  red.  O. 
C.  HI.  6:564.  R.H.  1887:132.-Thls  differs  from  all  de- 
scribed above  in  having  stamens  much  exserted.  On. 
41 :861  Is  perhaps  the  most  artistic  of  all  colored  plates 
or  Kniphoflas. 

7.  Tuckii,  Baker.  Lvs.  cnslform  (linear  In  Nos.  8-10), 
l-M-i  ft.  long,  Hi  in.  wide,  margin  serrate:  spike  very 
dense,  5-6  in.  long:  fls.  yellow,  tinged  bright  red  when 
young.  One  of  the  hardiest. 

8.  paueifldra.  Baker.  Lvs.  1-1?^  ft.  long,  margin 
smooth:  ruccrue  lax  (dense  in  Nos.  9-10),  2-3  in.  long: 
fls.  pale  yellow;  stamens  shortly  exserted,  ns  In  No.  7. 
O.C.  111.  12:65  shows  It  with  only  25  fls.  and  the  loosest 
raceme  of  any  species  hero  described. 

9.  Letchtlinii,  Baker.  Fls.  bright  yellow;  perianth 
more  narrowly  funnel-shaped  than  In  No.  10,  becoming 
*-«in.  long:  scape  speckled  with  red,  sometimes  bearing 
a  bract  4-5  in.  long.  This  and  No.  10  are  from  tropical 
Africa;  the  rest  from  South  Africa.  B.M.  6716.  R.H. 
I  H.Hi.  p.  557.  Var.  dlslaehya,  Baker,  has  a  forked  scape 
and  small  accessory  lateral  raceme. 

10.  oomota,  Hoehst.  Fls.  bright  yellow,  dilated  sud- 
denly at  the  middle,  ]■*  in.  long;  filaments  red;  anthers 
yellow.  B.M.  6569.— This  has  relatively  longer  stamens 
than  any  other  species  and  Is  perhaps  more  conspicuous 
by  reason  of  Its  mass  of  stameus  than  the  outline  of  tho 
spike.   One  of  the  tenderest. 

Supplementary  list  of  Imprrf^tly  known  Latin  names  rep 


KCELERIA 

resenting  kinds  now  advertised  In  America:  K.  hybrid*.  Hort  . 
is  a  trade  name  used  to  include  varieties  with  personal  names, 
of  miscellaneous  or  unknown  parentage  —  if.  in uta tn U .  Hort 
"Height  5-fl  ft."  WooUon.-K.  huzrrii.  Hort.  John  Saul. 
said  "rose-scarlet  without  a  trace  of  yellow."  Dreer,  1900.  says 
it  Is  a  great  Improvement  of  K.  aloldes.  var.  grandiflor&.  to* 
scapes  more  numerous,  often  4H  ft.  high:  spikes  o»er  12  in. 
long:  fls.  rich  orange-scarlet,  shading  to  taltnon  rose  at  the 
edge.— A',  ipeeiita,  Hort.  Van  Tnt>*rgcn  -  A*.  Woddti,  Hort_.  U 
advertised  by  Franceschl,  who  says  it  comes  from  Natal,  and 
has  lemon-yellow  fls.  Not  in  Flora  Capcnsis. 

Twenty  Ave  varieties  with  personal  names  are  advertised  by 
Van  Tubergen  and  Krelage.  How  much  variation  in  babil  and 
season  of  bloom  does  not  appear.  The  color-range  is  about  as 
follows:  dark  brick  red.  carmine- red, coral  red.  scarlet-orange, 
orange,  bronzy  yellow,  deep  yellow,  pure  yellow  and  primrose- 
or  straw-colored.  The  lilaments  may  be  red  or  yellow,  the 
anthers  apparently  sometimes  differently  rolored  from  the  fila- 
ments. Some  hybrids  sre  recorded,  and  some  form  of  K.  aloidea 
is  usually  concerned.  ttr_ 

K0CHIA  (after  W.  D.  J.  Koch,  1771-1849.  professor  of 
botany  at  Erlangen;  wrote  a  flora  of  Germany  and  Switz- 
erland). Chenopodi&rra.  This  includes  a  plant  treated 
as  a  hardy  annual  which  ia  called  the  Mock  Cypress 
or  Summer  Cypress.  J.  Wilkinson  Elliott  aays.  "It 
grows  2-2  X  ft.  high,  resembling  a  small,  closely  sheared 
evergreen,  the  foliage  being  light  green  until  Sepi em- 
ber, when  the  whole  plant  Is  a  solid  mass  of  crimson. 
The  fls.  are  minute  but  countless.  The  plant  die*  within 
two  weeks  after  blooming.  It  germinates  very  quickly, 
even  in  the  warm  spells  of  late  winter."  Elliott  called  it 
the  Mexican  Fire  Plant,  because  the  seeds  were  procured 
in  Mexico.  However,  the  genus  has  no  species  native  to 
the  western  hemisphere.  It  is  probably  this  same  plant 
which  is  advertised  by  Bridgeman  as  Belvidere  A'ocAia. 
There  is  no  genus  called  Belvidere.  The  French  popu- 
lar name  for  this  plant  la  Belvedere,  and  it  is  a  native 
of  Europe  and  northern  Asia.  Bridgeman,  however, 
says  the  fls.  are  yellow,  and  gives  the  height  a*  3  ft., 
while  Voss  (Vilmorin's  Blumengartnerei)  says  it  is  3-5 
ft.  high  or  more.  Voss  advises  a  clay  soil  aud  sunny  posi- 
tion, and  since  it  likes  ■  salty  soil  recommends  that 
about  au  ounce  and  a  half  of  saltpetre  be  sprinkled  over 
each  square  yard  of  soil.  This  plant  is  used  abroad  as  a 
"foliage  plant," because  of  the  vivid  color  of  the  whole 
plant  from  July  to  September. 

The  seed  m  ty  be  sown  indoors  in  April,  and  the  plants 
set  out  in  May,  or  the  seeds  may  he  sown  in  tbe>  open 
ground  about  May  1.  The  plants  should  stand  about  2 
ft.  apart. 

Kochia  is  a  polymorphorus  genus  of  about  30  species 
of  herbs  which  are  oflen  woody  at  the  base:  lvs.  often 
minute  and  narrow,  alternate,  more  or  less  silky,  rarely 
glabrous:  fls.  small  or  minute,  sessile,  solitary  or  clus- 
tered in  the  axils  of  the  lvs.;  calyx  enlarging  into  a 
flask-shaped  body,  which  incloses  the  fruit ;  perianth 
orbicular;  lobes 5,  incurved  and  bearinghorixontal  wings 
on  the  back  or  on  tho  tube  which  are  membranous  or 
ararions,  distinct  or  confluent;  stamens  5;  filaments 
short  or  long  and  compressed ;  stigmas  2,  rarely  3. 

■eoparia,  Schrad.  Mock  Cvpress.  Summer  CrrxMi. 
Erect,  much-branched,  densely  pyramidal  :  branches 
striate,  slender,  and  close  to  the  main  stem :  lvs. 
linear-lanceolate,  ciliate,  2-3  in.  long,  2-4  line*  wide: 
fls.  inconspicuous,  green;  perianth  in  fruit  provided  with 
very  short,  triangular,  pointed  appendages. 

KCELERIA  (Oeorg  Ludwig  Knder,  professor  of  natural 
history  at  Mains,  published  in  1«02  a  description  of  tbe 
grasses  of  Germany  and  France).  GramlntT.  This  in- 
cludes a  tufted,  perennial  grass  sometimes  offered  by  col 
lectors  of  native  plants.  Wilfred  Brotherton  suggests  its 
cultivation  for  ornament  in  dry.  silvery  sand.  It  is  a 
very  variable  plant,  growing  1-2 ft.  high,  erect  and 
unbranched,  and  has  shining  spikes.  The  genua  con- 
tains about  15  widely  scattered  species,  and  its  nearest 
cultivated  allies  are  Estonia  and  Molinia,  which  are  dis. 
criminated  elsewhere.  Important  generic  characters  are 
the  splcate  panicles,  which  are  cylindrical  or  somewhat 
interrupted:  flowering  glumes  more  or  less  h>»lm« 
hcarlous,  blunt,  or  tipped  with  a  mucro  or  rarely  a  short 
awn. 

cristita.  Pers.  Stems  rigid,  pubescent  just  below  the 
panicle :  sheaths  often  shorter  than  the  internodea. 
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Urging  before  each  petal;  stamens  5-8: 
ubosccnt,  becoming  a  3-lobed,  3-eelled 
I,  triangular  pod,  l%-2  in.  long,  usually 


smooth,  scabrous  or  hirsute  :  lvs.  1-12  In.  long,  flat  or 
Involute:  .pikelet*  2-5-fld.  July-Sept.  Widely  distri- 
buted in  N.  Amer.  in  sandy  and  prairie  soil.  B.B.  1:194. 

W.  M. 

KCELREUTEBIA  (Joseph  G.  Kcelreuter,  1733-1806, 
professor  of  natural  history  at  Karlsruhe).  Sapindaettr. 
An  nrlxj  re  scent  genua  of  about  3  species  occurring  In 
China  and  Japan,  one  of  which  is  A  .  panieulata,  a  me- 
dium-sited, irregular,  round-headed  tree,  25-30  ft.  high, 
with  large,  compound,  irregularly  toothed  lvs.,  yellow 
Us.  in  July  and  large,  bladdery  fruits  in  panicles  in 
autumn,  ft  is  hardy  in  Mass.,  although  single  limbs 
are  occasionally  killed  back  in  winter.  It  also  endures 
dry  weather  and  hot  winds  in  the  West.  It  is  of  easy 
culture-,  bat  requires  a  fairly  rich  soil.  As  an  ornament 
it  may  be  used  as  a  single  specimen,  though  not  a  par- 
tieularly  refined  tree,  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  other 
genera  In  the  woody  border.  It  is  prop,  by  seeds,  which  it 
ripens  early  and  freely,  by  layers  in  autumn,  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  branches  in  spring,  and  by  root -cuttings. 

panlcnlats,  Laxra.  (8ap(ndu»  Chi*inti$,  Murr.). 
Varnish  Tunc.  Lvs.  deciduous,  alternate,  12  in.  Ionic, 
unequally  pinnate,  without  stipules;  Ifts,  ovate,  largely 
and  irregularly  dentate,  glabrous,  in  4-7  pairs,  opposite 
and  alternate:  fls.  yellow,  %  in.  long,  In  large,  upright, 
terminal,  many-fld.  panicles;  sepals  5;  petals  3—4,  hy- 
pogynous,  irregular,  each  claw  with  a  scale-like  appen- 
dage, the  disk  enlarging  before  each  petal;  stamens  5-8: 
ovary  oblong,  pub 
bladdery,  Inflated, 

red,  becoming  brown,  borne  in  large,  erect  panicles. 
O.C.  111.2:561.  Gng.  2:353  and  8:219.  On.  32,  p.  378. 

K.  Mptaaata,  F ranch.  A  vigorous  tree.  AO  ft.  high,  with 
doubly  pinnate  lvs.  over  2  ft.  long,  growing  in  W.  China.  R.H. 
lt*W.  p.  3B3.  On.  34.  p.  305.— A*.  Japdniea,  Sleb.  A  more  branched 
form  with  deeply  cot  lvs.  and  smaller  fruit,  bat  not  specifically 
distinct  from  K.  paaleolata.  A.  PHRLPS  WymaM. 

KCENIGA.  SeeAhuum. 

KOHLRABI  (Brnsiiea  oUraetn,  var.  eauto-rapn). 
Pig.  1212.  This  plant  exhibits  a  remarkable  variation 
from  the  normal  form  of  the  specific  type,  as  represented 
by  the  cahbuge.  A  prominent  writer  on  vegetables,  re- 
ferring to  the  botany  of  the  plant,  says :  "  It  comes  be- 
tween the  cabbage  and  turnip."  Had  this  reference  been 
made  to  the  edible  portion  it  would  be  literally  true.  In 
the  turnip  the  edible  part  is  the  swollen  root;  in  the 
cabbage  it  is  the  fleshy  and  tightly  curled  leaves, while  in 
the  Kohlrabi  it  Is  the  globular  enlargement  midway  be- 
tween root  and  top.  This  plant  Is  mainly  grown  for  cattle 
food.  It  is  but  little  known  in  America.  In  Prance  and 
Germany  its  usefulness  is  generally  recognlxed.  In  Italy 
the  partially  developed  stems  are  used  as  substitutes 
for  cauliflower  and  cabbage.  It  is  not  likely  that  as  a 
cattle  food  it  will  grow  in  popularity  in  this  country, 
as  rape  is  better  adapted  for  sheep-grazing  purposes, 
and  turnips  can  be  grown  with  equal  ease  and  kept 
through  winter  with  greater  satisfaction.  Its  treatment 
in  the  garden  is  essentially  that  of  early  cabbage.  The 
plants  are  very  hardy.  For  very  early  crop  it  is  de- 
sirable to  start  them  In  a  hot  bed."  If  properly  hardened 
off,  they  may  be  set  out  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground.  Plant  and  cultivate  like  enrly  cabbages. 
The  seed  of  main  field  crop  may  be  sown  directly  in  the 
hill.  The  rows  should  be  2'*  ft.  apart,  and  the  hills  2  ft. 
apart  in  the  row.  Several  seeds  are  planted  in  each 
hill,  and  all  plants  pulled  out  but  one,  after  danger  of 
destruction  by  flea-beetle  is  over.  Many  growers  in  the 
western  states  follow  this  plan  in  growing  late  cabbages, 
as  well  as  kale  and  brussels  sprouts.  The  seed  may  be 
planted,  according  to  locality,  from  May  in  to  June  20. 
When  the  plants  are  grown  in  the  seed  bed  the  treat- 
ment is  essentially  the  same  as  that  described  under 
CabtxKi*.  In  northern  regions,  only  the  early  varieties 
should  be  grown  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  the  plant 
In  maturing.  No  special  effort  seems  to  have  been  made 
to  develop  many  distinct  varieties  of  Kohlrabi.  The 
two  leading  types  are  the  Purple  and  the  White  Vienna, 
which  mature  sufficiently  for  table  use  In  2!^-3  months 
from  time  of  sowing  seed;  the  common  white  requires 
3-4  months  to  reach  edible  size,  and  much  longer  to  at- 

i  is  largely  grown  i 
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food,  the  culture  of  Kohlrabi  is  not  likely  to  extend. 
Vilmorin  describes  Artichoke-leaved  and  Neapolitan. 
Other  varieties  are  Erfurt,  Goliath,  Green,  Imperial, 
Late  Purple,  Purple  Vienna,  Short-leaved  Vienna,  White 
Forcing,  and  White 
Vienna.  Persons  who  ^ 
like  turnips  will  also 
like  Kohlrabi.  The  al- 
most universal  error 
in  using  it  is  to  allow 
the  tubers  to  get  too 
large.  When  they  are 
partially  grown  they 
are  soft  and  palatable. 
Cabbage  worm  and 
clnbroot  are  the  most 
important  enemies. 
Consult,  also,  Brattita 
and  Cabbage. 

John  Craig. 
Kohlrabi  may  be 
grown,  bunched  and 
put  on  the  market  in 
exactly  the  same  man- 
ner as  early  table  beets 
are  handled.  In  our 
eastern  cities,  where 
the  population  consists 
to  a  large  extent  of 
people  of  German  ex- 
traction. Kohlrabi  for 
table  use  is  in  good  de- 
mand, or  such  a  de- 
mand is  easily  culti- 
vated.  We  find  it  an 

easy  crop  to  grow,  and  invariably  profitable,  simply  be- 
cause few  gardeners  make  a  specialty  of  it.  As  early 
in  spring  as  the  ground  can  be  brought  into  best  shape, 
sow  seed  in  rows  with  the  drill,  the  rows  to  be  about  18 
Inches  apart,  and  afterwards  thin  the  plants  to  stand 
4  to  6  Inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Begin  pulling  and 
bunching  when  the  bulbs  have  attained  a  size  of  2  to  3 
inches  In  diameter.  Make  successions!  sowings  to  keep 
tip  a  continuous  supply  of  the  tender  bulbs.  They  grow 
tough  when  nearing  full  development  and  maturity. 
Plants  often  winter  well  on  their  summer  stems,  and 
seed  may  be  grown  from  them.  t>.  Grrixkr. 

KOLA.  See  Cola. 

KONJAK.  See  Conophallu*  h'onjak. 

KRA0B8IA  (C.  F.  F.  Krauss,  of  Stuttgart,  collected 
plants  at  the  Cape,  and  wrote  on  South  Sea  corals). 
Bubi&cta>.  K.  tanctnlata  is  a  shrub  cultivated  in 
southern  Florida,  bearing  small  white  fls.  in  axillary, 
many-fld.  cymes  Vi  in.  or  more  long.  K.  eoriaeea  of  the 
trade  will  be  found  under  Tricalysia,  an  allied  genus, 
in  which  the  Ds.  do  not  have  a  densely  bearded  throat, 
as  in  Krauss  la,  but  are  quite  glabrous.  Kraussia  has  3 
species  of  shrubs  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope:  lvs. 
opposite,  short-stalked,  entire,  leathery,  elliptical  or 
lanceolate  :  stipules  short,  persistent,  grown  together 
into  a  small  cup:  corolla  broadly  funnel-shaped;  loltes 
5:  ovary  2-cel led:  berry  pea-shBpcd,  1-3-seedcd.  E.  N. 
Reasoner  writes  that  the  Kraussias  have  been  frozen  so 
many  times  in  Florida  that  he  has  never  seen  them  in 
flower. 

lancBolsta,  Sond.  Branches  yellowish,  4-grooved:  lvs. 
lanceolate,  acuminate.  3-3X  in.  long,  8-10  lines  wide: 
filaments  exserted,  nearly  as  long  as  the  anthers : 
stigma  2-cut,  one-third  as  long  as  the  style. 

KRlOIA  (David  Krig  or  Krieg,  an  early  collector  in 
Maryland  and  Delaware).  Comp6»ita.  Five  species  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  annual  and  perennial,  ycl- 
low-fld.  and  sometimes  called  "Dwarf  Dandelions." 
They  differ  from  the  common  dandelion  in  having  a 
pappus  composed  of  both  chaff  and  bristles.  Instead  of 
bristles  alone.  They  are  natives  of  the  Atlantic  states. 
Three  perennial  species  are  cult,  by  dealers  in  natlvn 
plants.  These  have  heads  about  1  In.  i 
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pappus  bristles.  Unlike  the 
plants  do  not  become  weedy. 

A.  Stem  a  leafiest  tcapt,  bearing  1  head. 
B.  Hat  tubert. 
Dandelion,  Nntt.  Height  8-18  in. :  Ira.  lanceolate  or 
almost  linear,  varying  from  minutely  toothed  to  pin- 
natifld.  Apr.-Jnne.  Moist  ground,  Md.  to  Fla.  and  Tex 
—The  only  kind  that  has  tubers. 

BB.  Hot  no  tubert. 
montana,  Nntt.  (K.  Dandelion,  var.  Montana,  Chap- 
man). Height  9-12  in.:  Ivs.  oblong  to  linear,  varying 
from  entire  to  pinnatlfid:  head  smaller  than  in  K.Dan 
delion.  Crevices  of  rocks,  Allogenics,  N.  and  S.  Car. 
and  Ga.-Harlan  P.  Kelsey  writes  that  this  is  an  admir- 
able rock  plant,  thriving  in  any  soil  or  situation,  and 
blooming  profusely  from  March  to  June  or  July.  Prop, 
by  seed  or  division. 

A*.  Stem  JS-lvd.,  branched  above,  bearing  8-6  head*. 

amplexicanlli,  Nutt.  (Cjnthia  Virginiea,  Willd.). 
Height  12-24  in.:  Ivs. oblong  or  oval,  obtuse,  entire  or 
repand  and  denticulate,  or  the  root-lvs.  somewhat  lyrate : 
stem-lvs.  partly  clasping.  May-Oct.  Moist  banks, 
N.  Y.  to  Ga.,  west  to  Colo. 


pot-plant  for  the  house  it  is  a  gem,  making  a  very  hsn^- 
some  evergreen  bush  and  blooming  freely  through  the 


KRYNlTZKIA  (Prof.  J.  Krynitski.of  Cracow).  Dor- 
raginaeeat.  Chiefly  North  American  herbs,  annuals  and 
some  perennial*,  with  small  lis.  nearly  always  white. 
Two  spucies  have  been  listed  in  eastern  catalogues,  and 
are  procurable  from  western  collectors.  The  following 
descriptions  give  some  idea  of  what  the  plants  are  like, 
and  for  specific  distinctions  from  numerous  allies  the 
student  Is  referred  to  Gray's  "Synoptical  Flora." 

glomerita,  Gray.  Biennial,  coarse,  irraylsh  prickly- 
hirsute.  1-3  ft.  high:  lvs.  spatuluto  or  liuearspatulatc: 
lis.  white,  thyrsold-glonierate.  Plains,  along  eastern  base 
of  Rocky  Mountaius. 

barhigera,  Gray  ( Eritr\chium  barbigemm.  Gray) 
Hispid  and  hirsute. 9-12  In. high:  Ivs.  linear:  As. white 
in  solitary  or  panlcled,  elongating  spikes.  8.  Calif. 

KUDZU  VINE.    Pueraria  Thunberglana. 

SUMQUAT  or  KINKAN,  of  the  Japanese,  is  a  dwarf 
member  of  the  citrous  tribe  (Citrnt  Japoniea),  Seldom 
growing  more  than  0  or  8  ft.  high  on  the 
most  vigorous  stock,  and  when  worked 
on  a  dwarf  stock  making  but  a  good- 
sised  bush  ;  but  no  matter  what  its 
size  may  be,  it  freely  produces  very 
pretty  golden  yellow  fruit,  which  is 
very  paistable  either  In  a  fresh  state 
or  preserved.  The  plant  may  be  budded 
or  grafted  on  any  citrus  stock— orange, 
lemon,  lime,  etc.— but  is  most  com- 
monly worked  on  Citrut  trifoliata, mak- 
ing but  a  bush,  eminently  adapted  for 
growing  in  restricted  places,  both  in-  and  outdoors.  As  a 


Mil  The  oblong 
Kumquat  (X  %i. 


spring  or  early  summer,  then  setting  its  Interesting 
fruit.  The  flowers  are  much  like  the  orange,  white  and 
scented,  but  smaller.  The  soil  be«t  adapted  to  the  I 


quat  is  a  light  loam  or  sand ;  it  thrives  tn  any  soil  i 
to  the  orange  or  lemon. 

There  are  two  well-defined  varieties  of  this  specie*, 
the  oblong  and  round  fruited ;  the  oblong  fruit  ( Fur. 
1213 )  Is  about  1%  inches  long  by  1  in  diameter,  ami  all 
the  fruits  of  this  variety  are  almost  of  an  exact  sUe.  not 


so  much  variance  being  noticed  among  them  as  ta 
hens'  eggs.  On  the  contrary,  toe  round  fruits  [Fig 
1214)  are  produced  with  great  difference  in  sise,  varying 
from  H  to  a  full  inch  in  diameter.  There  is  also  some 
difference  in  flavor  and  thickness  of  skin  between  tb» 
varieties,  the  oblong  beinK  more  esteemed.  For  an 
account,  with  illustrations  of  the  two  types  of  Kun 
quat,  see  A.  0.  21:345  (1900).  The  fruit,  when  eaten 
out  of  hand,  is  entirely  consumed,  excepting  the  fr« 
small  seeds;  almost  everyone  tasting  it  seems  to  relMi 
the  combined  flavor  of  skin,  pulp  and  juice.  Its  chn-f 
use,  however,  Is  In  making  marmalade  or  preserve.*. 
The  fruit  is  used  whole  in  heavy  syrup,  and  makes  » 
delicious  dainty.  It  is  also  candied  and  used  in  fine  con 
fectionory.  e.  N.  Rjcamwkb. 

KYDIA  (Col.  Robert  Kyd,  founder  of  the  Calcutta 
Botanic  Garden,  died  1794).  Malvdeeat.  Three  species 
of  oriental  trees,  one  of  whirh  is  cult,  in  S.  PU.  and 


8.  Calif.   K.  catena  has  white  or  pink  fis. 
like  those  of  Hibiscus,  snd  borne  in  long  panicles.  Tbi» 


nus  belongs  to  a  subtribe  characterised  by 
2  or  more  ovules.  Kvdia  has  4-0  bractlets;  A 
none;  Kphasralcea  3.  Kydia  has  fla.  polygamous;  petal* 
5;  stamina)  tube  divided  about  the  middle  Into  5  divi- 
sions, each  bearing  3  anthers,  which  are  imperfect  in  the 
pistillate  lis. 

calyclna,  Roxb.  Tree,  attaining  25  ft.:  Ivs.  4-5  in. 
long,  3  In.  wide,  rounded,  cordate,  palmately  7-nerved. 
mure  or  less  lobed,  mldlobe  longest,  close  felted  be- 
neath ;  petiole  1-2  in.  long: ' 
Tntuiy-fld. 
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LABELIHO.  Fife*.  1215-1218.  The  characters  de- 
manded iu  u  good  plant  label  are  legibility,  convenience, 
durability  ami  a  reasonable  cheapness.  The  purposes 
for  which  labels  are  needed  by  the  horticulturist  may 
be  grouped  *•  follows:  (1)  For  pots,  boxes,  frames  and 
benches;  (2)  for  slock  in  storage  or  transit;  (f)  for 
rows,  plots  or  beds  in  garden,  nursery,  orchard,  etc.; 
(4)  for  individual  trees,  shrubs  and  plants. 

Of  lliu  materials  that  may  be  used  for  labels,  wood 
holds  tiie  first  place,  and  the  soft,  easily  worked  nature 
of  white  pine  makes  this  the  favorite,  though  other 
more  d  arable  woods,  such  as  cedar,  cypress,  spruce  aud 
mulberry,  are  used  to  some  extent.  Machlnetnade,  ready 
painted  wooden  labels  of  convenient  shapes  and  sixes, 
from  4  to  12  inches  in  length,  (see  1,  Fig.  121  are  car- 
ried in  all  stocks  of  gardeners'  supplies,  and  are  in  com- 
mon use  in  all  work  with  plants  iu  pots,  boxos,  benches, 
etc.,und  to  some  extent  in  out-of-door  Hardening;  but 
these  should  not  be  trusted  when  the  label  Is  expeeted 
to  emluro  for  a  considerable  time.  In  the  storage  of 
grafts  and  cuttings  in  pits  or  cellars,  two  of  these  labels 
should  be  written  and  slipped  together  under  the  tie, 
the  outer  one  for  Immediate  reference  and  the  under 
and  protected  one  for  security  when  tl 
defaced. 

Notched  or  perforated  labels  (2.3,  Fig.  1215),  with  or 
without  wires,  are  also  prepared  for  nurserymen's  use, 
those  strut)*  with  soft  copper  wire  belug  the  best. 
These  are  used  In  the  shipping  of  nearly  all  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  here  great  annoyance  would  be  saved  if  all 
names  were  written  distinctly  and  with  a  heavy  impres- 
sion. If  such  labels  are  used  on  stock  after  planting, 
the  grower  shonld  use  great  care  that  stems  and  branches 
are  not  choked  by  the  wire.  The  printing  of  any  de- 
sired names  mny  be  procured  on  order,  effect- 
ing a  great  saving  of  time  and  a  gain  in  dis- 


The  chemicals  should  be  incorporated  with  a  little  of  the 
water,  ami  the  balance  added.  Keep  in  a  glass  bottle 
tightly  corked  and  shake  frequently  while  using,  as  the 
lampblack  tends  to  separate.  The  sine,  cut  in  th«  desired 
forms,  should  be  prepared  by  scouring  slightly  wilh  em- 
ery dust  or  flno  sand  paper.  The  ink  may  be  applied  with 
a  quill  or  coarse  steel  pen,  but  a  fresh  one  will  be  needed 
with  each  batch  of  labels.  Inks  of  an  aqueous  solution 
of  chloride  of  copper  or  of  chloride  of  mercury  are  also 
recommended  for  writing  on  sine,  which  should  first  be 
cleaned  with  a  weak  solution  of  muriatic  acid.  Bichlor- 
ide of  platinum  is  one  of  the  blackest  inks  for  siuc.  A 
slightly  oxidized  zluc  surface  may  be  written  upon  with 
a  soft  lead  pencil,  and  while  the  inscription  will  not  be 
very  distinct  at  first  will  grow  more  so  with  age,  and 
will  endure  for  years. 

A  wired  zinc  label,  as  shown  in  8,  Fig.  1215,  If  exposed 
to  the  wind  will  sometimes  cut  out  the  eye  completely, 
unless  care  Is  taken  to  twist  the  wire  up  tightly.  Strips 
of  sine  five-eighths  of  an  Inch  wide  and  7  inches  long  (9, 
Fig.  1215),  coiled  loosely  around  a  branch,  as  in  No.  10, 
are  the  most  serviceable  form  of  tree  label,  but  even, 
these  should  be  noticed  every  year,  that  they  do  not  be- 
come fastened  into  the  fork  of  a  rapidly-growing  tree. 

For  borders  or  beds  of  herbaceous  perennials,  bulbs, 
and  the  like,  the  label  shown  in  No.  11  Is  excellent  and 
inexpensive.  A  piece  of  galvanized  wire  Nog.  6-8  in  size, 
is  cut  \  %  to  2  feet  long,  bent  to  shape  and  the  written 
zinc  tablet  closed  in.  For  a  more  conspicuous  label,  the 
zinc  may  be  given  a  coat  of  white  lead,  then  one  of  blsck 
enamel  paint,  and  the  letters  ue  traced  in  white.  In  some 
European  botanical  gardens  a  line  tablet  stamped  with 
snnken  letters  brought  into  relief  by  paint  are  used  for 
similar  purposes.  A  sine  label,  with  two  wire  legs  to 


Por  marking  rows,  plots,  etc.,  stakes  should 
be  used  large  enough  to  readily  attract  atten- 
tion and  not  be  broken  over  or  moved  In  eul- 
ti vat  ion.  A  very  serviceable  stake  for  nur- 
aerles,  trial  grounds  and  gardens  is  made  by 
entting  2  inch  pine  or  eyresti  plank  2%  inches 
wide  and  2  feet  long,  pointing  and  giving  two 
irood  coats  of  palut.  Inscriptions  may  be  sten- 
ciled on  these  as  suggested  in  4.  Fig.  1215, 
written  with  a  heavy  pencil,  or  better,  when 
names,  dates  and  list  or  plot  numbers  are 
wanted,  written  on  a  square  of  sheet  zinc  and 
fastened  to  the  face  of  Hie  stake  with  small 
nails.  (No.  5.)  An  sunna!  coat  of  paint 
obliterates  old  lettering  and  preserves  the 
wood. 

A  common  wooden  label  for  borders,  groups 
or  specimen  plants  is  shown  by  No.  0  and  a 
variation  by  No.  7.  The  stakes  should  be  of 
some  durable  wood, and  the  whole  well  painted. 
A  paint  of  pure  lampblack  and  oil  is  the  mo»t 
indestructible  that  we  have,  and  letters  of  this 
will  stand  oat  like  type  after  the  lead  paint 
and  the  very  wood  surface  have  weathered 
away  from  them.  An  effective  contrast  is  ob- 
tained by  painting  the  face  of  the  label  black 
and  doing  the  lettering  in  white. 

For  more  permanent  labels  In  a  variety  of 
forms,  sheet  zinc  has  proved  superior  to  all 
other  materials.  It  may  be  stamped  with  steel 
letter  dies  or  written  upon  with  a  common 
lead  pencil,  but  more  commonly  a  chemical 
ink  is  used.  The  common  formula  for  this  In 
horticultural  books  is  substantially  that  pre- 
pared by  the  French  chemist.  Brainnnt,  In 
1837,  and  Is  as  follows:  Take  two  parti  by 
weight  of  verdigris  (acetate  of  copper),  two  of 
•al  ammoniac  (ammonium  chloride),  one  part 
of  lampblack  and  thirty  parts  of  soft 
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prevent  it  from  turning;  around,  is 
shown  <n  Fig  1210.  It  ciin  l>e  made 
for  about  <rj  per  hundred,  with  the 
face  :<!*  xl'A  iuchs. 

There  are  many  designs  of  expensive 
cast  or  enameled  inetul  or  porcelain 
lands,  that  have  found  little  use  In  this 
country.  A  label  of  slumped  ziuo  of 
English  manufacture  (shown  in  1C, 
Fill.  1215)  la  ouo  of  the  best  garden 
lnbcls.  For  Labeling  specimen  tree 
trunks,  a  sheet  of  zinc  or  copper  with 
•  little  water-ledge  bent  at  the  top, 
painted,  enameled  black  and  lettered 
In  white,  is  about  the  best  thing  wo 
have.  It  should  be  secured  with  cop- 
per tacks,  and  given  occasional  atten- 
tion. (See  No.  13.)  The  white  bronze 
tree  tablets  with  letters  ca»t  In  relief 
hare  so  far  failed  to  secure  genernl  in- 
troduction. A  seriesof  thin  sheet-cop- 
per labels,  to  bewritten  on  with  a  stylus 
against  a  soft,  yielding  surface,  as  a  piece  of  leather,  are 
shown  in  Nos  12,13,14.  These  havo  proved  too  trail  for 
exposed  out-of-door  use,  but  arc  very  good  for  conserva- 
tory plants,  orchards,  etc.,  though  the  inscription  needs 
rather  close  examination.  In  making  copper  labels,  tbo 


1216.  A  metal  | 
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temper  should  be  taken  ont  and  the  metal  folded  on  the 
edges.  A  neat  laliel  for  conservatory  use  i*  made  of 
white  sheet-celluloid  with  a  mat  surface,  as  pencil  marki 
show  very  plainly  on  it. 

Bailey  describes  (in  "Principles  of  Fruit-growing-, 
the  tree  labels  shown  in  Fig.  1217.  "1,  2.  German  label*, 
made  of  glazed  earthenware,  with  the  name 
colored  blue  and  sunken.  Strong  copper 
wire,  coiled,  to  allow  of  the  growth  of  the 
limb,  holds  the  label  to  the  tree.  3,  Cornell 
label,  made  of  wood.  4,  double  wooden 
label,  consisting  of  two  common  wooden 
labela*fa«tened  together.  The  nnrue  is  wi it- 
ten  on  the  outside  of  the  do.ible  Inhel.  ns 
In  any  other  label,  but  it  Is  also  wiltu-n  on 
the  Inside  to  insure  perraaneucA.  When  the 
outside  writing  is  worn  off,  the  label  i> 
opened  and  the  inside  is  still  bright. 
The  label  is  fastened  to  the  tree  by 
a>  tack  or  small  nail,  as  shown  In 
the  rut  at  the  right.  The  Int  el  is 
seen  opened  in  the  cut  at  the  left. 
5,  C,  line  labels,  used  at  the  New 
York  State  Kxperiment  Station, 
Geneva.  The  wire  is  driven  into 
the  tree,  and  the  name  is  written 
or  printed  on  the  sine  with  black 
paint.  7,  common  hand- 
made wooden  tag,  taken 
from  an  old  tree  in  the 
test  orchard  of  tho  late 
Charles  Downing,  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y.  8,  thin  cop- 
per label,  with  the  name 
indented  into  the  metal  by 
the  use  of  a  hard-pointed 
instrument.  Some  metal 
labels  are  liable  to  tear  out 
at  the  hole  when  exposed 
to  winds.  9,  common 
painted  pine  label  used  by 
nurserymen,  and  costing 

(without  the  copper  wire)  about  33  crnts  per 
thousand  for  the  common  site,  which  is  3j* 
inches  long.  10,  Lodrman'a  litbel,  used  scnir- 
whut  at  Cornell,  consisting  of  a  tag  of  sheet  Itsd 
securely  fastened  to  a  coiled  brass  wire.  The 
wire  is  secured  to  the  body  of  the  tree  by  a 
staple  or  screw-eye,  and  it  is  evpectcd  that  ib* 
wire  will  become  imbedded  in  the  trunk  »»  the 
treogrows.  No.  11,  common  sine  laU-1  ortallv.' 
A  good  vineyard  label  is  shown  in  Fig.  121". 
desciibed  by  Bailey  as  follows:  "The  rtrure  n 
Paddock's  vineyard  label  (designed  by  XV.  I'ad- 
dock.  State  Experiment  Station,  Geneva.  N.V.  I. 
The  label  is  a  atrip  of  heavy  xinc  secured  to  s 
stiff  galvanized  wire.  This  wire  or  shank  is 
provided  with  a  book  at  the  lower  end  and  a 
half-hitch  near  its  middle,  so  that  it  can  t«  »e- 
curely  adjusted  to  the  wires  of  the  trellis,  I 
ing  the  label  well  above  the  foliage." 

S.  C. 

LAB  LAB  BEAN.  See  VolickoM. 

LABRADOR  TEA.  See  Udum. 

LABURNUM  (ancient  Latin  name). 
wiW.  Including  I'odocytintf .  (toU'L\tHiu 
Ornamental  shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  ater 
nate  trifolioliate  petioled  lvs.,and  yellow  pspu 
lonaceous, showy  fis.  in  many-fid.,  usually  pen- 
dulous racrmes,  L.nlpiuum  is  hardiest.  /..  ml 
ynri*  Is  almost  hardy  in  M\ss.,  while  /..  <'>tra 
umnirum  is  tender.  They  are  adapted  for  pistil 
lug  on  rocky  slopes  or  in  borders  of  sbrur-ber 
les,  when  they  should  l»e  .tllowed  enough  space 
to  show  to  the  best  ail  vantage  their  grace 
ful,  drooping  racemes  of  golden  lis.,  which  roe 
trnst  with  the  dark  green  foliage.  They  are 
hardly  ever  attacked  by  in*ects  or  fungi.  Th« 
Ivs.  fall  Inte  in  autumn  without  chancing  color. 
They  thrivo  In  any  kind  of  well-drained  soil, 
including  limestone,  and  grow  as  well  ia 
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partly  abided  positions  as  In  sunny  ones.  Prop,  by 
needs,  town  usually  in  spring,  and  also  by  layers  ; 
tbe  vara,  are  mostly  grafted  or  budded  on  seedlings  of 
one  of  the  species.  Three  species  in  8.  Europe  and  W. 
Asia,  often  included  under  Cytlsus.  Lrs.  exstlpulate; 
Ms.  slender-pedicelled,  in  terminal  simple  racemes, 
mostly  pendulous  ;  calyx  2- lipped,  with  obtuse,  short 
lips;  corolla  papilionaceous,  with  the  petals  all  distinct: 
»vavry  stalked:  fr.  a  linear  pod  with  several  seeds,  com- 
pressed, tardily  dehiscent;  seed  without  appendage  at 
the  base.  All  parts  of  tbe  plants  are  poisonous,  espe- 
cially tbe  young  fruits.  The  bard,  tough  and  close- 
jrntlncd  wood  is  susceptible  of  a  very  floe  polish,  and  is 
manufactured  into  various  small  articles.  Consult  6'y- 
tutui,  Gtnista  and  PeiUria  for  names  not  found  in  this 
genus. 

wulgare,  Oriseb.  (L.  anaggroidts.  Medic.  C&H*um 
Lotimnm,  Linn.).  Ooldiii  Chain.  Bean  Tbek.  Fig. 
1219.  Large  shrub  or  small  tree,  to  20  ft.,  with  erect  or 
spreading  branches  :  brancblets  appressed-pubescent, 
grayish  green:  Ivs.  long-petioled;  Ifu.  elliptic  or  ellip- 
tic-ovate, usually  obtuse  and  mncronulate,  glaucous- 
fretn  and  appressed-silky  pubescent  beneath  when 
young,  1-1%  in.  long :  racemes  silky-pubescent,  4-8  in. 
Ionic:  fls.  about  %  in.  long:  pod  appressed-pubescent, 
with  thick  peel,  about  2  in.  long;  seeds  black.  May, 
Jane.  8.  Europe.  Gn.  23,  p.  518;  34,  p.  30,  and  51,  p. 
302. — There  are  many  garden  forms,  as  var.  aCirsum, 
Hort..  with  yellow  foliage,  F.S.  21:2242-43;  Tar.  bul- 
C.  Koch  (ear.  iurolutum,  Hort.),  with  curled 


1219.  Ooldco  Chain.  Laburnum  vulgar*  (X%). 

Ifts. ;  Tar.  Car  lie  ri,  C.  Koch,  with  very  small  and  narrow 
Ifta.  and  long  and  slender  racemes;  var.  pendulum,  C. 
Koch,  with  pendulous  branebes.  On.  25,  p.  522  ;  var. 
qoercilalium.  C.  Koch,  with  slnuately  lobed  Ifts.,  Gn.  25, 
p.  MO  and  34,^  30;  i  a*   se»:nli  folium.  <     K..-h,  w:tJ, 


alpinam,  Griseb.  (C&ti»H»  alp)nu»,  Mill.).  Scotch 
Labdbnum.  Shrub  or  tree,  to  30  ft.,  similar  to  the  for- 
mer: brancblets  glabrous  or  hirsute  when  young:  Ifts. 
usually  elliptic,  acute,  pale  greeu  and  glabrous  beneath 
or  sparingly  hirsute,  dilate,  1-1%  in.  long :  racemes 
long  and  slender,  glabrous  or  apariugly  hirsute:  fls. 
smaller:  pod  thin,  with  tho  upper  suture  winged,  gla- 
brous; seed  brown.  June.  Mts.,  S.  Europe.  B.M.  176 
(as  Vytitut  Lnbumum).  Gn.25,  p.  519  and  34,  p.  30.— 
This  species  flowers  about  two  weeks  later  than  the  for- 
mer, nnd  has  much  longer  and  more  slender  racemes;  It 
also  is  of  more  upright  and  sttffer  growth  and  hardier. 

Watered,  Dipp.  (L.  Pdrksii,  Hort.  C.  alplnusxvul- 
giris,  Wittst.).  Hybrid  of  garden  origin,  but  found 
also  wild.  Lvs.  beneath  and  racemes  sparingly  pubes- 
cent: racemes  long  and  slender:  pod  with  narrow  wing, 
sparingly  appressed-pubescent.-As  hardy  as  L.  alpi- 
num  and  sometimes  considered  to  be  a  variety  of  that 
species. 

Adaml,  Klrchn.  {C.  Adami,  Poit.  C.  Labdrnum  pur- 
purtlscens,  Loud.  L.  vulgdrext'ytitu*  purpirtus). 
Probably  graft-hybrid,  originated  at  Vitry,  near  Paris, 
about  1826.  Uablt  aud  foliage  usually  almost  like  L. 
vulgar*,  but  fls.  dull  purplish,  rarely  yellow;  sometimes 
bearing  a  few  branches  with  tbe  lis.  and  Ivs.  of  Cj/Hmub 
purpurtn*.  A  very  interesting  form,  but  of  less  orna- 
mental value.  B.R.  23:1905.  B.H.  21:16-18.— Mnch  dis- 
cussed by  Darwin  and  others  as  an  example  of  graft- 
hybridism. 

L.  Caram4nicum.  Benin.  A  Hook.  (Podocytisus  Caramanl- 
eus.  UoU*.).  Erert  shrub,  to  4  ft.,  much  resembling  in  foHsiro 
and  habit  the  Cytisus  aessilifollns,  with  long  and  slender  ter- 
minal upright  racemes.  Jnly-Sept.  Asia  Minor.  K.H.  1881. 
p.  tlO.-L.  fragrant,  Oriseb..  L.  ramentaceum,  C.  Koch,  and 

A.  Wtldem,  Larall.-Petteria  ramentaeea. 

Alfred  Behder. 

LABYB.INTH8  or  mates  are  still  kept  up  in  some  Old 
World  gardens  as  relies  of  the  past.  They  were  popu- 
lar in  tbe  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Fig. 
1220  is  the  plan  of  an  English  Labyrinth  of  two  centu- 
ries ago.  it  would  be  vandalism  to  destroy  so  fine  an 
example  of  a  style  of  gardening  no  longer  fashionable, 
but  folly  to  copy  it  in  a  modern  garden.  Maxes  are 
made  of  clipped  evergreens  of  various  kinds. 

LACUNA  (one  of  tbe  names  of  Helen,  wbleh  Llndley 
states  may  be  applied  to  this  plant  on  account  of  its 
beauty,  a  compliment  which  the  plant  does  not  at  all 
merit;  bnt  be  adds  it  msy  also  be  derived  from  l/akl*,% 
cleft,  alluding  to  tbe  divisions  of  the  lip,  but  this  deri- 
vation is  Impossible).  Orehid&ccm.  A  little-known  ge- 
nus containing  only  2  species  inhabiting  Central  Amer. 
Pseudohulbavratber  long,  ovoid,  smooth  at  first:  Ivs. 
large,  ellipUc-poiuted  and  contracted  into  a  petiole,  pli- 
cate venose:  raceme  pendent  from  tbe  base  of  tbepseu- 
dobulbs,  loose,  bearing  up  to  10  medium-sized  fls.: 
sepals  and  petals  nearly  equnl,  elliptical,  half-spread- 
ing; labellum  equaling  the  petals,  articulated  to  the  base 
of  the  column,  clawed,  with  the  lateral  lobes  incurved, 
terminal  larger,  spreading  and  narrowed  at  the  base  to 
abroad  claw:  column  rather  long, winged,  hooded  at  the 
top;  pollinla  2  on  a  simple  stipe. 

Tbe  plants  should  lie  grown  in  baskets  or  on  blocks 
of  wood  IlkeStanhopeas:  if  rotted  tbe  racemes  are  likely 
to  hury  themselves  in  the  soil.  At  the  end  of  October 
water  should  be  almost  entirely  withheld  for  a  few 
weeks.  Tbe  flower-stalks  appear  in  spring. 

bicolor,  Lindl.  Racemes  drooping,  about  18  in.  long, 
bearing  9  or  10  its.  Tbe  fls.  are  greenish  yellow,  covered 
externally  with  short  hairs;  petals  with  :i  purple  streaks; 
labellum  hairy,  spotted  wilh  purple.  Discovered  about 
1843  in  Guatemala,  atan  elevation  of  7,000  ft.  B.R.  30:50. 
-  Var.  gUbrata,  I*em.  KIs.  everywhere  nearly  glabrous, 
creamy  white.  Not  in  the  American  trade.  l.H.  1:33. 

spectAbilis,  Reirhb.  f.  Fls.  about  1  In.  in  dinm.,  whit- 
ish, suffused  with  pink  and  speckled  with  purple; 
sepals  concave  orbicular ;   petals  smaller  connivent. 

B.  M.  6516.  — Far  more  handsome  than  tbe  former,  but 
not  advertised  in  America. 

Hxinkich  1 
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lKO.  The  mut  on  St.  Catherine'*  Hill.  Winchenter.  Knetand. 

t  ■.'■::>  ■■>  |.!an  wade  is  itii»    is-,.  T-abyrinO-s.  p..*r,:v> 

LACHENALIA  (Worn,  r  ,1..  I.-,,  h.  „al.  1 7:n,  Wi.  pp.. 
fmsor  of  U.I  any  itl  H  i  -  <  I  : .  f.i'i-h;,  ,  f\n:  t  iiwsj.ic*. 
I.achrnultas  .Tic  ]_'JIi  n  r  •■  i':pe  t.y.b-i  that  hi.-  i-s  L I  >• 
flowered  in  11  <■.>'•  I  L'riTtif.xii-c  iii  »•«!  Iv  spring  or  even  in 
win'er.  They  lu»v<<  a  remarkable  range  "f  clnr,  ami 
u  1;  li  g mh|  niRnageinen*.  ni.r.'  he  kept  i n  -m  ;s t *  r u •  •  *  ]  t •  ■■■ « * t j - 
ditinn  fi>r  twi.  tni.ntlis  or  nn-re.  Tie  m  niv  ^ -i  with 
I.ell-liaped  tl  m-tts  a:i'l  !».Tiie  in  w L ;  ■  1 1  1 1 1 » •  flowers  urn 
a  1 1  tin  i'.'  ur  h-  -  4  ,  hut  tli,-  favorpe  t  y  pes  are  t  he  Inns, 

eylmdrfiil.  [ i ■  ■  :i •  1 1 1 1 •  -i  -:  il  nv > ■     ^^  1 1  f j  the  l.-.|ii.,-i'  red  ami 

yellow  <•..:  ,r-.    i  >1  fir      v,  «,        ii  •»        .oil"..,  the 

in'.-'  p  ■  1 1 ,  i  j :  i  r-  !>•  r.Lt  I. .' r,  pa  r'  e-i  ar  ;.  ii,  v.Lr  .V.  ;'- 
."'iil  ur:  I  "KIl'.'  <iJ  1  I:  i-  r-'-  «  11 1  form*  iflli  p  •■  rv  , ,  ,i|  ji:ni,-H. 
/.,  /'•  n-liil'i  i  h  perhaps  s.  i:it-<1  :n  popi:  I  nil  v  .  tin-  re-'  h.- 
in  :  ki...wn  l  - 1 .  ■  r  i  T  j.-  tn  I. nib  fanner-:.  (,aeheii  tl  in-  are  very 
>lMiii.'t  iti  i  .-1i.i-:t.L'  1 1 1 1 1 1  i;"!irri,l  appearanr",  T'o-y  si-n- 
ll  I '  c  I .  a  v  e  J  ]r  a  v.  -  h  i  ^ .  -n  i.  ■ '  1 1  ii-'  s,  a  i  f  i  '"  i }  I  l  ,  r.'i  r"  I  y  1  ,  a i"  t 
1 1n-  I. ii  I  lis  an.  (•  Mm.--.  tane  a-ed.  me)  Li!k.iii  1  .   I  in.  thi.-k. 

An  exceptionally  strong  bulb,  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  send*  up  3  or  4  erect  flower-stalks  9  In.  high, 
with  Hit  many  a*  40  flowers,  each  1-1 X  Id.  long.  Under 
careless  treatment  tbe  leaves  and  flower-stalks  arts 
weaker,  and  bear  perhaps  0-12  flowers.  Lachcnaliass  are 
flno  subjects  for  hanging  baskets. 

Thin  genus  is  alaointeresting  when  studying  the evolu- 
tlon  of  the  perianth.  In  our  common  lilies  the  6  seg- 
ments arc  all  the  same  site  and  all  colored  like  petals. 
Lnchenalia  has  only  1  species  in  which  the  segments 
are  practically  equal.  The  others  vary  wonderfully,  but 
usually  the  inner  segments  are  longer,  and  sometimes 
the  outer  segments  are  small  and  more  or  less  greenish, 
thereby  suggesting  tbe  division  of  perianth  into  calyx 
and  corolla.  The  genus  is  monographed  in  English  by 
Baker  In  the  sixth  volume  of  Flora  Capensis.  which 
contains  all  tbe  Cape  bulbs  and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  bulb  specialist. 

It  should  encourage  the  amateur  to  know  that  the  re- 
cent improvement  of  Lachenaliaa  is  largely  due  to  two 


«oni,  the  &mt  aod  cce  of  Lb* 
best  hybrids,  was  rusitd,  u  i 
in  a  greenhouse,  but  in  a 
homo  window,  by  tbe  Her 
John  Nelson.  Kour  fine  hy- 
brids, raided  by  T.  H  Mar-fc. 
are  shown  in*  (in. 
where  their  parentage  i. 
given.  L.  Xtltuni  h  a.*  pliy»o 
an  important  part  in  i:w 
production  of  these  b\  briJ-. 
Knl.y,  Caw  ton  tiem.  Litti- 
Beauty  and  Topar,  ail  of 
which  arc  in  tbe  trade. 

W.  M. 

It  is  we)]  to  make  unr  ivb 
of  it.  planting  Freopias  std 
Ltichenalias   together.  f-Li 
are  planted  in  a  6  Inch  put. 
in  good   rich   lonm.  Tfcev 
probably  do  as  well  wiih<ni": 
leaf  soil,  if  the  drainr.gr  l» 
good.    They  are  stonni  lt>  a 
well  protected  eoldfratne  on 
til  Into,  in   November,  bit 
might  l«i  kept  longer.  **  » 
pinch  of  frost  will  not  bint 
thetu.  After  they  are  bmnvk: 
into   tlio    greenhon>e.  «nS 
make  good  growth,  pier."., 
of  water  may  be  given,  sr. I, 
occa«ionally,  liquid  nu:ir.. 
A  night  temperature  of 
K.  will  ho  found  about  right, 
hut  they  scarcely  bear  for 
eing    until    the  tto-jtr.ni 
srap*>s  show.    If  forced  tv- 
fore  the  luiil*  «  Ll>w,  the  t.'.s 
fn    are   nfi<  ti  inalfonr.rt!. 
With  2Y">d  tiiatinL-'  merit  (li-- 
remain  in  t.li.otn  from  sis  t . 
eight  week*. 

After  1. looming,  the  p'ncrh 
sljonhl  he  <-fX  I'll  a  *bt!f  in 
ii  light  p<j«itin[]  and  watered  tis  carefully  n,  before  iU 
»d cm nning  M-'i-i'ti.  Iv-  water  being  given  «s  .sign,  .if  tev 
lilrtty  nppear;  v i/  .  di^eol. n ed  leav  es  iirnl  withered  *.>.•*■ 
cr  stetn«.  When  thnnnighly  riprned,  ttiey  are  sti>r,  .1  :r\ 
the  p"t s  lin  y  have  g- awn  in  mul  kept  <(ii ite  dry  nt:i. I  :  :f 
t:n.i:th  <if  Angii«t.  They  imat  he  rep.itted  thfri-  If  Lf 
elunire  drip  ohfitild  stiike  the  soil,  the  plant'  miT  I  «• 
fiMind  -  tin  ting  I  ii  1 1.  gruwtti ,  The  t'ii  l!is  imiit  iply  rjp^: . 
inure  than  duiiblilig  in  n  .season,  Fully  one-third  ft  t\  + 
e\t:-a  tmihs  will  lie  «erv)cealde,  "lid  still  more  w. 
iiuike  hhinm  <.f  h^s  decrintti v<j  value.  There  are  mi" 
ni.ire-linlli'i  ts-ul,,,-),  ,-uti  he  sown  on  the  boHon  .-'f 
rur-iafinii  or  violet  benches,  a  large  number  mali-i  f 
g.ii.d  s::'.eil  Imlhs  in  one  season.  Seeds  of  I.a.-r 
germinate  readilv  in  n  few  weeks,  and  wilii  rr^od 
in. 'lit  many  seedlings  will  bloom  before  going  to  n  >». 
i'i  me  opinion  of  the  writer,  L.  Xel.K.ni  is  sii,;  ....-» 


saii^r.i.-tory  kind  to  grow, 


T.  D.  n.v 


isnrx. 

orchloides,  2. 
pallida.  8. 
penduls.  4. 
pustnlata,  7. 
qoadrloolor.  6. 


retl. »«.  L 
rahlds.  5. 

tricolor.  B. 
nnifolla.  0. 
vi 


aurea. «. 
Aarelisna,  4. 

Cnmmi,  6. 

ftlaaeina,  3. 
uteola.  6. 
Nelsonl.  S. 

A.  Bate  of  perianth  oblique  

AA.  Bate  of  perianth  equally  rounded. 
B.  form  of  perianth  more  or  Ut$  cylin- 
drical. 

0.  fit.  all  ereet  or  at  mott  tprrad- 

D.  Jjtngth  of  perianth  4  lines. . . . 
DD.  Length  of  perianth  6-9  li  net . . 
cc.  fit.  drooping  or  pendulous,  at 
leail  the  lower  onet. 
D.  Inner tegmtnt t tearetlu longer 
than  the  outer   4. 


ordiJoidea 
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DD.  Inner  segments  g~S  lines 

longer  than  the  outer   5.  robida 

DDD.  Inner  segments  3-4  lines 

longer  than  the  outer.  C.  tricolor 

BB.  Form  of  perianth  bell-shaped. 

C.  Lvs.  pustulate.  I.e.. covered  with 
blister-like  elevations. 

D.  Inflorescence  spieale   7.  pnitulata 

DD.  Inflorescence  racemose   8.  pallida 

cc.  Let.  not  pustulate   9.  anltolta 

1.  reflsxa,  Thunb.  Lvs.  clasping  the  base  of  the  stem 
for  1-2  in.:  spike  usually  few-fid.:  fls.  all  erect  or 
spreading,  yellowish. 

2.  arehioldu,  Alt.  Lvs.  strap-shaped,  often  spotted, 
1  in.  wide,  clasping  the  base  of  the  stem:  Ms.  white, 
yellow.  red  or  blue.  B.  M.  Kit  and  1269.  L.  B.  C. 
1 1 : 107*3  (as  /,.  mulabilis).  "The  most  striking  color 
forms,"  says  Baker,  "are  atroviolaeea,  hvaclnth  blue; 
▼irenti-tUva,  trrecnish  yellow,  and  matabflii,  inner  seg- 
ments dull  yellow,  lipped  red-brown." 

3.  jrlaucln*,  Jacq.  Lvs.  as  in  No.  2:  fls.  long,  white' 
red.  yellow  or  tinged  blue.  B.M.  3552  (wonderfully 
varied  In  color).  B.K.  16:1350  and  23:1915. 

4.  pwodnlft.  Alt.  Bulb  glolK.se,  about  1  in.  thick: 
peduncle  6-12  in.  long,  more  robust  than  in  Nos.  5  and  6: 
raceme  few-  or  many  nil..  2-6  in.  long,  all  except  the 
upper  fls.  more  or  less  nodding:  outer  segments  yellow, 
p  issing  upwards  into  red.  not  spotted;  iuner  bright  red- 
purple  at  the  tip.  B.M.  590.  On.  18:241;  23,  p.  142;  33, 
i>.  219.  and  45.  p.355.  F.  1871 :2(i5.  V.  8: 172.  Var.  Aura- 
Ilia*  lias  outer  segments  red.  barely  tipped  yellow:  inner 
ones  tipped  green.  K.H.  1890:396.  U.C.  III. 23: 195. 

5.  robida,  Jacq.  Bulb  about  %  In.  thick  :  peduncle 
6-9  in.  long:  lvs.  spotted:  raceme  6-20  rid.:  outer  seg- 
ments bright  red.  tipped  green  ;  inner  ones  yellow  be- 
low the  tip. 

6.  tricolor,  Thnnb.  Lts.  often  spotted  :  lower  fls. 
nodding  ;  outer  aegrncuts  yellow,  tipped  green  :  inner 
purplish  red  at  the  tip.  L.B.C.  8:76".  B.M.  82.  P.  1871: 
265.  On.  18:241  and  47,  p.  163.  Var.  qoadrieolor  (L. 
qnadricolor,  Jacq.j,  perianth  with  tred  base  and  green- 
ish yellow  middle;  outer  segments  tipped  green;  inner 
ones  tipped  red-purple.  L. B.C.  8:746.    Var.  IntOoU  (L. 


1231.  Lacbcnalia  Nclsoni  (X  '«). 


lutiola,  Jacq.),  perianth  lemon-yellow,  tinged  green 
towards  the  tip.  L.B.C.  8:734.  P.S.  18.- 1873.  B.M.  1704 
and  1020.  Var.  Inteola  maculata  ( L.  Inteola  maculata, 
Hort. ).  differs  from  the  preceding  in  bavitut  spotted 
foliage.  Var.  MtUaoni  (L.  XHsoni.  Hort.).  Pig.  1221. 
Perianth  bright  yellow,  both  series  of  segments  faintly 
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tinged  green.  On.  49.  p.  470.  Gng.  5:262.  J.  H.  III. 
30:231.  Var.  auxea.  Hook.  [L.  a  urea,  Llndl.),  peri- 
anth bright  orange-yellow.  P.  1871:265.  B.M.  5992.— 
"The  varieties  are  connected  by  intermediate  stages. 
Several  hybrids  between  L.  pendttla  and  the  varieties 
of  L.  tricolor  are  in  cult.,  the  finest  of  which  is  //. 
Cammi,  Hort.,  which  combines  the  bright  yellow  fls.  of 
L.  aurea,  with  the  habit  of  L.  pendula." 

7.  postulata,  Jacq.  Lvs.  lanceolate  :  fls.  white  or 
faintly  tinged  red.  B.M.  817.  Perhaps  synonymous 
with  No.  8.  Var.  violaeea  is  cult. 

8.  pallida.  Alt.    Lvs.  strap-shaped  :  fls.  white;  outer 
segments  tipped  green.  B.M.  1372. 

9.  onifolia,  Jacq.  Differs  from  all  described  above  in 
having  only  one  leaf,  which  is  linear  to  awl-shaped,  and 
has  a  band  of  brown  at  the  base:  fls.  white,  or  more  or 
less  tinged  with  red  or  blue.  B.M.  766. 

Is.  eiridis,  Thnnb..  Is  Dipeadl  fllamentosnm.  which  is  distin- 
guished rrom  the  sixties  of  Lachenalla  by  having  3-8  lvs., 
which  are  linear:  raceme  very  lax:  Us.  bright  green.  Cape. 
Id  Dipeadl  the  outer  segment  a  usually  have  a  tail,  which  Is  lack- 
ing in  Lachenalla;  and  the  seeds  of  Dipcadi  are  atrongly  com- 
pressed, while  in  Lnchenalia  they  are  obovoid  or  globose.  D. 
virlde  la  disiingnWhcd  from  all  other  species  In  its  genus  by 
the  onter  segment*  being  falcate.  tt-U  lines  long,  distinctly 
longer  than  tlieitiuer  nuet,  which  are  eonnlvent :  lvs.  linear,  not 
crUped,  3-fl  Hues  broad.  xy_  jj. 

LACT0CA  (from  the  old  Latin  name  lac  ;  referring  to 
the  milky  Juice).  Compisitir.  Lettuce.  A  well  known 
genus  of  hardy  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  mostly  native 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  More  than  200  specific 
names  have  been  given  to  the  genus,  probably  half  of 
which  are  synonyms  with  but  only  8  or  9  known  in  cult., 
and  these  are  doubtless  forms  of  but  2  or  3  species. 
Plants  2-4  or  more  feet  high,  with  alternate,  variously 
shaped  lvs.  and  small-panicled  heads  of  yellow,  white  or 
blue  fls.  Only  1  species  is  to  be  found  in  the  American 
trade,  though  wild  plauts  of  other  species  are  often  , 
gathered  for  medicinal  purposes  or  used  as  a  salad.  All 
of  the  species  possess  narcotic  and  sedative  properties, 
the  sedative  known  as  lactiicarlum  or  lettuce-opium, 
being  obtained  principally  from  the  European  species, 
L.  rirosa.  l/ettuce  has  been  known  and  used  as  a  salad 
from  a  very  remote  period.  It  is  said  to  have  served  at 
the  tables  of  Persian  kings  400  B.C.  See  Lettuce. 

aativa.  Linn.  Lettuce.  An  annual  plant,  not  known 
in  the  wild  state  but  generally  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated from  Is.  Scariola,  Linn.,  in  Asia.  There  are 
many  garden  varieties  assuming  an  endless  variety  of 
forms  but  which  may  bo  divided  into  4  quite  distinct 
types. 

Var  capltita,  Hort.  (L.  capilita,  DC).  Cosmo* 
Cahhaue  Lettuce.  Lvs.  entire  or  sparingly  dentate, 
broad,  rounded,  yellowish  or  brownish  green,  more  or 
less  wrinkled  and  in  some  garden  varieties  much  curled, 
spreading,  6-14  in.,  usually  quite  compact. 

Var.  intybaoea,  Hort.  [L.  intybacea,  Jacq.  L.  quer- 
c\na.  Linn.  I.  Cut-leaved  Lr-rrucE.  Lv».  0-10  In.  long, 
deeply  and  irregularly  cut  on  the  edges, loosely  spreading. 

Var.  Roman*,  Hort.  Cos  Lettuce.  One  to  2  ft.  high : 
lvs.  entire  or  sparingly  dentate,  much  longer  than 
broad,  quite  erect,  forming  a  cylindrical  or  conical- 
shaped  plant. 

Var.  anpustana.  Hort.  (L.  angustann.  Hort.).  Lvs. 
1-2  in.  wide,  6-12  in.  long,  entire,  slightly  spreading  in 
habit. 

Is.  Canadensis.  Mnn.  Biennial.  4-0  ft.  high  :  Its.  entire  or 
nearly  no  Wild,  plants  often  gathered  for  salad.  —  L.  perennis. 
Linn.  Html  perennial,  <  ft.  high:  lvs  k-10  In.  long,  deeply 
cut:  fls  large,  purple.  Native  of  Kn— />.  Scarinla,  Linn. 
I'Rirm.v  Lettuce.  Annual  or  biennial,  sometimes  U  ft.  high: 
lvs  l-'J  in.  wide.  4-6  in.  long:  lis  yellow.  Inroii-ph-uoun-  Int. 
from  Old  World,  and  now  a  widely  distributed  weed. 

H.  C.  IKI8H. 

LADB0HEB.  The  Ladrone  or  Mariana  Islands  (Pig. 
12221  lie  nbout  1.200  miles  east  of  the  Philippines.  The 
seventeen  islniid*  contain  about  4110  square  miles.  Guam 
is  the  southernmost  of  the  islands,  and  is  about  as 
large  as  all  the  rest  together.    It  is  600  miles  from  the 
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northernmost  of  the  group.  The  Ladrones  lie  in  an 
Almost  straight  line  north  and  south.  They  were  cap- 
tured from  Spain  in  July,  181M,  anil  Guam  was  retained 
by  the  United  States  chiefly  as  a  coaling  station. 

The  Ladrones  were  discovered  in  1521  by  Magellan 
In  the  first  voyage  round  the  world.  They  were  the 
first  islands  in  tho  Pacific  to  comu  into  continuous 
contact  with  European  civilization.  The  aboriginal 
race,  the  Cbaraorros,  is  extinct,  and  was  replaced 
chiefly  by  Tagals  from  the  Philippines.  These  have 
deteriorated. 

The  chief  settlement  is  Agana,  on  the  island  of  Guam, 
which  contains  u  majority  of  the  population  of  the 
whole  group.  Tho  Spaniards  had  but  one  mail  a  year 
between  the  Ladrones  and  the  Philippines. 

The  Ladrones  are  well  woodod,  but  the  originul  flora 
has  almost  vanished.  None  of  the  Pacific  islands  pos- 
sesses any  metal,  or  any  native  mammal,  save  a  kind 
of  bat. 

The  Ladrones  ore  sold  to  have  a  more  agreeable 
climate  than  is  common  within  the  tropics.    There  is 
at  all  times,  but  a  so-called  -dry  i 


from  June  to  Sept.,  during  which  time  the  northeast 
trade  winds  prevail.  The  rainfall  Is  in  most  places 
abundant.  The  highest  part  of  Guam  is  1,500  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  Ladrones  have  exported  no  fruit  to  speak  of. 
Ooeoanuts  and  bananas  arc  perhaps  the  chief  fruits. 
Guava  figs  and  breadfruit  grow  Well.  Other  products 
are  rice,  sugar,  indigo,  arrow-root,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
even  wheat. 

One  of  tho  best  recent  accounts  of  the  Lndrone 
Islands  is  in  Applctou's  Annual  Cyclopedia  for  1898. 
For  maps  of  the  Ladrones,  see  Century  Atlas,  and 
Overland  Monthly  33:92.  For  references  to  recent  lit- 
erature, see  the  Cumulative  Index  of  Periodical  Litera- 
ture. There  is  a  book  on  the  history  of  the  Ladrones 
written  in  Spanish.  It  is  an  octavo  of  210  pages  pub- 
lished at  Granada  in  1880.  and  entitled  Historia  de 
las  islas  Marianas.  The  author  is  Luis  de  lbanez  y 
Garcia. 

LADY'S  EARDROPS.  Short-flowered  Fuchsias.  L. 
Garten.  Phalari*  arandinaren.  var.  pieta.  L.  Mantle. 
Alchemilla  vulgaris.  L.  Slipper.  Cypripedium*  L. 
8mock  or  Meadow  Cress.  Cardumint  pmteiiti*.  L.  Tres- 
ses. Spiranthrs. 

LSLIA  (meaning  uncertain).  OrrhidAcrtr.  A  useful 
and  attractive  genus  of  orchids,  mostly  with  large, 


showy  fls.  borne  singly  or  In  2-  to  many-fid. 
which  arise  from  the  top  of  1-2-lvd.  pseudobulbs.  The 
plants  greatly  resemble  Cattleyas,  ami  differ  only  by  tl* 
presence  of  8  perfect  pollen  masses  instead  of  4,  a*  in 
Cattleya.  Lvs.  oblong,  coriaceous  or  fleshy,  not  plicate 
pseudobulbs  terminating  the  annual  growth,  ovate,  cU 
vate,  fusiform  or  stem-like,  long  or  short,  consisting  of 
1  to  several  thickened  internodes,  or  of  {.lender  and 
quill-like  form  with  merely  a  small  bulbous  swelling  at 
base,  sheathed  with  sca'es  and  bearing  I  or  2  lvs.  at 
the  summit :  sepals  subequal,  free,  spreading  ;  petal, 
and  sometimes  longer,  spreading;  all  usually 
s:  labellum  free  from  the  base  of  the  column,  more 
distinctly  3-lobed,  the  lateral  lobes  short,  erect, 
folding  over  tho  column;  middle  lobe  long,  expanded, 
lanceolate-ovate,  etc.:  column  concave  in  front,  and 
thus  narrowly  2-winged  on  the  edges:  pollinia  8.  4  it 
each  locule:  scape  terminal,  long  or  short,  bracted. 

The  genus  contains  about  30  species,  dispersed  in  the 
maritime  provinces  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala  and  in  S 
Brazil.   No  species  is  common  to  the  two  widely  sepa 
rated  regions.    A  single  species,  /,.  monophylia,  in 

habits  the  mountains  of  J» 
maica.  In  their  native  homes 
the  plants  are  often  foand 
clinging  to  bare  rocks  and 
trees,  where  they  are  exposed 
to  the  full  force  of  the  tropi 
cal  sun,  and,  in  the  wet  m-s 
son,  to  daily  drenching  rain*. 
Some  of  the  species  grow  at 
great  altitudes.  Thus.  L.  a* 
tli»H</li»,v»r.  ftirtMraeta,  I* 
always  found  in  alpine  re 
gions  at  elevations  of  T.f**'1- 
8,500  ft.  For  a  list  of  culn 
vated  kinds,  see  K.  A.  Rolfr. 
0.0.111.7:107.256.  333,1V. 
and  8:241,  652. 

Lelia  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  groups,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Group  I  (species  1-10).- 
Pseudobulbs  rounded,  piri- 
form or  ovate.  The  plant* 
of  this  section  are  medium 
sited,  with  the  pseudobulbs 
term  I  nail  n  g  each  year', 
growth  sessile  at  Interval* 
on  the  rhizome,  and  sheathed 
nt  least  at  first  with  bract 
leaves.  The  scape,  except  :n 
//.  grandillora ,  is  long  and 
slender,  erect,  nodding  or 
sub-horizontal,  and  bears  a: 
its  end  1  or  2  fls.  [L.  ancrpx),  or  a  raceme  of  2-7  C« 
{L.  alhidn).  L.  grandi/lora,  placed  here  on  account  ot 
Its  thickened  pseudobulbs,  bears  greater  resemblance  u 
the  members  of  the  next  group. 

Group  11  (species  11-13).  — Pseudobulbs  ahort-cyhii- 
drical,  stem-like,  or  swollen  Jointed,  i.  e.,  consisting  of 
several  internodes  and  sheathed  with  bracts.  The** 
plants  are  of  dwarf  habit,  bearing  1-2  very  large  (!' 
on  short  scapes,  so  that  the  top  of  the  flower  scarcely 
exceeds  the  (vs.,  which  are  oblong,  about  G  in.  long,  and 
leathery. 

Group  III  (species  14-23).  — Pseudobulbs  long-oblone 
fusiform  or  clavate.  tapering  below  to  a  sheathed  ad 
jointed  stalk.  This  group  contain*  the  Unrest  and  nw«i 
showy  Ladias.  The  pseudobtilbotis  sti-ms  are  tail  ami 
tufted,  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  forming  robust,  euro 
pact,  almost  bushy  plants.  The  flowering  stems  of  /. 
stiprrbitus  are  said  to  attain  a  height  of  12  ft.  The  ra 
cemes  bear  3-7  large,  handsome  (lowers. 

Group  IV  (species  24-26).  Pseudobulbs  slender. reed 
like  and  tufted,  clothed  with  scales  and  often  somewhat 
swollen  at  base.  This  group  inclndes  a  few  specie* 
which  are  very  distinct  on  account  of  their  bright  scar 
let  or  orange-colored  fls.  and  slender,  reed-like  pseudo 
bulbs.  L.  monophylla  is  perhaps  the  smallest  of  all 
Lwlias.  being  scarcely  over  6  in.  high,  with  psendi 
about  as  thick  as  a  crow-quill.  One  variety  of  I,,  t 
barina  has  purple  fls. 
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mett  minata,  10.  Forsttrmannii,  5.  /Vm'caiiaiw,  9. 

svIAa.  2.  4,  9.  11.  23.  PoMraieri,  4.  Perrloll,  23. 

albida.  3.  turturaeea,  4.  prailau,  12. 

.4  •n«-..4»a. 9.  gtaura.  15.  praterfa.  22. 

anropa.  9.  liouldlana.  8.  pumila,  12 

A*AicortMana,9.22.  gmndiflora,  2,  9.  purparata.  22. 

eUropurpurta,  22.  grandis.  18.  hivieri.  20. 

(Irorvtou,  4.  harpophylla.  25.  rosea,  3, 9. 

Amol4i».nA.  5.  UiUiana,  9.  rnbMwni,  10. 

aatnmnalis.  4.  hotoehita.  9.  Kassellutna.  22. 

Kurtrriana.  9.  Ji)ni[hrmna.ll.  Sanderiana,  9. 

b*tta.  3.  lAwreneuxna.  20.  Stottiana,  9. 

Boothiana,  20.  Ijeeana.  9,  13.  Schraderi.  22. 

rauissrraj.  1.  Lintiieyana  —Cat-  .WArod^ria/ui,  9. 

Cauu* .  21.         tleya  Lindleyana.  /««<(«.  9. 

einnabarina,  28.  tobala.  20.  superbiens.  19. 

rrlap*.  21.  laojoto,  2.  lu/paurra.  3. 

rrispttatea.  20.  ma;iu.  2. 3.  f*rt*6ro*a.  18. 

Crawihijuia,  7.  if rtntiauxml.  22.  r'ntufa,  4. 

/Mwont.  9.  «aar(M»<Jt/i,  12.  Yeiiehuuia,  9. 

Thsyna.  12.  mnnophylla,  24.  Tirana.  10. 

tUlunta,  9.  morada.  9.  l»*rf*>ni«u(«,  9 

Digbyana.  14.  Setisii.  22.  WiHtaawt.  9. 

P.yermanniana,  0.  jrduncularU.  10.  xanthlna.  17. 

flava.  L  Pinelii.  12. 

The  following  umn  must  Vie  nought  under  Lnllocattloya: 
X.  anjwfi.  Ikimmiana,  Dnrmaniana.elegans.eu 
fun,  XyUptha.pratiata,  OekUieriana,  Turned. 

OKOfP  I. 

A.  .P*r«<fo6«f&*  »©<  compressed  or 
edged. 

B.  *7*.  fcriy*/  j,*  Hon-   L  n»vm 

BB.  Fls.  ro«,  piirp/c  or  white, 

C.  AVapf  scarcely  equating  the 
Irs.:    dwarf  plants,  with 

very  large  (Is   2. 

CO.  Seape  slender,  much  exceed- 
ing the  Irs. 
D.  Vis.  small,  white  or  pale 

yellow   3.  albida 

DD.  Fls.   large,  rose  purple; 
rarely  white. 

K.  Lip  i  keeled   4.  I 

5. 

KB.  LipSkeeltd. 

r.  Lvs.  oblong   6. 

rr.  Lis.  lance-linear  or 

oblong-linear   7.  Crawihayana 

8.  r 

AA«  Pseudobnlhs  comp-essed  and  edged. 
B.  Lip  with  a  broad,  elevated  line 

down  the  center:  ovary  viscose.  9. 
BB.  Lip  with  3  keels:  ovary  not  vis- 

eose  10.  : 

1.  Qsta,  Lindl.  I \  L.  cauliscens,  Lindl.).  Lvs.  3-5  in. 
long,  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  very  thick  and  Miff : 
scape  1  ft.,  erect,  bearing  4-8  bright  yellow  fls.  2-2S  in. 
in  diameter:  sepals  and  petals  spreading,  oblong-lanceo- 
late, obtuse  or  subacute;  labellum  not  longer  than  the 
petals  ;  middle  lobe  recurved,  crisped  and  undulate, 
having  4  elevated  ridge*  running  down  the  center;  lat- 
eral  lobes  obtuae.  Autumn.   Brui.  B.R.  28:62. 

2.  gTinditDra,  Lindl.  (  L.  mtjalit.  Lindl.).  Lvs.  soli- 
tary, obloog,  coriaceous,  6-7  in.  long:  Us.  solitary,  rarely 
2,  on  a  short  peduncle,  scarcely  equaling  the  lvs.,  5-8  in. 
across,  showy.  ruse-lilac;  sepals  lanceolate,  piano; 
petals  oblong,  acute,  shorter  and  much  broader  than  the 
sepals;  middle  lobe  of  the  labellum  large,  expanded, 
emsrginste.  center  white,  shading  to  lilac  at  thu  mar- 
gin, spotted  with  dark  lilac;  side  loltes  small,  white  in- 
»id*.  streaked  with  lilac.  May.  June.  Mex.  B.M.  5607. 
B.R.  3)::n.  P.M.  12:1.  Of.  II.  19:624.-A  magnin 
cent  orchid.  Var  Alba.  Reichb.  f.  White.  A.G.  19:109; 
20:371.  Var.  mljul  is  advertised. 

3.  Albllt,  Batem.  Lvs.  tance-llnear,  acute :  scape 
twice  as  long  as  the  lvs.:  Ha.  2  In.  across,  pure,  trans- 
parent white  except  a  yellow  streak  down  the  lip  and  a 
few  crimson  dots  at  its  base,  sweet- scented;  sepals 
lanceolate,  spreading  ;  petals  similar  but  broader,  all 
very  a-ut«;  labellum  3-lobed;  side  lobes  small,  erect; 
mldJIe  lobe  large,  round-ovate,  reflexed.  All  autumn 
and  winter.  Oaxaca.  Mex.  B.M.  3937.  B.R.  23:51.  On. 
;ij:693.-The  first  white-flowered  species 


Var.  llllphft  re  a,  Heichb.  f.  Larger:  fls.  sulfur-yellow, 
with  a  rose-colored  border  on  the  middle  lobe,  and  rose 
spots  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  side  lobes.  Var.  bAlla, 
Hurt.,  ex-Williams,  not  Reichb.  f.  Pis.  larger  than  the 
type;  sepals  and  petals  creamy  white,  faintly  bordered 
with  lilac;  lip  while,  the  middle  lobe  broadly  bordered 
with  deep  rose  and  having  three  yellow  ridges  down 
the  center.  Var.  rose*,  Hort.  Pis.  rose-colored.  Var. 
mi  jus  is  advertised. 

4.  autumnalis,  Lindl.  Lvs.  oblong-linear,  obtuse,  cori- 
aceous. 5  in.  long:  scape  1H-2  ft.  long.  5-6-fld.,  with 
sheathing  scales:  fls.  showy,  fragrant;  sepals  lanceolate- 
acuminate;  petals  oblong-lanceolate,  undulate;  lateral 
lobes  of  the  labellum  large,  erect,  rotund-truncate,  whit- 
ish; middle  lobe  o borate,  obtuse,  apiculate,  recurved, 
deep  purple;  disk  with  two  narrow  yellow  lamella).  In 
color  and  general  appearance  much  like  L.  aneeps,  bnt 
the  segments  lack  the  green  ribs.  Autumn.  Mex.  B.M. 
3317.  B.R.  23:27.  I. H.  1:17.  P.M.6:121.  O.G.  1872:1009. 
—  Grows  on  bare  rocks  and  stunted  trees  in  most  ex- 
posed situations,  often  at  great  altitudes.  Less  valu- 
able than  L.  anceps.  Var.  lurfurAcea,  Rolfc  (L.  fur- 
furacea,  Lindl.  |.  This  seems  to  be  a  dwarf  alpine  form, 
with  the  ovary  more  scurfy  and  the  petals  unusually 
broad.  It  is  always  found  at  great  elevations,  occurring 
frequently  at  7,500-8,300  ft.  Intermediate  forms  exist. 
B.M.  3810.  B.R.  23:26.  Var.  atrorubena,  Backhouse. 
Pseudobulbs  short :  fls.  large,  deep  rose  or  magenta, 
darker  toward  the  ends  of  the  segments  and  the  label- 
lum; buse  of  the  labellum  and  lateral  lobes  white.  On. 
17:229.  Var.  yenuata,  Hort.  Goldring.  In  habit  resem- 
bles var.  atrorubens:  stalk  2-3  ft.:  fls.  large,  rosy  mauve, 
(in.  25:438.  Var.  Founded.  Kd.  Andre.  Pis.  about  6-7 
In.  across;  sepals  revolute  at  the  summit,  purple-red; 
petals  rhomboid,  of  the  same  color,  all  paler  toward  the 
base;  labellum  white,  with  the  middle  lobe  colored  like 
the  segments.  Larger  than  var.  a/roriioens.  R.  B. 
1896:548.  Var.  Alba,  Hort.  Pis.  pure  white. 

5.  ArnoldianA,  Manila.  Pseudobulbs  4-0  in.  long,  pyri- 
forra,  deeply  furcate,  2  Ivd.:  lvs.  5-7  in.  long,  leathery, 
lanceolate,  thick  and  dark  green:  scape  1-4  ft.  long, 
3-11-fld.:  sepals  oblong  -  lanceolate,  pointed;  petals 
broader,  ovate,  all  somewhat  reflexed,  rose-colored; 
middle  lobe  of  the  labellum  reflexed,  deep  rose-purple, 
paler  towards  the  center;  throat  with  2  yellow  keels, 
spotted  purple;  lateral  lobes  straight,  pale  rose  or  white. 
A  species  closely  related  to  L.  autumnalis,  from  which 
It  differs  in  having  bulbs  growing  erect  and  rigid  lvs. 
and  iu  the  absence  of  the  fetid  odor  of  L.  autumnalis 
(W.A.Mandn).  Mex.  A. P.  5:303.- Var.  FontermAOBii. 
Hort.  Identical  with  the  type,  but  has  pure  white  fls., 
with  a  tinge  of  delicate  pink  on  the  ends  of  the  seg- 
ments (W.  A.  Mandal. 

6.  Eyennannian*.  Reichb.  f.  Natural  hybrid.  Pseudo- 
bulbs like  those  of  L.  grandi/lora:  lvs.  oblong,  acute, 
very  leathery,  6  in.  long  and  2  in.  broad:  racemes  bear- 
ing 3-4  fls.  up  to  4  in.  across  (as  large  as  those  of  L. 
Oouldiann ,  but  smaller  than  L.  autumnalis  \ ,  rose-pur- 
ple (white  suffused  with  bright  rosy  crimson};  sepals 
ianre-oblong,  acute;  petals  broadly  oblong  or  almost 
rotund,  obtuse;  side  lobes  of  the  labellum  oblong;  mid- 
dle lobe  rounded,  wavv,  white  bordered  with  rose  and 
having  3  yellow  keels  on  the  disk  fading  to  whitish  on 
the  blade,  L.  autumnalis  x  L.  grandi/lora,  Reichb.  L. 
autumnalis  x  L.  albida.  Rolfe.  O.C.  III.  4:109. 

7.  CrawshayAna,  Reichb.  f.  Natural  hybrid.  Pseudo- 
bulbs and  lvs.  as  in  A,,  albida:  scape  few-(2|-fld.,  long 
as  in  L.  anceps,  but  thinner  and  with  shorter,  narrower 
sheaths:  sepals  and  petals  narrower  than  in  L.  aneeps. 
of  a  line  nnv-thyst  color:  labellum  open  near  the  column ; 
side  lobes  obtuse  angled,  antrorse,  rich  purple  at  the 
tips;  middle  lobe  cunente.  abruptly  blunt,  lower  half 
rich  purple;  throat  yellow,  veined  with  purple,  3  keeled. 
According  to  Reichb.,  a  hybrid  between  L.anccps(f)  and 
atitnmn'ilis( .' )  or  albida  and  iihc/i*.  J. H.  III.  30:67  (as 
L.  ancepn.var.  Crawshayana).  The  plant  there  figured 
is  probably  the  species  in  question,  although,  according 
to  the  figure  and  the  accompanying  description,  the  se- 
pals and  petals  are  wider  than  those  of  L.  anceps. 

8.  Goaldlana,  Reichb.  f.  Pseudobulbs  ovate,  2-lvd.: 
lvs.  oblong-linear:  scape  slender,  1-2  ft.  long,  bearing 
as  many  as  6  deep 
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of  £/.  aneepi ;  sepals  lance-  oblong,  pointed  ;  petals 
broader,  ovate,  acute;  middle  lobe  of  tbe  labellum  large, 
deeply  colored,  tbroat  white  and  veined ;  Ride  lobe* 
white.  Dec.  to  Jan.  Mex.  O.C.  III.  7M69.-A  useful 
species,  large  plant*  often  bearing  5-10  lacemcs.  Per- 
haps only  a  var.  of  L.  aututnnalit. 

9.  Aaoepi,  Llndl.  Fig.  1223.  Pseudobulbs  Mattered 
on  the  rhizome,  ovate:  lvs.  5-9  In.  long,  oblong-lanceo- 
late: scape  from  the  top  of  the  pseudobulbs,  1S-2  ft. 
long,  clothed  with  keeled  scales  and  bearing  1-2  very 
showy,  purplish  rose-colored  fls.:  sepals  lanceolate- 
acuminate;  petals  ovate-acuminate,  all  with  a  greenish 
line  on  the  buck;  labellum  inside  of  the  lateral  lobes  yel- 
low, with  red  marks;  middle  lobe  oblong,  nrnte,  deep 
purple,  white  on  the  disk,  with  a  thickened  vellow  keel 
terminating  in  .1  ridges.  Mex.  It. M.  8*114.  B.R.  21 : 1751. 
ti.C.  II.  24:  405;  III.  15:  172.  P.M.  4:?:i.-One  of  the 
roost  beautiful  Lndias,  possessing  many  fine  varieties. 
Var.  Barkeriana,  Lindl.  Sepals  and  petals  subeqnal; 
middle  lobe  of  the  labellum  rather  narrow,  acute,  B.R. 


1713.  Urlia  anccpa.  . 

(XH) 

23:1047.  F.S.  11:1100.  On.  2.*>:44r,.  Var. 
Dawsonl,  •>.  Aniiers.  .Scape  2-3  ft.  long, 
2-3-fld.:  H*.  white:  interior  of  the  lubel- 
1  <i in  marked  with  radiating  purple  lines, 
with  thcususl  yellow  ridge.  Jui|iiila,  Mex. 
<lu.  25:  440.  <).  C.  III.  1:424.  S.II.  2.  p. 
175.  K.  M.  Ih7l:5:in.  V nr.  alba.  Rei.hb. 
f.  Sepals  anil  petals  lis  til  vnr.  Itnirntui  : 
lis.  pure  white,  with  the  di*k  of  the  lip  pale 
vellow.  Dec,  .Ian.  (i.C.  III.  1:4k'.;  III. 
'15:172.  Var.  Hillisna.  Rei.-hh.  f.  Sepals 
nnd  petals  white:  front  lode  ofthe  labcl- 
lutii  hiloheilcmiirginulc.  1 . 1 1 .  .'Ill  Pali- 
violet,  with  ii  y.ll.,w  di«k.  <iu.  25:440 
{Hini).  f!.  C.  III.  1:125  llhltii).  Vnr.  WUIUmai. 
11  •  >rt.  Sntider.  Sepals  and  petals  pure  white,  of  good 
form,  narrower  than  in  var.  Strlln  ;  taliellnin  white, 
large,  with  the  disk  and  throat  yellow,  marked  with  crim- 
son-purple. O.C.  III.  I  -.'M'.K  '(in.  25:140  (as  Willi-im- 
.leitKi).  Vnr.  Leeana,  Reirhb.  f.  l  is. while,  smaller  than 
ill  //.  anrep*  ;  petals  very  narrow  nnd  very  aeiite;  side 
lobes  of  the  labelluin  blunt;  middle  lol>e  small,  triangu- 
lar, win;,  with  a  thick,  well-developed  keel:  throat  yel- 
lowish, veined  with  reddish-purple.  Var.  8ehroderia.ua, 
Reii  hh.  f.  Fls.  unusually  large;  sepals,  petals  and  mid- 
dle lobe  of  the  labelltim  pure  white;  side  lobes  and 
throat  streaked  with  broad  lines  of  purpli'h  crimson. 
A  strong  grower,  Cm.  4»:92«.  (i.M.  .'t:i:Hl:i.  Vnr.  8»n- 
derians.  Reichb.  f.  Fls.  white  ;  dl«k  of  lip  crimson. 
(i.C.  111.  1:2X1  nnd  25:  136.  (in.44:02«.  O.  M.  :t7:  S8. 
Var.Veltchiana,  Reichb.  f.  Sepals  and  petals  white;  disk 
of  the  labellum  yellow,  veined  with  brown;  laternl  lobes 
and  anterior  part  of  the  middle  lobe  veined  with  purple. 


LuELIA 

On.  25:446  (  Vtilchi).    Var.  SUUa,  Reichb.  f.    FU.  pun 
white;  labellum  with  yellow  throat,  marked  with  hfbt 
crimson  lines.  O.C.  111.  1 :2U0  and  8:500.  Var.  Amttilai. 
O'Brien.    Sepals  and  petals  broad,  feather-veined  with 
mauve;  labellum  white;  middle  lobe  crinison-purplr. 
O.C.  111.  23:59.  Var.  Aihwortbiajia,  J.  O'Brien.  Sepals 
pure  white,  lance-oblong ;  petals  broadly  ovate,  also 
white ;  front  lobe  of  the  labellum  broad, 
white,  with  a  few  bine  dots  and  yellow  keels 
throat  ;  si  Je  lobes  with  lines  of  slatv  blue.  (i.C.  III. 
15:103.  J.H.  IM.2X.-125.   Var.  Waddonienais.   KIs.  purr 
white;  side  lobes  of  the  lip  marked  with  purple  tines 
disk  yellowish.    (i.C.  III.  23:  125.    G.M.  41:115.  Var. 
Peroivaliana,  Reichb.  f.    Fls.  small,  but  freely  pro- 
duced ;  sepals  and  petals  white,  tinged  with  blui«h 
pink  ;  lateral  lobe*  of  the  labellum  deep  purple  at  the 
tips  and  spotted  ;  throat  yellow,  with  purplish  crimson 
lines  ;  middle  lobe  creamv  yellow  at  tbe  base;  apii 
purplish.  On.  25:440.  Var.'delicAU,  Hort.  ex  Williams 
Labellum  white,  suffused  with  mauve;  throat  orat>ge 
yellow;  sepals  and  petals  rose,  mauve  or  lilac.  Var 
rosea,  Reirhb.  f.   A  variety  having  bright  rose-cobreu 
fls.,  with  the  margins  of  the  labellum  darker  rose.  (in. 
25:440.  Var.  gTandillora,  Williams.   A  robust  form  rt 
sembling  the  type.    (i.C  III.  3:105.    Var.  hotochil*. 
Rolfc.    Sepals  and  petals  nearly  alike,  pale  lilac;  hp 
petalold.  elliptical-lanceolate,  light  purple,  yellow  and 
white  at  the  base.    O.F.  4:173.    Var.  SoctUsES.  Wsn> 
and  Will.    Sepals  and  petals  mauve  ;  labellum  deep 
purple,  with  a  yellow  throat.  Var.  xnorada.   Thi«  U  a 
name  under  which  importations  of  large,  highly  n  lort  4 
forms  of  L.  aitrrjn  were  sidd  by  the  Liverpsiol  Hon. 
Co.,  Eng..  as  var.  grandiflora. 

10.  rubetcsns,  Llndl.  tL.  acumindta,  Lindl.  L.  pr 
dunruldrii,  Llndl.  |.  I'seudobulbs  ovate  to  subrotumi. 
clustered,  sometimes  rugose,  1-lvd.:  lvs.  oblong  (•> 
lanee-ohlong,  emarginate,  4-5  in.  long:  scape  slenOr, 
jointed,  sheathed  with  brown  scales  at  the  joints,  1  ft. 
long,  with  2-8  graceful,  fragrant  fls.:  sepals  sprvadtnf, 
linear -oblong,  acute;  petals  slightly  longer  and  twice i« 
wide,  undulate;  labellum  as  long  as  the  petal;  middle 
lobe  of  the  same  form  but  more  undulate  and  with  a 
stain  of  yellow  on  the  disk,  purplish  red  on  the  lBD»r 
surface.  A  slender,  graceful  plant  with  small,  whitish, 
lilac-tinted  or  rose-colored  fls.  B.M.  4903  and  ((« 
B.R.  26:41;  27:24  :  31:69.  F.S.  1:9:  7:742.  P.il 
10:49.-Flowers  much  smaller  than  L.  < 

GROUP  II. 

A.  Pseudobvlbt  ovate,  evidently  thick- 
ened. 

B.  Lip  with  about  7  undulate  keelt..\\.  Jo 
toil.  Lip  without  or  with  plant  krrlt..  2. 
AA.  Piendobulbs  oblong,  more itent  like. 

B.  /'/*.  greenish  yellow  15. 

BB.  /*/*.  bright  colored  or  white. 

o.  Jxtbellum  firm,  fle»hy;  lateral 
lobe*  convolute  over  the  col- 
umn  12.  pumila 

it.  Lateral  lobei  of  the  lip  retting 

on  the  middle  lobe  13.  Leeani 

11.  Jonghesna,  Reichb.  f.  Rhizome  with  rrmarkabtr 
thick  root  fibers:  pseudobulbs  ovatc-ohlong.  Mini.: 
lvs.  broadly  oblong,  3-5  in.  long,  very  thick  and  d»rk 
green:  scape  stout,  shorter  than  the  leaf.  1-2-rld.:  IK 
4  in.  in  diameter,  bright  amethyst  color;  sepals  linrsr 
lanceolate,  acute;  petals  broadly  oblong-obtuse:  l»l«-l 
lum  convolute :  lateral  lobes  very  shallow;  middle 
emarginate.  white  and  crisp,  with  about  7  golden  veil,  w 
iimlulate  ridues  in  the  throat.  Rrai.  B.M.tHOs.'  R.H 
1X73:21HI.  (i.C.  18?2:425.-A  dwarf  species  with  remark 
nble  leathery  lvs.  Said  to  e<|lial  I,,  gmndiflora  and 
Cattleya  M»K»itr.  Rare  In  cultivation. 

12.  pfimila.  Reichb.  f.  {Cattltyn  pumila.  Hook.  <' 
marginalia,  Paxt.  Ltelia  pra>*tan*.  Lindl.  <V  R«  irhb.  1. 
I..  ifay&un,  Reichb.  f.  L.  Piui'lti,  llort.l.  Pseudo 
bulbs  small,  stem-like,  with  one  oblong  to  linear-obh  ni 
leaf  5-6  In.  long:  peduncle  shorter  than  the  lvs..c».-h 
bearing  a  single,  large,  drooping.  rose- purple  fl.:  *t 
pals  oblong,  acute;  petals  ovate-oblong,  broader,  undu 
late;  labellum  very  involute;  lateral  lobes  suhquad- 
rate,  middle  lobe  short,  emarginate,  waved  and  crisped; 
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throat  yellow,  apex  rich  purple.  A  prettjr  dwarf  species 
from  Bras.  B.M.  3656  and  5498.  P.  M.  10:265.  F.  M. 
1877:219.  B.R.  30:5.  F.  1850:89  {Cattleya  spectabilit). 
Q.C.  II.  23:597.  — Many  variations  of  this  plant  have 
bec-a  described  as  distinct  species,  although  botanlcally 
but  one  species.  Some  of  them  are  well-marked  horti- 
cultural varieties.  Var.  pr^stans,  Veitch  (  L.  pnsstant, 
Liindl.  A  Reichb.  f.l,  A  large  lid.,  highly  colored  va- 
riety, with  the  sepals  and  petals  much  broader  than  in 
the  type;  labellum  rich  purple,  very  rigid  and  fleshy, 
line*  almost  obsolete.  B.M.  5498.  tin.  53.  p.  550.  Var. 
marginita,  Hort.  (as  Cattleya  marginata,  Paxt.).  Fix. 
larg>;  sepals  and  petal*  rose-crimson;  labellum  with  a 
whito  border,  crisp.  Bras.  P.M.  10:265.  1.11.6:193 
(at  CttiUya  pumila,  var.  major.  Lorn.).  F.S.  18:1900. 
O.C.  HI.  22:262.  A.ti.  11:158.  Var.  Dayana,  Dean 
(  Li.  Dayana ,  Reichb.  f . ) .  Sepals  and  petals  rose-purple ; 
label lum  with  a  deep  purple  margin.  Earlier  than  the 
type.  Bra*.  R.H.  1890,  p.  490.  F.M.  1877:249.  Var. 
alba,  Hort.  FN.  like  var.  prvitani,  but  pure  white  with 
the  base  of  the  lipyellow.  ti.C.  111.  21:11.  J.H.  111.34:27. 

13.  Latin*,  R-ichb.  f.  Hybrid:  pseudobulbs cylindri- 
cal, somewhat  swollen.  1-lvd.:  lvs.  cuueate-oblong,  very 
coriaceous:  sepals  and  petals  spreading,  ligulate,  acute, 
somewhat  undulate,  rose  color;  lateral  lobes  of  the  la- 
(clluro  semi-ovate,  acute,  the  tips  resting  on  the  middle 
lamella,  white,  tips  purple:  middle  lobe  broad,  obcor- 
<!ate.    Sept.    "Natural   hybrid  of  L.  marginata  and 

 1"  Hansen.  — As  this  plant  has  4  pollinla,  it  is 

probably  nearer  Cattleya.  It  was  Imperfectly  described 
by  R«lchb.  as  a  doubtful  hybrid. 

OBorp  Ml. 

a.  Fls.  grtenith  yellow. 

B.  Labellum  deeply  (ringed  on  tht 

margin  14.  Dlffbyana 

BB.  Labellum  not  (ringed. 

d.  Evidently  s  tobed  15.  glaaca 

VD.  Obtoletely  3-lobed  16.  viranj 

a  a.  Fls.  alt  yellow  17.  xanthina 

AAA.  Fit.  with  only  the  sepal*  and  petali 
tawny  yellow;    labellum  tome 

other  color  18.  grandis 

AAAA.  purple,  roue  or  white. 

B.  Labellum  with  several  promi- 
nent toothed  crenta  19.  tuperbiens 

BB.  Labellum  destitute  of  creits. 
C.  Petals  and  labellum  wared 
and  crisped. 

D.  Fit.  uniformly  purple  20.  Boothiana 

DD.  /'/.«.  white  and  purple. 

x.  I,ip  orate-a-uminate  ...21.orispa 

EE.  Lip  rounded  22.  purpura ta 

CV.  Se/tals  and  laKrllum  plane, 

or  nearly  so  23.  Perrlnii 

14.  Digbyina,  Bentli.  {Rraxxdrola  Digbyana,  Lindl.  |. 
Pseudobulbs  elongate,  stem-like,  1-lvd.:  lvs.  elliptical, 
thick,  fleshy,  plane,  slightly  keeled  :  peduncle  with  a 
solitary,  very  large,  fragrant  flower  3-5  in.  across:  sepsis 
an<i  petals  similar,  oblong,  spreading,  pale  purplish 
green;  petals  slightly  broailer;  labellum  very  large-cor- 
date, entirely  surrounding  Hie  column,  while  or  cream- 
colored,  with  the  margin  cut  into  a  broad  laciuiate  fringe, 
which  makes  the  tlower  verv  striking.  July,  Aug.  Hon- 
duras. B.M.  4474.  H.R.  32:53.  F.S.  3:237.  ti.C.  III. 
1)*:  153.  — A  slow-growing  orchid. 

15.  glaaca,  Bcnth.  (  Oratsdrola  glauca,  Llndl.).  Stem 
short,  creeping:  pscudobullis  short,  oblong,  stem-like, 
compressed  and  sheathed  with  scales,  bearing  a  single 
oblong  glaucous,  very  thick  and  leathery  leaf:  lis.  u-n 
ally  single,  on  a  staik  shorter  than  the  leaf,  fragrant; 
sepals  and  petals  spreading,  oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse, 
greenish  yellow;  Ulwlluin  with  a  short  claw  surround 
tng  the  column,  then  expanding  Into  a  large  3  lobed 
limb,  yellowish  white,  streake.l  with  red  in  the  throat. 
Mex.  andtiuat.  B.M.  4033.  B.R.  20:41.  ti.C.  III.  7:357. 

•6.  vlrent,  Llndl.  Plants  about  C  In.  high:  fls.  1  In. 
•cross;  sepals  suberect,  ovate;  petals  lanceolate,  nub- 
equal;  labellum  obsoletely  3-lobed,  cucullate;  apex  ovate, 
crisp,  with  obscure  raised  lines  toward  the  base.  The 
lis.  are  pale  yellowish  green  of  no  beauty.  Brazil. 


17.  xmnthlna,  Lindl.  Lvs.  oblong,  .onger  than  the 
fusiform  pseudobulb:  raceme  3-5-fld. :  fls.  3  in.  across, 
buff-yellow  except  the  lip,  which  is  white  in  front 
streaked  with  crimson-purple;  sepals  and  petals  sub- 
equal,  oblong-obtuse,  undulate,  leathery  and  convex; 
labellum  nearly  quadrate  when  spread  out,  without 
raised  veins.  Brazil.  Int.  1858.  B.M.  5144.  F.S. 
23:2118.  — A  second-rate  species. 

18.  grandis,  Lindl.  &  Paxt.  Pseudobulbs  stem-like, 
1-lvd.,  1  ft.  high:  Irs.  rigid,  oblong  lanceolate:  scape 
erect,  bearing  2-5  fls.  4  in.  across:  sepals  and  petals 
lanceolate,  the  latter  a  little  broader,  slightly  curled  or 
twisted;  labellum  white;  front  lobe  large,  bell-shaped, 
creuate  toothed,  veined  with  purple.  Spring.  Braxil. 
B.M.  5V.3.  F.S.  7.  p.  238  and  23:2473. —  A  curious  specie* 
with  the  sepals  and  petals  colored  tawny  yellow,  con- 
trasting  strongly  with  the  whitish  purple-veined  lip. 
Var.  te&ebrdsa,  (tod.  Lebeuf.  Sepals  and  petals  citron- 
yellow,  less  undulate;  labellum  trumpet-shaped,  purple, 
with  a  broad  border  of  white  with  many  purplo  veins. 
G.C.  III.  14:221.  O.M.  36:531. 

19.  raptrbiens,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  I  ft.  or  more  in 
length,  oblong,  with  one  or  two  coriaceous  oblong  lvs. 
equaling  the  pseudobulbs  in  length:  scape  drooping, 
5-0  ft.  long,  bearing  a  globose  cluster  of  10-20  fls.  each 
about  ti  in.  in  diatn.:  sepals  and  petals  nearly  equal, 
spreading,  oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse,  lilac-purple,  paler 
below;  labellum  as  long  as  the  segments;  middle  lobe 
broad  obcordate.  waved  and  crisp;  disk  with  several 
prominent  toothed  crests,  yellow,  deep  crimson-purple 
on  the  margins:  side  lobes  yellow  with  purple  margins 
and  stripes.  Guatemala.  B.M.  4090.  F.S. 11 :1178-?J. 
P.M.  11:97.  R.H.  1886:324. -A  very  large  plant. 

20.  Boothiana,  Reichb.  f.  (  L.  lobata,  Veitch.  Cattleya 
lobiMn,  Lindl.).  A  strong-growing  plant:  pseudobulbs 
clavate,  furrowed,  1-lvd.:  lvs.  lanceolate-oblong,  about 
as  long  as  the  scape:  scape  8-10  in.  long,  from  the 
axil  of  the  leaf,  2-5 -fid. :  fls.  about  5  in.  across,  uniformly 
violet-purple  with  rich  crimson  veins  on  the  lip;  sepals 
lanceolate,  with  rerlexed  margins;  petals  broad,  oblong, 
undulate,  crisp;  labellum  cucullate,  the  middle  lobe  re- 
flexed,  all  beautifully  waved  and  crisped.  Much  like  L. 
critpn  in  habit.  Apr., May.  S.Brazil.  R.H. 1874 :331  ( L. 
/finrri.Carr.).  ti.C.  1848:403 and  III.  10:577.  F.S. 20, p. 
132.  A. <}. 13:608.  — This  plantis  not  free-flowering,  hence 
it  is  little  cult.,  although  a  beautiful  and  distinct  species. 

21.  critpa.  Reichb.  f.  (Cdttleya  crlspa,  Lindl.).  Pseu- 
dobulbs clustered,  elongate-clavate,  1-lvd.:  lvs.  large,  1 
ft.  long,  oblong-lanceolate,  emargiuate :  scape  with  5-6 
large,  handsome,  fragrant  lis.:  sepals  linear  oblanceo- 
late  or  spatulate,  acute,  margins  revolute;  petals  much 
broailer.  with  the  margins  beautifully  waved  and  crisped ; 
labellum  standing  forward,  recurved  at  the  apex;  side 
lobes  rounded,  white,  yellow  at  base,  streaked  with  red; 
middle  lobe  long,  ovate-acuminate,  deep  purple  inside, 
veined,  alt  renmrkablv  waved  and  crisped.  Summer, 
tin  lofty  trees,  fullv  exposed.  Bnuil.  B.M.  3910.  B.R. 
14:1172.  (in.  48.  p.  504.  .I.H.  III.  33:197.  P.M.  5:5.- 
A  line  white-fid.  species  resembling  a  Cattleya  in  habit. 
Var.  Cauwelartia,  L.  Linden.  Sepals  and  pi-tats  tinged 
with  greenish  vellow;  base  of  labellum  yellow.  I.H. 
38:121. 

22.  jmrpurata,  Lindl.  &  I'axt.  Fig.  1221.  Pseudobulbs 
long-elliptical.  ft-H  in.  high  :  lvs.  solitary,  oblong, 
leathery,  dark  green,  1  ft.  or  more  in  length  :  scape 
erect,  3-7 -rid. :  lis.  very  large.  6-8  in  across  :  sepals  linear- 
oblong,  spreading,  whit*,  suffused  with  light  rose;  petals 
much  broader,  oval.-,  unilulate  crisp,  base  ntlenuate, 
colored  like  the  sepals  ;  lulu-Hum  very  large,  bell  shaped; 
middle  lobe  rounded,  uiidulntc-rrisp.  rich  purple  with 
darker  veins,  thront  yellow.  A  robust  plant,  whose 
large  tls.,  borne  on  strong,  erect  stalks,  make  it  one  of 
the  grandest  LaMius  in  cultivation.  Spring.  Braxil. 
I  II.  I.  p.  54,  and  3:*:i.  F.S.  1 1  : 1 134-39.  (in.  54.  p.  17  and 
56,  p.  46  l  var.  Mrs.  Measures).  O.C.  II.  14:45  and 
2<>:533.  A.  F.  6  :  223. -Var.  atropurpursa,  Williams. 
Sepals  and  petals  deep  rose;  labellum  large,  expanded, 
purple  magenta  :  throat  yellow,  veined  with  purple. 
Brazil.  Var.  Ashworthlina,  J,  Anders.  Petals  wider 
than  in  the  type,  2  in.  wide,  purplish  rose,  with  darker 
stripe*.  A  highlv  colored  form.  O.  C.  III.  20:39.  Var. 
Hallali.  Hort.,  Verschaff.  Sepals  and  petals  subsessile. 
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the  former  rose-colored  outside;  raldlobe  of  the  labellum 
orate,  acute.  Much  like  the  type  iu  eolor.  I.H.  15:569. 
Var.  Eusselliina,  Williams  ( L.  H*i»tlliana,  Hort.).  Fls. 
large  ;  sepals  somewhat  narrow,  white,  suffused  with 
lilac;  petals  broader,  deeper  lilac;  labellum  large,  rose- 
HUc;  throat  yellow,  marked  with  rose.  Autuinu.  Var. 
SchrtBderi.  Reichb.  f.  Sepals  anil  petals  while;  Inbellum 
white,  with  a  tinge  of  rose  in  the  center;  tulie  pale  yel- 
low, with  fine,  dark  purple  lines.  I.H.  34:139.  Var. 
Mandaiana,  Hort.    Pseudobulbs  thinner  and  narrower 


IXH.  Leila  Durpurat*  (X  !•*)- 


than  in  the  type:  fls.  as  large  as  those  of  the  type,  pure 
white,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  pink  on  the  inbellum.  Var. 
praet6xts,  Reichb.  f.  No  description  of  this  plant  la 
available. 

23.  Ferrinii,  Lindl.  [Cdttleya  Pirrinii,  Lindl.).  Paru- 
dobulbs  elongate  :  Iva.  solitary,  oblong,  coriaceous, 
8  in.  lonu,  equaling  (he  stem:  fls.  showy,  2-3  on  a 
short  sttilk;  sepals  oblong-lint-ar,  obtuse;  petals  a  lit- 
tle broader,  all  rose-purple,  darker  at  the  tips;  middle 
lobe  of  labellum  cucullate,  expanded,  oblong,  obtuse, 
oudulate,  with  an  inflated  flstular  cavity  at  the  base, 
destitute  of  ridges,  color  deep  crimson;  lateral  lobes 
erect,  acute,  pale.  Oct. -Dee.  Brazil.  B.M.  3711.  B.K. 
24:2.  I'M.  13:5.  O.M.  37:717.  A.F.  13:11%.-FI». 
rather  pub-.  Var.  alba,  O'Brien.  Fls.  white,  with  the 
labellum  tinged  with  yellow.  There  are  several  pale 
varieties  of  this  plant. 

OHOUP  IV. 

A.  Tat*.  military. 

B.  Scape  l-lld  24.  monophylla 

DB.  Scape  terrralfld  2.">.  harpophylla 

aa.  Lv*.  usually  2  2<J.  cinnabarina 

24.  monophylla,  N.  E.  Brown.  Rhizome  a  matted  mass 
sending  up  tufts  of  leaf  -  and  flower-stems:  floweriDg 
stems  6-10  In.  long,  as  thick  as  a  crow-quill,  rigid  and 
erect,  bearing  a  single  linear-oblong,  obtuse  leaf  2-3  in. 
long,  and  several  sheathing  bracts:  fls.  1-2  in.  across. 
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vivid  orange-scarlet;  sepals  and  petals  similar,  spread- 
ing, oblong,  subacute;  labellum  very  small.  Iat«ral  lobei 
embracing  the  column,  terminal  niiuute  papillose  on  the 
disk.  Mts.  of  Jamaica,  growing  on  trees  at  elevations 
of  3.000-5,000  ft.  B.M.  0683. 

25.  harpophylla,  Reichb.  f.  Hybrid  much  like  L.  tin- 
nabarina.  Pseudobulbs  slender,  about  10  in.  long,  each 
bearing  a  single  lance-linear  leaf:  raceme  short,  sub- 
erect,  bearing  5-10  brilliant  scarlet-orange  fls. :  sepals 
and  petals  oblong-lanceolate,  acute;  middle  lobe  linear, 
acuminate,  crisp,  with  a  whitish  spot.  A  luxuriant  free- 
flowering  species.  Feb.,  March.  Brazil.  Qn.  24:400. 
F.M.  1879:372.  — Probably  a  hybrid  between  L.  einna- 
barina  and  n  Brti^savola(l)  Reichb.  f. 

26.  cinnabarina,  Batem.  Fseudobulbs  elongate,  cylin- 
drical, but  broadest  at  the  base,  sheathed  with  scale*, 
bearing  1-2  linear-oblong,  reflexed,  acute,  coriaceous 
Ivs.:  raceme  terminal,  erect,  15-20  in.  long,  with  4-5 
medium-sized  reddish  orange  fls.:  sepals  and  petal; 
linear-oblong,  obtuse,  spreading;  labellum  convolute, 
reflexed;  lateral  lobes  acute,  middle  lobe  large,  oral, 
crisp.  Brazil.  B.M.  4302.  P.M.  7:IU3.-A  summer 
flowering  species  whose  peculiar  color  and  graceful  habit 
render  It  very  ornamental.  Var.  crispLlabia,  Veitco 
(L.  eritpitabia,  A.  Rich.  L.  Laierenei&na,  Hort. ).  Fls. 
amethyst-purple;  labellum  darker,  fine  I  v  crisp  and  un- 
dulate: raceme  12-14  in.  long,  bearing  3-5  fla.  A  pretty, 
free-flowering  variety. 

Isrlia  Latina,  Hort.  Veltrh.  Sepals  and  petals  light  orange- 
yellow:  labellum  whitish  at  base,  the  rest  purple  bonlt-rrd 
with  orange  yellow:  middle  lobn  much  undulatoJ.  A  gardes 
hybrid  between  L>.  rinnsbarina  and  L.  purpurata.  Not  nirrr 
Used  in  Atnerira.  A.  Perleat,  Philadelphia,  writes  as  follow*  of 
this  plant:  "  Ladla  I^ktoua.  raised  by  Veltch.  U  a  beautiful  hy- 
brid Lnlla  of  n  distinct  and  unusnal  color  from  L.  parparaia 
X  L>.  cinnabarina,  the  latter  being  the  seed  parent.  The  sepah 
and  pntals  am  of  light  orange-yellow:  lip  whitish  at  th«  t**e 
the  remainder  red-pnrple  bordered  with  orange  t*U«w,  tb» 
martin  of  the  apical  spreading;  lobe  is  much  undulated." 

Hbixkicii  Rasselbbixo. 

La*1ias  may  be  divided  into  three  cultural  groups: 
(1)  those  which  have  clavate  pseudobulbs  and  which 
bear  a  nearer  affinity  to  Cattleya  than  the  others;  ii 
those  with  long,  rounded,  slender  stems,  and  (3)  those 
with  pseudobulbs  more  or  less  pyriform  in  shape. 

Those  of  the  first  group  should  be  placed  amongst  tb» 
warmer-growing Cattleyaa.  Examples'  are  L.  purpurata, 
L.  grandii,  L.  Digbyann,  L.  glanen  and  L.  Uoothiana. 
Those  of  the  second,  or  slender-bulbed  group,  succeed  in 
a  much  cooler  and  shadier  spot,  and  need  more  moisture, 
both  in  the  atmosphere  and  at  the  roots.  Examples  are 
L.pumila,  L.  harpophylla  and  /..  monophylla.  Of  tbr 
group  with  pear-shaped  bulbs,  I,,  anccpt,  with  its  nu- 
merous varieties,  is  perhaps  the  best  kn3wn. 

Others  are  L.  autHmnalis,  L.  majalit  and  L.  albida 
To  these  may  be  added  such  speeies  as  L.  einnabarima. 
L.  (lava,  and  some  few  others  of  similar  habit.  These 
require  at  all  times  a  sunny,  airy  position,  with  abun- 
dance of  overhead  watering  during  their  period  of 
growth,  and  after  flowering  a  severe  resting  period,  the 
one  great  object  lieing  to  keep  them  inactive  for  a» 
long  time  as  possible.  L.  autumnalit  and  Ij.  mttjalu 
require  somewhat  different  treatment,  since  they  flower 
from  an  incompleted  bulb,  and  should,  therefore,  re 
ceive  attention  until  the  bulbs  are  solid,  when  the  drier 
condition  must  be  observed. 

The  best  method  for  cultivation  of  specimens  of  the 
first  group  is  to  pot  them  in  the  ordinary  flower-pot. 
but  for  very  large  specimens  a  basket  is  preferred  a*  s 
more  ready  means  of  carrying  off  the  water  and  afford 
ing  better  and  sweeter  conditions  for  the  roots.  Th* 
potting  material  should  be  composed  of  about  two-thiH? 
good  peat  or  fern  root  and  the  remainder  fresh  »ph»g 
num  moss.  The  cultivator  should  use  good  judgment 
as  to  when  to  water  the  plants.  No  hard  and  fast  rul<-» 
can  be  laid  down  in  regard  to  this.  More  can  be  an»m 
plished  by  watchfulness  than  ever  can  be  written. 

The  slender-bulbed  species  require  about  equal  parts 
of  peat  and  moss.  Such  species  as  L.  pumila  do  b*-»t 
In  rather  small  pans  and  may  be  suspended  from  tbr 
roof.  All  these  thin-bulbed  species  eujov  shade  rather 
than  direct  sunlight.  More  molstnre  Is  essential  both 
atmospherically  and  at  the  rooU.  and  at  no  season  should 
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it  be  withheld  for  very  long  period*.  Watch  carefully 
for  any  symptom  of  suffering  from  lack  of  water. 

The  Mexican  La?  lias  do  best  with  a  smaller  quantity 
of  moss  and  peat,  and  thrive  best  when  put  up  in  bas- 
kets or  cribs.  They  enjoy  a  great  amount  of  direct  sun- 
shine, and  should  have  during  the  time  of  active  growth 
an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  water,  which  is  hest  sup- 
plied to  them  after  the  sun  begins  to  lose  its  power.  At 
this  time  it  comes  as  a  welcome,  refreshing  bath.  A 
good  syringing  in  the  early  morning  is  needed  to  help 
the  plant  through  the  day.  With  such  treatment  plenty 
of  strong  Dowers  must  result.  L.  cinnabarina.  L.  (lava 
■aid  allied  kinds  enjoy  the  above  treatment  equally  well. 
Many  beautiful  hybrids  have  been  raised  in  gardens, 
and  the  needs  of  each  from  a  cultural  view  will  be  best 
obtained  by  noting  to  which  section  or  group  they  be- 
long, and  giving  the  treatment  recommended  for  sueh. 

A  really  good  selection  of  La*lias  for  the  adornment 
of  the  orchid  house  is  herewith  appended:  L.  ancept 
and  its  varieties,  alba,  Datcnonii,  ffilliana,  Sanderi- 
ana,  ttella,  rotea,  Veitchii,  Willinmtii,  Sehraderiana 
and  Ametiana,  all  of  which  have  pure  white  sepals  and 
petals  and  various  colored  labellums;  Srottiana  and 
arnnditlora,  distinguished  for  siie;  and  a  wonderful  pe- 
loriate  form  known  as  Jiablingiannm.  L.  albida,  autum- 
nalit,  cinnabarina,  flava,  pumila,  Dayana,  prerttant, 
Dormaniana,  grandit,  lAndleyann,  majali*,  tenebmea , 
monophtflla ,  harpophylla,  Perrinii,  purpurata.  taper- 
bient,  tanthina.  In  some  species  almost  endless  variety 
occurs,  notably  so  with  L.  purpurata,  Perrinti  and 
albida,  and  pure  white  varieties  are  known  in  many  of 
the  rarer  species.  Henry  T.  Ce-ikkaberky. 

UBLIOCATTLfcYA.  A  name  proposed  by  R.  A.  Rolfo 
to  designate  the  bigeneric  hybrids  of  Laolia  and  of 
Cattleya,  which  readily  hybridize.  The  species  of  the 
two  genera  have  8  and  4  pollen  masses  respectively, 
while  the  hybrids  are  irregular  in  this  respect.  Many 
of  the  plants  are  natural  hybrids,  and  many  others 
have  been  produced  by  artificial  crossing.  For  a  list  of 
LaHiocattlevas,  see  Rolfe  in  O.  C.  III.  6:78,  155.  In 
the  following  account  L-Laslia  ;  Lc-LsBllocattlcya  ; 
C -Cattleya. 

H.  T.  Clinkaberry  writes  that  the  cultivation  of  Laslio- 
cattleyas  is  the  same  as  for  La»lia  and  Cattleya.  It  is 
therefore  important  to  know  the  parentage  in  each  case, 
from  which  one  may  know  whether  warm  or  coolhouse 
treatment  is  needed.  He  adds  that  many  Lajliocattleyas 
are  of  such  a  vigorous  constitution  that  they  are  nearly 
always  in  growth. 

INDEX. 


mtba,  13.  Dnrmaniana.  IS.  prorata.  1. 

amanda.  2.  Dnvaliana.  10.  radiata,  0. 

A  ad  rr  ana.  7.  elegant,  1.  Sitllieri.  8. 

Brytiana,  1.  eximia  invents,  11.  Kchilleriana.  13. 

rallUtogloaaa,  1.  Exonlenittt.  17.  Htelineriano-  H  a  r  • 

<V>rl>elUfn»l».  3.  intermnllo-tlava,  15.     dyana,  4. 

Dominiana.  0.  SvUphtha.  \.  Turneri.X. 

Dvminuana,  6.  Martineti.  12.  volotino-elegans,  14. 

A.  Fit.  light  or  bright 

rot*   l.  elegant 

2.  amanda 

3.  Corbeill«naia 

4.  Btelmsriano-Hardyana 

5.  eallUtogloasa 


AA.  Fit.  rote  purple, 

mauvt,  violet,  etc..  6.  Dominiana 

7.  Andreana 

8.  Balllerf 

9.  radiata 
10.  Duvaliana 

it.  eximia  Invent 
12.  Martinet! 

AAA.  Flt.ichlUorichitiih, 

or  yellow  "3.  Schilleriana 

14.  velntino-elegani 

15.  intermedio-tlava 
a aaa.  Fit.  olivt-brotcn  16.  Dormaniana 

AAAAA.  Fit.  tinted  light  bine.  17.  Exoniensis 

1.  olOfaJU,  Rolfe  (Delia  /legant,  Reichb.  f.  CAttleyrt 
Elegant,  Morren).  I'seudobulbs  terete,  stem-like,  15-20 
In.  high:  lvs.  solitary,  linear-oblong,  coriaceous,  10-12 


In.  long:  scape  short,  stout,  3-7-fld.:  fis.  5  in.  In  diam., 
light  or  bright  rose,  fragrant ;  sepals  oblong,  acute,  often 
somewhat  twisted  or  with  revolute  edges ;  petals  much 
wider,  lanceolate,  margin  somewhat  undulate;  labellum 
with  the  lateral  lobes  elongate -obtuse,  whitish  with 
purple  apices,  convolute  over  the  column;  middle  lobo 
broadened  in  front,  subreniform,  margin  undulate, 
crisp,  entirely  a  very  deep  purple,  without  raised  lines 
or  callosities.  May-Sept.  Braxil.  B.  M.  4700.  I.  II. 
4:134  (as  L.  Dvyuana);  11:402. -A  showy,  tall-grow- 
ing species. 

Var.  HyMptha,  O'Brien.  Fls.  largo ;  sepals  tinted  with 
yellow  and  rose,  lightly  spotted  with  purple  toward  the 
tips;  petals  broader,  more  suffused  with  purple;  lip 
bright  purple  in  front,  paler  at  the  side  lobes.  U.C.  III. 
3:170. 

Var.  Turner! ,  Warn.  Fls.  large,  richly  colored;  sepals 
and  petals  bright  amettn st -purple,  with  deeper  veins; 
lip  with  a  large  purple  blotch  on  the  middle  lobe;  side 
lobes  white,  tipped  with  rose.  On.  47.  p.  319;  49:1007 
and  p.  385. —  One  of  the  finest  of  the  genus. 

Var.  pratiata,  Reichb.  f .  Sepals  and  petals  rose,  tinged 
with  green:  labellum  white  at  the  base  and  side  lobes, 
middle  lobe  crimson-purple.- Var.  $u  per  bum  is  adver- 
tised. 

2.  amanda,  Rolfe  [Delia  amdndn,  Reichb.  f. ).  Natu- 
ral hybrid  between  C.  intermedia  and  perhaps  Delia 
eritpa.  Pseudobulbs  thin,  fusiform,  5-7  in.  long,  1-2- 
lvd. :  lvs.  shorter  than  the  pseudobulbs,  cuneate-oblong, 
acute:  fls.  in  pairs,  from  a  small,  narrow  spathe;  sepals 
oblong-ligulate,  acute,  light  rose,  with  a  grayish  hue 
outside,  wavy;  petals  similar  but  broader,  with  darker 
tinted  nerves  on  the  inside;  lateral  lobes  of  the  Inbcllum 
enveloping  the  column,  rich  dark  purple;  middle  lobe 
transversely  oblong,  short,  emarginate,  wavy,  separated 
from  the  others  by  an  exceedingly  short  isthmus,  veined 
with  rich  purple.  Braiil.  I.H.  38:135. 

3.  CorbeLUensit,  Maron.  Garden  hybrid  of  C.  Lod- 
diyetii  and  L.  pumila,  var.  munjinata.  Pseudobulbs 
5-6  in.  long,  fusiform:  lvs.  about  6  In.  long:  fl.- stalk 
2-3  in.  long,  bearing  1-2  showy  fls.  about  5  in.  across: 
sepals  and  petals  bright  rose,  the  latter  veined  with 
deeper  purple  lines;  throat  of  the  labellum  veined  with 
yellow  on  a  white  ground;  blade  intense  purple,  hilobed 
and  undulate. 

4.  Btelineriano-Hardyana,  Maron.  A  garden  hy 
brid  of  Le.  elegant,  var.  Steltne riana  and  Cattleya 
JIardyana.  Plants  vigorous:  pseudobulbs  7-8  in.  long: 
lvs.  10  in.  long  by  2!4  in.  wide:  sepals  pale  clear  rose, 
deeper  on  the  edges;  petals  undulate,  rose  on  the  mar- 
gins, failing  almost  to  white  at  the  center;  labellum 
purple-magenta,  undulate  lacerate  on  the  margin,  with 
a  broad  purple  line  in  the  center  of  tho  blade  and  2  large 
white  spots  in  the  throat. 

5.  calllftogiosta,  Rolfe  (Drlia  callittogUtta ,  Reichb. 
f. ).  Harden  hybrid  of  L.  purpurata  and  Cattleya  labi- 
fjffi.var.  Wartc'ewiczii.  Pseudobulbs  as  in  L.  purpurata: 
lvs.  12  in.  long:  petals  broad,  oblong,  acute;  sepals  nar 
rower,  all  pun-  rose;  middle  lobe  of  the  labellum  broad, 
refuse,  dark  purple,  with  yellow  on  the  disk;  side  lobes 
small  obtuse-angled. 

6.  Dominiana,  Rolfe  (  Delia  Dominyana,  Reichh.  f. ). 
Harden  hybrid.  Plants  having  the  general  habit  of 
Cattleya  Motnia:  pseudobulbs  fusiform,  rather  short, 
1-lvd.:  lvs.  linear-oblong:  raceme  bearing  few  large, 
handsome  tls. :  sepals  uarruwly  oblong,  acute,  light 
purple,  with  dark  reticulations:  petals  broadly  cuneate- 
oblong,  wavy,  light  purple  ;  labellum  eucullate,  with 
the  middle  lobe  large,  spreading,  nil  wavy  and  crisp, 
deep  blackish  purple.  F.  M.  1878:325.  Raised  for 
Veiteh  by  Mr.  D.miiny  from  a  cross  Itetween  Cattleya 
Dotriana  and  some  l.irlia.- according  to  Rcichen- 
bach.  lArlia  {Ijceliocattlt\in\  elegant.  Mr.  R.  A.  Rolfo 
suggests  tbe  more  probable  parentage  of  Cattleya 
Dou-iana  and  Delia  lobata.  The  first  plant  flowered  in 
August,  1878. 

7.  Andreana,  Maron.  A  garden  hybrid  between  C. 
bicolor  and  f/trliocattleya  eligant.  Pseudobulbs  B-IU 
111.  long,  stem-like  :  lvs.  oblong,  0  in.  long  :  fls.  C-7  in. 
across,  rose-violet  ;  sepals  and  petals  spreading,  nar- 
rowly oblong,  with  the  margins  recurved,  those  of  the 
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petals  undulate;  labellum  contracted  In  the  middle, 
with  a  subquadrate  toothed  and  undulate  middle  lobe, 
violet-purple.   R.H.  1896:328. 

8.  Ballierl,  Maron.  Garden  hybrid  between  Lai  la 
purpurata,  var.  Williamti,  and  Loddigetii.  Pseudo- 
bulbs  1-2-1  Td.,  about  10  in.  high  :  Ivs.  H  in.  long,  3  in. 
wide:  fls.  several  on  a  ■talk,  which  in  shorter  than  the 
Ivs.,  5-6  in.  across ;  sepals  and  petals  mauve,  with 
deeper  lines  ;  labellum  tubular,  colored  like  the  seg- 
ments, and  expanding  into  a  carmine  blade,  pale  at  the 
tip. 

9.  radiate,  Maron.  Garden  hybrid  of  /xr/ia  purpur- 
ata and  C.  nobitior.  Pseudobulbi  almost  round,  bearing 
1-2  coriaceous  Ivs.  7  in.  long  by  2%  in.  widu:  fl. -stalks 
about  7-8  in.  long,  bearing  several  large,  showy,  violet- 
red  fls.;  labellum  deep  red,  with  purple  veins  and  a 
whitish  throat. 

10.  Davaliina,  Ilort.  Ilybrld  between  L.  purpurata 
and  C.  Luddtmaniana.  Sepals  and  petals  half-spread- 
ing, light  mauve;  labellum  broad,  dark  maroon-crim- 
son on  the  lobes  and  in  the  throat,  which  is  traversed 
by  darker  lines. -According  to  Arnold  &  Co.,  handsome 
flower  of  striking  appearance. 

11.  ertmia  inversa,  Hort.  Hybrid  between  L.  purpu- 
rata and  V.  Warnrri,  the  inverse  cross  of  Ik.  eximia. 
Sepals  and  petals  deep  rose-purple;  labellum  bright 
magenta-crimson.  — Said  by  Arnold  &  Co.  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  hybrids  yet  raised  between  these  genera,  re- 
sembling C.  Warner i. 

12.  Martinet!,  Maron.  Garden  hybrid  between  Cattltya 
tfostitr  and  Larlia  grandit,  var.  truebrota.  Fla.  resemb- 
ling those  of  the  Cattltya  labiata  group  ;  sepals  and 
petals  rose-violet;  labellum  red  to  mauve,  pale  at  the 
margins,  and  netted  with  numerous  deep  red  veina. 

13.  Bchilleriaaa.  Rolfe  {titlia  Schill*ri*na,  Reichb. 
f. ).  Lvg.  8  In.  long:  fl. -stems  20  in.  long:  sepals  and 
petals  white,  elongate-lanceolate;  labellum  veined  with 
purple  on  the  throat;  disk  purplish  yellow,  middle  lobe 
spotted  crimson-purple.  A  natural  hybrid  between  C. 
i hI er media  and  Ac.  tltgant.  Brazil.  Var.  Alba,  Ilort, 
Petals  and  sepals  pure  white;  middle  lobe  of  the  label- 
lum rich  cnrrulne-magenta,  presenting  an  agreeable 
contrast.  June,  July.  I. H.  31:520.  On.  17:218. 

14.  veluUno-eleganj,  J.  O'Brien.  Garden  hybrid  of 
C.  re  latino  and  Le.  elegant.  Resembles  in  habit  a  stout 
form  of  Cattleya  velutina:  fls.  fragrant,  3-4  on  an  up- 
right stem;  sepals  and  petals  creamy  white,  tinged  with 
nankeen -yellow  and  veined  with  rose;  labellum  bluish 
white  nt  base,  side  lobes  folded  over  the  column;  mid- 
dle lobe  broad,  toothed  and  erisp  on  the  margin,  rich 
crimson-purple,  veined  with  white  and  having  an  orange 
blotch  at  the  base. 

15.  lntermedlo-flaya,  Maron.  Garden  hybrid  of  C. 
intermedia  and  L.  tiara.  Of  medium  habit :  sepals  and 
pt'tals  clear  yellow;  labellum  with  a  bright  rose-purple 
blotch  in  front. 

10.  Dormaniina.  Kolfe  {Tat lit  Dormanldna,  Reichb. 
f. ).  Natural  hybrid  of  V.  birnlttr  and  L.  pumila.  Pscu- 
•lubulbs  terete,  thin,  slenier,  itbout  1  ft.  long,  1-2-tvd. : 
Ivs.  oblong-liguliitc.  acute:  peduncle  2-5-fld. :  petals  and 
sepals  narrow  oblonif-ligulutv.  olive-brown,  marbled 
outside  with  wlnt-red  spots;  labellum  light  purplish 
white,  with  darker  veins;  middle  lobe  transversely  ob- 
rordate,  niauve  purple.  Brazil. 

17  Exonieniil,  Kolfe  tt'dtllena  Kronittwis,  Reichb. 
ft.  Garden  hybrid  probably  between  ('.  labiata  and 
L.  critpu.  Sepals  llguhite  acuminate  ;  petals  oblong- 
Clineate,  plieite.  all  tinted  light  blue;  Inbcllum  undu- 
late, crisp,  deep  orange  at  hnse  with  whitish  side  lobes; 
middle  lobe  rich  purple,  with  darker  veins. 

/;  Aelaudice  (L.  purpurata  anil  C  Aelandln).  !■>  also  adver- 

H.  Hassclbkisii. 

LAOERARIAf  Latin.  Ia>iena,  a  bottle).  Cururbitheeet. 
Got- KD.  Calabash.  L.  vulgaris,  Scr..  is  the  only  spe- 
cies, now  grown  or  spontaneous  in  all  warm  countries, 
•  iriginally  from  tropical  Africa  and  A»ia.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly variable  in  its  fruit,  and  has  received  many  species- 
liatnes  as  L.  mirmearpa,  K  M.  1*55:61;  I,,  clarata  ; 
L.pyrotheea,  R.B.23,  p.  198;  h.  virginalit, white-fruited. 


G.  C.  III.  11:85;  var.  longUtima,  Gt.  48:159).  The 
smooth,  bard  shells  of  the  fruits  are  used  for  drinkinc 
cups,  water  Jugs,  and  many  domestic  utensils.  From  the 
pear-shaped  shell  of  a  small-fruited  form  the  Paraguay- 
ans drink  their  famous  matt,  or  Ilex  tea.  The  commonest 
forms  are  shown  in  the  engraving  ( Kig.  1225).  The  loog 
enrved  forms  are  often  called  snake  gourda  in  this 
country  (not  to  be  confounded  with  anake  cucumber, 
which  is  a  Cucumisl.  These  are  sometimes  several  fft 
long.  The  form  with  a  constricted  middle  is  the  bottle 
gourd.  See  Gourd. 

I,agenaria  is  a  tender  annual,  which  should  receive  the 
culture  of  squashes.  The  season  in  the  northern  stair* 
and  Ontario  is  often  too  short  for  the  full  maturity  of 
the  fruits,  particularly  if  seeds  have  been  brought  from 
the  South.  Give  a  quick  warm  soil  and  sunny  exposure. 
In  the  North,  seeds  may  be  started  inside  in  pots,  or  on 
inverted  sods,  after  the  manner  of  cucumbers.  The 
L>agcnarias  are  rampant  growers,  often  running  30— to 
feet,  and  covering  the  ground  or  a  fence  with  a  dense 
mass  of  large,  roundish,  soft  leaves.  The  plant  has  a 
musky  odor  and  a  sticky  feeling. 

Plant  monoecious:  fls.  solitary  .white,  funnclfortn.Tery 
soft  in  texture,  withering  in  the  sun:  staminate  fls.  on 
very  long,  slender  stalks  (usually  exceediug  the  leaf): 
pistillate  fls.  mostly  short -stalked, with  3  2-lobod  stigmas 
and  hairy  ovary:  tendrils  forked,  long  and  slender:  stem 
striate- grooved,  soft  hairy:  Ivs.  large,  soft-pubeaeent. 
cordate-ovate  or  reniform-ovate.  sometime*  angled,  the 


1335.  Various  forma  of  gourds.  La^enjuia  vulgaris. 

edges  obscurely  apicnlate-sinuate,  on  prominent  or  long 
petioles.  To  this  species  belong  the  gourds  known  in 
this  country  as  Hercules'  Club.  Sugar  Trough.  Dip- 
per. Snake,  Calabash,  Bottle,  Miniature  Bottle.  De- 
pressa.  In  some  countries,  the  young  fruit  is  eaten  a* 
we  eat  summer  squash.  Monogr.  by  Coguianx,  DC. 
Monogr.  Phaner.  3:417.  L.  H  B 

LAGERSTRCEMIA  (Magnus  N.  I  •agcrstrtpm.  1696- 
1759,  a  Swede  and  friend  of  Llnna?us|.  LythrAcea .  Tbe 
Crape  Myrtle,  Lagerttrantia  Indira,  is  to  the  South  what 
the  lilac  and  snowball  are  to  the  North  — an  inhabitant 
of  nearly  every  home  yard.  It  is  a  strong-gn>wiog  shrub, 
reaching  a  height  of  10-23  ft.,  deciduous-leaved,  produc 
ing  an  abundance  of  suftfriuged  flowers  in  spring  and 
summer.  The  normal  form  has  pink  flowers,  but  varie- 
ties with  blush,  white  and  purple  fls.  are  not  uncommon, 
It  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  Baltimore,  but  north  of  that 
latitude  it  needs  protection;  even  with  protection  it  caa 
not  be  grown  north  of  tbe  I<ong  Island  region. 

Lagerstm-mia  is  n  South  Asian  genus  of  nearly  20 
species  of  shruhs  and  trees.  The  lvg.  arc  opposite  or 
the  uppermost  alternate,  mostly  ovate,  entire:  fls.  in 
axillary  and  terminal  panicles,  the  pedicels  brocted: 
cnlvx  with  a  funnel-shaped  tube  and  C~'J  lube*;  petals 
mostly  6,  crinkled  or  fringed,  with  a  long,  slender  claw 
(Fig.  1226);  stamens  many,  long,  some  of  them  upward- 
curved:  ovary  3-6-celled,  with  a  long.  I>ent  style  and 
capitate  stigma:  fr.  a  capsule;  seeds  winged  at  "the  top. 

Indica,  Linn.  Crape  Mtrtlk.  Fig.  1226.  Glabrous 
brown-barked  ahruh,  with  rather  small  (2  in.  long  i  ellip- 
tic or  oblong  sessile  mostly  acute  Ivs.:  panicle  open, 
sometimes  minutely  pubescent :  calyx  not  ribbed,  gut' 
brous  or  nearly  so.  Widely  cult,  in  India,  but  probably 
native  to  China  B.M.  405.  R,H.  1857.  p.  627;  1874:130. 
Gng.  1:151;  5:281.  A. F.  9:85.  G.M.  36:449.  — Common 
everywhere  in  the  South,  particularly  in  the  pink,  blush 
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•ad  white  form*.  It  can  be  prop,  readily  by  cuttings  of 
the  ripe  wcod.  In  the  N..  the  plant*  may  be  lifted  in 
tbe  fall  and  kept  in  a  cellar.  In  opting  they  may  be 
planted  out,  or  flowered  under  glass.  The  Crape  Myrtle 


1236.  Crape  Myrtle.  Lagerstroemia  Indies. 

Natural  slse. 

bloom*  continuously  for  2  or  3  month*,  beginning  in 
June  in  the  Uulf  state*.  Tho  hark  is  smooth,  as  if 
polished.  Several  named  Tars. 

Fios-Regta«,  Rets.  Tree,  50-60  ft.,  with  elliptic  or 
long  lanceolate  obtuse  Ivs.  4-8  in.  long:  panicle  large: 
fi*.  2-3  in.  across,  varying  from  rose  to  purple  from 
morning  to  evening,  the  calyx  grooved,  the  petal*  erose- 
wavy:  capsule  1  in.  or  more  long.  India.  G.C.  HI. 
15:77.  —  A  noble  plant  in  tropical  India;  al*o  Int.  in  8. 
Calif.  In  the  Old  World  sometimes  grown  under  glass. 

L.  H.  B. 

LACUNAR!  A  {named  for  its  resemblance  to  Lagnn*a, 
which  is  now  considered  a  section  of  Hibiscus  and  com- 
memorate* a  Spanish  botanist,  Andres  de  Laguna,  1494 
or  1499-1560,  physician  to  I 'ope  Julius  III.).  Malvftetit. 
One  species,  an  Australian  tree  cult,  outdoor*  in  8.  Calif, 
and  indoors  in  Europe.  It  has  large,  pale  rose  fl*.  like 
Hibiscus.  2%  In.  across.with  5  spreading  lobes,  a  column 
of  stamens  and  a  5-lobed  shield-shaped  stigma.  It  dif- 
fers from  Hibiscus  in  having  no  bractlets  or  only  3, 
while  Hibiscus  usually  has  6  or  more.  Lvs.  entire, 
scurfy -totnentose:  fls.  axillary;  calyx  5-toothed:  ovary 
S-celled. 

PatersontI,  G.  Don.  About  12  ft.  high,  spotted  brown 
on  trunk  and  branches:  Ivs.  ovate,  entire,  2-3  in.  long, 
dark  green  above,  ashy  gray  beneath:  peduncle  IK  in. 
long:  corolla  lobes  ovate,  covered  with  minute  hairy 
scales  Inside,  villous  outside.  B.M.  7«9  a*  I  Lagunaa 
PaUrtonia.) 

LAGURUS  (Greek,  logon,  a  hare;  oura,  a  tail ).  Ora- 
minftt.  Hah*'*  TAIL  UkakS.  Contain*  a  single  species, 
native  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  cultivated  for 
ornament,  the  small  white  heads  being  used  for  dry  bou- 
quet*. Spikelets  1-fld.,  aggregated  in  a  close  panicle, 
forming  an  ovoid  head;  scarious  empty  glumes  persis- 
tent and  clothed  with  line  woolly  hair*.  Flowering  glume 
wilh  a  dorsal  awn.  A  hardy  annual.  Seeds  sown  in  fall 
and  plants  set  out  in  spring. 

ovatoa.  Linn.  Calm*  about  I  ft.  high,  in  bunches :  Ivs. 
and  sheaths  downy.  R.H.  1890,  p.  488.  V.  3:  217  and  247. 

A.  S.  Hitchcock. 

LAMARCKIA  (J.  B.  Lamarck,  1744-1829,  distinguished 
French  naturalist,  and  author  of  the  ljunarckian  phi- 
losophy of  organic  evolution).  Qramlnttr.  Contains  a 
single  species,  native  from  Mediterranean  region  to 
Afghanistan,  and  introduced  In  California.  An  orna- 
mental annual  grass,  often  cultivated  under  the  name  of 
Chrf$uru$  rynosMmides  and  V.  aurtn*.  Spikelets  of 
two  sorts,  fertile  1-fld.,  long-awned,  surrounded  by  the 
long  sterile  sptkelet*  of  many  obtuse  glumes,  arranged 
in  a  one-sided  crowded  panicle  Seed*  may  be  sown  in 
the  spring,  or  better  in  the  fall  and  plants  set  out  in  the 
spring. 

aurea,  Moench.  Culms  6-12 in.  high.  R.H.  1890,  p.  546. 

A.  8.  HiTcncocg. 
LAMB  KILL.  Kalmia  anffuitifolia. 

LAMB '8  LETTUCE.  Consult  Com  Sa tad.  L.  Quarter. 
ChtHoyodium,  parUcularlyC.a/tmm.  Used  as  spot-herb. 


LAM1UM  (Greek  for  throat,  referring  to  the  shape  of 
tho  corolla).  Labiita.  Deap  Nettlb.  About  40  annual 
and  perennial  herbs  of  the  Old  World,  of  which  several 
run  wild  in  this  country  as  weeds  and  others  are  cult,  as 
hardy  bonier  plants.  Botanically,  they  arc  distinguished 
by  a  2-lipped  corolla,  of  which  the  tube  is  somewhat 
longer  than  the  calyx,  the  upper  lip  ascending  and  con- 
cave, and  the  lower  one  3  lobed :  stamens  4,  in  2  pairs, 
ascending  under  the  upper  lip:  fls.  in  axillary  or  termi- 
nal whorl*,  often  rather  showy:  Ivs.  opposite,  mostly 
crenate-dentate  and  petiolatc:  calyx  awl -toothed.  Not 
to  be  confounded  with  Nepeta. 

Lamium*  are  diffuse  mostly  pubescent  or  hairy  herbs, 
commonly  decumbent  at  the  base  and  often  almost  trail- 
lug.  They  are  of  the  easiest  culture  in  any  open  soil. 
Useful  for  rockwork.  The  cult,  kinds  arc  perennial, 
and  are  commonly  propagated  by  division. 

maculatum,  Linn.(  //.  Album  and  L.  purpdrenm,  Hort., 
not  Linn.  L.  raritgAtum,  Hort. ).  Straggling  or  half- 
trailing  herb,  the  tips  ascending,  slightly  hslry:  lvs. 
long-petioled  (except  the  uppermost),  cordate-ovate, 
blunt,  round-toothed:  fls.  1  in.  long,  ascending  in  the 
clusters,  the  upper  lip  strongly  arched  or  hooded,  tho 
tube  2-3  times  longer  than  the  calyx,  hairy  within.  Eu. 
—  Flowers  usually  purple-red,  but  sometimes  varying  to 
white  |  when  it  is  known  a*  album,  but  the  L.  album 
of  botanists  is  a  different  plant,  having  pointed  and 
sharp-toothed  Ivs.).  The  Ivs.  are  usually  whitish  blotched 
along  the  midrib  (var.  varieyatum),  and  in  this  form 
it  is  common  about  old  gardens,  trailing  in  the  waste 
place*.  The  plant  is  also  run  wild.  L.  purpureum  of 
tbe  botanists  Is  annual. 

erioc6phalum,  Benth.  Stem  much  branched,  glabrous: 
lower  lvs.  loug  stalked,  puberulent,  small,  orbicular, 
somewhat  ineise-crenate :  floral  lvs.  larger,  deeply 
toothed,  sessile  or  nearly  so:  calyx  villous;  corolla  3-4 
times  longer  than  the  calyx,  straight,  purple.  Taurus. - 
Said  by  some  to  be  annual. 

Gftlo6bdolon,  Crantt,  of  Europe,  with  yellow  fls.  and 
sometimes  with  yellowish  foliage.  Is  cult,  in  tbe  Old 
World,  but  it  has  not  appeared  in  the  Axner.  trade. 

L  H  B 

LAMPR0COCCU8.   See  JFeamco. 

LAHDRETH,  DAVID,  founder  of  the  oldest  seed- 
house  In  America, was  bom  in  1 752  at  Haggerston,  North- 
umberland county,  England.  He  came  to  America  late 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  making  Philadelphia  his  home, 
and  establishing  there,  in  1784,  a  nursery  and  seed  busi- 
ness. Its  location,  on  what  was  then  known  as  High 
street,  is  now  covered  by  the  building  1210  and  1212 
Market  street.  The  raising  of  trees  and  production  of 
seeds  were  conducted  on  land  near  by.  particularly  on  a 
tract  at  Twelfth  and  Filbert  street*.  This  locality  prov- 
ing too  contracted  for  the  purpose,  tho  nursery  and  seed 
grounds  were  removed  iu  1789  to  the  "Neck,"  then  con- 
sidered far  out  of  town,  the  place  chosen  being  not  far 
distant  from  the  site  of  tbe  present  arsenal. 

The  subject  of  the  pre»ent  sketch,  the  younger  David 
Land  ret  h  (Plate  X),  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1902. 
When  of  suitable  age  he  entered  actively  into  his  father's 
business,  which  had  considerably  extended  in  Philadel- 
phia, while  a  branch  housv  had  been  opened  In  Charles- 
ton, 8.C.  The  young  man's  early  duty  was  that  of 
manager  of  this  Charleston  branch.  Of  the  Charleston 
business,  it  will  suffice  here  to  »ay  that  it  continued  till 
tbe  era  of  the  civil  war,  when  it  enme  to  a  sudden  end 
by  the  act  of  the  Confederate  States  District  Court, which 
confiscated  the  real  estate  and  merchandise  alike,  on 
April  22,  1802. 

The  youngpr  David  Landrcth,  In  1828.  succeeded  his 
father  as  proprietor  of  the  well-established  and  thriv- 
ing business  in  Philadelphia,  a  business  which  was  to 
remain  highly  prosperous  for  half  a  century  afterwards 
under  his  fostering  care.  His  time,  however,  was  not 
wholly  occupied  with  the  details  of  business,  but  was 
turned  at  an  early  age  towards  the  literature  of  hus- 
bandry and  to  enterprises  of  public  Interest.  Among 
the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  Philadelphia  Horticul- 
tural Society,  of  which,  in  1827,  be  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  a  vice-president,  and  in  1828  wan  elected 
corresponding  secretary,  which  office  he  held  for  seven 
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yearn.  At  a  subsequent  date  he  wait  made  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  vice-president  of  the  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  became  an  active  member  of  many 
other  organizations. 

His  literary  labors  included  the  publication  of  tho 
"Illustrated  Floral  Magazine,"  started  in  1832,  and  an 
advanced  work  for  that  period.  At  a  later  date  he  wrote 
much  upon  husbandry,  his  graceful  style  as  a  writer 
and  his  technical  knowledge  of  the  subject  making  his 
views  of  much  value  in  the  progress  of  the  industry. 
He  edited  an  American  edition  of  George  W.  Johnson's 
"A  Dictionary  of  Modern  Gardening,"  a  volume  of  635 
pages,  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1847. 

In  1847  the  Landreth  nursery  was  removed  to  Blooms- 
dale,  where  Mr.  Landreth  established  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  most  complete  seed-farm  in  the  United  States, 
and  where  he  planted  an  arboretum  which  perhaps  stands 
unequaled  in  this  country  in  the  development  of  its  trees. 
He  was  an  early  breeder  of  the  Channel  Island  cattle, 
then  styled  Alderncys,  and  was  among  the  earliest  man- 
ufacturers of  mowing  and  reaping  machinery.  In  1872-73 
he  experimented  in  steam-plowing  with  a  Scotch  engine, 
and  in  the  following  year  with  an  American  engine. 
Subsequently,  steam-digging  and  steam -chopping  were 
experimented  with  at  liloomsdale,  and  many  Improve- 
ments produced  In  tho  machine  shop  of  that  model 
farm. 

David  Landreth  lived  until  1880  In  the  enjoyment  and 
care  of  the  business  which  had  been  so  much  developed 
In  his  bands,  and  which  had  reached  almo.it  its  hun- 
dredth year.  The  Arm  is  now  one  of  the  thirty  cente- 
nary Arms  in  the  United  States.  During  a  lung  life  ho 
had  served  his  country  in  connection  with  agriculture, 
a  pursuit  which  he  dignified  by  the  wide  respect  be  bad 
gained  as  an  old-school  country  guitleman,  and  his 
reputation  as  an  able  and  learned  agriculturist.  In  early 
life  he  bad  lived  amid  the  plantations  of  the  I*andreth 
nursery,  one  of  the  show  places  of  Philadelphia  — the 
site  now  marked  by  the  Landreth  School— and  his  vir- 
tues and  character  were  those  of  one  brought  up  in  inti- 
mate contact  with  nature.  Bcrnkt  Landketh. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.  "Gardening  may  be 
divided  into  three  species— kitchen  gardening-  parterre- 
gardoning-and  land«kip,  or  picturesque  gardening: 
which  latter  is  the  subject  intended  in  the  following 
pages  — It  consists  in  pleasing  the  imagination  by  scenes 
of  grandeur,  beauty,  or  variety.  Convenience  merely 
has  no  share  here  ;  any  farther  than  as  it  pleases  tho 
imagination."  These  are  the  opening  lines  of  "Uncon- 
nected Thoughts  on  Gardening,"  by  the  poet  William 


Shenstone,  1764.  These  sentences  gave  the  world  the 
term  Landscape  Gardening,  to  embody  the  growing  de- 
sire to  make  grounds  like  nature.  Milton.  Addison, 
Pope,  and  the  Dutch  painters,  expr.-ssed  the  awakening 
to  tho  charms  of  the  external  world  and  hastened  thedar 
of  freedom  and  naturalness.  These  and  others  bad  pro- 
tested, directly  or  indirectly,  against  the  artiflclalif>m» 
of  living,  as  Bacon,  also,  in  the  following  sentence,  had 
protested:  "As  for  the  making  of  Knots  or  Figures, with 
divers  Colored  Earths,  they  bo  but  toys,  you  may  see 
as  good  sights  many  times  in  Tarts.  »»•••• 
I  do  not  like  Images  cut  out  In  Juniper,  or  other  gar- 
den-stuff ;  they  are  for  Children." 

One  does  not  know  what  Shenstono's  protest  meant 
until  he  knows  the  style  of  gardening  which  had  been 
and  still  was  in  vogue.  Gardens  were  fantastic  construe - 
tions,  elaborate  with  designs  and  formalities,  cramped 
with  geometrical  details.  A  Roman  garden  (  Fig.  1227 1 was 
well  enough  in  its  place,  but  there  arc  other  conditions 
and  other  Ideals.  Only  rarely  can  such  gardens  as  these 
find  the  proper  setting.  If  effective,  they  must  be  domi- 
nated or  supported  by  architecture.  In  the  freer  atmos- 
phere of  the  country,  they  are  evidently  artilicial:  they 
are  conceits.  The  reader  will  catch  the  feeling  of  the 
formal  gardens  of  a  later  time  by  looking  at  Fig.  1229, 
which  is  a  reduction  from  one  of  Butty  Langley's  de- 
signs in  his  "New  Principles  of  Gardening,"  1 729. 
Langley  seems  to  have  been  the  extrcmest  of  geometri- 
cians. In  fact,  Part  1  of  his  book  «n  gardening  treats 
"Of  Geometry."  Yet  his  plates  suited  the  taste  of  the 
time.  The  particular  plan  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  1229 
he  describes  as  follows:  "The  House  opens  to  the  North 
upon  the  Park  A,  to  the  East  upon  the  Court  B.  to  the 
South  upon  the  Parterre  of  Grass  and  Water  C  ;  and 
Lastly  to  the  West  upon  the  circular  Bason  D.  from 
which  leads  a  pleasant  Avenue  ZX.  The  Mount  P.  is 
raised  with  the  Earth  that  came  out  of  the  Canal  EE. 
and  its  slope  H  is  planted  with  Hedges  of  different 
Ever-Greens,  that  rising  behind  one  another  of  different 
Colours,  have  a  very  good  Effect,  being  view'd  from  M. 
I.  I,  are  contracted  Walks  leading  up  the  Mount."  The 
ideas  of  the  time  are  further  reflected  in  Fig.  1229, which 
is  a  reproduction,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  one  of  Langley'* 
pictures  of  artificial  ruins.  It  is  one  of  his  "views  of  the 
Ruins  of  Buildings,  after  the  old  Roman  manner,  to  ter- 
minate such  Walks  that  end  in  disagreeable  Objects ; 
which  Ruins  may  either  be  painted  upon  Canvas,  or 
actually  built  In  that  manner  with  Brick,  and  cover'd 
with  Plaistcring  in  Imitation  of  Stone." 

The  awakening  love  of  nature  and  of  the  spontaneous 
life,  as  expressed  in  writings  and  paintings,  soon  found 
expression  also  in  gardens.   In  verse.  Pope  gave  rules 


1237.  Oardeas  oi  the  Pops,  on  the  Quirinal.  Rome.   From  Palda's  "  U  Ulardint  di  Roma.' 
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1238.  One  of  Langley's  "  Design*  lor  garden*  that  lye  Irregularly  to  the  Grand  Houae."  1728. 


for  the  laying  oat  of  a  spontaneous  garden.  The  accom- 
panying plan  of  Sbenslone's  garden,  the  Lcasowcs 
(Fiir.  1230),  anil  the  picture  of  a  glimpse  therein 
( Fig.  1231 L  show  how  far  hi*  conceptions  were  removed 
from  those  of  Laogley,  howsoever  much  they  may  fall 
short  of  the  ideals  of  the  present  day.  A  full  descrip- 
tion ha*  been  left  ua  of  the  Leasowes.  Here  is  a  glimpse: 
-  Passing  through  a  small  gate  at  the  bottom  of  the  fine 
■welling  lawn  that  surrounds  the  bouse,  you  enter  upon 
a  winding  path,  with  a  piece  of  water  on  your  right. 
The  psth  and  water, over- shadowed  with  trees  that  grow 
upon  the  slopes  of  this  narrow  dingle,  render  the  scene 
at  core  cool,  gloomy,  solemn,  and  sequestered;  and  forms 
so  striking  a  contraste  to  the  lively  scene  you  have  just 
left,  that  vou  seem  all  on  a  sudden  landed  in  a  subter- 
raneous kind  of  region.  Winding  forward  down  the  val- 
ley, you  pass  beside  a  small  root-house,  where  on  a  tablet 
are  these  lines: 

'Her*  In  cool  grot,  and  mossy  cell, 
We  rural  fays  and  f aerie*  dwell; 
Tho'  rarely  mwu  bv  mortal  eye. 
When  the  pale  moon,  ascending  high. 
Dart*  thro  ton  limes  her  quivering  beams. 
We  fri»k  It  near  these  crystal  stream*.'  " 

The  garden-art  of  the  old  time  was  largely  a  corollary 
of  architecture.  The  garden -art  of  the  present  time, 
particularly  amongst  Knglish-speaking  peoples,  exists 
for  its  own  sake.  Yet,  one  rannot  say  that  the  old-time 
garden-art  is  unlovely,  or  that  it  contradicts  the  canons 
of  good  taste.  The  two  belong  to  different  categories 
of  aesthetic  feeling,  and  the  mere  fact  that  both  of  them 
use  plant-subjects  does  not  make  them  computable. 
Garden-art.  like  painting  or  music  or  literature,  develops 
along  racial  or  national  lines.  The  Latins  and  their 
descendant*  have  liked  the  formal  and  conventional 
gardens;  and  since  these  gardens  express  the  personal 
and  national  emotions,  they  need  no  npologv,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  they  are  condemned  by  many  land- 
scape gardeners. 

A  different  type  of  endeavor  Is  thai  which  attempts  to 
interpret  nature  in  the  making  of  landscapes.  The  ideal 
landscape  garden,  like  the  ideal  landscape  painting, 
expresses  or  emphasises  some  single  thought  or  feeling. 
Its  expression  may  be  gay,  bold,  retired,  quiet,  florid; 
but  If  it  Is  natural.  Its  expression  will  conform  to  the 
place  and  the  purpose,  and  the  expressions  are  not  mat- 
tan  of  rule.  It  should  be  a  picture,  not  a  collection  of 


interesting  objects.  Mere  planting  and  grading  do  not 
make  a  landscape  garden:  in  fact,  they  often  spoil  it. 
It  is  not  enough  to  plant :  the  plants  must  be  in  the 
right  place.  A  yard  or  a  lawn  with  bushes  or  flower- 
beds scattered  over  It  may  be  interesting  as  a  m.»re 
garden,  but  it  Is  not  a  landscape  garden.  The  Italian 
gardens  were  hardly  landscape  gardens.  A  real  landscape 
garden  has  open  breadth,  space,  atmosphere.  It  usually 
has  an  open  center  with  mass-planted  sides,  and  vistas 
to  the  offseape.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  ornamented; 
vet  many  persons  even  confound  ornamental  garden- 
ing with  Landscape  Gardening  :  It  would  be  as  proper 
to  confound  house-patnting  with  architecture.  Figs. 
1227  and  1232  show  the  contrasts  of  a  mere  garden  and 
a  landscape  garden.  Compare  Plates  XIV  and  XV. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  term  Land- 
scape Gardening  precisely  express  the  art  of  mak- 
ing a  garden  or  tame  area  which  shall  be  a  landscape 
or  picture.  Yet,  amongst  the  profession,  the  term  land- 
scape architecture  is  preferred.  This  term  borrows  the 
dignity  of  architecture,  and  is  useful  in  a  professional 
way.  The  writer  much  prefers  the  term  Landscape 
Gardening  ;  but  it  is  apparent  that  the  term  landscape 
architecture  Is  growing  in  favor  with  the  profession,  and 
there  is  little  use  in  debating  over  a  mere  term.  Properly 
speaking,  the  terms  Landscape  Gardening  and  landscape 
architecture  are  not  synonymous,  although  in  practice 
they  are  so  used.  It  Is  not  every  place  which  is  adapted 
to  the  making  of  a  landscape  picture.  Formal  gardens 
are  often  more  to  be  desired  than  natural  ones.  They 
may  conform  to  the  principles  of  art,  but  it  is  the 
art  of  formal  gardens,  not  of  natural  gardens.  Too 
often  have  formal  gardens  l>een  judged  from  the  view- 
point of  the  natural  or  landscape  garden,  and  hence 
confusion  has  arisen.  There  is  now  a  slow  but  whole- 
some reaction  against  the  too  exclusive  use  of  the  true 
landscape  garden.  In  practice,  however,  one  cannot 
separate  the  two.  so  that  one  practitioner  is,  or  should 
be.  iKith  landscape  gardener  and  landscape  architect. 
So  it  comes  that  the  terra  landscape  architecture  stands 
for  the  whole  art  of  laying  cut  ground*.  The  term  Is 
therefore  broader  than  Its  etymology  would  suggest:  the 
word  "architect "  should  be  taken  In  its  general  sense  of 
contriver  or  planner,  rather  than  in  its  specific  one  of 
builder.  It  is  the  nature-like  landscape  garden,  rather 
than  the  fornialesque  garden,  which  the  writer  has  in 
mind  in  the  advice  which  is  given  in  this  article.  The 
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character  of  the  formalesque  garden  is  dominated  so 
completely  by  the  nature  of  the  architecture  and  the  site, 
that  condensed  general  remarks  are  of  little  purpose. 

Landscape  Gardening  has  undergone  many  fluctua- 
tions of  taste  within  the  century.   Such  changes  are  to 


1229  An  improvised  ruin.  I79B. 


be  expected  as  long  as  the  human  race  makes  progress. 
The  constantly  increasing  wealth  of  plants  modifies 
the  spirit  of  the  work.  It  It  no  longer  worth  while  to 
follow  any  school  or  cult.  Every  style  has  its  use 
and  place.  In  small  city  or  suburban  place*,  a  formul 
or  formalesque  treatment  of  the  ground  plan  may  be 
desirable.  In  larger  and  freer  places,  the  spirit  of  the 
fields  may  be  given  fuller  expression  The  fundamental 
thing  to  consider  is  the  fact  that  there  must  be  a  general 
theory  or  plan  before  there  is  any  grading  and  plant- 
ing,—these  latter  things  are  only  means  to  an  end.  Yet 
many  persons  who  would  be  called  landscape  gardeners 
conceive  that  to  plant  a  place  is  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
blem. The  workiug  out  of  the  details  of  the  plan  Is  to 
Landscape  Gardening  what  building  is  to  architecture, 
or  what  pen-work  and  grammar  are  to  literature.  It  la 
the  industrial  or  constructional  part  of  the  work.  It  ia 
what  has  been  called  Landscape  Horticulture  ( Bailey 
"Garden  and  Forest,"  1:68),  It  has  to  do  with  all  the 
details  of  kinds  of  plants,  the  care  of  them,  the  making 
of  lawns,  and  similar  problems.  The  American  writings 
on  Landscape  Gardening  are  mostly  writings  on  land- 
scape horticulture  and  kinds  of  plants.  Of  indigenous 
American  hooks,  only  two  (Downing  and  Waugh)  can 
be  said  to  give  a  dominant  share  of  their  space  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Landscape  Gardening  as  a  fine-art  conception. 

The  first  American  practicing  landscape  gardener  of 
note  was  Andre  Parmentier,  who  came  to  this  country 
from  Belgium  about  1824  and  established  a  nursery 
on  ground  which  is  now  in  the  heart  of  Brooklyn.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  taste  and  skill,  and  Andrew  J.  Down- 
ing considered  his  "labors  and  example  as  having 
effected,  directlv,  far  more  for  Landscape  Garileulng  in 
Amerira  than  those  of  any  other  individual  whatever." 
lie  laid  out  many  places,  even  as  far  away  as  the  south- 
ern states  on  the  south  and  Montreal  on  the  north.  The 
first  American  book  on  Landscape  Gardening  sprung 
full-fledged  and  complete  from  the  pen  of  A.J.  Down- 
ing in  1841,  without  having  undergone  the  tedious  evo- 
lution of  preliminary  and  imperfect  editions  which  char- 
acterize so  many  horticultural  and  kindred  writings.  It 


was  immediately  popular,  and  It  has  probably  ex- 
erted a  greater  influence  on  American  horticulture 
than  any  other  single  volume.  It  remains  to  this  day 
without  a  superior  and  almost  without  a  competitor. 
Downing  was  also  the  second  prominent  practicing  land- 
scape gardener,  although  his  untimely  death  left  the 
country  with  no  completed  works  of  bis  (renins.  His 
best  known  pieces  are  the  grounds  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  Lafayette  Square.  Washington,  but  it  - 
doubtful  if  the  subsequent  treatment  which  the  former 
demesne  has  received  is  such  aa  would  have  pleaded 
the  designer.  A.  J.  DowniDg's  pomologies!  work  wa» 
continued  by  his  painstaking  brother  Charles  ;  but  the 
artistic  work  dropped  at  his  death,  and  Henry  Winthrop 
Sargent,  who  edited  the  sixth  edition  of  the  "Landscape 
Gardening."  in  1859,  declared  that  "there  has  been  no 
one  since  Mr.  Downing'a  death  who  has  exactly  fill~l 
the  niche  he  occupied  in  the  public  estimation."  The 
third  genius  of  American  Landscape  Gardening,  and 
the  one  who  has  carried  the  art  to  its  highest  points  of 
excellence,  is  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  who  as  a  younr 
man  was  inspired  by  Downing,  and  who  became  a  lasd 
scape  gardener  when  be  was  placed  in  charge,  of  the 
improvements  of  Central  Park,  New  York  city,  about 
1856.  For  more  than  twenty-five  years,  Mr.  Olmsted  ho* 
given  his  talents  wholly  to  this  delightful  art.  and, more 
than  any  other  American,  has  moulded  and  crystallite) 
public  taste  respecting  the  appreciation  of  Landscape 
Gardening.  A  leading  spirit  in  the  construction  of  this 
great  park  was  Calvert  Vain,  who,  with  Olmsted,  was 
Joint  author  of  the  original  plan.  Vaux  was  also  asso- 
ciated with  A.  J.  Downing.  He  died  in  1896.  He  was  s> 
excellent  artist.  The  Initiation  of  Central  Park  as  a 
pleasure  ground  inaugurated  the  modern  park  systetn* 
of  the  country,  and  created  what  the  Earl  of  Meath  ho 
recently  designated  the  "veritable  rage  for  park  mak- 
ing" which  has  "  seized  the  American  public."  See  the 
article  on  Park*,  Vol.  HI. 

Within  recent  years,  the  number  of  practitioners  of 
Landscape  Gardening  has  greatly  increased.  The  art  it 
becoming  established  in  popular  estimation.  Ta«tes 
may  change,  but  the  changes  will  affect  only  the  minor 
applications  of  Landscape  Gardening.  The  desire  for 
artistic  treatment  of  grounds  is  ineradicable.  Three 
national  societies  are  conservators  of  the  Landscape 
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The  residence  is  near  the  center. 

Gardening  and  rural  art  of  the  country  :  American  Part 
and  Out-Door  Art  Association  ;  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects  ;  Association  of  American  Cense- 
tery  Superintendents. 
The  one  point  in  which  America,  excels  other  countries 
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in  landscape  art  in  in  the  rural  and  garden  cemetery. 
The  first  distinct  movement  towards  a  rural  cemetery 
was  made  in  1825  by  Jacob  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  whose 
work  wan  soon  taken  up  by  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society.  As  a  result  of  the  agitation  by  this 
admirable  organization,  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery,  at  Cam- 
bridge, wan  established  and  incorporated  in  1831.  The 
consummation  of  this  enterprise  gave  to  the  world  a 
cemetery  which  should  be  distinct  from  church  yards, 
removed  from  the  city,  and  softened  by  the  gracious 
touch  of  nature ;  and  thereby,  also,  the  young  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society  set  an  example  to  all 
similar  organisations  and  achieved  for  itself  enduring 
fame.  The  work  of  Repton  and  Loudon  bad  not  then 
enlivened  and  broadened  the  conceptions  of  landscape 
Gardening,  and  Mt.  Auburn,  whilst  an  excellent  work 
of  its  kind,  is  not  a  landscape  garden  cemetery.  The 
modern  art  of  garden  cemetery  making— in  which,  as  in 
the  park,  the  continuous  expanse  of  greensward  is  the 
fundamental  conception  of  the  fabric -originated  with 
Adolph  Straucb,  who,  in  1854,  became  superintendent 
of  Spring  Grove  cemetery,  Cincinnati.  Strauch  was  a 
Prussian,  born  in  1822,  and  died  in  1883.  His  work  at 
Spring  drove  cemetery  has  justly  given  him  lasting 
fame,  and  his  book  describing  the  place  must  be  con- 
sulted by  anv  one  who  traces  the  evolution  of  the  garden 
cemetery.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  cemetery  said, 
at  the  time  of  bis  death,  that  "be  had  filled  the  measure 
of  his  ambition  by  the  consent  of  his  profession,  which 
ranked  him  as  the  equal  of  Repton  and  PUckler-Muskau 
as  a  master  of  art  in  landscape  creation,  which  had  been 
finally  proved  by  him  to  be  possible  to  be  successfully 
applied  in  adorning  and  making  attractive  the  last  rest- 
ing places  of  humanity."  At  the  present  time,  about  a 
hundred  burial  places  in  various  parts  of  North  America 
can  be  said  to  be  landscape-garden  cemeteries.  See  the 
article  on  iMndteapt  Ctmtttrits,  following. 

The  successful  practice  of  Landscape  Hardening  de- 
pends, first,  on  an  artistic  temperament  and  an  inher- 
ent love  of  nature;  second,  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
plants;  and  third,  on  familiarity  with  various  arts  and 
handicrafts,  as  the  making  of  roads,  grading,  draining, 
enriching  the  land,  and  the  like.  Landscape  Gardening 
must  be  sharply  distinguished  from  gardening  :  the 
former  is  the  making  of  pictures  with  plants;  the  Utter 
is  the  growing  of  plants  without  reference  to  the  pic- 
ture. In  one,  the  interest  centers  in  art:  in  the  other  it 
centers  in  plants.  Since  Landscape  Gardening  is  pri- 
marily a  matter  of  taste,  it  is  Impossible  that  It  be 


dominated  by  rules.  However,  a  few  general  precepts 
and  suggestions  may  be  useful,  and  these  are  given  in 
the  following  paragraph  (see  Figs.  1232-1238). 

The  motive  of  a  true  landscape  garden,  as  already  ex- 
plained, is  to  make  a  picture.  The  picture  should  have  a 
landscape  or  nature-like  effect.  The  place  should  he 
one  thing:  It  should  emphasize  some  thought  or  feeling. 
It  should  have  one  central  or  emphatic  object.  Avoid 
scattered  effects.    Bunch  or  mass  the  planting.  Dis- 


tinguish sharply  between  the  fundamentals  and  the 
cidentals,— those  things  which  are  to  give  the  character 
or  tone  to  the  place,  and  those  which  are  embellishments 
or  ornaments.  Keep  one  or  more  spaces  open.  Plant  the 
sides  or  boundaries  with  masses.  Use  single  or  Individual 
plants  only  to  emphasize  or  to  heighten  an  effect,  not  to 


give  it  character:  they  are  Incidentals.  Ornament  should 
be  an  Incident.  Foliage  Is  a  fundamental.  Greensward  is 
the  canvas  on  which  the  picture  Is  spread.  Plants  are  more 
useful  for  the  positions  they  occupy  than  for  their  kinds. 
Walks  and  drives  are  no  part  of  a  landscape  picture  : 
they  are  a  necessity,  but  they  may  be  made  to  conform 
to  the  spirit  of  the  picture.  The  place  for  walks  and 
drives  Is  where  they  arc  needed  :  otherwise  they  have 
no  use  or  purpose.  It  is  the  part  of  a  good  landscape 
gardener  to  make  his  grounds  conform  to  the  build- 
ings :  it  should  equally  be  the  part  of  an  architect  to 
make  his  buildings  conform  to  the  landscape.  Make 
views  to  desirable  objects  in  the  outlying  landscape  or 
the  offscape.  Obstruct  the  views  to  undesirable  parts. 
Aim  for  a  good  prospect  from  every  window  in  • 
residence,  Including  the  kitchen.  Shear  the  trees  and 
bushes  when  hedges,  curiosities,  and  formal  gardens 
are  wanted  :  let  them  assume  their  nntural  forms  when 
a  landscape  garden  is  wanted  (Figs.  1237.  1238).  Place 
no  tree  or  plant  until  you  are  sure  that  it  will  mean  some- 
thing. 

The  best  results  In  the  planning  of  any  place  are  to 
be  expected  when  one  employs  a  competent  landscape 
gardener.  Avoid  the  man  who  places  great  stress  on 
flower  beds  and  "designs."  Yet  one  can  do  much  by 
himself,  and  be  the  happier  for  the  effort.  Books  will  , 
help.  Some  of  the  current  American  books  on  Land- 
scape Gardening  and  related  topics  are  the  following  : 
Downlng's  "Landscape  Gardening;"  Kemp's  "How  to 
Lay  Gut  a  Garden  ;"  Parson's  "Landscape  Gardening'' 
and  "How  to  Flan  the  Home  Grounds  ;"  I»ng's  "Orna- 
mental Gardening  for  Americans  ;"  Waugh's  "Land- 
scape Gardening  ;"  Maynard's  "Landscape  Gardening  as 
Applied  to  Home  Decoration  ;"  Davis'  "Ornamental 
Shrubs."  Van  Rensselaer's  "Art  Out  of  Doors;"  Bai- 
ley's "Garden-Making."  See  Kordtr$,  Htrbt,  /Aiung, 
Parkt,  Shrubt.  i„  n_  p. 

Landscape  Cemeteries  (Plate  XVII).— The  cemeteries 
of  the  present  day  have  come  intoe-xistence  from  a  desire 
to  have  burials  made  at  a  distance  from  centers  of  popu- 
latlon,  and  among  beautiful  surroundings.  Thev  are 
often  called  "rural  cemeteries."  The  first  one  In  the 
United  States  to  merit  this  name  was  Mt.  Auburn,  near 
Boston,  Mass.,  founded  In  183 L  Since  then  the  Idea  of 
having  burial  places  park-like  In  their  character  has 
been  spreading  until  they  contain  to-day  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  landscapes  developed  by  the  band  of 
man.  The  wish  to  have  in  the  cemetery  all  the  beauty 
of  trees,  shrubs,  lawns  and  flowers  has  gradually  led  to 
the  abolition  of  fences,  coping  and  other  lot  enclosures, 
and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  monuments  and  the 
size  of  headstones.   There  are  many  who  now  believe 
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i hat  the  last  resting  place  should  b«  surrounded  by  the 
quietness  and  beauty  uf  these  features  of  nature's  handi- 
work without  distracting  stonework  or  artificial  objects. 
There  are  others  who  say  thut  "the  cemetery  should  I* 
a  cemetery,"  meaning  by  this  expression  that  it  should 
resemble  somewhat  closely  the  old  church- 
yard or  graveyard,  with  it*  multitude  of 
crowded  stones,  inscribed  with  the  names 
and  good  qualities  of  all  buried  within  its 
walls. 

All  agree  that  the  cemetery  should  be,  so 
situated  and  maintained  as  to  menace  in  no 
way  the  healthfulncss  of  surrounding  neigh- 
borhoods. The  ideal  location  is  one  where 
the  ground  is  somewhat  undulating  and  thor- 
oughly drained  by  having  a  porous  subsoil, 
while  the  surface  soil  Is  sufficiently  rich  and 
deep  to  support  a  good  growth  of  vegetation. 
In  some  instances,  as  at  Forest  Hills,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  at  Woodlawn,  New  York,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  blast  and  remove  rock  and 
then  fill  in  the  space  with  earth.  In  other 
cases,  the  natural  soil  has  been  so  poor  that 
It  has  been  necessary  to  cover  It  with  rich 
earth  hauled  from  a  long  distance.  In  still 
other  cases,  It  has  been  found  necessary 
to  select  a  clay  soil  because  there  was  no 
other,  or  to  make  ground  by  excavating  lakes,  _ 

using  the  material  excavated  to  raise  the  sur-   

rounding  land,  or  to  bury  above  ground  in  — —  —- 
structures  erected  for  the  purpose,  as  at  New      -  ■ 
Orleans. 

When  a  site  Is  chosen,  It  is  nsually  sub- 
divided Into  sections  and  lots,  which  must  be 
made  accessible  by  the  construction  of  drives  and 
walks.  The  drive  should  pass  within  I'sO  or  200  feet 
of  every  place  available  for  burial.  The  width  of  the 
drive  should  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  ceme- 
tery and  the  probable  amount  of  driving.  If  the  arra 
is  very  small,  say  not  over  four  or  five  acres,  it  may  be 
unnecessary  to  have  any  drive.  In  a  little  larger  area, 
a  grass  drive  H  feet  wide  might  suffice  ;  in  one  still 
larger,  a  driveway  10  feet;  and,  finally,  a  cemetery  de- 
signed to  accommodate  large  |M>pulations  should  have 
good  macadamized  roadways  24  or  Iti  feet  in  width. 
Walks  should  generally  be  left  in  grass  which  forms 
part  of  a  continuous  lawn,  such  being  better  in  appear- 
ance and  more  easily  maintained  than  those  made  of 
graTel.  The  location  of  the  drives  will  determine  the 
-hape  and  size  of  the  sections.  The  plans  should  be 
made  after  a  careful  study  of  the  ground  in  question, 
the  drives  being  placed  so  that  they  will  have  easy 
grades,  command  good  views,  and  be  as  few  a*  possible 
without  being  more  than  'MO  or  400  feet  apart.  When 
the  ground  is  irregular  in  shape,  or  has  steep  slopes,  or 


contains  streams  or  lakes  or  valuable  trees,  these  condi- 
tions may  make  it  necessary  to  construct  more  dmr* 
than  would  otherwise  be  desirable.  They  can  generally 
be  staked  out  on  the  ground  by  eye  with  a  better  effwt 
than  if  drawn  first  In  an  office  by  the  usv  of  war  |a» 


1133.  A  free  and  open  center. 


1134.  A  flank  planting,  leaving  the  center  free. 

metrical  curve.  They  should  nearly  always  be  eurrt«J 
to  produce  the  most  pleasing  result,  a  curved  drivewsr 
being  Interesting  because:  (11  when  the  margins  are 
properly  planted  certain  portions  of  the  ground  are 
always  hidden  ;  (2)  they  insure  varied  effects  of  hrbt 
and  shade  ;  (3)  they  make  the  average  distance  froai 
the  cemetery  entrance  to  the  lots  shorter  than  if  oat 
follows  straight  lines  and  turns  right  angle*. 

An  open  tract,  to  begin  with,  is  in  many  ways  prefer- 
able to  one  that  Is  thickly  wooded,  but  groups  of  tren 
or  single  specimens  that  have  broadened  out  in  a  natural 
way  would  be  very  valuable,  since  they  would  help  to 
take  away  the  naked,  forbidding  appearance  of  land 
newly  planted  with  young  trees.  On  a  vacant  area,  it 
is  usually  advisable  to  plant  some  large  trees  for  tlx- 
sake  of  Immediate  effect.  These  can  he  grouped  aloal 
the  entrance,  a  fork  in  the  drives,  the  top  of  a  hill,  the 
margin  of  a  lake,  or  other  distinguishing  position.  The 
objection  to  a  piece  of  land  covered  with  ihirk  »■--!« 
Is  that  the  necessary  thinning  to  get  sufficient  open  snare 
will  leave  tall,  spindling  trees,  nnused  to  exposure. 

These,  while  not  very  attractive  is 
themselves.are  very  likely  to  die  and  are 
liable  to  be  blown  down.  If  there  ar* 
thick  woods  In  the  land  chosen,  the 
trees  selected  to  remain  should  be  tb<»* 
that  are  healthiest  and  have  the  low- 
est branches.  Some  of  the  tires  re 
lnoved  might  be  cut  off  at  the  rrouad. 
when  the  sprouts  springing  from  tfc» 
stump  will  form  beautiful  bush 
specimens. 

The  neccsssry  buildings  will  vary 
with  the  size  of  the  cemetery,  but  tbr> 
should  always  be  modot  in  appearance 
and  suitably  embellished  with  shrub- 
bery and  vines.  The  office  would  nats 
rally  be  placed  near  the  entrance  Is 
avoid  unnecessary  walking,  but  it 
should  not  be  placed  immediately  os 
the  highway  or  public  street.  TV 
large  arch  frequent!)  built  over  the 
gateway  la  usually  too  pretentious  is 
appearance  and  not  in  keeping  wit* 
the  character  of  the  grounds.  A  nai 
ural  archway  of  living  trees  would  br 
better.  The  chapel,  if  any.  should  sr 
built  well  within  the  grounds  to  give  it 
greater  seclusion  ami  quietness. 
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should  be  greenhouses  or  not  cannot 
lie  discussed  here  on  account  of  the  limits  of  this  article, 
it  may  simply  be  said  tbat  with  tho  greater  variety  of 
(lowering  trees  and  shrubs  which  wo  have  to  choose  from, 
is  well  as  the  thousands  of  hardy,  dowering,  herbaceous 
plants,  most  beautiful  effects  can  be  produced  without 
(be  expense,  the  continual  lsbor  aud  the  bare  beds  more 
than  half  the  year,  which  would  follow  the  construction 
<>f  greenhouses*  Usually  the  selection  for  planting  of 
material  found  growing  in  the  adjacent  country  will  help 
U»  produce  satisfactory  results  with  little  expenditure 
of  money  and  time.  To  prevent  intrusion,  a  fence  along 
the  boundary  of  the  cemetery  is  Decennary,  but  this  can 
be  a  simplo  inexpensive  wire  fence,  serving  in  places  as 
a  support  for  vines,  and  in  places  being  hidden  by  a 
belt  of  trees  and  shrubbery.  No  one  would  now  make 
the  cemetery  dreary  by  confining  tho  plunting  to  spruces 


a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents,  held  at  Boston.  In  1890,  the  following 
rules  were  recommended  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  those 
In  attendance  : 

Rule  l  :  (This  should  be  a  general  rule,  stating  the 
authority  and  conditions  on  which  lots  are  sold  aud  tho 
restrictions  on  transfers.  The  rule,  of  course,  would 
have  to  be  vuried  according  to  conditions  existing  in 

Rule  2  :  The  Trustees  desire  to  leave  the  Improve- 
ments of  lots,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  taste  of  the 
owners  ;  but,  in  justice  to  all,  they  reserve  the  right, 
given  them  by  law,  to  exclude  or  remove  from  any  lot 
any  headstone,  monument  or  other  structure,  tree,  plant 
or  other  object  whatever  which  may  conflict  with  the 
regulations,  or  which  they  shall  consider  injurious  to 
the  general  appearance  of  the  grounds  ;  but  no  trees 
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and  weeping  willows.  On  the  contrary,  every  effort  Is 
made  to  secure  bright,  cheerful  effects  by  the  selection 
of  all  kinds  of  flowering,  happy-looking  plants.  The 
modern  cemetery  becomes  in  fact  a  sort  of  arboretum. 
It  includes  some  evergreens  which  are  most  suitably 
rrouped  along  the  boundary  belt,  and  which  should  eon- 
tain  alt  kinds  of  hardy  pines,  as  well  as  the  more  stiff 
and  formal  spruces.  The  planting  of  Norway  spruct-s 
has  In  many  places  been  overdone.  The  development  of 
attractive  landscapes  In  cemeteries  is  of  so  much  im- 
portance that  Mr.  Strauch.  who  was  the  greatest  ceme- 
tery designer  that  we  have  had,  used  to  call  the  present 
method  "the  landscape  lawn  plan." 

A  good  landscape  in  the  cemetery  is  usually  the  result 
of  years  of  growth.  It  must  first  be  carefully  designed, 
aod  then  receive  care  and  attention  from  some  one 
familiar  and  in  sympathy  with  the  scheme  adopted.  To 
Insure  such  attention,  and  to  protect  the  interest  of  all 
lot-owners,  as  well  as  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  char- 
acter of  a  city  of  the  dead,  rules  have  been  adopted  by 
all  leading  cemeteries.  Those  rules  are  the  result  of 
study  and  experience  on  the  part  of  many  men.  At 


growing  within  any  lot  shall  be  removed  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  Trustees. 

Rule  3  :  Lot-owners  may  have  planting  or  other  ' 
done  on  their  lots  at  their  expense,  upon  application  to 
the  Superintendent.   No  workmen  other  than  employe 
of  tho  cemetery  will  be  admitted  to  the  cemetery  < 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  stone-work. 

Rule  4  :  No  iron-  or  wire-work,  and  no  seats  or  vases 
will  be  allowed  on  lots,  excepting  by  permission  of  th« 
Trustees,  and  when  any  article  made  of  Iron  begins  to 
rust,  the  same  shall  be  removed  from  the  cemetery. 

Rule  5 :  The  Trustees  desire  to  encourage  the  planting 
of  trees  and  shrubbery,  but.  In  order  to  protect  the  ritrhts 
of  all  and  to  secure  the  liest  general  results,  they  require 
that  such  planting  shall  he  done  only  in  accordance  with 
tho  directions  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  cemetery. 

Rule  fi  :  No  coping,  nor  any  kind  of  enclosure,  will  be 
permitted.  Thu  boundaries  of  lots  will  be  marked  by 
comer-stones,  which  will  be  set  by  the  cemetery,  at  the 
expense  of  the  lot -owner,  with  the  centers  upon  the  lines 
hounding  the  lot.  Corner-stones  must  not  project  abovo 
the  ground  and  must  not  be  altered  nor  removed. 
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Rule  7  :  No  lots  shall  be  filled  above  the  established 
grade. 

Rule  8  :  All  interment*  in  lots  Khali  be  restricted  to 
the  member*  of  the  family  or  relation*  of  the  lot-owner. 
Rule  9  :  No  disinterment  will  be  allowed  without  the 


1336.  A  good  planting  on  the  boundary. 
Against  this  background,  flowers  would  look  well. 

permission  of  the  Trustees,  of  the  lot-owner,  and  of  the 
next  of  kin  of  the  deceased. 

Rule  10  :  Mounds  over  graves  should  be  kept  low,  not 
exceeding  four  Inches  in  height ;  and  stone  or  other 
around  graves  will  not  be  allowed. 
II  :  Foundations  for  all  monuments,  headstones, 
etc.,  shall  be  built  by  the  cemetery  at  the  expense  of  the 
lot-owner,  and  fifteen  days' notice  must  be  given  for  the 
building  of  foundations.  The  co*t  of  the  same  must  be 
paid  in  advance. 

Rule  12  :  Every  foundation  must  be  at  least  as  wide 
and  as  long  as  the  base  stone  resting  upon  It,  and  must 
not  project  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  All  foun- 
dations must  extend  as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  grave. 

Rule  13  :  Only  one  monument  will  be  permitted  on  a 
farailv  burial  lot. 

Rule  14:  (This  should  be  a  rule  limiting  the  height 
of  headstones,  and  the  lower  this  limit  Is  made  the  bet- 
ter.  Even  with  the  lawn  is  considered  best.) 

Rule  15  :  All  stone-  and  marble-works,  monuments  and 
headstones  must  be  accepted  by  the  Superintendent  as 
being  in  conformity  with  the  "foregoing  rules  before 
being  taken  into  the  cemetery. 

Rule  10:  No  monument,  headstone  or  cop- 
ing, and  no  portion  of  any  vault  above 
ground,  shall  be  constructed  of  other  mater- 
ial than  cut  stone  or  real  bronze.  No  artific- 
ial material  will  be  permitted. 

Rule  17:  The  Trustees  wish,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  discourage  the  building  of  vaults, 
believing,  with  the  best  landscape  gardener* 
of  the  day,  that  they  are  generally  injurious 
to  the  appearance  of  the  grounds,  and,  un- 
less constructed  with  great  care,  are  apt  to 
leak  and  are  liable  to  rapid  decay,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  to  become  unsightly 
ruins.  Therefore,  no  vaults  will  be  per- 
mitted to  be  built  utiles*  the  designs  for 
the  same  are  exceptionally  good,  and  the 
construction  is  solid  and  thorough.  The  de- 
signs must  be  submitted  to  the  Trustee*, 
and  will  not  be  approved  unless  the  struc 
tare  would,  in  their  judgment,  be  an  archi- 
tectural ornament  to  the  cemetery. 

Rule  18  :  Material  for  stone  or  marble 
work  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the. 
cemetery  longer  than  shall  1*?  strictly  neces- 
sary, ami  refuse  or  other  unused  material 
must  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  work  is  completed. 
In  case  of  neglect  such  removal  will  be  made  by  the 
cemetery  at  the  expense  of  the  lot-owner  and  contractor, 
who  shall  be  severally  responsible.  No  material  of  any 
kind  will  be  received  at  the  cemetery  after  12  o'clock  M. 
on  Saturday*. 


Rule  10  :  The  Trustee*  shall  have  the  right  to  make 
exception*  from  the  foregoing  rule*  in  favor  of  d>->igii> 
which  they  consider  exceptionally  artistic  and  ornaniix- 
tal,  and  such  exceptions  shall  not  be  construed  a*  * 
rescission  of  any  rule. 

Rule  20  :  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  right  •>( 
the  Trustees  from  time  to  time  to  lay  out  and 
alter  such  avenue*  and  walk*,  and  to  make  »u.-h 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
ground*  as  they  may  deem  requisite  and  prr.p-r 
and  calculated  to  secure  and  promote  the  g»n 
eral  object  of  the  cemetery. 

Rule  21  :  The  Superintendent  is  directed  to 
enforce  the  above  regulations,  and  to  exrloilr 
from  the  cemetery  any  person  wilfully  violatii  g 
the  same. 

Cemeteries  should  be  established  upon  a 
basis  to  enable  those  in  authority  to  take  uni- 
form care  of  the  grounds  for  all  time.  The 
prices  charged  for  lots  should  be  high  tncugfc 
to  enable  a  fund  to  be  set  aside  that  will  yi«-ld 
an  annual  income  sufficient  to  pay  all  necessarv 
general  expenses.  In  laying  out  a  new  ceme- 
tery, those  in  charge  should  seek  the  best  ad- 
vice available.  Such  advice  should  be  based  on 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  Landscape  Gardening 
and  the  special  needs  of  burial  ground*.  Much 
information  can  be  obtained  by  visiting  Spring 
Grove,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  generally  recogniied 
a*  the  pioneer  of  park-like  cemeteries,  and  perhaps  the 
best  example  In  the  world.  Oakwoods  Cemetery,  at 
Troy,  N.  Y. :  Swan  Point  Cemetery,  at  Providence. 
R.  I.,  and  Forest  Hills,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  are  somr  of 
the  prominent  examples  of  the  system  now  in  vogoe. 
Graceland  Cemetery,  at  Chicago,  111.,  although 
smaller  in  area  than  those  already  mentioned,  < 
some  good  landscape  effects.  There  are  many  otW 
cemeteries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States  which  can  be  commended  on  account  i-f 
the  good  taste  displayed  in  them.  There  are  others, 
like  Mt.  Auburn  of  Boston,  Greenwood  of  Brooklyn  and 
Laurel  Hill  of  Philadelphia,  which,  while  containing 
many  beautiful  tree*  and  expensive  monuments,  in 
elude  also  many  fences,  railing*,  coping 
that  serve  as  examples  of  what  to  avoid 
imitate. 

Our  leading  cemeteries  should  keep  pace  with  the  be*l 
thought  of  the  times,  with  tne  best  theories  of  religion, 
science  and  economic*.  They  should  be,  as  the  nam*- 
Implies,  sleeping  places -places  of  rest  and  freedom 


for  such  a  place  the  very  be»t  production  of  land- 
scape-art, a  place  where  spreading  lawns  give  a  cheer- 
ful warmth  and  sunlight  ;  where  pleasing  vistas  shew 
distant  clouds  or  the  setting  sun  ;  where  branching  tree « 
give  grateful  shade,  furnish  pleasing  objects  to  lo«>k 
and  places  for  the  birds  to  come  each  year  and  sit.* 
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again  their  welcome  gong*  ;  where  blossoming  shrubs 
rit-light  the  eye,  perfume  the  »ir,  and  make  attractive 
r»-*ting  places.  Such  place*  mar  seem  to  exist  more 
for  the  living  than  for  the  dead,  bat  the  living  are  the 
ones  that  need  them.  If  it  seem*  natural  to  select  a 
ruo*t  beautiful  park,  a  real  picture,  we  might  say,  for  a 
Hleeping  place,  it  seems  strange  to  put  into  this  picture 
obelisk  after  obelisk,  stone  posts  and  slabs  of  all  " 
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and  sizes,  and  stone  tombs  within  whose  walls  their 
owners  hope  to  have  their  dead  bodies  preserved  for- 
ever. The  history  of  sepulture  shows  the  futility  of 
trying  to  preserve  one's  body  or  one's  name  with  the  help 
of  stone.  A  man  can  only  hand  his  name  down  to  pos- 
terity by  his  own  work,  and  even  if  his  body  should  be 
preserved  as  long  as  were  those  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, it  might  Anally  be  used  only  to  propel  a  locomo- 
tive or  a  steamboat.  These  facts  should  be  recognised 
in  the  modern  cemetery.  The  ground  should  assist  In 
changing  the  body  back  Into  organic  forms  or  to  receive 
the  ashes,  if  the  quicker  process  of  cremation  is  adopted. 
The  scenery  should  solace  those  that  are  bereft. 

It  is  repugnant  to  our  best  feelings  to  use  the  same 
land  over  and  over  again,  as  is  done  in  many  cities  in 
K u rope  and.  to  some  extent,  in  the  United  States.  A 
cmietery  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  last  resting  place, 
and  it  serves  mankind  best  when  it  is  so  in  fact,  since  In 
tliat  case,  after  it  has  served  its  purpose  of  purification, 
it  becomes  a  park,  a  breathing  place  for  the  people  of 
tlie  city,  whose  growth  is  likely  to  crowd  the  vicinity  with 
houses.  The  memory  of  past  generations  will  certainly 
I *■  sweeter  if  it  is  associated  with  trees,  than  if  It  is 
connected  with  tombs,  catacombs  and  pyramids.  The 
problem  presented  to  cemetery  associations  is,  there- 
fore, how  to  secure  the  most  pleasing  combinations  of 
growing  plants,  including  trees,  shrubs,  flowers  and 
grass  ;  the  most  satisfactory  views  ;  the  most  harmo- 
nious and  restful  park,  fur  the  cemetery  is  really  a 
memorial  park. 

Thone  seeking  information  on  this  subject  will  find  it 
in  the  historit-x  of  the  various  cemeteries  and  in  ency- 
clopaedias. The  development  of  the  landscape  idea  in 
connection  with  cemeteries  is  given  in  some  of  the  re- 
ports of  those  institutions,  that  of  Spring  Grove  for  the 
year  1869  being  especially  valuable.  The  reports  of  the 
Association  of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents  con- 
tain many  papers  of  Interest.  The  volumes  of  the 
-Modem  Cemetery.-  afterwards  the  -  Hark  and  Ceme- 
tery." the  only  periodical  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
burial  places,  contain  articles  relating  to  all  plia»es  of 
the  subject.  All  books  relating  in  any  way  to  Land- 
scape Gardening  are  of  value  In  cemetery  work,  since 
they  treat  of  all  its  natural  features. 

O.  C.  Simovds. 
LA1TTAVA  (old  name,  once  applied  to  a  Viburnum). 
I'rrbrnartir.  Perhaps  a  half  hundred  species  of  herbs 
«.r  Hhrubs.  sometimes  half-climbing,  with  opposite  rough 
dentate  leaves,  and  spikes  or  cymes  of  small  verbena- 
like  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical parts  of  Asia,  Africa  and  America.  Fls.  small, 
gaiuopetalous.  the  calyx  very  small,  the  corolla  some- 
what irregularly  4-5-parted.  the  corolla  tube  slender  : 
stamens  4,  didynaroous:  ovary  2-loculed.  becoming  a 
fle»hy  or  dryish  drupe  with  2  nutlets.  Tho  bracts  sub- 
tending the  head  often  Imitate  an  involucre.  Verbena 
differs  in  having  akene  like  nutlets  aud  long-tubular  5- 
1  calyx. 


Lantanss  have  been  long  In  cultivation,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  refer  the  garden  forms  to  botanical  specie*.  The 
species  themselves  are  confusing.  Most  of  the  garden 
kinds  are  of  the  X>.  Camara  type.    There  are  several 
(  Hiiiura-like  species  which  probably  have  hybridized  to 
produce  these  forms;  but  Voss,  the  latest  garden  mono- 
grapher, regards  these  species  as  only  forms  of  L.  fa- 
mam  (preferring,  however,  to  use  the  namo  L.  aculeata ) . 
Accepting  L.  Camara  in  Voss's  sense,  the  garden 
Lantanas  may  be  said  to  be  derived  from  that 
species;  and  this  view  is  adopted  below.  Monogr. 
by  J.  C.  Schauor,  DC.  Prodr.  xi.  594-609. 

L.  H.  B. 

The  Lantana  has  been  improved  in  its  useful- 
ness as  a  bedding  plant  of  late  years,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  French  hybridizers.  The 
older  varieties  were  mostly  rather  tall  and  lanky, 
"  later  in  coming  into  bloom,  and  dropped  their 
'  flowers  badly  after  rain  storms,  but  were  showy 
."  In  warm  and  dry  weather.  The  new  varieties  are 
dwarf,  spreading  and  bushy  in  habit,  early  aud 
free-flowering,  and  the  heads  or  umbels  of  bloom 
average  much  larger,  with  florets  In  proportion; 
nor  do  they  drop  off  from  the  plants  as  the  old 
varieties  did  in  bad  weather.  These  newer  kinds 
are  not  as  well  known  as  they  should  be.  They  are  very 
desirable  for  any  situation  where  sun-loving  bedding 
plants  are  used,  in  groups  or  borders,  window-boxes,  bas- 
kets and  vases.  The  Lantana  Is  not  particular  as  to  soil, 
and  flourishes  provided  the  exposure  is  sunny  and  the 
•oil  well  supplied  with  moisture,  at  least  until  a  fair 
growth  baa  been  made.  When  well  established  it  does 
not  seem  to  mind  drought,  and  continue  bright  and  at- 
tractive In  the  hottest  weather.  It  should  not  be 
transplanted  out  in  tho  open  before  danger  of  frost  is 
over.  If  the  old  plants  are  wanted  for  propagation,  cut 
them  back  and  transfer  to  pots  early  in  September,  and 
when  tbey  start  into  new  growth  the  soft  wood  will  fur- 
nish cuttings  that  root  easily.  Keep  young  stock  in  a 
warm  position  through  the  winter  months,  and  repot  in 


Iprll. 
Sav< 


Save  the  old  plants,  after  Jack  Frost  has  nipped  their 
freshness  late  In  the  fall,  prune  severely  back,  remove 
them  Indoors,  giving  them  a  temperature  anywhere 
above  40°,  and  with  a  little  attention  and  fresh  soil, 
every  plant  will  be  a  perfect  specimen,  covered  with 
bloom  In  May.  Gardeners  train  them  into  line  standards, 
as  prim  and  shapely  as  need  be.  Among  the  French 
varieties  tho  most  representative  arc  Argus,  orange  with 
yellow  center;  Tethys,  canary  yellow;  A.  Claveau,  sil- 
very rose  with  yellow  center.  These  are  very  dwarf 
spreading  growers,  about  ft  In.  high.  Amiel  Is  semi- 
dwarf,  orange-red  with  yellow  center,  bright  and  showy; 
I'rotle  belongs  to  the  same  class,  rose  color,  yellow- 
shaded  renter;  Delieatisslraa  is  a  trailing  or  creeping 
sort,  with  slender  stems,  small  leaves  and  dainty  flow- 
ers of  pink  and  lavender:  La  Plule  d'Or,  golden  yellow, 
is  a  standard  variety  among  the  older  kinds. 

Ghovk  F.  Rawson. 

a.  Plant  often  tpiny:  fruit  juicy. 
Camara.  Linn.  |  L.  aculrata.  Linn.).  Fig.  12.19.  Small 
shrub.  1-4  ft.  high,  hair)-,  sometimes  with  short,  hooked 
prickles:  lvs.  rather  thick,  rugose,  scabrous  above  but 
pubescent  beneath,  ovate  or  cordate-ovate,  mostly  short- 
acuminate,  crenate-dentate,  the  petioles  short:  clusters 
of  fls.  on  strong  axillary  peduncles  which  may  or  may 
not  exceed  the  lvs.:  fls.  in  a  dense,  nearly  flat-topped 
head,  usually  opening  yellow  or  pink  but  changing  to 
orauge  or  scarlet,  the  bracts  narrow  and  not  con»plru- 
ou».  Trop.  Amer.,  extending  north  to  Texas  and  S.  Ga. 
B.M.  96.  L.B.C.  12:1171  (as  L.  teabrida.  Ait.). -In  tho 
wild,  the  plant  may  grow  10  ft.  high,  and  It  is  usually 
prickly  (hence  the  name  L.  arultata  of  Linna-us).  Tho 
cultivated  plant  is  less  prieklv  or  even  unarmed.  Tho 
plant  has  a  strong  smell,  but  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
he  made  to  produce  an  almost  continuous  supply  of 
■  hlooni  renders  it  a  popular  greenhouse  and  bedding  sub- 
ject. Color  of  fls.  varies  on  different  plants.  Of  late 
years  the  Lantanas  have  been  neglected  by  florists,  but 
improved  varieties  are  now  bringing  it  into  favor  again. 
Var.  nlT«a  (L.  nirra.  Vent.).  Fls.  white,  the  outer 
g  bluish:  heads  rounder.  B.M.  1940. 
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Var.  moUbllil  (A.  nfrea,  var.  mutdbilit.  Hook.)- 
Remarkable  for  the  change  of  color  in  the  nearly  globu- 
lar headm  in  little  more  than  a  day  ihe  0a.  may  change 
from  white  through  yellowish,  lilac,  rose  anil  blue.  The 
outer  fia.  open  while  and  run  through  yellowish,  rose 
and  lilac;  the  Inner  ones  open  yellowish.  B.M.  3110. 
R.H.  1852:461. 


1139.  Lantana  Camara  I  X  %.) . 


Var.  mista  \  L.  mhta.  Linn.  Not  spelled  mixta  by 
l.imiH'iii.  although  it  Is  so  spelled  by  later  authors)'. 
Outer  Hs.  opening  yellowish  and  becoming  saffron  and 
brick-red;  inner  fls.  yellow,  changing  to  orange. 

Var.  crdcea  [L.  trbrra,  J  acq.  I.  FIs.  opening  sulfur- 
yellow  ami  changing  to  saffron,   li  11  1852:461. 

Var.  sanguinea  (L.  tangninra ,  Medic.  \.  FIs.  opening 
saffron-yellow,  changing  to  bright  red. 

purpurea,  Homem.  Erect  :  branches  4-angled  and 
somewhat  hairy,  with  few  recurved  spines:  Iva.  orate, 
narrowed  into  a  petiole,  acuminate,  serratecrenate,  ru- 
gose: lis.  purple,  very  pretty,  in  hemispherical-umbel- 
late heads,  the  bracts  short  and  lance  subulate.  8.  Araer. 
-Int.  by  Francesrhl,  I'.hmi.  A  form  of  It.  Camara  t 

AA.  Plant  ntvtr  tpiny;  fruit  tkin-tltihtd,  utually  not 
juicy. 

trilolia.  Linn.  [L.  lissuu,  Linn.).  Half-shrubby, 
hairy:  Iva.  ovate-lanceolate  or  elliptic-oblong,  pointed, 
crenate-dentate,  in  ,'l's  or  4's:  heads  becoming  ovoid  or 
oblong,  the  involucre  not  conspicuous:  fls.  rose-lilac 
varying  to  white,  with  yellow  throat:  fr.  rather  pulpy, 
showing  well  amongst  the  bracts.  Trop.  Amer.  B.M. 
1449.  — The  name  A.  nmiun  seems  to  have  been  applied 
to  young  plants,  on  the  Impression  that  they  were 
annuals.  The  picture  of  /..  annua  in  B.M.  1022  is  quite 
as  likely  to  be  a  form  of  L.  Camara.  Little  known  in 
cult. 

Bellowiana.  Link  and  Otto  |  L.  drlirati**ima,  ITort.?). 
Wkepin<i  orTKAii.iNo  Lantana.  Twiggy,  slender  plant 
with  lopping  or  trailing  pubescent  branches:  Ivs.  small, 
ovate,  tapering  below,  close-toothed:  fls.  small,  in  long- 
stalked  small  heads,  rosy  lilac,  the  outer  bracts  or  scales 
of  the  involucre  broad  ovate  and  hairv  and  half  or  less 
as  long  as  the  slender  pubescent  corolla  tube.  S.  Amer. 
B.M.  Ml.  B.  3:115.  R.H.  1852:4611  — A  very  profuse 
bloomer  in  both  winter  and  summer,  and  most  desirable 
for  pot  or  basket  culture.  Should  be  better  known. 
Verbena  like.   The  plant  seems  to  be  an  escape  in  Fla. 

Involucrata,  Linn.  Low.  much -branched  bush,  with 
obscurely  4-angled  gray  branches,  and  blunt,  ovate, 
small,  crenate  dentate  Ivs.:  fls.  small,  nearly  or  quite 
equalled  by  the  ovate  involucre  bracts.  Trop.  Amer.. 
reaching  N.  to  S.  Fla.  and  S.  Tex. -Said  to  lie  occasion- 
ally cult,  indoors  for  the  light  lilac  or  white  Ms. 

L.  H.  B. 


LAPAGERIA  the  Empress  Jos -phi tie.  n/<  Tascberde 
I  .a  I'agerie  i.  Litidcea.  Oh  rutAX  B*xi.ru>wam.   A  sin- 
gle species  of  noble,  half-hardy  evergreen  climber,  al 
lied  to  the  smilaxes.    Lvs.  alternate,  lanre  ovate  or  cor 
date-lanceolate,  3-5-nerved,  acuminate:   fls.  large  and 
showy,  bell-shaped,  hanging  singly  from  the  upper  a\  - 
or  somewhat  racemose  at  the  end  of  the  vine,  about 
3  in.  long;  stamens  6,  borne  on  the  torus  or  slightly  al 
tached  to  the  base  of  the  inner  segments,  shorter  than 
the  perianth:  ovary  sessile  and  1-loculed.  with  3  parietal 
placenta?,  ripening  into  a  3  angled,  oblong,  fleshy,  4ude 
hlsccnl,  berry-like  beaked  fruit,  and  bearing  near!* 
globular  seeds  Imbedded  in  tbe  pulp.    L.  rot  em.  Ruii  A 
1'avon,  is  the  only  species.  Fig.  1240.    It  has  rose-col- 
ored or  rose-crimson  fls..  with  lighter  spots.  Chile. 
B.M.  4447.  F.S.  5:491;  20:2059-60.  R.H.  1850:101.  i.t 
46:1445  ;  47.  p.  101.    0.0.  111.  20:657  (fruits);  25:45. 
On.  34,  p.  321:  48,  p.  475  ;  49:1056  ;  55.  p.  57.  Ong.  5:356. 
Mn.  7:191.   Var.  albilldra.  Hook.  (var.  dlba,  Uort.).  has 
white  or  whitish  fls.    B.M.  4(192.    R.H.  1852:441.  F.S. 
20:2059-60.  On.  41.  p.  53;  49:1056  and  p.  175;  54.  p.  277 
A. O.  13:745  (poor).    Ong.  2.187;  5:356.    A  double  fM 
form  of  the  white  variety  is  shown  in  O.C.  II.  17:777. 
The  species  is  variable  In  vigor,  floriferousness.  sixr. 
color  and  substance  of  bloom,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  named  horticultural  subvarietics.    Lapageriaa  are 
tall-twining  plants,  suitable  for  rafters  or  walla  in  cool 
bouses,  or  for  culture  in  the  open  in  the  milder  parts  of 
the  country.   They  are  usually  propagated  from  layers, 
but  stronger  plants  usually  are  obtained  from  seed-,  si 
though  varieties  may  not  come  true.    The  first  liTe 
plants  were  introduced  into  England  in  1*47.  Lapse 
rias  should  be  seen  more  frequently  In  America.  Fraa- 
resehl  says  that  in  California  the  plant  prefers  »hadv 
places  "where  the  atmosphere  will  never  become  t<»> 
dry." 

lAtpagrria  rosea  and  Philenia  burifolia  have  hn-n 
hybridized  by  Veiteh,  producing  a  plant  known  as  Ph. 
agrria  Veitchii,  Mast.  (O.C.  1872:358).  Pbilesia  af 
forded  the  pollen.  It  Is  not  in  the  American  trade,  bat 
Is  a  most  interesting  plant  hybrid.  For  an  anatomical 
study  of  It,  bearing  on  problems  of  hyhridttv.  »~ 
.1.  M*.  Macfarlane,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh.  37,  pt, 
I.  p.  207  (1892).  L.  H.  B. 

It  is  bv  no  means  an  easy  task  to  grow  I J»p»gen»« 
They  do  best  planted  out  into  a  cool  greenhouse.  wbe» 
only  the  morning  sun  strikes  them.  If  the  border  or  bed 
In  the  greenhouse  is  on  a  naturally  sandy  or  gravell* 
subsoil,  so  that  the  natural  drainage  is  perfect,  it  la  an 
Ideal  place  for  these  plants.  They  like  a  deep  bed  of 
sand  or  gravel  underneath  their  roots,  where  abundance 


1340.  Lapaaeria  rosea  (X  K>- 


of  water  can  be  applied  during  the  spring  and  suma.T 
months  and  where  the  drainage  is  perfect.  Light  peatr 
loam  is  best,  and  after  plants  are  fully  established  tb<> 
like  plenty  of  liquid  fertilising.   The  soil,  in  all  ease*. 
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must  be  open  ami  sandy.  They  should  bp  trained 
1st  a  wall,  facing  either  the  east  or  north.  Abun- 
syringing.  temperature  not  to  exceed  50°  to  60°  at 
night,  and  even  a*  low  as  45°  at  night  in  winter,  plenty 
of  air, -these  are  requisite*.  In  winter  they  require  but 
little  water  except  spraying  when  the  temperature  war- 
rant* it.  Where  no  such  sandy  strata  or  subsoil  exist* 
it  must  be  provided,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  they 
are  not  crowded  into  an  obscure  corner  where  the  soil 
will  not  dry  out,  as  otherwise  it  will  sour  and  the  plants 
not  do  well.  The  root*  mutt  not  be  put  too  deep,  a*  the 
plant  is  a  shallow  rooter.  If  no  sand-bed  can  be  had  it 
Is  best  to  have  the  young  plants  in  shallow  pans,  and. 
breaking  the  bottom,  set  them  into  such  a  prepared 
bed,  sinking  the  pans  until  the  roots  go  out  into  the 
prepared  bed.  In  their  native  homes  I*apageria*  grow 
where  plenty  of  water  falls  during  their  growing  sea- 
son and  where  they  are  semi-dormant  the  rest  of  the 
year.  They  flower  from  the  well-ripened  and  matured 
wood  of  a  strong  growth.  Propagation  is  effected  by 
by  means  of  layers  or  from  seeds.    jj_  ^  Siebrecut. 

LAFEIROfJBIA.  Preferably  spelled  Lapeyrousia. 

LAPETROOSIA  (Jean  Francois  Galoupde  Lapeyrouse, 
distinguished  French  naval  officer,  boru  1741).  /ri'i/d- 
rev.  About  32  species  of  African  bulbs,  something  like 
Freesias,  but  with  blue  or  red  lis.,  which  are  produced  in 
summer  instead  of  spring.  They  ran  be  grown  outdoors 
in  the  North  with  some  winter  covering,  and  are  said  to 
be  quite  hardy  south  of  Washington,  I).  ('..  if  planted 
deep.  By  American  dealers  they  are  still  listed  under 
the  name  of  Anomalheca,  which  Baker  ha*  reduced  to 
one  of  the  3  subgenera  of  Lapeyrousia,  characterized  by 
having  several  lvs.  forming  a2-ranked  basal  rosette,  ac- 
companied by  a  long,  branched  stem.  Lapeyrousia  is 
further  distinguished  from  Freesia  by  having  a  more 
slender  perianth-tube,  with  the  stamens  inserted  at  the 
throat  instead  of  below;  also  bv  the  ovules  being  more 
regularly  superposed  instead  of  crowded  together.  The 
specie*  of  !>apeyrou*ia  have  an  egg-shaped  or  globose 
conn  about  S  in.  thick,  and  matted  with  tunics  :  lvs. 
linear  or  sword-shaped:  Inflorescence  various,  often  a 
loo«e,  1-sided,  more  or  less  zigzag  spike,  a*  in  Freesia: 
lis.  variously  colored,  1-2  in.  across;  perianth  tube  long 
or  short;  segment*  spreading.  :t  larger  than  the  other  :i. 
Monographed  by  Baker  in  his"  Hand  book  of  the  Irideie." 
and  also  in  the  African  floras. 

These  plants  will  probably  never  have  anything  like 
the  degree  of  popularity  enjoyed  by  Freeslas.  became  of 
their  later  season  of  bloom  and  lack  of  fragrance.  Prob- 
ably the  most  popular  kind  is  A.  cruenta,  which  grows 
G-lb  in.  high,  blooming  In  summer  and  fall.  In  a  shel- 
tered and  in  light,  porous  soil  it  generally  succeeds  in 
the  North  without  any  protection,  but  the  bulb*  are 
aafer  in  very  severe  winters  under  a  covering  of  litter 
or  straw.  The  bulbs  increase  rapidly,  and  should  be  di- 
vided every  few  years  before  they  become  too  crowded. 

A.  Color  of  tit.  chiefly  blue  or  violet. 

cOr y mbosa,  Kcr.  ( A  nomath^ca  corymbota,  TTort.  A. 
Blanci.  This  belongs  to  the  subgenus  Ovieda.  having 
usually  1-2  basal  lvs.,  while  the  next  3  species  belong  to 
the  subgenus  Anomathera.  having  more  numerous  lvs. 
L.  eorymbomt  has  1  basal  leaf  which  is  spreading,  sword- 
shaped,  4-<i  In.  long:  inflorescence  a  dense  flat-topped 
eluster  of  a*  many  a*  15  lis.  each  about  I  in.  across, 
with  practically  'regular  segments,  blue,  with  a  star- 
shaped  white  figure  near  the  throat,  outlined  in  black 
after  the  fashion  of  Quedlinburg  Phlox.  B.M.  595.  J. II. 

ill.  32:379. 


AA.  Color 


of  (It.  red,  u  ilh  3  darker  tpott  at  the  bate 
of  the  3  tmalltr  tegmtntt. 


B.  8itt  of  fit.  S  in.  acrott. 

gTandiQdra,  Baker.  (A.grandifldra.  Baker).  Lvs.  1  ft. 
or  more  long:  fls.  bright  red;  stamens  as  long  as 
segments;  the  3  style  branches  each  2-eut.    B.M.  • 
-A  newer  species  than  cruet 
t.>  greater  favor.    Corm  globose  (c 


ind  perhaps  destined 
I  ovoid  in  the  others 


BB.  Siie  of  fit.  1  in.  aerott. 
c.  Segment!  bright  carmine. 
CTUenU,  Benth.  {A,  cruenta,  Lindl.).    Lvs.  J-4-1  ft. 
long:  stamens  less  than  half  as  long  as  the  segments: 
the  3  style  branches  uncut.    B.R.  lo:13C9.  L.B.C. 
19:1857.  P.M.  1:103.  J.H.  III.  31 :397. 

cc.  Segmentt  pale  red  orroty. 
jdnoea,  Pourr.  (A.juHca,  Ker.).    Lvs.  strap-shaped, 
(linear  in  the  2  preceding  species),  6-8  in.  long:  sta- 
mens half  as  long  as  the  segments. -Less  known  In  cult, 
than  the  others.  j.  B  K«u.tK  and  W.  M. 

LAPPA.  SeeJrr/iiim. 
LARCH.  See  Laris 

LARDIZABALA  |  after  the  Spanish  naturalist  Lardiz- 
abal  y  lTribe).  BerberiilAcrir.  Six  species  of  S.  Ameri- 
can shrubby  climbers,  mostly  Chilean,  one  of  which  is 
cult,  outdoors  in  S.  Calif,  and  the  warmer  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  something  like  the  well  known  hardy  vine 
Akcbia  auinata,  having  similar,  odd-looking,  dark -col- 
ored fls.,  but  the  leaflets  are  in  3'a  instead  of  5'*.  Th.- 
leaves  may  be  once,  twice  or  thrice  ternate,  and  they 
are  dark  green,  glossy,  and  here  and  there  have  1  or  2 
almost  spiny  teeth. 

There  are  4  genera  of  the  Barl>erry  family  containing 
shrubby  climbers  that  are  cult.  Of  these  Akehia  is  the 
best.  Akebia  and  IIolbo?llia  have  free  stamens:  I^nrdiza- 
bala  and  Stauntonia  have  monadelphous  stamens.  In 
all  of  these  the  showy  parts  are  the  f>  sepals,  the  6  pet- 
als being  much  smaller  in  Lardizabala  and  absent  in 
Stauntonia.  Lardizabala  Is  further  distinguished  from 
Stauntonia  by  having  onee-  to  thriee-ternate  foliage  and 
oblong  lorries,  while  Stauntonia  has  digitate  foliage 
with  3-7  leaflets. 

biternaU,  Huiz  &  Pav.  Lvs.  generally  once  ternate, 
particularly  in  the  flowering  branches:  Ifts.  rather  leath- 
ery, evergreen,  ovate,  dark  green  above,  paler  and  nel- 
ted-veined  beneath:  staminate  fls.  in  a  dense  drooping 
spike,  containing  as  many  as  15  fls.  each  about  1  in. 
across,  with  ovate  dark  purplish  chocolate  colored  se- 
pals and  small  lanceolate  white  petals.  Chile.  B.M. 
4501.  (iu.  28,  p.  489.  —  (irows  about  12  ft.  high  against 
walls  in  warmer  parts  of  England.  The  fruit  is  said  to 
be  sold  in  the  Chilean  markets  and  cordage  ia  made  of 
the  fiber.  W  M. 

LARTJC  (ancient  Latin  name).  Conlfera.  Larch. 
Tamarack.  Ornamental  deciduous  coniferous  trees  of 
pyramidal  habit,  with  the  lvs.  linear  and  clustered  ex 
cept  on  young  shoots,  where  they  are  spirally  arranged, 
and  with  the  pistillate  fls.  often  very  conspicuous  by 
their  bright  purple  color:  cones  erect,  globose  to  ob- 
long, rarely  more  than  2  in.  long.  They  are  all  hardy 
North  except  the  Himalayan  L.  (iriffithi.  and  are  often 
planted  as  park  trees,  chiefly  for  the  light  green  foliage 
and  the  regular  conical,  or"  in  some  vars.  pendulous, 
habit  The  most  beautiful  is  probably  L.  Irptolepit, 
with  the  foliage  turning  bright  yellow  iu  fall,  while  the 
others  assume  only  a  pale  yellow  color.  They  are  also 
very  valuable  forest  trees,  especially  for  the  northern 
and  mountainous  regions  ;  no  forest  tree  goes  farther 
north  than  the  Larch,  reaching  in  N.  America  07°  and 
in  Siberia  ?2°  of  latlludu  The  wood  is  hard,  heavy  and 
very  durable,  and  much  used  for  construction,  that  of 
/>.  orriiUntalit  l>eing  considered  the  l>est  of  all  Ameri- 
can conifers.  From  the  European  l<arch  turpentine  i* 
obtained.  The  bark  rontains  tannin,  and  an  extract  is 
used  for  tanning  leather.  The  Inarch  grows  In  almost 
any  kind  of  soil,  including  clay  and  limestone,  and  pre- 
fers a  somewhat  moist,  but  well-drained  soil  and  an 
open  situation;  the  American  Larch  grows  well  even  in 
swamps.  Cnfortunately  several  inns-Is  and  fungi  prey 
on  the  Ijarch,  ami  sometimes  do  considerable  damage, 
especially  the  leaf-eating  larva?  of  some  moths.  Prop, 
usually  by  seed*  sown  in  spring,  and  the  young  seed 
ling*  shaded;  var*.  are  grafted  on  seedlings,  nnwtly  on 
those  of  L.  ilrridua  I  Kumfura  ),  either  outdoors  by  whip 
orcleft-gruftiiigorli)  the  greenhouse  by  veneer-grafting: 
they  muv  also  lie  increased  by  cuttings  of  nearly  ripened 
wood  under  glass  or  by  layers,  but  this  method  is  rarely 
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practiced.  Nine  species  In  the  colder  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Stamlnate  fl».  small,  globose  to 
oblong,  solitary,  consisting  of  numerous  short-stalked, 
spirally  arranged  anthers;  pistillate  fls.  larger,  consist- 
ing of  several  or  numerous  scales,  with  2  naked  ovules 
at  the  base,  each  scale  borne  in  the  axil  of  a  much  longer 
bract:  cone  with  woody,  2 -seeded  scales,  persistent  on 
the  axis;  seeds  with  large,  thin  win  km,  ripening  the  first 
year.  Alfred  Rehder. 

The  European  Ijirch  I*  an  upright,  conical  grower, 
and  one  of  our  best  lawn  trees.  In  the  spring,  when  it 
Is  covered  with  its  new  growth  of  soft,  feathery,  light 
green  foliage,  it  is  a  very  striking  and  beautiful  object. 
As  it  begins  growth  at  a  low  temperature,  it  is  the  first 
of  our  trees  to  >*•  covered  with  new  foliage.  Again  in  the 
autumn  it  is  very  beautiful,  an  its  needles  turn  a  golden 
color  liefore  falling,  for  this  tree,  unlike  most  of  the 
conifers,  is  deciduous  after  the  first 
year.  In  the  middle  West  and  along 
the  coast  in  Massachusetts,  it  is 
planted  for  timber,  shelter  belt* 
and  wind- breaks.  I'nlike  its  Amer- 
ican relative,  L.  Americana,  or 
Tamarack,  this  tree  grows  on  high 
ground  and  doe*  well  on  a  great  va- 
riety of  soils.  It  does  not  do  well 
on  "low,  submerged  ground,  the 
home  of  L.  Americana.  The  Larch 

is  known  in  Europe  as  one  of  the  most  durable  woods 
It  does  not  ignite  easily,  neither  does  it  splinter,  und  the 
wood  was  In  great  demand  for  these  reasons  for  battle- 
ships before  the  ironclads  displaced  the  wooden  -hips. 

The  Larch  stands  transplanting  well,  but  this  must 
Im>  done  very  early  In  the  spring,  be  tore  new  growth 
liegins.  The  seed  is  sown  in  beds  of  finely  prepared 
soil,  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  either  ruked  in  or 
covered  very  lightly  by  hand,  not  to  exceed  one  eighth 
of  an  inch.  It  la  usually  sowu  in  bed*  4  feet  wide.  As 
soon  as  It  germinates  it  is  shaded  with  lath  frames, 
raised  about  10  inches  above  the  bed.  The  first  year  it 
makes  a  growth  of  from  2  to  -4  inches,  and  holds  Its  fo- 
liage the  first  winter.  A  slight  covering  of  hay  or  straw 
should  be  lightly  shaken  over  the  seedlings  as  soon  a* 
winter  sets  in,  to  prevent  the  seedlings  being  thrown  out 
by  continual  f  reeling  and  thawing.  The  frames  are  put 
on  again  to  hold  the  snow.  During  the  following  sum- 
mer the  frames  should  l>e  removed  entirelv.  At  two 
vears  old  thev  will  he  from  fi  to  20  inches  in  height,  and 
can  then  l>e  moved  to  nursery  rows  or  planted  out  per- 
manently in  the  forest.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
thicker  than  other  conifer  need,  an  seldom  over  IKI  per 
cent  germinate.  Sometimes  they  make  very  little  up- 
ward growth  the  first  and  second  years  after  trans- 
planting, seemingly  putting  all  their  strength  into  the 
side  shoots  in  order  to  spread  out  and  shude  the  ground 
over  their  root*,  a  custom  followed  bv  all  the  conifers 
on  hot,  sandy  soil.  This  being  finally  accomplished, 
the}  will  make  a  rapid  upward  growth. 

TlUM.  II.  Dof'iUA*. 

A.   liract,  lonaerthnu  the  ncnln;  nettle*  numerau*. 
»liff,  tprradinu  or  recurved  after  maturity. 

OCClden Ull»,  Xntt.  Tall  tree,  to  I.V)  ft.,  with  dark- 
colored  bark,  becoming  bright  cinnamon-red  on  older 
trunks,  and  with  short,  horizontal  branches,  forming  a 
narrow  pyramidal  head:  branrhlets  pultcsrent  when 
}oung:  Ivs.  rigid,  sharply  pointed,  triangular,  keeled 
beneath.  I  - 1 ;'  <  in.  long,  pah- green:  cone  oblong,  I-I'^in. 
long:  scales  orbicular,  uluio.t  entire,  toincniose  beiienlh. 
Brit.  Col.  to  Mont  and  Ore.  S.S.  12 ci.E.  £>:4»7. 
Ut.  20:0*5,  ttgs.h-10.  i  i.e.  Il.25:»52.  B.H.22:S,  fig*.  3-5. 

a  A.   Jtract.i  shorter  than  *cnlt*. 
H.   Lrt.  \cilh  *  irhite  tines  bryttttth:  scale*  numerou*. 
relief  tl  tit  the  apes. 

leptolepil,  Murr.  (/..  AVw/>/rri,  Sarg.,  not  Oord.). 
Tree,  to  HO  ft.,  with  horizontal  branches,  forming  a 
pyramidal  head:  branchlet  yellowish  or  reddish  brown, 
glabrous  and  glossy:  spurs  short  and  globular:  Ivs. 
rather  broad,  obtuse,  soft,  ',-1',  in.,  light  or  bluish 
green:  cones  ovate  oblong,  S-l%  in.  long,  with  einargi- 
uate,  roundish  ovate  scales.    ,lap.    G.C  II.  19:88.  Ol. 


20:680.  fig.  5.  B.H.  22:8,  fig.  2.-The  handsomest  of  the 
Larches  as  a  laws  tree.  \  ar.  minor,  Murr.  (var.  Jkfar- 
raydnn,    Maxim.     L.   Japinica,    Murr..  not    I  'air  I 
Dwarfer  form  with  smaller  rones.  Gt.  20:685.  fig .2.  B. 
II.  22:9,  fig.  4. 

BD.  Lvs.  without  tchite  line*,  very  narrow:  »r*le, 
erect  spreading,  straight  or  slighlly  incurred  at 
the  apex. 

decidaa.  Mill.  (L.  Europtta,  DC).  Eiropean  La  km 
Fig.  1241.  Tree,  to  100  ft.,  with  pvramidal.  later  often 
irregular,  head :  bark  dark  grayish  brown:  t>rauchlcJ« 
slender,  glabrous,  yellowish:  Ivs.  compressed,  triangu 
lar,  soft  and  obtuse,  bright  green,  %-\\  in.  lung:  pU 
tillate  tts.  purplish;  cones  f  4-l%  in.  long,  with  mint  al 
most  orbicular  scales,  usually  finely  touicntose  on  the 
back.  X.  and  M.  Eu.  (it.  20:084,  fig.  t.  B.H.  22  7.  fig. 
1.    Var.  pendoU,  Imu<\.    With  pendulous 


1141.  Lari«decidua(XV 
Commonly  kuowu  as  2. 


sometimes  confounded  with  the  American  Larch.  Gt 
20:684,  fig.  11.  B.H.  22:8,  fig.  I.  (Jn.  35.  p.  245  and  3*. 
p.  84. 

Americi.ua,  Michx.  ( L.  microedrpa.  Deaf.  L.  vemdula. 
Salisb.  L.  larit\na,  Koch).  Tamarack.  Hackmata«.'K- 
Tree,  to  <>0  ft.,  with  horiiontal  branches,  forming  a 
narrow  pyramidal  head,  sometimes  broad  and  open  .>a 
older  trees;  bark  reddish  brown:  branrhlets  slrndrr, 
glabrous,  often  bloomy:  Ivs.  like  those  of  the  former, 
but  of  light  bluish  green:  cones  small,  oval  or  almost 
globular.  H-%  in.  long;  scales  few  u>  20,  almost  orbim 
lar  and  entire,  glabrous.  Canada,  south  to  IV.  wevt  to 
111.  and  Manitoba.  S.S.  12:51*3.  Em.  100.  Gl.LU:6M.fcg 
7-8.  B.H.  22:10,  fig.  2-3. 

/.  fiahurica,  Tnrci,    Similar  to  I,  Americana    Trer  to  Tt 
ft..  sometimes  proeUint*?nt :  cone  atmally  with  more  than  9 
scales,  more  spreading  at  maturity    Amurland.  Sarbalin  >.t 
20:oH4.  flg*.»-10.    H  II   22:9.  fig.  .-Mi-/.    C.in«jw.  rVi>.r_ 
Tree,  with  glabrous  branrhlets:  Irs.  with  'J  white  line,  brw*-', 
cones  similar  to  those  of  L.  necideutalU.    China.  —  /..  6nttH. 
Hook.  f.  &  Thorns.   Pyramidal  tree,  to  (10  ft.,  with  »nrea£ting 
and  peiididous  branches'  Ivs.  soft,  obtuse:  cones  *J- J  in .  !mi( 
oblong  with  exscrtcu    and   reflexed    l»r»rt»     Himal.    F  > 
12:l387-«8.    R.H.  ISW.  ■>.  371.   tit 20  6KT.,  figs  1-1     H  H  r  1- 
flg».  4-7.   0  C.  II.  r.  71i»:  28  4ft:.  -/,.  ho*mpfcri,  Cord  -IVn 
iloliirix  Kamipfert  —  L.  Karmpteri.  Harg.— L.  leptolepts.  -  / 
KuriUnsis,  Mayr  ( I.  tlahurira  Ja|s>nica.  Ma\im  '    Allied  to 
L.  leplolepls,  to  70  ft.:  young  branchlet*  deep  blnWh  red  pu 
ls-roloua>  Ivs.  rigid:  hrarts  as  long  or  somewhat  shorter  thaa 
scales.  N.  Jap  —  I..  I.Vtittt,  Pari.    AMic<I  to  I,  n«vi<letita;tA  >«t 
less  high:   young  branrhlets  tomcntose:    Ivv  quadrangnl&r 
young  rones  deep  purple,  the  scale*  with  fringed  margin  Brr? 
Col   to  Wash.    S.S.  12:. Wi.   tt.C.  II.  2T. :«M:   III   23  <;• 
2I):SK>,  figs.  11-13.     h  H.  figs   1-3  -/,   Sibinrn  I  1 

Knrofwa  Sibirica  and  var  Rosslra,  Kegel).  AIlle.1  to  I.  .|. 
ri.lua.  1»)  ramidal  tree,  to  l»  ft.  with  ascending  bram-be*  W. 


lonir  r:  plslillatr  lis  usually  green,  sometimes  br»»n  ."r-. 
Urger.witb  fewer  but  larger  scales.  Siberia  Ut  31  6*4  tigs  I-: 
U  ll.  22:7,  figs.  2-3.  ALFRED  RtHI.r  K 

LARK8PUR.  Species  of  Delphinium. 


LASIAGROSTIS. 


Slip* 


LA8IA1TDRA.  See  ri5oar*iao. 
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I  .ASTHENIA 

LASTHENIA  (name  of  n  woman  who  «a«  a  pupil 
«.f  Plato).    Compisit*.    Low.  slender  annuals  with  mi- 

glabriU.  Llndl.'l  L.  Californiea,  Llndl.  UomolAgyne 
alahrata,  Bartl.).  The  pl»nt  cult,  under  this  name  is 
likely  to  be  H-trria  gracilis,  which  nee.  Height  1  ft.: 
lvs.  much  longer  than  in  H.  gracilis,  strongly  keeled, 
not  hairy,  or  rarely  pubescent:  involucre  enlarged  be- 
low the  flower.  Calif.  B.M.  3730.  B.R.  21:1 7t*0  &  1823. 

LA8TB&A  (C.  .1.  L.  Delastre,  Austrian  botanist).  A 
name  commonly  nseil  in  England  for  species  of  Dry- 
opteris. Also  spelled  Lastraa.  On  the  basis  of  priority 
it  has  no  claim  to  recognition,  as  it  was  established  by 
Hon-,  in  |K24.  while  we  have  Nephrodluin.  1803;  Aspid- 
ium*.  l«0t;  Teclaria,  1800;  Polystlchum,  1799,  and  Dry- 
opteris. 1763. 

The  following  additional  species  of  Dryopteris  (Vol. 
I.  p.  .10«)  are  in  the  American  trade  under  the  name  Las- 
trca  i  the  combinations  are  for  Dryopteris.  not  Lastrea) : 

A.    Loire  st  pinna  reduced  to  auricles:  trrture  thin. 

saocU,  Kuntze.  Lvs.  C-9  lu.  long.  1-2  In.  wide  on 
short  slender  stems;  lower  pinna*  very-  much  reduced; 
under  surface  glandular.  West  Indies. 

paiottrif .  Kuntze.  Lvs.  2-3  ft.  long.  8-12  in.  wide, 
on  long  straw-colored  stems;  lower  pinna?  reduced,  the 
upper  %  in.  wide,  cut  down  to  the  rachia  Into  linear-ob- 
long lobes.  Brazil. 

monUna,  Kuntze.  Lvs.  1^-2  ft.  long,  0-8  In.  wide; 
lower  pinna?  greatly  reduced  to  mere  auricles;  upper 
pinna?  I  in.  wide,  cut  into  close  blunt  lobes.  Eu.,  west- 
ern N.  America.  A  variety  cristAto-grdcile  U  also  cult. 

aa.  Is>wer  pinntr  scarcely  reduced :  texture  firm. 

rigid*,  Kuntze.  Stipes  stout,  densely  scaly  :  lvs. 
1-1',  ft.  long.  4-4)  in.  wide,  oblong  lanceolate,  tlie  lower 
pinna*,  not  reduced;  segments  with  mucronate  teeth. 
Eu.  Var.  ftrgftt*  in  Calif. 

lipids,  Moore.  Lvs.  1 V,  ft.  long.  6-7  In.  wide,  ovate, 
bipinnatifld  or  bipinnate,  the  lower  4  or  5  pairs  slightly 
smaller:  indusia  hairy.  Of  greenhouse,  origin,  native 
country  unknown. 

Other  species  cultivated  under  the  name  Lnstrea,  as  //,  aris- 
lata  and  L  Riehar&si.  belong  to  the  genua  Polystichom.  which 

**"*'  L.  M.  Uxdkkwood. 

LATAJIIA  (East  Indian  namei.  Palmacea.  Three 
species  of  fan  palms  from  the  Mascarene  Islands.  L. 
Horfxrniea  is  one  of  the  dozen  Commonest  trade  names 
among  (minis,  but  the  seeds  offered  under  this  name  are 
said  to  lie  almost  invariably  those  of  Livistona  Chinen- 
sit.  Latania  Ilorbonica  of  the  botanists  Is  properly 
Isttnnin  t'ommersonii,  which  has  3 -seeded  fruits,  while 
those  of  Liristona  Chinenti*  are  1 -seeded.  Latanlas 
are  tall,  spineless  palms,  with  solitary  robust  annular 
trunks  :  lvs.  ample,  terminal,  long-petioled,  suborbicu- 
lar.  palmately  flabclliform,  plicately  multifld;  segments 
smooth  or  spiny  on  the  margins;  raehis  short:  petiole 
.1-sided,  concave  above;  ligule  couchoidal;  sheath  short; 
S'Ril !<-.-*  many  feet  long,  compressed  at  the  base  and 
liranrhes,  sheathed  with  incomplete  shenths:  staminate- 
fld.  brunches  cylindrical,  digitutcly  arranged  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  very  densely  clothed  with  imbricated 
bracts:  pistillate  portion  somewhat  twisted,  fcw-tld., 
sheathed  with  very  broad  dentate  bracts:  staminnU-  Ms. 
half -exserted  lw>yond  the  bracts,  the  perianth  smooth 
and  shining :  pistillate  fls.  larger:  drupe  globose,  obo- 
vr.iil  or  pear-shaped,  yellow.  Allied  genera  are  discrimi- 
nated under  Byphienc. 

A.   Lit.  glaucous. 

LMdifwii,  Mart.  \L.  glaueophylln ,  Hort.l.  Lvs.  3-.ri 
ft.  lonif.  very  glaucous,  primary  veins  slightly  tomentose 
beneath.  tinged  with  red,  especially  In  young  plants; 
segments 2  ft.  long,  less  than  3  in.  wide,  unequally  acumi- 
nate, the  edges  spiny  in  young  plants;  petioles  .t— 4 1  i  ft. 
(or  more)  long,  tomentose,  entire  in  the  mature,  spiny  in 
the  young  plant:  drupe  pear  shaped.  3-angled,  2W  in. 
long. \\  in.  thick.  Mauritius. 


LATHYRUS  887 

AA.   Lr*.  not  glaucous. 
B.  Petiole  densely  tomentose,  with  an  orange  margin. 

VerschaJltltii,  Lemairc  (L.  aitrea,  Duncan).  Lvs.  pale 
green,  4%-o  ft.  long,  the  segments  2%  ft.  long,  above 
2  in.  wide,  acuminate,  the  entire  margins  and  veins 
slightly  tomentose  beneath  ;  petioles  5-8  ft.,  densely 
tomentose,  with  entire  orange  margins,  spiny  lu  young 
plants:  drupe  slightly  3-angled,  2  in.  long,  1H  in.  wide, 
lsl.  Rodriguez.    I.H.  0:229. 

bb.  Petiole  red,  slightly  tomentose. 

Cdmmersonii,  Qmel.  {L.  rubra,  J  acq.  L.  Ilirbonica, 
Lam.,  not  Hort.).  Lvs.  5-5!*l  ft.  long,  dark  green  above, 
paler  beneath  ;  segments  lanceolate,  acuminate,  2  ft. 
long.  3^-3'-4  in.  wide,  their  margins  entire,  spiny  in 
young  plants,  veins  und  margins  tinged  with  red;  peti- 
ole 4-4)  ft.,  slightly  tomeutose,  the  margins  smooth, 
spinv  In  young  plants:  drupe  globose,  in.  in 

dlani.  Mauritius.  Not  A.F.  4:5ti7 and  7:127;  A.O.  13:141; 
15:389  and  19:537;  V. 9:199,  all  of  which  are  Livistona 
Chinensis.  Jabed  G.  Smith. 

Latanias  are  essentially  warmhouse  palms  and  require, 
moderate  shading  through  the  greater  portiou  of  the 
year,  and  also  an  abundance  of  water.  A  well-drained 
and  rather  light  compost  is  most  suitable  for  them,  and 
if  the  soil  at  the  time  of  repotting  is  of  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  house  in  which  the  plants  are  grown, 
there  will  be  less  risk  of  a  check  to  the  delicate  root- 
lets. />.  t'ommersnnii  is  a  particularly  striking  palm, 
the  leaf-stems  being  quite  long,  smooth,  and  colored 
bright  crimson,  as  are  also  the  ribs  of  its  fan-like 
leaves,  this  coloring  being  especially  bright  on  the 
young  foliage.  L.  Loddigesii  Is  the  strongest  grower 
of  the  genus,  the  leafstalks  reaching  a  length  of  about 
8  ft.,  usually  chocolate-colored  and  quite  glaucous,  the 
.'eaves  thick  and  leathery  and  their  ribs  reddish  while 
young,  though  never  developing  such  bright  tints  as 
those  of  the  preceding  species.  L.  \'erschaffellii  is  also 
very  attractive,  though  possibly  a  little  more  delicate 
than  the  other  two,  its  leafstalks  being  long  and  rather 
slender,  and  orange-yellow  In  color,  the  ribs  of  the  leaf- 
lets also  yellow  and  the  leaves  themselves  of  a  light 
shade  of  green. 

L.  rrerta  and  L.  xnriegata  are  trade  names,  the  former 
being  advertised  by  Saul,  1893;  the  latter  by  Pitcher  A 
Mnnda,  lH9.r>.  Any  specimens  in  cult,  will  probably  be 
found  to  be  varieties  of  some  of  the  above. 

W.  II.  Taplin. 

LATSYRUB  (name  used  by  Theophrastus  for  some 
leguminous  plant).  Leguminotir.  A  genus  of  about  100 
species,  occurring  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  in 
South  America,  consisting  of  annual  and  perennial, 
climbing  and  upright  herbs  with  pinnate  lvs.,  half-sag- 
ittate stipules  and  showy,  papilionaceous  flowers. 

The  genus  is  best  known  bv  the  Sweet  Pea.  Most 
other  forms  arc  perennial,  although  some  of  these 
are  cultivated  as  annuals.  All  an-  free -growing  plants, 
so  independent  in  their  ways  that  they  require  a  place 
to  grow  by  themselves,  apart  from  other  plants  of  like 
habit  or  size.  Hence  they  are  to  be  grown  nlone,  on  trel- 
lises or  against  walls,  or  allowed  to  form  a  wild  tangle 
among  strong  shrubs.  The  chief  value  of  the  annuals 
is  for  cut-flowers,  though  their  part  in  the  gurden  is  not 
to  be  ignored.  As  a  temporary  screen  in  summer  for 
shutting  out  unsightlv  objects,  they  are  valuuble,  or  for 
quickly  covering  trellises  or  rough  places  otherwise 
un«jghtly. 

The  perennials  are  of  comparatively  easy  cultivation, 
succeeding  in  any  garden  soil.  The  annuals  are  more 
exacting  in  their  requirements,  demanding  a  moderately 
rich  garden  soil,  abundant  moisture,  coolness  and  depth 
for  their  roots,  and  open  sunlight.  All  are  grown  from 
seed,  sown  very  early  in  the  open  to  secure  the  required 
coolness  for  the  roots.  The  perennials  are  propagated, 
in  addition,  by  division,  special  varieties  being  in- 
creased by  cuttings  in  the  fall,  after  the  flowering  sea- 
son, or  in  spring,  from  old  plants  stored  in  the  green- 
house. The  roots  of  perennials  are  long  and  fleshy,  and, 
when  once  established,  continue  for  years  without  atten- 
tion. 

th-ohus  niger  ami  remits  nre  common  garden  name*, 
but  Bentham  &  Hooker  make  Orobus  u  subgenus  of 
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LATHYRIT8 


LATHTKUS 


Lathyru».  characterised  In  part  by  the  lack  of  tendril*. 
(See,  also,  (hrobu*.)  Lathyrus  bu  Ivs.  equally  pinnate, 
ending  in  a  tendril  or  in  a  point;  1ft*.  2  or  several;  stip- 
ules leafy,  large  and  prominent,  half -sagittate:  11*.  soli- 
tary or  racemose,  on  long  axillary  peduncle*;  calyx  ob- 
lique-campanulale,  5-parted,  the  upper  teeth  often 
shorter;  corolla  dark  blue,  violet,  rose,  white  or  yellow, 
or  a  union  of  these,  the  standard  large,  broadly  obovate 
or  roundish,  notched,  with  a  short  claw,  the  wing*  fal- 
cate  obovate  or  oblong,  the  keel  shorter  than  the  wings. 

incurved,  obtuse  ;  stamens  dia- 
delpbou*  (9  and  1)  or  monodel- 
pbuus  below:  ovary  a  one-celled 
pod,  several-ovuled;  stylo 
curved,  usually  twisted,  flattened, 
hairy  along  the  inner  side  ;  pod 
Hat  or  terete,  2-valved.  dehis- 


tubUUmu.  7. 
nlbu*.  7,  Id. 
grsndlflonis.  S,  7. 
latifoliat.  7. 
ItileuM,  13. 
Magell*nlcii«.  8. 

«.  to, 
motiisniiv 
myrfi/ffirjA.  W. 

odoratus,  1 


Orobu*.  1.1.  15.  16. 
nalustrts,  0. 
polyroorphun.  14. 
rotundifolius.  S. 
SiMhorpi.  6. 
splendpn*.  7,  12. 
»y  Kent  lis.  4, 
Tingltauui.  2. 
undnlatus.  tt. 
venosus.  II. 
veraas,  lb. 


A.  Habit  tlitnbing :  lv$.  tendril-tearing.  [Lathyrut.) 
B.  Annual*:  leaflet*  one  pair. 

1.  odoratus.  Linn.  Bwett  Pea.  Stem  rongh -hairy, 
winged  :  Ifta,  oval  or  oblong,  mucronulate  ;  stipules 
lanceolate  peduncle  2-4-fld.,  much  longer  than  the  Ivs. : 
fls.  in  shades  of  blue,  red,  yellow  and  white,  fragrant, 
the  shield  large  and  showy,  expanded,  sometime* 
"hooded:"  pod  1-2  in.  Summer.  Sicily.  B.M.tW.-Por 
culture  and  varieties,  see  Surer t  Pta. 

2.  Tingitanus,  Linn.  TaKotkr  Scarlet  Pea.  Fig. 
1242.  Sta.  spreading,  winged,  glabrous.  3  ft.  long:  lft«. 
linear-lanceolate,  ol>tll»e.  mtirrnnulate;  stipules  lanri-o 
late:  peduncle  2  ml.,  longer  than  the  Ivs.:  Us.  1  in.  long. 


dark  red-pnrple;  shield  large,  purple,  wing*  and  kn-l 
bright  red:  pod  4-5  in.  long.  June.  July.  W.  Medi- 
terranean region.  B.M.  100.  — An  earlier  annual  thui 
the  Sweet  I'ea,  and  because  of  its  vigor  should  be  kept 
away  from  it  or  it  will  run  it  out. 

BB.  Perennial*, 
c.  Lr*.  tcith  1  pair  of  leaflet*. 
D.  Stipule*  namnc. 

3.  grandiFlbnii,  Sibth.  and  Sm.  Everlasttno  Pxa. 
Two-plowehep  Pica.  Stem  winged.  4-6  ft.  long:  lfu. 
large,  ovate,  obtuse,  mucronulate,  undulate  ;  tendril* 
branched,  short  ;  stipules  small :  peduncles  2-3-fld.. 
longer  than  the  Ivs.:  shield  large,  obcordate,  notched, 
broad,  rose-purple,  wings  durk  purple:  pod  linear.  3  in. 
June.  July.  S.  Eu.  B.M.  193».- Larger  vine  than  X.icfi 
foliue,  but  weaker  and  less  rampant.  Fls.  as  large  »« 
those  of  the  Sweet  Pea.  Free-flowering,  succeeding  in 
any  soil,  not  requiring  much  light.  Adapted  to  bank-, 
along  walk-margins  in  woods,  among  stroug  shrubs,  aud 
as  a  covering  for  rocks. 

4.  tylvtatrU,  Linn.  Flat  Pea.  Stem  straggling  •  r 
climbing, 3-5 ft.  long,  stout, winged,  glabrous. with crwp- 
ing  rootstock :  Ifts.  linear-lanceolate,  thick,  with  wiuc»-d 
leafHtalk:  peduncle  :t-fi-rtd..  equaling  the  Ivs. :  fl*.  Sin. 
long;  standard  rose,  with  green  spot  on  its  back;  wine* 
purple  at  summit;  keel  greenish:  pod  lanceolate.  2-3  iu. 
long.  All  summer.  All  Europe,  in  thickets  and  rocky 
places.  — Inferior  ornamentally  to  other  perennials,  but 
valuable  as  a  forage  plant  for  rattle  and  for  plovinr 
under  in  a  green  state  as  a  fertiliser.  Grows  well  on 
poor,  unimproved  sandy  soil,  and  is  unaffected  by  frosu 
and  droughts.  For  garden  culture,  it  may  be  sown  in  a 
seed  bed  and  transplanted  when  of  suitable  sixe.  It* 

seeds  in  the  wild  state  are  said  to 
be  to  some  degree  unhealtbfni. 
but  in  the  cultivated  form  tbi* 
quality  baa  been  bred  out. 

5.  rotnndiioUaa,Willd.  Persia* 
Everlastinu  Pea.  Low-grow- 
ing, winged  species  :  Ifts.  ovatr: 
stipules  toothed  :  peduncle* 
many-fld.,  longer  than  the  It*.: 
fls.  large,  rose-pink.  June.  Ku*- 
aia  and  the  East.  B.M.  Mi'.-A 
species  of  easy  culture,  requiriti< 
a  cool,  shady  and  sheltered  po>> 
tion.  Adapted  to  stony  banks. 

6.  undulatas,  Bois*.  (L.  Sibthorpi,  Baker).  Stem* 
twining,  broadlv  winged :  Ifta. oblong:  peduncle 5-6  fid. 
fls.  a  mauve-red.    8.B.F.0.333.-A  form  - 
between  L.  latifoliu*  and  L.  rotunditolin*.  A 
tender  species,  said  to  be  G  weeks  earlier  than  any  < 

DD.  Stipule*  broad. 

7.  latUotfaa,  Linn.  Evrrlastino  Pea.  Perexxiai. 
Pea.  Fig.  1243.  Stem  winged,  4-H  ft. :  1ft*.  ovate-elliptic 
or  ovate-lanceolate,  somewhat  glaucous,  mucronate.  :!-:; 
In.  long;  tendril  branching:  peduncle  many  fld..  long»r 
than  the  Ivs.:  fls.  rose,  large:  pod  flat,  4-5  in.  lor*. 
Aug.  Woods  of  Europe. -This  U  the  common  Perennisl 
Pea,  and  oue  of  the  hardiest  and  most  easily  cultivate 
species,  thriving  almost  anywhere,  even  among  flags  and 
boulders.  A  rampant  grower,  it  is  a  good  trellis  plant, 
and  is  adapted  aa  a  rover  to  wild,  rough  places,  where 
it  scrambles  over  bushes  and  stones.  It  succeeds  in 
shade  and  grows  rapidly,  but.  like  all  species  of  Lalhr 
rus,  it  is  impatient  of  removal,  owing  to  the  sixe  ant! 
length  of  It*  roolt.  Has  no  place  in  the  border.  It* 
varieties  are  not  clearly  defined.  Var.  albas,  Hon,  the 
white  form,  i*  adapted  to  the  same  uses  as  the  type,  and 
is,  besides,  valuable  to  florists  wanting  white  flowers  in 
midsummer.  Var.  rplendsns,  Hort.,  dark  purple  and 
red,  is  said  to  be  the  best  form  of  the  type,  but  does  not 
come  true  from  seed.  There  is  a  striped  form,  also 
Other  trade  names  are  vars.  •Ibilldms  and  grandiflornj. 

8.  Magellinlcot,  Lam.  Lord  Ambon's  Blue.  Stem 
3-5  ft.  long,  smooth,  angled,  somewhat  branched:  If'* 
ovate  or  oblong-linear;  tendrils  branched;  stipules  cor 
date-sagittate,  broad:  peduncles  long,  3— 4-ttd. :  fl*. dark 
purple-blue.  June.  July.  Straits  of  Magellan.  S.B.K.G. 
II.  344.  —  A  strong-growing,  woody,  almost  evergreen 
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species  covered  with  n  bluish  bloom.  Since  It  Is  it  mari- 
time plant,  salt  is  said  to  assist  Its  growth.  It  is  some- 
times regarded  a*  an  annual.  Var.  albtu.  Hurt.,  "I»uu 
Anson's  Whitb."  is  the  white  form. 

cc.  Lvt.  trilk  more  than  1  pair  ot  lea/let*. 

9.  paJoctxia,  Linn.  Marsh  Pea.  Wino-stemmkd  Wilo 
Pica.  Stem  slender.  1-3  ft.  long,  glabrous  or  somewhat 
pubescent,  often  winged,  rather  erect:  lfts.  2-4  pairs, 
oblong-lanceolate,  acute.  1-2 in.  long;  tendrils  branched; 
stipules  small,  lanceolate:  peduncles  'J-fl-fld.,  scarcely 
louger  than  the  Ivs.:  tls.  purplish.  S  in.  long:  pod  2  in. 
long.  Summer.  Northern  X.  America  and  N.  Europe, 
in  moist  places.  —  A  good  bog  plant.  Var.  myrtiiolius, 
(iray  I  A.  myrtifdliut,  Muhl.).  Mtrtle-lkavkd  Marsh- 
pka.  Has  smaller,  obtuse  Ivs.,  broader  and  larger  stip- 
ules, the  fls.  pale  purple.  July.  Aug.  Hanks  of  rivers, 
northern  North  America  to  N.  C. 

10.  maritimoi ,  Bigel.  Ska  or  Seaside  Pea.  Beach 
Pka.  Stem  stout,  1-2  ft.  long,  angled,  decumbent:  lfts. 

3-  6  pairs,  ovate-oblong,  thick,  glaucous,  nearly  blue, 

1-  2  in.  long;  stipules  leaf-like,  broadly  ovate  and  cor- 
date-hastate: peduncles  tS-10-fld.,  a  little  shorter  than 
the  Ivs.:  lis.  purple;  wings  and  keel  paler.  %  in.  long: 
pod  IS  in.  long,  hairy.  May-Aug.  Gravelly  seacoasts 
throughout  northern  hemisphere. —A  spreading  plant 
with  creeping  rootstock  and  of  rapid  growth,  very  tena- 
cious of  life.  A  g  >od  plant  in  rock  gardens  and  in 
gravelly  soil. 

11.  moras,  Muhl.   Showy  Wild  Pica.   Stem  stout. 

2-  3  ft.  long,  finely  pubescent,  strongly  4-augled:  lfts. 

pairs,  oblong-ovate,  obtuse,  often  pubescent  below. 
2  in.  long:  stipules  narrow,  short:  peduncle  crowded. 
H-lfi-fld.,  rather  shorter  than  the  Ivs.:  lis.  purple,  I.-H 
lines  long:  pod  smooth.  June.  July.  Shady  places  and 
along  streams,  Canada  to  (ia.    S.H.F.G.  11.  37. 

12.  •plendena,  Kellogg.  Pridk  of  California.  Stem 
stihshnihbv.  slender,  more  or  less  soft-pubescent:  1ft*. 

4-  o,  ovate-oblong  to  linear.  S-l  In.  long,  acute;  stipules 
narrow:  peduncle  6-12-fld. :  fls.  pale  rose  or  violet,  large. 
Dry  hills  of  coast  ranges,  Calif,  tin.  52:1133.-A  green- 
house plant  1  ft.  long  or  more,  becoming  H-10  ft.  at  home, 
where  it  dies  down  during  the  summer.  Elsewhere  it 
adapts  itself  to  climate  but  Is  not  hardy  in  N.  United 
States.  Sometimes  confused  with  a  variety  of  L.  tali 
folius. 


aa.  Habit  not  rlimbing:  In.  not  tendril -tearing. 
( Orobut. ) 
B.   Flu.  yellow. 

13.  raootanua,  Bernh.  (Oroftii*  littfun,  Linn.  /,.  Ihlru*. 
Haker).  Stem  simple,  angled,  smooth:  Ifts.  5-W  pair*, 
large,  elliptic-lanceolate,  pointed,  glaucous  below:  pe- 
duncles many-fid.,  a  little  shorter  than  the  Ivs.:  tls. 
large,  orange-yellow.  June,  July.    Forests  of  the  Alp«. 


S.B.F.G.  II.  115.-A  shade-enduring  species  with  fis. 
in  erect,  spike-like  clusters  and  adapted  to  borders  and 
rockeries. 

no.  Fit.  not  yellow. 

11.  polymorphua,  Nutt.  Prairie  Vetchlino.  Stem 
rather  stout,  usually  low,  glabrous  or  finely  pubescent, 
erect,  a  little  woody  at  the  base:  lfts,  3-fi  pairs,  scat- 
tered, narrowly  oblong,  acute,  thick,  1-2  in.  long;  stipule* 
narrowly  acuminate:  peduncle  2-6-fld.,  a  little  longer 
than  the  Ivs. :  fls.  purple,  large.  March-July.  Grassy, 
alluvial  plains,  Colo,  to  New  Mex.  and  Aril. 

15.  Differ,  Bernh.  (Orobus  nlger,  Linn.).  Black  Pka. 
Hlaok  Bitter  Vetch.  Stem  erect  or  ascending, 
branched,  angled.  1-2  ft.  long:  lft*.  OS  pairs,  elliptical 
or  ovate,  >4-l  in.  long,  light  green,  turning  black  when 
drying;  stipules  narrow,  small  :  peduncles  6-8-fld.. 
longer  than  the  Ivs.:  fls.  purple,  small.  June,  July. 
Mountainous  and  roekv  districts,  Middle  Europe.  B.M. 
2261. -Slender  species,  with  short  rootstock,  succeeding 
in  the  shade. 

lfi.  vermis,  Bernh.  [Orobus  vfrnus.  Linn.).  Sr-RIN<» 
Bittkr  Vetch.  Stem  simple,  somewhat  pubescent,  1-2 
ft.  long:  lfts.  2-3  pairs,  ovate-acuminate,  light  green; 
stipules  entire:  peduncles  5-7-fld.,  shorter  than  the  Ivs.: 
lis.  blue-violet ;  keel  shaded  with  green,  nodding.  May. 
June.  Hills  and  woods,  S.  and  central  Europe.  B.M. 
521. -The  most  popular  Orobus;  a  compact,  tufted  plant, 
growing  quickly  in  sun  or  a  little  shade;  best  in  deep, 
sandy  loam,  in  a  sheltered  position;  hardy.  Var.  albus, 
a  white  form,  is  rare. 

/,  galtgHormi*  and  L.  HelrJtitvM  are  names  In  the  American 
trade,  bntrannnt  lie  plaecd  tmlnnh-ally  —  I,,  tuberotus.  Linn..  h»* 
lieen  imported  by  an  American  amateur.  It  differs  from  all  de- 
■trrlhed  aliove  by  having  tubers.  It  is  a  native  of  the  northern 
twiij.  of  thr  Old  World. and  bears  red  flowers,  which  are  ifener- 
ally  fewer  and  smaller  than  those  of  L.  sylvcstri*. 

A.  Phelps  Wvman. 

LAUREL.  Properly  Laurus  «o6i'/is,but  other  broad - 
leavinl  evergreens  have  takeu  the  name.  In  America, 
the  Kalmias  are  known  as  laurels.  The  Cherry  Laurel 
is  Pruuu*  /xj«rr)-Cfrn«n«.and  in  America  P. Caroliniana. 
Portugal  laurel,  is  P.  husitaniea.  Ground  Laurel  is 
Epiga>a. 

LACRE8TI5U8.  Popular  name  of  Viburnum  Tinu*. 
LAUBOCERA808.    Consult  Prunus. 

LAORUS  nobilil  (Laurus  is  the  ancient  name)  is 
the  Sweet  Bav  tree  of  the  florists,  the  most  universal  of 
all  evergreen  tub-plants,  it  is  native  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean region,  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  40  to  60  ft., 
but  rarely  assuming  a  true  tree-like  form.  Asa  culti- 
vated subject,  it  is  grown  as  a  small  standard  tree,  with 
a  close-sheared  top.  The  plant  endures  abuse  and 
neitlect,  the  head  can  be  trimmed  to  almost  any  shape, 
and  the  growth  may  be  kept  within  small  limits  year 
after  year.  F.R.  1  :<iit»  (  Fig.  12+4  I.  It  is,  therefore,"  the 
most  popular  of  plants  for  decoration  of  open-air  or  ex- 
posed restaurants,  esplanades,  architectural  appurte- 
nances, and  the  like.  Although  much  used  in  America. 
It  is  still  more  popular  in  Europe.  Of  the  European 
dealers  one  may  order  plants  with  heads  trained  topyra 
mids,  cones,  glolsps,  and  the  like,  and  with  bodies  long 
or  short.  The  plant  will  endure  considerable  frost.  It 
Is  grown  in  the  open  In  England:  "The  Sweet  Bay 
bush  in  the  farmer's  or  cottage  garden  comes  with  its 
story  from  the  streams  of  Greece,  where  it  seeks  mois- 
ture in  a  thirsty  land  along  with  the  wild  Olive  and  the 
Arbutus.  And  this  Sweet  Bav  is  the  Laurel  of  the  poets, 
of  the  first  and  greatest  of  all  Jioet  and  artist  nations  of 
the  earth  — the  laurel  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  used  in 
many  ways  in  his  worship,  ns  we  may  see  on  coins,  and 
In  many  other  things  that  remain  to  us  of  the  great  peo- 
ple, of  the  past"  (On.  47.  pp.  301.  307).  Although  so 
universally  used,  there  are  few  important  horticultural 
varieties.  — the  variegated-leaved  and  crisped-leaved 
forms  l>eing  the  best  known.  Prop,  by  cuttings,  and 
sometimes  by  seeds. 

Laurus  gives  name  to  the  family  Lnurareo? .  which  In- 
cludes Cinnamomum.  Camphora,  Persea,  Sassafras, 
Benzoin,  and  other  genera.  Many  species  have  been  re- 
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ferred  to  Laura*,  but  with  the  exception  of  two,  these 
species  are  now  placed  in  other  genera.  These  two  true 
Lauruses  are  //.  nobilis,  Linn,  (the  subject  of  this 
sketch),  and  L.  Canariensit,  Webb  te,  Berth.,  of  the 
Canary  Islands.  The  flu.  are  dioecious  or  perfect,  small 
and  inconspicuous,  in  sinall,  axillary  umbels;  perianth 
with  a  short  tube  and  a4-parted  limb;  stamens  8-12  or 
more,  and  staniinodia  often  present:  ovary  sunk  in  the 
receptacle,  the  style  short:  fr.  a  small  berry. 

The  Sweet  Bay  t  L.  nobilit)  has  stiff,  dull  green,  en- 
tire, alternate  Ivs.  lanceolate  or  lance-oblong  in  shape: 
v.  llowish  fla.  in  early  spring:  succulent,  purple,  cherry- 


like  fruits.  The  Ivs.  are  sometimes  used  In  cookery  and 
the  making  of  confections,  because  of  their  pleasant 
aromatic  flavor.  The  wreaths  with  which  the  heroes  of 
antiquity  were  crowned  were  made  of  Laurel  leaves. 

Laurut  Benzoin  of  trade  catalogues  is  Hemoin  odor- 
iferum.  L.  Sassafras  Is  the  Sassafras  tree.  /..  Caw- 
pkora  is  the  Camphor  tree  (sec  Vumphora  and  Cinna- 
monium).  |j_ 

It  is  estimated  that  several  hundred  thousand  Bay 
Trees  are  sold  every  year  in  Europe  and  America. 
They  are  mostly  imported  from  Belgium  and  Holland, 
where  they  are  cult,  as  follows :  Cuttings  3-4  inches 
long  from  well-ripened  wood  are  put  in  sharp  sand, 
either  under  bell  glasses  or  in  glass  cases.  Bottom  heat 
i*  not  essential.  After  the  cutting*  have  rooted,  they 
are  potted  in  small  pots,  in  fairly  rich  sandy  loam, 
with  good  drainage,  and  can  then  be  put  in  a  hotbed, 
with  some  gentle  bottom  heat,  where  they  will  at  once 
make  a  good  strong  growth.  After  this  they  are,  as  a 
rule,  planted  in  nursery  rows,  in  rich  sandy  soil,  with 
fH-rfect  drainage.  They  will  make  a  strong  shoot  3  to  5 
feet  in  length  in  one  season.  These  shoots  are  tied  up 
to  stakes.  At  the  end  of  the  growing  season  and  long 
before  the  cold  weather  sets  in.  these  young  plants,  to- 
gether with  their  stakes,  nrctnkcn  up  and  put  into  their 
winter  quartern,  which,  as  n  rule,  is  a  well-lighted  anil 
ventilated  shed -an  ordinary  l.nru  like  shed,  sometimes 
built  several  feet  into  the  ground  and  provided  with 
sky-lights  and  ventilators.  These  plants  are  net  inclose 
rows  and  watered  once  or  twice  a  week,  according  to  the 
weather.  Little  or  no  lire  hent  is  used  in  these  sheds 
unless  the  weather  gets  extremely  cold.  The  tempera- 
ture is  kept  just  alMive  freezing.  In  the  spring  they  are 
tukeu  out  and  either  potted  and  plunged  in  nursery 
row*,  or  planted  out,  as  before.  Plenty  of  water,  rich 
peaty  soil  and  the  congenial  moist  atmosphere  near  the 
seacoast  induces  them  to  make  a  fast  ami  luxuriant 
growth.  Thus  they  are  cultivated  continually  until  the 
plants  have  been  tTained  into  the  desired  form,  and  as 
soon  aa  they  have  attained  enough  of  this  form  to  show 
their  character,  which  usually  is  from  .r>  to  fi  years  after 
propagation,  they  are  planted  in  properly  proportioned 
hardwood  tubs  and  are  then  ready  for  the  market,  or  to 


be  further  cultivated,  perhaps  for  a  good  many  yean, 
until  they  grow  into  large  specimens.  The  trees  are  cut 
back  and'  trimmed  Into  shape  once  a  year,  after  the  new 
growth  is  well  matured. 

The  peaty  muck  soil  in  which  they  are  grown  abroad 
is  very  deceptive  to  Americans,  and  many  line  irrr« 
have  been  ruined  by  not  understanding  its  nature.  |t» 
dark  color  always  makes  it  look  moist.  Sometime* 
when  the  soil  looks  moist  enough  the  trees  are  reailv 
dying  from  drought. 

In  retubbtng  trees  there  is  danger  of  using  for  filling 
material  a  soil  that  is  too  heavy.  The  water  then  run« 
into  the  new  soil,  leaving  the  old  soil  dry.  If  the  trouble 
is  not  detected  soon  the  trees  may  be  spoiled.  The  onh 
thing  to  do  in  such  cases  is  to  comb  out  the  old  hall  aaii 
cut  back  to  live  roots.  The  tree  can  then  be  planted  in 
the  open  to  gain  a  new  set  of  roots,  after  which  the  top 
can  be  cut  back  to  live  wood.  The  tree  may  thus  be 
eventually  brought  Into  a  good  shape  again. 

As  a  rule,  Bay  Trees  are  not  good  house  plants.  They 
do  not  like  the  dry  heat  of  a  dwelling.  They  can.  how- 
ever, stand  considerable  heat  if  they  have  plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  plenty  of  water.  In  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer, when  they  are  making  and  finishing  their  growth, 
they  ean  stand  any  quantity  of  liquid  manure  or  of 
strong  manure  mulching,  for  they  are  great  feeders. 
Many  people  erroneously  suppose  that  this  tree  afford* 
the  bay  rum  of  commerce.  The  cured  leaves  of  the 
Sweet  Bay  are  used  in  putting  up  packages  of  rice,  add 
impart  a  rich  and  agreeable  aroma,    |j.  Sicbreoht. 

LAVANDULA  (Latin,  lavo,  to  wash;  referring  to  the 

use  of  Lavender  In  the  bath ).  Labiatir.  This  genus  in- 
cludes the  Lavender  {L.  rem), an  ancient  garden  favor- 
ite because  of  its  pleasant  odor.  The  genus  contaiat 
about  20  species,  scattered  from  the  Mediterranean 
region  to  India;  perennial  herbs,  subshrubs  or  shral"" 
Ivs.  commonly  crowded  at  the  base,  pinnatind  or  dis- 
sected :  whorls  2-10-Hd.,  crowded  into  long-pedunrled 
cylindrical  spikes,  which  are  unbranched  or  branched 
from  the  base:  fis.  blue  or  violet;  calyx  tubular.  I.t-l.V 
striated.  5-toothed  ;  corolla  lobes  nearly  equal,  or  the 
posterior  lip  2-cut,  the  anterior  3-cut;  stamens  4,  did  in 
amous,  declined,  included  in  the  tube  ;  style  shortly 
2-cut  at  the  apex.  In  the  North,winter  protection  should 
be  provided  for  Lavender.  The  plant  grows  naturally  in 
dry  and  hilly  wastes.  J.  B.  Keller  advises  a  light, 
open  soil. 

A.  Spike  loose:  upper  floral  Irt.  fertile,  thorltr  than 
the  calyx. 
B.  Lvs.  not  densely  troolly. 
▼in,  DC.   Lavkxpcb.  Subshrub,  1-3  ft.  high  :  lvt. 
oblong-linear  or  lanceolate,  entire;  younger  ones  often 
clustered  in  the  axils,  white-tomentose,  revolute  at  the 
margins;  older  ones  greener,  1-1!,  in.  long:  spikes  In- 
terrupted: whorls  ft-10-fld.  Summer. 

Sptca,  Cav.  Dwarfer  than  the  true  I ji vender,  whiter, 
the  Ivs.  more  crowded  at  the  base  of  the  branches,  spike 
denser  and  shorter.  The  floral  Ivs.  are  lanceolate  or 
linear  ( rhomboid  ovate  acuminate  in  L.  wml,  and  the 
bracts  are  lincar-awl-shaped.  shorter  than  the  cal>x, 
while  iu  L.  vert  the  bract*  are  almost  absent. 

BB.  Lvt  densely  (cool/y. 

lanatft,  Bolss.  Differs  also  from  the  preceding  in 
having  much  longer  and  less  crowded  spikes.  Wool-en 
says  it  grows  1-2  ft.  high  and  needs  winter  protection 
at  Passaic,  N.  J. 

AA,   Spike  dense  :  tipper  floral  lis.  sterile,  romott. 
B.  Let.  entire. 

8taseha».  Linn.  Shrub.  2-3  ft.  high  :  Ivs.  tomentose. 
about  \in.  long:  spikes  sbort-pedunrled.  densely  co- 
mose  :  fis.  dark  purple.  Cult,  only  in  S.  Calif . 

BB    Li  s.  obtusely  pinnate -dentate. 
dent&ta,  Linn.    Lvs.  pubescent :  spikes  long-pedun- 
cled :  fis.  deep  purple.  Mediterranean  region.  B  M.  400. 
-Int.  1900  by  Kranceschi.  W.  M. 

Lavender  (L.  rent,  DC),  a  labiate  shrub.  2-1. 
sometimes  0  ft.  tall,  with  green  or  glaucous  lvs,  at><! 
flowers  in  cylindrical,  terminal  spikes,  of  a  blue  tint 
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named  from  them,  is  a  native  of  Persia,  the  Canaries, 
and  the  Mediterranean  region,  covering  vast  tract*  of 
dry  land  in  Spain,  Italy  and  southern  France,  cultivated 
largely  in  the  laat-nanicd  country  aud  in  the  counties  of 
Surrey  and  Hertfordshire,  England. 

In  the  eastern  United  States  it  is  grown  in  hut  few 
gardens,  hut  in  California,  where  climatic  and  soil  con- 
ditions seem  favorable,  it  is  more  commonly  planted, 
lpon  a  commercial  scale.  The  dry  soil  of 
I  the  light  limestone  soil  of  the  Black  Belt  of 
and  adjacent  states  seem  to  he  most  inviting 
to  this  industry. 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  the  ancient  use  of 
its  flowers  and  leaves  in  bath  perfumery.  The  flowers 
long  retain  their  strong,  fragrant  odor  after  drying,  and 
upon  distillation  yield  a  lemon-yellow,  very  fluid  oil  of 
aromatic,  bitterish,  burning  ta*te.  Though  this  is  offl- 
cinally  credited  with  stimulant  and  tonic  properties,  it  Is 
seldom  administered  in  the  pure  state.  Its  chief  uses 
are  In  the  manufacture  of  perfumery,  aromatic  vinegar 
and  lavender  water,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  oil  and 
other  odorous  substances.  For  these  purposes,  English 
oil  has  long  commanded  the  highest  price,  but  recently 
the  French  product  has  been  claimed  superior.  Though 
all  parts  of  the  plant  are  aromatic,  and  both  leaves  and 
flower-stems  are  used  in  oil  manufacture,  oil  obtained  in 
the  first  half  hour  of  distillation  from  flowers  alone  Is 
much  superior  to  the  later  distillate  and  also  to  the  oil 
obtained  from  a  mixture  of  flowers  and  stems.  These 
grades,  and  also  the  highly  valued  product  of  very  dry 
seasons,  are  always  sold  separately. 

I<avender  is  best  propagated  by  cuttings  of  one  sea- 
son"* growth  taken  with  a  heel  of  older  wood,  in  late 
autumn  or  early  spring.  When  set  3-4  in.  asunder  in 
rather  moist  soil  and  shaded,  they  strike  more  readily 
and  produce  more  symmetrical  plants  than  older  wood. 
Seed  docs  not  propagate  desired  varieties,  and  division 
is  not  advised,  since  plants  so  obtained  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  disease  than  those  made  from  young-wood 
cuttings.  After  danger  of  frost,  the  1-year-old  plants 
are  set  4  ft.  asunder  in  rows  (1  ft.  apart,  running  north 
and  south.  Closer  planting  and  the  hedge-method  yield 
a  smaller  quantity  of  bloom  Dry.  light,  calcareous, 
even  stony  soils  upon  sites  where  sun  and  air  are  unim- 
peded by  trees,  etc.,  favor  this  plant.  Upon  such  fewer 
are  injured  by  frost,  and  the  oil  Is  of  superior  quality. 
In  moist  soil  so  much  water  enters  the  plant  as  to 
enfeeble  It,  and  upon  rich  lands  yield  and  quality  both 
suffer.  Light  fertilizing  with  stable  manure  or  ashes 
turned  under  In  autumn,  and  spring  harrowing,  arc  ad- 
Tlsed.  During  the  first  year  in  the  field  the  plants  should 
be  clipped  to  prevent  flowering  and  to  encourage  stoeki- 
ness.  Vigorous  plants  so  treated  may  grow  to  a  height 
and  a  diameter  of  5  ft.,  and  when  '2-4  years  old  produce 
secondary  bloom  spikes  after  the  general  harvest,  which 
usually  occurs  In  early  August.  Plantation*  should  bo 
destroyed  when  4-6  years  old  and  the  land  rested  with 
other  crops  before  setting  to  Lavender  again.  Cutting 
In  clear  weather,  in  early  blossom,  before  tho  dew  Is  off 
and  at  once  distilling  give  best  results;  but  no  delay 
should  is-cur.  Cutting  in  wet  weather.  In  the  heat  of  tho 
day,  holding  blossoms  long  before  distilling  and  expos- 
ing them  to  the  sun  after  cutting  result  in  serious 
losses.  One  pound  of  flowers  yields  from  N-l  drachm 
of  <>il.  and  an  acre  from  10-25  pounds.  The  annual  out- 
put of  the  stills  of  (irasse,  France,  Is  from  HJ.OOO  to 
100,000  kilogrammes. 

"Oil  of  spike,"  obtained  from  a  broad-leaved,  much 
whiter  and  smaller  species  (  L.  Spirit),  is  less  fragrant 
than  true  I«avender  oil,  being  analogous  to  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, with  which  it  is  often  adulterated.  It  suggests 
the  odor  of  rancid  cocoanut  oil.  Oflirinally,  it  is  credited 
with  carminative  and  stimulant  properties,  and  has  been 
found  useful  In  nervous  lamruor  and  headache,  it  is 
used  by  artists  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  by 
porcelain  painters,  and  to  a  small  extent  in  perfumerv, 
mainly  as  an  adulterant.  From  20.IKN)  to  2,'i,000  kilo- 
grammes are  annually  produced  at  Orasse. 

M.  Q.  Rains. 

LAVATERA  (two  Lavater  brothers,  physician*  and 
naturalists  at  Zurich,  friends  of  Tournefort).  Malvaeeir. 
About  18  species  of  widely  scattered  herbs,  shrubs  and 


trees,  tomentose  or  hairy:  Ivs.  angled  or  lobed:  fls. 
sometimes  2-4  in.  across,  variously  colored,  rarely  yel- 
low, solitary  In  the  axils  or  borne  in  terminal  racemes; 
column  of  stamens  divided  at  the  summit  Into  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  filaments;  petals  5. 

The  genus  has  5  near  allies  of  garden  value,  which 
are  all  distinguishable  by  their  bractlet-s.  In  Lavatera 
and  Althaea  thev  are  grown  together  at  the  base;  in 
Malva  and  CallirhoP  they  are  free  all  the  way,  some- 
times absent  in  Calllrho*;  Sidalcea  has  none  at  all. 
Lavatera  is  further  distinguished  from  Altha-a  by  hav- 
ing :M1  bractlets  (Altha-a  having  G-'J),  and  the  axis  of 
the  fruit  surpassing  the  carpels,  which  is  not  the  case 
in  Altha-a.  These  plants  are  of  the  easiest  culture,  the 
first  species  being  the  commonest,  and  all  prop,  by 
seeds.  There  seem  to  be  no  double  forms.  They  are 
far  less  popular  than  Hollyhocks. 

A.  Annual,  hertxieeou». 

trimftstro.  Linn.  Height  3-0  ft. :  Ivs.  nearly  glabrous, 
upper  ones  angled:  fls.  rosy,  4  In.  across:  receptacle  or 
axis  of  the  fr.  expanded  at  tho  apex  into  a  disk,  inclos- 
ing the  ovary.  Mediterranean  region.  Var.  Alba  has 
white  fls.  On.  24,  p.t>'J;  51,  p.  212  and  53:1154.  B.M.  109. 

A  A.  liiennial  or  perennial,  thrubbtj  or  treelike. 
B.  Foliage  rariegated. 
arbors*.  Linn.  Biennial,  woody  at  the  base,  with  an- 
nual flowering  branches,  forming  a  Hhrub  3-5  ft.  high  or 
less:  lva.  5-9-lobed,  softly  downy  on  both  sides,  rarely 
nearly  glabrous:  fls.  pale  purple-red,  about  2  in.  across: 
receptacle  small,  marked  with  little  nits,  not  exserted. 
Cult,  only  in  the  form  of  var.  vtnegtU,  which  has 
mottled  Ivs.  (in.  23.  p.  114.  V.8:99. 

BB.  Foliage  not  variegated. 
c.  Fit.  1-4  in  the  axilt,  pedieelled. 
a»iurg«ntiflora,  Kellogg.  Presumably  perennial, 
shrubby,  tM5  ft.  high:  Ivs.  glabrous  or  sparingly  stel- 
late-nulM-scent,  5-7-lobed,  3-6  in.  wide:  fls.  purple; 
petals  1-1 K  In.  long,  with  long,  narrow,  glabrous  claws, 
and  a  pair  of  dense,  hairy  tufts  at  the  base:  axis  of  the 
fr.  low-conical,  about  as  long  as  the  carpels.  Anacapa 
Island.  Cult,  only  in  S.  Calif.  —  Franceschl  says  it  makes 
a  large,  round-headed  shrub,  with  large  red  fls.,  aud  Is 
one  of  the  best  plants  to  stand  saline  winds. 

a\  Fit.  tolitary,  lettile. 
6lbl»,  Linn.  Perennial,  shrubby,  about  0  ft.  high: 
hairs  of  the  stem  pilose,  somewhat  clustered,  distant : 
Ivs.  softly  tomentose,  lower  ones  5- lobed,  upper  3-lobed, 
hlirhest  oblong,  scarcely  divided:  fls.  reddish  purple. 
S.  Eu.  — Not  advertised  in  America,  but  commonly  cult, 
in  England,  where  It  occasionally  sows  itself.    w.  M. 
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LAVENDER C0TT0H  is  Santolina  Ckamaeypariitu*. 

LA  VIA,  of  one  nursery  catalogue,  is  a  typographical 
error  for  Laym. 

LAWN.  For  most  people  the  word  Lawn  iwars  a 
vajnip  meaning,  compounded  of  their  recollection  of 
grass-covered  spaces  dotted  over  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  of  broad  areas  covered  simply  with  closely-mown 
turf.  Both  are  correct  impression*:  but  the  more  im- 
portant feature  is  that  a  Lawn  shall  he  an  open  area  of 
grass  space  I  Fig*.  1245,  124fi).  Many  exceptions  or  ad  - 
ditions  to  this  definition  may,  however,  Ik-  admitted.  A 
great  white  oak,  for  instance,  rugged  and  picturesque 
against  the  evening  sky,  needs  only  to  be  seen  to  fur- 
nish an  ample  excuse  for  its  retention  on  any  I*awn.  But 
this  would  be  a  happy  chance,  not  affecting  the  princi- 
ples which  should  govern  the  construction  of  a  Lawn 


It  may  readily  appear  that  the  Lawn  will,  as  originally 
designed,  prove  too  nunny  or  too  stroiurly  wind-swept 
over  its  extended  expanse:  hut  the  remedy  for  this  will 
be  found  to  lie  not  so  much  in  planting  single  trees  or 
detached  groups  of  tree*  over  the  uncovered  area,  as  in 
extending  limbs,  points,  promontories  and  peninsula* 
of  tree*,  or  trees  and  shrubs,  directly  out  from  the  main 
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1243.  An  open  area  oi  grass  space. 

body  of  bordering  plantations  which  will  usually  frame 
tho  Lawn  and  the  different  pictured  that  will  appear  in 
any  properly  unified  scheme  of  landscape  gardening. 
The  art  of  the  designer  will  display  itself  in  determining 
the  relative  sixes  of  tho  Lawns  and  these  enclosing  or 
framing  plantations.  A  careful  eye  must,  of  course,  be 
given  to  the  individuality  of  the  l>awn  itself,  which 
should  never  be  allowed  to  merge  into  the  neighboring 
plantations.  A  like  principle  applies  tu  all  kinds  of  art 
—  it  is  fundamental  and  vital  in  its  character.  The 
reader  may  fancy  that  its  application  would  tend  to  limit 
the  beauty  of  landscape  gardening  by  eliminating  Mr> 
taln  features  of  natural  beauty,  svirh  as  trees,  shrulm 
and, beds  of  flowers,  but.  If  he  will  look  at  an  open  Lawn 
with  discerning  and  sympathetic  eyes,  be  will  find  that 
the  "moving  cloud-shadows,  waving  grass,  rich  patches 
of  dark  and  light  green,  studded  with  tho  starry  radi- 
ance of  the  humble  flora  of  the  grass,  and  the  hundred 
incidents  of  blazing  or  subdued  color  and  form  that  ap- 
pear on  the  surface  of  an  open  meadow,"  need  no  added 
beautv  of  tree  or  shrub  to  perfect  their  nearly  unap- 
proachable loveliness.  So  important  does  the  writer 
consider  the  essential  and  peculiar  beauty  of  the  Lawn 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
home  domain,  that  he  always  feels  inclined  to  term  it 
the  true  focus  of  the  picture,  the  central  i>olnt  of  inter- 
est in  any  landscape  gardening  design. 

This  being  the  case,  it  behooves  us  always  to  literally 
leave  no  stone  unturned  or  clod  of  earth  untitled  and 
unfertilized  in  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  open  I,awn. 
Did  the  reader  ever  really  see  such  an  one  I  Let  him  an- 
swer frankly  to  himself  whether  be  has  or  has  not  seen  a 
Lawn  which  showed  no  traces  of  twitch  grass  and  other 
early  weeds  in  July,  nor  any  summer  gross  and  later 
weeds  In  August  and  September,  —  above  all.  a  l<awn 
which  would  stand  a  protracted  drought  without  artificial 
watering.  Very  likely  he  will  think  it  is  impossible  to 
make  such  a  Lawn  under  the  conditions  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate which  each  and  all  of  us  are  likely  to  believe  spe- 
cially characteristic  of  the  spot  of  ground  on  which  we 
live.  IVrbaps,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  declare  that  be 
bus  seen  such  a  Lawn  in  some  remote  place,  but  if  we 
question  him,  ten  chances  to  one  we  shall  find  that  his 
observation  of  this  exceptional  I»awn  is  limited  — that  he 
has  not  wintered  and  summered  near  it,  or  seen  it  dur- 
ing Its  periods  of  "storm  and  stress."  The  writer  knows 
one  place  where  such  a  Lawn  can  he  seen,  and  he  refers 
to  it.  not  because  it  is  properly  a  Lawn,  for  it  lacks  the 
requisite  framing  plantations;  but  It  is  perfect  in  the 
first  essential  of  n  good  Lawn  — it  is  a  piece  of  perfect 
Lawn  grass.  A  brief  description  will  show  how  this 
standard  of  excellence  was  reached.  The  I, awn  consists 
of  small  patches  of  grass  turf  on  a  private  farm  in  Man- 
chester, Conn.  Each  patch  was  worked  and  turned  over 
with  various  ingeniously  contrived  hoes,  forks  and  rakes 
until  the  last  lurking  weed  was  removed  that  could  In- 
found  by  dint  of  skill  and  untiring  patience.  The  soil 
was  that  of  an  old  garden,  and  naturally  good.  It  was 
tilled  in  the  most  thorough  manner  and  not  fertilized  at 
all,  for  fear  new  weeds  be  introduced.  Then,  In  this 
mellow  ami  receptive  medium,  were  set  cuttings  or  joints 
of  the  hardiest  and  most  luxuriant  varieties  of  grosses 


which  hod  been  discovered  by 
months  and  even  years  of  keen 
and  Intelligent  search  in  the  old 
meadows  of  Istth  the  Old  and  the 
New  World  from  Austria  to  Aus- 
tralia. The  result  is  on  elastic 
firmness,  an  enduronce.  depth 
and  richness  of  the  turf  which 
suggests  to  the  tread  the  deep 

£Ue  of  some  Eastern  carpet  woven 
i  a  bond -loom. 

But  all  can  not  attain  thit 
standard  on  their  Lawns.  K«r 
those  who  do  Dot  look  higher 
than  the  ordinary  standard— and 
even  this  is  none  too  often  de- 
sired, or  even  understood,  by  the 
general  public  — the  following  di- 
rections  for  Lawn  making  may  lie 
given : 

1.  The  Lawn  should  be  care- 
fully graded,  either  convex,  level  or  concave,  in  sack 
comparatively  long,  suave  and  graceful  lines  as  will  ac- 
cord with  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  ground  (Fig. 
12471. 

2.  flow,  harrow  or  spade,  and  fork  the  soil  of  the 
Lawn  too  depth  of  two  feet,  If  possible,  and  keep  re- 
moving the  stones  and  burning  the  gathered  rubbish 
for  several  weeks,  or  as  long  as  you  can  persuade  your- 
self to  do  it,  or  pay  any  one  else  to  do  it,  with  the  foil 
assurance  that  no  matter  how  much  you  do,  vou  will  not 
be  likely  to  destroy  all  the  weeds  and  win  the  very  best 
possible  results. 

3.  Enrich  the  soil  by  a  covering  of  still  richer  mold. 
Next  to  this  in  efficiency  are  bone  dust,  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  nltrogi-nous  manure* 
like  ground  flesh  and  bone  mixed  In  proportions  raited 
to  the  special  soil,  which  may  varv  materially  in  o  dis- 
tance of  a  few  hundred  yards.  The  usual  proportions 
are  one  ton  to  the  acre  of  ordinary  artificial  fertiliser*, 
such  as  superphosphate  of  lime  and  bone  dust,  or  15  to 
-.">  of  well-rotted  stable  manure.  If  artificial  fertilitrrs 
are  not  available,  then  take  cow  manure,  sheep  manure, 
or  last  of  all,  because  it  Is  the  most  productive  of  weeds 
ordinary  stable  manure.  These  natural  manures  are, 
after  oil,  the  best,  save  for  their  weed-beoririg  qualities. 
They  will  need  composting  with  several  times  their 
bulk  of  good  soil  and  evenly  spreading  and  harrowing 
or  raking  in  throughout  the  surface  of  the  Lawn. 

4.  For  turfing,  the  cleanest  gross  seed  that  coo  be  ob- 
tained ot  any  price  will  be  found  the  best  in  the  end. 


1146.  Ground  plan  oi  a  nature -tike  sard  en. 
To  >how  relative  importance  of  lawn  and  plant u..- 

The  bulk  of  this  seed  should  be  Kentucky  blue-gross  or 
June-gross  ;  Poa  pratenais)  mixed  with  red-top  or  herd's 
gross  (Agrottit  a  I  In,  vor.  rulgnri*  I. 'or  Agrotti*  coais-i. 
the  Rhode  Island  bent-grass.  The  advantage  of  using 
several  kinds  of  gross  is  that  the  first-comers  hold  pos- 
session of  the  ground  against  Incursions  of  weeds  until 
the  stronger  but  slower-growing  Kentucky  blue  gross 
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get*  complete  root-hold,  when,  In  tho  struggle  for  life, 
the  earlier  growths  of  gratia,  being  weaker,  go  to  the 
wall  and  are  crowded  out  of  existence.  How  fine  thin 
blue-grass  may  become  under  favorable  conditions  it 
will  be  needless  to  point  out  to  those  who  hare  seen  the 
irrn»s  meadows  of  Kentucky. 

.'».  On  a  quiet  day  the  seed  should  bo  sown  evenly 
over  the  Lawn  surface-a  tank  which  can  be  well  done 
..niy  by  much  skill  and  experience.  The  ground  will 
then  need  careful  raking  with  a  fine-toothed  iron  rake, 


1347.  An  ussy  grade  tor  a  steep  lawn. 

and  rolling  with  an  Iron  roller,  the  heavier  the  better. 
In  very  dry  and  windy  weather  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  sow  pru*s  seed. 

6.  As  soon  as  tho  grass  has  grown  3  or  4  inches,  cut  it 
first  with  a  scythe  and  afterwards  with  the  U»  n  mower, 
in  order  to  secure  a  good,  thick-set  turf.  Every  spring, 
and  oftener  if  wet  weather  prevails,  a  compacting  with 
the  Iron  roller  will  serve  a  good  purpose.  Fertilizing  ou 
tiie  top  of  the  Lawn  in  the  winter  Is  always  In  order, 
provided  the  remainders  of  rubbish  from  the  stable 
manure  that  may  be  used  be  removed  early  in  spring 
In-fore  the  grass  starts. 

7.  The  last  and  perhaps  the  most  important  care  to  1* 
given  the  Lawn  In  the  process  of  its  establishment  is 
the  weeding  of  the  first  summer.  The  next  Is  the  weed- 
ing of  the  second  summer— aud  the  third  is  the  weeding 
at  any  time  it  may  need  it,  no  matter  how  many  years 
may  nave  elapsed  sine*  Its  construction.  The  onion 
patch  and  the  flower  garden  need  no  more  weeding  than 
the  Lawn,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  because  the  use 
and  beauty  of  either  onion  patch  or  flower  Harden  can 
never,  combined,  equal  those  of  the  home  Lawn.  In  it. 
•.kill  and  patience  and  tho  love  of  beauty  find  abundant 
reward.  Samuel  Paksons,  Jr. 

Lawks  tok  trb  South. -The  scarcity  of  handsome 
Ij»wns  throughout  the  South  often  leads* to  the  impres- 
sion that  the  cause  is  from  a  lack  of  proper  grasses  pos- 
sessing sufficient  resisting  power  to  withstand  the  long, 
warm  summers.  This  idea  is,  unfortunately,  widely  en- 
tertained, and,  as  a  conseqnenre,  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing features  of  landscape  gardening  is  hist.  The  princi- 
pal cause  which  has  led  to  this  opinion  is  from  the 
endeavor,  in  the  formation  of  I<awn»,  to  use  the  many 
kinds  of  grass  seeds  which  ure  »o  successful  in  the 
northern  states  and  which  are  unsuited  for  southern 
soils  and  climate,  unless  in  a  few  exceptional  localities. 

Sown  during  the  fall  months  in  properly  prepared 
land,  a  very  good  stand  can  be  had  during  Winter  ami 
••arly  summer,  but  unless  there  i<  sufficient  moisture, 
cither  from  copious  rains  or  liitcral  irrigation,  most  of 
those  otherwise  excellent  grasses  fall  and  die  out  (lur- 
ing a  protracted  drought.  I«awtix  of  an  extensive  area, 
when  formed  with  northern  and  European  (trasses,  are 
therefore  uuadvisable  South,  but  where  the  extent  Is 
limited,  the  soil  deeply  dug,  well  fertilised  and  artifi- 
cial Irrigation  available,  then  a  very  satisfactory  result 
may  be  expected.  Several  Lawn  grass  mixtures  are  rec- 
ommended, but  the  best  that  has  come  under  our  obser- 
vation is  the  formula  known  In  Philadelphia  as  "Ever- 
trreen  Uwn  Mixture." 

There  are,  however,  several  native  and  exotic  grasses, 
which  not  only  resist  the  long  summer  heat,  bnt,  if 
properly  treated,  afford  most  excellent  Lawn-making 
material.    First  of  all  Is  the  Bermuda  grass  f  Cynodon 


or  Capriola),  a  plant  of  trailing  and  stolontferous  habit. 
Although  it  is  known  throughout  the  southern  state*, 
under  the  name  of  Bermuda,  it  is,  however,  a  native 
grass  of  Bengal  and  other  sections  of  India,  and  found, 
also,  in  Corea.    In  Bengal  it  Is  known  as  "  Doob  grass," 
and  there  highly  prized  for  its  vigorous  growth  of  a 
soft,  dark  hue,  and  thriving  where  scarcely  any  other 
kind  will.  This  grass  has  become  widely  disseminated 
throughout  the  South,  where  it  has  received  both  the 
harshest  possible  reputation  as  a  nuisance  when  allowed 
to  take  a  foothold  in  cultivated  fields  and  gar- 
dens, as  well  as  unstinted  praise  from  those 
who  have  learned  its  great  value  as  a  pasture, 
hay  or  Lawn  grass. 

When  required  for  Lawns,  the  roots  should 
he  cut  in  short  lengths,  — passing  them  through 
»  hay  cutter  is  the  most  expeditious.    Let  the 
ground  be  well  and  deeply  plowed  or  dug,  well 
manured,  and  after  sowing  the  pieces  of  grass 
roots  they  must  be  either  raked  or  harrowed 
in,  then  the  surface  made  perfectly  level  by 
rolling;  or,  where  the  area  is  limited,  the  roots 
may  be  planted  6  Inches  apart.   Plant  at  any 
time  during  February  or  March,  or  in  the  fall 
if  preferred.    If  during  the  spring  the  soil 
should  become  very  dry,  an  occasional  watering, 
where  this  is  practicable,  should  be  attended  to 
until  the  grass  is  well  established.  Neither  ex- 
cessive heat  or  cold  will  kill  the  roots  if  left 
undisturbed,  but  plowing  up  during  warm  weather  will 
soon  rid  the  ground  of  the  roots  if  this  is  desired.  As 
the  new  growth  attains  a  few  inches  in  height,  use  the 
Lawn  mower  every  week  or  ten  days  during  moist 
weather,  but  even  during  dry  weather  the  grass  must  be 
kept  occasionally  clipped  to  prevent  flowering.  If  the 
growth  is  not  vigorous,  apply  a  top-dressing  of  bone 
meal.   In  the  fall  a  coat  of  well-rotted  stable  manure 
should  be  given  ;  this  may  be  raked  off  early  in  the 
spring,  previously  running  a  sharp-toothed  harrow  over 
the  Lawn,  and  finally  rolling  It  well.  In  this  way  a  per- 
manent and  good  Lawn  may  be  secured  with  very  little 
additional  expense.  Any  soil,  unless  naturally  very  wet, 
will  suit  Bermuda  grass. 

I'nffntlum  ditiirhum ,  or  "Joint  grass,"  is  native  of 
the  southern  states,  and  usually  found  in  moist  or  low 
grounds.  It  can  be  utilised  in  soils  which  are  too  wet 
to  suit  the  Bermuda,  but  at  best  makes  an  indifferent 
Lawn,  as  it  is  of  low-creeping  and  not  sufficiently 
dense  habit. 

ItnUfurlliit  rugata,  known  on  the  coast  belt  and 
Florida  as  "(loose  grass"  (St.  Augustine  grass),  is  an 
erect-growing  perennial  plant,  with  flat  or  channelled 
leaves.  It  is  found  in  pine-barren  swamps  and  ponds 
from  Florida  to  North  Carolina,  and  being  well  adapted 
to  the  sandy  soils  of  the  coast,  even  those  which  ant 
commonly  termed  salt-water  lands.  It  Is  therefore  valu- 
able for  such  localities.  As  for  the  Bermuda,  the  soil 
should  be  well  fertilized  and  prepared.  The  rootlets 
are  planted  in  rows  a  few  inches  apart.  As  the  growth 
begins,  repeated  clippings  are  required.  While  it  makes 
aeoarxe  sod.  still  its  bright  green  color  and  adaptability 
to  soils  where  few  other  grasses  of  low  growth  are  pos- 
sible, makes  it  a  valuable  plant  for  Lawns. 

Many  Lawns  am  injured  by  allowing  other  grasses  to 
tnkc  a  foothold.  SporoMu*  Indirn*.  or  "Smut  grass." 
was  originally  Introduced  from  the  West  Indies.  It 
soon  forms  targe  tufts,  with  tall,  wiry  stems,  whose 
panicle*  are  usually  covered  with  a  black  fungous 
growth.  Aritfida  ;»Mr/)nrtuirr»*.  or  "Broom  Sedge." 
will  s*Min  deface  a  I,a\vn  if  left  undisturbed.  Both 
should  be  eradicated  as  «oon  as  they  appear. 

P.  .1.  Bekckmans. 

LAWSOHIA  (after  Dr.  I  ,awson,  who  published  in  1709, 
nt  l<ondon,  an  account  of  his  botanical  journey  in  Caro- 
linn).  Liithrdrerr.  This  genus  includes  a  tropical  shrub, 
eult.  in  Europe  under  glass  for  ornament  and  outdoors 
In  the  tropics  throughout  the  world.  Its  fragrant  white 
fls.  produce  tbe  henna  or  alhenna  of  the  Arabs  (Cyprus 
of  the  ancients),  which  is  used  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere 
by  women  to  color  their  nails,  and  by  men  to  dye  their 
l>earils.  In  America  it  seems  to  be  cult,  only  in  S.  Calif, 
and  S.  Fla. 

I^awsotiia  is  a  genus  with  perhaps  only  one  species,  a 
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glabrous  Khrub,  with  branches  spiny  or  not.  Important 
generic  character*  are :  calyx  4-purtcd:  petals  4:  stamens 
8:  capsule  globose,  4-celled,  rupturing  irregularly. 

alba.  Lam.  Henna  Plant.  Lvs.  opposite,  oval-lanceo- 
latc,  entire,  short-stalked  :  its.  panirlcd.  Native  to  In- 
dia, the  Orient,  X.  Afr.  Naturalized  in  West  Indies. 

LATERIHO.  Pigs.  1248-1253.  Layering  is  the  pro- 
cess by  which  a  part  of  a  plant  stem  is  made  to  produce 
roots  while  still  attached  to  and  nourished  by  the  parent 
plant,  so  that  it  may  be  able  to  maintain  an  independent 
growth.  The  tendency,  under  favorable  conditions,  to 
produce  roots  from  the  cambium  xone  of  some  part  of 
the  stem  is  manifested  by  many  plauts,  especially  in  the 
tropics.  It  may  he  noticed  in  the  species  of  Fieus  culti- 
vated in  the  greenhouse,  in  Kpigaja  and  Jfhut  Toxiroden- 
i/ro*  in  the  woods,  in  tomato  vines  In  the  garden,  in 
grajie  canes  lying  on  the  ground,  and  frequently  in  young 
apple  trees  when  the  trunk  becomes  covered  with  earth 
to  an  unusual  depth.  With  most  such  plants,  rooting  by 
detached  parts  is  easily  accomplished,  and  this  being 
more  convenient, layering  is  generally  practiced  only  with 
those  plants  which  do  not  root  readily  from  rutting*. 

The  mode  of  root-production  Is  essentially  the  same 
In  either  case.  The  right  conditions  as  to  moisture, 
temperature,  food  supply,  etc.,  seem  to  stimulate  the 
formation  of  one  or  more  growing  point*  in  the  Cambium 
v.  The  multiplying  cells  force  their  way  through  tho 
I,  and  if  favorable  soil  contact  is  aecured,  supporting 
ro  soon  developed.  The  same  resulta  may  come, 
sometimes  more  readily,  from  or  near  a  callus  formed  in 
the  effort  to  heal  a  cut  surface.  It  Is  when  the  food  sup- 
ply is  deficient  or  the  cell  action  is  so  slow  that  the  de- 
tached part  would  perish  before  supporting  roots  could 
he  established,  that  rooting  while  the  parts  are  still  at- 
tached to  and  nourished  by  the  parent  plant  need  be 
employed. 

The  different  methods  of  Layering  are  simply  matters 
of  detail  adapted  to  the  varying  natures  of  the  plants  to 
be  dealt  with.  Usually  branches  are  selected  of  rather 
young  wood,  which  can  easily  be  brought  under  the  soil 
and  which,  when  rooted,  can  be  removed  without  damage 
to  the  old  plant.  The  most  favorable  season  is  generally 
the  spring  or  time  of  moat  rapid  cell  growth. 


IMS.  A  layer  notched  at  the  bottom. 

The  method*  of  Layering  may  lie  represented  in  the 
following  diagram: 

METHODS  OF  t-ATERINU 

Ilori  rd  branch— 
Hark  nipt  tired. 

Trees  am. 
Siiki  -us  Tip  1 

Mound-  or  tlool-laytr. 

Potted  or  atrial  < 


e  ent. 


Vnesav.. 


tlon  of  it  is  covered  with  2  or  3  inches  of  rich  earth,  tit- 
end  being  bent  to  an  upright  position  and  fastened  to  a 
stake.  Tho  bend  and  consequent  rupture  of  the  bart 
may  bo  all  that  is  needed  to  obstruct  the  movement  of 
food-material  and  cause  the  development  of  roots  at  this 


*  < 


A«  shown  in  Fig.  1248.  a  suitable  branch  is  be  nt  to  the 
ground  and  held  in  place  by  a  forked  pin,  so  that  a  por- 


1949.  A  layer  ringed  or  girdled  at  the  bottom. 

point.  If  not,  a  tongue  may  be  cut  not  deeper  than  oi-« 
third  of  the  thickness  of  the  branch  from  below  upward- 
and  near  a  bud  or  node.   In  Fig.  1249  a  layered  bratKt, 
is  shown  with  a  ring  of  bark  removed,  a  good  practi.  r 
with  thick,  bard-barked  species. 

For  many  low-branched  shrubs,  mound- or  Moot-lay  er» 
are  prepared  (Fig.  1250),  as  follows:  In  the  spring,  h«-a  l 
the  bush  back  to  a  series  of  stubs,  which  will  produrr  a 
large  number  of  vigorous  young  shoots.  By  midsummer, 
in  some  eases,  or  the  following  spring,  a  mound  of  ear  •> 
is  thrown  around  the  old  stool  and  the  base  of  the  new 
shoots,  and  from  these  latter  abundant  rooting  is  se- 
cured, so  that  by  the  following  autumn  or  spring  they 
may  be  separated  aud  set  in  nuraery  rows. 

When  a  branch  cannot  be  brought  to  the  ground, 
sometimes  the  earth  is  brought  to  the  branch  by  ela-f- 
ing  the  halves  of  a  broken  or  specially  made  pot' around 
a  tongued  or  girdled  branch  and  filling  in  earth  and 
sphagnum  moss  to  retain  the  moisture;  or  the  moss  may 
be  held  in  place  by  a  cone  of  strung  paper  t  Fig.  1251  1 
It  may  he  necessary  to  support  the  pot  with  a  light  stand 
of  stakes.  Where  a  moist  atmosphere  la  retained,  as  in 
a  conservatory,  merely  a  hall  of  sphagnum  bound  around 
the  branch  with  twine  will  serve  an  equally  good  purr**" 
with  less  trouble.  This  kind  of  propagation  la  known  »« 
air-layering,  Chinese  layering  or  circum  position. 

In  the  case  of  vines,  a  cane  may  be  laid  horitontally  tn 
a  shallow  trench,  cov- 
ering a  few  inches  to 
induce  rooting,  and 
leaving  u  node  or  two 
exposed  for  growth, and 
so  on  to  the  end.  as 
shown  by  Fig.  12.12. 
After  young  shoots  are 
well  started  from  the 
uncovered  buds,  the 
earth  may  be  filled  In  to  the  level  of  the  dotted  line. 

In  Fig.  1253  is  shown  what  is  often  called  the  serprr. 
tine  layer,  in  which  the  cane  is  bent,  portions  beicc 
covered  and  the  intervals  left  above  the  ground.  It  is 
said  that  by  this  means  the  tendency  of  the  sap  to  flow 
to  the  extremity  and  there  make  the  strongest  growth, 
is  overcome,  and  even  rooting  secun-d  the  whole  leurtb 
of  the  cane.  This  method  is  often  used  with  quick-grow- 
ing vines  like  clematis  and  wistaria,  from  which  it  i< 
possible  to  secure  a  succession  of  layers  from  the  an- 
nual growth  during  spring  and  early  summer. 

All  of  the  foregoing  operations  will  be  found  n»or» 
readily  successful  in  the  more  moist  sit 
successful  in  the  nearly  saturated  at mt 
southern  states,  for  instance,  than  in  the 


1150.  Mound-  or  Stog.]-Lsver:nj. 


dry  conditions  of  the  prairie  states. 


sphere  of  tl  - 
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LAYIA  (Thomas  Lay,  naturalist  In  the  Beeehey  voy- 
age). Comp6*ita>.  About  13  species  of  California  an- 
nuals, with  yellow  or  white  fls.  in  spring  or  early  nam- 
tner.  Lvs.  chiefly  alternate,  all  entire  or  some,  particu- 
larly the  lower,  with  altout  2  pairs  of  linear  side  lobes 
above  tbo  middle  of  the  loaf.  For  general  culture  they 
are  probably  inferior  to  Madia  elegans,  which  has  a  simi- 
lar habit  and  is  distinguished  by  tho  blood-colored  spot 
at  the  base  of  tho  rays.  The  fls.  in  Layia  are  about  1-1 X 
i,  and  the  rays  are  distinctly  3-toothed.  The 
i  described  below  are  diffuse,  much-branched  and 
ut  a  foot  high.  It  U  probable  that  for  boat  results 
they  should  be  started  early  indoors,  and  transplanted 
outdoors  in  May.   Easy  to  grow. 

A.  Hay*  entirely  while. 
glaodulosa.  Hook.  Hispid,  sometimes  glandular: 
1-1 X  in.  long,  2-3  lines  broad,  linear,  the  upper  c 
'  s:  rays  8-13.  B.M.  G856.-Not  cult.,  " 


LEATHER  FLOWER.  Clematis  Viorna.  L. 
Eucalyptus  punctata.    L.  Leaf. 
Wood.  Dirca  paUntrlt;  also  Cyrilla. 


yellow,  sometime*  tipped  white. 
8.  Plant*  hairy. 
elegant,  Torr.  &  Gray.  All  the  upper  Its. entire:  rays 
10-12,  yellow,  rarely  white-tipped :  pappus  white  or  wbit- 


1331.  Air-Layering. 

Isb,  its  copious  villous  hairs  much  shorter  than  the  awn 
shaped  bristles,  which  are  long  plumose  below  the 
die.    This  and  the  next  have  n  few  small,  si 
stalked  glands  which  are  wanting  from  the  last 
two.    Gn.  31,  p.  465.  —  Procurable  from  western 
collectors.  Perhaps  tho  best  of  tho  genus. 

ptatyglftssa,  Gray.  Some  of  the  upper  lvs.  pln- 
natifld  :  rays  light  yellow,  commonly  white- 
tipped  :  pappus  of  stout,  awn-like  bristles  which 
are  upwardly  scabrous.  B.M.  3719. -Cult,  in  Ku. 

BB.  Plants  not  hairy  or  at  most  minutely 
pubescent. 

CalliglAssa.  Gray.  Akenes  Tillons-pubescent  or 
partly  glabrale:  pappus  of  10-18  very  unequal 
and  rigid  awl-shaped  awns.  B.  K.  22:1850  (er- 
roneously as  Oryuru  chrysanthemoidei). 

chrysanthemoides.  Gray  (Ostium  chrytantht- 
asoidVs,  DC).  Akenes  wholly  glabrous,  broader: 
pappus  none.  Nut  H.R.  22:183(1,  which  is  the 
above.  According  to  Thorburn  this  is  a  hardy 
annual  trailer  with  white  (Is.,  blooming  in 
mer  and  autumn. 

LEAD  PLAJJT  is  Amorpha  cane  seen*. 

LEAD  WORT.  Plumbago. 


125X  A  horUontal 


LEBIDIEROPSIS  (Greek;  resembling  I-ebidiera,  a 
genus  now  included  In  Clelstantbiis).  JCuphorbidcea . 
This  genus  includes  a  small  tree  with  very  bard  wood, 
and  of  unknown  value,  introduced  from  a  botanical  gar- 
den of  northern  ludia  by  Iteasoner  Bros.,  Oneeo,  Fla. 
Lebidieropsis  was  reduced  by  Hen  lb  am  and  Hooker  to 
the  rank  of  n  subgenus  of  Clcistanthus,  but  in  the 
Flora  of  British  India  Hooker  saya  that  Lebidieropsis 
should  probably  be  restored,  the  *e?da  being  globose, 
while  In  Clcistanthus  they  are  always  oblong.  The  seeds 
also  differ  in  structure.  Generic  characters  of  Clcistan- 
thus aro:  trees  or  shrubs:  lvs.  alternate,  2-ranked,  en- 
tire: fls.  smr.ll  or  minute,  in  axillary  clusters  and  spikes, 


iiioniecioui;  calyx  5-cleft  or  4-G-clcft;  petals  as  many, 
minute;  stamens  5;  filaments  united  in  a  column  in  the 
center  of  the  disk:  ovary  3-cetled. 

orbicularis,  Muell.,  Arg.  Lvs.  1K-4  in.  long,  1K-3  in. 
wide,  leathery,  broadly  obovato  or  elliptic,  tip  rounded 
or  refuse,  glaucous  Uneatli,  nerves  5-8  pi. Irs:  fls.  silky, 
3-fl  in  a  cluster;  petals  fleshy,  narrow:  seeds  2  lines 
thick,  chestnut-brown,  with  scanty  albumen.  Hooker 
does  not  recognize  the  3  varieties  distinguished  by 
Mueller  on  the  shape  and  hairiness  of  the  lvs. 

LEDUM  (Won,  ancient  Greek  name  of  Cistns). 
JCricacea.  Labrador  Tea.  Ornamental  low  evergreen 
shrubs  with  alternate,  entire,  short-pet ioled  lvs.,  slightly 
fragrant  when  bruised,  and  with  handsome  white  fls.  in 
terminal  umbels,  appearing  in  early  summer.  Tbey  are 
all  hardy  North,  and  well  adapted  for  borders  of  ever- 
green shrubberies  or  for  planting  in  swampy  situations. 
Tbey  thrive  as  well  in  sunny  as  In  partly  shaded  situa- 
tions, and  prefer  a  moixt,  sandy  and  peaty  soil.  Trans- 
planting is  easy,  if  the  plants  are  moved  withasuflicicnt 
ball  of  earth.   Prop,  by  seeds  sown  in  spring  In  sandy 


VISA.  8erpentine  Layering. 

peat  and  treated  like  those  of  Aaalea  and  Rhododen- 
dron, the  young  plants  growing  but  slowly;  increased 
also  by  layers  and  division.  Three  species  in  tho  arctic 
and  cold  regions  of  tho  northern  hemisphere,  all  found 
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in  N.  America.    Allied  to  Rhododendron,  but 
polype  tatous.   Fl».  rather  small,  in.  across,  long- 

pedicel  led,  in  terminal,  umbel-like  racemes;  calyx  lobes 
and  petals  5,  spreading;  slameus5-10:  capsule  nodding, 
5-cellcd,  separating  from  the  base  Into  5  valves,  with 
many  minute  seeds.  The  Ivs.  contain  a  volatile  oil,  with 
narcotic  properties;  the  Ivs.  of  L.  latitolinm  are  said 
to  have  been  used  during  the  war  of  independence  as 
a  substitute  for  tea,  hence  the  name  "Labrador  Tea." 

palostre,  Linn.  Wild  Roskmakv.  One  to  2  ft.  high : 
Ivs.  linear  or  linear-oblong,  revoluteat  the  margin,  dark 
green  and  somewhat  rugose  above,  densely  ferrugineous- 
beneath  like  the  young  branches,  S-1_X  in. 


Lvs.  Hushed  brume  ;  reins  rosy. 
Wllld.  IL.  Rahrsiana,  Hort. 
Lvs.  pinnate;  Ifts.  G>«  in.  long,  2*  in.  wide,  oblong, 
cordate  at  the  base,  acuminate,  coarsely  crenate.  India, 
Malaya,  Philippines,  trop.  Australia.    A  very  variable 


long:  stamens  10:  capsule  ovate.  May,  .Inno.  N.  hemi- 
sphere, in  N.  America  from  Newfoundland  to  Alaska. 
L.B.C.0:5C0.  Var.  dllatatam.  Gray.  Lvs.  broader:  cap- 
sule more  oblong.  N.W.  coast  of  N.  Amer.,  Japan.  Var. 
decnmbena,  Alt.  With  procumbent  stems  and  shorter 
usually  oval  lvs. 

latifblium,  Ait.  (L.  Groenldndieum.  Oedcr).  One  to 
3  ft.,  similar  to  the  former,  but  lvs.  broader,  oblong  or 
linear-oblong,  1-2  in.  long,  tomentum  beneath  often 
whitish  at  first:  stamens  5-7:  capsule  oblong.  May, 
June.  Canada  to  Brit.  Col.,  south  to  Pa.  and  Wis. 
L.  B.  0.0:534  and  11:1049  (as  L.  eanadense).  J.  H.  111. 
31:20  (as  L.  pulustre).  On.  34,  p.  31. 

L.  buxi/Mium,  Berg  —  Lelophyllnm  biixlfollum.—  L.  glandn- 
Ibsum,  Nutt.  Shrub,  to  0  ft.;  Ivs.  oblong  or  oval,  glabrous, 
glaucous  ami  slnmlular  beneath:  stamens  10.  July.  Aug.  B.C 
to  Calif.  U.M.7810.  Alfkco  Rehdeb. 

LEEA  (James  Lee,  Scotch  nurseryman,  1715-1793). 
Lteaeea.  About  20  species  of  tropical,  oriental  small 
trees  or  shrubs,  some  of  which  are  cult,  as  young  plants 
In  warm  conservatories  for  their  colored  foliage  and 
stately  habit.  Lvs.  alternate,  1-3  times  pinnate;  Ifts. 
entire  or  serrate;  tendrils  none:  fls.  small  or  large,  red, 
yellow  or  green,  in  cymes;  calyx  5-toothed;  petals  5, 
connate  at  the  base  and  with  the  tube  of  stamens:  ovary 
3-6-eelled;  cells  l  ovuled :  fr.  aberry.  By  Bentham  and 
Hooker  this  genus  was  placed  In  the  order  Ampeliden. 
which  others  call  Vitacee.  Vitis  differs  in  having  the 
climbing  habit,  ovary  2-celled;  cells  2-ovuled.  The  first 
species  mentioned  seems  to  bo  valued  particularly  for 
Its  fls.:  the  others  are  foliage  plants  which  are  presum- 
ably distinct  horticultural^,  but  2  of  them  may  not  be 
good  botanical  species,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  flowers. 

Lecas  are  tropical  house  plants.  L.  amahilit  has 
beautiful,  silvery,  vine  like  foliage.  It  makes  a  hand- 
some plant  for  pillnr-posus,  and  docs  exceedingly  well 
planted  out;  but  It  should  be  given  a  season  of  rest  dur- 
ing winter  time  by  a  partial  drying  out,  when  it  will 
loose  most,  if  not  all,  its  foliage.  This  practice  should 
be  followed  In  any  case.  It  may  also  be  grown  as  a 
trained  specimen  in  poU.  Peaty  soil  Is  often  recom- 
mended, but  good  light  loam,  with  plenty  of  drainage, 
does  equally  well. 

A.  Foliage  green. 

oocclnea,  Planch.  Lvs.  3-pinnate;  Ifts.  5  on  each  main 
division  of  the  leaf,  oblong-lanceolate,  dentate,  margin 
recurved:  fls.  W)  or  more  in  a  trichotomous,  flat-topped, 
cluster  about  3  in.  across,  scarlet  in  bud,  the  5  spread- 
ing lobes  of  the  corolla  pink  above;  stamens  yellow,  ex- 
serted,  each  fl.  about  %  in.  across.  Burma.  B.M.5299. 
—  It  begins  to  flower  when  only  n  foot  high,  hut  the  main 
stalk  of  the  clusters  is  only  an  inch  or  so  long.  Adv.  by 
John  Saul,  1893. 

AA.  Foliage  colored  or  variegated. 

B.  Lvs.  marked  bright  red  ;  veins  white. 

Micholitsli,  Hort.  Introduced  by  Sander  &  Co.,  1899, 
from  Guinea,  but  not  distinguished  in  their  description 
from  L.  amabitit,  var.  splendent,  which  is  probably 
still  cult,  in  Eu. 

amabilll,  Ilort.  Veltch  Lvs.  pinnate:  Ifts.  5  or  7,  lan- 
ceolate, acuminate,  serrate,  upper  surface  velvety,  deep 
bronzy  green,  with  a  broad  white  stripe;  veins  white  at 
the  bases:  young  Ivs.  pale  pinkish  brown.  G.C.  II. 
17:493.  On. "21,  p.  352.  Var.  splendent,  Llnd.,  is  marked 
with  bright  red  and  has  a  red  stem.  I  H.  31  :3I8. 


species.  The  above  synonymy  is  the  judgment  of  M.  T. 
Masters  In  G.C.  111.23:245.  F.E.  10:554.  A. K.  13:12*4. 
Gng.  6:278.  T.  D.  HATritxn  and  W.  tt. 

LEEK  {A  Ilium  Pomtm ),  a  flat-leaved,  bulbous,  hardy 
biennial,  is  probably  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion, where,  particularly  in  Egypt,  it  has  been  used  for 


culinary  and  medicinal  purposes  since  prehistoric  time. 
All  parts  of  the  plant  possess  an  offensive,  pungent 
odor  and  acrid  taste  due  to  an  essential  oil  characteris- 
tic of  its  close  relative,  the  onion.  In  medicine,  the 
bulb,  like  the  onion,  is  used  a-s  a  renal  stimulant.  The 
blanched  stems  and  leaves  are  much  employed  in  conti- 
nental cookery  as  a  flavoring  for  soups,  stews,  etc., 
boiled  and  served  like  asparagus,  and  In  the  raw  state. 
Except  in  the  larger  cities  and  among  our  foreign  popu- 
lation, the  Leek  is  little  used  in  America,  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  a  well-prepared,  light,  deep,  rich, 
moist  loam  in  a  nursery  bed  or  coldframe.  The  site 
should  be  open,  the  subsoil  dry.  When  six  or  eight 
weeks  old,  or  about  5  inches  tall,  the  young  plant* 
should  be  set  9  inches  asunder,  in  drills  3  to  t»  inches 
deep  and  18  inches  apart.  Shortening  both  roots  and 
stems  is  often  advised.  As  the  plants  grow,  the  soil 
should  be  drawn  loosely  round  the  stems  and  lower 
leaves  to  Insure  blanching.  When  blanched  Leeks  are 
not  desired,  the  plants  may  be  cultivated  like 


1334.  A  papilionaceous  (lower— Sweet  Pea. 
Showing  the  banner,  standard  or  vexillum  at  * ; 
the  wings  at  w;  the  keel  at  k. 

indeed,  except  for  earthing  up,  the  cultural  methods  em- 
ployed for  these  two  crops  are  identical.  Leeks  are  mar- 
keted in  hunches  like  young  onions  and,  for  winter  use. 
are  stored  like  celery.  As  a  second  crop  to  follow  early 
cabbage,  spinach,  etc.,  they  are  in  general  favor  with 
market-gardeners.  In  soups  and  stews  the  rank  odor 
disappears,  leaving  a  mild  and  agreeable  flavor. 

M  O.  Kaixs. 

Leek,  though  of  the  onion  fsmllv.  and  also  a  biennial, 
is  differently  treated  and  used.  The  object  in  its  cul- 
tivation Is  to  develop  the  leaves  In  such  a  manner  that 
they  become  nnmerous;  the  flower-stem  does  not  appear 
before  the  second  year,  hence  the  necessity  of  growing 
it  to  full  siie  the  first  year. 

Sow  the  seed  in  March  in  a  seed  bed  (with  slight  bot- 
tom heat),  in  drills  2  or  3  Inches  apart;  wht-n  Urge 
enough,  thin  out  to  stand  1  inch  apart  in  the  row,  as 
they  may  attain  the  thickness  of  a  fair  sited  straw,  la 
May  or  early  Jnne  the  seedlings  are  transplanted  in  the 
open  ground;  they  are  then  cut  half-way  down  and 
should  also  he  set  deep,  so  they  will  begin  blanching 
when  thev  attain  a  fair  slxe.  The  soil  best  suited  i*  a 
rich,  moist,  light  loam  ;  prior  to  the  transplanting  it 
should  be  well  prepared  with  well-rotted  stable  manure, 
if  possible.  The  plants  are  generally  set  in  drills  12  to 
15  inches  apart,  and  6  to  9  inches  apart  in  the  drills. 
They  should  be  well  cultivated,  and  when  arrowing 
freely  should  be  earthed  up  slightly  with  the  hand  cul- 
tivator or  hand-hoe.  Some  of  the  successful  gardener* 
still  cultivate  them  on  the  celery-trenching  system;  by 
this  means  they  can  be  watered  more  thoroughly  and 
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will  attain  •  much  larger  size;  also  can  bo  i 
Iff  t  in  the  trench  with  slight  protection,  and  taken  Here- 
from for  winter  use.  Caro  must  be  taken  not  to  cover 
too  ftftrly,  m  they  decay  easily,  beginning  at  the  end  of 


est  trees. 

agricultural  crops. 


widely  cultivated  aa 


1153.  BaacntUI  organs  of  a  i 
Calyx  at  C:  tenth  stamen  at  A: 

the.  foliage;  this  destroys  their  appearance.    The  Inr 
dier  kinds  are  used  for  this  purpose  and  will  bli 
yellow  down  to  the  no-called  stem,  which  is  white  t«>  t  ii< 
riHit.    Leeks  planted  out  in  May  are  ready  for  u?'  n 
September;  the  sowings  can  be  made  earlier  and  Jul 
to  suit  the  time  of  maturing,  and  can  be  sown  in 
August  and  September  In  coldframes  and  wintered 
over  with  slight  protection,  then  transplanted  to 
the  open  ground  in  April.    The  varieties  best 
known  to  American  gardeners  are  London  Flag, 
Large  Musselburgh  or  Scotch  Flag,  Oiant  Caren 
tan,  and  Largo  Rouen.  j.  otto  Thilow. 

LE0UME8.  The  popular  name  given  to  a  vast 
j»nd  Important  family  of  plains,  of  which  pea, , 
b*-an,  clover,  vetch.  cte.,  are  common  representa- 
tive*. The  order  1*  generally  known  as  the  pulso 
family,  or  Ltgnmi»o»,r.  It  contains  nearly  450 
genera,  comprising  over  7,000  species,  and  in 
economic  Importance  ranks  accond  onlv  to  the  grasses 
( Orammta) ,   The  species  of  this  family  are  distrl- 


Aniong  these,  beans  and  peas  aro 
important  food -plants,  while  clover,  vetches,  peas,  nieli- 
lot,  alfalfa,  lucerne,  cow-peas,  etc.,  are  valuable  forage 
crops,  cover-crops,  and  green  manures.  Many  of  the 
exotic  species  are  of  commercial  importance.  Tho  ar- 
boreal forms  furnish  structural  timl>er  and  cabinet 
woods.  Many  also  furnish  dye-stuffs,  rubber,  balsams, 
oils,  etc.,  and  some  are  cultivated  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. 

In  respect  to  the  character  of  the  flowers,  the  family  Is 
divided  into  three  subfamilies.  In  the  large  subdivision 
to  which  the  ornamental  species  of  Mimosa  and  Acacia 
belong,  the  flowers  are  small  and  regular  and  often 
clustered  in  spherical  or  oblong  hends.  The  stamens 
are  free  or  united  into  a  tube  and  much  exerted.  In  tho 
second  subfamily  the  flowers  are  usually  irregular,  with 
the  upper  petal  folded  inside  of  the  others  in  the  bud. 
The  coffee-tree,  honey  locust,  and  the  large  genns  Cassia 
belong  in  this  aubdivlsion.  Most  of  the  native » 


over  the  entire  earth.  By  far  the  greater  nun 
herbs  and  half-shrubby  plants,  but  In  the  war 
on*  of  the  earth  they  attain  the  dimension*  of 


l/cguraes.  and  all  those  cultivated  as  farm  crops,  belong  to 
the  vast  subfamily  I'ttpilionaretr.  In  these  the  flower  Is  of 
tho  papilionaceous  type, or  pea  typel  Fig.  VZ'A).  The  upper 
larger  petal,  called  the  banner,  «,  is  exterior  and  folded 
over  the  others  in  the  bud.  The  two  lateral  ones,  situa- 
ted below  the  banner,  are  the  wings,  it,  it,  while  the 
lower  pair,  which  are  sometimes  united,  form  the  keel,  fc. 
The  keel  enrlo-.es  the  stamens  and  piMil,  the  latter  being 
often  bent  at  right  angles  to  the  ovary,  or  coiled.  The 
stamens  are  either  free  or  they  form  a  tubular  sheath 
surrounding  the  ovary.  Often  the  upper  one  alone  is 
free,  leaving  a  slit  along  the  upper  side  of  the  sheath 
(Fig.  l'J-Vii.  These  flowers  are  often  dependent  on  in- 
sects for  pollination,  a  fuct  which  is  of  great  importance 
In  raising  clover  seed. 

The  fruit  of  the  Legumlnosn>  Is  a  pod  or  Legume,  as 
in  the  bean  (Fig.  I-'.VIk  Ah  a  rule,  the  pods  are  one- 
loeuled.and  have  the  seeds  arranged  in  rows,  in  some 
tribes  they  become  several  celled  by  partitions  which 
arise  between  the  seeds.  The«e  pods  become  constricted 
at  the  partitions,  and  at  maturity  separate  Into  short 
joints  (see  Fig  »>1M.  Vol.  I|.  The  valves  of  the  pods  aro 
generally  paper)1  or  leathery,  and  open  at  maturity,  often 
by  a  sudden  snapping  of  the  valves,  which  scatters  the 
seeds.  In  other  tribes,  however,  the  pods  are  indehisrent, 
or  do  not  split  at  msturity  (Fig.  1'J'iT). 

The  roots  of  Legumes  have  numerous  small  tubercles 
scattered  throughout  the  root-systems.  Fig.  l'J."i8.  These 
are  caused  by  and  Infested  with  minute  organisms,  to 
which  the  name  harte  raids  has  been  applied.  The  hac- 
are  always  present,  anil  probably  multiply  to 
stent  in  soils  where  Legumes  have  been  grown. 
They  aro  very  minute  bodies, which  are  either  rod-like  in 
form  or  branched  in  the  form  of  a  Y  or  n  T.  The  infec- 
tion of  the  plants  has  been  observed  to  take  place 
through  the  root  hairs.  Within  the  plant  the  hacteroids 
assume  a  new  and  peculiar  form.  They  grow  out  Into  a 
branched  and  tb  xuous  thread,  which  is  enlarged  and 
nodulose  at  places.  At  the  point  of  infection  the  root- 
cells  are  stimulated  to  growth,  producing  tho 
characteristic  of  I/egumcs.  The  threads 
entire  tubercle.  The  old  threads  finally 
and  it  is  believed  that  their  protein 
absorbed  by  the  host. 
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It  ha*  boon  shown,  first  in  1886  by  experiments  con- 
ducted by  Hellriegel  and  Wllfarth  and  later  by  numer- 
ous otber  Investigators,  that  when  Legumes  arc  grown 
in  sterilized  sand,  which  contains  no  trace  of  nitrogen, 
they  soon  die  of  nitrogen-hunger,  and  no  tubercles  are 
formed  on  their  root*.   If,  however,  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  soil  extract  or  of  bacteroids,  grown  from  root- 
tubercles,  is  added  to  the  sand,  the  plants  as- 
sume new  vigor  and  grow  to  maturity.  Tu- 
bercles ore  formed  on  the  roots,  and  the 
plants  are  found  to  contain  more  nitrogen 
than  was  present  in  the  seed.   By  such  ex- 
periments it  is  shown  that  Legumes  can  ac- 
quire free  nitrogen  through  the  agency  of  the 
bacteroids.     The  physiological   process  by 
which  this  is  done  Is  still  obscure. 

Some  species  of  Legumes  can  be  innocu- 
lated  by  bacteroids  from  other  species,  but 
others  seem  to  bo  dependent  upon  their  own 
specific  organism.  The  organisms  are  spread 
in  the  soil  only  by  mechanical  agencies,  such 
as  working  the  soil,  moving  water,  wind,  etc. 
If  the  soil  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  leguminous 
plants  ctin  develop,  like  all  others,  without 
the  nid  of  tubercles. 

Recently  pure  cultures  of  bacteroids  have 
been  offered  in  the  market  as  Nitrngin,  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  lunoculating  soils  de- 
ficient in  micro  organisms.  Although  several 
experimenters  claim  success  with  this  sub- 
e.  its  practical  application  to  agriculture 
aains  yet  to  be  demonstrated.  The  sub- 
ic'dd  as  Alinit,  and  said  to  enable 
grasses  to  acquire  free  nitrogen.  Is  merely  a 
pure  culture  of  a  very  common  bacterium 
present  in  all  decaying  matter. 

HeINKICH  IIaSSELBKINO. 

LEIOPHtXLUM  (from  leios,  smooth  and 
pnyllon  ;  referring  to  the  smooth  foliage). 
8yn.,  Dendrium,  Ammyrsine.  Eric&eea. 
8ani>  Myktue.  Evergreen  hardy  densely 
branched  shrub,  sometimes  procumbent, 
with  small,  glabrous,  opposite  or  alternate 
crowded  Ivs.  and  white  or  light  pink  small 
fls.  in  terminal  many-fid.  umbels,  appearing 
profusely  late  in  spring.  It  resembles  in  ap- 
pearance somewhat  the  Dwarf  Box,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  borders  of  evergreen  shrub- 
beries and  also  for  rookeries.  It  thrives  best 
in  a  penly  or  very  sandy,  loamy  soil  and  as 
well  in  a  sunny  as  in  n  partly  shaded  posi- 
tion. Prop,  by  seed*  sown  in  pans  and  placed 
in  a  cool  frame  or  by  layers  put  down  in  fall. 
One  species  in  K.  N.  Amer.  from  N.  J.  to 
Fla.  Allied  to  Ledum.  Lvs.  entire:  tts.  in 
terminal,  umbelliform  corymbs  ;  sepals  and 
petals  5;  stamens  10:  fr.  a  2-5-eelled  dehis- 
cent many-seeded  capsule. 

buxiidliam,  Ell.  (Lt.dum  burifdlium.  Berg.). 
Dense,  leafy  bush,  to  3  ft.  high:  lvs.  short  - 
petioled.  thick,  oval  or  obovate,  about  %  in. 
long:  fls.  white,  pinkish  outside,  about  one- 
fifth  in.  across,  on  slender  pedicels;  petals 
elliptic,  almost  twice  as  long  as  sepals.  April- 
June.  I'ine  barrens  and  mountains,  N.  J.  to 
Fla.  B.M.  «;.VJ.  (in.  42,  p.  559.  O.W.F.A. 
49.  B.It.  7:531  las  Ammyrsine).  L.B.C.  1:52 
(as  Ledum).  Var.  p  rostra  turn,  Gray.  Form- 
ing dense  depressed  tufts:  lvs.  usually  oval, 
and  deep  green.  High  mountains  of  Carolina. 

Alfred  Rehdrh. 


plant  commonly  consisting  of  one  leaf  and  one  on- 
branched  root  which  has  no  vascular  tissue.  These  lvs. 
are.  called  fronds  by  the  botanist  largely  because  It* 
do  not  ordinarily  emit  roots.  The  plants  grow  separ- 
ately, or  cohere  by  their  edges  in  2's  or  3's,  and  raulti 
ply  by  similar  fronds,  which  grow  out  of  the  edges  o( 
the  old  ones  something  like  buds.  The  flowers  arr 
minute  and  appear  ou  the  edge  of  thr 
frond.  They  consist  of  a  pistil  and  g 
2  stamens  which  are  inclosed  in 
which  the  botanists  have  determined  is  a 
s path c  by  reason  of  tho  place  where  it  i» 
borne  and  by  homology  with  related  plant*. 
L.  minor  is  said  to  flower  more  frequently 
than  any  other  northern  species.  Details  of  it> 
flower  are  shown  In  Fig.  1200.  where  there  swic 
to  be  4  anthers,  but  there  are  only  2,  each 
bearing  2  loeules.  Some  botanists  consider 
the  2  stamens  as  2  fls.  and  the  pistil  a  third 
flower.  Duckweeds  are  perennial  plants.  In 
the  autumn  they  fall  to  the  bottom  of  thr 
ditch  or  pond,  but  rise  again  in  the  sprine. 
and  increase  in  size.  The  allied  genus  WotfttA 
contains  the  smallest  flowering  plants  in  tho 
vegetable  kingdom.  There  arc  about  11  spe- 
cies of  Duck  weeds,  widely  scattered.  L.pvig- 
rhiea  is  commonly  known  in  American  botau- 
les  as  Spirodela  polyrkisa,  but  Spirodela  i* 
considered  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  a  sub 
genus  of  Lemna.  The  common  Duckweed 
occasionally  Infests  the  small  lily  ponds  (arti- 
ficial ones),  where  it  is  a  pest.  The  «ii 
remedy  is  to  flush  the  pond  i 
mon  goldfish  or  carp  are  in  i 
to  clear  off  the  remainder. 

A.  Veins  7-11:  roots  streral. 

polyrhlia.  Linn.  (Spirodela  polyrWta. 
Schleid.).  Also  spelled  polyrrkisa.  Frond* 
broadlv  ovate  or  orbicular,  attaining  3  or  4 
lines  diam.  B.B.  1:365. 

AA.    Veins  IS:  root  solitary. 
B.  Fronds  oblong,  6  lines  long,  3  lines  wide. 

tritalca.  Linn.  Fronds  much  thinner  than 
in  the  next,  narrow  and  minutely  toothed  at 
one  end,  thicker  and  taslk-like  at  the  other, 
usually  with  2  young  ones  growing  from  op- 
posite sides  near  the  base.  B.B.  1:366.  V. 
3:200. 


Fronds  broadly  oraU  or 
H  lines  long. 
IT,  Linn.   Figs.  1259-60. 
ollv  cohering  in  3's  or  4's.  rather 
minutely  toothed.    B.B.  1:306.  V. 

Wm.  Thicker  and  W.  M. 


thick,  not 


LEMNA  (Greek,  limne ;  a  large  pool  of 
standing  water).  LemnArttr.  DrcKWEru. 
Ducksnbat.  Duckweeds  are  common  upjn  stagnant 
pools,  often  covering  the  water  with  a  blanket  of  grten. 
They  are  easily  gathered  for  schoolroom  and  home 
aquaria,  and  may  be  procured  from  specialists  in  aqua- 
tics and  native  plants.  Ducks  and  carp  eat  these  plants 
greedily.  One  of  the  common  Duckweed*  is  shown  6 
times  its  natural  size  in  Fig.  1259.  Duckweeds  are  small 
floating  plants,  without  any  distinct  stems,  a  whole 


12SS.  Nodules  on  the 
roots  of  a  young  plant 
of  garden  pea. 
Natural  size. 


LEMON  cultnre  in  Florida  was  a*suminr 
an  Important  share  of  horticultural  work 
previous  to  the  cold  winter  of  1894-5.  hut 
since  then  attention  has  been  more  largely 
given  to  hardier  fruits.  The  growing  of  Lemon 
trees  is  beginning  again  in  lower  Florida, 
in  sections  free  from  killing  frosts,  and  al 
though  soli  conditions  are  rather  unfavorable 
to  the  cultivation  of  citrous  trees,  owing  to 
the  rocky  or  poor  character  of  the  ground, 
there  is  evidence  of  interest  and  some  practi- 
cal results  from  the  experimental  plantation*. 
There  remained  after  the  killing  freezes  some 
isolated  orchards  of  I<etnons  in  southern 
Florida,  which  have  since  entirely  recovered 
and  have  borne  full  crops  of  fruit  for  two  or 
three  years. 

Tho  pecuniary  reward  to  a  careful  Lemon  grower  is 
large,  provided  he  has  suitable  soil  and  a  situation  re- 
moved from  killing  frosts,  and,  although  profits  f ro  u 
other  citrous  fruits  may  be  temporarily  larger.  Lemon* 
are  constantly  in  demand,  and  the  reward  is  correspond- 
ingly certain.  Orchards  are  usually  set  with  budded 
trees,  about  20  by  25  feet  apart.  The  young  trees  after 
setting  are  advantageously  mulched  with  grass  or  other 
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litter,  which  hold*  moisture  for  tho  nnestablished  roots, 
and  gradually  ruts,  affording  humus.  Tho  Mocks  used 
are  sour  orange  and  rough  Lemon  principally,  but  other 
stock  may  ba  used,  and  the  Lemon  may  also  be  raised 
from  cuttings  in  the  same  manner  that  citrons  are  grown. 
The  remarks  as  to  the  u.*o  of  Cilru*  trifolitttu  as  a  stock 
for  limes  will  apply  also  in  this  rase  (see  A/mr), 

Tho  cultivation  is  the  same  as  for  orange  trees:  shal- 
low plowing  early  in  spring,  followed  bv  thorough  har- 
rowing once  or  twice  each  month  until  the  summer  rainy 
season  has  well  set  in.  After  this  time  the  grass  which 
naturally  springs  up  is  allowed  to  grow  at  will  until  au- 
tumn, when  it  is  mowed  for  convenience  in  picking 
fruit  and  getting  about  the  orchard.  Many  growers  per- 
ceive advantage  in  raising  soil-enriching  plants  in  the 
orchard  and  so,  instead  of  allowing  native  grasses  to 
grow,  sow  seeds  of  various  forage  plants,  as  beggar-weed 
( *ee  D'nmodiunt  I,  cow-peas,  velvet  beans,  etc..  part  of 
which  growth  is  harvested  for  hay,  tho  rest  left  to  add 
fertility  to  the  soil,  and  is  later  plowed  under.  In 
late  autumn  most  growers  apply 
fertilizer,  usually  composed  of 
sulfate  of  potash,  sulfate  of  am- 
monia and  bone-black,  which  is 
broadcasted  at  tho  rate  of  800  to 
1,500  pounds  per  acre.  This  fer- 
tilizer is  not  wasted  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sun,  and  is  either 
left  on  the  surface  to  be  washed 
in  by  rain  or  is  mixed  in  the 
soil  by  barrow  or  turning-plow. 
Fertilizing  Is  also  dono  in  the 
early  summer,  and  occasionally 
a  third  application  Is  made  be- 
fore ripening  of  the  fruit,  but 
the  rule  is,  two  applications  per 
year  of  about  tho 
E.  N". 


1260.  Floral  details 

of  Lemm  minor. 
aa,  stamens;  b.  pistil. 


Lemon  in  California. —Though  Lemons  hare  been 
grown  in  California  for  half  a  century,  it  is  only  during 
the  last  decade  that  the  culture  has  risen  to  considerable 
commercial  importance.  This  fact  is  shown  by  the 
latest  statistical  data,  which  Indicates  about  a  quarter  of 
a  million  bearing  trees  and  about  a  million  non-bearing 
tries  as  comprising  the  aggregate  of  Lemon  planting  in 
this  state.  The  early  product  consisted  of  seedlings 
which  were  of  excessive  size,  with  juice  of  low  acid 
content  and  rind  of  marked  bitterness.  The  closest  at- 
tention of  Lemon-growers  was  given  al>out  twenty  years 
ago,  and  for  some  lime  afterwards,  to  the  testing  of  tho 
lx>st  seedlings  and  the  varieties  brought  from  the  Medi- 
terranean region,  to  secure  acceptable  size,  thinness  of 
rind  and  freedom  from  bitterness,  with  high  percen- 
tage of  citric  acid  in  the  juice.  Tho  result  was  that  n 
few  such  varieties  were  found  and  they  were  demon- 
strated to  be  equal  in  those  characteristics  to  the  Imported 
fruit  from  Sicily.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  California 
growers  were  able  to  compete  with  the  imported  fruit, 
and  the  planting  of  Lemons  began  npon  a  large  scale. 
The  local  markets  were  first  supplied,  overland  ship 
ments  were  undertaken,  and  the  fruit  was  found  to  be 


acceptable  east  of  tho  Rocky  mountains  and  tho  under- 
taking to  displace  tho  Mediterranean  fruit  at  nil  points 
in  the  United  States  began.  This  effort  was  greatly  ad- 
vanced by  the  protective  tariff,  which  counterbalanced 
the  advantages  which  foreign  producers  had  previously 
enjoyed  in  cheaper  labor  and  in  less  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. Shipments  of  about  1,200  car-loads  of  Lemons  a 
year  to  the  eastern  markets  show  the  success  which 
California  growers  have  attained  in  competition  with 
the  imported  fruit. 

Local  adaptations  of  climatic  and  soil  conditions  to 
the  growth  of  the  Lemon  have  required  long  and  close 
study  and  experimentation.  Tho  Lemon  is  loss  hardy 
than  the  orange,  and  will  suffer  seriously  with  degrees 
of  frost  which  the  orange  will  endure.  Almost  frostless 
situations  are,  therefore,  most  promising.  The  Lemon 
will  reach  perfection  in  a  region  where  the  summer 
heat  may  be  slightly  less  than  required  to  develop  sat- 
isfactory sweetness  in  the  orange.  These  desiderata  of 
very  light  frost  and  somewhat  lower  summer  tempera- 
ture are  found  to  coincide  in  places  most  open  to  ocean 
influences  in  southern  California.  Roughly  speaking 
then,  the  Lemon  region  is  on  or  near  the  coast  and  tho 
orange  region  in  interior  valleys.  Differentiation  in 
planting  these  two  fruits  has  proceeded  along  these 
lines  quite  largely,  though  it  is  still  true  that  in  certain 
places  most  excellent  Lemons  are  grown  at  interior 
points  and  most  excellent  oranges  near  the  coast.  The 
orange  has  proved  to  be,  however,  rather  more  easily 
grown  and  prepared  for  market  than  the  Lemon,  and  on 
the  whole,  more  profitable,  perhaps;  so  that  these  facts 
are  to  be  properly  included  when  an  effort  is  made  to 
account  for  the  disposition  of  those  owning  Lemon  or- 
chards in  the  interior  to  work  them  over  to  the  orange. 

A  light  warm  loam  is  best  suited  to  tho  growth  of  tho 
Lemon,  while  the  orange  root  seems  to  be  adapted  to  a 
range  of  heavier  soils.  This  was  of  more  moment  when 
the  practice  was  to  grow  the  Lemon  on  its  own  roots, 
cither  from  cuttings  or  by  budding  on  seedling  Lemon 
stock.  But  tho  production  of  a  Lemon  tree  of  less 
riotous  growth  and  fruit  of  less  average  size  and,  withal, 
a  hoalthier  ami  more  satisfactory  tree,  was  found  to  be 
attained  by  using  the  orange  seedling  as  a  stock  for  tho 
Lemon  tree,  and  this  is  tho  universal  practice  at  tho 
present  time.  Propagation  is  by  tho  ordinary  process 
of  budding  on  a  seedling  root  two  or  three  years  old. 
Distances  of  planting  in  tho  orchard  differ  somewhat 
according  to  the  judgment  of  growers,  but  about  100 
trees  to  the  acre  Is  tho  average. 

Pruning  the  Lemon  has  been  a  vexed  problem  with 
tho  growers  for  years.  The  tree  is  naturally  of  rangy 
growth,  running  out  long  leaders  which  afterwards  as- 
sume a  pendent  form  and  are  tossed  about  in  the  wind, 
to  the  detriment  of  both  tree  and  fruit,  which  is  apt  to 
como  at  the  ends  of  the  long,  pliant  shoots.  Thus  on 
unpruned  I^emon  orchard  becomes  almost  impenetrable 
for  necessary  orchard  work.  This  is  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  growth  of  the  orange,  which  Is  more  compact  and 
symmetrical,  and  needs  but  slight  regulation  after  a 
good  form  is  secured  In  tho  young  tree.  Regular 
shortening-in  of  tho  branches  of  tho  Lemon  is  therefore 
necessary,  followed  by  thinning  of  the  new  shoots,  so 
that  the  tree  shall  not  make  too  many  bearing  twigs  and 
become  too  dense  in  the  center.  In  that  way  the  fruit 
can  be  kept  within  easy  reach,  tmd  the  branches  stiff 
and  strong  to  carry  it. 

Ample  irrigation  and  frequent  cultivation  to  prevent 
evaporation  afterwards  are  essential  to  thrift  and  bear- 
ing of  the  Ijenion  in  California.  Neglected  trees  lose 
their  leaves  and  prematurely  ripen  fruit  lacking  in 
juice. 

Scores  of  varieties  have  enjoyed  fleeting  popularity  In 
California  and  n<>w  not  more  than  six  are  largely  grown; 
viz.,  Villa  Franca,  Lixhon,  Kureka,  Genoa,  Messina  and 
Ronnie  Brae.  Of  these,  the  first  three  constl;uto  prob- 
ably four-fifths  of  tho  crop. 

The  preparation  of  the  Lemon  for  marketing  has  been 
a  matter  of  discussion  and  experiment  for  yejrs.  The 
bulk  of  tho  crop  ripens  In  the  winter:  the  time  to  sell 
Lemons  is  In  the  summer.  The  Lemon  ripened  on  the 
tree  has  very  poor  keeping  quality.  Both  for  meeting 
the  market  demand  and  to  secure  a  fruit  which  will  en- 
dure shipping.  Lemons  nood  storage  for  a  considerable 
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time.  Prope r  storage,  or  curing,  a*  It  I*  generally  called, 
result*  In  thinning  and  toughening  the  rind  ho  that  it 
has  a  pliable  character,  a  silky  finish  and  is  not  easily 
bruised  in  handling.  Very  costly  curing  houses  have 
sometime*  been  found  defective  in  not  readily  disposing 
of  the  products  of  evaporation  from  the  fresh  fruit.  At 
present,  simpler  construction*,  consisting  in  thoroughly 
ventilated  inner  apartments  for  the  fruit,  with  outer 
walls  and  double  roof  to  protect  the  interior  against 
wide  temperature  changes  in  the  outer  air.  are  giving 
very  satisfactory  results.  The  fruit  needs  freedom  from 
extremes  of  temperature,  abundant  ventilation  and  yet 
no  intrusion  of  wind  or  air  currents  anil  the  absence  of 
light.  When  these  are  secured,  the  fruit  ripens  slowly, 
assumes  a  beautiful,  characteristic  color  and  Is  then 
good  for  long  keeping  or  distant  shipment.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  secure  uniform  size,  and  this  is  done  by  picking 
without  regard  to  ripeness  as  soon  a*  a  fruit  reaches  a 
certain  aiie.  The  result  is  that  the  fruit  is  picked  be- 
fore any  sign  of  coloring  appears.  The  standard  is 
2H  Inches  in  diameter,  as  measured  with  an  iron 
ring  which  the  picker  carries.  The  diameter  decreases 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  during  curing.  Late-ripening 
fruit,  for  quick  sale,  may  be  allowed  to  get  a  little 
larger,  but  no  fruit  should  be  above  2%  inches  in  diame- 
ter. All  fruit  must  Ik-  cut  and  not  plucked  from  the 
trees,  and  until  the  final  packing  for  shipment,  should 
be  bandied  in  shallow  trays  or  boxes,  piled  with  air 
space*  between  them  no  that  the  air  may  circulate  and 
remove  the  exhalations.  e.  J.  Wickson. 

LEMON  VERBEHA  is  Lippia. 

LEMON  VINE  is  Prrckia. 

LEMONIA.  Sec  Ravenia. 
sv 

LENS  (ancient  Latin  name  of  the  Lentil).  Legnmi- 
ndnrr.  This  genus  includes  the  Lentil,  ijenn  exculenla, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  still  one  of  the  most  important 
food-plant*  for  man,  especially  in  tho  warmer  parts  of 
the  Old  World  and  the  Orient.  It  is  a  much-branched 
tufted  annual  1-1,'<  feet  high.  The  leave*  have  numerous 
leallet*  and  end  in  a  tendril.  The  flower*  are  small, 
white  or  pale  blue,  axillary  anil  borne  in  pairs.  The 
pods  are  short  and  broad,  very  flat,  and  contain  2  flat 
seeds  which  are  rounded  in  outline  and  convex  on  both 
sides.  The  lens  of  the  astronomer  and  physicist  was 
named  because  it  was  shaped  like  one  of  these  seed*. 
Some  varieties  have  gray  seeds,  others  red.  Esau  sold 
his  birthright  to  Jacob  for  a  mess  of  re.l  pottage  made 
of  Lentils,  Lentils  are  used  chiefly  for  soups  and 
stews.  They  are  n  coarser  and  cheaper  food  than  fresh 
peas  and  beans,  and  about  as  palatable  as  split  peas. 
Lentils  rank  amongst  the  most  nutritious  of  all  vege- 
tables, as  they  contain  about  2ti  per  rent  caseine,  35  per 
cent  of  starch  and  only  14  percent  of  water.  Lentils  are 
also  of  the  easiest  culture,  but  the  seeds  arc  often  de- 
stroyed by  a  weevil.  The  seed  is  generally  sown  in  drills 
In  March."  The  heaviest  crops  are  produced  on  rather  dry, 
sandy  soils.  The  plants  need  no  special  care  between 
seedtime  and  harvest.  The  seeds  keep  better  iu  the 
pods  than  ofter  being  threshed  out.  Some  of  the  varie- 
ties ore  the  Puy  Green,  Small  Winter  and  Small  March. 
The  genus  Lena  i«  placed  by  Hentham  &  Hooker  be- 
tween the  vetch  and  sweet  pea,  ( Vicia  and  Lathyrus).  In 
Lens  and  Vicia  the  wings  of  the  flower  adhere  to  tho 
keel,  while  in  I^ithvrus  they  are  free  or  only  slightly 
adherent.  Lens  has  2  ovules ;  Vicia  usually  many. 

LENTIL.   See  Lent. 

LE0N0TI3  l Greek,  lion's  tar,  which  the  flowers  are 
supposed  to  resemble).  Labi  at  ir.  Lion's  Kak.  Lion's 
Tail.  This  includes  a  tender  shrub,  with  ararlct- 
orange,  gaping  Hs.,  cult,  outdoors  In  S.  Kla.  and  S. 
Calif.  As  a  bedding  plant  it  Is  little  grown  north  of 
Washington,  !>.<  "..  and  it  is  far  outclassed  in  popularity 
by  the  Scarlet  Sage,  which  gives  an  equally  vivid  mass 
of  red  in  the  northern  autumn.  The  Lion's  Ear  differs 
from  the  Scarlet  Sage  in  having  conspicuously  hairy, 
almost  plush  like  fls.  These  are  2  in.  long,  as  many  as 
18  in  a  whorl,  and  3  or  4  whorls  open  successively  on 


each  branch.  The  fl*.  are  oddly  gaping,  the  upper  Up 
very  long  and  uncut,  the  lower  very  short  and  3-cut.  Is 
the  North,  cuttings  should  be  started  in  early  sprisic, 
the  young  plants  transplanted  to  the  open  in  May  ami 
thereafter  frequently  pinched  to  make  a  symmetrical  in- 
stead of  a  straggling  bush,  and  if  the  plants  do  not 
flower  before  frost,  they  can  be  cut  back,  lifted  and 
brought  into  a  cool  greenhouse  to  flower  in  November 
or  December.  A  southern  enthusiast  says  that  they  an 
as  easy  to  cultivate  as  a  geranium. 

Kranceschl  writes  that  the  plant  seldom  seeds  in  S 
California,  and  must  be  propagated  from  cutting*, 
which,  if  taken  from  hardened  wood,  do  not  root  »> 
readily  as  many  other  labiates.  The  plants  are  much 
improved  by  cutting  back  every  year  or  so. 

Leonotis  ha*  about  a  dozen  species,  chiefly  south  Afn 
can.  Herb*  or  shrubs :  I  vs.  dentate,  the  floral  ones  alikr 
or  narrower  and  more  sessile:  Ms.  scarlet  or  yellow; 
calyx  tubular,  lu-ncrvcd,  obliquely  b- 10- toothed ;  »u 
mens  4,  didynamous. 

Leonoras.  R.  Br.  Shrubby,  3-4j  ft.  high:  Ivs.  2  in 
long,  oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse,  coarsely  serrate,  t>«r 
rowed  at  the  base,  slightly  tomentose  beneath:  floral 
ones  like  the  rest;  corollas  more  than  thrice  a*  long  a- 
the  calyx.  8.  Afr.  B.M.  4*8  (as  Phlomis  Leon  u  rut ) 
R.H.  1857,  p.  548.  On.  S3,  p.  400.  O.C.  II.  19:186. 

W.  M. 

LEONTICE  (Greek,  lion't  tool;  referring  to  the  shar* 
of  the  leaf  i .  Berbtridacett.  Lion'*  Lexr.  About  7  ipe 
cies  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  chiefly  Asian,  of 
low  growth  and  distinct  appearance.  Three  kinds  an 
advertised  by  the  Dutch  bulb  growers,  but  perhaps  dot 
of  them  belongs  to  Bongardia.  Leonlice  is  distinguish*^ 
from  the  highly  interesting  and  rare  group  merit  ton.  c. 
under  Kpimedium  by  having  6-9  sepals  (which  are  the 
showy  parts),  and  6  petals  reduced  to  small  nectaries 
Like  Bongardia,  it  has  6  stamens  and  a  bladdery  cap 
aulc.  These  plant*  have  a  turnip-shaped  conn  about 
2  in.  thick,  and  liear  yellow  ft*,  in  early  spring.  Bon 
gardia  ha*  only  one  species,  which  is  described  in  tht 
supplementary  list  of  the  present  article. 

A.  Lis.  twice  ternattty  cut. 
Leontopetalum,  Linn.  Lfts.  ovate  or  obovate,  rarely 

subeordate:  panicle  large,  dense,  leafy.  Italy  and  thV 
Orient.— Root  used  In  the  Holyland  against  epilepsy. 

aa.  Ltn.digilately  cm'. 

B.  Raceme  dense,  conical. 

Alberti,  Kegel.  Stems  several,  stout,  each  giving  off 
2  subradical  Ivs.  which  are  undeveloped  at  flowering 
time:  Ivs.  finally  on  stalks  4-5  in.  long.  digitate)' 
6- parted;  lfts.  pale  green,  glaucous,  elliptic;  nerve, 
prominent  and  parallel  beneath:  scape  C-H  in.  high,  ro- 
bust: raceme  a*  many  aa  18-fld.:  fls.  nearly  1  in.  arms 
ochre-yellow,  streaked  reddish  brown  on  back;  petal? 
shorter  than  the  stamens.  Turkestan.  B.  M.  6900 
Gt.  lbel:1057. 

bb.  Raceme  lootc,  oblong. 

Altaic*,  rail.  According  to  Index  Kewensis,  this  Is  * 
synonym  of  Bongardia  Ranuroltii,  but  the  following 
description,  taken  from  the  plant  figured  as  L.  J/ra.ra 
lu  B.  M.  3245.  is  very  distinct  from  that  figured  as 
yardia  Rauieolfii  in  B.M.  0244.  Lvs.  not  from  the  root, 
digitately  cut,  only  one  leaf  on  each  flower  stem,  tb* 
leaf  having  3  primary  divisions,  each  of  which  is  ptti 
oled  and  has  5  lfts.,  2  of  which  are  smaller  than  tU 
rest  ;  lfts.  elliptical  :  inflorescence  a  raceme,  besmr 
large,  more  or  less  roundish  leafy  bracts:   lis,  mostly 
erect,  having  6  showy,  oblong,  not  overlapping,  cntin 
parts  supposed  to  be  sepals,  the  petals  small,  yellow, 
erect,  shorter  than  tho  anthers. 

Hungardia  RaHteoltii.  C  A.  Mejr.  Ltv  all  from  the  mo< 
pinnate;  lfts.  3-8  pairs,  or  some  of  the  lfts.  In  whorl*  of  >-4 
wedge-sha|»ed,  3-fld,  with  a  conspicuous  triangular  crioascn 
mark  at  the  Iwse  of  each  ■  inflorescence  a  panicle,  hrannc 
nnte,  linear  bracts:  fls.  drooping,  having  B  showy,  w*«fj» 
shaped,  rrenate  parts. 3  of  which  should  possibly  be  roniMervv 
pcitals,  and  the  other  3  inner  stpaW.  since  there  are  3  »re»J 
greenish  lobes  outside  which  are  like  an  ordinary  ea'yx-  u-<s 
should,  perhaps,  be  called  the  outer  calyx.  B.M.  09»l.  I'd* 
»  150  WM 
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LSOaTTOPODIUat  (Greek,  lion's  fool).  Composite. 

*ls*  is  perhaps  the  one  flower  most  sought  by 
in  the  Alp*.  It  in  an  emblem  of  parity,  and  the 
n-i  "noble  white."  It  is  a  low  plant,  4-12  in. 

I  with  a  whitish  wool,  the  attractive 


1161.  Kdcl 


portion  being  the  flat,  star-like  cluster  of  woolly  floral 
leaves  surrounding  the  true  lis.,  which  are  small,  incon- 
spicuous and  yellow.  The  general  impression  seems  to 
be  that  Edelweiss  cannot  be  cult,  in  America.  In  1900, 
however,  it  is  being  extensively  advertised  as  a  pot- 
plant,  and  it  has  long  been  cult,  in  rock  gardens.  J.  B. 
Keller  writes.  "It  con  be  grown  to  perfection  In  elevated 
position  of  the  rockery,  in  rattier  light  soil  and  with 
full  exposure  to  sun.  It  also  succeeds  in  au  ordinary 
hardy  border  where  the  plants  can  be  kept  moderately 
dry  in  winter."  Dreer  advises  that  the  seed  be  sown 
early  in  spring  in  shallow  pans  of  sandy  soil  and  leaf- 
niold  and  kept  cool  and  moist.  E.  J.  Canning  sows  seeds 
of  Edelweiss  in  4-lu.  pots  in  the  greenhouse  in  Feb., 
pricking  off  as  soon  as  largo  enough  to  handle,  and 
finally  transferring  them  to  the  rock  garden,  where  they 
(lower  well  the  second  year;  but  after  that  they  are  in- 
clined to  die  out. 

To  establish  a  colony  of  Edelweiss  an  English  writer 
(On.  52,  p.  146)  advises  that  a  few  stray  seedlings  be 
(Irmly  planted  In  a  narrow  chink  of  rock  so  placed  that  a 
deep  Assure  of  gritty  or  sandy  loam  may  be  assured  forthe 
roots  to  ramble  In.  Plants  In  pots  may  be  grown  and 
flowered  when  the  collar  is  tightly  wedged  between  some 
pieces  of  stone  or  old  mortar.  The  plant  Is  best  propa- 
gated by  seeds,  as  division  is  not  always  successful. 

Leontopodium  has  about  G  widelv  scattered  species  of 
perennial  herbs,  all  tufted  and  woolly,  with  ascending  or 
«rect  stems  which  are  unbranched  except  at  the  very  top : 
steal -I vs.  alternate,  entire:  heads  small,  crowded  Into 
dense  cymes  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  leufy  involucre. 
Edelweiss  is  still  catalogued  as  a  Gnapbaliura,  but  in 
that  genus  the  style  is  2 -cut,  while  In  Leontopodium  it 
Is  uncut.  Leontopodium  is  more  nearly  allied  to  our 
common  weed,  the  "Pearly  Everlasting"  (Anaphalii 
maryvritacta),  which  lacks  the  dense  cluster  of  star- 
like floral  leaves,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  has  as 
much  beauty  as  the  Edelweiss.  " 

alplMtm,  Cass.  (OnapktMhim  LeontopMium,  Linn.). 
Fig.  1261.  Lvs.  lanceolate,  floral  ones  oblong:  fl. -heads 
7-9  in  a  cluster:  involucral  scales  woolly  at  base,  black- 
ish at  apex.  B.M.  1958.  Un.  29,  p.  529  and  52,  p.  14G. 

LEOPARD'S  BARE.  Doroniam. 

LEOPARD  FLOWER  is  titltmtantia . 

LEPACH78  (Greek,  a  thick  $cale;  probably  referring 
to  the  thickened  upper  part  of  the  bracts  of  the  recep- 
tacle). Compititot.  This  includes  a  fine  prairie  wild- 
flower,  L.  cotumtutrit,  for  which,  unfortunately,  there 
is  no  common  name.  It  grows  2-3  ft.  high,  has  ele- 
gantly cut  foliage,  and  bears  fls.  something  like  a 
Brown-eyed  Susan,  but  the  disk  is  Anally  cylindrical 
and  more  than  an  inch  high,  with  0  or  7  oval,  reAexed 
rays  banging  from  the  base.  In  a  fine  specimen  these) 
rays  are  1%  in.  long  and  nearly  1  in.  broad.  There  are 


5  inches  or  more  of  naked  wiry  stei 
and  flower.  Typically,  the  rays  are  yellow,  but  per- 
haps the  most  attractive  form  is  var.  putekerrima, 
which  has  a  large  brown  or  brown-purple  area  toward 
the  base  of  each  ray.  Like  the  majority  of  our  native 
western  fls.  that  are  cult,  in  the  eastern  states,  the 
plants  have  reached  our  gardens  from  European  culti- 
vators. Meeban  says  It  Is  perfectly  hardy  in  our  north- 
ern borders,  but  the  English  do  not  regard  it  as  entirely 
safe  without  some  winter  protection.  Moreover,  it  ia 
one  of  the  easiest  herbaceous  perennials  to  raise  from 
seed,  flowering  the  first  year,  and  it  is  chiefly  treated  in 
the  Old  World  as  an  annual  bedding  plant,  the  seeds 
being  known  to  the  trade  as  Obelitcaria  pulchtrrima. 
For  bedding,  the  seeds  are  sown  In  early  spring  in  a 
hotbed,  the  seedlings  pricked  off  into  boxes,  hardened 
off,  and  Anally  transplanted  to  the  open,  only  slight 
care  being  necessary  to  obtain  compact  bushes  about 
2  ft.  high.  Under  such  circumstances  the  plants  flower 
from  June  to  September,  and  the  season  may  be  pro- 
longed by  a  sowing  in  the  open.  This  plant  deserves 
trial  in  our  northern  borders,  where  seed  can  probably 
be  thinly  sown  in  the  open,  where  the  plants  are  to 
stand,  with  a  fair  chance  of  autumnal  bloom  the  same 
year.  The  As.  last  well  In  water  and  should  be  cut  with 
long  steins  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  delicately -cut  foliage. 

Lepaehys  contains  4  species  of  herbs,  all  American,  3 
perennial.  Lvs.  alternate,  pinnatcly  divided  or  parted: 
disks  at  first  grayish,  their  corollas  yellowish,  becoming 
tawny:  chaffy  bracts  commonly  marked  with  an  inter- 
marginal  purple  line  or  spot,  containing  volatile  oil  or 
resin.  Monographed  In  Gray's  "Synoptical  Flora."  For 
generic  distinctions,  see  Rudbtelcia. 

A.  Rayt  oval,  teartelu  as  long  at  the  disk  al  it* 
longest. 

columnaris,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Fig.  1262.  Branching 
from  the  base,  1-2  ft.  high  In  the  wild,  often  3  ft.  In 
cult.:  stem  lvs.  with  5-9  divisions,  which  are  oblong  to 


1W.  Lepaehys  columnaris  (X  1-5). 

linear  In  outline  and  sometimes  2-3-cleft:  fls.  solitary, 
terminating  the  branches;  rays  yellow;  style-tips  short, 
obtuse.  Prairies.  B.M.  1601.  Mn.  1:65.  G.W.F.A.8. 

Var.  puloherrlma.  Torr.  A  Gray  {Obtlitearia  ptiJ- 
cMrrima,  DC),  differs  only  in  having  the  rays  partly 
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or  wholly  brown-purple.  The  plants  in  the  trade  are 
mostly  iuargiued  with  yellow  or  have  about  half  of  each 
color.  On.  51:1101.  ft.H.  1854:421.  Var.  totus-pur- 
pureua,  Hort.  D.  M.  Andrews,  is  "a  variety  with  dark 


,  rays, , 

AA.  Rays  oblong-lanceolate,  very  much  longer  than  the 
disk. 

plnntta,  Torr.  &  Gray.   Slender,  3-5  ft.  high:  Ivs. 
with  3-7  lfts.,  which  are  lanceolate,  sparsely  serrate, 
i  lobed,  the  uppermost  run  together:  raj  s  yel- 
long.    Western  N.  Y.  to  la., 
J.  H.  Cowen. 


low,  often  2  in.  or 
south  to  La.  B.M.  2310. 


LEPlDIUK  (from  Greek  for  Utile  scale  ;  alluding  to 
the  small  flat  pods).  Cruclfenr.  Cress.  Peppekoka.hn. 
Perhaps  100  species  of  small  herbs  (sometimes  under- 
shrubs)  lu  many  parts  of  the  world,  with  very  small 
white  fls.  There  are  about  20  native  species,  mostly 
western,  and  several  introduced  weedy  spepies.  The  fo- 
liage and  pods  have  an  aromatic-peppery  flavor.  The 
foliage  of  some  species  is  used  as  salmi .  nnil  the  pods 
are  sometimes  fed  to  tame  birds  (whence  tho  name 
■•Canary  grass").  There  are  no  species  of  much  orna- 
mental valuo. 

sativum,  Linn.  Garden  Cress.  Annual,  1-2  ft.,  glau- 
cous when  in  flower  and  fruit,  glabrous:  fls.  small  and 
inconspicuous,  in  an  elongating  raceme  :  pods  nearly 
circular,  bind  at  the  apex,  winged:  lvs.  exceedingly  va- 
rious, but  usually  the  radical  ones  pinnately  divided  and 
subdivided,  the  central  caullne  ones  2-3-cleft  nearly  to 
trie  base  and  the  segments  entire  or  toothed,  the  upper- 
most simple  and  entire.  W.  Asia,  but  widely  dissemi- 
nated as  a  cult,  plant,  and  sparingly  run  wild  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. —  Under  cultiva- 
tion the  foliage  varies  immensely.  Tho  curled  sorts 
have  Ivs.  as  finely  cut  as  curled  parsley.  On  Australian 
Cress,  which  is  a  golden-lvd.  form,  there  are  sometimes 
on  the  same  plant  broad  spatulate.  ragged-edged  Ivs., 
cut  Ivs.,  and  simple  linear  lvs.    For  culture,  see  Cress. 

Other  Lepidiums  are  sometimes  eaten,  bnt  are  not  In  the  trade 
and  are  of  little  Importance.  One  of  thru*  Is  the  common  L, 
Viroimcum.  Linn.,  wild  in  Urn  V.  S».,i»nd  known  as  Pepper-Bran*. 
Others  are  the  Chilean  L.  ChiUnse.  Knnse.  and  the  Oceanic  L. 
pticldium,  Forst.f.  jj_  jj_ 

LEPTACTtNA  (Greek. graceful  rays;  referring  to  the 
star-like  aspect  of  the  flower).  Also  written  Leplactin in. 
Hitbiacert  This  includes  a  shrub  from  western  tropical 
Africa  which  should  rank  among  the  tinesi  lull  hothouse 
shrubs  in  cultivation  thut  have  large  white  flowers. 
The  fls.  have  a  slender  tube,  4  in.  long,  and  5  narrow 
spreading  lobes,  each  5'*  in.  long  and  recurved  for  one- 
third  of  their  length.  As  many  as  4  fls.  are  borne  at  the 
top  of  each  branch,  in  the  axils  of  the  highest  pair  of 
Ivs.  The  plant  might  be  compared  to  a  giant-flowered, 
loose-clustered  Ixura.  It  is  not  yet  advertised  in 
America,  but  seems  worthy  of  a  trial  in  some  of  our  best 
conservatories. 

The  genus  contains  6  species,  all  tropical  African 
shrubs,  important  generic  characters  being  the  large 
calyx  lobes,  very  long  corolla  tube,  5  included  stamens, 
stylo  branches  free  or  connate,  large,  lax  stipules,  and 
clustered  inflorescence. 

Minnii,  Hook.  Branching  shrah,  fi  ft.  high:  lvs.  .V-j 
in.  long,  21'4  in.  wide  ami  larger  in  proportion,  oval, 
wavy-inargined,  obtuse,  with  globose  irreen  bodies  be- 
tween the  insertions  of  the  Ivs.,  which  are  stipules: 
calyx  tube  3  lines  long,  lobes  1  in.  or  more  long,  leafy; 
corolla  silkv  within,  lobes  lanceolate;  stamens  5,  in- 
cluded: style  hairy  obove,  2-branehed.   B.M.  7307. 

LEPTOSlPHON.  Now  referred  to  Oilia. 

LEPTOSPERMUM  (Greek,  slender  seed).  MyrtArea-. 
This  genus  includes  «.>me  Australian  shrubs,  which  are 
cult,  outdoors  in  S.  Calif.,  and  under  glass  in  tho  North 
only  by  a  few  persons  who  are  expert  In  the  culture  of 
heaths  and  other  hardwood  Cape  and  Australian  plants. 
They  have  great  numbers  of  small  white,  yellowish  or 
pinkish  fls.  about  '•»  in.  across,  with  5  petals,  which  are 
roundish  and  clawed.     I'ranccschi  reports  that  they 


stand  drought  well  in  California.  The  genus  has  about 

20  species,  chiefly  Australian,  and  has  not  been  mono- 
graphed sinee  1860,  in  vol.  3  of  Flora  Au«tralien*la. 
Snrubs  or  small  trees:  lvs.  small,  rigid,  entire,  alter- 
nate, nerveless  or  1-3-nerved :  fls.  white,  sessile,  soli- 
tary or  2-3  at  the  ends  of  short  branchlct*  or  in  the  axils 

young  shoots  are  often  silkv. 

Leptospermum  bullalum  (see  L.  scoparium  below)  is 
an  exceptionally  good  pot-plant  for  tbos<<  who  can  grow 
heaths.  It  is  better  than  /,.  lavigatum.  Cuttings  taken 
from  well-ripened  wood  in  the  fall  or  from  young  growth 
in  summer  root  freely  under  the  treatment  given  Erica. 
For  a  potting,  use  two  parts  leaf -mold  and  one  of  sand. 
Plunge  the  pots  outside  during  the  summer  in  the  full 
sunlight.  The  plants  make  a  straggling  growth,  unless 
trimmed  into  shape.  By  full  they  will  be  covered  with 
buds,  but  it  is  impossible  to  force  them  into  bloom  for 
Christmas.  Keep  the  plants  in  a  cool  house  with  Ericas 
or  Azaleas  until  the  latter  part  of  February  or  Mar-h. 
and  then  give  them  a  little  more  heat,  say"  55°  to  60*. 
The  plants  will  soon  be  a  mass  of  white  flowers.  L.  bit 
latum  does  not  grow  rapidly,  but,  like  Epacris.  as  it 
grows  older  it  makes  flnc  specimens.    It  has  tough  fob 


specimens, 
age,  stands  much  hard  usage,  and  when  in 
plant-buyers.  It  deserves  greater  popularity. 

a.  Ovary  usually  10-celltd. 

lavigatum,  F.  Muell.  Tall  shrub,  attaining  20-30  ft, 
glabrous  and  somewhat  glaucous:  lvs.  varying  from 
obovate  oblong  to  oblong-cuneate  or  narrow -oh  long,  ob- 
tuse, mostly  6-9  lines  long,  but  sometimes  12  or  more, 
3-ncrved:  calyx  glabrous:  capsule  slight! v  ] 
above  the  calyx  tube.  B.M.  1304  ( aa  t'abrie'ia 
G.C.  II.  25:816;  111.9:45. 

aa.  Ovary  usually  5-celled, 
B.  Calyx  tube  glabious. 
C.  Lvs.  flat  or  with  reeurved  margins,  obtuse  or  scarcely 
pointed  [except  in  the  large  variety). 
Ilaveseeni,  Smith.   Lvs.  varying  from  narrow-oblong 
or  linear-lanceolate  to  broadly  oblong  or  evt-n  obor»:*, 
usually  less  than  6  lines  long,  attaining  9  lines  in  the 
largest  forms.  Var.  commune,  Benth  and  Muell.  1a». 
narrow,  6-9  lines  long:  fls.  middlc-sixed.    B.  M.2i3»5. 
Var.  obovatum,  F.  Muell.    Lvs.  broadly  obovate  to  obo- 
vale -oblong,  under  6  lines  long.   Cult,  in  Europe  undrr 
glass.  Var.  grandiflSrum.  Benth.  &  Muell.  Lvs.  rather 
larger:  fls.  larger  than  in  anv  other  variety.  LBC 
6:514. 

CC.  Lvs.  flat  or  concave,  sharp-pointed,  narrow 
or  small. 

•COpariam,  Forst.  Attaining  10-12  ft.:  Irs.  ovate  to 
linear-lanceolate  or  linear,  mostly  under  6  lines  lone. 
Otherwise,  almost  exactly  as  in  flavescens.  B.M.  3m. 
L.  juniperinum,  a  narrow-leaved  form,  is  considered 
synonymous  by  the  botanists,  but  is  kept  distinct  in  tli«> 
trade,  as  also  is  L.  bullalum,  Hort..  which  is  perh»p» 
the  only  Leptospermutn  cult,  in  the  North.  J.H.  III. 
30:43.".  L.  tenparium .  var.  ffrandilloram,  Hort..  (in.  51 : 
1120,  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  forms.  It  is  said  t-> 
be  of  relatively  easy  culture,  with  compact  habit.  th» 
branches  spreading  in  all  directions.  —  Excell< 
for  the  amateur,  but  very  slow-growing. 


BB.  Calyx  tube  more  or  less  densely 
silky  or  woolly  hairs. 
lanigerum,  Smith.  Lvs.  varying  from  obovate-oblocg 
to  elliptic  or  narrow-oblong,  normally  6  lines  long.  A 
form  with  Ivs.  narrower.  0-12  lines  long,  itnd  large  fls.. 
is  pictured  in  B.  M.  leilO.  L.  B.  (".  8:701.  1.0.32:570. 
G.  C.  II.  12:427.  On.  19:266.  ond  27.  p.  145.  -  Extremely 
variable.  Long  cult,  abroad,  but  not  adv.  in  America. 

II.  D.  Dahumiton  and  W.  M. 


LEPT08YHE  (Greek,  slenderness ).  CompAsito. 
This  includes  some  yellow-Ad.  composites,  with  much 
divided  foliage  like  Cosmos,  They  are  7  speeie*  of 
herbs  and  subshrubs,  all  from  California  except  L.  Art 
tonica.  They  are  the  representatives  of  Coreopsis  00 
the  western  side  of  the  continent,  but  have  mostly  pi« 
tlllate  rays  and  always  a  ring  on  tho  tube  of  tbe'disk- 
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fls.  In  the  North  these  plants  lire  mostly  treated  as 
half-hardy  annuals.  None  of  them  has  anything  like  the 
popularity  of  either  Cosmos  or  Valliopsis  elegant.  The 
commonest  species  is  A.  mart t i ma ,  but  L.  Stillmani 
promises  to  outrank  it,  though  it  is  not  yet  advertised  in 
America.  L.  Utillmani  is  said  to  bear  Ah.  \%  in.  across, 
for  5  or  0  weeks.  Its  seed  germinates  quickly  and  can 
tx*  sown  outdoors.  Sandy  soil  and  a  sunny  position  is 
adrised.  1 1  i *  said  to  b loom  i n  f ou r  to  fl  ve  woe k s  af  te r  so w- 
ing.  L.  maritima  should  be  started  indoor*. transplanted 
in  May.  and  can  bo  brought  into  flower  by  .luly.  Two  dis- 
tinct plants  are  passing  in  the  trade  as  L.  maritima, 
one  of  which  It  L.  etlliopsidca,  and  is  considered  an  in- 
ferior plant  by  some.  The  seeds  of  the  two  plants  are 
easily  distinguished.  Genus  monographed  188G,  In 
Gray 'a  -  Synoptical  Flora." 

A.  Rays  obovate. 
B.  Seeds  having  long,  toft,  villous  hairs. 
callioptidea,  Gray  (Agartsta  ealliopsidea,  DC.  Co- 
reipsin  ealliopsidea,  Rol.).  This  is  the  plant  figured  in 
R.H.  1873:330.  erroneously  aa  L.  maritima.  Annual, 
1-2  ft.  high:  fls.  3  In.  across;  rays  fewer,  shorter  and 
er  than  in  L.  maritima,  1%  in.  long,  %-\  In.  wide. 

bb.  Seed*  having  short,  rigid  bristles. 
rluii,  DC.   Annual,  9-12  in.  high:  lvs.  1-3-times 
ring  of  the  disk- Ha.  distinctly  bearded.  Int.  by 


BED.  Seeds  not  hairy. 
Stlllmannl,  Gray.  Stouter  than  L.  Douglasii:  ring  of 
the  dlsk-fls.  beardless.   (In.  52,  p.  461.   G.C.  III.  22:333. 
R.B.  23,  p.  275.   Gt.  46,  p.  612.  S.H.  2:44.   Int.  1898,  by 
Be nary. 

AA.  Says  oblong. 
B.  Stems  loir,  from  a  thick  base. 
maritima.  Gray.  Perennial:  Its.  2  pinnate:  fls.  3H  In. 
across,  borne  at  the  ends  of  branches  on  peduncles  9-12 
in.  long;  rays  16-20,  1V4  In.  long;  disk  1  in.  across: 
seed*  not  hairy.  B.M.  6241.  On.  49:1061.  Not  li.H. 
1*73:330.  which  is  really  L.  ealliopsidea.- Makes  a  good 
bog  plant. 

bb.  Stems  t-S  ft.  high,  IS  in.  thick. 
giganUa.  Kellogg.    Differs  in  being  leafy  at  the  top 

only,  the  others  being  leafy  at  the  base:  lvs.  2-3-pin- 
nate:  fls.  smaller  than  in  L.  maritima,  borne  on  rhort 
corymbose  peduncles  ;  disk  S  in.  across  :  seeds  not 
hairy.  Cult,  in  S.  Calif.  Gt.  44,  p.  592.- Prance sc hi  says 
the  fls.  are  sweet-scented.  W.M. 

LEPTOTSMA  dlllSCta  and  mnltifida  were  adver- 
tised in  1881  by  Edward  Oillett.  of  Southwlck.  Mass  . 
for  Califomian  collectors,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  plunts 
<>f  these  species  are  cult,  in  garden*.  They  are  pre- 
•  umably  inferior  in  height  and  hardiness  to  Ferula. 
Kor  descriptions,  see  Coulter  and  Rose's  Revision  of 
North  American  Unibelllferw,  1888. 

LEPTOTES.  8eo  Tct ramie rn. 

LESPEDEZA  (D.  Lespedex  was  a  Spanish  governor 
of  Kloriila,  who  aided  the  botanist  Michaux).  l.rgumi 
no*v.  Bl'SH  Ci»ver.  Between  30  and  40  |HTenuial 
herbs  and  shrubs  in  N.  Amer.,  Asia  and  Australia,  with 
•mall  (often  inconspicuous),  pea-shaped  fls.  in  racemes 
or  heads:  lvs.  pinnately  3-foliolate  or  rarely  I  foliolate, 
tho  Ifts.  entire  and  wanting  stipels:  calyx  lobes  nearly- 
equal,  sometimes  subulate;  anthers  usually  9  and  1:  pod 
short  and  1 -seeded  (and  in  this  differing  from  Desmo- 
dium,  which  has  jointed  pod*).  In  some  of  the  Lcspe- 
dcaas  tin-re  are  two  kinds  of  fls.,  — petal-bearing  and 
mostly  sterile,  apetnlous  and  mostly  fertile.  Then-  are 
a  number  of  native  Lospedeza*,  some  of  which  are  of- 
fered by  dealers  in  native  plants,  but  they  are  not  very- 
showy  and  are  most  in  place  hi  nativo  borders  and  in 
amateur  collections.  Two  or  three  of  the  oriental  sp.-eies 
are  now  becoming  popular.  L.  striata  is  the  Japan  Clo- 
ver o(  the  South,  and  is»  valuable  forage  and  green-ma- 
nure plant.  It.  bicolor  Is  a  low  shrub,  with  small  violet- 
purple  fls.,  hardy  in  New  Kngland.  but  little  known  in 
cult.   The  roost  important  ornamental  members  of  the 


genus  thus  far  introduced  are  L.  Sieboldi  and  L.  J  a- 
ponica,  which  are  hardy  herbs  sending  up  many  strong, 
wiry  shoots  each  year,  and  blooming  profusely  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Their  late  bloom  is  very  desirable. 
All  Lespedezas  are  of  the  easiest  culture  wherever 
hardy.  Usually  increased  by  division  of  the  clumps. 
L.  Sieboldi  is  readily  propagated  by  greenwood  cut- 
tings under  glass.  Monogr.  by  Maxlmowics  In  Act. 
Hort.  Petrop.  ii.  (1873). 

A.  Occidental  or  native  Lenpedetas:  of  upright  or  ertet 
habit,  not  showy:  stipules  and  flower-bracts  mi- 
nute, subulate. 

Those  species  are  not  In  general  commerce,  but  are 
offered  by  dealers  in  native  plants.  They  thrive  in  light, 
dry  soils.  Because  of  the  grayish  or  brownish  color  of 
the  foliage,  they  are  sometimes  useful  in  landscape- 
gardening  work.  Hardy,  and  of  easiest  culture.  Per- 
ennial. 

n.  Fls.  tchitiih  or  yellowish,  all  compute. 

hints.  Ell.  Erect, 2-4  ft.  tall,  silky-pubescent:  petioles 
shorter  than  the  lvs.:  Ifts.  nearly  orbicular:  fls.  in  ob- 
long or  cylindrical  heads  which  are  on  peduncles  which 
usually  exceed  the  lvs.  Dry  soils,  New  England  to  Fla. 
and  \V.  Mn.  6:181. 

eapiUU,  Michx.  Much  like  the  last, but  Ifts.  narrow- 
oblong  or  oval,  and  the  fl. -heads  dense  and  short-pe- 
duncled.  Range  of  the  above. 

bb.  Fls.  purple  or  violet,  or  some  of 
them  apetatous. 
C.  Peduncles  slender. 
Tiolacea,  Pers.  Two  to  3  ft.,  only 
slightly  pubescent:  Ifts.  oval  or  ellip- 
tic: fls.  small,  in  a  loose  cluster  which 
Is  on  a  sta'k  usually  longer  than  the 
lvs.  Range  of  above. 

HutUllii,  Darl.  Two  to  3  ft.,  hairy- 
pubescent:  Ifts.  oval,  oblong  or  nearly 
orbicular  1  fl. -clus- 
ters dense  or  even 
capital-*,  the  stalk 
mostly  exceeding 
the  lvs.  Range  of 
above. 

re  Peduncles  nearly 

or  quite  wauling. 

Btovsi.Nutt.  Most- 
ly unbranched.  2-4 
ft.,  velvety-pubescent:  pe- 
tioles very  short:  lfts^  ob- 
long to  nearly  orbicular:  fls. 
in  nearly  sessile,  axillary 
clusters  or  heads.  New 
York,  south  and  west. 

irnteieena,  Britt.  (L. 
Stuvri,  var.  intermedia, 
Wats.).  |,ess  pubescent  or 
almost  glabrous  :  petioles 
mostly  lo.iger  :  Ifts.  oval  to 
elliptic:  clusters  verv  short- 
stalked.  New  Eng.',  south 
and  west. 

aa.  Oriental  Lrnpedetn, 
grown  for  f»rane  in  the 
South:  of  tnii  ling  habit: 
stipules  ami  fl. -bracts 
conspicuous. 

striata,    IIoolc   A-  Am. 
Japan  Cunr.n.  Ilooritooi-. 
Annual,    somewhat  pubes- 
cent, decumbent    or  erect,  (X't) 
slender:  lvs.  small  and  very 

numerous,  the  Ifts.  oblong  or  obovate,  and  tho  petioles 
very  short:  lis.  small,  pink  or  purple,  in  axillary  clus- 
ters. China  and  Japan.  — Said  to  have  I  wen  introduced] 
accidentally  into  S.  Car.  in  1849.  but  probably  in  the 
country  much  before  that  time.  It  is  now  extensively 
naturalized  south  of  the  Ohio  river,  growing  on  nearly 
all  kinds  of  land.   On  light  lands  it  makes  dense  mats. 
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but  on  heavy  lands  grows  18-24  in.  high.  It  is  a  good 
pasture-and  nay-plant,  and  is  useful  for  plowing  under 
an  a  green  manure.  It  thrives  on  land  which  is  indiffer- 
ently prepared.  For  bay,  seed  is  rown  early  in  spring, 
at  the  rate  of  %  bushel  per  acre.  It  often  yields  2  ton* 
of  hay  to  the  acre.  For  pasturage  in  the  South,  it  it 
sometimes  sown  with  oaU  in  the  fall. 

AAA.  Oriental  Lespedetas,  grovn  n<  ornamental  plants 
lor  the  It*.:  erect:  stipules  and  II. -bracts 
small:  perennials. 

bf color,  Turcs.  Fig.  1263.  Shrub,  with  slender 
branches,  becoming  6-10  ft.  tall,  slender  and  graceful, 
glabrous:  Ivs.  on  thin  wiry  stalks,  mostly  longer  than 
the  glabrous  blades;  IfU.  oral  to  round-obovate,  roundi-d 
•t  the  apex,  the  terminal  one  1-2  in.  long:  Hi.  small, 
purple,  in  simple  or  compound  racemes,  which  surpass 
the  Ivs.:  pod  %  in.  long,  somewhat  pubescent.  Japan. 
—  Hardy  as  far  north  as  Boston,  blooming  in  July  and 
seeding  freely.  A  good  slender  shrub  for  adding  va- 
riety to  the  border.    A  white-fid.  variety  Is  advertised. 

Bieboldi,  Miq.  ( Veumddium  pendulillbrum,  Oudem. 
L.raeemosa,  Dipp.  L.  lormdsa,  Koehnc).  Fig.  1204. 
Herb,  throwing  up  strong,  wiry  shoots  each  year  from 
the  crown:  stems  angled,  reddish  or  brown,  hairy  (at 
least  above) :  Ivs.  dull  above  and  light-colored  and  hairy 
beneath,  the  petiole  usually 
somewhat  shorter  than  the 
blado  ;  Ifts.  elliptlr-oblnng- 
pointed:  fls.  twice  larger  than 
in  the  last  (nearly  in.  long), 
rose-purple,  drooping  in  very 
numerous  long  racemes, which 
at  the  top  of  the  plant  are 
panicked:  pod  nearly  or  quite 
' ..  in.  long,  pubescent.  Japan. 
<i.K.  5:115.  Ong.  1:23.  It. II. 
1873:210.  .1.11.  111.  30:  15.  O. 
C.  II.  2(1:749.  F.S.  18:  1888. 
B.M.6602  and  Mn.  7,  p.  09  (as 
L.  bieolor).—  Blooms  in  Sep- 
tember, and  hardy  In  central 
New  England.  A  very  desira- 
ble late-blooming  plant,  mak- 
ing a  large  specimen  with  age. 
Docs  not  often  seed  in  the 
North. 

Japonic*  ( DrxmMium  Ja~ 

pdnicum,  Hort.,  not  Miq.). 
Very  like  the  last,  but  blooms 
a  week  or  two  later,  has  very 
numerous  pure  white  fls., 
much  lighter  colored  herbage, 
usually  nearly  glabrous  Ivs. 
and  stems,  the  Ifts.  broader 
and  less  pointed.  — Hardy  as 
the  last,  and  seems  to  seed  more  freely  in  the  North. 
Perhaps  a  botanical  variety  of  L.  Sieboldi,  but  distinct 
for  horticultural  purposes. 

Other  Japanese  and  Chinese  t,eswdezas  may  he  p'neeted  to 
appear  In  the  trade.  Srr  Krsnehet  ,R  II  1  WO.  tip.  S2V5BT.  for  an 
account  of  W.  China  ornamental  species,  with  picture  of 
Delavayi.  L.  H.  B. 

LETTSOMIA  Is  a  genus  of  the  Convolvulus  family. 
About  26  species  of  tropical  oriental  cllmbprs.  An  un- 
known species  was  advertised  from  S.  Florida  in  1H89 
anil  is  still  procurable.  Reasoner  and  others  think  well 
of  it. 

LETTUCE  tsoc  tectum)  is  the  most  popular  of  salad 
vegetables.  Plate  Will.  It  is  a  quick-growing  annual, 
delighting  in  cool  atmosphere  and  open,  loose  soil.  As 
an  outdoor  crop,  it  thrives  best  in  spring.  Special  care 
Is  needed  to  grow  it  in  tho  hot  summers  of  America,  al- 
though heat-resisting  varieties  have  been  developed.  Of 
late  years,  the  forcing  of  Lettuce  under  glass  has  come  to 
be  alargc  industry.  The  most  serious  trouble  in  forcing 
lettuce  is  the  rot,  clue  to  a  species  of  botrytls.  The 
leaves  become  soft  and  fall,  leaving  only  the  core  of  the 
plant  erect  (Fig.  1265).  This  trouble  may  be  prevented 
by  growing  in  loose  soil,  by  keeping  the  surface  of  the 


soil  and  of  the  plant  as  dry  as  possible,  and  by  avoiding 
a  too  warm  and  too  moist  atmosphere.  Sub-irrigation 
(see  Irrigation)  is  to  be  advised  for  Lettuce  forcing 
Of  varieties,  there  are  two  general  types,  — the  cabbage 
or  heading  sorts  (Fig.  1266;,  and  the  loose  sorts  (Fig. 


1364.  Lespedeia  Sieboldi. 

(X«.) 


IMS.  Lettuce  plant  collapsed  with  the  rot. 

1267).  The  latter  are  more  used  because  more  easily 
grown,  but  the  former  are  considered  to  be  tbe  finer. 

In  1885,  Guff  redured  the  kinds  of  Lettuce  to  87  va- 
rieties (Itb  Rep.  N.  Y.  Exp.  Sta. ),  throwing  them  into 
three  general  groups:  (1)  leaves  roundish  or  but  slightly 
oblong,  spreading  rather  than  upright;  (2)  leaves  ob- 
long, tending  to  grow  upright  ;  (3)  leave*  pinnately 
lobed.  These  categories  were  divided  into  subtribes  on 
minor  leaf -characters.  In  1889  (Annals  Hort.)  119  name* 
of  Lettuces  were  catalogued  by  North  American  seeds- 
men. Lettuce  has  been  in  cultivation  for  over  2,008 
*•»*■'  L.  H.  B. 

Lettuce  OtT-or- Doors.  —While  lettuce  seems  never 
more  enjoyable  than  when  it  comes  from  the  greenhouse 
during  the  colder  parts  of  the  year,  yet  it  is  acceptable 
for  salad  purposes  and  is  in  good  demand  the  entire 
year.  In  open  ground,  at  the  North,  we  may  have  it  in 
all  its  perfection  from  June  until  snow  flies  again  in  the 
fall.  Usually  it  is  much  less  of  a  knack,  however,  ta 
have  it  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  and  up  to 
August,  than  in  the  torrid  weather  of  August  and  early 
fall.  For  early  market  we  start  the  plants  in  the  green 
house  during  Februarv,  snd  prick  them  out  in  flats  ur 
sunken  thumb-pots  filled  with  rich,  flbrons  loam,  and 
after  thoroughly  hardening  them  by  exposure  for  a  week 
or  more  in  a  coldframe,  we  take  the  plants  up,  with  a 
chunk  of  soil,  and  plant  them  ont  in  very  rich,  well- 
prepared  loam  outdoors,  just  as  soon  as  the  weather 
will  permit.  Tennisball  and  its  various  strains  at  •! 
selection*.  Boston  Market,  etc.,  arc  good  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  rows  may  be  made  a  foot  apart,  and  the 
plants  set  6  or  8  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  We  want  Deal 
solid  heads,  even  if  not  as  large  or  heavy  as  some  of  the 
heads  we  ran  easily  produce  later  on  from  summer 
varieties,  and  we  wish  to  get  them  as  early  in  the  aeasoa 
as  possible  in  order  to  he  ahle  to  put  them  on  the  mar- 
ket when  prices  are  still  high.  Light  applications  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  either  broadcast  over  the  patch  at  the 
time  of  setting  the  plants,  or  along  the  rows  very  soon 
after,  seldom  fail  to  assist  in  battening  early  growtl 
and  to  increase  the  sup  of  the  beads.  This  is  a  "trick  of 


1366.  Heading  Lettuce. 

tho  trade"  well  worth  practicing.  The  free  use  of  the 
wheel-hoe  keeps  tbe  soil  loose  and  tho  crop  free  from 
weeds,  and  also  hastens  it  to  early  market  condition. 

At  the  time  of  setting  the  first  plants  in  open  ground, 
we  also  sow  a  patch  with  the  garden  drill,  using  ae-eJ 
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sparingly  and  covering  it  lightly,  say  one-half  inch 
<lc«p,  although  in  good  soil  the  seed  will  come  up  read- 
ily even  if  placed  an  Inch  or  so  below  the  level  of  the 
surface.  The  varieties  catalogued  by  seedsmen  as  suit- 
able for  summer  culture  are  almost  endless,  and  most 
of  them  are  good  enough.  Among  the  standard  sorts 
wc  have  the  Hanson,  Deacon,  Simpson,  Salamander, 
Stubborn  Seeder,  several  Butter  Lettuces,  etc.  Because 
of  our  hut,  dry  season*,  the  Cos  Lettuces  are  less  popu- 
lar in  this  country  than  in  Europe.  The  heads  should 
be  tied  op  and  blanched,  for  the  best  results.  The 
plants  of  drill-sown  Lettuces  should  bo  thinned  early. 
For  home  use  we  leave  them  at  first  only  a  few  inches 
apart,  so  that  they  have  just  room  enough  to  form  little 
heads.  Every  other  plant  may  then  be  taken  out  and 
used  for  the  home  table.  These  little  heads  are  delicious. 
The  remaining  heads  are  left  to  attain  full  size  and  are 
then  used  for  the  table  or  for  market.  If  grown  for 
market  only,  the  plants  are  thinned  to  stand  not  less 
than  5  or  6  inches  apart  from  the  start.  In  due  time 
every  other  plant  can  be  taken  up  for  market,  while  the 
ones  remaining  have  a  chance  to  grow  to  largest  sise 
afterward.  Prom  early  spring  until  along  in  August  we 
sow  a  few  rows  of  these  summer  Lettuces  every  two 
weeks  or  so,  and  thus  try  to  provide  a  continuous  sup- 
ply of  good  heads.  The  demand  may  drop  off  for  a  few 
days,  or  even  weeks,  but  it  is  sure  to  revive.  If  wo  can 


1367.  CurlioE.  or  Orand  Rapids  Lettuce. 


manage  to  have  good  Lettuce  late  in  the  fall  It  will  sel- 
dom go  begging  for  customers. 

Sometimes  we  may  wish  to  raise  seed  of  a  sort  that 
suits  our  purposes.  All  we  have  to  do  Is  to  leave  some 
of  the  plants  in  the  rows,  until  the  larger  part  of  the 
seeds  on  a  plant  have  matured.  The  plant  is  then  cut 
off  near  the  ground  and  exposed  on  a  sheet  to  sun  and 
air  to  dry.  The  seeds  aro  then  to  be  thrashed  out  and 
cleaned.  T.  Ureinxr. 

Lettcce  for  the  Village  Garden  and  Citv  Vahd.- 
The  value  of  Lettuce  for  the  table  depends  largely  upon 
its  being  fresh.  A  very  small  area  may  be  made  to 
produce  an  abundant  supply  foran  ordinary-sized  family. 
The  plant  is  quite  healthy  and  hardy,  when  young  endur- 
ing a  considerable  frost  without  injury.  It  has  few  in- 
sect enemies  and  the  requisites  for  its  successful  culture 
are  few  and  easily  understood.  On  this  account  it  ran 
be  grown  with  greater  *ati«faction  and  profit  on  a  village 
lot,  or  even  in  a  city  hack  yard,  than  ran  most  of  our  (far- 
den  vegetables.  To  produce  it  of  the  best  quality  under 
these  conditions,  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  is 
at  all  dry  and  the  grass  begins  to  start,  a  bit  of  ground 
should  be  well  dressed  with  fine  manure,  puttingon  from 
one-half  a  bushel  to  one  bushel  to  the  square  yard,  and 
then  well  spading  up,  working  in  the  manure  and  mak- 
ing the  bed  aa  One  and  smooth  as  possible.  Make  a 
mark  about  one  Inch  deep,  drop  in  the  seed  at  the 
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rate  of  from  25  to  50  seeds  to  the  foot,  and  cover  with 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  an  inch  of  fine  soil  pressed 
down  with  the  hoe  or  hand.  From  two  feet  to  two  yards 
of  such  row  for  each  member  of  the  family  should  fur- 
nish an  abundance  for  the  time  that  the  product  of  a 
single  planting  is  usable,  and  if  more  than  one  row  is 
planted  they  should  be  about  two  feet  apart.  In  from  15 
to  20  days  Uie  young  plants  should  be  thinned  out  leav- 
ing 8  to  10  to  the  foot,  and  at  the  same  time  a  second  row, 
to  give  a  succession,  should  be  planted.  About  20  days 
later  the  tlrst  row  should  he  re-thinned,  leaving  plants 
from  0  to  12  inches  apart  according  to  the  size  of  the 
variety,  and  a  third  row  planted.  A  fourth  planting  may 
be  mode,  but  Lettuce  planted  as  late  aa  the  time  of  the 
ripening  of  strawberries  is  not  likely  to  do  very  well  un- 
less protected  from  the  nun  and  heat.  A  supply  of  fine 
fall  Lettuce  may  be  secured  if,  In  August  or  early  Sep- 
tember, we  re-mannre  and  spade  the  ground  which  was 
occupied  by  the  tlrst  crop,  and  make  a  trench  some  6  or 
8  inches  deep  and  fill  this  with  water.  When  this  has 
soaked  away,  refill,  and  repeat  this  from  one  to  six 
times,  according  to  the  dryness,  of  the  soil.  Fill  this 
trench  with  flue,  moist,  not  icel  soil,  in  which  make  a 
mark  and  sow  the  seed  aa  In  the  spring.  Cover  the  row 
with  a  foot-wide  board,  and  about  three  days  Inter  put 
some  bricks  under  so  as  to  hold  the  board  about  two 
inches  above  the  soil.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  up 
turn  the  bricks  so  as  to  hold  the  board  about  four  inches 
up.  and  take  it  off  altogether  about  five  o'cloi-k  in  the 
afternoon,  leaving  it  off  until  eight  or  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing. On  cloudy  days  give  more  exposure,  as  the  plants 
develop  until  the  shade  is  entirely  dispensed  with. 
Some  of  the  finest  Lettuce  the  writer  has  ever  seen  was 
grown  In  a  city  yard  by  this  method.    W.  W.  Tract. 

Lettuce  Fokci nh. — Th is  vegetable  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal money  crops  of  the  market  gardener  In  winter.  It 
Is  grown  In  hotbeds  and  hothouses.  The  old  way  is  to 
raise  it  in  hotbeds,  but  since  the  experiments  of  grow- 
ing In  bouses  have  been  so  successful  it  is  grown  mostly 
in  them. 

For  the  first  early  crop  to  be  grown  in  beds  or  houses, 
the  seed  is  sown  in  the  seedhouse  about  August  20,  in 
the  latitude  of  Boston.  By  this  means,  the  Lettuce  will 
be  brought  into  market  the  latter  part  of  October  or  the 
first  of  November,  after  the  frost  has  spoiled  the  out- 
door crop  ;  and  thus  It  often  brings  very  good  prices. 
The  sowing  Is  made  in  a  bed  in  the  house  prepared  for 
the  purpose  with  sterilized  soil,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
fear  of  a  rusty  root  or  mildew  on  the  plants.  The  soil 
should  be  10  inches  deep,  well  moistened  and  beat  up 
very  fine,  with  no  manure  or  fertilizer.  For  every  ounce 
of  seed,  prepare  a  space  ti  feet  square,  raking  off  the  bed 
as  smooth  as  possible.  Sow  the  seed  and  then  sprinkle 
the  bed  with  water.  Then  sift  on  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
of  either  sterilized  or  clean  subsoil,  preferably  the  lat- 
ter. In  about  four  days  the  plantlets  will  appear.  Three 
weeks  from  sowing,  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  trans- 
planting. This  should  be  done  at  the  proper  time,  that 
is,  before  the  plants  become  too  large.  Prepare  the  soil 
the  same  as  for  the  seed-bed.  If  3  inches  of  the  steri- 
lized soil,  or  some  new  soil  that  no  Lettuce  has  been 
grown  in,  can  be  had,  it  will  be  sufficient.  Transplant 
the  Lettuce  4  inches  apart  in  sufficient  quantity  to  set 
out  the  prepared  space.   In  three  or  four  weeks  these 

Cits  will  be  large  enough  to  again  transplant  into  the 
or  house  intended  for  them.  Sterilising  is  done  in  a 
box  5  x  4  feet  and  3  feet  deep,  with  several  punctured 
stoutii  pipes  in  the  bottom.  The  soil  should  heated  to 
200°. 

In  preparing  the  bed  for  the  last  transplanting,  the 
soil  should  bo  well  wet  before  working  and  then  let 
stand  until  the  water  has  all  drained  off,  which  will  be 
in  about  twenty-four  hours.  Now  put  in  stable  manure, 
worked  fine  with  the  tlrst  heat  out  of  it,  which  is  secured 
by  piling  and  overhauling  twice  a  week  for  two  or  three 
weeks  before  using.  Apply  this  prcpnred  manure  about 
3  inches  deep  and  dig  into  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  12  to 
13  inches.  Rake  off  and  mark  with  the  marker  8  inches 
apart.  If  the  soil  is  new  no  sterilization  is  needed,  but 
If  old  would  prefer  about  2  Inches  of  the  top  sterilized 
This  is  done  to  prevent  the  mildew  and  disease  that 
often  comes  from  old,  worn-out  soil. 

If  the  bed  is  properly  prepared  it  will  need  no  water- 
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ing.  If  the  plants  ore  Urge,  they  may  need  to  he  sprinkled 
Immediately  after  Retting  the  last  time.  No  more  water 
is  required  until  they  bpgin  to  mature.  Many  think  that 
the  crop  requires  constant  watering,  but  that  is  wrong, 
liecause  the  roots  will  not  go  down  if  the  top  is  kept 
constantly  wet,  and  a  better  crop  will  be  obtained  if  not 
watered  until  it  begins  to  mature  or  to  head. 

The  kind  of  Lettuce  intended  in  the  above  remurks 
Is  the  head  variety,  called  In  many  sections  the  Bostou 
Lettuce.  This  crop  should  be  ready  to  begin  to  pull  in 
six  or  seven  weeks  from  time  of  last  transplanting. 
According  to  the  previous  statements,  it  has  taken  thir- 
teen weeks  from  seed  to  produce  a  crop.  This  is  start- 
ing in  September  or  October.  Earlier  than  this  the  time 
will  be  one  or  two  weeks  less.  It  is  customary  to  pull 
over  the  bed  once  and  take  out  the  best  ones,  and  then 
give  the  remainder  a  good  welting.  In  about  one  week 
those  left  will  be  fit  to  pull  clean.  After  the  first  trans- 
planting to  4  inches,  it  is  the  surest  way  to  smoke  the 
house  three  nights  in  succession,  once  the  second  week 
and  once  the  third  week.  This  is  done  to  keep  the  plants 
free  from  disease  or  from  the  green-fly  or  louse.  If  it  is 
desired  to  fol  lo  w  with  a  second  crop  of  Lettuce  on  the  same 
hud,  the  plants  must  be  ready  for  the  second  crop  when 
the  first  is  taken  off,  and  thus  lose  no  time  of  the  house. 

In  hotbeds  much  the  sume  course  is  pursued  as  in  the 
house;  sometimes  one  will  succeed  better  than  the  other. 
For  midwinter  the  houses  are  the  lietter,  and  for  late 
upring  the  beds. 

The  best  way  of  heating  the  beds  is  by  the  UBe  of  hot 
■table  manure  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  and 
about  8  inches  of  loam  on  top.  Ten  inches  of  manure, 
hot,  will  hold  for  two  crops  of  Lettuce.  The  first  crop 
will  need  a  little  special  fertiliser.  The  second  crop 
will  require  about  3  inches  of  stable  manure  prepared  as 
for  the  houses.  The  beds  are  prepared  in  the  fall  and 
covered  with  coarse  manure  or  bay  until  wanted.  The 
beds,  after  setting,  are  covered  with  straw  mats  or  shut- 
ters at  night  when  the  temperature  is  below  freezing, 
and  ventilated  by  day  when  it  is  above  60°. 


-at  is  supplied  to  the  houses  by  ste* 
•  controlled  by  ventilation.   The  proper  temper- 
ature for  the  growing  crop  is  10°  at  night  and  10"  by  day. 


perature  i 


For  continuous  crops  through  the  season,  sow  every 
week  enough  seed  to  give  the  plants  required.  One 
ounce  should  produce  5,000  plants.  This  sowing  is  con- 
tinued until  February  1,  which  is  the  time  to  sow  the  seed 
for  the  crop  to  be  set  out  in  the  field.  These  plants  art? 
grown  in  hotbeds  and  hardened  off  before  they  are  set 
out  ;  that  is,  they  are  transplanted  from  seed-bed  to  4 
inches  apart  in  hotbeds,  and  ure  then  taken  up  and 
transplanted  to  the  field.  This  is  a  very  different  variety 
of  Lettuce.  It  will  not  head  in  the  houses,  while  the 
variety  grown  in  the  houses  will  not  grow  in  the  field. 

A  great  improvement  hns  been  made  in  the  varieties 
of  Lettuce.  The  variety  grown  twenty  years  ago  called 
White  Seed  Tcnnisbalt  whs  a  very  tine  Lettuce  and 
would  pack  <i  dozen  to  the  barrel-box  or  10  dozen  to  the 
barrel,  but  the  improved  variety  of  to  day  will  fill  3 
doxen  to  the  barrel-box  and  5  to  G  dozen  to  the  barrel. 
Tli<-  new  variety  is  called  the  New  Hothouse  Lettuce, 
and  will  grow  in  beds  just  as  well  as  in  the  house. 

Experiments  mode  with  the  electric  light  have  been 
very  successful.  It  not  only  hastens  I  he  time  of  grow- 
ing, but  also  Improves  the  size  and  <|\i«llly  of  the  head. 
The  writer  estimates  that  the  light  increases  the  size 
and  quality  10  percent  and  hastens  the  time  of  growth 
1.1  per  cent.  This  Is  by  the  use  of  arc  lights  over  the 
houses  by  night.  This  could  not  be  practiced  on  hot- 
beds, because  they  are  covered  by  night.  Hetween  the 
first  of  November  and  the  tirst  of  March  the  days  are 
very  short  and  the  nights  very  long,  so  that  the  electric 
light  increases  the  length  of  the  day,  and  when  applied 
it  has  the  same  effect  as  the  longer  days  of  spring  have 
upon  the  growth  of  crops. 

The  Lettuce,  when  prepared  for  market.  Is  pulled, 
then  washed,  and  for  the  Boston  market  is  put  in  boxes 
of  3  dozen  each  and  sold  at  wholesale  by  the  box.  The 
smaller  heads  arc  packed  t  dozen  in  each  box  and  are 
usually  sold  per  box  for  about  one-half  the  3-dozen  size. 
When  packing  for  other  markets,  as  New  York.  Phila- 
delphia, Washington  or  Chicago,  it  is  packed  in  cases 
that  will  hold  a  barrel.   These  cases  have  a  partition  in 


the  center,  so  that  the  Lettuce  when  packed  will  not 
ail  fall  to  one  end  should  the  cases  be  roughly  handled. 
The  expense  of  sending  a  case  from  Boston  to  New 
York  is  £}  cts.,  to  Philadelphia  50  cts.,  and  to  Chicago 
75  cts. 

The  crop  from  the  South  has  affected  our  sale*  very 
much  in  the  midwinter,  but  the  climate  seems  to  have 
changed  in  thai  locality  so  that  it  is  in  our  fa\or.  for  of 
late  years  they  have  cold  weather  there  two  or  three 
times  each  season,  thus  giving  us  the  market.  Our 
Lettuce  is  far  superior  to  theirs  and  of  a  different 
variety.  They  have  named  theirs  the  Big  Boston.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  name  of  Boston  is  very  popular  in 
the  Lettuce  market.  This  inferior  lettuce  coming  from 
the  South  is  packed  in  baskets. 

There  is  a  disease  of  Lettuce  called  by  some  a  "  bum/ 
but  this  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  a  disease  coming  more 
from  a  diseased  root  or  a  cold  soil,  because  it  develops 
most  when  there  Is  but  very  little  sun,  and  lea»t  «beo 
there  Is  most  sun;  and  If  the  plant  Is  examined  thrre 
will  be  found  a  diseased  root.  Here  the  benefit  of  the 
new  or  sterilized  soil  is  very  apparent.  The  use  of  »tenl 
ized  soil  is  of  much  more  lienetlt  than  the  electiic  light, 
because  if  the  plant  is  diseased  no  light  will  cure  it  and 
no  crop  can  be  successful  with  diseased  plants.  Prepar- 
ing the  soil  by  wetting  thoroughly  liefore  transplanting 
is  one  of  the  great  secrets  in  successful  growing  of  Let- 
tuce, and  heating  the  water  to  a  high  temperature  is  alxi 
very  beneficial.    It  lessens  disease. 

The  price  at  which  Lettuce  can  be  grown  at  a  profit 
Is  a  question  very  difficult  to  answer,  but  by  the  " 
made  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  Boston 
Gardeners'  Association  it  was  decided  that  for 
winter  crop  the  Lettuce  must  be  sold  at  50  cts. 
to  return  any  profit  to  the  grower.     \y_  \y  j^^-^^ 

LEUCADENDBON  (Greek,  n-hitr  trtt).  Prottd<,<* 
This  genus  includes  the  celebrated  Silver  Tree  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  (see  Fig.  12G8),  which  has  a  striking 
and  unique  habit.  Its  Ivs. 
ore  densely  covered  with 
white  silky  hairs.  This 
tree  grows  wild  only  on 
Table  Mountain.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury it  was  considered  of 
great  importance  for  fire- 
wood. It  is  said  to  grow 
poorly  away  from  the 
Cape,  except  in  S.  Calif., 
where  it  generally  dots 
well  outdoors.  It  is  also 
rarely  cult,  in  the  East  In 
tubs,  being  protected  in  a 
cool  greenhouse  during 
winter  and  placed  on  the 
lawn  in  summer.  The  Sil- 
ver Tree  attains  30  ft.  at 
the  Cape.  The  trees  are 
practically  male  and  fe- 
male, the  fis.  being  di- 
o-<-ious  by  abortion. 
The  female  tree  is  cult., 
being  prop,  by  seeds  im- 
ported from  the  Cape.  The 
young  seedlings  are  very 
dilTicult  to  raise.  There  is  no 

since  Meisner"s  in  DC.Prod.  Vol.  It,  1£,V..  but  the  genu* 
will  be  reviewed  in  a  forthcoming  volume  of  FVra 
Cripcnsia. 

argentenm.  R.Br.  Fig.  12T.8.  Branches  densely  leafy: 
Ivs.  sessile,  3-6  in.  long.  in.  wide,  callous  and  bUfk 
Ish  at  the  apex,  lanceolate,  acute,  silvery  white  and  silk>  : 
Involucres  spreading,  longer  than  the  globular  head  of 
lis. :  nut  ventricose,  turgid,  wingless,  the  »  hole  s»y]e  ar>d 
calvx  persisting  with  it.  obovatc.  U.K.  11!:979.  V.S:2£!. 

LEUC&NA  (probably  from  Greek.  Iruk»*.  white;  re- 
ferring to  the  fls.  l.  IjfgumiHiUir.  This  includes  a  trve 
known  in  S.  Fla.  as  the  White  Popinoc,  a  rapid  grower, 
with  acacia-like  foliage  and  whitish  fls.  It  is  also  rutt. 
in  S.  Calif.    The  genus  has  about  9  sptcies,  found  is 


of  this  genu* 
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Mexico,  Guatemala,  Peru,  and  Pacific  islands,  but  /.. 
glanca  is  found  in  the  tropics  of  both  worlds.  It  grow* 
wild  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  western  Texas.  The  trees 
and  shrubs  of  this  genus  bare  the  habit  of  Acacia,  but 
belong  to  the  Mimosa  tribe,  which  is  characterized  by 
stamens  10 or  less,  {ienerie  characters  are:  calyx  1 5-den- 
tate  :  stamens  10,  not  glandular:  pod  broadly  linear, 
stalked,  flat-compressed,  chartaccous,  2-valved  :  seeds 
compressed.  Araeia  triehodes  is  L.  trichodet,  Benth., 
but  it  is  not  in  the  trade. 

glades.  Bcnih.  (Aritia  trondbta,  Willd.  A.glaitea, 
Moench).  Spineless:  branches  and  petioles  powdery: 
pinna?  4-8-palred :  lfts.  10-20-paired,  oblong  linear,  glau- 
cous below:  pod  5-6  in.  long. 

LEDCHTENBEHOIA  (after  Prince  Leuchtenberg). 
Cacla'cea.  Aoave  Cactcb.  Stems  in  age  forming  a  trunk 
2  in.  or  more  in  diam.,  by  the  shedding  of  the  lower  tuber- 
eles:  tubercles  triangular-acuminate,  spreading,  2—4  in. 


1269.  Leuchtenbercla  prindpis  (X  %). 
(Adapted  from  Botsnlral  Magazine.) 


long,  %-3i  In.  wide,  with  twisted  papery  spines:  fls.  fun- 
nelform,  widely  expanded,  borne  near  the  apex  of  young 
tubercles:  fr.  gray,  ovate-elliptical,  1  in.  long,  covered 
with  scales  and  crowned  by  the  persistent  flower:  seeds 
dark  brown,  minutely  lulx-rculate.  Only  1  aperies, 
closely  related  to  Kchinoractus,  but  of  remarkably  differ- 
ent form.  The  plant  is  readily  grown  in  the  manner  of 
Echinocactus  aud  Mamillaria. 

principis.  Hook.  A  Fisch.    Pig.  1269.    Radial  spines 
the  central  one  usuallr  solitarv,  longer,  sometimes 
8  in.  long:  fla.  yellow.  B.M.4393.  A.U.  11:464. 

Katharine  Bka.ndeoee. 

LEUCOCRtNUM  (Greek,  trhitr  lily).  Lillactn.  Sand 
Lii.y  of  Colorado.  A  hardy  bulbous  plant  growing  a  few 
inches  high,  with  narrow  foliage  and  clusters  of  pure 
white,  fragrant  lis.  borne  Just  above  the  ground  in  early 
spring.  The  fls.  are  funnel-shaped,  having  a  slender 
tube  2-4  In.  long,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  6  lobes,  each  \-\  M  in.  long. 
They  are  borne  in  clusters  of  4-many  fls.,  and  maintain  a 
•urcession  for  several  weeks.  They  should  be  desirable 


for  edging  walks  and  bulb  beds.  They  have  a  deep-stated 
rhizome  and  fleshy  roots.  The  bulbs  are  procurable 
from  Colorado  and  California,  either  as  collected  or  nur- 
sery-grown stock.  The  genus  has  only  one  species.  It 
belongs  to  an  anomalous  group,  characterized  bv  almost 
total  lack  of  stem  anil  fls.  solitary  or  clustered  among 
the  radical  Ivs.  Prom  the  other  members  of  this  group 
it  is  distinguished  by  the  Ivs.  not  2-ranked,  and  an  in- 
definite number  of  ovules  in  each  locule.  Perianth  seg- 
ments narrowly  lanceolate,  persistent:  stamens  6:  style 
persistent,  slightly  3-lobed. 

montanum,  Nutt.  Sand  Lilt  of  Colorado.  Lvs.  8-12or 
more,  flat,  rather  thick,  4-8  In.  long,  1-3  lines  wide: 
pedicels  in-  long.  j  tj  Cowen. 

LEDCOJDM  i name  explained  below).  Also  written 
Leueoium.  AmarytlidAcea.  Snowplakb.  The  Snow- 
flakes  are  hardy  bulbous  plants  growing  a  foot  or  less 
high  and  bearing  dainty,  nodding,  6-parted  fls.,  which 
are  white,  tipped  with  green,  yellow,  or  a  tinge  of  red. 
They  are  less  popular  than  Snowdrops  (Qalanthus),  to 
which  they  are  closely  related,  and  have  larger  lis.,  with 
all  the  segments  of  equal  size.  There  are  8  species,  na- 
tives of  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  region.  4  of  which 
are  cult.  Perianth-tube  none;  segments  ovate  or  oblong. 
Baker,  Handbook  of  the  Amaryllidca?,  1888.  The  name 
Leurojura  was  given  by  Linnaeus,  but  he  did  not  explain 
the  application.  The  old  Greek  name.  Ltucoian,  was  given 
by  Tbeopbrastus  to  a  plant  now  supposed  to  be  a  cruci- 
fer,  like  some  stock  or  wallflower.  Ltueoion  Is  from 
hukos,  shining,  white,  and  ion,  violet.  Snowflakes  ap- 
pear about  the  same  time  as  white  violets,  and  some- 
times have  a  delicate  odor,  resembling  that  of  the  violet, 
but  the  form  of  Uie  fls.  is  very  different.  Por  culture, 
see  Bulbs. 

a.  Blooming  in  JIareh. 
vernum,  Linn.  Spkino  Snowpuakk.  Bulb  globose, 
K-l  in.  in  diameter:  lvs.  strap-shaped,  finally  6-9  in. 
long,  4-6  lines  wide:  scape  %-l  ft.  long,  usually  1-fld.: 
perianth  segments  white,  tipped  green  :  seeds  with  s> 
pale,  membranous  coat  and  conspicuous  strophlole. 
Central  Eu.,  France  to  Bosnia  and  Tyrol.  B.M.46.  G.U. 
II.  11: 399;  21: 341;  23:341.  P.O. 5:47.  Gn.23.  p.335,and 
29,  p.  607.    V.  8:69.    Var.  Carpi thi cum,  Herb.,  has 

rerlanth  segments  tipped  yellow.    B.  M.  1993.    J.  H. 
II.  32:  169.  G.M.  39:  103.   A  choice  form,  usually  bear- 
ing 2-4  fls. 

AA.  Blooming  in  April  and  May. 
aestlvum,  Linn.  Si-mmer  Sxowflake.  Bulb  ovoid, 
1-1'  i  In.  In  diameter:  lvs.  strap-shaped,  1-1 S  ft.  long: 
scape  I  ft.  long,  4-8  fid.:  perianth  segments  white, 
tipped  green:  seeds  with  a  black,  hard-shelled  coat  and 
no  strophlole.  Blooms  end  of  April  and  beginning  of 
May.  Central  and  S.  Eu.  Mn.  9:45.  P.O.  1:7.  V.  3:342 
and  8:70. 

palchellum.  Salish.,  differs  from  L.  a>*livnm  by  Its 
smaller  fls.  and  capsule,  narrower  Ivs.  and  fls.  afortnlglit 
earlier.  Sardinia  and  Balearic  Isles. 

AAA.  Blooming  in  autumn. 

autumn  ale,  Linn.  (Aei$  MiMN  nilit,  Salisb.).  Au- 
ttmn  Ssowplakb.  Bulb  globose,  %  in.  in  diameter:  Ivs. 
thread-like,  usually  produced  after  the  fls.:  scape  very 
slender,  3-9  In.  long,  1-3-fld.:  perianth  segments  white, 
tinged  with  red:  stamens  half  as  long  as  segments. 
Portugal  and  Morocco  to  Ionian  Islands.  B.M.  960.— 
Not  satisfactory  everywhere. 

roseum,  Martin.    Bulb  globose,  In.  In  dlam.: 

peduncle  shorter  and  usually  1-fld.:  perianth  segments 

in.  long,  rose-red,  oblanceolate:  stamens  X  in.  long. 
Corsica.  — Usually  difficult  to  grow,  and  little  known 
horticulturally.  j.  >f.  Gerabd  and  \V.  M. 

LEUCOPHYLLUM  (Greek,  irj.i7«  leaf).  Srrophitlarii- 
eta;.  This  includes  a  rare  shrub  from  southern  Texas, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  covered  beneath  with  silvery 
white  wool.  It  has  showy  violet-purple,  bell-shaped  fls. 
an  Inch  across,  borne  In  spring.  In  cultivation  it  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  1890,  at  Augusta,  Oa.,  with  P.J. 
Berckmans.  It  is  now  cult,  in  8.  Fla.,  and  deserves  cnl 
tiration  everywhere  in  the  South.  According  to  C.  S. 
Sargent,  "There  is  no  shrub  of  the  desert  portions  of 
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the  valley  of  tho  lower  Rio  Grande  more  generally  dis- 
tributed, and  certainly  there  is  not  one  of  them  which 
more  delights  the  traveler  In  the  early  spring  months, 
when  the  large,  violet-purple  flowers  of  this  plant 
heighten  the  effect  of  its  brilliant  silvery  foliage." 
(O.K.  3:  488.) 

Leucophyllum  has  only  2  species.  Lvs.  all  alternate, 
ovate  or  obovate  :  calyx  5-cut ;  corolla  tube  broad  and 
short ;  lobes  !>,  rounded  ;  stamens  4,  didynamous,  in- 
cluded, fixed  at  the  base  of  the  corolla:  ovary  2 -celled; 
ovules  numerous:  capsule  2-valved :  seeds  oblong. 

Texannm,  Benth.  Loose-growing,  straggling  shrub, 
4  or  5  ft.  high  in  the  wild.  8-10  ft.  high  in  cult.  Lvs. 
H-l  in.  long,  obovate:  fls.  axillary,  slightly  hairy  within. 
O.F.  3:489. 

LEUCOSTEGIA  (Greek,  vhite  roof;  alluding  to  the 
lndusia).  Polypodiacecs.  A  small  genus  of  Indian  ferns 
allied  to  Davallla,  with  a  small,  narrow,  thin  indusium 
attached  by  Its  base,  with  the  apex  and  sides  free.  The 
leaves  are  mostly  tri-quadripinnate.  For  cult.,  see 
Davallia. 

parvula,  Wallieh.  Roots  tocks  wide-creeping,  scaly: 
lvs.  nearly  sessile,  deltoid,  less  than  1  in.  long,  half  as 
wide,  usually  triplnnate.  Singapore  and  Borneo. 

L.  M.  Underwood. 

LEOCdTHOE  (Greek  mythological  name;  daughter  of 
Nereus).  Kricdcea.  Including  Agarista.  Ornamental 
low  evergreen  shrubs,  with  alternate,  sbort-petioled, 
usually  serrate  lvs.  and  with  white,  rarely  pink  or  scar- 
let, usually  nodding  lis.,  in  terminal  or  axillary  racemes, 
appearing  mostly  in  spring.  The  S.  American  species, 
which  are  very  rare  in  cultivation,  though  they  surpass 
the  other  In  beauty  of  the  fls.,  are  hardy  only  South, 
while  the  other  species  can  be  grown  as  far  north  as 
Mass.  and  western  N.  Y..  the  evergreen  ones  in  sheltered 
positions  or  with  slight  protection  during  the  winter. 
They  are  very  handsome  for  borders  of  shrubberies  or 
as  undergrowth  in  upon  woods.  They  thrive  best  in 
somewhat  moist,  peaty  or  sandy  soil,  and  prefer  shaded 
or  partly  shaded  situations,  but  also  grow  in  full  sun  if 
tho  soil  is  not  too  dry.  Prop,  usually  by  seeds  sown  in 
peaty,  sandy  soil  in  pans  or  boxes  In  spring,  and  treated 
like  those  of  Axalea  or  Rhododendron ;  also  by  layers  or 
division  ;  the  evergreen  species  grow  from  cuttings 
under  glass  In  late  summer,  but  root  rather  slowly. 
About  35  species  in  N.  and  S.  America,  Madag.,  Himal. 
and  Japan,  formerly  often  united  with  Andromeda.  Lvs. 
evergreen  or  deciduous :  Ms.  in  axillary  or  terminal 
racemes  ;  calyx  5 -parted,  imbricate  ;  corolla  ovate  or 
cylindrical;  stamens  10;  anthers  obtuse  or  2-pointed  at 
the  apex :  capsule  separating  into  5  valves ;  seeds  minute, 
Irregular.  Most  of  the  allied  genera  differ  by  the  valvate 
calyx,  and  Chamiedaphne  by  the  valves  of  the  capsule 
separating  into  2  layers,  the  inner  one  10-valved. 

A.  Lvs.  evergreen  :  racemes  axillary,  sometimes  clus- 
tered, shorter  than  the  lis. 
B.  Racemes  dense,  tensile,  mnnyfld.:  pith  of 
branches  solid. 

axillaris,  Don  ( A  ndrdmeda  axillaris.  Lam.).  Shrub, 
to  5  ft.,  with  spreading  and  usually  recurving  branches, 
puberulous  when  young :  lvs.  with  short  pubescent 
petioles,  oval  to  oblong-lanceolate,  shortly  acuminate, 
Hrrrulate  toward  (lie apex,  glossy  above,  pale  and  sparsely 
pubeseent  beneath  when  young,  2-4  in.  long:  racemes 
1-2  in.  long:  sepsis  broadly  ovate;  corolla  white,  usually 
greenish  In  hud.  '»in.  long.  April,  May.  Va.  to  Kla.  and 
Ala.  —  Var.  longildlla,  Pursh.  Lvs.  linear-lanceolate. 
U.M.  2357. 

Citetbei,  Gray.  To  6  ft.,  similar  to  the  former,  with 
glabrous,  slender  and  moro  arching  branches  :  lvs. 
longer-petioled,  ovate-lanceolate  to  lanceolate,  ciliately 
appressod-serrate,  flossy  above,  usually  liirht  green 
beneath,  glabrous.  3-7  in.  long:  racemes  larger:  sepals 
narrower;  corolla  over  '-« in.  lonir,  white,  usunllv  reddish 
In  bud.  April,  May.  Va.  to  (la.  D.M.  1955.  L.B.C. 
14:1320.—  This  species  Is  handsomer  than  the  former, 
and  also  somewhat  hardier:  lvs.  and  n.-buds  assume 
a  beautiful  purple  hue,  late  in  fall  which  is  retained 
through  the  winter. 
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BB.  Racemes  pcduncled,  with  rather  fete,  slender- 
ptdictlltd  fit.:  pith  la 
acuminata,  Don  {£>.  populifolia,  Dipp.  Andr&mrdj 
acuminata ,  Ait.).  Shrub,  to  12  ft.,  with  spreading 
branches  :  lvs.  sbort-petioled,  ovate-lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate, entire  or  obscurely  serrulate,  glabrous,  2-4  to. 
long  :  pedicels  aa  long  as  corolla  :  calyx  very  short  ; 
corolla  cylindrical,  over  Mn.  long.  June.  S.  C.  to  Kla. 

AA.  Lvs.  deciduous:  racemes  mostly  terminal,  struma1 . 
longer  than  the  lvs.  (Subgenus  £ubotrys.) 
racemdfR,  Gray  {Andr6meda  racembsa.  Linn.  L.  spi 
edta,  Don.  Lybnia  racembsa,  Don).  Shrub,  to  10  ft., 
with  mostly  ereejrbranches:  lvs.  oblong  to  ovate,  acute, 
serrulate,  pubeseent  beneath,  at  least  on  the  veins, 
1-3  in.  long:  racemes  erect.  2-4  In.  long:  corolla  cylin- 
drical, Sin.  long.  April-June.  Mass.  to  Kla.  and  La. 
Em.  423. 

XWftrva,  Gray.    Similar  to  the  last,  but  lower  and 

more  spreading:  lvs.  elliptic-ovate  to  elliptic-lanceolate, 
acuminate  :  racemes  spreading  and  recurved  :  capsule 
depressed  and  strongly  lobed.  April-June.  Va.  to  Ala 
G.F.  9:225.  —  It  grows  in  drier  situations,  but  otherwise 
it  is  not  superior  to  the  former ;  the  foliage  of  both 
assumes  a  splendid  scarlet  color  in  fall. 

L.  Darisiaf.  Torr.  Evergreen  shrub,  to  5  ft. :  Irs.  oblong.  oV 
tuse,  crenately  serrulate:  racemes  slender,  many  flU.,  eltutcrad 
In  terminal  panicles.  May,  June,  (ialif.  B.M.  6247.—  L.  Grast- 
dna.  Maxim.  Half  ■  evergreen  :  Irs.  large,  broadly  oral.  Bp- 
pressed  pilose  i  raoemes  terminal,  slender :  fl».  rather  smaiL 
June.  Japan.—  L.  mtriUblui  DC.  (Agariata  neril  folia.  Don  I. 
Kvcrgroen.  glabrous  shrub,  with  ovate-oblong,  acuminate  In. 
and  bright  scarlet  fls.  in  erect,  slender  raceme*  at  l  he  end  of  las 
branches.  Hratil.  It.  M.  *rm.  —  L.  puUkra.  DC.  (Agarnts 
palrhrn.  Don).  Erergreen  shrub, 3  ft.  or  mure  high,  glabrmu- 
lv».  ovate,  mnrronate,  about  1  in.  long:  lis.  white,  in  spreading, 
pedunoled.sleuderrnreines.  much  longer  than  the  lvs.  Carv-as. 
fa  M.tJU  -  L.populUbli*.  Dipp  -  L  acuminata,^  main  lut. 

Alfred  Res  d  sr. 

Leueolhof  Catesbai  is  one  of  our  most  ornaments! 
and  popular  hardy  broad-leaved  sferubby  evergreens.  It 
is  used  for  massing  in  connection  with  Rhododendrons. 
Kalmias,  etc.,  serving  as  a  base  for  these  taller  varie- 
ties. The  shiny  dark  green  leaves  are  borne  with  rr<u 
larity  on  a  recurved  stem  often  2-3  ft.  long,  and  some- 
times coloring  brilliant  bronxe  and  claret  shades  in 
autumn  when  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
Leucothoo  sprays  are  largely  used*by  florists  in  making 
up  designs  and  In  connection  withXJklax  leaves,  usually, 
however,  in  the  more  informal  pieces.  They  were  intro- 
duced to  the  trade  about  1890.  The  fragrant  flowers  are 
in  the  leaf  axils,  borne  along  the  stem  in  early  spring, 
and  are  usually  conspicuous,  considering  the  fact  that 
the  leaves  are  persistent.  It  is  this  graceful  evergreen 
spray  effect,  with  the  good  color  and  dense  habit,  that 
makes  lyeucothot'  so  desirable  aa  a  plant  for  massing, 
and  also  the  fact,  perhaps,  that  it  is  fairly  easy  to  trans- 
plant. Seeds  are  produced  freely,  and  can  be  sown  in 
sphagnum  moss  and  sand  under  glass,  as  Rhododen 
drons  and  Axaleas  are  grown,  pricked  off  in  flats  and 
planted  outdoors  in  early  spring,  when  the  plants  are  s 
few  inches  high.  LeuVothoe"  is  also  propagated  by  di 
vision,  undergro/ind  runners  and  cuttings,  the  latter 
being  plunged  in  sand  on  the  bench  and  given  moderate 
bottom  heat/  It  is  usually  collected,  however,  in  its  na- 
tive habitat,  in  small  plants,  transplanted  to  nursery  rows 
and  grown  for  several  seasons,    Harlan  P.  Kelset. 

LEVERW00D.  Ostrya  rirginica. 

LEV18TICUM  (a  modification  of  n  name  given  by 
Dioscorides  to  some  umbelliferous  plant  I.  Imtxllitinr. 
Lovaoe  is  a  plant  grown  for  its  aromatic  seeds,  which 
are  used  in  confectionary.  The  leaf-stalks  were  for 
merly  blanched  and  eaten  like  celery.  It  is  a  tall,  hardy 
perennial  herb,  with  large,  2-3 times  divided  radical  Irs. 
The  plant  may  he  propagated  by  seed  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe,  but  when  plants  are  already  established  root-di- 
vision is  less  troublesome  and  risky.  Division  msy  be 
made  in  the  autumn,  but  better  in  the  spring.  The  di 
vided  plants  and  the  seedlings,  when  2  or  3  in.  tall, 
should  be  set  in  checks  3  ft.  apart  in  deep,  rich  soil. 
When  well  established  the  plants  remain  profitable  fi>r 
many  years,  demanding  but  little  attention.  The  genus 
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has  only  one  ■peeled,  and  I*  diatimruished  by 
tbe  bracts  of  it*  involucel  grown  together. 

officinale,  Koch.  Lovaoe.  Tall :  Ivs.  dark  green, 
shining  ;  segments  wedged  shaped  at  the  base,  cut  to- 
ward the  apex:  0a.  yellow:  seeds  3-ribbed,  hollow  and 
boat-shaped  on  one  side,  convex  on  the  other.  8.  Eu. 

LEWlBIA  (after  Meriwether  Lewis,  of  the  famous 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  across  the  continent  to  the 
t'acifie  in  1804).  Portulaeacta:  The  Bittkk  root,  L. 
rrdiviva,  is  an  odd  and  interesting  plant.  It  has  a 
thick-branched  root :  Ivs.  like  a  Portulaca,  fleshy  and 
linear,  and  handsome  lis.  borne  3  or  4  in.  above  ground. 
The  Its.  are  1-2  in.  across,  rosy,  varying  to  white,  red  or 
purplish,  with  8—14  petals.  The  plant  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  in  the  East,  and  is  desirable  for  rockeries, 
ucetling  perfect  drainage,  a  sunny  position  and  careful 
watering  while  in  flower.  One  of  tlio*e  perennials  that 
should  be  planted  in  groups  for  best  effect,  and  also  as 
*  precaution  to  prevent  loss  by  oversight  in  careless 
wealing  daring  flowerless  period. 

The  starchy  root  is  dug  by  the  Indiana  in  spring,  and 
eaten.  The  bark  is  ordinarily  very  bitter,  but  at  flower- 
ing time  it  is  said  to  slip  off  easily,  and  the  root  when 
boiled  has  little  of  the  bitter  taste.  The  roots  from 
which  the  plant  was  described  showed  signs  of  life  after 
being  in  the  herbarium  for  several  years.  Pursh  planted 
them,  and  they  grew  for  a  vear.  This  event  suggested 
the  name  rerfirira.  The  line  fls.  flgured  in  B.M.  5395 
nme  from  a  root  which  had  been  immersed  in  boiling 
water  in  order  to  make  an  herbarium  specimen.  The 
root  is  called  spatnlum  or  spatluiu  by  the  Indians.  The 
Ijewia  and  Clark  expedition  was  planned  in  the  bouse 
<>f  Bernard  M'Mahon,  i>n  early  American  horticulturist. 
(See  M'MnhoH  |.  A  full  account  of  this  plant  is  given 
by  Paillenx  and  Bois  in  Le  Potager  d'un  Curieux;  also 
in  B.H.  1892,  p.  298.  Uenerlc  characters  are:  sepals 5-g, 
persistent;  stamens  numerous:  style  0-8- parted:  cap- 
sule eireumscisslle.  The  genus  has  2  species. 

redivlva,  Pursh.  Fls.  June-Aug.  Wash,  and  Calif,  to 
Nov.  B.M.  0393.  R.U.1892,  p.  298.  V.  2:306.  Mn.  2,  p. 

J.  Woodward  Maxmixo  and  W.  M. 


LIATRIS  (a  name  of  unknown  derivation).  Com- 
pitiU*.  Blaxino  Star.  Button  Snarbroot.  A  genus 
of  hardy  perennials,  confined  to  eastern  and  southern 
N.  America.  Fifteen  or  more  species  have  been  recog- 
nised, all  of  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  wild-flower 
border.  The  most  showy  are  L.  elegans  and  L.  pyenot- 
tachya.  All  produce  their  flowers  in  wand-like  spikes 
or  racemes,  the  petalold  coloring  of  the  involucral  bracts 
often  adding  to  the  effect  of  the  usually  bright  rose-red 
or  purple  flowers.  Their  flowers  are  produced  in  late 
summer  and  autumn.  They  multiply  by  offsets  from 
tbelr  conn-like  base,  or  may  be  grown  from  seed,  which 
should  be  sown  in  autumn.  They  will  grow  and  pro- 
duce Mowers  in  poorer  soil  than  most  garden  plants,  but 
thrive  best  in  good,  rich  garden  soil,  and  require  no 
special  care.   When  grouped  in  masses  they  give  best 


AA.  Bracts  of  involucre  obtuse. 
h.  Beadt  hemispherical.  '{-I  in.  broad, 
and  pednneltd. 
searidsa,  Willd.  Stem  stout,  1-5  ft.  high:  lower  Ivs. 
vpatulate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  4-6  in.  long,  %  in.  wide; 
upper  narrowly  lanceolate:  heads  large,  numerous.  In 
a  relatively  loose  spike;  involucral  bracts  often  tinged 
with  purple:  fls.  purple:  pappus  bristles  minutely  bar- 
bellate.  Throughout  the  U.  8.  and  Can.,  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mts.  B.M.  1709.  B.R.  7:590  and  20:1654.  G.  C. 
111.14:593.  D.27I.  P. M.  5 :27  { a*  //.  boreal  is ) .  —  Next  to 
L.  elegant  and  pyenottachga.  perhaps  the  most  desir- 
able species  for  ornamental  purposes. 

mm.  Beads  oblong.  J-t  fines  broad,  t-U-floKtrtd. 
c.  Bracts  not  punctate. 
D.  Heads  sessile. 
t  pi  cat*,  Willd.    Stem  stout,  rather  tall,  2-5  ft.,  and 
very  leafy:  Ivs.  all  linear,  the  lower  larger  and  broader 
than  the  upper,  which  are  gradually  reduced  to  the 
linear-subulate  bract*  of  the  spike:  head*  8-13  fid., 
in.  long,  closely  sessile,  and  forming  a 


from  6-12  In.  long;  involucral  bracts  rounded  obtuse, 
with  usually  purplish  margins.  In  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  states,  from  Mas*,  to  La.  B.M.  1411. 

Var.  montana.  Gray  (L.  pumlla,  Lodd.).  Fig.  1270. 
Lower.  10-20  In.  high :  Ivs.  broader,  the  lower  ones  K-% 
In.  broad,  and  obtuse  at  apex  : 
spike  proportionately  short  and 
heads  larger.  Va.  and  N.  Car., 
In  the  mountains.  L.B.C.  2:147. 

DD.  Htadt  distinctly  pedi- 
cel led. 

K.  Lrt.  oblong- lanceolate,  rela- 
tively short. 

gracilis,  Pursh  ( L.  pauciflos- 
cutdsa,  Nutt.  L.  laneeolala, 
Bertol).  Stem  slender,  1-3  ft. 
high:  lower  Ivs.  oblong- lanceo- 
late, upon  distinct  petioles,  up- 
per reduced  to  small  linear 
bracts :  heads  In  a  loose  raceme, 
3-5-fld.;  bracts  of  tho  Involncre 
few  and  rather  loose.  Georgia, 
Ala.  and  Fla. 

■R.  Lrt.  attenuate-linear,  the 

radical  8-1*  in.  long. 
tenuifolia,  Nutt.  [L.  Utvlgita, 
Nutt.).  Stem  slender,  2-4  ft. 
high:  Ivs.  without  distinction 
of  blade  and  petiole,  only  a  line 
or  two  wide  :  heads  in  a  strict 
raceme,  a  foot  or  more  long, 
about  5-fld. :  pappus  strongly 
barbellato.  N.  Car.  to  Fla. 

cc.  Bract t  punctate:  heads 
peduneled. 

graminifolia,  Pursh.  Stem 
comparatively  slender,  2-3  ft. 
high :  Ivs.  ciliate  toward  the 
base,  with  scattered  hispid 
hairs:  spike  less  dense,  often 
becoming  racemose :  head  X 
In.  long ;  bract*  of  Involucre 
punctate,  rounded  at  the  apex. 
Atlantic  states,  Va.  to  Fla. 

aa.  Bracts  of  involucre  acute  or 

mucrvnate. 
B.  Htadt  15-eO-fld. ,  cy lindrica  I 
or  turbinate. 

0.  Bracts  with  lanceolate, 
spreading,  rigid  tipt. 

squarrtsa, Willd.  Stem  stoat. 
6-20  In.  high:  Ivs.  linear  and 
rigid,  tho  lower  elongated  and 
grass-like :  spike  variable  in 
length,  bearing  few  to  many 
heads,  the  larger  heads  1  in. 
long;  Involucral  bracts  lanceo- 
late, rigid,  and  usually  bearing  pointed  tips,  squarrose. 
Eastern  U.  8.,  as  far  west  a*  Neb.  and  Tex.  B.R.  11: 
948  is  var.  Intermedia  of  this  species. 

cc.  Bracts  with  closely  apprested,  mucrouate  tipt. 

cyllndracea,  Mlchx.  Stem  1  ft.  high:  Iva.  and  spike 
as  in  last  species:  heads  few.  16-20  fid.;  bracts  of  in- 
volucre abruptly  mucronate.  Upper  Can.  to  Minn,  and 
Mo. 

Heads  3-6-fld.,  oblong  or  nnrrowly  eampanulatt. 
c.  Inner  bracts  much  longer  than  the  fit. 

Willd.   8tem  2-3  ft.:  Ivs.  linear,  the  upper 
soon  reflexeil:  spike  dense  and  wand-like.  3-20  in.  long: 
heads  H  in.  long;  inner  involucral  bract*  prolonged 
into  spreading,  petalold  appendages,  which  surpass  the 
'pappus.  Va.,  to  Fla.  and  Tex.  B.R.  4:267. 
cc.  Inner  bracts  not  longer  than  the  fit. 
Pappus  bristles  very  plumose:  bracts  oppressed. 
Hook.  Stem  stout.  10-30  in.  high:  Ivs.  and 
and  rigid:  spike  long  and 


1570. 
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wand  like,  dense  and  leafy:  head*  4-6  (Id.,  %  In.  long; 
bracts  of  involucre  oblong,  rather  abruptly  cuspidate, 
cili:itc  on  it*  margins:  pappus  plumose.  Saskatchewan 
and  Minn,  to  Tex.  and  Mm. 

DD.  Pappus  bristles  merely  barbellate. 
E.  I  nrolucral  bracts  spreading. 
pyenostachya,  Mirhx.  Stem  stout,  3-5  ft.  high:  Its. 
crowded  throughout,  the  lower  laucoolatc,  the  upper 
narrowly  linear:  spike  densely  flowered.  5-18  in.  long: 
headsabout  in.  long,  all  sessile;  involucre  with  aquar- 
rose  tips  acute,  purplish :  pappus  copious,  minutely  bar- 
bellate. 111.  and  la.,  to  Ark.  and  Tex.  K.H.  1883:324. 
(in.  55:1217.  — One  of  the  choicest  and  boldest  species. 

EC.  Involucral  bracts  oppressed. 
Chapmanil,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Stem  a  foot  or  two  high, 
strict  and  rigid:  Ivs.  short,  the  lower  oblong-linear,  the 
upper  small  and  awl-shaped:  spike  densely  flowered, 
often  1  ft.  long:  heads  about  3-fld.:  fls.  large'  for  the 
size  of  the  head:  pappus  grayish,  the  bristles  minutely 
barbellate,  about  lA  in.  long.  Fla.      \y.W,  Rowlee. 

LIBBRTIA  (Marie  A.  Libert,  a  Belgian  woman,  who 
wrote  on  liverwurts,  about  1H20I.  Iridacetr.  This  In- 
cludes some  tender  bulbous  white-fld.  plants  procurable 
from  Dutch  dealers,  but  for  northern  gardens  inferior 
to  our  common  hardy  Blue-eyed  Mary  |  Trade srantia 
Virginiea).  The  lis.  appear  to  Imj  3-petalcd,  the  showy 
parts  being  the  Inner  segments  of  the  perianth.  Thi- 
rls, are  about  1  In.  across,  and  numerous  in  large  cluiups 
of  certain  species.  Kliizouie  short  :  Ivs.  linear,  equi- 
tant:  perianth  without  any  tube  above  the  ovary;  scg- 
ments  olmvnte,  the  3  outer  usually  shorter,  firmer  and 
less  showy  than  the  inner,  more  or  less  green  or  brown; 
stamens  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  segments;  filaments 
free  or  connate  toward  the  base:  ovules  many,  super- 
posed: capsule  small,  leathery,  loculicidally  3-valved: 
needs  3-cornered. 

The  genus  has  8  species,  found  in  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, Tasmania  and  Chile.  All  are  white  lid.  except  L. 
eetrnlesccns,  which  is  blue.  Botanically  it  is  nearest  to 
Diplarrhena,  but  In  the  latter  the  inner  segments  aro 
shorter  than  the  outer  ones  and  connivent.  Lihertia  be- 
longs In  the  same  subtribe  with  our  blue-eyed  gross 
(Sisyrinchium),  but  in  the  latter  case  an  the  perianth 
segments  are  about  equal  in  size.  Baker,  Handbook  of 
the  Iridc*.  1892. 

A.  Clusters  lax:  pedicels  longer  than  the  bracts. 
n.  Lis.  S-C  in.  long,  entirety  green. 
jmlchella,  Spreng.  Lvs.  not  rigid:  stem        ft.  long: 
inflorescence  of  1  or  few  clusters,  which  are  2-3-fld.  S. 
Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand. 

bb.  Lvs.  J  ft.  or  more  long,  with  a  broad  pale  midrib. 

ixiotdes,  Spreng.  Stem  1-2  ft.  long:  Inflorescence  an 
ample  panicle  with  numerous  pedunrlcd,  .-O  lid,  umbels. 
New  Zealand. 
AA.  Clusters  dense:  pedicels  shorter  than  the  bracts. 

fortndta,  (Srah.  Lvs.  rigid,  1-1  ft.  long:  stem  2-3  ft. 
long:  inflorescence  of  man v  sessile  umbels.  Chile.  B.M. 
3294.  B.K.  19:1630.  On.  "45,  p.  192  (fine  habit  sketch) 
and  40,  p.  441  WM 

LIBOCEDRUS  {libas,  drop,  tear,  and  Ccdru*  ;  allud- 
ing to  the  resinous  character  of  the  trees!.  Conlttra>. 
Syn.,  Heydtrin.  1st  -esse  Ceimr.  Ornamental,  tull  ever- 
green trees  <if  pyramidal  habit,  with  frond-like  arranged, 
mostly  flattened'  branchlet*.  small,  scale-like,  opposite 
lvs.,  and  rather  sn>all,  ovate  or  oblong  cones.  None  of 
the  species  is  quite  hardy  North. but  L.  decurreus  thrives 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  even  in 
sheltered  places  in  K.  Mass.  It  is  a  valuable  park  tree, 
forming  a  symmetrical,  narrow  pyramid,  with  bright 
green  foliage.  It  is  also  an  important  timber  tree,  the 
wood  being  light,  soft,  close  and  straight- grained,  is 
very  durable  in  the  soil,  and  is  used  for  fencing,  for 
shingles,  for  the  interior  finish  of  houses,  and  also  for 
ship  and  boat  building.  The  other  species  are  hardy 
only  South,  and,  though  very  ornamental  trees,  they  Bre 
hardly  cultivated  in  this  country;  they  arts  all  important 
timber  trees  In  their  native  countries.    The  Incense 
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Cedars  thrive  best  In  a  well -drained  soil,  and  prefer  opes 
situations;  they  are  liable  to  lose  their  lower  branch** 
rather  early.  Prop,  by  seeds  gown  in  spring  ;  also  by 
cuttings  under  glass  in  late  summer  or  tall,  whirb  root 
rather  slowly;  sometimes  grafted  on  Thuya  and  Cham* 
cyparis.  Eight  species  in  \V.,  N.  and  S.  America,  Ati* 
tralia  and  S.W.  China.  Allied  to  Thuya.  Branchlet*  flat- 
tened, rarely  quadrangular,  frond-like  in  arrangroent: 
lvs. scale-like, with  decurrent  bane, with  or  without  gland* 
fls.  monoecious  or  diu-clous.  terminal,  similar  to  those 
of  Thuya:  cones  oblong  to  ovate,  with  4,  rarely  6.  woody 
scales,  the  lower  pair  sterile,  small  and  short,  the  sec* 
ond  one  much  larger  and  fertile,  each  scale  bearing  two 
long-winged  seeds,  the  third  pair,  if  present,  connate 
into  a  woody  septum. 

dacAmns.Ton-.  (  Thuya  Craigidna.Murr.  T.  giaanKa. 
Carr.,  not  Nutt.  ).  White  Cedab.  Tree,  to  lu«ft..»ith 
erect  or  spreading,  short  branches,  forming  a  rather 
narrow,  feathery  head  ;  bark  bright  cinnamon  red  : 
branchlet*  much  flattened,  bright  green  on  both  sides: 
lvs.  oblong-ovate,  adnate.with  long  decurrent  base,  free 
at  the  apex  and  acuminate,  glandular  on  the  back:  cone* 
oblong,  J«-l  in.  long,  light  reddish  brown;  scales  mu 
cronate  below  the  apex,  a  third  connate  pair  separator 
the  2  fertile  ones.  Oreg.  to  Calif,  and  W.  Ncv.  S  Jv 
10:534.  F.S.  9.  p.  199.  On.  29,  pp.  266,  267.  -  In  rult  .  the 
young  trees  are  conspicuous  by  their  bright  and  deep 
green  foliage,  while  the  trees  in  their  native  locality, 
are  mostly  of  a  light  yellowish  green.  Var.  compact*. 
Hort.  Dwarf  compact  form  of  globose  babit.  Var. 
glaoca,  Hort.  With  glaucous  foliage. 

L.  ChiUnsis,  Endl.  Tree,  to  flo  ft. .with  compart.  pyrarat<Ul 
head;  branchlet*  rnnch  compressed :  Ivs.  glaucous  green.  taitlL 
erect-spreading,  obtuse,  with  a  silvery  line  Is-neath:  «m«oi»l> 
oblong. H In.  long.  Chile.  P.Kti  l,p  47  O  l'  lSM.p  «  RH 
1H87,  p.  4I0.  (Jn.  30.  p.  552  —L.  Itoniana.  Endl.  (h  p!utD^» 
Rarg).  Tree,  to  100  ft.,  with  dense,  pyramidal  hrad:  >im ;'.*r 
to  the  former,  bnt  Ivs.  larger,  more  closely  set  and  m«rw  spread 
log.  without  any  silvery  line  »»-ncath:  scale,  of  H,rroi,t  .:ih 
a  large. curved  spine  on  the  liaek.  New  Zealand.  N.  2.361.  This 
species  is  the  most  tender  of  this  genus  —  L.  Irtrdgona,  Lcwil 
(L. cupressoides.  Sarg.J.  Tree,  to  100  ft..  with  compact,  prr*- 
mldal  head,  nometimes  shrnbhy:  branchlets  almost  tetrv 
gonal :  Ivs.  ovate  or  ovale  lanceolate,  with  slightly  spreading 
and  aeuteapex:  cones  oval*:  scales  with  a  Urge,  rnrvr«!  «t'ta« 
on  the  back.  Chile  to  I'alag.  U.O.  18M.  p. 4.TS^  lin.M.p  Si! 

LICU ALA  (Molucca name).  Palmdcea.  Low.  shrubby 
fan  palms :  stems  solitary  or  in  groups :  lobes  of  the 
Ivs.  long,  wedge-shaped,  plicate,  truncate  and  variously 
lobed  or  split,  deeply  and  Irregularly  divided;  rachis 
very  short;  ligule  short:  sheaths  fibrous:  fls.  large 
Species  36  or  more,  from  trop.  Asia  to  trop.  AnstrsJia. 
Allied  genera  in  cult,  are  Brahea,  Serenoa.  Er)thea. 
Fritchardia.  Livistona,  Trachyrarpus,  iihapis.  From 
these  Licuala  is  distinguished  bv  the  carpels  of  the  ovary 
3-angled,  slightly  coherent;  style  single,  filiform:  albu 
men  equable:  embryo  dorsal. 

A.  Lvs.  with  lobes  more  or  less  grown  together:  lobes 
very  broad. 

B.  Marginal  teeth  very  large,  the  tipper  edges  benl 
under. 

Rumptaii,  Blume.  Petiole  spiny  below  :  segments 
12-15,  the  inner  ones  2  ft.  long  and  1  ft.  wide  at  the 
apex,  the  lateral  ones  16  in.  long  and  4  in.  wide,  oblique  ; 
marginal  teeth  broadly  ovate,  obtuse,  shortly  bifid 
Celebes.  Cult,  in  S.  Fla. 

bb.  Marginal  teeth  with  tipper  edges  not  bent  tinder. 

grandii,  H.Wendl.  (  Prilehdrdia  grdndis.  Bull).  Erect 
palm,  the  stems  clothed  above  with  dead  sheaths:  |v» 
verv  munv,  erect-spreading;  petiole  3  ft.,  slender.  gl» 
brous,  with  stout,  short,  straight  or  curved  spines  along 
the  margins  below  the  middle;  blade  orbicular  or  semi 
orbicular,  very  closely  plicate,  wedge-shaped  or  trun- 
cate at  the  base,  concave,  the  margins  with  many  short 
lobes  which  areobtuselv  2-fld:  ligule  thick,  short,  acute, 
hroadlv  ovate.  New  Britain.  I. H.  28:412  and  41,  p.  SI. 
(LC.  II.  1:415.  B.M.  6704.  A. F.  7:1145.  F.E.  7.982. 
S.H.  1:344. 
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aa.  Lrt.  digilately  difidrd :  lobes  narrow. 
D.  Lobes  IrsM  than  12. 

Jeanenceyi,  Sander.  A  dwarf,  rapidly  growing  palm: 
Iva.  deep  shining  green;  lobes  blunt,  5  to  8.  New  Guinea. 
Un.ii.p.7!.   K.E.I  1:291.  O.M.  41:341. 

BB.  Lob  ft  12  or  more. 
C.  Petioles  without  spines  in  the  upper  part. 
elegus,  Blume.  Stems  thick  a*  a  man's  body,  4  ft. 
high,  prominently  neat-red:  petioles  3-4H  ft.  long,  the 
margins  with  brown  hooked  spines  to  just  above  the 
middle;  Ivs.  orbicular;  lobe*  very  graceful,  the  linear- 
lanceolate  lateral  ones  grailually  decreasing  to  11  in., 
oMiquely  truncate,  with  acute  teeth,  the  middle  lobes  10 
in.  long,  truncate,  with  broader  obliquely  ovate  obtuse 
teetb,  lobes  with  only  2  or  3  folds.  Sumatra. 


117:.  Licuala  pcluta. 


CC.  Petioles  spiny  throughout. 
p.  Lvs.  attending. 
paltiU,  Roib.  Fig.  1271.  Lvs.  3-5  ft.  dlam.,  orbicu- 
lar ;  lobes  very  variable  in  length  and  width,  many- 
toothed  at  tile  apex,  the  teeth  J-%-2  in.;  petiole  stout,  3-4 
ft.  long.  The  lobes  of  the  Ivs.  droop  very  gracefully. 
<J  C.  I872:lfi.17.  India.- Adv.  |sfl.'>.  by  Pitcher  &  Manda. 
Fig.  1271  is  redrawn  from  Martins. 

DD.   /><•».  horitontalhj  spreading. 

apinoM,  Wurmh.  ( L.  hSrrida,  Blume).  Lvs.  3  ft.  or 
more  In  diam.,  orbicular-reniform;  inner  lobes  18-22  in. 
long,  414-5  in.  wide  at  the  apex,  10-1 l-looihed ;  outer 
lobes  15  in.  long,  IV4-2  in.  wide.  4-fi-toothed:  teeth 
rather  large,  triangular-ovate,  bifid:  petioles  obtusely 
3  angled,  4-5  ft.  long,  with  brownish  hooked  spines. 
Java,  Moluccas.  JaRED  C  SMITH. 

Lieuataa  are  very  handsome  warmhouse  palms  of  mod- 
erate growth,  several  species  of  which  have  been  grown 
to  some  extent  commercially.  They  deliubt  in  a  tropi- 
cal temperature  and  abundant  moisture,  arid  should  also 
be  shaded  from  strong  sunshine  In  order  to  product) 
foliage  of  the  deep,  rich  shade  of  green  that  is  common 
to  this  genus. 

The  most  attractive  species  Is  L.  g  rami  in,  which  has 
been  until  recent  years  a  costly  species  owing  to  its 
comparative  rarity  in  cultivation.  It  is  probably  within 
ten  years  that  the  first  consignment  of  seeds  of  this  spe- 
cies was  received  In  America. 

The  large  fan  shaped  loaves  of  the  Llcualas  are  some- 
what tender  and  easily  injured,  which  makes  them  of 
less  value  for  house  decoration,  but  as  exhibition  plants 


there  are  few  palms  mora  striking  than  L.  grandii,  and 
L.  elegant.  L.  spiuom  and  L.  peltata  are  also  well 
worth  cultivation,  though  objection  is  sometimes  found 
to  the  strong  hooked  spur*  with  which  their  leafstalks 
are  armed.  W.  H.  Taplim. 

LI00LAEIA.    All  referred  to  Stuecio. 

IIOOSTICOM  (Latin,  referring  to  the  ancient  prov- 
ince of  Liguria,  where  a  plant  was  gathered  which  was 
something  like  this  and  used  in  medicine.)  Vmbtlliftnr. 
This  includes  a  native  hardy  herbaceous  plant  suitable 
for  naturalizing  with  aquatics  and  bog  plants.  It  has  a 
bold  habit,  grows  2-6  ft.  high  and  has  ternately  decom- 
pound foliage.  Offered  by  dealers  in  native  plants.  The 
genus  has  about  20  species  scattered  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  They  have  large  aromatic  roots,  mostly  no 
involucre,  involucels  of  narrow  bractlets  and  white  fis. 
In  large,  many-rayed  umbels.  Consult  our  manuals  or 
Coulter  and  Rose  a  "  Revision  of  North  American  Urn- 
belllferaj,"  1888. 

MtBildlitun,  Micbx.  Stem  stout,  branched  above: 
lvs.  3-4-ternate;  Ifts.  2-5  in.  long,  coarsely  serrate, 
broadly  oblong:  umbel  10-20-rayed:  fruiting  rays  1-2 
in.  long.  .Inly,  Aug.  Rich  ground,  S.  Pa.  to  Gulf  of 
Alex.  B.B.  2:519.- Int.  by  H.  P.  KeUey.  W.  M. 

LIGOSTRUM  (ancient  Latin  name).  Oleicear.  In 
eluding  Vmiania.  Pkivkt.  Prim.  Ornamental  shrubs  or 
trees  with  deciduous  or  evergreen  opposite,  entire  lvs., 
white  or  whitish,  mostly  fragrant  fls.  in  terminal  panicles, 
and  decorative,  usually  black  berries,  often  remaining  on 
the  branches  through  the  whole  winter.  Some  deciduous 
species, as  L.  valgare,  Jbota,ei tint Km  and  .4mur*B»«,are 
hardy  North,  while  others,  like  L.  oealifolium,  Sinrnse 
and  (fnihnui,  can  not  be  considered  quite  hardy  north  of 
Long  Island.  The  evergreen  species  are  only  half-hardy 
or  tender,  but  L,  Japonieum  may  be  grown  as  far  north 
as  Philadelphia.  They  are  all  very  valuable  for  shrub- 
beries, with  their  clean,  dark  green  foliage,  which  is 
rarely  attacked  by  insects  and  keeps  It*  green  color 
mostly  unchanged  until  late  in  fall,  though  L.  cilialum 
sheds  the  Ivs.  rather  early  and  L.  Ibota  and  sometimes 
L.  ovalifolium  assume  a  pretty  purplish  hue ;  In  mild 
winters  some  of  the  deciduous  species  hold  part  of  their 
foliage  until  almost  spring.  L.  vulgare,  oralifolinm 
and  others  stand  dust  and  smoke  well  and  are  valuable 
for  planting  in  cities.  L.  ovalifolium  is  one  of  the  best 
shrubs  for  seaside  planting,  growing  well  in  tho  Very 
spray  of  the  salt  water  (known  as  California  Privet). 
Some  are  handsome  in  bloom,  especially  L.  Sinense, 
lbjiifl,J<ipoHien>H,  hieidnm  and  most  of  the  other  ever- 
green species;  all  are  conspicuous  in  autumn  and  winter 
from  the  black  berries,  or  in  some  vars.  of  L.  vulgare, 
whitish,  greenish  or  yellowish.  L.  vulgare,  ovalifolium 
and  also  h.  Amurense  are  well  adapted  for  ornamental 
hedges.  The  Privets  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  and 
even  In  rather  dry  situations  and  undertbe  shade  and  drip 
of  trees.  Prop,  by  seeds  sown  in  fall  or  strati  lied,  some- 
times not  germinating  until  the  second  year;  usually  in- 
creased by  cuttings  of  hardwood  or  by  greenwood  cut- 
tings in  summer  under  glass;  vars.  are  sometimes 
grafted  on  L.  vulgar*  or  L.  oi-alifotiitm.  About  35 
species,  chiefly  in  E.  Asia  and  Himalayas,  distributed 
south  to  Australia,  one  In  Europe  atid  N.  Africa:  from 
allied  genera  distinguished  by  the  terminal  inflorescence 
and  from  Syringa  by  the  berry-like  fr.  Lvs.  short-peti- 
oled,  estipulate:  fls.  perfect,  small;  calyx  campanulatr, 
obscurely  4-toothed;  corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  mostly 
rather  short  tube  and  with  4  spreading  lobes;  stamens 
2:  fr.  a  1-3-scedcd  bcrry-liko  drupe. 

Alfred  Rehder. 
r»uroRxiA  Privet  for  Heroes.  —  First  method. - 
Cuttings  8-14  Inches  of  1-year  wood  are  made  in  fall  or 
winter,  preferably  the  former,  as  they  are  occasionally 
damaged  by  the  winter,  even  as  far  south  as  Alabama. 
These  are  tied  in  bundles  and  buried  during  winter. 
In  the  spring  they  are  stuck  in  rows  2-ft  inches  by  2-3% 
feet,  and  kept  cultivated.  Thev  are  sold  at  1  year,  when 
1-2S  feet  high,  or  nt  2  years,  when  2-4  feet  high.  If  not 
sold  at  2  years  the  plants  are  sometimes  cut  back  to  3 
im  he*  to  sprout  again.  They  are  dug  by  spade  or  tree- 
digger.   These  closely  grown  plants  will  make  a  hedge, 
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as  shown  in  Fig.  1272,  especially  if  dug  with  spade  and 
given  short  root*.  If  3-year  plant*,  not  rut  back,  arc 
used,  thu  busti  is  open,  as  the  old  wood  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  plant  ha*  bad  its  sido  branrhe*  weakened  or  killed 
by  crowding  and  they  do  not  readily  branch  out.  Plants 


un. 


(Scab.  'A  In.  to  ft.) 


grown  by  this  method  are  frequently  planted  In  a  double 
row. 

Second  method.— Cutting*  of  5-0  inches  of  stout,  1-year 
wood,  are  mode  in  November.  The  cuttings  are  niado 
short  so  that  tho  roots  will  not  be  cut  off  by  the  tree- 
digger.  The  leaves  are  stripped  off,  and  the  cuttings 
tied  in  small  bundles,  as  Isrge  bundles  mold.  These 
are  buriud,  tops  up.  over  winter.  In  the  spring,  before 
growth  starts,  they  aro  planted  in  rich,  mellow  land  4 
inches  apart,  with  rows  8  inches  apart.  To  plaut.  a 
back  furrow  is  plowed  in  the  center  of  the  block,  tho 
top  raked  off,  a  lino  stretched  and  pegged  down.  The 
cuttings  can  then  be  Inserted  nearly  full  length.  The 
trampling  of  the  row  settles  tho  soil  enough  to  expose 
the  top  buds.  With  a  one-horse  plow  tho  bottom  of  tho 
furrow  is  loosened  where  the  planters  have  packed  tho 
soil,  and  new  furrows  are  mode  around  tho  strip  planted. 
The  cuttings  are  tilled  during  summer  with  a  wheel-hoo 
or  ban  1-plow.  To  make  wide  plants,  the  tip*  of  tho 
shoots  are  pinched  when  they  are  about  3  inches  long. 
This  is  repeated  nt  intervals  of  about  three  weeks  during 
tho  summer.  Nitrate  of  soda  may  lw»  used  to  hasten 
growth.  This  method  produces  a  plant  as  shown  In 
Fig.  1273. 

The  plants  may  be  dug  in  the  fall  and  heeled-ln.  to 
prevent  possible  winter-killing.  They  are  then  sorted 
Into  grades  and  planted  in  the  spring  i'i-2  feet  apart  in 
rows  3-4  feet  apart  against  tho  land  side  of  a  deep  fur- 
row, nnd  a  little  soil  kicked  over  tho  roots.  Tho  tilling 
Is  completed  with  a  one-horse  plow.  Before  filling,  fluu 
manure  may  bo  spread  near  tbo  plants. 

The  plants  should  bo  straightened  up  and  trampled 
firm.  When  finished,  they  should  have  the  lower  branches 
covered  and  tho  lower  end  of  the  cutting  not  below  tho 
level  of  tho  tree-digger.  The  pinchlug-bock  process  mny 
be  continued,  or  the  tips  may  bo  cut  with  a  sickle  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  season,  especially  on  plants  of 
the  smaller  grade.  To  get  morn  roots  on'the  brunches 
tho  plants  muv  be  hilled-up.  They  are  cultivated  with 
a  one-horso  cultivator  or  a  two-horse  riding  cultivator. 
At  two  years  theso  will  make  plants  -"J-HS  feet  high 

nod  1  'i-2  feet  wide  at 
the  base. 

Dig  with  ft  tree-dig- 
ger that  operates  on 
one  or  both  side*.  The 
plants  mny  be  set  12- 
13  inches  apart,  4-fi 
inches  deeper  than  be- 
fore, and  produce  a 
hedge  as  shown  iu  Fig. 
1-74.  A  smaller  num- 
ber of  plants  Is  re- 
quired than  w  h  e  u 
plants  grown  by  the 
first  method  are  used. 
As  there  are  numerous  vigorous  buds  near  the  ground, 
the  growth  is  very  dense  at  the  base.  After  planting, 
the  tops  may  be  cut  off  to  an  even  height. 

Various  forms  of  hodgo  are  used,  as  shown  In  Fig. 


1373.  California  Privet  from  short 
cuttings,  tra  splinted  deep. 

(Scale  %  in.  to  ft.) 
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127?.  No.  a  Is  used  on  Long  Island  ;  b  is  i 
port.  At  Newport,  by  repeated  clipping,  the  leaves  be- 
come very  small  ami  the  growth  dense,  resembling  a 
wall.  Nos.  d  and  e  frequently  result  from  using  narrow 
plants  and  allowing  them  to  grow  at  the  top. 

Third  method.  —  At  Hiltmore  Nursery,  North  Carolina, 
the  Privet  cuttings  are  run  through  a  stalk  cutter  and 


the  pieces 


iu  a  furrow. 


Henbt 


5.7. 

Cali/ornitum.  5. 
buxlfnlium.  10, 
aiwmr,  11. 
ciliatum.  2. 
corlaeeum,  H, 
exetUwm.  7. 
>'ortiinet,  11. 
ttlabrum.  0. 
glaurnm.  lo. 
Tbota. a.  4. 
a.  in. 


Qnlhonl,  12. 
Krgelianum.  X 
robuMtum.  7. 
ro*M%annifoiittm,  1. 
$tmprrriren».  10 
Sieboldi.  6. 
Sinens*.  7.  II. 
Bpieatum.  1.6  7.  9 
Stanntoni.  11   an  J 
•upp.  I 


INDEX. 
Jsponlr-tim.  5,  C.  7. 
Kettrritmnm.  0. 
Krltermanni,  0. 
longUotmm.  1  and 

aupp.  list, 
.acidnm.  7.  8. 
maerophytlum.  7. 
magnoliarfoUum.  7. 
Massnlongiauuin.  1. 
mradia.  2. 
medium.  2,  5. 
myrtifolium.  I. 
Nepaleiise,  1>. 
obtUMifolium,  3. 
nvalifnlin.nl.  5. 
pendulum.  10. 

A.   Corolla  with  the  tube  ?  or  3  timet  longer  than  Ike 

limb. 

u.  Lis.  linear-lanceolate  or  linear,  evergreen. 
1.  Musalongianam.  Vis.  (L.  longifdlium,  angntttfi- 
hum,  myrtHblium,  ronmarinifblium  and  tpteatum, 
Hort.).  Erect  shrub,  to  3  ft.,  with  warty  and  pik«„ 
branchlets:  I  vs.  tapering  at  both  ends,  glabrous.  1^-1 
in.  long:  panicles  much  branched,  many-rid.  wit 
small  pedicelled  Hs..  2.S-3S  in.  long.  Jul  v.  Aug. 
U.C.  II.  16: 149. -Graceful  half-hardy  shrub. 


tricolor.  5.  7. 
vanecatum.  0. 
villosum.  11. 
vulgar*,  lo. 


H74.  Tho  Privet  hedge  ct  final  Uz 

(Scale  H  In.  to  ft.) 

nn.  Lvs.  oblong  to  ovate  or  oval, 
c.   Young  branchlets  and  inflorescence 


deciduous. 

2.  ciliatom,  Blumc  ( L.  IbAta.  Sleb.  &  Znec.  L.  /Mm. 
var.  eiliatum,  Dipp.  L.  mfdium,  Hort..  not  French.  * 
Sav. ).  Shrub,  to  ti  ft.,with  erect  and  spreading  branches : 
lvs.  rhombic  ovate  or  ovate  lauceolate,  acute  at  both 
ends,  oppressed  pubescent  near  the  margin  and  finely 
dilate  and  pubescent  on  the  midrib  beneath.  1-2  in. 
long:  panicles  small,  erect,  about  I  in.  long:  fls.  aJnwst 
sessile;  calyx  glabrous:  fr.  shining.  June.  Japan.  - 
This  is  one  of  the  least  decorative  species;  it  has  b«-e« 
introduced  under  the  erroneous  denomination  of  L. 
medium,  which  Is  sometimes  misspelled  L.  meadia. 

3.  Ib6t».  Sleb.  (/,.  rbtnsi  folium,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.l.  Fit 
127G.  Shrub,  to  10  ft.,  with  spreading  and  curving 
branches:  lvs.  elliptic  to  oblong-ohovate.  acute  or  ob- 
tuse, usually  only  pubescent  on  the  midrib  beneath. 
1-2  In.  long:  panicles  nodding,  small.  1-1 X  in.  Ion*, 
numerous  along  the  branches  on  short  branchlets:  d» 
sbortpedicelled;  calyx  pubescent:  fr.  with  slight  bloom. 
June, July.  Japan, China.  (}.K.f!:42o.  M.D.G.  1899:21s 
-Graceful  shnih,  hardy  North.  Var.  RegeUastun. 
Redder  [L.  Regeli,\nnm,  Hort.).  Low.  dense  shrub 
with  almost  horizontally  spreading  branches  and  obrocx 

usually  more  pubescent  lvs. 
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«.  Am  ore  use,  Carr.  {L.  /f«Wa,  var.  Anmrinsis,  Hort. ). 
Shrub,  to  ].r>  ft.,  with  upright  branches:  lvs.  oval  or  ob- 
long, usually  obtuse,  somewhat  glossy  ubovo.  glabrous 
except  the  midrib  beneath,  1-2H  In.  long:  panicles  erect, 
ofteu  rather  many-Hit.,  1-2H  in.  long:  Us.  short  pcill- 
celled;  calyx  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent  near  the 
ba»e.  Juno.  July.  Japan.  China.  K.H.  184il.  p.  352.— 
Similar  in  habit  to  the  following  and  almost  half-ever- 
green. 

CO    Young  parts  glabrous:  lis.  half-evergreen. 

5.  QfaliiOlium.  Hassk.  [L.  Califirnienm,  Hort.  L. 
Japdnicum,  Hort.,  not  Thunb.,  anil  probably  L.  mid  in  in, 
Frmnch.  &  Sav.).  Oalifukkia 

Privet.  Shrub  of  upright  habit,  to  v 
15  ft.,  quite  glabrous:  lvs.  cuneate 
at  the  base,  elliptic-ovate  orelllptic- 
oblong,  acute,  dark  green  and 
glossy  above,  yellowish  green  be- 
neath, in.  long:  panicles 
erect,  many  ttd.,  rather  compact, 
to  3  in.  long:  lis.  almost  sessile. 
JuJy.  Japan. -A  very  handsome 
shrub,  but  of  somewhat  stiff  habit; 
well  adapted  and  much  used  for 
hedge*  (ace  Mo.  G,  p.  9).  Vor. 
aureo  -  marginatum.  Hort.  Lvs. 
edged    yellow.    Var.  variegatum, 

Hort.  (var.  robiistnm  rarirjdlum ,  Hort.  '.  varie- 
gated with  yellow.  Var.  tricolor,  Hort.  I.  —  ,  variegated 
with  vcllowlsb  and  white,  pinkish  when  voting  i  Mil.  2, 
p.  4'2). 

aa.  Corolla  with  Ike  tnbe  as  long  a*  th<  hmh  ,.r  xhnrter. 
B.   Young  growth*  glabrous:  !•:<.  creiyrc-n. 

6.  Jtaponicum,  Thunb.  (//.  gtdbruw.  Hurt.  KrUrri- 
inum.  Vis.  L.  Kitlermanni,  Siiboldi,  spiedtum  and 
sgringaftorum,  Hort.).  Bushy  shrub,  to  10  ft.:  lvs. 
roundish-ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  acute  or  obtusish,  with 
reddish  margin  and  midrib,  veins  beneath  not  distinctly 
marked,  2-3 lA  In.  long:  panicles  broad,  rather  loose,  to 
4%  in.  long;  tube  usually  somewhat  longer  than  calyx. 
July,  Aug.  Japan.  — Very  handsome  evergreen  shrub, 
but  in  colder  climates  often  losing  the  lvs.  in  fall;  often 
confounded  with  the  following,  and  also  with  tho 
former. 

7.  1  Add 09,  Ait.  [L.  Japdnirutn  macrophyllum,  L. 
mtiguolutfdlinin ,  L.  Sininse  tntifdlium  tubustum  and 
L.  spiedtum,  Hort.).  Large  shrub  or  tree,  to  20  ft.,  with 
somewhat  spreading  branches,  similar  to  the  former: 
lvs.  larger,  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  acute  or  acumi- 
nate, distinctly  veined  beneath,  3-5  in.  long:  panicles 
less  loose,  with  almost  sessile  tls. :  tube  about  as  long 
avt  calyx.  July,  Aug.  Japan,  China.  II. M.  2305;  2921 
(aa  L.  Jfepalenne  gtabrum).  OA'.  II.  10 :7.VI.  — Larger 
leaved  than  tho  former,  but  more  tender.  It  yields  tho 
white  wax,  an  exudation  of  tho  brunches,  caused  by  an 
insect,  Coccus  i'e-lah;  therefore  cult,  in  China,  var. 
Alivbai,  Arb.  Kew.  (L.Jap6nieum,vs>r.  A  liroui,  Andre). 
Lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  to  8  in.  long,  acuminate,  some- 
times with  yellowish  variegation  when  young.  Var. 
anreo- marginatum,  Hort.  (/>.  ereelxum  tiurcHtn,  Hort.). 
Lvs.  margined  yellow.  Var.  tricolor,  Arb.  Kew.  ( L,  Ja- 
odnicum  tricolor,  Hort.).   Lvs.  with  yellowish  varicga- 

young. 


BB.   Young  branehlets  and  inflorescence  pubescent  or 
puberulous. 
c.  Lvs.  evergreen,  SS  in.  long. 

9.  Hepalense.  Wall.  (L.  spiedtum,  Don).  Evergreen 
shrub  or  tree,  with  pubescent  hrant-hlcts :  lvs.  oblong  or 
oblong-ovate,  acuminate,  pubescent  beneath,  2-5  in. 
long:  panicles  rather  large  and  broad, 
with  petioled  bracts.  July,  Aug.  Uimal. 

cc.  Lvs.  deciduous  or  half-evergreen,  l-2V,in.  long. 

10.  volgare,  Linn.  Common  Privet  or  Prim.  Shrub, 
to  15  ft.:    branchlets  and  panicles  puberulous:  lvs. 

oblong-ovate  to  lanceolate,  obtuse  or  acute, 

pl!ibrr>ti«:  panicle  rather  dense,  pyramidal, 
\'A--'i  In.  kintr:  stiituens  shorter  than  the 
limb,  .luiie,  July,  Ku  .,  N.  A(r.,  W.  Asia. 
Naturalized  in  siutile  |.l.i.'e«.  cluelly  in  the 
K.i-l.  H.H  2nil|.-Many 
l\  Kanleti  fornix.  V  ar. buxi- 

fdtium,  Nichols.  Lvs. 
ovute  or  otijonc-ovnte, 
obtiw,  halt  evergreen. 


W73.  Conventional  (arms  of  California  Privet  hedges. 

8.  corUceum.  Carr.  If,,  luridnm,  var.  mriiiceum, 
Decne. ).  Dwarf,  dense shnib.with  short,  rigid  branches, 
to  6  ft.,  very  leafy:  lvs.  orbicular  or  orbicular-ovate, 
convex,  dark  green  and  shining  above.  VA-1XA  in.  lonjr: 
panicle  compact,  2-4  In.  long,  with  scsilo  lis.  July. 
Cult,  in  Japan,  not  known  wild.  B.M.  7519.  R.H.  18.74, 
p.  418;  1888,  p.  440.  F.  1870.  p.  05. 


1276.  Ligunruni  lbo(a. 

<x  Ji.) 


V«r.  glaucam  albo  -  marginatum,  Hort.  Lvs.  bluish 
green,  with  narrow  white  margin.  Var.  Italicura, 
Kircbn.  (L.  Itaticum,  Mill.  L.  stmpirvirens,  Pieri.). 
Lvs.  linear-lanceolate,  almost  evergreen.  Var.  pa&dolojn, 
Hort.,  with  pendulous  branches.  There  are  ulso  vars. 
with  fruits  of  different  colors,  aa  var.  ehlorocirpnm, 
Lond..  with  greenish,  var.  leucocarpum,  Loud.,  wirh 
whitish,  and  var.  xanlb.oca.rpum,  Loud.,  with  yellowish 
fruits.  Of  the  variegated  forms,  var.  Korean,  Hort., 
with  yellow  foliage,  and  var.  variegatum,  Hort.,  with 
the  lvs.  blotched  yellow,  are  the  most  important. 

11.  BintBM.  Lour.  {/,.  FMnnei,  Hort.).  Shrub,  to  8 
ft.,  with  slender  spreading  branches:  branchlets  pubes- 
cent: lvs.  oval  to  ovate-lanceolate,  pubescent  along  the 
midrib  beneath,  nt  least  when  young:  panicles  pubes- 
bent,  loose,  to  4  in.  long,  with  distinctly  pedicelled  Us. 
China.  Corea.  Two  forms  can  be  distinguished.  Var. 
villosum.  Kehder  \L.  ritlbsum.  May).  Lvs.  oval  to 
ovate-lanceolate,  obtuse  or  acute,  pubescent  beneath, 
especially  along  the  midrib:  panicle  narrow.  O.C.  1858, 

L021.  Var.  Btauntonl,  Krhder  {L.  Utaitnloni,  DC), 
ss  high  and  more  spreading:  lvs.  oval  to  ovate,  ob- 
tuscorcmargluate.  pubescent  on  midrib  bene:ith,  panicle 
broader  and  more  loose.  U.C.  II.  10:365.  U.F.  3:213. 

12.  Qnlhoni.  Carr.  Shrub,  to  0  ft.,  with  spreading 
branches:  branchlets  ami  panicles  finely  pubescent:  lvs. 
olliptic-oblongornarrow-oblong,  obtuse,  glabrous,  some- 
what coriaceous,  1-2  in.  long:  tls.  almost  sessile,  in 
small  clusters,  forming  at  ends  of  the  branches  long, 
pauicled  spikes.  June- Aug.  China.  U.C.  11.  18,  p.  277. 

L.  brachyst/kekvun,  Decne.  Closely  allied  to  L.Qnihoui.bat 
of  upright  habit,  with  lurir^r  lvs.  mid  shorter,  room  com  [.set 
p.iiiirlr»  —  L.  eoinimctuin,  llcsik.  f.  &  Thoinps.  (I..  Innrlroliiira. 
loiutifotium,  liiicnro  and  8imnni,  Hort.).  Evercreeu  sbrub. 
quitajtl.'tbrous:  lvs.  Isnr-eolate,  to  Oin.:  pnnieli*  lariee.  compact; 
tuls»  short.  Himiilayas,  —  />.  innila're,  Dccno.  (L.  StaantooU 
Hort  .  not  IK'  ).  Sbrab.toOft..  »lii«l  to L  vulgaro:  lvs. elliptic- 
ovsto  to  liiienr-laiiepolnte,  yellnwUh  Breen.  often  nu»duloos. 


2-:i  in.:  pnnlrles  rut  her  large.  Origin  uncertain. — /'.  LtHrUnst, 
Hort.  •»  Syriiigs  Pekincnsis.— L.  strvnvtilophiiUum,  liemsl. 
Evergreen  shrub  or  small  tree,  almost  glabrous]  lvs.  orbicular 
orobovate,  !,  l  in.:  panicle  rather  loose.  China.— L.  WdlktH, 
Divno.  AI1M  to  L.  Ncpnlense:  |v«  ovsto  to  laneeolnte,  gla- 
brous, to  3  in.:  panicle  Urge,  to  0  in.  Ceylon,  Neilgfeernes 
U.C.  HI.  34:2*2.  O.M.  41:««B.  ALITtgD  h 


LILAC.  See  Syringa. 
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LlLIDM  (ancient  Latin  name).  LiliAerer.  Lilt.  The 
Lilies  have  always  been  looked  upon  as  amongst  the 
noblest  of  garden  plants.  Their  conspicuous  dowers, 
striking  colors,  and  their  stately  forms  appeal  strongly 
to  the  eye  and  to  the  imagination  as  well.  They  are 
among  those  good  "old-fashioned "  plants  which  frc- 
nuently  and  Justly  come  newly  into  rogue.  Lilies  aro 
less  understood  and  less  discriminatingly  appreciated 
than  Almost  any  other  plants  of  prominence.  The  Tiger 
Lily  is  a  favorite  and  old-fashioned  flower,  to  be  found 
in  many  of  tbe  most  homely  and  unpretending  gardens. 
Now  and  then  one  finds  a  good  group  of  the  Madonna 
Lily,  very  rarely  a  cluster  of  the  beautiful  little  Coral 
Lily,  and  sometimes  the  landscape  gardeners  furnish 
free-handed  clients  with  mosses  of  the  Gold  banded  Lily 
In  the  shrubbery  borders.  The  Kaster  Lily  is  largely 
forced  by  the  florists,  as  are  also  certain  varieties  of  the 
Speeiosum  group.  But  aside  from  these,  no  Lilies  can  at 
present  be  classed  as  real  favorites  of  the  American 
public,  while  dozens  of  magnificent  kinds  are  practically 
unknown. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  three  best  Lilies  for 
everybody  to  grow  are  L.  ligrinnm,  var.  splendent:  L. 
tptetotnm,  var.  nibrum;  and  L.  tenuifolium.  To  these 
the-  following  species  may  be  added  as  well  worthy  of 
general  culture,  at  least  in  the  eastern  states  (the  order 
given  is  approximately  that  of  the  writer's  preference) : 
1j. elegant  (many  varieties,  all  good ),  a  urn  turn,  eoneolor 
and  its  var.  parlheneion  (the  Corldion  Lily ),  Brownii, 
Henryi,  Chaleedonieum,  tetlaeeum,  eandidnm,  ntneuln- 
turn,  ptiberulutu,  Jttponieum  var.  roteum,  longiflorum, 
pnmxwnium.  The  connoisseur  should  not  be  without  L. 
Mnxinxovciezii,  Canadenne,  Parryi,  Stpnlentt,  mona- 
delphum,  pnrdalinum,  tuperbnm,  Wathinglonianum, 
O'rayi,  Watliehianum,  Philfidelphieum,  Colnmbianum, 
Ntilghrrrenxt.  All  these  will  succeed  fairly  well,  and 
many  of  them  are  of  the  easiest  possible  culture. 

Lilies  aro  ornamentally  useful  principally  for  their 
flowers.  Their  foliage  is  seldom  of  a  character  to  assist 
in  any  scheme  of  garden  decoration.  Certain  species 
bear  flowers  in  such  quantity  and  of  such  pronounced 
colors  that  they  make  very  effeclivo  masses.  Such 
strokes  of  color  can  best  bo  worked  into  the  garden 
picture  at  carefully  chosen  points  in  the  borders,  espe- 
cially where  tho  rich  sunlight  of  early  morning  or  late 
afternoon  takes  Its  rest.  For  tine  mass  effects  of  this 
kind  tho  divers  varieties  of  L.  elegant,  particularly 
rar.  fulgent,  are  excellent.  L.  ligrinnm,  var.  tplendent 
and  L.  tenuifolium  are  also  striking;  while  other  sorts 
which  mass  well,  hut  aro  of  more  modest  colors,  ore 
It.  tpeciotum.  auratum,  Chaleedonieum,  eoneolor,  and 
llrownii.  Lilies  of  many  sorts  are  highly  agreeable 
when  scattered  — not  massed  — somewhat  freely  through 
shrubbery  borders,  or  with  large  hardy  perennials. 
Almost  any  Lily  is  satisfactory  when  so  placed,  but  the 
varieties  must  not  be  mixed,  nnd  there  should  be  enough 
plants  to  avoid  a  feeling  of  thinness  and  isolation. 

Lilies  are  native  to  the  north  temperate  none.  Tho 
majority  of  our  liest  garden  Lilies,  such  ns  I,,  ligrinnm, 
nnni/iim,  tpeeiotnm ,  und  the  line  new  Henryi,  come  from 
western  Asia,  wherens  none  of  the  American  species  Is 
especially  successf  ul  in  our  garden-.  Throughout  Japan, 
eastern  and  southern  China  and  Burma,  and  the  adja- 
cent  islands,  are  found  dozens  of  tho  most  gorgeous 
speoles. 

The  genus  Liliuiu  is  the  type  of  the  order  Liliaceie, 
a  family  crowded  with  plants  of  garden  value.  The 
family  has  over  •-'.•H>0  well  known  species,  uud  of  the 
187  genera  probably  half  ore  in  cultivation.  There  are 
many  monographs  of  the  genus  I, ilium  in  rare  and 
costly  works  and  in  various  language*.  The  latest  and 
most  sumptuous  one  is  "A  Monograph  of  the  Genus 
Lilium,"  by  Klwes,  published  in  1SH0,  with  magnificent 
colored  plates.  It  is  referred  to  below  by  the  abbre- 
viation El.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  recent  book 
on  Lilies  in  the  Knglish  language  which  combines 
the  horticulturol  and  botanical  points  of  view.  The 
latest  botanical  review  of  the  whole  genus  will  be  found 
in  the  "Botanical  Gazette"  "27 :'-':!.">  (1899).  to  which  the 
student  Is  referred  for  fuller  descriptions  than  those 
given  below.  K.  A.  Waioh. 

Crt.TnRR.  —  In  the  growing  of  a  large  collection  of  Lilies 
in  tbe  open  air,  tho  best  results  cun  be  obtained  only 
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with  a  variety  of  soils  ami  conditions.  ITeavy  soils  are 
not  suited  to  many  of  the  Lily  tribe.  A  few  species,  like 
L.  Muptrbum,  Vanadente  and  ligrtnnm,  may  do  w«  11  in 
heavy  soil,  but  a  light  soil  with  sand  and  gravel  inUr 
mixed,  one  from  which  any  excess  of  moisture  runs  qS, 
is  much  better  for  a  largo  collection.  Drainage  is  .  f 
great  Importance.  Tho  slop*  of  a  hill,  if  not  too  steep, 
affords  a  chance  for  varied  degrees  of  drainage;  thr 


upper  portions  are  suited  to  such  as  prefer  the  driest 
ground,  as  L.  Philadelphieum.  eoneolor  and  Washing 
touiunum,  while  at  the  bottom,  if  the  drainage  be  good, 
L.  auratum,  tntaeeum.  eandidum  and  others  would 
thrive.  No  general  rule  for  tho  culture  could  be  given 
for  all.  A  slate  ridge  seems  to  be  well  suited  to  some 
Lilies.  /„.  eoneolor,  Pkiladrlphieum,  Ora9i,  tbe  vane 
ties  of  elegant,  Wathinglonianum,  puberulum,  Columbi- 
a  num.  Marimoirictii  and  others  seem  to  like  *uch  soils, 
and  with  deep  planting  will  stand  more  drought  than  is 
lighter  soils. 

Lilies  like  some  shelter  from  severe  winds  as  well  as 
midday  sun.  They  do  finely  among  Rhododendrons. 
The  point  is  not  so  much  to  shade  the  stems  and  foliage 
as  to  keep  the  ground  over  the  bulbs  cool  and  moist.  An 
open  frame  is  an  admirable  placo  for  planting  Lilie*. 
with  3-4  in.  of  peat  or  leaf  mold  over  the  bed,  which 
keeps  thetu  cool.  IVnt  is  very  beneficial  also  when 
mixed  with  the  soil  olsnit  the  roots. 

The  scales  of  Lily  bulbs  shrink  by  exposure  to  air 
and  in  this  way  tbe  bulb  is  weakened.  Bulbs  with 
shrunken  or  flabby  outside  scales  are  less  valuable  than 
with  firm  and  plump  ones.  They  may  be  kept  in  damp 
soil,  boxed  tightly  for  some  time,  but  many  of  the  star* 
bulbs  have  lost  much  of  their  vitality  by  the  time  they 
reach  tho  purchaser.  It  is  not  rare  for  such  bulbs  tr. 
fail  to  grow  until  the  second  season.  L.  monad* Iphnrm. 
mnenlatum  and  llrownii  frequently  do  not  appear  above 
ground  until  tho  second  season,  if  their  scales  have 
been  dried  to  any  considerable  degree. 

Among  the  kinds  which  seem  to  do  well  in  any  ordt 
nary  light  soils,  and  which,  as  a  rule,  may  be  grown 
with  least  effort,  are  auratum,  Chaleedonieum,  can 
didum,  elegant  and  its  common  varieties,  tettaernm . 
mneulat urn , lien ri» i. ligrin H m,Martagon,  M <i rimowirrii. 
longiflorum,  monadelphum,  and  the  varieties  of  tpe 
eiotnm.  L.  tuprrhum  and  Canetdente  are  also  ea»ily 
grown  and  do  well  with  considerable  shade.  Philip 
prime.  Catetluri  and  yeilgherrente  are  not  suited  to  out 
dooreulture  in  the  North.  L.  Pfepalentt  and  tnlph*retim 
may  be  grown  in  Vermont  with  fairly  good  results,  but 
should  not  be  allowed  to  freeze  during  winter.  All  Lilies 
are  better  If  their  bulbs  are  not  frozen.  Most  of  then 
will  stand  some  frost  at  a  good  depth,  but  frost  teems  to 
weaken  them  and  Lily  diseases  attack  tbe  weaker  plants 
first. 

The  Lily  blight  or  disease,  which  seems  to  affect  Lilies 
in  much  the  same  way  that  the  potato  rust  does  tbe 
potato.  Is  more  damaging  to  some  specie*  than  to  others. 
Those  from  the  Pacific  coast  seem  to  be  more  subject  to 
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this  disease  than  tho  Japan  species.  The  disease  Is  com- 
mon in  our  wild  Lilies  and  is  sometimes  found  ou  tberu 
in  their  natural  habitat.  In  cultivation  the  disease  often 
ruins  flowers,  foliage  and  the  stalks  of  L.  CuHudenne 
without  seeming  to  affect  the  bulbs.  It  is  common  on  L. 
eandidum.  and  we  now  siddom  find  bulbs  entirely  free 
from  it.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  has  beeu  found  benu- 
fleial  in  fighting  the  Lily  disease,  but  the  best  results 
are  attained  by  using  it  as  a  preventive,  applying  it  to 
the  foliage  before  any  blight  appears. 

la  planting  new  bulbs,  it  is  well  to  use  ground  that 
has  not  had  Lilies  for  some  years.  All  stalks  and  foli- 
age affected  by  blight  should  be  removed  and  burned, 
and  blighted  bulbs  and  scales,  especially  such  as  are 
worthless  from  decay,  should  bo  burued,  as  these  may 
help  to  propagate  the  disease. 

As  a  rule,  Lilies  like  a  rich  soil,  hut  it  seems  to  be  the 
gwneral  opinion  of  all  who  hare  hail  experience  In  grow- 
ing them  that  manures  (particularly  fresh  manures) 
should  not  be  allowed  to  come  In  contact  with  the  bulbs. 
Many  advocate  the  application  of  all  manures  as  n 
mulch,  letting  the  rains  carry  down  their  fertilizing  in- 
gredients. When  the  enrichment  is  not  allowed  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  bulbs,  but  is  placed  within  the  reach 
of  the  extended  roots  from  the  bulb,  well  composted 
manures  seem  not  injurious.  Lilies,  as  a  rule,  do  better 
when  set  at  considerable  depth.  They  seem  to  resist 
drought  better,  and  the  bulbs  are  no  doubt  kept  cooler 
in  hot  weather.  Most  Lilies  throw  out  many  roots  along 
their  stems  between  the  top  of  the  bulb  and  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  deep  setting  Is  rather  necessary  to  this 
root  growth.  Deep  spading  should  go  with  deep  setting, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  ground  should  bo 
spaded  twice  as  deep  as  the  bulbs  are  placed.  Sphagnum 
moss  has  been  found  beneficial  to  some  aperies.  Among 
•ueh  are  L.auralum  and  candidum.  Two  or  three  inches 
of  the  fresh  moss  may  be  placed  under  the  bulbs.  It 
has  been  used  with  success  under  others,  and  is  espe- 
cially good  for  L.  tentactum. 

Lilies  are  propagated  from  seed,  from  scales  and  from 
offsets.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  production  of 
bulbs  from  seed  is  a  very  tedious  process.  Several  spe- 
ciea  seldom,  If  ever,  product"  seed  in  this  country. 
Amongthese  maybe  mentioned  h.  randidum,  *pecintum, 
tetlaeeum,  mneulatum,  hrowuii.  tigriuum.  Chalcedoui- 
mm,  and  some  varieties  of  elegant.  Some  species,  such 
as  //.  auratum,  seldom  germinate  until  the  second  sum- 
mer after  planting.  L.  IrnniMium  is,  however,  an  ex- 
ception to  most  species,  for  not  only  does  the  seed  ger- 
minate the  first  year,  but  it  is  not  rare  for  some  of  the 
bulbs  to  bloom  the  second  summer. 

In  growing  Lilies  from  scales,  it  i«  a  (rood  plan  to  re- 
move outside  scales  from  strong  bulbs  when  quite  ripe 
or  in  early  spring,  anil  plant  these  scnles  where  they 
will  be  kept  moist  and  warm.  They  generally  change 
into  bolblets  the  first  season  and  make  a  fairly  good 
growth  by  the  second  autumn.  If  welt  cared  for  they 
are  large  enough  to  sell  by  autumn  of  the  third  season. 
Li  Hum  tigriuum,  bnlbiferum  and  tulphurenm  have 
bulblets  In  the  axils  of  their  leaves,  which,  if  gathered 
aa  soon  as  mature,  may  be  planted,  and  with  good  cure 
usually  bloom  the  third  or  fourth  year.  In  many  other 
kinds  offsets  form  along  the  stems  hem-nth  the  surface 
and  down  to  the  bulb,  which,  when  planted  out,  make 
giiod  bulbs  in  about  3  years. 

Lilium  lougiflorum,  JUarimomictii,  especially  the  red 
variety,  and  most  of  the  varieties  of  clcguut,  have  a 
large  number  of  offsets  along  their  stem*  under  the  *itr- 
face  of  tbo  ground.  The  number  i»  larger  in  *<  u»ons 
when  plenty  of  rain  comes  during  their  growth  tlmn  in 
dry  seasons.  L.  randidum  is  set  with  bc*t  results  as 
soon  as  the  foliage  begins  to  turn  in  Aiigu*t:  and  it  is 
at  this  same-season  that  its  scnlc*  should  li<>  planted  for 
propagation.  When  good,  healthy  scale*  of  (hi*  species 
are  planted  out  early,  they  ii-imlly  change  the  same 
autumn  into  bulbs,  and  most  of  them  will  send  up  leave* 
before  winter.  p  „  Hoiisfori.. 

Li  Mrs  in  Canada.— Some  of  the  specie*  generally 
recommended  for  garden  culture  n«  hardy  do  not  stand 
at  Ottawa.  Those  that  have  failed  are  L.  cundidum 
{of  late  years  from  disease).  Kmmrri.  cnrdilnlium, 
tpteionnm,  Krmtteri,  Cnnndmnr,  llarri*ii,  anrutum, 
and  vars. pictum,  platt/phuUum.huemutr,  Wiiiri.  Those 


that  have  held  their  own,  but  havo  not  Increased,  are 
L.  Maximowietii,  pomponium,  P'jrenaicum,  elegant 
trmi-pleno  and  elegant  incomparabile.  Thoso  that  have 
increased  and  been  perfectly  hardy  uro  L.  'longi- 
florum,  'Broicnii,  Vroccum.  "Balmanniar,  *  Wallace!, 
maculalnm,  •  Vuhnricum,  elegant  and  vars.  •citrinunt 
and  others,  L.  •ti-jrinum,  ligrinum,  var.  Forlunei  and 
floreplcno,  L.  tpeaotum  vars.  "album,  'roteum,  rubrtim 
ami  'Jfclpomene,  L.  'MurUigon,  'tuperbum,  *pardali- 
uum,  "trtlareum,  *pomj>oninm.  Those  starred  (•)  aro 
the  most  satisfactory.  It  would  be  well  to  warn  growers 
that  in  the  average  garden  L.  auralnm,  in  all  its  varie- 
ties, will  not  last  more  thun  2  or  3  years  without  renew- 
ing. Some  of  the  more  expensive  varieties  tlower  only 
onco. 

An  important  characteristic  of  Lilies  is  perfume,  a 
point  in  which  they  differ  very  much.  Jt  Is  very  strong 
in  L.  eandidum,  longillorum  anil  the  auralumt,  and 
the  atmosphere  is  full  of  the  delicious  odor  on  a  quiet 
evening.  It  is  fainter  in  L.  teitactun,  and  rank  in 
L.  croc  tutu  and  related  species,  and  a  positivo  stench 
in  L.  pomponium  —  almost  unendurable  in  the  garden 
and  unbearable  In  the  house.  Beautiful  as  L.  pom- 
ponium  Is  in  color  and  habit,  the  odor  outweighs  these 
good  points,  and  makes  it  undesirable  aud  not  to  be 
recommended.  n_  rj  Whytk. 

The  Easter  Lilt.— In  North  America  a  tall  and 
large-flowered  form  of  Lilium  longiftorum,  and  one  that 
can  be  readily  forced  in  a  relatively  high  temperature, 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Easter  Lily.  This  variety 
was  introduced  from  Bermuda.  About  187!5.  a  Philadel- 
phia woman,  in  returning  from  Bermuda,  brought  with 
her  two  Lilies  in  bloom  and  presented  them  to  a  local 
florist.  The  bulbs  were  increased  to  one  hundred  in  the 
next  three  or  four  years,  when  the  plants  were  seen  by 
W.  K.  Harris,  an  enterprising  Philadelphia  florist.  Tho 
carllness  of  blooming  and  prolificacy  of  tho  bulbs  were 
striking  features,  and  led  to  their  purchase  by  Mr. 
Harris.  In  1SK2,  the  Lily  was  Introduced  under  tho 
name  Lilium  llnrrixii.  It  had  been  exhibited  previously 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  where  its  early  flowering 
brought  It  Into  prominent  notice.  While  the  Lily  was 
being  Increased  prior  to  its  introduction,  other  florists 
who  hod  seen  It  were  gathering  bulbs  in  Bermuda  and 


1278.  LUium  Japonieum  (X%). 


endeavoring  to  *ecure  n  stock.  In  18*"2.  it  was  also  in- 
troduced by  »  Philadelphia  florist  under  a  long  Latin 
name,  and  Inter  by  a  New  York  tlorist  lis  the  Ber- 
muda Eu*ter  Lily.  Practical! V  all  of  the  names  except 
Lilium  //liit-Mii 'have  been  discarded.  To  botanists  it 
is  known  as  tonuiflnrum.  var.  rximium.  The  dis- 
tinguishing trait  of  L.  Hnrrini  —  and  this  gives  it  its 
emphatic  commercial  value— is  its  [stwof  to  stand  a 
high  temperature,  allowing  it  to  be  forced  Into  bloom 
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throughout  the  winter.  A  second  favorable  feature  is 
the  production  of  an  unusually  large  number  of  flower* 
from  each  bulb,  and  n  third,  the  large  size  of  the  flow- 
er*. It  I*  practically  impossible  to  obtain  uniform  and 
good  Block  of  the  true  variety  from  Bermuda  at  the 
present  time. 

The  propagation  and  general  management  are  not 
unliko  that  given  other  bulbs  of  its  clans.    It  is  multl- 


1279.  Lilium  PhiUaelphicum  (X 


plied  by  offset*.  In  which  the  variety  Is  prolific,  a  bulb 
sometimes  producing  oh  many  as  11  fly.  When  first  in- 
troduced, the  stock  was  increased  from  the  bulb  scales, 
and  from  cuttings  of  the  stem  before  the  plant  bod 
bloomed. 

The  Easter  Lily  is  not  difilcult  to  grow  under  glass, 
if  one  has  strong  and  healthy  bulbs.  The  perplexity  in 
its  culture,  of  which  one  sometimes  hears  so  much,  is 
due  to  the  fact  thnt  bloom  Is  usually  wanted  at  definite 
•easons,  as  New  Year's,  Raster.  Decoration  Day.  Now, 
the  time  at  which  any  bulbous  plant  will  bloom  depends 
to  an  important  extent  on  the  nge,  size,  freshness  and 
degree  of  maturity  of  a  given  bulb.  Each  bulb  is  to  a 
great  degree  n  law  into  itself.  This  explains  why  it  is 
so  difilcult  to  secure  uniform  bloom  at  a  definite  time. 
The  dates  of  polling  and  shifting  which  give  satisfac- 
tory results  one  season  may  give  unsatisfactory  results 
the  following  season.  What  the  gardener  does,  there- 
fore, is  to  start  his  bulbs  early,  and  then  retard  or  force 
them  by  varying  the  temperature,  as  the  crop  and  occa- 
sion may  demand.  He  grows  them  in  pots,  so  that  he 
may  shift  them  from  house  to  house. 

In  common  with  all  hardy  or  spring-blooming  bulbs, 
Easter  Lily  bulbs  should  be  kept  cool  until  root*  have 
formed,  when  they  may  be  brought  into  heat  for  dower- 
ing. Secure  the  bulbs  as  early  as  possible.  Place  your 
order  in  early  summer.  You  will  do  well  if  they  are  re- 
ceived in  early  September.  Keep  them  moist:  if  they 
become  dry  and  shrivelled,  much  of  their  vigor  is  lost. 
There  are' three  leading  commercial  grades,  measured 
by  the  average  circumference  in  inches  of  the  bulbs, - 
the  5-7's.  7-9's.  9-1 1's.  The  7-9  is  usually  the  most  ser- 
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vlccablo  and  economical  grade  for  the  commercial  florist 
It  is  best  to  put  them  into  small  pot*  (usually  t  in  i  !» 
form  roots,  nod  to  transfer  them,  w  hen  growth  bas  t«- 
gun,  to  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  bluom.  Haodim; 
tbem  at  first  in  small  pots  saves  labor,  economizes  room, 
and  may  give  stockier  plants.  Uy  growing  them  in  pot>. 
the  plants  may  be  shifted  from  cool  to  warm  parts  of 
the  bouse,  thereby  insuring  greutcr  uniformity  of  *rs 
son  ;  and  all  diseased  plants  arc  readily  detected  and 
easily  discarded. 

In  September  or  October,  then,  the  bulbs  are  firm!; 
potted.  If  the  soil  Is  rather  heavy,  set  the  bulb  cn  a 
cushion  of  sand  (see  Fig.  290,  p.  192).  The  top  of  th» 
bulb  should  be  about  level  with  the  surface  of  the  »oii 
The  best  earth  is  one  which  is  light  and  rather  fibrouv 
devoid  of  cluy.  A  good  potting  soil  (see  Potting) 
answer.  The  5-7  and  7-9  sizes  may  be  put  in  4-  or 
inch  pots,  and  the  9-11  in  5  inch.  Plunge  tbcm  in  t 
frame  in  the  open,  covering  with  sifted  coal  ashes  or 
excelsior;  or  put  them  in  a  cool  cellar.  Herv  they  rosy 
remain  (in  New  York)  until  the  10th  or  15th  of  Decem- 
ber. Protect  them  from  very  severe  weather  and  from 
beating  rains.  Uy  early  December  they  should  bav» 
made  good  balls  of  pjots,  and  a  little-  top  growth.  Brtnc 
them  in,  and  shift  into  C  inch  or  7  inch  pots,  one  bolt 
in  each.  For  decoration,  .'I  to  5  small  bulbs  may  be  pat 
in  8-  lo  10-inch  pots,  choosing  bulbs  of  eo,ual  streegtk 
in  order  that  the  bloom  may  be  simultaneous.  None  of 
them  will  need  transferring  again.  Fur  early  results  for 
cut-floorers,  it  is  customary  to  put  the  5-7  bulbs  at  first 
Into  5-inch  pot*  and  to  put  them  at  once  on  the  benches, 
keeping  them  rather  cool  for  a  time.  Flowers  may  th<n 
be  secured  for  the  holidays. 

Keep  them  cool.  A  carnation  temperature  suits  tht-ro 
well  until  they  begin  to  bloom,  when  a  higher  tampers 
ture  is  desirable.  Start  with  a  (light  temperature  of  i'y 
to  .10°,  increasing  to  00°.    If  the  flowers  begin  to  opea 
too  soon,  remove  to  a  cooler  house  which  Is  partially 
shaded,  where  they  may  be  retarded  as  much  as  twi> 
weeks.  If  they  are  too  late,  give  more  heat.    The  elee 
trie  light  run  at  night  will  hasten  the  bloom  percepti 
bly.    Karely  can  more  than  80  or  90  per  cent  of  a  crot- 
be  made  to  bloom  simultaneously.    Following  are  the 
dates  of  a  crop  which  was  forced  for  Easter  (at  Cor 
mil): 

October  9.  Bulbs  received  and  potted,  and  plunged  It 
frames. 

December  11.  Brought  Into  bouse. 

December  12.  Shifted  to  permanent  pots,  and  pluorec. 
in  a  bed  in  a  house  having  night  temperature  of  ;*J 

February  5,  First  buds  seen;  some  of  the  pots  trsin« 
ferred  to  a  warmhousc  (temperature  for  tomatoes/ 

March  20.  Plants  In  bloom  in  warmhouse. 

April  15.  Easter.  Plants  iu  full  bloom  in  coolhou.se 

Give  Easter  Lilies  plenty  of  light.  Keep  down  ;b* 
aphis  by  fumigating  with  nicotine  vapor  one*  a  week 
If  the  bugs  get  a  start,  give  them  a  little  very  wtsa 
tobacco  water.  Stake  the  plants  when  about  2  feet  high 
A  good  plant  from  a  7-9  bulb  should  have  :t  to  5  flowers 
open  at  once,  and  1-3  buds.  After  flowering,  the  bcl^ 
ore  practically  worthless.  They  may  be  planted  in  tb* 
liorder  ami  may  give  a  few  flowers  th.it  *ea*on;  and  if 
well  protected  they  may  give  some  satisfaction  for  *♦  v 
eral  seasons.  If  the  bulbs  are  to  be  planted  in  the  Nt 
der,  ripen  them  up  in  the  pots  by  gradually  withhoKlir  c 
water.  In  rare  cases  they  have  been  forced  again  th* 
second  winter,  but  the  attempt  is  not  to  be  adviseM  ci 
cept  for  experiment. 

All  the  above  remarks  are  Intended  for  the  tru* 
Easter  or  Ilarrisii  Lily.  Lately  L.  lonr/if/onim  it»#-'f 
has  come  into  use  for  greenhouse  work.  It  i«  u«nii!» 
more  uniform,  of  lower  growth,  and  a  neater  planr  1: 
does  not  fort  e  so  well,  however,  and  is  usually  .litJi  :ult 
to  get  for  nn  early  Raster.  It  should  be  in  prime  f.^r 
Decoration  Day.  Some  of  these  Lonniilortitus  com* 
from  Bermuda  and  others  from  Japan.  The  B*rmail» 
grown  Lilies  are  less  reliable  than  formerly.  It  t*  prvsV 
able  that  Cuba  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  I"  S.  »i 
grow  the  mock  in  time.  t„.  n.  p 

The  genus  Lilium  Is  distinguished  by  having  f»->w*r* 
with  the  perianth  of  6  distinct  segments,  d«-,-i.|uou« 
clawed,  the  claws  usually  distinctly  grooved,  •■•jmrn. 
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6,  cqnal,  slightly  adhering  to  tho  ovary  below;  anthers 
attached  ue*r  the  middle,  dehiscent  along  the  edges; 
style  clavate,  more  or  less  curved:  ovary  sessile  or 
nearly  so,  3-cclied,  with  many  horizontal  ovule*.  Suc- 
culent herbaceous  plants,  with  scaly  bulbs  and  leafy, 
upright  stems:  Ivs.  scattered  or  whorled:  fls.  Bhowy, 
solitary,  umbellate  or  racemose. 

Subgenus  I.  Kulikios.  Perianth  funnel-shaped.with 
obtanceolate  segments,  which  are  recurved  only  at  tho 
tip:  Ivs.  linear  or  lanceolate,  sessile  or  nearly  so. 

Subgenus  U.   Isolirion.   FIs.  usually  slnglo  or  um- 
bellate; perianth  erect,  spreading;  segments  i 
only  in  the  extended  ilower.  but  not  revolute; 
diverging  from  tho  straight  style. 

Subgenus  111.  Arciilirion.  Perianth  broadly  funnel- 
form  at  tho  hose;  segments  Anally  broadly  spreading 
or  twisted,  revolute.  usually  prominently  papillose 
within;  stamens  diverging  from  curved  style. 

IV.    Maktauo*.    KIs.  strongly  nodding, 


with  perianth  segments  very  revolute;  stamens  diverg 
tag;  style  curved. 

Subgenus  V.  Pseupomartaoon.  Inflorescence  usu- 
ally paniculate,  with  (Is.  tending  to  be  erect  or  only 
slightly  nodding ;  perianth  funnelfurm  ;  spgments 
■  lightly  recurved  ot  the  tip,  or  finally  recurved  from 
the  middle.  American  species. 

Subgenus  VI.  Cakdiocrinitm.  Lvs.  stalked,  cordate- 
ovate:  perianth  funnel-shaped,  usually  mare  or  less 
Irregular;  segments  oblanceolate,  recurved  only  at  the 


tsvtx. 

albam.  22.  23            Fortune!.  10.  plenescen*.  19.  |H. 

Alexandras.  0.            fnlg-rn,  17.  pleno-monstrttsutn, 

alulaceum,  17.           cicanteum.  30.  potnponiuin.  32. 

an«u«lifoliam.  28.      Orajri,  33.  pratox.  22. 
A  rmeniacum,  17        hierastocrorura.  17.    I'trudo  tigriiium . 

atrntangniaeum.       Harriett.  5.  30. 

17.                         Hansani,  20.  pnberolum.  24. 

aurantlaeum,  13. 17.    Iteldrcichi,  33.  pulrtir  Hum,  14. 

aarainm.  21.             Henrjrl,  20.  purpureum.  12. 

mutumnalt.  27.           Humbotdtii.  24.  PyretiMruui,  32. 

Hatmannia.  17.         IsabeUinum.  31.  niwnm.  6. 

bi-olor.  17.                Japonirum.  0.  rnbcllnm,  10. 

ttloomerianum,  24.    KrsHieri.  22.  rubeseens.  12. 

Rrownli.  7.                Kramrri,  0.  mbrum.  22.  32 

balblfrruro.  15.          laneifotitim.  22.  sanguinrum.  17. 

Californium.  24.       Ledrbourl.  23.  tiavi.  23. 

28.                         Uiektlini,  30  Sinieam.  14. 
Canadense.  38,  37.      Inni-anthemum.  7.      speri<,»uni.  8.  22. 

eandidam.  8              I.iihmsnnl.  19.  splratuni,  8. 

CarollnUnam,  27.      Liu  Kiu.  5.  splmdens.  19. 

Caresbael.  ID             lonriAorum.  5.  striatum.  8. 

Oi»V«dofiiram.  33.    mirulatuni.  K,  28.  snlphureuin,  3. 

rilrinum,  17.              Mnrlaipin  23.  snperbum.  27. 

ColrhetU  rl.  8.  7.        Jdatseyi,  13.  Szoritsianum,  29 
CoUkirum.  29.           Msiimowinli.  30.      Takesiuia.  5. 

Colamblanum,  23.      Melpomene.  22.  tenulfolinm.  34. 
eoncolor.  II.              monad*  Iphum.  29.      testoeeam.  31. 

eonlifolium.  38.         mnnlnnum,  U  Thunbergianum.n. 

eoridion.  It.              Neiliherrense.  4  tlgrlnum.  19 

rramn.  16.              Nrpalense.  9.  umbellatum,  17 

Ihihuricum.  11.  17.     oehrnirurum .  3  WnlLtri,  30. 

J lalhantnnl,  23          pardalinum.  2*.  Wallsrei.  17. 

/Mnufievm.  23.        Parry  I.  II.  Walltrhianam.  2 

,13.         p*rth«neion  It.  Warel.  28. 

•.17,               parri/lnntm.  23.  W»«hlngtonlanuin. 

rieelsvm.n.             psrrum.  30.  Wllsooi.  5.  112.28. 
exlmlom.5                Philsrlrlphirnm,  IX    Wttlel.  21. 
fonztosam,  17.           Philippcnsc,  1. 

iCDGESC'S  t.  uri.tmox. 

a.  Tube  scarcely  widened  from 
bait  to  middle. 
B.  Lvs.  linear,  l-nerred. 

c.  Height  2  ft.  or  tent   1.  Philippe  ns« 

CC.  Height  S  ft.  or  over. 

p.  Fls.  whit*  ;  anthers 

yellow   2. 

DP.  Fls.  purplish  or  yel- 
lowish ;  anthers 

brown   3. 

BB.  Lvs.  lanceolate,  S-nerred  or 
more. 

C.   With  creeping  subterra- 
nean stem   4. 

CC.  Stem  usually  erect  tmm 

the  bulb   5. 
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AA .  Tube  widening  gradually  from 
bate  to  neck. 
B.  I/ft.  narrow-lanceolate, 
1 -nerved,  not  whorled. 

a  Fls.  white  or  pink   0.  Japonicam 

CC.  Fls.    purplith,  espe- 
cially outside   7.  Brovnii 

BB.  Lvs.  broad  lanceolate,  3-7- 
nerved,  not  whorled. 
c.  Fls.  in  spike,  usually 

CC.  FIs.  tew  or  solitary,  yel- 
lowish or  purplish ...  9.  HepaJense 
ccc  Fls.  feworseveral,pink.lO.  rubellum 
BDB.  Lvs.  in  whorls. 

c.  FIs.  clear  lemon-yellow  .11.  Parryi 
cc.  FIs.  whitish  or  pinkish 

or  spotted  12.  Washingtonianum 

1.  Philippense,  Baker.   Bulb  perennial,  ovoid  :  stem 

ft.  high,  hleuder,  erect:  lvs.  30-40,  scattered:  fls. 
solitary,  horizontal,  white,  tinged  with  green  toward  the 
base  outside,  5-4}  in.  long,  trumpet-shaped.  Philippine 
Islands.  EI..1.  On.  50:1097  (fine).  B.M.  0250  (good). 
l.H.  41 : 16.  —  Little  known  in  cult.,  but  a  promising 
species. 

2.  Wallichianum,  Schult.  f.  Bulb  large,  long  :  stem 
4-6  ft.  high,  stiff  :  lvs.  50-00,  scattered,  sessile,  3-5 
nerved:  fls.  usually  solitary,  sometimes  2-3,  horizontal 
or  nearly  so,  white,  sliphtly  tinged  with  green,  fragrant. 
Central  Himalayas.  El.  4.  B.M.  4561.  On.  10:44. - 
Somewhat  difficult  to  grow,  and  on  that  account  not 
popular;  but  a  noble  species  well  worth  the  pains  of  the 
amateur.  Suitable  for  growing  in  shrubbery  holders. 

3.  ralphdream,  Baker.  Bulblarge,  globose:  stemerert. 

4-  8  ft.  high:  lvs.  numerous,  scattered,  linear:  fls.  usu- 
ally 2-3,  pendent  ou  long  peduncles,  fragrant,  sulfur 
yellow,  tinged  with  red  outside,  4-7  in.  long.  Burma. 
B.  M.  7257.  On.  54,  p.  259  (a*  />-  ocA.ro/curNm).  K.H. 
1895:541.—  This  is  new  to  the  trade,  but  promises  to  be 
•  favorite  with  tho  amateurs. 

4.  Keilgherrenw,  Wight.  Fig.  1277.  Bulb  globose  s 
stem  1-2  ft.  high,  creeping  at  the  base  :  lvs.  30-40, 
crowded,  3-5-nerved :  fls.  1-3,  ascending,  white,  fragrnnt, 

5-  «in.long.  India.  El.  0.  F.S.  22:2266-67.  On.  27:488. 
B.M.  6332.  F.M.  1876:237. -A  beautiful  Lily,  too  little 
known  in  America.    Difllcult  of  cultivation. 


1180.  Lilium  clesans  ( 


Xo.  17 


5.  longiDdrum,  Thunb.  Bulb  globose:  stem  1-3  ft. 
high,  erect  :  lvs.  2D-40,  scattered  :  fls.  often  solitary, 
sometimes  2-3  ■■rmore,  nearlv  horirontal,  fragrant,  waxy 
white.  Temperate  regions  of  Japan.  China  and  Formosa. 
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El.  7.  A.P.  11:1311;  12:1104.  B.R.  7:  SCO.  L.B.C. 
10:985.  A.G.  19: 709.  Go.  48,  p.  3£6.-One  of  the  bent- 
known  Lilies  in  cult.  It  kaa  been  used  extensively  for 
forcing,  but  for  this  purpose  it  i»  now  generally  super- 
•eded  by  the  following  variety: 

Var.  «Hmlan,  Nicbol.  [h.  eximinm.  Court.  L.  lldr- 
riiii,  Carr.).  Bermuda  or  Easter  Lii.y.  Usually  bears 


lderably 


spi- 


and  targe r 


than  L.  t»»gitti>rum,  on 
le<ifvstem«.  AO.  !K:2<>7  A.K. 

li!:  i  i.j.  <iu.  4-.  p  n,r,: 

•t:>.  p.  21".;        j>.  ;  ::  47.  ]..  17'J; 

p.  4-1  and  rJ.  p.  21 :.  F  it. 
I  G.r.  111.  .'J:  ft.  1MI. 

|v-  .211 


mental  species,  and  an  old  favorite,  though  con- 
subject  to  disease.  The.  following  varieties  aro 

II.  pi.,  roaculatum,  pleno-monstroium,  speeiosam, 
catum,  striatum, 

9.  Hepalense.  I).  Don.  Stem  1-2  ft.  high,  stiff :  Irs. 
scattered,  lanceolate  or  linear,  5-7-nerved:  fl».  few  or 
solitary,  nodding,  slightly  fragrant,  yellowish  white, 
more  or  lens  tinned  with  purple,  often  with  small  scat- 
tered dots  tnsirtn.  Himalayas.  !■;[.  5.  A  O.  H  213  ( p-nr  ,. 
(In.  r.;liNI,  B.M.  7Ui;t.  Kit.  22;:i.-A  maguineenl  I.ily, 
Miitahle  for  tlit-  collector. 

10.  rubellnra.  Maker,  null,  globose  :  stem  sk-n.lv, 
bearing  about  L'O  ol.-rurclv  f.cliulcd  bright  grf.n  K?.  . 
which  :u  «  ri-7-iicrvcil ;  tls.  pink.  tmsjMjti.  .1.  iile.ur  ,i  ii,. 
Imi ir  rind  broad.  Japan.  On.  *»»:1I97.  O-O.  1 1  I.  'J::  :."  21 
tin 1 1  :«.-».  <i  M.41  : 1 7 7 .  A  O.  2l>  .  —  Ui-i-ctnly  iutrfxtt;---  1 
to  Etiirli'h  mnl  American  gardens,  am!  very  favur^li'/ 
received.   Promising.  J»aiil  to  fore*  well. 

11.  Parry!,  Wats.  IUilli  small,  with  jointed,  sciVi : 
!'-  s.  Iinciir  '.lil;iiir«">l iitc. usually  scattered :  rt*.  borin mtal. 
pale  yellow,  nhont  4  in.  loin:,  with  spreading,  rerurr.  •! 
tips.   S:iti  U.  nianlino  cniitifv.  Calif.    El.  12.   tin.  Ii:2».| 

iw!  tv,,i,:<ll;  4;t,t>.4IO.   H.JI.W.    III.  3:1:533.    «i  <  . 

III.  IHr-JOit  tliul.il  iu,t  correctly  shown  I.- Nut  uu-.-tv- 
nn.!i  lit  cult.,  :i,„!  probably  t ho  llne.it  yellow 
Lily  of  <^y  growth. 

12.  WashinRtonlanuin.  Kellogg.  iWb  oi, 
Ii'iuo,  somewhat  rliiicniatoiiH  :  stem  2-0  fx. 
high;  Ivs.  in  several  whorls  of  5-12  each,  or 
sometimes  a  few  ae  uttered:  lis.  few,  or  F-.-ine- 
linics  as  many  ns on  o^cL-nding  pedicels, 
while,  tinged  with  pink  or  ml  nn<l  <;o-:«-l 
with  purple,  frigrant.  Calif.  F.I.  10.  Gr 
L'ltraiO;  27,  p.  :ili.  J  II.  III.  31:1 IX  —  Ocr  of 
tho  best  i  aliforn ian  species  for  cistprn  gar- 
den*. 

Var.  purptrenm,  Mii<l.(L.rnl)itcent.\\ i. 
Smaller  and  more  slender,  with  smaller,  roor* 
pints  l-h  fls.  and  perianth  segments  lna»  acjt» . 


which  ore.  white  inside  and  deep  rich  vinous  purple  out- 
side. El.  8.  (In.  29:510  <n«  /,.  Jn/totiirtim  I ;  :sH.  p.  lo); 
47.  p.  97.  F.S.  21:2218,  2l'J:t  (as  ./«;m>»h  „ »i  t  »Uht»- 
trii).  (3ng.  4:l!):t. -A  favorite  in  gardens,  nnd  deserving 
of  general  culture.  Specially  recommended  to  beginners. 
Vnr.  lencanthemnm  i«  offered,  tin.  47 :  lIUHl. 

8.  Candidal!!,  Linn.  Madosvv  Lji.v.  Bulb  ovohl. 
large  :  stem-lvs.  scattered,  sessile,  acute,  bract-like 
above:  stem  2—4  in.  high,  erect,  stiff  :  tls.  c,-2'>  in  a 
raceme,  '.t '4  5  In.  long  and  vrttle,  pure  white,  fragrant. 
S.Httberti  En.  El.  9.  Gng.  r,  :w.».  Ii  ('.  II  I.  21 :  K.l.  (in. 
i:..  p.  Jsl :  .V!.  p.  IHS:  50. p.  255. -One  ot  the  most  orna- 


El.  11.  F.S.  19:1975.  .On.  20:3I0.-A  striking  v*n,n 
which  should  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a 

cies 

M  iniENl  9  II.  ISOL1KION. 

A.  //»•*.  mere  or  ten*  tehorlfd  13. 

AA.  Li*,  not  trhvried. 

It.  Sfylr  nhorttr  Ihnu  oniry  14. 

nu.  Stylt  lonqrr  than  otftry. 
C.         pnpillos*  iiuk/c. 

p.  Strut  trrqwntly  buH/if- 

 15. 
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dd.  BUm  no*  bulbiftrou*..A6. 
CO.  Ft.  smooth  intide,  or 


17. 
is. 


l).  Let.  broad 

croteded  

DD.  Lvs.  lintar.  scattered  ., 


13.  Fhiladelphicum,  Linn.  Fig.  1279.  Bulb  annual, 
rhisotuatous,  small,  with  few  thick,  brittle  stales:  ati  in 

l-:i  ft.  Mpn,  slender:  lvs.  10-10,  thin,  glnbrrm..,  more  or 
Jess  whirled:  lis.  1-4.  terminal  or  umbellate,  brit'lii  red. 
marked  with  scattered  darker  spots  toward  the  renter, 
l-'rom  Canada  to  N.  ('.  and  west  to  the  Hockv  .Mts.  I.I. 
17.  U.K.  7:.">U-I.  L.IS  C.  10:'J7o.  P.M.  J* ~L!  (us  lYntisyl- 
vanicum  )  and  .">7ft.  It.  \V.  A.  ti.  —  A.  »oo/f<;  n  it  nt ,  Nelson, 
•seems  t<>  be  u  wcTrrn  form. with  broader  lvs.  /,.  IHnsfiji 
Is  a  southern  form,  with  narrower  perianth  si  gmi  uts. 
This  is  the  most  characteristic  and  « id.-ly  distributed  of 
our  native  Lilies.  A  charming  wild  flower.  In  fa.-t,  it  is 
so  acceptable  simply  as  a  wild  flower  that  it  has  seldom 
l>een  cultivated,  though  it  takes  readily  to  the  burden. 
It  is  a  ve  ry  variable  species.  Some,  at  least,  of  the  /,, 
/'ariif  itttm.  or  L.  Dnhuru  tun,  itt  the  nursery  trade  be- 
l.mJTi  With  A.  VhUadf-lphimtn. 

14.  cdncolor,  S:ilisb.  Ilulb  perennial,  ovoid,  sninll: 
stem  Mender,  I  ft.  or  more  lii^'h:  |vs.  Liik-HO,  sr»tt<  t ed, 
l:»nceo!atc,  obscurely  7-m-rved:  lis.  l-;t,  ereet, 
1-2  in.  long,  spreading,  bright  srarl.-t,  un- 
spotted.  Ctuna.  CI.  is.  H.M.  I  Ks.,  -  ( >rio  of 
ibu  best  for  garden  cult.:  thnftv  and  easy  to 
grow.  Of  jrrucctul,  upright  habit  and  good 
for  cutting. 

Var.  Sinicam,  Hook.    Taller,  with  larger 
bulb:  fls.  more  numerous;  perianfh  segment* 
A  little  wider,  bright  searh-t  with 
Mock  spot*.  Southern  -Siberia.  II. 
M.  WOO.    L.B.C.    17:102*  (us  /.. 
Uuschianum). 

Var.  pttlchMlum,  Laker.  A  Kirn- 
dcr  yellow -Mil.  var., 
longing  with  the  next. 


ng,  bright  orange,  conspicuously  lamellar-papillose 
b.  Switzerland,  France,  northern  Italy.  Much 
cult.,  especially  in  Eu.  El.  22.  L.B.C.  8:7«4  (poor).- 
Closely  related  to  L.  bulbiftrum,  with  which  it  is  often 
confused.  It  seems  to  be  confounded  with  L.  tlrgans, 
also, at  times.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  former  by 
having  stems  devoid  of  bulbels,  and  from  the  latter  by 
having  the  flower  more  distinctly  pupillose  inside. 


10*5.  UiUiim  Ma.tason  (  X  ' ) 

So.-,. 


Var.  pat-then  - 
eton.   linker   ( /.. 

fnridinu  l  .  A  Hue 
yellow  -  dd.  v:ir. 
( >ti"  of  tin-  very 
ln-t    for  niitiva- 


I]  '  ifj    I  I,',  bulbtferum. 

ttl  I  .inn.  Pooh  ovoid, 

™  1'iT:  uuiul  :  stem 

ilium  apecioaum  (X  V.  No.  22.    ;;-4  ft.  high:  Iva. 

scattered,  the  up- 
per ones  often  bearing  bulbils  in  the  axils:  lis.  1  to 
many,  umbellate  or  somewhat  racemose,  on  short,  stout 
pedicels;  perianth  1K-2  iu.  Ion*,  ereet,  spreading, 
bright  red  or  dark  ornngc.  usually  with  some  dull  spots, 
papillose  toward  the  center.  Ont.  Ku.  FI.23.  B.M.3G. 
—This  is  one  of  tho  oldest  in  cult.,  and  has  run  into 
many  horticultural  varieties,  few  of  which,  however, 
are  known  in  this  country.  The  only  one  named  in 
American  trade  catalogues  is  auranttacum.  In  Kuropo 
the  ■pecies  seems  to  bo  more  commonly  cultivated. 

I  A.  crdoeum,  Choi*.  Hnlh  perennial,  globose:  stem 
2-4  ft.  high,  vigorous:  lvs.  numerous,  crowded,  linear  or 
lanceolate,  S-.l-nerved,  not  having  bulbels  in  the  axils: 
pedicels  ascending,  white-cobwebby:  Ms.  solitary,  or 
10-ir.,  in  an  umbellate  raceme,  erect,  funnelform,  2',4-S 


Lilium  puberulum  (X  J-iV  N'o.  24. 

17.  elegans.Thunb.  (  T.,  umbftlAtum, 

liort.,  n<»t  Pursh.  /j.  ihthiiricum,  in 
part.  A.  TI<nnUr<n<hium,  Schultes, 
and  manv  other  synonyms).  Fig.  1280. 
liulb  perennial,  ovoid:  stem  1-2  ft. 
high,  stilf.  erect,  slightly  cobwebby,  Or 
sometimes  marly  glahrons:  lvs.  20— 
;m,  n;jittered  or  erowd><l.  o- 7  nerved  : 
lis.  l-.r",  ^pre.iding.  usually  self  colored 
in  some  brilliant  shade  of  yellow, 
orange  or  red.  .lapun.  Sundry  varie- 
ties are  tlluslruted  sis  follow.*:  El.  19 
mot  20.  Un.  47.  p.  41"..  F.  ISoH:121. 
T.  S.  1L.I-.J7  i.-  {/..  Tk-i,iK„v„,n«m). 
(in.  ;sH;77s.  I*.  M  ti:|J7  (»s  /..  rt.ron 
too,,,,,;.  I.  H.  ]J:.J,V.»  |as  I.  towtum  i.  -  Probably  the 
no .st  useful  har.lv  speeies  for  g.  m ml  ganb-n  use.  Very 
vjrinM..,  with  many  striking  varieties.  Following  are 
the  r ■ .  —  c : 

Var.  JulgeDB.  Hnker  f /.  /.'.;.' mnnni,r ,  Wallace.  I,,  tut- 
ij>tt*.  M"n.:i.  /. .  .or  it.,o(  iiit  h  i  j) ,  liort...  A  tine  orange 
or  .id  motored  Vnr. .  «  it  It  perinnih  >i'Kliii'nl<  father  tiar- 
rower  than  the  I  vpi-.  (  »tie  of  the  finest  I  .i  I  if-  for  color- 
tr.ii-siim.  'J'hi'ilfy  ami  ele.m  in  the  garden.  Var.  atrO- 
gftugoiacuni.  liak.  i  Dj  it.  \'cry  do  p  dark  n:d.  I.H. 
14:50:i  t  (as  L.  hirmatoeroitm).  V'ar.  alutaceum,  Bak.  & 
liver  (var.  A  rmeuiaciim,  var.  eitrinum,  etc,  ).  Wore  or 
le»*  clear  yellow.  F.S.  22:2;tl9.  Var.  blcolor,  Moore. 
Vellow  ut  the  center  and  reddish  outwards.  Vnr.  plenus, 
Waugh.  More  or  less  double.  F.  1871.  p.  8X  Var.  Wal- 
laoel,  Waugh  (  Ij.  %Vall  ieri\,  Small,  dwarf,  usually  I- 
11.].,  pale  red:  segments  rather  acute.  There  are  dozens 
of  other  horticultural  varieties,  among  which  the  best 
an.  Alice  Wilson,  Best  Red,  Incomparable,  Van  Houtte. 
These  varieties  are  rather  more  distinct  than  in  most 
species  of  Lilies. 

18.  Cateabasi.  Walt.  Ttnlb  like  that  of  L.  Philadflphi- 
rum:  stem  1-2  ft.  high,  slender,  erect:  lvs.  20-30,  scat- 
tered, lanceolate:  fis.  usually  solitary,  erect,  bright 
orange  red,  spotted  :  segments  lanceolate,  with  long- 
ntfenuate  tips.  N.  Car.  to  Fla.  and  west  to  Ky.  El.  25. 
B..M.2.-.9  (good).  L.B.C.9:807.  R.H.  1868:431  (poor). - 
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A  pretty  plant,  but  not  successful  in  cult.,  at  least  not 
iu  the  northern  slates. 

SUDGCNXS  lit.  AltClILlBION. 

A.   fyr*.  tensile  19. 

AA.  //<*«.  short  prtiolote. 

n.  Fls.  thill  reddish  20. 

BD.  Fit.  white,  yellowish,  or  pinkish. 
C.   Fls.  open    funuelform,  on 
rather  short,  straight 

peditels  21. 

rc.  Fin.  on  lon<j,  twisted  pedi- 
tels; seijmtnts  twisted  re- 
tvlut*  22. 

19.  tlgrlnum,  Andr.    Tiger  Lh.t.    Fig.  1281.  Bulb 
perennial,  globose:  stem  2-5  ft.  high,  somewhat  whitish 
cobwebby:    lv*.  scattered,  rich  green,  5-7-nerved,  the 
upper  ones  short  >r  aid  h^arins  bulbela  in 
their  axils:  fls.  3-10,  or  sometimes  more,  In  a 
wide  raceme,  nodding,  bright  red,  thickly 
spotted  with  Urge  purplish  spots;  perianth 
segments  twisted,  revolulo  Japan  und  China. 


1287.  Lltium  maculatum  (X  l  i'i.  No.  -ii 


pearonee,  it  stands  midway  between  L.  tiprinnm  and  L. 
speeiosum.  Its  free  and  easy  unconventionality  of 
habit  will  endear  it  to  the  heart  of  the  artiit  flower- 
lover.   In  this  respect,  it  surpasses  even  L.  iptcios*** 

21.  taritum,  Lindl.  Gold-baxdkd  Lilv.  Japan  Lilt 
Fig. 12*3.  Bulb  perennial,  globose ;  stem  2-4  ft.  high: 
lvs.  20-30,  scattered,  5  nerved  :  tlx.  in  a  short  raceme, 
with  brocteolate  pedicels,  spreading;  segment*  rtucb 
reflexed  and  somewhat  twisted,  white,  more  or  le*« 
marked  with  bends  of  yellow  aid  spots  of  purple, 
Mrongly  papillo*?.  Japan.  In  sundry  varieties  illus- 
trated as  follows:  On.  13:183;  16:212;  39,  p.  455;  50.  p. 
148.  R.B.  21:25.  F.M.  1871 :5I4.  R.H.  1875:10;  1CC7:371. 
El.  15.  B.M.  5338.  A.G.  20:525.  A.F.  7:43.  One 
2:167:  4:53.  G.O.  III.  25:103.  —  Several  garden  vnriet i«-s 
h*>*e  been  described  with  bolanicu]  tiniues,  though  none 
to  be  equal  to  the  dlstlnctian.  Trade  varieties 
are  :  imperiile,  n-acrinthnm,  pictum. 
platyphf  Hum.  rut.o- viitatnm,  rubrcm. 
speeiosum,  virginale,  virginale  aibum. 
Witt«i.  The  Gold-banded  Lily  is  *  fav- 
orite in  American  garviens,  where  it  is 
used  in  large  quantities.  It  appears  to 
best  advantage  mused  and  scattered 
amongst  moderately  tall-growing  shrub*. 
It  is  of  comparatively 


1J88.  Lillum  tuperbum  IX  .'»).  No.  27 


Liliuro  pardaliauro  IX  No 


El.  38.  B.M.  1237.  F.  1873:13.-A  thoroughly  old- 
fashioned  and  remarkably  useful  plant.  It  lives  and 
thrive*  from  year  to  year'ln  the  open  border,  where  it 
should  be  planted  in  masses. 

Var.  splendens,  Lelcht.  A  flue  variety  of  more  robust 
habit,  with  longer-tlowcring  spikes.  On.  27:480  and  p. 
152.  F.S.  10:1931  (toodark  colored!.  This  is  to  be  highly 
rreommemlei  I.  In  most  gardens  it  should  be  substituted 
for  the  ordinary  Tiger  Lily. 

Var.  pleneseeoJ.  Waugh.    An  odd  double  vnr.  R.H. 

18raFortuni'd)d  LUlunaaal   F-S' 19:HK'5,  0,1,t*r  xtkn' 

20.  Henryi,  Baker.  Fig.  1282.  Bulb  globose:  stem  2-f> 
ft.  hitch:  I  vs.  lanceolate  below,  more  ovate  above:  inflo- 
resrence  a  laxeorymbof  4-8  fls.,  bracteste  at  the  base:  fi. 
dork  reddish  yellow,  marked  with  n  few  irregularly  scat- 
tered brown  spots.  Icbang,  western  China.  On.  40:830 
(flno);  55,  p.233  (fine).  G.C.  III.  8:380.  B.M.  7177  (too 
1  igbt -colored ).  —  Recent ly  introduced  to  cult.,  and  un- 
questionably one  of  the  best  Lilies  known  for  general 
garden  culture.  The  price  of  the  bulbs  still  keeps  ninny 
persons  from  planting  it,  and  ninny  others  fpun  massing 
It  in  large  ciuantitien,  as  it  should  be  used  f<ir  the  be«t 
effect.  Still  it  propagates  so  freely  and  proves  so  hardy 
that  it  will  undoubtedly  soon  become  cheaper,  and  And 
1U  way  into  common  iise.    In  habit  and  general  ap- 


does  not  live  and  thrive  indefinitely,  as  L.  speeiosum. 
Henry,  and  tiyrinum  do. 

22.  «pecI6sum,  Thunb.  (L.  lanritblitim,  Hort.l.  Fig 
1284.  Bulb  perennial,  globose:  stem  2-4  ft.  high,  stiff: 
Ivs.  12-20,  scattered,  very  short-petiolate.  oblong-lanceo- 
late, 5-7-nerved :  H».  3-10,  racemose,  on  divaricate,  bror 
teate  pedicels,  white,  more  or  less  suffused  with  pink  and 
dotted  with  red,  strongly  papillose  toward  the  center; 
perianth  segments  much  rcvolute.  El.  13.  B.M.  3785. 
On.  25:425;  33,  p.  289;  45:947  and  p.  90  (nne> ;  45.  p.  91 ; 
47,  p.  19.  R.H.  1843:492.  B.R.  2.1:2000.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  best  species  of  all  for  general  cult.  It  is  thrifty 
and  hardy,  especially  var.  rNftrtiw .  The  habit  of  the  plant 
and  flower  is  delightfully  free  and  Informal.  The  white 
and  the  red  varieties  are  both  grown  extensively  by  the 
florists,  and  cut  for  sale.  It  has  been  extensively  im- 
ported from  Japan.  There  are  numerous  trade  name* 
current,  most  of  which  do  not  stand  for  Important  va- 
rieties. The  ones  of  greatest  coueera  are  Mel-poraene 
and  Kratseri.  The  Lily  known  as  "Opal"  is  a  form  of 
this  species. 

Vor.  rnbnnn,  Hort..  is  a  fine,  extra  strong  growing 
sort,  with  darker  pinkish  red  fls.,  and  is  the  best  for  gar 
dcu  culture.  Gn.3u:72G. 

Var.  album.  Hort.  ( h.  prercen,  Hort. ) ,  Is  white  or  ne*xlj 
so  and  less  thrifty.  P.M.  8:127. 
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BCBQENIS  IV.  MAKTAOON. 

a.  Foliage  mostly  whorled. 

u.  Lis.  iu  small  whorls  of  less 

than  S  or  partly  scattered..  .'Si.  Columblanum 
KB.  Lvs.  nearly  all  in  large  whorls 
of  ti  or  more. 
C.  /in/6     large,  horizontally 

elongated  24.  puberulum 

CC.  Ilulb  small, globose. 

d   Fls.  purplish  or  whitish  .25.  Martagon 

[id.  /'/*.  yellow,  spotted  20.  macalatum 

ddd.  mostly  reddish  or 

dark  orange. 
c.  Color  reddish  or  yet- 
lowi.h.  dull  black- 

spotted  27.  soperbum 

EE.  Color  orange-yellow, 
with  distinct  round 

dark  spots  28.  pardalinum 

aa.  foliage  not  trhorled. 

B.  Formof  li  s.  lanceolate;  ucrres 

many  2H.  monadalphnm 

BB.  Form  of  Irs.  linear;  nerves 
one  or  few. 
C.  Lrs.  crowded. 

v.  Perianth  segments  rather 
l>n>ad. 

E.  Fls.  red  or  yellow..  ..Ml.  Mazimowiczii 

EE.  Fls. creamy  white  31.  testacaum 

DD.  Perianth  segments  nar- 
row. 

E.  Fls.  whitish  outside .  .32.  pomponinm 

ee.  Fls.  red  ontsidr  3x  Chaleadonicum 

CC.  Lts.  scattered  34.  Unuilolium 

23.  Colnmbtanam.  Ilort.  (L.  Sayi,  Nutt.  L.  parvi- 
florum.  Holz.).  Bulb  perennial,  ovoid,  small:  stem 
134-3  ft.  high,  slender:  Ivs.  few,  mostly  in  whorls  of 
4  or  5,  tbe  upper  onea  frequently  scattered,  ohlanceo- 
late,  acute:  Ha.  2-3  or  more,  umbellate,  on  slemler  nod- 
dins;  pedicel*;  perianth  1H-2  in.  lone;,  bright  orange, 
thickly  spotted  with  small  purplish  dots;  segments 
lanceolate,  refloxcd.  Ore.,Wash.  El.  31.  P.M.  1874 : 130. 
aa  L.  parviflorum  (not  characteristic  I.  — Not  uncom- 
mon in  garden  collections,  where  it  succeeds  as  well  as 
any  of  the  Pacific  coast  species.  It  is  so  slemler  of 
atem,  sparse  of  foliage  and  small  of  flower,  as  grown  in 
eastern  gardens,  that  it  does  not  give  any  mass  effect. 
It  looks  beat  mixed  in  the  border  with  hardy  perennials. 

24.  pnMrnhuB,  Duchr.  {L.  CalifSmicum,  Hort.,  not 
Domb.  L.lfUmboldtii.Rovt.Sc  l<eicht.  L.  Hloomerianum, 
Kell.).  Fig.  1285.  Bulb  large,  thick:  stem  3-5 ft.  high :  Ivs. 
in  4-6  largo  whorls  of  10-15  Ivs.  each :  fls.  6-10  or  more, 
in  a  large  panicle,  on  nodding,  divaricate  pedicels, 
bright  orange-red,  thickly  marked  with  dark  spots; 
segments  strongly  reflexed.  Calif.  El.  32.  F.S.  19:1973. 
On.  20:314  and  p.  508.  —  A  noble,  dignified,  commanding 
plant^and  one  which  ought  to  be  cult,  oftener.  Hatber 

25.  MarUgon,  Linn.  {L.  DalmdHcnm,  Vis  ).  Turk's 
Cap  Lilt.  Fig.  l.'»6.  Bulb  perennial,  ovoid:  stem 
2W-5  ft.  high :  Ivs.  In  2-i  whorls  of  6-9  each,  sometimes 
a  few  scattered,  sessile,  with  7-11  nerves:  fl«.  3-20,  in  a 
long,  loose,  bracteate  raceme,  nodding,  fragrant,  vary- 
ing in  color  from  purple  to  dirty  white,  spotted  or  un- 
spotted; segments  lanceolate,  stronglv  reviiliite.  KI.33. 
On.  23:371;  38,  p.  393  ;  44:927  (as ' L.  Dalhonsnni). 
B.M.  872  and  1C34.  F.M.  1874:130.  F.S.  20:2127  (as 
Mnrtagon  £)almaticum ) .  —  Much  cult,  in  Europe,  less  In 
America.  It  has  many  horticultural  vnrleties,  but  tho 
only  one  In  our  catalogues  is  album.  The  plant  is  vig- 
orous,  upright  and  thrifty,  with  good  foliage,  hut  the 
fls.  are  small,  dull  colored  and  not  nhowv,  as  compared 
with  our  more  popular  kinds. 

26.  maeulatum,  Thunb.  (L,  Udnsoni.  Leicht.).  Fig. 
1287.  Bulb  perennial,  globose,  compact:  stem  :t-4  ft. 
high:  Its.  oblanceolalc,  acute,  frequently  in  a  single 
whorl  of  8-12,  or  somo  scattered,  sometimes  several 
whorls:  fls. 4-12,  in  a  loose  raceme,  on  erect,  spreading 
pedicels,  bright  orange,  conspicuously  spotted  with  pur 
pie  on  tbe  lower  half.  Japan.  El.  31."  B.M.  0120  ( go..i|  i . 
On.  29,  p.  287.    K.H.  1H8J,  p.  290. -One  of  the  thriftiest 
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and  hardiest  species  known.  It  is  a  trifle  high-priced 
for  general  planting,  but  is  worthy  a  place  in  every  gar- 
den. It  is  one  of  tbe  most  formal  and  dignified  of 
Lilies. 

27.  supertram,  Linn.  American  Trim's  Cap  Lii.v. 
Fig.  1288.  Bulb  large,  globose:  stem  3-0  ft.,  tall,  erect: 
Ivs.  often  in  whorls,  sometimes  more  or  less  scattered, 
3-5-nerved:  fls.  6-12,  or  even  more,  paniculate,  bright 
reddish  orange,  conspicuously  spotted;  perianth  seg- 
ments lanceolate,  acute.  Canada  to  Georgia  and  west  to 
the  Mississippi  river.  El.  26.  B  M.936  l  good  I.  L.B.C. 
4:3.Ti  (as  /,.  autumnal*).  Gn.  30,  p.  8  (One);  30:551 
(fine);  38:781.  Mn.  8: 1  ( fine).- Frequently  cult.  Useful 
in  borders 

Var.  Carolinlanum,  Chapm.  (L.  Carolinianum, 
Michx.).  Smaller,  more  slender,  with  fewer  fls.  and 
broader  Ivs.  A  southern  variety,  in  dry  woods,  Va.  to 
Fla.,and  west  to  La. 

28.  pardallnum,  Kellogg  (L.  Calif6rnicnm,  Domb.). 
Fig.  1289.  Bulb  short,  rhizomatous:  stem  2-3  ft.  high: 
Ivs.  mostly  near  the  middle  of  the  stem,  in  3-4  whorls 
of  9-12  Ivs.  each,  with  a  few  scattered:  fls.  3-10,  loose 
corymbose,  on  long,  nodding  pedicels,  bright  red  with 
orange  toward  tho  center,  strikingly  marked  with  largo 
purplish  brown  spots;  perianth  segments  strongly  Invo- 
lute, somewhat  papillose.  Calif.  El.  28  and  29.  F.M. 
1872:33  (as  A.  Washingtoniinum).  Gn.  20:312 and  p. 526. 
-A  magnificent  garden  flower,  not  commonly  grown, 
though  adapted  to  general  cult.  Var.  angnstifolium, 
Kellogg,  has  narrow,  scattered  Ivs.  Var.  Warel,  Hort., 
has  yellow  lis.  Gn.  29:547. 

29.  monadelphom,  Rich.  ( L.  Stovitziilnum,  Fisch.  & 
Loll.  L.  Cilchicnm,  Hort.).  Bulb  perennial,  ovoid: 
stum  2-5  ft.  high :  Ivs.  30-50,  scattered,  linear-lanceolate 
or  oblanceolalc,  many-nerved :  fls.  2-12,  sometimes  20-30, 
In  a  raceme,  nodding,  bracteate,  fragrant,  yellow,  with  a 
few  small  spots,  and  tinged  at  the  base  and  tip  with 


ir».  Ulium  pomponlum  (X  Mi).   No.  31 

purple.  Persia.  El.  36  ami  37.  B.M.  1405.  Gn.9:9(as 
L.  Siaritiinuum);  39:790.  O.C.  III.  16:129.  — A  pretty 
species,  but  not  much  grown  In  this  country.  Var. 
Ledebouri,  Baker.  Ilwarfer  than  tho  species,  with  nar- 
rower linear  Ivs.  Caucasus. 
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30.  Maximbwieiii,  Rcgel  {L.  Leirhtlini,  Hook.  L. 
Pseudottgrlnum,  Carr.).  Bulb  globose:  stem  2-3  ft. 
high,  slender,  decumbent  at  bane:  Ivs.  .10-10.  scattered, 
linear,  3-nerved:  lis.  few,  in  a  loose  corymb,  on  spread- 
ing pedicels,  bright  lemon-yellow,  light  orange  or  red, 
thickly  dotted  with  dark  purple  and  tinged  with  purple 
on  theoutaide;  segments  strongly  revolutc.  Japan.  Kl. 
39  and  40.  B.M.5073.  I. H.  15:540.  R.H.  1807:410.  F.S. 
17: 1734J,  yellow  variety.  Gn.  21 :331,  yellow  variely ;  42  p. 
193  (not  typical).  — A  fine  garden  plant  having  much  the 
ame  habit  and  cultural  qualities  as  L.  tigrinum,  but 
tending  more  to  yellows  in  tho 
fls.  There  nro  several  horticul- 
tural varieties,  but  they  are  not 
1  '  V  y''^  generally  offered  in  America. 
f^slsS'^.^.  j/  31.  teaUceiun,  Llndl.  (L.  Tsa- 
^-^IflMV^v  btUUum,  Kunxe.  L.  eidUum, 
fl...  ./iFOL  Ilort.).  Nankkf.n  Lilv.  Bulb 
globose:  stem  2-0  ft.  high:  lv«. 
00-100,  scattered,  linear,  3-5- 
nerved  :  fl«.  2-10.  umbellate, 
nither    crowded .    nodding,  fra- 


No.  30. 


ITn.  Lilium  Canadense, 
An  old  flower.  (Xi».) 


grant,  creamy  yellow,  with  sometimes  a  few  minute 
reddish  dots.  Kl.  44.  B.K.  29:11  (too  highly  colored). 
I'.M.  10:221.  — Not  known  in  the  wild  Mate,  and  generally 
said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  L.  romliihim  and  Chalee- 
donicum.  If  this  is  a  true  hybrid  it  is  the  only  one 
known  in  cult.  A  fine,  stalely  plnnt,  with  unusually 
attractive  (lowers. 

:t2.  pompdnium,  Linn.  (  L.  nUnim,  Lam.  I.  Fig.  7290. 
Bulb  ovoid,  with  several  lanceolate  scales:  stem  2-3  ft. 
high,  tlii.-k,  Miff:  Ivs.  100  or  more,  scattered,  narrow- 
linear:  (U.  2-1.),  racemose,  nodding,  often  bracteolatn, 
cinnabar-red,  thickly  spotted  and  papillose  within,  fin- 
grunt.  N.  Italy  ami  S.  France,  (i.e.  III.  K:51.  (in. 
20:307  (fine).  •  F.I.  45.  — Adapted  to  the  hardy  border, 
where  it  shows  well  in  masses  or  scattered.  Ail  excel- 
lent Lily  for  garden  planting,  especially  the  vellow  viir. 
sure  am.  Hurt. 

Var.  Pyrenaicum,  Baker  [L.  Pijrenairnm,  (lotiuul. 
A  more  robust  plant,  with  wider  Ivs.  distinctly  3-nervcd  : 
lis.  larger,  yellow.  Pyrenees.  Kl.  40. 

33.  ChaloedAnicum,  Linn.  Bulb  ovoid:  stem  3-4  ft. 
high,  Miff:  Ivs.  100  or  more,  crowded.  :f-5-ncrved,  with 
the  edges  and  veins  below  distinctly  papillose:  fls.  few 
In  a  raceme,  nodding,  bright  red.  unspotted,  or  some- 
times with  minute  dots,  rarely  yellow,  (ireeee.  Kl.  43. 
F.S.  21:2100.   B.M.  30.-An  excellent  garden  plant,  and 


destined  to  become  more  popular  In  Americas.  Her* 
belongs  L.  Ueldreicht. 

34.  tftnnlfdlium,  Fisch.  Siberian  Coral  Lilt.  Bulb 
small,  globose:  stem  1-2  ft.  high,  slender:  Ivs.  20-3*1, 
scattered,  very  narrow -linear,  with  rtvolutc  margins: 
lis.  1-20,  racemose,  nodding,  rich  scarlet,  self  colored ; 
segments  much  revolute.  Siberia.  Kl.  42.  B.M.  3140. 
L.B.C.  4:358,  as  L.  pumilum  (poor). -A  deserving  fa- 
vorite. Very  easily  prop,  either  from  seeds  or  bud 
scales.  Fine  for  massing.  Kspccially  suitable  for 
beginners. 

SVBGE>TS  V.  PSECOOSIARTAGOX. 

A.  Perianth    narrow:    segments  only 
slightly  spreading  at  the  tip. 

b.  Flu.  dull  reddish  brown  35.  Gray! 

bb.  Fls.  bright  reddish  brown  30. 

AX.'  Perianth  spreading:  segments  rotate 

spreading  or  slightly  recurred  37. 

35.  Gray!,  Wats.  Lvs.  lanceolate,  in  whorls  of  4—*: 
fls.  few  or  solitary,  1 H-2  in.  long. dull  reddish  brown  or 
orange,  covered  inside  with  purplish  spots.  Va.  and  N. 
Car.  O.K.  1:19.  B.M.  ?234.- Becoming  somewhat  com- 
mon in  gardens.  Closely  allied  to  L.  Canadense,  but 
thoroughly  distinct  as  a  garden  plant.  Not  show,  but 
attfsctivc  to  the  amateur.   Of  easy  cult. 

30.  parrum,  Kellogg  ( L.  Canndinse,  var.  Wdlkeri. 
A.  Canade"n*e,  var.  parvum).    Fig.  1291.     Bulb  of  X. 
Canadense  .•  stem  1-2  ft.  high:  Ivs.  partly  whorled.  or 
the  upper  ones  scattered:  Da.  few  or  many,  upright  or 
nearly  so,  bright  reddish  orange,  thickly  dotted. 
Sierra  Nevada,  Calif.    Kl.  30.    B.M.  614C.    V  S. 
21:2192.  J.H.  III.  31:113  (poor). -A  pretty  and 
Interesting  species,  but  not  sufficiently  showy 
In  cult,  to  suit  the  average  gardener.  Var.  Dor* 
plsno  Is  offered. 

37.  Canadense,  Linn.   Fig.  1292.  Bulb  annus), 
rhixomatous:   stem  1-4  ft.  high,  slender,  erect: 
lvs.  oblanccolate,   acute,    5-7-ucrved,  usually 
mostly  in  whorls:  fls.  1  to  several,  usually  some- 
what umbellate,  2-3  in.  long,  in  various  shades 
of  yellow,  orange  and  red,  with  numerous  dark 
spots.    Kastern  N.  A.,  from  New  Brunswick  to 
Oa.  and  west  to  the  Mississippi  river.    Kl.  27.  tin. 
29:543  (good)  ;  34,  p.  182.  B.M.  858  (poor).  — A  good 
species  for  garden  use.    Fxcellent  for  massing  or  for 
scattering  in  borders  of  shrubbery  or  of  hardy  peren- 
nials. Variable.    Var.  rubrum  has  red  fls.    Var.  dawn 
(or  luteum)  has  yellow  lis.  B.M.  800. 

BUBOExra  vi.  cardiocrincm. 

a.    fsitrer  Irs.  tinged  tcith  red  38.  COItUfolina 

aa.   Ijovrer  Irs.  clear  green  39.  giganteum 

38.  cordifdlium.Thunh.  Bulb  perennial,  globose:  stem 
3-4  ft.  high  :  Ivs.  at  the  base  cordate,  long-petiolatr, 
tinged  with  red;  stem-lvs.  cordate-ovate,  short  pclkJatr: 
lis.  3-10  in  n  short  raceme;  perianth  narrow,  funnelform. 

3-  5  In.  long,  while,  with  large,  violet  brown  patches  on 
the  lower  half  of  the  outer  scguieut*.  Japan.  Kl.  1. 
0.0.111.8:41.  B.M.0.t37.-Sonietime*  found  in  collec- 
tions, but  difficult  of  cult.,  particularly  in  this  countrv. 

39.  giganteom,  Wallich.  Bulb  globose:  stem  4-1  o' ft 
high:  radical  lvs.  green:  stem  Ivs.  12-20,  scattered, 
ovate,  acute,  deeply  cordate  at  base,  reti'-uhito  veined, 
petlolatc:  fls.  12-20  in  a  raceme,  slightly  nodding,  white, 
tinged  with  purple  inside  and  green  outside,  fragrant. 

4-  5  in.  long.  Himalayas.  Kl.  2.  O.K.  6:370.  B.M.  4673 
F.  1871.  p.  79  (poor).  R.  H.  1801,  p.  310.  I.ll.  |,p.  11. 
O.C.  I II.  8:47  (good);  10:754.  (in.  8,  p.  504  t  c.  p. ) ;  34.  p 
209  (good);  52.  p.  226  ;  54,  p.  184".  ( doubtful ).- Found 
only  in  large  collections.  Very  difficult  of  cult. 

L,  arenaenim,  Fisch.  One-2  ft.  high  :  Irs.  few.  scattered  or 
somewhat  whorled:  tls.  few,  nodding,  small,  revolute.  t  right 
reddish  yellow,  wilh  a  few  One  dots.  t»n  IM.  p.  KTv  Japan.  Kam- 
i  h.ttkn  and  vi<-iuity.— L.  Hakerxanum.  Coil,  A:  Hems.  An  In 
di.sn  species  nut  yrt  Intuit.  llclongs  in  subgenus  I  soli  nun  — 
L.  Hotamlrri, Watson.  itiilb  ovate:  stem  G  in  to.'l  ft.  hich  :  6%  I  2. 
horizontal  or  slightly  nodding,  dingy  purple  or  dark  brown. »h 
red.  dnrk  spotted,  nbout  1  in.  lung.  Calif.  Rare.  A  tin*  ran 
osiry  fur  the  collector.  Imt  not  a  anrdener's  plant  —  /,  eallinm. 
Sieh.  &  Zuee.  Hnlti  small,  perennial:  stem  l-.lft.:  Ivs  JU~W. 
scattered,  linear.  3-.VuerveU:  lis.  2-12  in  a  narrow  racwo..  am 
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abort  nodding  pedicels,  bright  scarlet  Japan  and  lxx>  Choo 
Island*.—  /«  Varnuiticum,  Bernh.  bulb  ovoid:  stem  2-3  ft.: 
lv>  30-40.  scattered,  inany-uerved.  with  c-iliatt*  niargiut:  fl».  ra- 
ctmoM,  nodding,  2  in.  Ionic.  orange  nr  ml.  Europe.  Rare  in 
cull.  Kl.4j.— L.  Claptoninse.  llorl.™=l,.  primuliuura. — L.  Da- 
ttdi.  Duch.  Known  only  In  herbarium. — L.  Dtlatayi.  Franchet. 
A  Chinese  species  recently  discovered,  and  not  yet  offered  for 
•ale.  Fl»  wine  red.  aomewhat  the  form  of  L.  longitlorum  —  L, 
t'argui.  Franchet.  Small.  Ions,  yellow  da.  Subgenus  Marta- 
c<in.  Recently  from  China,  and  not  yet  in  thetradc.— L.  fonnb- 
Mum,  Franchet.  A  species  recently  discovered  in  China,  resem- 
bling L.  bulbifnrum  and  elcgans.  but  having  white  fls.  Not  In- 
troduced.— L.  Laniangtntt,  Franchet.  Newly  discovered  in 
Yun  nan,  China.  Not  introduced  Subgenus  Martagon.—  L. 
Ijowi,  Baker.  A  new  Burmese  specie*,  having  2-3  white  fls. 
aomewhat  resembling  L.  candidnm.  Not  yet  Introduced.  B.M. 
7232.  On.  45:913.  U.C.  III.  14:121.— L.  marUimum,  Kellogg. 
Bulb  small,  conical:  stem  low:  Iva.  usually  scattered,  narrow, 
often  obtuse:  fls-  solitary  or  few.  horiiontal,  1-2  in.  long,  deep 
reddish  orange,  spotted.  Calif.— L.  mtdrololdn,  Gray,  Stem 
slender,  1-2  ft.:  lvs.  several,  sometimes  whorled.  sometimes 
scattered:  fls.  1-3,  with  short,  erect  pedicels,  funnel-shaped, 
bright  orange-red  with  a  few  spots.  Japan.  Korea.  Bare  or  un- 
known in  cult.— L.  mirabile,  Franchet.  A  new  species  of  tho 
■ubgenus  Cardiocrinnm  recently  found  in  Su-Tchuen,  China. 
Not  Introduced.—/..  myriophyllum ,  Franchet.  Recently  dis- 
covered In  China.  Bald  to  be  a  "magnificent  species,  recalling 
L.  Wallichianum  "  Not  yet  In  the  trade  —  L.  nilutum,  Hort. 
Bnlb  oblong,  subrhizomatous.  with  crowded  apprcssed  lanceo- 
late scales:  stem  1S-24  in.  high:  lvs.  lanceolate,  scattered  and 
In  whorls:  fis.  10-20,  bright  yellow  with  many  red-brown  dots. 
Nut  in  American  gardens.— L.  orrutrntilt.  Fnrdy.  Bnlb  rhlio 
natons:  stems  2-4  ft.:  lvs.  scattering  below,  but  in  whorls  at 
the  middle  of  the  stem,  lanceolate,  acute:  d«.  few  to  15,  orange- 
red,  with  crimson  tips  and  black  spots.  Calif,— I.,  ochraetum. 
Franchet.  Chinese,  recently  discovered,  not  introduced.— L. 
orypitalum. Baker.  One-lHft.tall:  lvs.  20-30, scattered,  lanceo- 
late-linear: fi.  wide  funnel-shaped,  or  nearly  rotate,  purplish, 
tinged  with  green  beneath,  somewhat  dotted  inside.  Western 
Himalayas.  Not  In  cult.  Kl.  i i.—L.  papitli/erum,  Franchet.  A 
recently  named  species  from  Yun  nan,  China.  Not  in  the  trade. 
Fls.  dirty  red.  Belongs  with  L.  speciosum.  etc — L.  pvlyphyl- 
turn,  D.Don.  Thrce-4  ft.  high:  lvs.  40-00.  scattered:  fls.  4-10.  In 
a  loose  raceme,  on  nodding  pedicels,  yellow,  with  purplish 
spots.  Himalayas.  I.H  32:505.— L.  primulXnum.  Baker.  A 
new  species  from  Burma,  with  pale  yellow  lis.,  somewhat  re 
sembllng  L>.  Nepalense.  B.M.  7227  —  L.  furdyi,  Waugh.  Bulb 
like  I*.  Columbianum:  stem  2-S  ft.  high:  lvs.  lanceolate,  mostly 
in  whorls:  fls.  few  to  10,  horizontal,  orange-red.  thickly  dotted, 
fragrant.  Washington  and  British  Columbia.— L.  SuUhuente. 
Franchet.  A  new  lily  of  thetenuifoliuin  style,  with  1-4  reddish 
orange  flowers  spotted  with  black.  Recently  discovered  in  Su- 
Tchuen.  China:  not  introduced.  B.M.  7715.—/..  Talientt, 
Franchet.  A  recently  discovered  species  of  tho  subgenus  Mar- 
tagon. Fls.  white  or  whitish.  China.  Not  In  commerce.— A. 
russaseut,  Franchet.  A  white  tid  species,  somewhat  resemlc 
ling  L  Japontcum  recently  discovered  In  China.  Not  yet  in  the 

P.  A.  Wacom. 

LILAC.  See  Syringa. 

LILT,  in  tho  narrowest  sense,  is  restricted  to  the  genu* 
Lilium,  but  the  popular  names  (riven  below  also  include 
plants  outside  the  family  Liliaeero.  Many  of  them  belong 
to  the  Amaryllis  family.  African  Bloe  L.,  AgapaHthut 
umbellatu*.  African  Corn  L.,  Iiin.  Amason  L.,  k'a- 
rharit  Amatonien.  American  Turk'e  Cap  L.,  Lilium 
m  per  bum.  Atamasco  L.,  Zephyranthe*  Alumnaro.  Bar- 
bados* L.,  ffippfantrum  eqnt»ltf.  Belladonna  L.,  Ama- 
rutlit  litltadonna.  Bengal  L.,  Crinnm  longi folium. 
Bermuda  L.,  Lilium  tlnrriati.  Black  L.,  Frilillaria 
Camt*hntrrn*it.  Blackberry  L.,  Htlemranda  Chin-n- 
sis.  Bourbon  L.,  I.H i urn  cnudidum.  Briibane  L.,  Am- 
ryctf*  Mutrrxtri*.  Calla  L.,  Hirhardia  .Kthiapira.  Cape 
L..  CriHum  Capenn*.  Checkered  L.,  Fritillaria  MrU- 
agr'tM.  Climbing  L.,  <7 /oriojra  and  I.iltonia.  Common 
White  L.,  Lilium  eandidum.  Day  L.,  the  blue  and  white 
ones  arc  Fttnkin*;  the  yellow  ami  orange  ones  Ilrmtro- 
eaUit.  EaateT  L.,  Lilium  IT'trrimi.  Fairy  L.,  Zrphu- 
ra*thet  ronea.  Fayal  L.,  Oruithogalum  A  rabirum.  Gol- 
den-banded L.,  Lilium  auraium.  Golden- rayed  L., 
Lilium  aurnlum.  Guernsey  L.,  Xcrine  Sumitnuif. 
Jacobean  L.,  Sprtkrlia  formosifnima.  Kaffir  L.,  Sehizo- 
ityl>»  cocrinea.  Mariposa L.,  Culochortu* .  Martagon  L., 
Lilium  Martagon.  Orange  L.,  I. ilium  crmrum.  Pern- 
Tian  Beramp  L.,  Ztphyranthm  Candida.  Plantain  L., 
Funkia.  Pond  L.,  tiuphar  advtna.  Sacred  L. o!  China, 
NartiMttHM  Tarttta,x*T.  oritntali*.  Spider  L.  St.  Ber- 
nard'! L.,  A  nthtritum  I.ilinnn.  8t.  Brnno's  L.,  Pam- 
diira  Litinttrum.  St.  Janes'  L.,  Sprrkttia  formofi*- 
stma.   St.  Joseph's  L.,  Lilium  candidum.    Tiger  L., 


Lilium  ligrinum.  Turban  L.,  Lilium  pomponium. 
Turk's  Cap  L..  Lilium  Martagon.  Watar  L.,  Numpkaa. 
White  L.,  Lilium  cawtidum. 

LILY-OP  -  THE  -  IlfCAS.  Ahtmmeria  Ptltgrina. 
Boo,  also,  Ilymenotallit  (Istneuc). 

LILY-OP-THE-PALACE.  Ilippeattrum  aulirum. 

LILY-OP-THE-YALLEY.  Conrallaria  majali*. 

LIMATODES  (probably  from  tho  Greek  for  meadow, 
referring  to  the  habitat  of  tho  plants).  Orchtdacta. 
Similar  to  CaUntlie,  but  the  spurred  labellum  is  not 
adnate  to  the  column  but  closely  wrapped  around  it.  In 
Phajus,  and  In  Calanthe  also,  tho  lvs.  are  not  articulated 
to  the  stem  and  therefore  wither  on  the  plant  instead  of 
falling 

After  resting;  season  of  Limntodes  in  over,  say  from 
February  to  May,  shake  off  the  old  potting;  material.  If 
plants  are  large,  divide  them  and  pot  them  moderately 
tight.  For  the  American  climate,  chop  finely  some  good, 
turfy  loam  well  mixed  with  old  rotten  cow  manure  and 
a  little  leaf  mold  and  sharp  sand  aud  place  in  a  shaded 
bouse,  temperature  TO3  to  90°.  Do  not  water  till  roots 
are  well  out,  and  apuringly  till  leaves  ore  well  started. 
After  that  and  during  flower-sheath  growth,  they  will 
enjoy  profuse  waterines  and  spraying— water  with  weak 
liquid  at  Intervals  of  10  days  or  so,  and  every  plant  will 
be  u  marvel  of  beauty. 

rosea.  Lindl.  {Caldntht  rdtta,  Benth.).  Pseudobulhs 
4-8  In.  lonjr,  pyrlform  or  fusiform,  grooved:  lvs.  8-18  in. 
long,  elliptic-lanceolate,  acuminate,  plicate:  scape  from 
the  base  of  the  pseudobulb,  12-18  in.  long,  slender,  bear- 
ing; a  many-fill,  villous  raceme:  fls.  large,  rosy,  In. 
serous  ;  sepals  ovate-lanceolate  ;  petals  oblong,  acute  ; 
lip  IS  In.  long,  with  u  large  obovate-oblong  midlobe; 
base  yellow,  edged  with  scarlet.  Jon.  Burma.  B.M.  5312. 
—  A  hybrid  of  this  species  and  Calanthe  eentita,  Lindl., 
is  common  in  cultivation  under  the  name  Calanthe 
I'eitchii.  Lindl..  which  ace.  John  Saul  said  L.  rote* 
bore  fls.  as  largo  as  those  of  Calanthe  I'eitehii,  and 
more  brilliant  in  color. 

Hf.inrk  h  Hasselbkino  and  Wii.  Mathews. 

LIME.  The  use  of  Lime  In  agriculture  antedates  the 
Christian  era.  In  modem  times  it  has  been  an  indis- 
pensable adjunct  to  potassic,  phosphatlc  and  nitrogenous 
manures  In  restoring  and  maintaining  tho  fertility  of 
Immense  areas  of  soil  derived  from  sandstone,  granite, 
mica  schist  and  certain  shales  and  slate.  Without  its 
nse  the  wonderful  transformation  of  Limousin  in  France, 
the  sandy  regions  of  Germany,  and  particularly  the 
reclamation  of  the  »our  peat  |  Hoch-moor)  aoils  of  north- 
ern Germany  would  have  been  difficult  or  impossible. 
Even  limestone  soils  sometimes  beeonio  so  lacking  in 
Lime  near  the  surface  that  they  stand  in  great  need  of 
its  application. 

The  necessity  of  Lime  as  a  direct  food  for  the  higher 
orders  of  plants  has  l>ecn  indisputably  demonstrated. 
Its  physiological  role  is  of  the  greatest  significance.  It 
serves  nlso  as  an  indirect  food  by  transforming  or  set- 
ting free  other  soil  ingredients  which  plants  require. 
(II  It  aids  in  transforming  the  nitrogen  of  organic  mat- 
ter and  unimonlum  salts  into  nitric  m  id,  which,  in  combi- 
nation with  potash,  soda.  Lime  and  magnesia,  furnishes 
most  plants  the  major  portion  of  their  nitrogen.  (2)  It 
appears  probable  that  liming  favors  symbiosis  and  the 
consequent  assimilation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  in  the 
case  of  clovers,  alfalfa  nnd  certain  other  legumes,  whiln 
it  may  have  an  opposite  effect  upon  others,  among  which 
maybe  mentioned  serrndella  and  lupines.  (3)  Limo  at- 
tacks certain  more  or  l«-»s  Inert  combinations  of  potash 
and  of  phosphoric  acid  which  exist  in  soils,  thereby  ren- 
dering their  msnurial  constituents  more  reodily  assimi- 
lable. 

Noxious  iron  compounds  In  soils  are  so  acted  upon  by 
Limo  as  to  overcome  their  poisonous  tendency.  The 
presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  soils  prevents  tho 
formation  of  sour  hnmns  and  consequent  injury  to  a 
largo  class  of  agricultural  plants.  Liming  makes  clays 
more  friable  and  sandy  soils  more  compact,  thus  Im- 
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roving  tbo  texturo  of  each.  By  the  floccutation  of  the 
De  particles  of  tbe  former,  water  drains  off  more  readily, 
and  tbe  danger  of  serious  washing  i«  thus  diminished. 
Soluble  phosphate*  are  less  liable  to  bo  lout  or  changed 
Into  unassimilablo  forms  in  soil* containing  Lime.  Large 
quantities  of  Lime  should  not  bo  employed  upon  sandy 
coils  in  a  single  application.  The  repeated  use  of  highly 
niagnesian  Lime  is  fraught  with  danger,  though,  applied 
oerasionnlly  in  the  place  of  ordinary  Lime,  it  may  prove 
beneficial.  The  use  of  Limo,  whether  in  wood  ashes  or 
from  other  sources,  increases  the  tendency  to  alkalinity 
of  tho  soil,  and  heneo  makes  it  more  favorable  to  the 
development  of  potato  scab,  provided  tho  fungus  which 
causes  the  disease  is  already  in  tbe  soil,  or  is  introduced 
into  it  upon  tho  "seed  "  tubers.  The  disease  which  de- 
velops upon  turnips  and  certain  other  plants,  known  as 
"club  foot"  or  "club  root,"  is  lessened  to  a  marked 
degree  by  the  use  of  Lime  upon  the  soil. 

Lime  is  usually  applied  to  land  at  rates  ranging  from 
half  a  ton  to  two  and  one-half  tons  per  acre,  and  at  inter- 
vals of  from  four  to  six  years.  It  should  be  thoroughly 
worked  into  the  surface  soil  after  plowing.  Upon  sandy 
■oils  it  is  applied  with  tho  greatest  safety  after  com- 
posting with  organic  matter. 

The  value  of  Lime  in  preparing  composts  has  long 
been  known.  Mixed  in  layers  with  loom,  weeds,  muck, 
coarse  stable  manure  and  other  vegetable  or  unimiil  mat- 
ter, it  forms  in  u  few  months,  if  kept  moist,  nu  excellent 
material  for  the  use  of  gardeners.  If  worked  over  a  few 
times  at  intervals,  tho  operation  is  materially  hastened. 
The  introduction  of  a  little  common  salt  or  of  muriate  of 
potash  facilitates  tbo  process  by  virtue  of  tho  formation 
of  carbonates  of  soda  or  of  potash.  In  order  to  prevent 
loss  of  ammonia,  compost  heaps  are  usually  kept  covered 
with  moist  earth  with  which  gypsum  or  land  plaster  may 
often  be  advantageously  mixed. 

The  influeneo  of  Lime  on  plant-growth  is  often  as- 
tounding. Lettuce,  spinach,  beets,  onions,  muskmclons, 
asparagus,  clovers,  timothy,  Kentucky  blue  grass  and 
popples  are  almost  failures  upon  very  acid  soil  until 
liming  is  practiced.  Watermelons,  lupines,  serradclln, 
cranberries,  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  tbo  Norway  spruco 
and  other  plants  might  be  cited  that  are  known  to  bo 
injured  or  ruined  by  considerable  applications  of  Lime. 
Their  natural  home  is  upon  n  sour  soil.  The  Early  Rich- 
mond cherry,  though  helped  somewhat  by  liming,  suc- 
ceeds upon  very  acid  soil,  while  the  Black  Tartarian 
falls  under  similar  circumstances.  The  Delaware  grape 
is  more  in  need  of  Lime  than  the  Concord.  Blackcap 
raspberries  do  not  seem  to  be  helped  by  liming,  even 
upon  very  acid  soil,  though  the  Cuthbert,  a  red  rasp- 
berry, responds  to  the  treatment  in  a  marked  manner. 
Tbo  quince  is  more  in  need  of  Lime  upon  acid  soils  than 
the  pear,  apple  or  peach.  The  American  linden  and 
American  elm  are  thankful  for  Lime  upon  acid  soils, 
while  the  white  birch  shows  utter  indifference  to  it.  Tho 
success  of  the  beech  upon  the  limestone  soils  of  Europe 
indicates  its  natural  homo.  Chestnut  tree*  are  said  not 
to  thrive  well  on  limestone,  soils,  (tooseberries  and 
currants  are  moderately  helped  by  liming  on  very  neid 
si.ils.  Strawberries  exhibit  this  characteristic  only  i:i  a 
slight  degree. 

Rhode  Island  owes  its  reputation  as  the  home  of  Rhodo 
Island  bent  to  the  fact  that  this  grass  can  persist  upon 
soil  wh?ro  mtny  other  grasses  fail,  and  heneo  it  has 
won  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Hud  the  soil  been 
W'll  supplied  with  Limo  it  is  not  probable  that  such 
would  have  l>cen  the  ca»e.  Upon  very  acid  soils,  there 
Is  little  fear  that  the  poppy  would  ever  iH-eome  a  perni- 
cious weed,  as  is  the  case  in  many  of  the  wheat  fields  of 
Europe.  Such  soils  are,  however,  the  nut  oral  home  of 
common  sorrel.  Tho  conditions  favorable  to  the  poppy 
are  also  favorable  to  wheat.  Barley  fails  upon  very'  »0,,r 
soils.  Oats  succeed  except  upon  extremely  acid  soil, 
though  even  soils  of  that  character  produce  good  crops 
of  rye  nnd  Indian  corn. 

He  who  will  use  Lime  intelligently  must  study  care- 
fully the  peculiarities  of  his  soil,  and  of  tho  plants  that 
are  to  be  grown.  h.  j.  Wheeler. 

LIME  FRUIT)  of  literature  Is  mostly  Citrut  Limttta 
of  Risso,  or  Sweet  Lime,  which  Is  now  regarded  »s  a  form 
of  C.  JUedica.   Tho  Sour  or  West  Indian  Limo  (dis- 


cussed below)  Is  a  much  sourer  fruit  and  Is  Citrut  Jf«- 
diea,  vur.  aeiiia  (see  p.  325,  Vol.  1),  Fig.  1293. 

The  Sour  Lime  is  a  useful  member  of  tbe  orange  tribe, 
valuable  for  its  acid  fruits.which  are  prised  above  lemocs 
in  tropical  countries  for  making  cooling  drinks  and  for 
cookery.  Limes  are  also  largely  used  in  the  mscufsc 
ture  of  citric  acid.  Tbe  tree  is  low,  much  branched  sod 
very  thorny,  thriving  on  poorer,  rockier  soil,  and  ia 
closer  proximity  to  salt  water  than  other  members  of  the 
citrous  tribe.  In  orchard  planting  the  trees  are  set  about 
13x23  feet  apart,  and  cultivation  given  them  the  sane 
as  for  lemon  and  orange  trees. 

The  variety  most  commonly  grown  is  a  small-fruited, 
very  prolific  sort,  ordinarily  grown  from  seed  and  called 
"West  Indian."  The  fruits  of  this  sort  are  shipped  from 


im  Sour  Llmc-Citrus  Medico,  var.  acida  (X  H). 


lower  Florida  and  tho  West  Indies  to  Atlantic  coast 
cities  in  quantity  during  summer  and  autumn.  There 
are  several  good  varieties  beside  the  common  "West 
Indian,"  all  of  which  are  propagated  by  budding  or  graft- 
ing on  strong  stocks  of  various  kinds,  but  especially 
upon  rough  lemon  and  sour  orange.  Among  the  best 
known  and  valuable  may  be  named  Tahiti,  which  ha* 
large,  smooth  fruits  almost  the  sizo  of  lemons  and  Sour 
Rangpur,  the  "Mandarin  Lime,"  in  shape  and  character 
of  fruit  much  like  the  China  Mandarin,  but  with  in 
tensely  acid  juice.  There  are  a  number  of  sorts  from 
Indiu  being  experimented  with  In  Florida,  but  which  are 
not  as  yet  well  tested.  The  Lime,  in  almost  all  vane 
ties,  is  more  tender  as  regards  cold  than  even  the  Icmoc. 
not  being  able  to  withstand  sharp  frosts  without  dan 
age.  Tho  Sour  Rangpur  (from  India)  is  an  exception, 
and  has  proved  to  be  almost  as  hardy  as  the  sweet  oranyr 
tree,  and  has  fruited  freely  in  the  upper  orange  belt  of 
Florida.  Doubtless  by  budding  or  grafting  Lines  en 
the  Citrun  trifoliate  as  a  stock,  the  trees  will  be  able  t.. 
stand  more  severe  frosts  than  when  worked  on  mor* 
tender  roots.  RxaSOXEK. 

Tho  Limn  is  but  little  grown  «n  California.  In  carl v 
days  it  was  freely  planted,  largely  in  hedge  form  arounf 
orange  groves.  Its  susceptibility  to  injuries  from  lo" 
temperatures, which  did  not  harm  the  orange  and  lenioo. 
caused  its  abandonment  ioourchief  citrous  fruit  region*, 
and  no  effort  was  made  to  restore  the  acreage  in  fro»t 
less  localities,  because  the  supply  from  Mexican  repi-  ti» 
keeps  local  prices  so  low  as  to  offer  no  profit  to  Calif.^r 
nin  tr rowers.  At  present  the  Limo  has  no  commercial 
standing  as  a  California  fruit,  though  several  vancttn 
are  grown  in  a  few  places  for  home  use. 
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LIMHAHTHEMUM  (Greek,  marsh  flower). 
Villdrsia.  Gentianacen.  FlXJATlNO  Heakt.  About 
species  of  aquatic  plants,  widely  scattered  In  tropical 
and  temperate  region*.  They  hare  5-petaled  white  or 
yellow  fls..  borne  in  sprint;  and  summer.  Floating  or 
creeping:  lvs.  ovato  or  orbiculutc,  heart-shaped  at  the 
base,  rarely  peltate,  with  a  closed  sinus,  entire,  or 
slightly  wavy:  peduncle*  with  1,2  or  many  lis.:  corolla 
wheel-shaped,  deeply  5-cut;  loins  fringed  or  not;  sta- 
mens 5,  fired  at  the  bnso  of  the  corolla.  Distinguished 
from  Menyanthes  by  baring  the  capsule  4-volved  in- 
stead of  irregularly  2-ralred.  Four  hardy  kinds  are 
procurable  from  dealers  in  aquatics  and  native  plants. 

Limnanthemums  are  roost  useful  ornamental  aquatic 
plants,  and  are  represented  in  cultivation  by  but  four 
species.  L.  lac  tnosum— Floating  Heart- 1*  the  hardi- 
est of  American  species;  its  mottled,  variegated  leaves, 
about  2  in.  bread,  are  very  attractive,  regardless  of  its 
dainty,  white,  miniature  flowers.  It  is  host  grown  un- 
der natural  conditions,  in  pools  and  still  water,  and  in 
water  about  2  ft.  deep.  It  may  also  be  grown  in  tubs, 
as  a  snrfaco  covering,  with  a  few  tall  plants  in  the 
center.  L.  traehyspermum,  commonly  known  as  the 
Fairy  Water-Lily,  is  a  much  stronger  grower;  Ivs.  deep 
green,  and,  when  grown  in  natural  ponds,  attain  large, 
pro  portions, 4-6  in.  broad,  and  bears  innumerable  flowers, 
more  like  flakes  of  snow.  It  is  al.«>  vnluable  for  tub  cul- 
ture, similar  to  tho  preceding  variety.  L.  Judieum. 
commonly  called  Water  Snowflukc,  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  interesting  and  attractive  of  any,  and  deserving  of- 
most  general  cultivation.  The  leaves  are  of  a  light  green 
color,  heart-shaped,  and  it  produces  flowers  in  greater 
abundance,  which  aro  much  larger  and  covered  com- 
pletely with  hirsute  glands.  These,  like  the  other  varie- 
ties, are  produced  in  clusters  on  the  petioles,  near  tho 
surface,  and,  although  they  are  of  but  one  day's  dura- 
tion, they  ore  produced  in  such  quantities  that  there  is 
never  any  lack  of  these  delicate  flowers  all  through  tho 
season.  In  tub  culture,  this  variety  (or  species)  will 
soon  crowd  itself  over  the  edge  of  an  ordiniiry  tub.  and, 
although  the  leaves  no  longer  float  on  the  surface,  it 
does  not  affect  the  growth  or  the  proliferousness  of'  its 
flowering.  When  grown  in  tubs,  the  latter  should  bo 
filled  two-thirds  with  moderately  rich,  loamy  soil, 
covered  with  sand,  and  filled  and  kept  Oiled  with  wnter. 
All  three  species,  when  strong  enough  to  produce  flower- 
ing leaves  or  petioles,  produce  new  shoots,  as  each  clus- 
ter of  flowers  apparently  terminates  with  a  bud  and 
produces  leaves;  these,  when  strong,  produce  flower 
buds  and  leaf  buds  again,  and  thus  soon  reproduce 
themselves.  L.  trachypermum  produces  a  cluster  of 
fleshy  roots, with  a  bud  from  single  leaves  in  fall,  which 
are  plentiful  in  Florida  In  tho  season.  These  are  excel- 
lent for  distribution,  and  can  be  *eut  safely  a  great  dis- 
tance. Tho  petioles  are  very  brittle  an. I  easily  snap  off, 
but  the  floating  leaf  soon  emits  roots  at  the  broken  enil 
as  well  as  whore  the  flower  buds  are  located;  thus  it  is 
very  free  and  proliferous.  These  nro  very  desirable 
aquatic  plants. 

The  fourth  species,  L.  (or  Villnrsia)  nymphoidr*,  is 
a  rampant,  weedy  plant,  although  its  mottled  follagu 
Is  beautiful  and  the  flower  is  much  larger  than  those 
of  the  above  plants.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  also  dif- 
ferent: it  produces  runners,  and  rambles  over  an  Im- 
mense space;  it  also  produces  seed  in  great  quantity, 
which,  when  ripe,  floats  on  the  surface  for  a  short  time, 
then  sinks  to  the  bottom;  it  is  best  confined  to  tho 
limits  of  a  tub,  where  it  grows  freely  and  produces  its 
largo  yellow  flowers  in  profusion.  It  is  hard  to  eradicate 
when  once  established,  as  it  W  perfectly  hardy. 

A.    Color  of  fh.  ytlloir. 

D.  Fls.  accompanied  by  rlustrr.t  of  tubers. 

lacunosum, Griscb.  Stems  sometimes  in  ft.  long:  Ivs. 
purplish  beneath,  1-2  in.  long:  lis.  3-6  lines  across; 
segments  ovate,  acute  :  seeds  smooth.  July,  Aug. 
Ponds,  Nova  Scotia  to  Fla.  and  La.,  west  to  Minn. 
B.B.2:G22. 

nn.  Fls.  not  accompanied  by  clusters  of  tubers. 

nympholdes,  Hoffmg.  and  Link.  (Also  written  L. 
nymphajohUs.)  Lvs.  2-4  In.  broad  :  fls.  I  In.  across  or 
more;  segments  obcordate,  short-fringed.  May-July. 
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Eu..  Asia;  naturalized  in  District  of  Columbia.  B.  B. 
2:023.  tin.  24.  p.  533. -Simulates  Limnocharis  Hum- 
boldtii  In  habit. 

aa.  Color  of  fls.  tchite. 
D.  Seeds  rough. 
traohyspermum.  Gray.  Stouter  and  larger  than  L. 
lacunosum:  lvs.  cordate  orbicular,  thick,  entire  or  ro- 
pand,  2-6  in.  long,  spongy:  tubers  thick:  fls.  0-10  lines 
broad.  Apr.-July.  N.  J.  to  Fla.  and  Tex.  B.B. 2:023. 
-"Fairy  Water  Lily"  is  a  nursery  cataloguo  numo. 

Bu.  Seeds  tmooth. 

Indicant,  Tbw.  Water  Snowf-lake.  Fls.  white,  yel- 
low towards  tho  base  within  ;  segments  fimbriated, 
densely  papillose,  without  a  longitudinal  fold  down  tho 
middle.  Tropics.  Not  B.  M.  0S«,  which  is  a  yellow-fid. 
species.  Wsi.  Thicker  and  Yv\  M. 

LIMHAJVTKE8  (Greek,  marsh  flower).  Geranidcco?. 
Two  or  3  species  of  American  annuals  growing  near  tho 
water.  Low,  diffuse,  rather  fleshy:  Ivs.  pinnate:  fls. 
white,  yellow  or  rosy,  solitary  on  "axillary  peduncles,  1 
in.  across:  fls.  regular,  the  parts  In  5'»;  sepals  valvule 
in  the  bud;  glands  alternating  with  tho  petals;  stamens 
10:  carpels  distinct,  at  first  fleshy,  at  length  hard  and 
wrinkled,  indchisccnt,  separating  from  tho  short  axis: 
ovulu  solitary. 

Douglas! ,  R.  Br.  Lvs.  pinnate;  lfts.  sharply  lobed  or 
parted  ;  lobes  linear:  petals  oblong-spatulatc,  notched 
at  apex,  more  or  less  yellow,  white  toward  tho  tip:  fr. 
smooth  or  slightly  corrugated.  Calif.  B.M.3554.  B.R. 
20: 1073. 

LIMH0BIUM  {living  in  pools,  from  the  Greek).  In- 
cluding JVidiira.  Ilydtwharidaceo?.  Three  or  four 
American  aquatic  herbs,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Amer. 
trade.  Stemless  plants,  spreading  by  means  of  runners, 
the  large  leaves  floating.  Monoecious,  tho  fls.  arising 
from  spathes  borne  on  tho  rootstock,  the  pistillato 
single  from  a  spatho  and  the  staminatc  2-4  from  a 
spathe,  all  with  0  white  segments  or  petals,  the  inner 
ones  being  very  narrow;  stamens  in  a  column,  bearing 
anthers  at  unequal  heights:  ovary  with  several  (6-9) 
locules  and  as  many  stigmas,  ripening  into  a  many- 
seeded  berry. 

BoBci,  Rich.  {L.  Spdngia,  Steud.).  American  Frou's- 
bit  (tho  European  Frog'sbit  is  liydrocharis).  A  neat 
floating  plant,  with  purplish,  bunging,  hairy  roots  and 
long-stemmed,  cordate  or  ovate  Ivs.  1-2  in.  long  and 
purplish  beneath.  Lake  Ontario,  south  and  west.  Good 
for  the  aquarium. 

Limnobium  lldsci,  while  it  is  hardy  southward,  does 
not  appear  to  be  so  in  New  Jersey,  its  mottled  foliago 
und  silky  rootlets  are  very  attractive  uud  make  it  valu- 
able in  tho  aquarium,  but  when  grown  out-of-doors  in 
summer  In  tubs  or  pools,  it  is  very  vigorous  and  soon 
becomes  crowded;  the  leaves,  instead  of  floating,  then 
oppenr  in  an  erect  state,  the  spongy  condition  of  float- 
ing leaves  having  disappeared,  tho  plant  having  no  need 
of  such.  It  is  really  a  floating  plant,  propagated  by  di- 
vision of  runners,  and  should  not  be  placed  in  shallow 
water,  where  it  can  readily  root  into  the  soil. 

Trinnea  lioi/ntenie  is  mentioned  as  synonymous  with 
L.  lionet,  but  it  is  more  sturdy  in  habit,  of  a  lighter 
color- especially  in  winter— does  not  make  such  long 
runners,  and  forms  more  compact  and  attractive  ro. 
sett.  s  of  leaves.  \Vm.  Thicker  and  L.  II.  B. 

LIMHdCHABIB  (from  Greek  for  sicamplorini/). 
Alismarnr.  Four  speries  according  to  the  latest  mon- 
ographer iMieheli  in  DC  Monogr.  I'haner.  .'<)  in  tropical 
America.  Perennial  aquatic  herbs,  stolonifcrous,  with 
ovate,  petiolate,  floating  or  emerseil  Ivs.,  and  perfect, 
with  3  outer  nnd  3  inner  parts,  fertile  stamens  about  20, 
and  several  or  many  ovaries.  Excellent  minor  aquatics 
for  greenhouse  culture  or  for  planting  out  in  warm 
summer  ponds. 

Hdmboldtii,  Rich.  [L.  Cimmersoni,  Spreng.  L. 
nymphdidrs,  Michell.  Hydrocleys  CAmmersoni,  Rich.). 
Water  Poitv.  Fig.  1294.  Stem  prostrate  and  rooting: 
Ivs.  broad-cordate-oval,  thick,  mostly  floating:  fls.  and 
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lvs.  arising  from  bracted  nodes,  both  long-stalked:  fls. 

in.  acroKs,  with  3  obovate-rounded  light  vellow  pet- 
als: carpels  5-7.  not  anited.  8.  Amer.  B.M.il248.  B.R. 
19:1640.-A  handsome  plant  with  the  yellow  fls.  (lasting 


lm.  LimnocharU  HumboldUi  (X  \t). 

1  day)  standing  well  above  the  water.  In  habit,  remark- 
ably like  Li  tuna  nth  em  urn  nymphoid**.  Grows  well  in  an 
aquarium  or  in  shallow  water.  Continuous  bloomer. 

emarginata,  Humb.  &  Bon  pi.  (L.  Plumiiri,  Rich.  L. 
fl&va,  Boch.).  Stouter:  Ivs.  long-cordate-ovate,  dock- 
like, standing  out  of  the  water :  fls.  on  long-winged 
stalks,  the  yellow  petals  much  contracted  below:  car- 
pels 15-20,  scarcely  cohering.  S.  Aiuer.  B.M.  2525.- 
Lcss  frequent  than  the  last. 

The  culture  of  Limnochorit  BumboUltii  is  of  the 
simplest.  When  grown  in  tubs,  All  the  latter  two-thirds 
full  of  moderately  rich  soil,  covering  with  sand  and  fill 
np  with  water.  Two  or  three  plants  planted  in  the  cen- 
ter will,  in  a  short  time,  furnish  the  tub  with  its  bright 
glossy  green  lvs.  and  numbers  of  its  bright  cheery  yel- 
low lis.,  which  continue  late  in  the  season.  In  natural 
ponds,  planted  on  (be  edge  the  plants  grow  very  rapidly, 
and  spread  over  n  large  surfacu  of  water.  In  artificial 
ponds,  plant  in  tubs  or  boxes  and  place  in  shallow  wa- 
ter or  stand  the  tub  or  box  on  some  stand,  allowing  6-9 
inches  depth  of  water. 


t»5.  Llnana  CymtaUrte.  or  Kenitworth  Ivy. 

Limnvchnrit  emarginata,  or  //.  Plumieri,  is  entirely 
distinct  from  the  preceding.  The  light  itreen  oblong, 
blunt  Ivs.  arc  very  characteristic  and  ornamental;  petiole 


triangular,  1-2  in.  high:  the  fls.,  produced  on  a  scape, 
are  pale  yellow  bordered  white.  Seed  is  produced  very 
freely,  and  as  the  seed  matures  the  scapes  fail  to  the 
water,  the  seed  ripens  and  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and 
where  grown  out-of-doors,  grows  freely  the  following 
season.  The  flower-scape,  as  soon  as  it  rests  on  tbe  wa- 
ter, throws  up  a  shoot,  which  produces  another  plant  in 
a  short  time,  which  again  produces  flowers,  seeds  and 
shoots,  and  so  on.  The  plant  may  be  grown  in  pots  or 
tubs  or  planted  oat  in  shallow  water  in  early  summer. 

W«.  Tkjceer  and  L.  H.  B. 

LIN  ARIA  (Linum,  the  flax,  which  the  lvs.  of  some 
species  resemble).  Scrophulariace*.  Ixiw  herbs,  some- 
times subshrubs,  of  130-150  species,  widely  distributed 
in  extra-tropical  regions,  several  species  cult,  for  tbe 
oddly-irregular  fls.  and  others  for  the  festooning  foliage. 
Lvs.  alternate,  or  sometimes  subverticillat*,  in  the 
erect-growing  species  mostly  narrow  and  entire  :  fls. 
solitary  in  the  axils,  or  in  terminal  racemes,  yellow, 
white,  blue  or  purple  ;  corolla  personate  or  grinnln*. 
2  lipped,  usually  1- spurred  at  the  ba.se  (in  rare  or  so- 
called  Feloria  states  5-spnrred);  stamens  4.  ascending 
in  2  pairs,  slender;  style  1:  fr.  a  dry  capsule,  opening 
by  slits  or  pores  near  the  summit. 

Occasionally  the  fls.  of  the  common  toad  flax  ( Unaria 
vulgaris)  are  regular.  When  Linnajus  discovered  this 
form,  he  took  the  plant  to  be  of  another  kind  and  made 
for  It  tbe  genus  Peloria.  This  word  Feloria.  is  now  owd 
generically  for  tbe  regular  state  of  any  normally  irregu- 


lar flower.  Such  monstrosities  occur  now  and  then, 
pnrticularly  in  the  Serophulariaceaj. 

In  America,  Linarias  are  little  known  as  gard't.  plant?, 
although  they  arc  worthy  greater  attention.  Tbey  are 
of  two  general  classes,— the  hardy  perennials  and  tbe 
annuals.  The  percnulals  arc  prop,  by  seeds  and  by 
division,  usually  the  latter.  All  the  species  are  of  easiest 
culture  in  any  ordlnarv  soil  and  exposure,  and  are  large!] 
able  to  shift  for  themselves  when  once  established.  Tbe 
iiimuids  may  be  started  indoors;  or  In  warm  situation* 
they  may  be  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  stand. 

a.  Plant  trailing:  tvn.  palmntrly  reined  and  ioM 
(««6jffH«»  CymOalaria). 

Cymbalarla.  Mill.  Kksh,wobth  Ivt.  Moroxx-oe 
TnorsANns.  Fig.  1295.  Perennial  tender  glabrous  herb, 
but  sowing  itself  freely  from  seeds,  long-trailing  a*d 
rooting  at  the  joints:  Ivs.  cordate-orbicular  or  renifonn. 
(V-7-rounded-lobed,  on  slender  stalks  longer  than  tbe 
bludes:  lis.  solitary  in  the  axils,  on  slender  stems,  small 
but  pretty,  lilac-blue  with  a  yellowish  throat:  capsule 
globular,  splitting  from  the  top.  Ku.  —  It  sometimes  has 
white  fls.  There  is  also  a  varlcgated-lvd.  variety.  Tbe 
Kenilworth  Ivy  is  one  of  tbe  most  familiar  of  trailers 
on  greenhouse  bottoms  and  in  odd  corners;  also  as  a 
trailing  basket  plant  in  greenhouses  and  dwelling  bouses- 
It  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  particularly  in  a  moist  and 
partially  shaded  place.  Prop,  by  division  of  tbe  long 
stems,  or  by  seeds.  It  will  not  stand  frost,  but  tbe  plant 
will  spring  up  year  after  year  from  seed,  becoming  es- 
sentially annual.  It  has  become  established  in  tbe  open 
in  many  parts  of  the  East.  Continuous  bloomer.  A 
good  basket  plant  for  poorly  lighted  place*. 
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ax.  Plant  trtct  or  nearly  to :  Ivt.  long. 
B.  flowers  yellow. 

vulgaris.  Mill.  Toad-Flax.  Bctteu- and- Eons.  Fig. 
1290.  Vigorous  perennial,  spreading  freely  by  under- 
ground stems  and  In  time  forming  Urge  antl  persistent 
patches:  steins  strict,  nearly  or  quite  simple,  slightly 
glaucous,  1-3  ft.  high  :  Ivs.  many,  scattered,  linear, 
•omewbat  narrowed  below:  fls.  in  a  terminal  spieate 
raceme,  erect-spreading,  with  hanging  nectary  »pnr, 
sulfur-yellow,  but  orange  on  the  bearded  palate.  Eu. 
A.O.  13:  469.—  Extensively  naturalized,  and  commonly 
regarded  as  a  bail  weed;  but  it  infests  chiefly  waste 
places,  and  although  difficult  to  eradicate  it 
does  not  spread  very  rapidly.  Now  and  then 
it  appears  an  an  ornamental  plant.  It  is  more 
interesting  to  the  general  plant-lover  than  to 
the  gardener.  A  double  Art.  form  is  figured  in 
H.C.  III.  IK:. 154.  The  Peloria  forms  may  have 
&  spurs,  or  no  spurs  at  all  (K.H.  1851 :  433). 

Maeadftnica.  Griseb.  Robust  perennial,  3-3 
ft.  high,  branching:  Ivs.  narrow-ovate  or  the 
upper  ones  lanceolate,  somewhat  cordate  at 
the  base,  nearly  or  quite  sessile,  entire:  Us. 
bright  yellow,  with  deeper  color  on  the  palate, 
in  long  wand-like  terminal  racemes.  Mace- 
donia. On.  45:94*.  J.H.  III.  30:469.  — A  showy 
plant,  hardy,  bearing  its  snapdragon- like  fls. 
most  of  the  season.  1'erhaps  a  wide-leaved 
form  of  L.  Dalmatica,  Mill. 

BB.  Flowers  blue  or  purple. 

C.  Perennial  border  plant*. 

alpina.  Mill.  Compact-tufted  plants,  6  In.  or 
loss  high,  with  week  and  spreading  flower 
stems:  Iva.  linear  or  lanceolate,  mostly  In 
4'm:  fls.  in  short  racemes  or  heads,  blue  with 
an  orange-colored  palate,  the  straight  or 
» lightly  curved,  sharp  spur  as  long  as  tho 
corolla.  Alps.  F.S.  20:2128.  O.C.  II.  14:105. 
—  A  pretty  little  alpine,  blooming  in  July 
and  Aug. 

triornithopaora.  Willd.   Glaucous,  2-3  ft. 
tall  :   lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  in  3's  or  4's:  fls. 
about  3  in  a  whorl  (hence  the  name,  bearing 
three   birds),  rather  large,  slender-stalked, 
violet-  ami  purple-striped,  with  orange  pal- 
ate, about  1  In.  lung.  the.  spur  inflated  above 
and  exceeding  the  lobes.   Spain.  Portu- 
gal.   F.S.  22: 2297. -A  handsome  and 
interesting  plant,  rarely  seen  in  Ameri- 
can gardens. 

ic  Annual  plants  of  the  fl over  garden 
(See  R.  H.  1896,  pp.  371-374). 

bipartite,  Willd.    A  foot  high,  erect, 
branching,  with  scattered  or  vcrticillate 
linear  lvs. :  fls.  Urge,  in  a  long  racemose 
aplke,  violet- purple,  with   the  palate 
orange -colored   above  and  whitish  to- 
ward* the  base,  the  spur  curved,  about 
us  long  as  the  corolla,  standing  oblique 
or  horiiontal ;  upper  lip  parted.  Portu- 
gal, N.  Afr— Old-time  annual,  but  it  has  nevrr  been 
jxipular  in  N.  Amer.    Var.  alba.  Hurt.,  has  yellowish 
white  fls.  Var.  splendida,  llort.,  has  handsome  deep  pur- 
ple fls.  There  is  also  a  var.  Striata,  llort. 

Maroecaaa,  Hook.f.  Fig.  129".  Spike  much  shorter 
and  denser:  fls.  bright  violet  or  rose,  with  a  whitish 
palate,  the  spur  long,  pointed,  as  long  as  the  pedicel  and 
sometimes  hanging  nearly  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the 

M,lk°jJVMHnM  "^!in,>ar•  »C»nerCd  °F  Wh0rl<-''>  •"'"•>'- 
jlorocco.    O..M.  yl'KI. 

reticulata.,  Desf.  Fls.  pubescent,  purple,  reticulated 
with  purple,  the  palate  yellow  or  copper-yellow,  the  spur 
pointed  and  shorter  than  the  corolla  and  pointing  down- 
ward: spike  short:  Ivs.  linear,  scattered  or  vertieillate. 
Portugal. -An  old  garden  plant,  but  little  known  in 
America.  Runs  into  two  or  threo  forms. 

L.  aparinoldes,  Dietr.  See  I>  heterophylla-— L.  Rroussonnit- 
tit.  Char.  (L.  mnltipunrtata.  Hoffing  ).  I/nw  annual,  with  >••!• 
low.  black-spotted  fl».,  orange  on  tho  palate,  and  lanceolate  or 


llnrnr  Its.:  5-*  In.  hlch.  mostly  upright.  Spain.— L.  Canaden- 
sis. Dam.,  is  a  weedy  nstivo  plant,  of  no  value  to  the  garden. 
It  is  annual  or  biennial,  strict.  1-2  ft.,  with  very  ltnali  blue  fls. 
— L.  Dalmatica.  Mill.,  is  a  yellow  tid.  iierennial:  see  l>.  Mace- 
donia. In  the  main  list,  —  L.  hrpaliea-Mia,  Stouil  A  good  al- 
pine, making  a  very  low  mat:  Ms.  purple:  lvs.  cordate  or  renl- 
form.  lobed.  Corsli-a,  Sardinia  —  L.  heUrophilla.  Desf.  ( I,,  apa- 
rinokde*.  Dietr  .).  Annual,  erect,  with  scattered  linear  lvs.:  fls. 
straw-colored,  with  a  yellow  palate,  in  spirate  racemes.  Mo- 
rocco. B  M.  6011. — L.  multipunctala.  Huffing.  — 1<.  Hroaison- 
nettll.—  //.  purpurea.  Mill.  Krwt  perennial,  with  long  racemes 
of  purple-bearded  fls.  and  linear  whorled  lvs.  Eu.  Of  little 
value.— L.  sajtdiMs,  Hoffrag.  4:  Link.  Rorkwork  perennial, 
trailing,  with  thk-kish  lanceolate  lvs  ,  and  yellow  fls.  in  short 
SD»in-  L.  H.  B. 

LIHDELOFIA  (Friedrich  von  Lindelof,  of 
Darmstadt,  a  patron  of  botany).  Morragin- 
deter.  Two  species  of  hardy  herbaceous  per- 
ennials from  the  Himalayas,  ono  of  which  is 
cult.    It  grows  ft.  high,  and  in  June 

and  July  bear*  racemes  of  drooping,  odd- 
colored  Us.  about  three-fourths  of  an  Inch 
long,  with  a  pale  blue  tube  and  5  deep  rose 
or  purplish  lobes.  The  racemes  are  about  6 
in.  long,  and  have  R-12  rls.  The  plant  ia  likely 
to  be  winter-killed  unless  given  a  sheltered 
place,  good  drainage  and  winter  covering.  It 
is  not  fastidious  as  to  soil.  Easily  prop,  by 
division.  It  seeds  freely  and  flowers  the  sec- 
ond year  from  seed. 

Like  Solenanthus,  this  genus  bas  the  habit 
and  nutlets  of  Cynoglossum,  but  the  stamens 
of  Cynoglossum  are  included,  while  those  of 
the  other  two  genera  are  exserted.  Solenan- 
thus differs  from  Lindelufla  in  having  a  moio 
tubular  flower,  tho  lobes  being  relatively 
shorter  aud  erect  or  slightly  spreading. 

■pectabilia.  Lehm.    Pilose :   Ivs.  oblong 
acuminate,  the  upper  ones  heart-shaped  or 
clasping  at  the  base:  racemes  bractleas.  B. 
H.  26: 50  [Cynoglossum  longiflorum).  J.U 
III.  31 :235.  j.  n.  Killib  and  W.  M. 

LIHDEH.  Tilia. 

LIND&RA.    Sec  lienjoin. 

LIFD8SA,  or  Lindsaya,  Is  a  genua  of  about 
50  species  of  tropical  ferns,  none  of  which  aro 
advertised  in  America.  Schnei- 
der, in  bis  Book  of  Choice  Ferns, 
says  they  usually  die  i 


importation,  even  if  apparently 
in  good  condition  on  arrival. 
In  their  native  habitat,  ho  says, 
these  ferns  usually  creep  about 
In  poor,  stony  soil,  which  ia  fre- 
quently drenched  and  washed 
away  by  rain.  They  need  ohigh 
temperature  and  humid  atmos- 
phere. Lately  some  success  has 
attained  by  placing  Llnd- 
in  pots  nenrly  filled  with 
croek*.  in  which  they  ore  flrmlv 
held  by  2  or  3  pieces  of  turfy  loam,  and  by  imitating  in 
other  ways  the  natural  conditions  described  above. 

( named  after  Linnirus,  at  his  own  request;  it 
was  his  favorite  flower).  C«f>rHoliaee<f.  Hardy  ever 
green  trailing  subshrub  with  onposite.small  lvs.  and  light 
pink,  campnnulate,  nodding  fls.  in  pairs  on  slender  up- 
right stalks.  A  graceful,  dainty  plant  for  rockeries,  pre- 
ferring a  shaded  position  and  porous,  peaty  soil.  Prop, 
usually  by  division  or  cuttings  of  soft  or' half-ripened 
wood  under  glass.  Only  one  s|K>cies  in  the  colder  re 
gions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Calyx  5-parted;  co- 
rolla campanulate,  5-lobed;  stamens  4:  ovary  3-celled: 
fr.  dry,  indehisccnt.  1 -seeded.  By  some  botanists  Abelia 
is  united  with  this  genus. 

borsilil.  Linn.  Twin  Fi-ower.  Fig.  1298.  Stems 
slender,  slightly  pubesei-nt:  lvs.  short-petioled,  roundish 
or  olxivale,  with  few  crenate  teeth.  '•«-',  in.  long:  fl«. 
podieelled  in  2's  at  the  top  of  slender,  upright  peduu- 
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cles  ;  corolla  rose-colored  or  white,  about  X  In.  long;, 
fragrant.  June- An In  N.  Amer.  south  to  Md.,  and 
l  allf.  in  the  Mts.  B.B.  3:235.  On.  24.  p.  177. 

Altrxd  Render. 

A.-XA 


LIN08PADIX  (Greek,  linear  spadir).  Palmare*.  L. 
Petrickiana  is  a  pinnate-leaved  palm  from  NewOuiDea, 
int.  1899  by  Sander  ft  Co.,  who  gay:  "The  slender, 
alternate  pinna"  aro  slightly  arched.  The  base  is  netted 
with  brown  Alter,  small,  hair-like  glumes  of  the  same 
color  being  apparent  on  the  younger  fronds  and  leaf- 
stalks. The  young  fronds  are  colored  similarly  to  those 
of  Arrea  Jltemanni,  and  when  developing  have  the 
Inster  and  brilliancy  of  new  copper." 

Llnospadix  contains  about  4  species  of  dwarf,  un- 
armed palms,  all  from  New  Guinea,  varying  consider- 
ably In  foliage.  Tho  genua  is  allied  to  Uacularia,  but 
Bacularia  has  premorsu  leaf  segments  and  erect  anthers 
fastened  at  tho  base,  while  Llnospadlx  has  acuminate 
leaf  segments  and  versatile  anthers  fostened  on  the 
back.  Linospadix  Is  distinguished  from  Howea  (which 
see)  by  the  stamens  0-9:  pistillate  fls.  with  0-9  stami- 
nodes:  ovule  parietal. 

Petrickiina,  Sander.  Pinna*  once  cnt  from  the  apex 
to  a  third  or  fourth  the  length  of  the  pinna;  laterally  cut 
about  six-seventh*  of  the  way  from  the  tips  of  the  seg- 
ments to  the  raohis:  premature  basal  Ivs.  cut  once  from 
the  apex  to  half  their  length,  the  2  lobes  uncut.  G.C. 
111.  24:299.— This  is  a  handsome  plnnnte-k-svcd  palm 
of  compact  growth  and  well  furnished  with  foliage,  at 
least  whilein  a  young  state.  In  its  juvenile  condition, 
the  leaves  of  L.  J'rlrickiana  are  simply  bifid,  the 
pinnate  form  gradually  appearing  as  the  plant  attains 
age.  Cultural  conditions  suited  to  the  needs  of  Calamus 
and  Pa?monorop*  will  be  most  likely  to  succeed  with 
Llnospadix,  and  include  a  temperature  of  70°,  plenty  of 
water,  and  some  shado  throughout  tho  year. 

W.  H.  Taplw  and  TV.  M. 

LINOB^BIS  {TAnttm  and  Otj/rit,  which  genera  it  re- 
nenililrt).  Compisilir.  One  species,  L.  vulgari*.  Cass., 
of  Europe,  is  a  good  hardy  perennial,  growing  154-2  ft, 
high,  and  bearing  numerous  small  pale  yellow  beads: 
stem*  strict  (  from  ahord  root!,  striate,  finely  pubescent, 
bearing  many  alternate,  small,  linear,  entire  Ivs.  It  is 
an  excellent  late  summer  and  fall  bloomer,  thriving  well 
in  any  good  garden  or  border.  Prop,  by  division. 

The  genus  Lynooyris  Is  now  referred  to  Aster  by  many 
botanists,  the  above  species  then  Incoming  A*trr  Lino- 
tyrit,  Bernh.  It  Is  also  known  as  Chrusocoma  rulgarit, 
Oueld.  Horticultural!)',  it  is  distinct,  with  its  yellow 
heads  and  peculiar  habit.  From  A*ter  it  differs  techni- 
cally In  the  absence  of  rays  and  in  yellow  fls.   l.  h.  B. 

LtNUM  (classical  name!.  Linaeea.  Flax.  Temper- 
ate-region plants  of  both  hemisphere*,  of  80  or  90  spe- 
cies, herbs  or  sometimes  subshrnbs.  They  are  erect- 
Rowing  plants,  with  narrow  alternate  (rarely  opposite) 


LTNUM 

and  mostly  entire  Ivs.,  and  showy  5-petaled  fls.  wbieh 
open  In  the  sunshine.  Stamens  5  and  alternate  with  the 
petals,  usually  united  at  the  base:  ovary  1,  3-5-loculed. 
bearing  as  many  styles  as  locales,  and  ripening  into  a 
dry  capsule  which  may  or  may  not  be  dehiscent.  The 
fls.  are  borne  in  terminal  racemes  or  cymes,  and,  although 
each  dower  may  be  short-lived,  the  continuity  of  blown 
makes  the  plant  showy.  There  are  two  horticultural 
sections,  —  the  annuals  and  perennials.  AH  are  of  c»>y 
culture  in  an  open  and  warm  place,  fully  exposed  totbi 
sun.  Seeds  of  the  annuals  may  be  sown  where  the 
plants  are  to  bloom  or  they  may  be  started  under  gla* s. 
The  perennials  often  bloom  the  first  year  from  seed,  and 
seeds  are  often  used  to  propagate  them ; 
may  be  divided.  There  are  several  native  ] 
of  which  are  small-fld.,  weedy  plants. 

a.  Plant  annual :  fit.  rtd  or  blue. 
B.  Bloom  rtd. 

granditl6rum ,  !>esf.  Flowering  Flax.  Figs.  1299, 
13U0.  Erect,  branchy,  1-2  ft.,  glabrous :  Ivs.  many,  alter- 
nate, broadly  lanceolate  to  oblong,  sessile  or  nearly  so: 
lis.  terminating  very  slender  pedicels  which  are  1-3  in- 
long,  the  obovate  petals  wide-spreading  (fl.  1-154  in. 
across,  and  something  like  a  slngle-ftd.  pink)  and  much 
exceeding  the  pointed  scarious-edged  sepals.  N.  Afr. 
B.M.  4950.  K.H.  1848:401.- Very  serviceable  garden  an- 
nual, and  popular  for  its  glossy  bright  fls.  The  color 
varies  in  the  shades  of  red.  Var.  rubrum  has  bright 
red  fls.  Var.  kerraennum  is  crimson.  L.  eoerfneum, 
Hort.,  is  a  scarlet -flu1,  form.  In  a  warm,  sunny  place,  the 
Flowering  Flax  makes  a  very  satisfactory  plant.  It  i» 
not  adapted  to  cutting,  since  the  fls.  are  not  dnrabls. 
Will  not  stand  frost. 

BB.  Bloom  blue. 
usitatisslmum.  Linn.  Ft.AX.  Much  cult,  for  linseed 
and  for  fiber,  and  running  wild  along  railroads  and  in 
fields  :  2-3  ft.  high,  very  slender-branched,  glabroat: 
Ivs.  small,  linear  or  lanceolate,  acute,  alternate  :  fls. 
about  54 in.  across,  light  blue,  soon  withering:  pod  large, 
mostly  exceeding  the  scarious-edged  sepals,  nearly  or 

i  Mill.,  i  " 


1?59.  Llnum  ersndillorum.    Natural  »Lie. 

times  run  wild,  is  lower  and  has  a  dehiscent  capsule; 
It  Is  probably  only  a  fennof  OmmOjov e.  -  Flax  ^J^" 

l.riginallv  wild  state.  Sow*  authorities  consider  it  to  b* 
a  modified  form  of  L.  ptrtnnt. 
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aa.  Plant  perennial:  tit.  yellow  or  bl\u  (vkiU  van.). 
b.  Bloom  yellow  [L.  Mgynum,  tthich  may  be  tought 

here,  will  04  found  under  the  genus  Beinteardtia). 

IHvum,  Linn.  Erect  from  a  somewhat  woody  base, 
g labrous,  1-2  ft. :  Ws.  lanceolate  or  linear,  alternate:  fls 
golden  yellow,  In  a  much  branching  cyme,  the  showy 
petals  much  exceeding  the  glandular-cilinto  sepsis.  Eu. 
B.M.  312. -A  good  half-hardy  perennial,  but  not  popu- 
larly known  In  this  country. 

bb.  Iiloom  blue  (or  white). 

pertnne.  Linn.  Pig.  1301.  Erect-growing  and  branchy, 
glabrous,  1-2  ft.  tall:  Ivs.  linear  and  acute,  alternate: 
lis.  rather  small,  azure  blue  (there  Is  a  white-fid.  form), 
on  the  ends  of  slender  pedicels,  the  styles  and  stamens 
of  different  lengths  (lis.  heterogenous)  in  different  Ha. : 
rapsutes  ovoid,  dehiscent,  on  inclined  pedicels.  Eu.— 
Worthy  hardy  perennial,  summer-blooming,  often  flow- 
ering the  first  year  from  seed. 

Lswlail,  Pursh  (£.  ptrf.**r.  var.  Uwieii,  Eaton  at 
Wright).  The  West  American  representative  of  the 
above,  and  scarcely  distinguishable)  from  it  except  that 
the  fls.  are  not  heterogenous,  pedicels  more  erect  in  fruit, 
calyx  nerves  not  evident.  Fls.  1V4  in.  across,  clear  sky- 
blue,  very  pretty.  B.R.  14:1163  (as  L.  Sibirieum,  var. 
Lewitii). 

Austrlacam,  Linn.  (L.  perfnne,  var.  AutMaeum, 
Voss).  Lvs.  linear,  punctate:  fls.  rather  small,  violet- 
red  or  light  blue  :  fruiting  pedicels  horizontal  or  re- 
fined. Austria. -Hardy  North,  growing  1-2  ft.  high  and 
blooming  ull  summer. 

NarbonnevM,  Linn.  One  to  2  ft.  high,  forming  a 
spreading  clump,  glabrous  and  slightly  glaucous,  and 
Tery  handsome  for  rockwork  :  lvs.  linear-lanceolate, 
pointed,  alternate:  fls.  1%  in.  across,  on  slender  pedicels 
In  loose  panicles,  azure  blue,  with  white  eye  and  white 
stamen*.  Eu.  On.  62,  p.  401. -Blooms  in  late  spring  and 
early  summer.  L.  H.  B. 

LIOH'8  EAR.  Ltonotis.  L.  Foot.  Leontiee also 
Prenantke*  terpentaria.  L.  Tail.  Ltonotie  Leounrut. 

LtFAKIS  (Greek,  fat.thining).  Orchiddcf*.  A  large 
genua,  containing  over  100  species,  distributed  over  the 
warm  and  temperate  regions  of  the  entire  earth.  The 
plants  grow  erect, with  stems  in  some  specie*  1  ft.  high, 
bearing  lor  several  Ivs.  and  a  terminal  raceme  of  small, 
rarely  medium-sixed  fls.  Herbs,  terrestrial  or  epiphytic: 
stem*  sometimes  thickened  at  the  base  into  a  small 
pseuilobulb,  sheathed  by  scales  :  lvs.  few,  broad,  con- 
tracted into  sheathing  petioles:  fls.  whitish,  greenish 
yellow  or  purplish  ;  sepals  and  petals  nearly  equal, 
linear,  spreading;  column  long;  lip  nearly  plane,  often 
with  two  tubercles  above  the  base. 

L.  Uliitolia  should  be  planted  In  well -drained  soil;  a 
•hady  bank  is  preferable.  L.  Latetlii  delights  In  a  wet 
situation,  Just  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 


1300.  Lin 


liliildlia.  Rich.  Twatblad*.  Plants  4-10  in.  high: 
lvs.  ova)  or  ovate,  5  in.  long:  raceme  with  many  purplish 
fls.:  labellum  large,  wedge-obovate.  Succeeds  In  well- 
drained  soil  on  shady  banks;  woods  ami  thickets,  east- 
ern N.  Amer.  B.B.  1:476.  A.0. 12: 153 and  13:517.-Pro- 
eurablo  from  Dutch  bulb  dealers  and  dealers  In  native 
plants. 


UPPIA  929 

Loeaolli,  Rich.  Plants 2-8 In.  high:  lvs.  elliptic-lanceo- 
late, 2-6  In.  long:  raceme  with  few  greenish  lis.:  Up 
obovate  pointed.  In  wet  thickets,  N.  Amer.  and  Eu. 
B.B.  1:477.   O.C.  II.  21:144. 

L.  atropurpHrta.  Lindl.  Plants  1  ft.  or  more  high:  lvs.  2-4, 
nearly  round,  acuminate  plicate,  near  together  al  the  upper 
part  of  the  stem:  raceme  many-fld.:  fls.  cborolniv-pnrple:  Up 
oolong,  obtuse,  recurred.  June.  Oylou.  B.M.&3B).— The  most 


MM.  Linnm  perenae  (X  K>. 


LlPPIA  (August  Lippi,  French  traveler.  1C78-1704). 
Syn.,  Aloytia.  Verben&eea.  The  Lemon  Verbena  is  an 
old-fashioned  favorite,  with  delightfully  fragrant  foli- 
age, a  sprig  of  which  was  often  included  in  mixed  bou- 
quets. It  is  a  low-growing,  tender  shrub,  with  long, 
narrow,  pointed,  entire  Ivs.,  which  are  usually  borne  in 
It's.  In  summer.  It  bears  minute  fls.  In  a  delicate,  pyra- 
midal panicle,  composed  of  many-tlowered  spikes, which 
appear  in  groups  of  three  at  decreasing  intervals  along 
the  main  axis.  The  Lemon  Verbena  comes  from  South 
America,  and  in  the  North  is  deciduous.  In  northern 
gardens  it  needs  a  wiuter  overcoat  of  straw.  In  8. 
t'nllf.  it  attains  a  large  size  out-of-doors.  Full  cultural 
directions  are  given  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

The  genus  Lippia  is  botanirally  nearer  Lantana  than 
Verbena,  though  th.<  common  forms  of  all  three  genera 
are  very  unlike  horticultural!)-.  Some  specie*  of  Lippia 
have  their  spikes  crowded  into  dense  heads,  like  Lantana. 
The  drupe  in  Lippia  Is  dry,  but  in  Lantana  it  is  ofteu 
juicy.  About  90  species,  chiefly  American,  a  few  African. 
Shrubs,  subshrubs  or  rarely  herbs,  hairy  or  not:  lvs. 
opposite  or  in  3's,  rarely  alternate,  entire,  toothed  or 
lobed,  flat  or  wrinkled:  calyx  small,  2-4-cut;  corolla 
with  a  cylindrical  tube,  and  4  lobes. 

Under  the  name  of  L.  rrpent,  Franceschl  introduced 
Into  S.  California  in  1000  an  interesting  perennial 
plant  deigned  as  a  substitute  for  lawn  grass  In  the 
South.  It  makes  a  remarkably  dense  mat,  and  bears 
numerous  tiny  flowers  an  Inch  or  so  above  the  ground. 
The  fls.  are  borne  In  a  dense,  bud-like  head,  covered 
with  many  tightly  overlapping  bracts.  The  fls.  appear 
in  rings,  beginning  at  the  base  of  the  little  head. 
Franceschl  writes  of  this  plant  that  it  thrives  in  any 
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soil  no  matter  how  poor,  rapidly  covers  the  ground, 
•mothers  weeds,  stands  trampling,  requires  much  less 
wuter  than  grass,  needs  no  mowing,  can  bo  easily  taken 
out  if  desirable,  and  is  used  in  southern  F.uropo  for 
tennis  grounds.  Voss  pictures  this  plant  with  an  erect 
and  tufted  habit,  and  referB  it,  together  with  L.  cantt- 
rtnx,  to  L.  uodidora.  These  two  names  were  kept  dis- 
tinct by  Schauer  in  Do  Candollc's  Prodromus,  ond  speci- 
mens of  Fraucesrhi's  plant  come  nearer  to  L.  c<ihc»ccim 
than  to  L.  ntxlitlora.  Sehauer's  distinctions  ore  (riven 
below,  but  thero  is  doubt  as  to  the  chief  point  of  differ- 
ence; vi».,  whether  any  of  the  plants  are  annual.  They 
all  take  root  at  the  joints. 

AA.  Plant  annual. 
nodiUbra,  Rich.  Stems  herbaceous:  calyx  2-parted, 
slightly  2-keclcd,  keels  puberulous;  the  whole  corolla  a 
little  more  than  one  twelfth  of  an  inch  long.  Banks  and 
sandy  shores  In  tho  torrid  lone  and  warmer  parts  of 
the  temperate  xono. 

a.  Plant  perennial. 

caneicenj,  Kunth.  Stem  somewhat  woody  at  the  base: 
calyx  2-toothed,  2-keelcd,  the  keels  slightly  villous; 
corolla  conspicuously  larger  than  in  related  species, 
rosy,  with  a  yellow  throat.  8.  America,  in  dry,  grassy 
places. 

citriodora,  Kunth  ( A  loytia  citriodbra,  Ortcg. ) .  Lemon 
Verbena.  Lvs.  in  whorls  of  3  or  4,  lanceolate,  short- 
stalked,  glabrous,  densely  covered  beneath  with  glandu- 
lar dots:  spikes  whorled  and  axillary  or  collected  in 
terminal  panicles,  which  may  be  3  in.  long  and  wide. 
B.  M.  307  (  Verbena  triphylla).  Gn. 50:1+60.  O.  C.  II. 
11:301. 

A  florist  should  always  have  a  few  Lemon  Verbenas. 
Save  a  dozen  plants  iu  spring,  shift  them  on  as  required, 
and  in  the  summer  plunge  the  pots  outside.  At  the 
approach  of  frost  bring  them  into  the  greenhouse,  stand 
them  under  tho  lightest  and  coolest  bench,  and  give 
them  water  enough  merely  to  keep  the  wood  from 
shriveling.  In  early  February  shake  the  plants  out  of 
tho  pots,  shorten  the  unripened  and  weak  wood,  repot 
in  fresh  soil,  using  4-inch  pots,  and  start  the  plants 
into  fresh  growth  in  a  temperature  of  53°.  In  a  few 
weeks  they  will  be  covered  with  new  growths  suitable 
for  cuttings.  Cuttings  root  readily  in  about  3  weeks. 
The  sand  of  the  cutting-bench  should  be  a  little  warmer 
than  the  air.  Water  the  sand  twire  a  day,  and  keep  it 
well  soaked.  Never  allow  the  cuttings  to  wilt  from  sun- 
shine or  dryness.  Transfer  the  cuttings  when  rooted  to 
2  inch  pots,  and  In  April  shift  to  3-Inch  pots,  plunging 
them  in  a  mild  hotbed,  where  by  the  middle  of  Mav,  with 
one  pinching,  they  will  have  become  fine,  bushy  plants. 
Thev  need  frequent  syringing  to  prevent  attacks  of  red 
BP'der-  Wsi.  Scott  and  W.  M. 

LIQUIDAXBAB  (a  compound  of  the  Latin  liquidnt, 
fluid,  and  the  Arabic  ambar,  amber,  the  name  given  by 
the  Spaniards  in  America  from  the  fragrant  sap  which 
exude"  from  the  tree  I.  Ilntnamrlitliirft.  A  genus  of 
about  I  specie*,  the  one  commonly  known  being  the 
Sweet  Hum  or  Liquidambar  of  the  middle  and  southern 
states,  a  most  interesting  tree  from  its  symmetrical 
head,  star-shaped  maple  like  lustrous  lvs.,  brilliant  au- 
tumnal color,  deep  furrowed  bark  and  corky  winged 
branches.  Its  branches  are  short  In  proportion,  and 
slender,  giving  it,  when  young,  a  narrow,  pyramidal 
bead,  wlileh  becomes,  when  old,  a  narrow,  oblong 
crown.  Its  folitige  in  autumn  usually  assumes  a  deep 
crimson.  Its  corky  branches,  not  a  wholly  constant 
character,  add  to  its  picturesqueness  ami  lend  to  its 
interest  in  winter.  In  the  southern  states,  where  it  fre- 
quents river  bottoms  anil  Is  one  of  the  most  common 
trees,  it  reaches  the  height  of  H)  ft.  or  more.  Farther 
north,  where  It  is  found  on  the  borders  of  swamps  and 
Is  rarer,  it  reaches  the  maximum  of  60-70  ft.  On  drier 
and  higher  ground,  it  remains  a  small  tree.  In  cultiva- 
tion it  is  of  moderate  growth,  thriving  both  in  low, 
damp  places  and  on  higher  grounds,  renchinga  height  of 
30-40  ft.  Beautiful  at  every  stage,  its  habit  adapts  it  to 
both  informal  and  formal  planting,  in  the  latter  respect 
particularly  to  street  and  park  planting,  under  which 
conditions  it  succeeds  well.   One  of  the  most  valuable 


trees  In  cultivation  In  the  middle  and  southern  states; 
its  lock  of  hardiness  farther  north  forbids  its  use  then-. 
It  is  free  from  insects  and  diseases,  and  is  said  to  wr.u 
stand  salt  air.  Its  resin  resembles  the  liquid  storax  of 
the  Orient.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  which  should  be 
stratified  as  soon  as  ripe,  many  of  them  lying  dormant 
until  the  second  year.  It  requires  close  pruning  wh«ti 
transplanted. 

etyraclllua,  I.inn.  Sweet  Gtrji.  Bilstto.  Stab- 
leavei>  or  Bed  (Ji  m.  Alliuator  Tkee.  A  native  tor, 
80-140  ft.  high:  lvs.  simple, alternate,  generally  rounded 
lu  outliue.  deeply  and  palmaUly  5-7-lobed,  serrate,  aro- 
matlc,  deciduous,  glabrous  below  except  a  pubescence 
in  the  axils  of  the  veins;  lobes  triangular-ovate,  acute ; 
petioles  0-7  in.  long,  slender:  lis.  apclalous,  luonusrioai. 
in  globular  beads,  the  staminate  heads  greenish,  K  in. 
in  diameter,  in  terminal  racemes,  the  pistillate  head* 
solitary,  long-peduncled,  at  length  drooping,  1—1  J-i  in.  in 
diameter,  hanging  all  winter:  staminate  fls.  have  no 
calyx,  but  numerous  stamens  intermixed  with  sm*U 
scales;  pistillate  fls.  cohere  as  to  their  ovaries,  forming 
globular  heads  which  harden  in  the  fruit,  having  scales 
for  sepals,  4  rudimentary  anthers  and  2  celled  ovaries, 
1-2-seeded:  capsules  2-beaked  at  the  summit,  forming 
together  a  dense  spinose  head.  Marcb-Mav.  Coon,  and 
southern  N.  Y.  to  Ha.,  III.,  Mo.  and  Mex."  O.F.  2:235. 
P.O.  3:111.  (J.C.  II.  14:633.  Mn.  4:117.  On.  24,  pp.  166, 
167  and  38,  p.  208. 

L.  oritnMU.  Mill.  (L.  Imberbis.  Alt  .V  A  tree  of  Asia  Minor. 
Very  similar  to  I,,  styraeiflna  and  differing  in  that  Dm  Ut-  »r» 
smooth  in  the  axil,  of  the  veins.         A  l»,,tLp»  Wymaj. 

LIQUORICE.  See  Glyeyrrhiza. 

LIRIODENDBON  (lirion,  lily,  and  dendron,  tree;  re- 
ferring to  the  shape  of  the  flowers).  Magnoliar.it. 
Tulip  Trek.  Whitbwood.  Yellow  Poplar.  Hardy 
ornamental,  deciduous  tree  of  pyramidal  habit,  with  al- 
ternate, long-petioled,  rather  large  Iva.  of  unusual  shape, 
and  large  tulip-like  greenish  yellow  Us.  appearing  in 
spring.  A  very  beautiful  tree  for  park-planting  aod  for 
avenues,  with  handsome,  clean  foliage  of  rather  light 
bluish  green  appearance,  rarely  attacked  by  insects  or 
fungi,  assuming  in  full  a  brilliant  yellow  color;  the  fls.. 
though  of  not  very  showy  color,  are  conspicuous  by  their 
site  and  shape.  The  Tulip  Tree  is  also  an  important 
forest  tree,  and  the  soft,  fine-grained,  light  yellow  wood 
is  much  used  in  carpentry  for  furniture.boat-building  and 
the  manufactured  small  articles;  it  does  not  split  ea«ily 
but  is  readily  worked  and  bent  to  any  required  shape.  The 
Inner  bark  is  said  to  have  medical  properties.  The  Tulip 
Tree  grows  best  in  deep,  rich  and  somewhat  moist  soil 
Transplanting  Is  not  easy;  it  is  best  done  in  spring. 
Just  before  the  tree  starts  Into  new  growth.  Prop,  by 
seeds  sown  in  fall  or  stratified  and  sown  in  spring;  va- 
rieties arc  usually  grafted  or  budded  on  seedling  stork, 
rarely  prop,  by  layers.  The  seeds  are  sometimes  hol- 
low, especially  those  grown  along  the  eastern  limit  of 
the  species.  One  species  in  N.  America  from  R.  1.  and 
Vt.  to  Wis.,  south  to  Fla.  and  Miss.;  also  occurring  in 
China.  Lvs.  with  conspicuous  deciduous  stipule*  co- 
hering when  young  and  Inclosing  the  next  leaf:  fls. 
terminal,  solitary,  with  3  spreading  sepals  and  G  erect, 
broadly  ovate  petals;  stamens  numerous,  with  long  and 
linear  anthers;  pistils  numerous,  forming  a  narrow 
column,  developing  into  a  light  brown  rone,  at  maturity 
the  carpels,  each  consisting  of  a  long,  narrow  wing  with 
a  1-2-seeded  nutlet  at  the  base,  separate  from  the"  *I.  n 
der  spindle.  The  Liriodendron  is  one  of  the  noblot 
trees  of  the  American  forest. 

Tulipifera,  Linn.  Fig.  1302.  Tall  tree,  to  150.  rarely 
to  190  ft.,  with  a  trunk  U>  10  ft.  in  diam.,  often  destitute 
of  branches  for  a  considerable  height,  glabrous:  K*. 
about  as  broad  as  long,  with  2  lobes  at  the  truncate  and 
notched  Bpex  and  2—1  lobes  at  the  base,  bluish  gr^n 
above,  pale  or  glaucous  beneath,  5-0  in.  long:  fls.  green- 
ish vellow,  marked  orange  within  at  tho  ba«e.  1  S-2  :n. 
long'.  Mav. June.  S.S.  1:13.  Em. 2:603.  B.M.275.  Gne 
7:259.  A. G.  1892:485.  Mn.  2,  p.  4 ;  6,  p.  145.  On.  34.  p. 
42.  V.  20:Hfi.  —  Var.  pyramidMfl,  Lav.  (var.  faitigiilnm, 
llort.).  With  upright  branches,  forming  a  narrow  pvr- 
amid.  Var.  integrif  ilium,  Kirchn.  Lvs.  rounded  at  the 
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base  without  lobe*.  Var.  obtuailobum,  Purah.  Lvs.  with 
only  one  rounded  lobe  on  each  side  of  the  base.  There 
•re  also  several  vara,  with  variegated  lvs.,  of  which  Tar. 
aureo-marginatum.  Uort.  (var.  pa  nachi.  Hort. ), with  Its. 
e<iK-ed  yeUow,  la  one  of  the  best.  F.S.  19:2025;  20:208t. 


(X  X). . 


-In  the  middle  West,  Liriodendron  is  universally 
known  aa  Wbltewood.  To  lumbermen  in  the  Kaat  it  is 
aa  Poplar  and  Tulip  Poplar. 

Alfred  Rehder. 
lamed  after  the  nymph  Liriope).  Hama- 
A  tender,  bulbous  plant  from  China,  growing 
a  foot  high,  with  grass-like  foliage  and  1  or  2  scapes 
overtopping  the  Its.,  which  bear  from  July  to  September 
as  many  as  'JO  Tiolet-eolorvd  Ms.  in  a  splitc  like  raceme 
6-12  in.  long  and  1  In.  wide.  The  flu.  are  less  than  X  in. 
across,  ti- parted  and  arranged  in  group*  of  3-.'i  along  the 
rnceine.  Tliey  vary  from  dark  purple  through  violet  to 
whitish.  The  deepest  color  is  the  finest,  and  is  set  off 
by  the  yellow  anthers.  The  genus  baa  only  one  species 
and  has  been  referred  to  5  different  families.  The  plant 
bas  a  short,  thick,  sloloniferous  rhizome,  no  stem:  no 
perianth  tube,  and  hypogynous  stamens.  It  is  procur- 
able through  Dutch  bulb  growers,  and  should  perhaps 
be  grown  in  the  greenhouse  the  year  round. 

apical*.  Lour.  {L.  f,mmi»ifMia,  Baker).  Lvs.  all 
radical,  linear-lanceolate,  obtuse,  :<-nerved,  with  a  few 
brown  scales  at  the  base:  stamens  C:  stvle  eoltimnar: 
•■vary  3-eelled.  B.M.  534  H.  U.K.  7:593.  and'  L.B.C.  7:094, 
all  as  Ophiopogon  »pieiitn*.  —  \7nr.  denaiflorm  ( //.  gra- 
dmnitlomm,  Hort.  Van  Tubergen)  is  pre- 
sumably the  best  fonn.  W.  M. 

LISlANTHUS  (Greek,  tmoolk  florer).  Ctnt>andee<r, 
The  choice  and  rare  plant  known  to  catalogues  as  L. 
Rutttllianu*  is  one  of  the  largest-flowered  species  of 
the  Gentian  family.  It  is  a  tender  annual  from  Texas 
and  Mexico,  and  grows  1 '/,  ft.  high,  producing  its 
■r>  tobed,  purple,  dark -eyed  tls.  in  summer  and  fall.  Un- 
der favorable  conditions  the  (Is.  are  4  In.  across,  as 
many  as  Ivor  1 1  on  a  plant,  and  individual  blossoms  have 
been  known  to  last  three  weeks.  The  proper  name  of 
this  plant  is  Euttoma  Km*rlh<tna.  In  Lisianthns,  the 
ovary  appears  to  be  2  celled,  because  the  placenta)  arc 
connivent  in  the  middle  of  the  cell,  but  in  Eu  stoma  the 
placentas  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  consider- 
able space.  Llsiantbus  has  about  (10  species,  all  tropical 
American;  Euatowa  only  2  specie*. 


Ruaiellianus,  Hook.  (Properly  A'uttdma  Bttutlidnum, 
0.  Don).  Glaucous:  stem  simple,  or  with  a  few  opposite 
Ivg.  opposite,  connate,  ovate  or  ovate-oblong, 
:  tls.  panicled,  as  large  aa  a  tulip  ;  lobes 
i,  spreVd  ing ;  stigma  of  2  very  large,  green  .velvety, 
spreading  plates:  pod  oblong;  seeds  minute,  pale 
brown.  B.M.  3U2C..  G. C.  111.  4:  210.   H.H.  18G3: 
SI  and  1601,  p.  189.  \y  M 

This  line  plant  is  difficult  to  grow  in  America. 
In  the  Old  World  it  is  usually  treated  as  a  cool 
greenhouse  subject,  being  sown  in  early  spring 
for  summer  and  uutunin  bloom.  The  writer  haa 
not  grown  it  for  thirty  years,  but  in  view  of  the 
renewed  Interest  In  this  plant,  his  experience 
may  be  useful.  The  seed  should  be  sown  care- 
fully, and  at  every  stage  of  the  plant's  growth 
over-watering  should  t>e  guarded  against.  The 
seedlings  are  very  likely  to  damp-off.  When  they 
are  ready  for  trans-planting  from  the  seed-beds, 
use  small  pots.  When  larger  plants  are  needed, 
place  them  in  a  light,  airy  place  and  give  gener- 
ous bottom  heat.  Fur  soil,  use  good  loam,  sand 
and  well-rotted  manure.  p.  l.  Harris. 

LIB5OCH1L08  (Greek,  imooth  lip).  Orchid- 
dceit.  This  genus  contains  about  30  species  dis- 
persed in  tropical  and  8.  Africa.  Sonie  of  them 
are  very  handsome,  but  they  seem  to  be  little  cultivated 
in  America,  only  a  single  species  being  advertised  here. 
The  plants  are  terrestial  herbs,  distinguished  from  their 
near  allies  by  the  dissimilarity  of  the  sepals  and  petals, 
Hie  bitter  being  much  larger  and  wider  and  usually  of 
ii  different  color.  The  lvs.  are  plicate  and  prominently 
veined,  long  and  narrow:  stems  very  short,  leafy,  finally 
tliiekened  into  pseudobulba:  raceme  simple:  scape  long, 
stout,  sheathed  but  leafless,  growing  beside  the  paeudo- 
btilb  :  labellum  spurred  or  saccate,  joined  to  the  base  of  the 
column.  The  plants  may  be  grown  in  a  compost  of  fibrous 
loam,  leaf-mold  and  sand.  During  the  growing  season 
they  require  plenty  of  water,  but  during  three  months 
of  winter  they  should  be  allowed  to  reat  and  be  kept  dry. 

K  re  bail,  A.  Rich.  Lvs.  in  tufta  on  the  young  sterna, 
elliptic-lanceolate,  8-12  in.  long  :  scape  2-3  ft.  high  : 
raceme  12-18  in.  long,  with  20-30  fls.:  sepals  llncar-ob- 
long.bent  back,  green,  with  dull  purple  blotches;  pctala 
much  larger,  golden  yellow;  lip  yellow,  penduloua,  sac- 
cate between  the  small,  rounded  lateral  lobes;  middle 
lobe  orbicular,  notched  in  front.  Flowers  from  May  to 
Oct.,  the  fls.  remaining  a  long  time.  Natal.  B.M.  6861. 
-Adv.  1895  by  Pitcher  &  Manda. 

L  giaanltvt.  Wei w.  ft  Relrhb.  f.  A  gigantic  orrhid  whose  lvs. 
are  said  to  grow  to  a  length  of  K  ft.,  with  flower  spike*  twire  aa 
high:  sepal*  linear,  curled  bark  ward:  petals  oblong  quadrate, 
IS  in.  arms*,  pinkish  rose:  labellum  3  in.  long,  with  a  long 
■pur;  middle  lohe  trowel  shaped,  purple,  stripe*!  with  darker 
lines.  Congo.  II  C. 111.3:617.  S. II. 2:355.  1.H.3.V53  —  I,.  H6r»- 
tattii.  Ratcm.  A  robust  plant,  with  plicate  lvs.  2-3  ft.  long  and 
BHJ  in.  brow),  sharp-pointed:  flower  stalk  twire  the  length  of 
the  lv«.,  with  many  large  fls.  3  In  in  diameter:  sepals  n-llexed. 
rich  purple-brown  on  the  upper  slt'e:  petals  mnrli  larger,  almost 
square,  while,  suffused  with  rose.  B.M.  MM).  Handsomer  than 
the  first.—  A.  rA»/M«,  Llndl.  I.vs,  broad  and  stiff:  stem  3-4  ft. 
high:  sepals  brown:  pe  als  and  labellum  fine  rose  rolnrcd , 
It  R.  30:12.  Also  a  showy  plant.— L.  tptci&iut.  K  Mr.  I'aeudo- 
hnlb*  nearly  underground  :  lvs.  dark  green,  ensiform  :  scape 
2-4  ft.  I  igh.  with  fragrant  fls  2  in  across:  sepals  small,  green, 
reflexed  :  petal*  large,  yellow:  lip  mostly  yellow,  apparently 
on  the  npper  side,  doe  to  the  Inversion  of  the  tls.  June, 
Jnly.  Cape.  B.K.  7:573  (erroneously  ii'imliered  57*1.  P  M  B. 
*  IlElNRJCH  HASSELBRINa. 

LIBTfiRA  (after  Martin  Lister,  ic:i8<  f  1-1712).  Orrftfd- 
iireir.  Small,  slender,  erect  herbs,  with  fibrous  or  some- 
times fleshy  roots,  beuring  a  pair  of  opposite  green  lvs. 
near  the  middle,  and  1  or  2  scales  near  the  base  of  the 
stem:  lis.  small,  spurless,  in  a  terminal  raceme;  sepals 
and  petals  similar,  spreading  or  retiexed;  labellum  rather 
longer,  narrow,  entire  or  2  lobed.  About  10  species,  na- 
tives of  the  north  temperate  zone. 

convallarioldea, Torr.  Stem  4-10  in.  high,  with  smooth, 
round-oval,  obtuse,  cuspidate  Iva.:  raceme  2-3  in.  long, 
bearing  3-12  greenish  vellow  fls.  June- Aug.  In  woods. 
Nova  Scotia  to  Alaska  and  Calif.;  south  to  N.  C. 
In  the  Mts.  B.B.  1:473. 
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oordat*.  Very  slender,  3-10  In.  high  :  Ivs.  cordate- 
orate,  mucronate:  raceme  1-2  In.  long,  with  4-20  nilnuto 
purplish  fls.  June-Aug.  In  moist  woods,  Nova  Scotia 
to  Alaaka  and  Ore.,  south  to  N.J. ;  Eu.  B..B.  1 :  473. 

HeIXKICII  II ASSr.LBRINO. 

LITH08  PERM UM  (Oreek,  rock  seed;  the  seeds  like 
little  atonea).  BorraqiuAcea.  This  includes  a  few  low- 
growing  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  of  minor  impor- 
tance. The  best  known  is  L. 
,n      ^  proatratum,  a  rock-garden 

304^  sn  trailer,  which  bears  numer- 

ous leafy  spikes  of  blue  fls., 
each  about  V4  in.  across, from 
early  summer  to  autumn. 


A.  Color  of  fit.  blue  or  purplish. 
B.  Habit  trailing:  tube  of  eorolln  densely  I 
at  long  at  the  calyx. 
proitratum,  Lois.  Gentian  Bli-e  Cromwell.  Sub- 
shrub:  Its.  lanceolate- linear,  margin  somewhat  revolute: 
tube  of  corolla  pubescent  outside,  densely  villous  si 
apes.  8.  Eu.  This  is  presumably  the  plant  in  the  tradr, 
since  L.  proxtratum,  Buckl.,  is  a  white  fid.  annuu 
pioperly  called  L.  Matamorense.  However,  L.  prottra 
turn,  Lois.,  is  referred  by  Index  Kewensis  to  /..  trnu 
cotum,  which  see.  tin.  45,  p.  135.  J.H.  III.  32:475. 

BD.  Habit  erect:  lube  of  corolla  not  hairy. 
Iruticosum,  Linn.  Distinguished  as  above  by  DeCsn 
dolle,  and  apparently  more  of  a  shrub,  with  the  lest 
margins  decidedly  revolute.  8.  Eu.  — Not  cult. 

aa.  Color  of  fit.  pule  yellow,  yellotc  or  orange. 
B.  Site  of  fit.  small ;  tube  about  at  long  at  the  calyx 
root*  not  red. 

c.  Infloreteence  sparse :  throat  of  corolla  ere  tied  srif* 
appeuda  get. 

officinale,  Linn.  fiKOMwtix.  Much  branched,  2-3  ft 
high  :  Ivs.  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate.  2  in-  or  !**» 
long:  fls.  dull  white.  Along  N.  E.  roadsides,  but  natu 
ralired  from  Eu. 

CC.  Infloreteence  dente:  throat  of  corolla  nearly  aVrW 
of  appendaget. 
pilotum,  Nutt.    Mostly  unhranched,  1  ft.  high:  Ms- 
linear  and  linear-lanceolate,  2-t  in.  long:  fls.  dull  pteen 
ish  yellow,  crowded  in  a  leafy  thyr.»c.    Western  N 


1303.  Puccoon.— 

canescens(X  %). 


1304.  Lithoapermum 
angustilolium.  Nut.  >Uc. 

The  common  Oromwcll,  L.  officinale ,  is  rarely  cult,  as 
a  medicinal  herh.  The  rest  are  procurable  from  dealers 
in  native  plants.  Seeds  of  the  tiromwcll  and  the  western 
species  are  procurable,  and  plants  of  the  oilier  kinds. 
//.  pratilratum  is  said  to  be  prop,  only  by  cuttings  of  the 
previous  year's  wood;  L.  multiftorum  by  cuttings  of 
young  shoots.  The  kinds  with  red  roots  yield  a  dye. 

LithosperiTium  has  about  40  species  in  extra-tropical 
regions:  herbs  or  subshrubs.  rough,  silky,  or  bristly: 
Ivs.  alternate:  fls.  white,  yellow,  bluish  or  violet;  calyx 
5-parted ;  coro  lla  funnel  -  or  salver-shaped,  5-lobed;  sta- 
mens 5,  Oxed  to  the  tube:  ovary  4-lobed. 


BB.  Site  of  fls.  targe,  shotry :  tube  of  corolla 
longer  than  the  calyx:  iWs  red,  long  and  deep. 

C.  Flonil  leavet  reduced  to  bractt  no  longer  than  the 

calyx. 

multifloniin.  Torr.  Height  1-2  ft.:  Ivs.  linear:  fl». 
light  yellow,  spicate.    Kocky  Mts.  to  W.  Tex. 

cc.  Floral  leave*  much  longer  than  the  calyx. 

D.  Tube  of  corolla  \i~S  timet  a*  long  a*  the  calyx: 
crest*  of  throat  little  if  at  all  projecting  or  archmg. 

B.  fit.  nearly  tcithout  pedicel*:  glandular  ring  at  the 
bate  naked. 

caneiceni,  Lehm.  PrrcooN,  of  the  Indian*.  Rei> 
Root.  Indian  I'Arvr.  Fig.  1303.  Height  9-12  in.  or 
more:  fls.  orange.  Plains  and  open  woods,  in  sandy 
soil,  upper  Canada  to  Ala.,  west  to  Arix.  B.M.  43S9. 

KB.  Fls.  mostly   pedirelled:  glandular  ring  at 
uithin  bearing  10  very  hirsute  lobet  or  teeth. 
Wrtum,  Lehm.    Height  1-2  ft.:  fls.  bright 
Pine  rarrens,  Mich,  to  Fla.  and  Colo. 

DD.   Tube  of  corolla  !—4  timet  at  long  at  the  calyx 
crest*  of  the  throat  conspicuout  and  arching. 

angnstifolium,  Michx.  Fig.  1304.  Height  (M2  in.  or 
more:  Ivs.  all  linear:  fis.  of  2  sorts,  the  earlier  and  ron 
spicuous  kind  bright  yellow,  with  corolla  tut*-  1  in.  <-f 
so  long,  laler  ones  and  those  of  the  more  diffu.,!j 
branching  plants  with  inconspicuous  pale  corolla,  with 
out  crests  in  the  throat  and  probably  cleistogenou§ 
Apparently  all  grades  between  early  large  fl*.  and  Lit* 
small  ones.  Prairies.  D.  M.  Andrews  says  it  has  pilt 
cream  fls.  Var.  longilldrum  ( L.  longiflomm ,  Hort , .  I>.  M 
Andrews |  is  said  to  grow  1  ft.  high,  with  larger,  psJr 
lemon  tls.  and  comes  true  from  seed,  tirows  wild  is 
Colo.  W.  M 

LI  ITS  A.  See  Agave . 

LITHRJIA  (Chilean  name).  /4n<tc<»r«fi4c*<T.  A  geru- 
of  small  South  American  trees  related  to  Rhu*.  and  1>t 
Kentham  and  Hooker  included  in  that  genus.  The  plant 
cult,  by  some  under  this  name  seems  not  to  b»-  irue  ti> 
name,  as  it  Is  a  tree  with  undivided  Ivs.,  while  the  trui- 
plant  is  as  hrub  with  1-3  pairs  of  Ifts.  and  odd  pi&natr 
D.  C  Mon.  Phan.  vol.  4. 

Aroeirinha.  March.  {L.  molleo\det,  Engl.).  Shrub. 
9-12  ft.  high:  Ivs.  of  5  lanceolate  1ft*.,  the  raehi*  and 
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petiole  narrow -winged  ;  Ifts.  2-3  In.  long,  glabrous, 
with  small  panicles  of  greenish  yellow  He.  and  almost 
white  drupes  1-2  lines  in  diani.  Brazil. 

J.  B.  S.  Nobton. 
LITTONIA  (Dr.  Samuel  Litton,  professor  of  botany 
in  Royal  Dublin  Society).  Liliaeetr.  Littonia  and 
Uloriosa  are  called  Climbing  Lilies.  They  are  tender, 
tuberous  plants,  with  glossy,  lanceolate  Ivg.  which  curl 
at  the  tips  into  tendrils,  enabling  the  plants  to  reach 
6-8  ft.  The  fls.  are  6-parted,  but  in  Littonia  the  seg- 
ments are  not  reflexed  like  a  Cyclamen,  as  in  Glorioss. 
Fls.  nodding,  bell-shaped, orange,  1  in.  or  more  across; 
segments  oblong,  acuminate,  l)-i  in.  long:  capsule  long, 
3-celled;  seeds  scarlet,  about  the  slxe  of  a  sweet  pea, 
round,  arranged  in  2  scries.  The  odd-shaped  tubers  are 
about  1J<  In.  across  and  may  be  planted  outdoor*  in  May. 
There  are  4  species,  1  from  Arabia,  1  from  S.  Africa 
and  2  from  tropical  Africa. 

modetta.  Hook.  Lower  Ivs.  in  3's.  upper  ones  alter- 
nate: perianth  segments  provided  with  a  small  oblong 
neetarv,  partially  closed  by  a  ciliated  scale  on  each  side: 
style  3-cnt.  S.Africa.  B.M.  4723.  Var.  Ksitll.  Hort..  is 
soi  Improved  form,  with  larger  and  more  abundant  fls. 

John  Esdicott  and  W.  M. 
LIVE  •  FOREVER.    Sedum   Telephium  and  other 


LTVERLEAF.  He  pa  tic  a. 

LIVERWORT.  A  general  name  for  a  gronp  of  eryp- 
togamia  (Aowerless  plant*),  somewhat  allied  to  mosses 
and  known  at  Hepatic*).  Conocephalus  and  Man-barilla 
have  been  offered  by  dealers  in  native  plants  as  suitable 
for  rockwork  and  bog  gardens.  Lunularia  is  a  common 


LIVING  ROCK.  Consult  Anhalonium. 

LJVIBTONA  (Patrick  Murray,  B  aron  of  Livlstone). 
Palmaeea.  About  14  species  of  fan  pulms  from  tropical 
eastern  Asia,  Malaya  and  Australia.  Trunks  usually 
tall,  stout,  ringed  below,  clothed  above  with  dead  lonf- 
shcaths:  lvs.  spreading,  orbicular,  plicate,  split  to  the 
middle  or  below;  the  segments  bifid,  infolded,  naked  or 
fibrous  along  the  margins ;  rachis 
short;  ligule  small,  cordate,  free;  pe- 
tiole long,  stout,  flat  or  rounded  above, 
convex  below,  often  spiny  along  the 
margins;  sheaths  margined  with  re- 
ticulate fibers  :  spodices  Ions,  at  first 
ascending,  pendent  in  fruit,  long- 
pcduncled,  loosely  branched,  the 
branches  slender:  spnthes ninny,  long, 
tubular,  compressed,  sheathing  the. 
peduncle,  thick,  coriaceous,  bifid  or 
2  lipped,  2-keeled  or  ancipltal  :  no 
bracts  or  bractlets:  fls.  greenish: 
smooth  and  shining,  oblong  globose 
ellipsoidal,  black,  blue,  yellow 
brown. 

From  the  seven  allied  genera  men- 
tioned under  Llcuala,  Livtxtona  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  charac- 
ters: fls.  hermaphrodite:  carpels  of 
the  ovary  globose,  distinct  or  slightly 
cohering  :  styles  short,  distinct  or  co- 
hering: albumen  not  twisted,  broadly 


the    ventral  side: 


only  one-fourth  of  the  way  down:  spadlces  very  slender, 
the  short  slender  branches  protruding  trom  the  mouths 
of  tubular  brown  sheaths:  drupe  globose,  %  in.  in  diam., 
bright  red.  Polynesia,  First  described  in  O.C.  III. 
23:177.— Nearly  related  to  L.  australis,  but  more  grace- 
ful, with  smalJei  flowers  and  fruit. 

bb.  Petioles  spiny  below  the  middle, 
c.  Length  of  spines  Hin.  or  lest. 
oliv»f6rmis.  Mart.  {Corypha  Oebdnga,  Hort.,  In  part). 
Stems  medium  :  Ivs.  glabrous  ;  petiole  somewhat  3- 
angled;  spines  retrome,  1-3  lines  long;  segments  12-15 
in.  long,  deeply  bilobed,  the  lobes  very  long,  acuminate, 
linear,  pendent,  with  or  without  very  short  filaments: 
fr.  olive-shaped,  solitary,  or  twin  and  connate  to  the 
middle.  Bratil. 

cc.  Length  of  spines  1  in.  or  more. 
d.  Shape  of  Irs.  rtniform. 

Chineniii,  R.  Br.  (Lntinia  Borb6niea,  Hort.,  not 
Lam.).  Stem  fi  ft.  high,  more  than  1  ft. thick,  gray,  with 
approximate  rings:  Ivs.  many;  petiole  equaling  the 
blade,  covered  to  about  the  middle  with  retrorae  brown 
spines,  1  in.  or  more  long ;  blade  reniform,  4-6  ft.  in 
diam.;  segments  linear  -  lanceolate,  long- pendulous, 
deeply  forked,  flllferous,  the  lower  1-2  ft.  long,  1-2  In. 
wide,  the  middle  3  ft.  long,  the  lobes  acuminate,  4-8  in. 
long.  China. 

DD.  Shape  of  Its.  orbicular. 

rotundildli*.  Mart.  (Chamhrops  Biroi,  Sieb.  C  Byr- 
rhd,  Hort. ).  Stem  40-50  ft.  high,  1-1%  ft.  in  diam.,  erect 
or  subflexuous,  brownish  black,  obscurely  ringed ;  petiole 
G  ft.,  with  recurved  spines  1%  in.  long  at  the  base;  blade 
3-S  ft.  in  diam.,  auborbicular, at  length  somewhat  peltate 
through  reversion  of  the  lowest  lobes;  segments  60-90, 
connate  for  one-third  their  length,  bifid  to  the  middle, 
the  lobes  long-acuminate.  Java.  li.B.  21:110.  F.R. 
1:301.  S.H.2:28. 

BBB.  Petioles  spiny  from  base  to  apex. 
E.  Segments  of  the  les.  free  one-third  of  the  way  down. 

altlstima,  Zoll.  Lvs.  bright  shining  green,  1K-2  ft. 
long;  segments  free  one-third  of  the  way  down,  bifid  at 
the  apex;  petiole  2-0  ft.,  upper  part  green,  brown  toward 
the  base,  inclosed  In  a  reddish  brown  network  of  woody 


fr. 
•  or 
or 


Miches  of  the  spadlces  not  bracttd 
the  lower  ones  bracted. 


A.  Lvs.  glaucous  beneath. 
Jenkiniisna, Griff.  Lvs.  5-0  ft.  broad,  reniform.  flabel- 
laie,  70-£0-f)d,  glaucous  Iwneath,  the  divisions  very  nar- 
row, straight,  shortly  and  obtusely  2  toothed.  Assam. 

ax.  Lrs.  not  glaucous  beneath. 
B.  Petioles  without  spines. 

WoMlordil,  Ridley.  Petioles  slender,  without  thorns, 
only  X  In.  thick  :  Ivs.  orbicular,  quite  thin,  2  ft.  long, 
18  In.  wide,  split  Into  very  narrow  acuminate  lobes,  the 
free  almost  to  the  base,  the  inner  ones  split 


1305.  Livtstona  humtUs. 

fibers,  armed  on  the  margins  with  stout  black  recurved 
spines.  Java. 

EE.  Segments  free  nearly  to  the  base. 
T.  Position  of  segments  rigid,  not  drooping. 

australis.  Mart.  (Corypha  australis,  R.  Br.).  Stems 
40-a0  ft.  high:  lvs.  in  a  dense  crown, orbicular  3-4  ft.  In 
dlam..  divided  to  or  below  the  middle  into  40-50  narrow, 
plicate,  acuminate  segments,  either  entire  or  2-cleft  at 
the  apex.  Australia.  B.M.  6274.  Gn.  20,  p.  337.  V.  9:328 


I 
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934  li  vis  i  on  a 

rr.  Poiition  of  segments  drooping. 

G.  Xumbtr  of  segments  10-1!. 

Hodgondorpii,  Hort.  Stem  tall,  cylindrical,  with  tri- 
angular leaf  scars:  petiole  rounded  ou  tUu  back,  3— ,1  ft. 
long,  red-brown  at  the  banc,  olive-green  above:  spines 
stout,  recurved.  IS-'-",  in.  apart,  ?«-2S  in.  long:  loaf 
auborblcular.  4S-«  ft- in  diam.;  segment*  plicate,  cune- 
uate,  pendulous  at  the  apex  and  5-7-lohed.  tin?  lobes 
acute.  Java.  I. II.  21 :  174.  F.R.  1:427.  On.25,  p.  3U2. 

00.  .Vum&cr  of  segments  more  //(tin 

humillt,  R.Br.  (L.  Mar\tr,  F.Muell,).  Fig.1305.  Stems 
4-10  ft.  high  :  lvs.  at  length  orbicular-cordate,  3  ft.  in 
diam.,  deeply  divided;  segments  narrow,  plicate,  acumi- 
nate, the  filaments  between  the  lobes  altogether  wanting 
or  very  minute  or  1  in.  long:  petiole  mucb  flattened, 
with  acute  edges  bordered  with  small  prickles  inter- 
mixed with  larger  ones,  often  Kin.  long.  N.  Australia. 
-Fig.  1305  Is  redrawn  from  Mortius. 

■ubgloboia.  Mart.  A  medium -sited  palm  :  lvs.  gla- 
brous, the  rays  10-12  In.  long,  2  parted  nearly  to  the 
base,  the  lobes  linear,  very  acuminate,  pendulous  :  fr. 
subglobosc.  Java. -Known  In  Java  as  "Sedangan." 

Jahed  G.  Smith. 

This  Is  the  most  extensively  grown  genus  of  fan- 
leaved  palms  In  commercial  horticulture  of  the  present 
day,  its  commonest  representative  being  the  well-known 
"Chinese  Fan  Palm,"/./.  Chinenais,  which  is  also  known 
to  the  trade,  and  improperly,  as  Latania  Jiorboniea.  In 
general,  the  members  of  this  genus  are  by  no  means 
difficult  to  grow,  though  it  is  well  to  make  some  distinc- 
tions in  culture  between  such  strong-growing  and  com- 
paratively hardy  palms  as  I,.  Chinensis  and  L.  ansiralis, 
and  the  more  tender  species  from  Jura  and  northern 
Australia,  among  which  L.  humilis,  L.  olimformis  and 
L.  roltiudifolia  are  prominent. 

For  those  of  the  first  section  a  strong  loamy  soil  well 
enriched  with  thoroughly  decayed  stuhle  manure,  good 
drainage,  an  abundance  of  wnter  and  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  60°  will  provide  satisfactory  conditions  for 
sturdy  growth. 

The  more  tropical  species,  of  which  L.  rotund)  folia  is 
a  good  example,  make  better  progress  in  a  somewhat 
lighter  soil  and  a  higher  temperature,  CT>°  to  70,:>  being 
more  congenial  to  them  than  the  cool  treatment  accorded 
their  stronger  relatives.  More  shade  is  also  required  for 
the  wurmhouse  species,  in  order  to  retain  the  rich  green 
color  that  a  healthy  Livistono  should  present. 

Iled  spider  and  white  scale  are  two  of  the  most  trouble- 
some inspcts  to  the  grower  of  l.ivistonas,  the  first  being 
controlled  to  a  great  extent  by  thorough  syringing,  while 
the  latter  may  bu  eradicated  by  the  careful  use  of  various 
insecticides,  though  avoiding  the  frequent  application 
of  extract  of  tobacco,  the  continued  Use  of  the  latter 
substance  often  resulting  in  injury  to  the  foliage  of 
Livistonas. 

Ij.  australis  is  a  more  stubby-growing  plant  than  L. 
Chinen*in,tnn  fan-like  leaves  are  stiller  and  less  grace- 
ful, and  the  footstalks  are  more  thoroughly  armed  with 
stout  spines,  while  the  leaves  nre  also  smaller  In  propor- 
tion to  the  plant  than  those  of  L.  Vhiurnsis.  1..  Hfi'tjen- 
dorpii  and  //.  oliwfttrmi*  arc  somewhat  alike  in  young 
plants,  hut  the  first  has  many  more  and  courser  i-plnes 
on  the  footstalks,  and  the  stalks  of  f,.  Hnni)emtorpii  are 
generally  longer,  the  leaves  of  both  being  much  divided. 
Ij.  rntnn'litolitt  and  L.  altii.timn  an-  much  alike  in  a 
small  stat",  and  the  writer  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
seeds  of  the  latter  nre  sometimes  substituted  for  those 
of  L.  mlmuUfolin.  The  leaves  of  />.  rotnndiMia  arc  fiat - 
t  rand  more  even  in  outline,  those  of  L.  aUissima  being 
somewhnt  undulated,  as  though  they  were  crowded  on 
the  stalk.  In  fact,  small  plants  of  L.  mtnndiMin  are 
usually  more  symmetrical,  and  also  have  longer  foot- 

sl»lka-  W.  H.  TAPLIS. 

LLOYDIA  (after  Edward  Lloyd,  who  found  the  plant 
In  Wales).  LitiHrnr.  About  4  species  of  bullions  plants, 
of  which  L.  alpina  was  said  by  Baker  to  have  the  widest 
distribution  of  any  plant  in  the  lily  family.  Dwarf 
plants,  with  hard,  grassy  Ivs.  and  small,  whitish,  long- 
lusting  lis. :  perianth  G  parted;  segments  withering  and 


LOASA 

persistent ;  stamens  G,  hypogynous,  shorter  than  the 
perianth:  capsule  obovoid ;  seeds  tUttish. 

alpiaa,  Sallsb.  {L.  serdtina.  Sweet).  DistlnguiinH 
from  the  other  species  by  having  an  oblique,  somewhat 
rhizomatous  rootstock  and  glands  on  the  claws  of  tfcs 
perianth  segments.  Radical  lvs.  2-4,  linear,  eonvolut< : 
stem  usually  1-ttd.,  3-U  iu.  long:  lvs.  3— 4,  small,  linrar: 
tls.  whitish,  yellowish  purple  at  its  base.  Mta.  of  Wob-« 
to  Sicily,  Himalayas,  Colorado. -Adv.  18*9  by.  F.  H. 
Uorsford. 

L0A3A  (South  American  name).  Loasicea.  Tbe*« 
plants  are  too  much  like  nettles  to  deserve  cultivate  n, 
though  their  II*.  arc  odd  ami  interesting.  The  pan 
from  their  pricks  lasts  several  days.  Each  of  the  5- 
hooded  petals  contains  a  bunch  of  stontens.  Tbey  are 
treated  as  half-hardy  annuals.  ( See  A  nnuali . )  A  ge- 
nus of  ubout  M  tropical  American  herbs,  erect  or  twin- 
ing: lvs.  alternate  or  opposite,  entire,  lolx-d  or  decom- 
pound: capsule  3-5-valvod  from  the  apex,  rarely  t»i»U-d: 
ovary  1 -celled;  ovules  numerous.  The  allied  genus 
Hlumenhochia  differs  in  having  capsules  which  ar» 
longitudinally  5-10-valved  and  most  frequently  spirally 
twisted. 


1304.  Loom  tricolor  (X  *i>. 


A.  Sepals  as  long  as  petaln. 

tricolor,  Lindl.  Fig.  1306.  Annnal.  2  ft.  high:  Its. 
opposite,  bipinnatifld.  very  prickly:  sepals  as  1  ,»nc  u 
tbe  petals;  petals  yellow:  crown  red:  filaments  whit-. 
Chile.  B.R.  8:667. 

aa.  Sepals  shorter  than  petals. 
b.   Petals  yellotr. 
hispid*.  Linn.    Annual.  IK  ft.  high:  lvs.  alternate. 

5  in.  long,  3'»  in.  wide,  pinnittifid ;  segments  lobrd:  *e 
pals  much  shorter  than  the  petals;  petals  yellow,  over 
I  in.  long.  .lune-Ang.  Peru.  H.M.  3057.  O.C.  111. 
22:291.  On. 23,  p.  451. -Cult,  in  pots  abroad. 

Dn.  Petals  tehite. 
▼olcanica,  AndrtS  {£,.  WdlHsii,  Hort  ).  Erect.  bu«by 
annual,  2-3  ft.  high:  Ivs.  3-0  in.  broad,  3-parted;  seg- 
ments serrate,  each  with  a  long  slalklet,  the  lateral 
ones  often  divided  Into  3  Ifts.:  sepals  shorter  than  tb« 
petals;   petals  white:  eve  of  ft.  of  2  concentric  red 
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hnn<l«,  with  5  yellow  spots  outside.  Now  Grenada. 
B.M.  6410.    I.H.  25:302.    R.H.  18W,  p.  233. 

DB.  Pttalt  brick-red. 
lateritia,  Gill.  Without  stinging  hairs:  stem  scarcely 
any:  Ivs.  opposite,  long-pet  ioled,  pinnatlsert;  segments 
rotundate,  ervuatcly  lobed:  peduncles  twin,  1-Hd.,  ter- 
minal, about  as  long  as  the  leaf:  calyx  lobe*  oval,  longer 
than  the  corolla  tube,  hatf  shorter  than  the  corolla. 
<  'hile.  Tho  above  description  Is  from  tho  original  one. 
A  much  contused  plant  (nee  addenda  of  1ml.  Kew 
under  Ix>asa  and  Blumenbachia;  also  equivocal  pas- 
sages In  Engler  &  Prantl  PH.  Para.  3:Go:ll8.  119,  Lief- 
erung  100).  Tbo  stinging  vino  10-20  ft.  high  pictured 
in  B.M.  3G32  as  L.  lateritia,  \»  a  Bluraenbnchin,  of  the 
section  Raphlsanthe.  L.  auranOaca,  Hort.,  is  usually 
given  n*  a  synonvm  of  L.  lateritia  in  botanies,  but  Is 
kept  separate  in  tho  trade. 

LOBELIA  (Matthias  von  Lobcl,  or  L'Obel,  l.r.38-lC10, 
a  Flemish  botanist  and  author.  Latinised  Lobtliut). 
lA>b*Mcea>  (by  some  combined  with  tlie  Campanulaeeo?). 
More  than  200  herbs  (or  sometimes  subsbrubs  In  the 
tropics)  of  wide  distribution  In  temperate  and  tropical 
regions,  comprising  many  species  with  very  showy 
flowers.  Corolla  gamopetalous  and  tubular,  split  down 
one  sido ;  lobes  5,  tho  3  on  tho  lower  sido  (as  tho  fl. 
stands)  somewhat  united  and  forming  a  lip,  the  other  2 
(I  on  either  side  of  the  cleft  or  split)  erect  or  turned 
back  ;  calyx  short-tabular  or  globular,  joined  to  tho 
ovary,  short-toothed  ;  stamens  S,  united  into  a  tube 
around  the  sinfrlo  style,  the  tube  often  protruding  from 
the  cleft  into  the  corolla:  fr.  a  2-valved  capsule.  Tho 
flowers  are  bluo,  red  or  yellowish,  on  1-fld.  pedicels, which 
are  arranged  in  a  terminal  raceme.  Lvs.  alternate, 
mostly  narrow. 

There  are  two  horticultural  groups  of  Lobelias,  —  tbo 
annuals  and  the  perennials.  The  annuals  are  low,  nor- 
mally blue-lid.  species  suitable  for  bidding  and  edgings. 
They  are  of  tho  easiest  culture  cither  from  seeds  or 
cuttings.  See  L.  AVinns  (No.  1).  Tho  perennials  are 
again  of  two  types,— the  hardy  and  the  half -hardy  or 
tender.  The  hardy  kinds  ore  natives,  of  which  L.  ear- 
d inn  lit  and  L.  syphilitica  are  the  leading  representa- 
tives. These  inhabit  bogs  and  low  places,  and  tbo  best 
results  under  cult,  are  to  be  expected  in  moist  and 
cool  spots.  The  half-hardy  sorts  are  chielly  derivatives 
of  the  Mexican  L.  fulgent,  a  plant  which  is  deservedly 
popular  in  the  Old  World,  but  which  has  not  attained 
great  favor  here.  These  sptcies  may  Ixj  bedded  out  in 
the  northern  states.  They  are  curried  overwinter  in 
P«ts  or  In  a  cellar.  They  usually  give  good  results  the 
tir«t  year  from  seed,  if  started  early;  or  seeds  may  bo 
•own  in  the  fall  and  the  plants  carried  over  in  a  frame. 
The  hardiness  of  the  hybrid  perennial  Lobelias  in  this 
country  Is  yot  to  be  determined.  It  is  provable  that 
forma  of  L.  fulgent  will  stand  outdoors  in  tho  middle 
states  if  given  winter  protection.  In  the  latitude  of 
Washington  they  are  hardy  in  winter  but  are  scarcely 
able  to  withstand  the  summers. 


alb*.  1  c,  6. 
atrotanouinta,  0. 
btrntor.  1. 
rnnllnaHi.  7. 
I'nrnnillrrii,  13. 
rempacta,  1  a. 
<-r~-t»,  1  a. 
£rinti*.  1. 
rruiUri.  H. 
tnrmota,  9. 
fnlgens.  9. 
Oerardi.  II. 

.0, 
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floldels*.  1  b.  Paxtoniana  1  c. 

Golil«*ti  Queen.  1  h,  perrnni*.  10. 

grariliv  I.  2  ptimila.  t  n. 

grnwliflora.  1  c.  Queen  Victoria,  B. 
hf!cn>t>hylla,  1. 3.  4.   rnmnsa.  4. 

hybrids.  10.  Kivolrri,  12. 

Kslmil,  5.  speriosa.  1  c. 

K'-rmenlna,  1  e.  splendent,  8. 

Intiflora.  13.  syphilitica,  0. 

Llndleyana.  1  c.  tennior.  4. 

Logduneinln.  11.  tricolor.  1  c 

tnsrmnrala.  1  r.  Tupo,  II. 


A.  Plant  annual  (or  to  treated),  low  and  diffuse- 
growing. 

b.  tltard*  or  hairy  tuft*  on  only  the  ttro  loieer  anthem. 

I .  Erin  OS,  Linn. ( b.  heterophylla,  Hort., sometimes, not 
(.abill.  L.  QrdrilU,  Hort.,  not  Andr.  L.  bicolor,  Sims). 
Fig*.  1307-S.  Diffuse  and  half  trailing  annual  or  per- 
"   used  for  edgings.   Glabrous  or  slightly 


1307.  Lobelia  Erinus. 


and  acute  near  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  mostly  sharp. 
angle-toothed:  fls.  lA-'i  in.  across,  on  slender  pedicels, 
light  blue  with  a  lighter  center;  the  calyx  lobes  awl- 
like, spreading,  as  long  as  the  corolla  tube;  3  lower 
lobes  of  corolla  largo  and  spreading.  8.  Afr.  B.M. 
5M,  901.— One  of  the  commonest  of  all  annual  edging 
plants,  particularly  for  early  season  effects.  In  our  hot 
climate,  it  often  ceases  blooming  in  midsummer,  but 
with  good  soil,  plenty  of  water,  and  occasional  cutting 
bock,  it  will  bloom  till  frost.  Seeds 
sown  in  January  and  February  will 
give  blooming  plants  by  April  and 
May.  For  fls.  alone,  rather  than 
for  edgings,  the  seeds  may  bo 
started  later,  or  even  sown  in  tho 
open  ground.  For  definite  results 
lu  edgings,  however,  It  is  usually 
better  to  start  from  cuttings.  In 
the  fall,  lift  the  best  plants  and 
grow  them  in  pots  through  tho 
winter  as  stocks  from  which  to  se- 
cure cuttings.  Cuttings  taken  in 
late  January  or  February  should 
give  blooming  plants  by  May. 
Seedlings  vary,  and  one  cannot 
rely  on  them  for  specific  effects  in  design  work,  although 
they  may  be  best  for  tho  amateur  who  desires  only  lis. 
Some  strains  of  seeds,  however,  come  very  true.  Lo- 
belia Krinut  is  also  a  good  pot-plant  for  the  winter  con- 
servatory. 

lobelia  Erinnt  is  exceedingly  variable.  The  forms 
fall  into  three  groups: 

(a)  Variation  iu  habit  :  Var.  compact*  or  erects, 
dense-growing  forma  suitable  for  low,  close  edgings: 
8ubrarictics  are  bluo,  white,  etc.  The  most  popular 
bedding  forms  belong  to  this  strain.  The  name  ereeta 
is  often  used  for  the  taller  strains.  Var.  gracilis,  with 
slender  growth  and  suitable  for  rases  or  baskets  : 
blue.  Var.  {Tamil*.  Very  dwarf. 

(b)  Variation  in  color  of  foliage:  Golden  Qt'im 
and  Ooloblsic,  with  yellowish  foliage.  Also  forms 
with  bronzy  foliage,  but  not  constant. 

(c)  Variation  in  color  and  site  of  fit.:  Var.  Alba, 
while.  Var.  Bore  pl«no,  double.  R.H.  1875:71.  Var. 
gTanditldr*.  Various  large-fld.  forms.  Var.  Kerms- 
•Uml  Crimson.  Var.  Llndleyina.  Rose-color,  with 
white  eye.  Var.  marmorata.  Fls.  marbled.  Var.  Pax- 
toniana. Light  blue  with  white  eye:  growth  atrapcl  in  g. 
Var.  Royal  Purple.  Purple-blue.  Var.  •pecibsa. 
Large-fld.,  light  azure  blue,  with  white  eye.  Var. 
tricolor.  Fls.  blue  or  pink,  with  while  eye  and  car- 
mine spots. 

DB.  Heard*  or  hairt  on  all  the  anthers.    The  three  fol- 
lowing species  are  probably  not  in  the  Amer.  trade, 
although  they  are  known  as  cult,  plants.  The 
names  sometimes  occur,  but  the  plants  which  they 
represent  are  probably  forms  of  L.  tJrinut. 
the  descriptions  will 
guish  whether  the  species  occur. 
2.  gracilis,  Andr.  A  footorless  high,  slender,  < 
bent  at  tbo  bane,  glabrous:  lower  lvs.  ovate  and  de 
cut,  the  upper  ones  narrower  and  plnnatind  (t 
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One  of  the 


hairy  below,  6-12  In.  high:  Ivs.  variable,  the  lower  one's 
obtuse  and  obovate  or  spatulate  and  crenate-toothed, 
oblanceolatc  or  oblong  (becoming  linear 


linear  and  entire  at  the  top  of  the  stem):  fls.  K-K  in. 
across,  blue  with  a  whitish  eve.  the  middle  lower  lob* 
strongly  obovate,  the  2  upper  lobes  small  and  curved  and 
u«uatlv  hairv:  11. -cluster  long  and  open,  more  or  less 
1-sidcd:  seed  angled,  not  winged.   Austral.    B.M.  741. 
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fls.  blue  {sometime*  varying  to  white). 

•cnnlal  (* 
,  branche 


3.  heterophylla,  Labill.  Much  like  the  list,  but  fls. 
larger,  (the  middle  lobe  nearly  1  in.  lung)  and  the  lower 
leaves  parU-d  into  linear  lobes:  seed  winced.  Austral. 
B.R.  23:2014.  P.M.  9:101. 

4.  tenoior,  R.  Br.  (L.  rambsa,  Rcnth.).  Erect  or  as- 
cending, 12-18  in.,  pubescent:  lower  Ivs.  small,  mostly 
ternntcly  divided,  the  upper  Ivs.  linear  and  mostly  en- 
tire: fid.  rather  large,  bright  bine,  borne  far  apart  on 
very  slender  pedicels,  the  middle  lobe  much  the  largest 
and  obovate:  seed  smooth  and  shining,  compressed. 
Austral.  B.M.3784  (as  L.  heterophylla).  B.2:93.  R.H. 
1850:281.  O.C.  II.  13:105. 

AA.  Plant  perennial  (rarely  biennial),  usually  tall 
or  strict-growing. 

B.  Corolla  very  unequally  bilabiate  or  f  lipped,  the 
lower  tip  3-tobed  and  dettezed,  the  upper  lip  very 
small. 

c.  Species  : 

5.  Kalmil,  Linn.  A  slender  perennial  (sometimes  bi- 
ennial !),  0-18  in.  high,  glabrous,  branched:  Ivs.  nar- 
row-spatulate  to  linear  at  tho  top  of  the  stem,  remotely 
denticulate:  fls.  small  (%  In.  long),  very  light  blue,  In 
a  long,  loose  raceme,  on  filiform  pedicels.  On  wet  banks 
and  slopes  and  margins  of  bogs.  In  N.  states:  proiiatrut- 
ing  by  offsets.  B.M.  22.18. -.Sold  by  dealers  in  uativ 
plants.  Useful  for  bog  planting. 

6.  syphilitic*,  Linn.  8tmng.  weedy  herb,  2-3  ft.,  gla- 
brous or  nearly  so.  mostly  simple:  Ivs.  thin,  oblong- 
oval  to  lanceolate,  attenuate  to  the  apex  but  the  point 
mostly  blunt,  small-dentate  or  crenate-dentlculate,  nar- 
rowed into  a  very  short  petiole:  fls.  about  1  In.  long  In  a 
long,  wand-like,  racemose  spike,  blue  or  purplish,  tho 
tube  about  X  In.  long  ;  calyx  hairy  and  enlarging  In 

fruit,  the  lance-acuminate 
lobes  conspicuous,  and  bear- 
ing auricles  in  the  sinuses. 
Moist  places.  E.  states. 
B.R.  7:537;  32:6  (as  L. 
glandulosa).  Mn.  7:  01.— 
Var.  alba,  Hort.,  has  nearly 
white  fls.  Interesting  plant 
for  bog  gardens  and  moist 
borders.  In  drv  soils  It  will 
grow,  but  with'lcss  vigor. 

c;.  Species:  /lowers  in 
shades  of  red  (or  yellow 
or  very  rarely  white). 

7.  cardinalis.  Linn.  Car- 
dinal Flower.  Indian 
Pink.  Fig.  1309.  Straight- 
growing,  glabrous  or  very 
nearly  so,  2-4  ft.  tall,  usually 
unbranL-hed  :  Ivs.  narrow, 
varying  from  oblong-ovate 
to  lanceolate,  tapering  both 
ways,  tho  petiole  very  short 
or  none,  margin  irregularly 
serrate:  fls.  bright  intense 
cardinal  (rarely  varying  to 
white),  tho  tube  1  in.  long, 
the  3  lower  lobes  very  nar- 
row, the  fls.  borne  In  a  long 
racemose  spike  in  which  tho 
bracts  are  mostly  very  nar- 
row and  the  upper  ones  lit- 
tle exceeding  the  pedicels  ; 
calyx  hemispherical,  tho 
tube  much  shorter  than  the 
Ions  linear  lobes:  seeds  dis- 
tinctly tuberculate.  Wet 
places,  as  in  swales,  eastern 
N.  Atner.  B.M.  320.  O.W. 
F.  41.— One  of  the  most 
showy  of  all  native  flowers, 
and  worthy  of  cult,  in  any 
moist  border.  It  has  been  long  in  cultivation,  but  has 
probably  given  no  important  horticultural  forms. 

8.  splendens,  Wllld.  Like  T,.  rardinatis.  but  more 
slender,  tho  Ivs.  narrower  and  glandular  denticulate, 
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Lobelia  cardiruilis. 

(XVi.) 


mostly  sessile:  seeds  little  tuberculate. 
Tex.,  W.  and  S.-Once  adv.  by  Saul. 

9.  lulgeni,  Willd.  (L.  formdsa,  Hort.  L.  cardinal,,, 
nort.,  in  part).  Very  like  the  last,  but  fls.  larger,  deept-r 
red  and  more  showy,  the  3  lobes  of  the  lower  lip  broader: 
plant  mostly  pubescent  (at  least  tho  foliage),  and  vari- 
ously tinged  or  spotted  with  brown  or  bronse:  bracts 
more  leafy.  Mex.  B.M.  4002  (as  L.  splendens,  var.  alro- 
sanguiti en).  — Long  in  cult,  and  a  most  desirable  plant. 
Not  hardy  without  protection  in  the  N.  It  has  given  rise 
to  many  horticultural  forms,  some 
of  which  (as  "Queen  Victoria")  are 
commonly  referred  to  L.cardinalis. 
The  trade  name  L.  cardinalis  alro- 
sangHiiMa  probably  belongs  to  this 
species.  The  recent  Zr.  cardinalis 
JVa  nsen  in  na ,  a  pu  rple  -carmine  sort, 
is  probably  L.  fulgent.  In  Europe, 
this  Lobelia  is  one  of  the  popular 
bedding  plants,  but  it  has  never 
gained  popularity  in  Amer.  In  this 
country  it  is  usually  grown  in  pots 
and  treated  as  a  conservatory  sub- 
ject. 

CCO.  Species  -  hybrids  or  deriva- 
tives: fls.  mostly  in. shades 
of  red,  pink  or  purple. 

10.  hybrid*,  Hort.    The  hybrid 
Lobelias  are  mostly  of  French  ori- 
gin, and  they  are  little  known  in 
the  Amer.  trade,  although  they  are 
occasionally  imported  by  amateurs. 
It  is  doubtful  if  they  will  endure 
the  winters  of  the  northern  states, 
although  they  make  excellent  put 
subjects  for  blooming  in  the  sum- 
mer border.    They  may  also  be 
planted  in  the  open  and  lifted  on 
the  approach  of  winter:  or  new  stock 
can  be  raised  from  divisions  of 
the  old  plants,  or  from  offsets,  or  from  seeds.    .nany  ot 
these  hybrids  are  most  showy,  and  they  should  be  bet- 
ter known  in  Amer.    It  is  probable  that  thev  are  de- 
rived chiefly  from  L.  fulgent,  although  they  are  aaid  to 
come  largely  from  L.  cardinalis.  but  L.  f.ilgens  and  L 
eardinalts  are  confused  amongst  gardeners.    L.  typhi 
litica  has  also,  apparently,  entered  into  some  of  these 
hybrid  derivatives,  particularly  those  with  blue  or  pur 
pic  colors.  These  hybrids  are 'sometimes  known  coUee 
lively  as  L.  hybrida  and  L.  perenuis  hybrida.   Two  r* 
cent  forms  deserve  separate  mention: 

11.  Gerardl,  Hort.  Habitof  L.Mgens  or  L.cardineilit. 
Ivs.  lanceolate  or  lance-oblong,  glabrous,  denticulate: 
fls.  in  a  heavy  terminal  spike  or  raceme,  rich  violet. 
IS  in.  or  more  long.  Obtained  by  Chabanne  and  Ooo 
jon  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Lyons,  and  introduced  to 
the  trade  in  1895  by  Rivoire  Pere  et  Fils.  Lvons.  Thr 
hispid  calyx  suggests  L.  syphilitica.    R.B.  22,  p.  112 
LH.  42,  p.  208. -It  varies  into  rose-color  (var.  LnRdi 
neusis)  and  into  coral  red,  violet-purple,  and  the  lik». 
The  pistillate  parent  was  a  form  of  L.  syphilitica  and 
the  staminate  parent  was  the  "Queen  Victoria"  form  of 
//.  fnlgens.  The  plant  was  named  for  M.  Gerard,  dim- 
tor  of  the  botanical  collection  at  Lyons. 

12.  Rivdlrei.  Hort.  (Fig.  1310),  comprises  still  mot* 
recent  types,  with  very  large  rose  or  pink  t!«.  Go 
50: 1238,  which  plate  represent*  several  derivative  L> 
bellas.  O.C.  111.24:233. 
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Up 


BB.   Corolla  somewhat  equally  S  lipped,  the 
only  notched,  the  upper  one  ^-parted. 

13.  larlfldra,  HBK.  {L.  Carantllesii,  Mart.  Syphe- 
tdmpylus  blenlor,  Don).  Tall,  branching  herb  or  sub- 
shrub,  with  thinly  hairy  stems:  Ivs.  lanceolate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  sharp-denticulate:  fls.  noddinr 
on  long,  axillary  pedicels,  1%  in.  long,  cylindrical,  the 
stamens  projecting  from  tho  side,  red  and  yellow,  pa 
bescent.  Mex.  B.M.  3600.  O.C.  III.  1  :*•&.- An  dd 
plant  requiring  cool  greenhouse  culture,  or  thriving  in 
the  open  in  pots.  It  may  also  be  planted  out  like  L. 
tuhjtns. 
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rbb.  Corolla  Kith  all  Ike  label  united  by  the  lipe  into 
one  lip. 

14.  T»p«,  Linn.  [Tupa  monlina,  Hort.  L.  Ftuillei, 
Don).  Very  strong  herb  or  subsbrub  (4-7  ft.  tall), 
erect  and  mostly  simple:  lvs.  oblong-oval,  mostly  acu- 
minate, rugose,  tomcntose,  denticulate:  lis.  in  a  long, 
terminal  raceme,  blood-red,  2  in.  long,  the  hooded  lip 
carving  downward*  and  the  column  of  stamens  ascend- 
ing;  calyx  lobes  short.  Chile.  B.M.  2550.  K.H.  1898, 
p.  189.  —  Cool  greenhouse;  hardy  in  southern  states  with 
protection. 

L.amtsna.  Mlchx.  Mnrh  lltc«t  L.  syphilitica,  but  the  calyx 
plain  and  not  hitpi.l.  N C,  south  —  L.  dnt*pt  Thnnb.  1'ercn- 
nial.  blue-fld  .  with  somewhat  fleshy  Its.  andSwinfed  stem.  8. 
Afr.  B.M.ttin.  as  L.  decutnbrns,  and  '2319.  as  L.  rhUophyla.— 
L.  eoronnpi/ilia.  Linn.  Somewhat  shrubby,  with  pinnatifld, 
hairy  Its.  and  handsome  blue  lit  (sometimes  1  in.  lone), on 
longaeapr*.  S.Afr.  KM. 611.  O  C.  II.  15:105 -L.  Dortmanna. 
Linn,  Watkr  Lorclia  Aquatir  perennial.  1  ft.  or  less,  with 
Irs.  radical  and  submersed,  and  small  pale  bine  lis.  on  a  scape. 
Useful  amongst  aquatir  plants.  Nntlvc.— L.  hortintU.  !>C.  Is  a 
hybrid  form  of  L.  amtenn.  probably  not  In  cult.  now. — L.  in- 
flat*.  Linn.  India*  ToBAftxj.  Annunl.  of  N.  Amer  .  with 
ovate,  pubescent,  denticulate  lvs.. erect  habit. and  small*blue or 
whitish  fl«  :  herbage  very  acrid:  plant  formerly  a  domestic 
remedy  -/-  lubniida.  Benth  Annual  from  Mex  .  with  radical 
lyrate  lvs.  and  small  pale  blue  As.  ou  lou«  pedicels.  O.C.U1. 
**»••  L.  H.  B. 

LOBLOLLY  BAY.    Gordon ia  Latianthut. 

L0CH&RIA  (probably  a  personal  name).  Comprises 
a  few  species,  which  are  now  referred  to  Achimenes. 
In  the  trade  are  2  species,  L.  \rlerophjjltn,  Ocrst..  or 
L.  iqnlicn*,  Klotzsch  (see  Achimrne*  heUrophylla, 
p.  18),  and  A.  hir»uta,  Hegel  (see  Achimtnt*  hirsuta. 
DC,  p.  18,  suppl.  list). 

LOCO  WEED.    Sec  Attragalut. 

LOCUST.   Common  Loenst  is  Robinia  Pttudaratia. 
Honey  h.—Olnlittchia  triarantko* , 
L.=&.  aquatiea. 

LODEMAH,  ERNEST  00STAV08  (Plate  X),  horti- 
cultural Investigator  and  writer,  was  born  In  Ncufchatcl, 
Switzerland,  May  3,  I8B7,  and  died  Dec.  2,  18%.  when 
connected  with  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  His 
parents  came  to  America  when  he  was  two  years  old, 
his  father  becoming,  in  1870,  professor  of  modern  lan- 
guages in  the  State  Normal  School  of  Michigan.  The 
son  entered  the  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan,  where 
be  graduated  in  1889.  It  was  In  this  institution  that  the 
writer  made  his  acquaintance.  Modest  and  lacking  in 
self-assertion,  he  needed  encouragement  and  stimulus 
to  make  a  strong  investigator  and  teacher.  In  a  real 
i  venture  in  Florida,  before  his  entering  the  Agri- 
College,  he  became  interested  in  agricultural 
problems  and  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  them.  In 
1890  he  undertook  work  as  private  assistant  to  the  writer; 
arid  from  this  he  became  assistant  and  instructor  in  Cor- 
nell University.  In  the  extension  work  amongst  New 
York  farmers  he  bail  charge  of  the  investigations  on 
grapes  and  strawberries.  He  was  the  originator  of  the 
spray-calf n  I idea.  In  I89»>  he  published  "'The  Slav- 
ing of  Plants."  which  is  yet  the  fulled  presentation  of 
the  subject.  This  was  prepared  after  n  most  thorough 
traversing  of  the  subject,  both  as  author  and  experi- 
menter. Including  a  visit  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
tracing  the  French  history  »f  the  subject,  lie  was  an 
accomplished  scholar,  speaking  Herman  and  French 
with  fluency  and  possessing  a  working  knowledge  of 
other  languages.  His  early  death  deprived  American 
horticulture  of  a  promising  leader.  i,  jj 

L0D0ICEA.  The  double  cocoanut  or  coco  de  mer,  as 
L.  Seehfltarum  (properly  //.  Citlipf/ge,  Comm.)  has 
been  termed,  i«  one  of  the  giants  among  palms,  its 
straight  and  smooth  trunk  frequently  reaching  a  heicht 
of  100  feet,  and  it  is  also  a  centenarian  before  its  full 
growth  Is  attained.  The  seeds  of  lodolcea  are  probably 
the  largest  known,  the  individual  nuts  being  said  tii 
weigh  sometimes  40  pounds,  though  the  largest  seen  by 
the  writer  weighed  alxiut  15  lbs.,  and  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  a  malformed  cocoanut.  The  formation  of  such 


gigantic  seeds  requires  a  considerable  period  of  time, 

e  full  maturity  of 

the  seeds  is  said  to  cover  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years. 


and  from  the  time  of  flowering  to  the 


The  germination  of  such  seeds  is  not  an  easy  process, 
requiring  much  room  and  strong  heat,  the  radicle  being 
correspondingly  large  and  running  down  for  3  ft.  or 
more  before  the  top  growth  begins.  These  first  steps 
in  the  life  of  Lodoicea  develop  some  very  tender  pro- 
cesses. Young  plants  of  this  palm  require  n  strong  and 


moist  heat;  ami  a  considerable  i 


tit  of  root  room,  in 


combination  with  a  light  but  rich  compost,  is  best  adapted 
to  their  needs.  Seeds  sometimes  require  3  years  to  ger- 
minate. They  are  not  advertised  for  sale  at  present,  but 
have  been  sold  as  curiosities  now  and  then  in  America. 
Their  germination  is  a  great  event,  but  the  plants  aro 
never  grown  to  any  considerable  height,  as  they  require 
too  much  care  and  room.  SooG.C.  11.26:181;  111.4:732; 
8:417.  F.S.  5:323.  W.  U.  Taplin. 

LOZSELIA  IJobn  Loosel,  an  early  Prussian  botanist). 
PoUmottiAcrtr.  Very  close  to  Uilia,  aud  oft*n  con- 
founded with  it.  As  finally  outlined  by  Oray  (Suppl. 
Syn.  Fl.l.  it  is  confined  to  Mexico  and  includes  perhaps 
a  dozen  species.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  Ipomopsis 
section  of  tiilia  in  habit.  "Fls.  involucrate  or  involucel- 
late;  both  bracts  and  calyx  wholly  or  partly  scarious; 
corolla  funnelform,  either  regular  or  one  or  two  sinuses 
deeper:  seeds  winged  or  margined,  the  surface  becom- 
ing mucilaginous  when  wetted.  Suffruthose,  rarely  an- 
nual, with  spinulose-toothed  lvs." 

L.  cocclnea,  Don,  is  a  handsome  coolhonse  plant  with 
brilliant  rose-red  tubular-truin pot-shaped  fls. an  inch  long 
in  terminal  fascicles  or  compound  bracted  racemes,  with 
stamens  and  3  lobed  stigma  exserted:  lvs.  small  and 
stiflish,  oval  or  ruticatc-oval,  sharply  and  often  splnu- 
lose  dentate,  grayish  green:  plant  strict,  pubescent, 
woody,  perennial.  Winter  bloomer.  It  does  not  appear 
In  Amer.  trade  lists.  L.  tenuifdlia,  Gray,  and  L.  elfasa, 
Uray,  of  S.  Calif.,  are  phlox-like  plants  offered  by  Or- 
cutt,  in  1891.  The  former,  Oray  subsequently  referred 
to  Uilia  tenuifdlia.  Gray,  and  the  latter  to  Oth'a  Vunnii, 
Kellogg.  L.  R.  B. 

LOGANBERRY.  The  loganberry  is  a  valuable  hybrid 
produced  at  Santa  Cms,  California,  in  1881,  by  Judge 
.1.  H.  Logan,  from  a  seed  of  the  Aughlnbangh  black- 
berry, accidentally  fertilised  from  an  adjacent  rasp- 
berry-, supposed  to  be  the  old  Red  Antwerp.  The  Augh- 
in  bail  eh  is  a  pistillate  variety  of  Nitbu*  vitifoliui,  the 
extremely  variable  wild  blackberry  of  California,  and 
was  a  chance  seedling  found  beneath  the  oaks  of  Ala- 
meda, about  1800.  It  ii  a  strong-growing,  dark  green 
vine  of  the  dewberry  tvpe,  but  with  fruit  of  the  true 
wild  blackl>erry  flavor.  The  Loganberry  fruit  has  many 
characteristics  of  both  parents.  It  is  a  rich,  dark  red 
color  when  ripe,  and  sometimes  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  length.  The  plant  has  tieen  widely  disseminated 
throughout  the  United  States  anil  Europe  since  1893, 
when  the  California  Experiment  Station,  after  Ave  years' 
testing,  first  distributed  stock.  O.K.  7:4fifi. 

The  Loganberry  is  propagated  from  stolons  developed 
In  the  mi  Hi  inn  at  the  end  of  the  canes,  or  from  single- 
eye  hardwood  cuttings.  Seedlings  are  especially  unre- 
liable. Plants  should  be  trained  upon  a  wall  or  trellis, 
keeping  the  berries  from  the  ground.  Two  adjacent 
vines  at  Berkeley.  California,  cover  12  square  yards  and 
yielded  four  gallons  of  fruit  in  1H99.  If  careful  winter 
protection  is  given,  the  plants  enn  be  grown  in  many 
parts  of  New  England  and  the  middle  states,  according 
to  Bulletin  45  of  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station 
ami  Bulletin  117  of  the  New  York  (Geneva!  Station. 

The  value  of  the  loganberry  for  the  home  garden 
wherever  It  is  sufficiently  hardy  is  generally  recognized, 
but  its  value  us  a  Mandard  market  crop  has  yet  to  be 
determined.  It  proves  difficult  to  transport  to  the  los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  markets  except  when  grown 
within  a  short  distance,  and  dealers  prefer  the  standard 
berries.  When  it  can  be  gathered  near  the  time  of 
greatest  perfection  and  delivered  directly  to  the  con- 
sumer, it  becomes  a  very  popular  fruit. 

Chas.  H.  Shinn. 

Thf  T/fxjnnhtrry  in  the  Ett»t.  —  \n  the  East  the  logan- 
berry has  not  met  the  expectations  at  flrst  entertained  for 
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It.  It  l«  reported  tender  in  nearly  all  localities,  requiring 
the  best  of  winter  protection,  ami  even  then  often  being 
Injured.  Thorough  covering  with  earth  in  late  autumn 
in  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  doing  this  and  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  The  berries  are  large,  but  the  plants, 
at  best,  am  only  moderately  productive.  In  quality  the 
fruit  ranks  low,  though  apparently  improved  by  cook- 
ing. Few  persons  like  the  flavor  of  the  fresh  fruit.  It 
now  seems  unlikel  v  that  the  Loganberry  will  ever  become 
prominent  lu  the  East.  Fred  W.  Card. 

LOISELEflRIA  (after  J.  <\  A.  Loiseleur-Deslong- 
champs,  physician  and  botanist  In  Paris,  1744-1849). 
Syn.,  Clutmirledon,  Chamirri»tns.  AVicWrr.  Procum- 
bent hardy  evergreen  shrub  with  very  small,  mostly  op- 
posite, closely  set,  entire  Ivs.,  and  with  small,  usually 
rose-colored  fls.  in  terminal.  few-Hd.  umbels.  Well 
adapted  for  rockeries,  forming  depressed  tufts,  but  not 
easy  to  grow  and  rarely  cult.  It  grows  best  in  a  sunny 
or  partly  shaded  position  in  a  porous,  peaty  and  sandy 
soil,  which  is  well  drained  and  has  a  constant  hut  moder- 
ate supply  of  moisture.  Prop,  by  seeds  treated  like  those 
..f  Azalea  or  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood  under  glass. 
Only  one  species  in  the  subarctic  regions  and  high  mis. 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  formerly  Included  under 
Azalea,  but  more  closely  allied  to'Kalmla:  corolla 
broadly  campanulate,  Deleft;  stamens  5:  capsule  2-3- 
celled. 

procumbent,  Desv.  ( Azalea  procumbent.  Linn.).  Only 
a  few  inches  high,  quite  glabrous:  Ivs.  petioled,  oral 
to  narrow  oblong,  revolute  at  the  margin,  about  %  in. 
long:  (Is.  1-5  on  rather  short  pedicels,  pink  or  whitish, 
about  ono-flfth  In.  across.  July.  Aug.  L  B.C.  8:702. 

Alfred  Kerdek. 

L0LIUK  (the  ancient  Latin  name).  Grnmintar.  Dar- 
nel. Rye-Grass.  Includes  about  6  species  of  the  Old 
World  grasses,  2  of  which  are  Introduced  in  the  eastern 
states  and  2  are  familiar  fodder  grasses  of  the  same 
region.  Perennial  Rye-grass  was  probably  the  first 
pasture  grass  to  be  cultivated  in  (ire at  Britain,  and  Is 
grown  there  yet  to  a  considerable  extent,  where  it  is  said 
to  occupy  the  same  relative  position  of  importance  that 
Timothy  does  here.  A  weedy  species,  L.  temulcntum, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  "tares"  of  Scripture.  It  is  the 
Darnel,  although  thut  name  is  sometimes,  but  perhaps 
erroneously,  applied  to  other  species.  Spikelets  sev- 
cral-fld.,  sessile,  and  placed  edgewise  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  zigzag  axis,  forming  n  narrow  spike.  Our  2 
cult,  species  are  short-lived  perennials  or  the  second 
scarcely  more  than  an  annual,  not  to  be  recommended 
for  permanent  pasture  or  lawn,  but  are  frequently  em- 
ployed for  hay  or  annual  pasture.  They  ure  successful 
only  in  the  moist  regions  of  the  eastern  states.  Seed 
sown  in  autumn  or  early  spring,  LTj  to  30  pounds  to  the 
acre. 

pertnne.  Linn.  Perennial  Rye-cikass.  One  to  3  ft. 
high,  with  flat,  shining  Irs.  and  a  slender  spike,  4-10  in. 
long:  spikelets  8-16-tld.,  awnless  or  only  short  awned. 

Ittlicam,  A.  Br.  Italian  Hye-okass.  Considered  by 
many  as  a  variety  of  the  preceding.  Differs  chiefly  in 
having  longer  uwus  to  the  florets.    ^  Hitchcock. 

LOMARIA  iOreek,  Loma;  a  forage  I.  Pohjpodiarea. 
A  genus  of  rather  coarse  ferns  occasionally  with  a  short 
catnlex,  allied  to  Blechnum.  N«>ri  arranged  in  lines, 
parallel  with  the  midrib,  and  occupying  nearly  the  en- 
tire space  between  the  midrib  and  the  margin  of  the 
I'  nf.  Lvs.of  2  sorts.  Some  :!.">  species  are  known,  largely 
from  the  southern  hemisphere.      ^  jj#  Underwood. 

Lomariit  gibba  Is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  sym- 
metrical ferns  in  cultivation.  It  includes  several  val- 
uable varieties.  The  terminal  cycas-like  crowns  are  most 
beautiful  and  graceful.  In  their  young  state  Lomarias 
make  good  plants  for  table  decorations,  principally  as 
center  pieces,  but  after  they  begin  to  form  a  stem  or 
trunk-like  base,  they  make  fine  decorative  house  speci- 
mens. Var.  intermedin  is  somewhat  coarser  than  L. 
gibtm  and  of  more  erect  habit.  Var.  criipa  differs  only 
in  the  pinnie  being  more  or  less  crested  and  wrinkled. 
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It  does  not  grow  quite  as  fast  or  as  strong  as  either  L 
gibba  or  var.  intermedia.  There  are  several  other  va- 
rieties of  less  commercial  value. 

Propagation  is  entirely  from  spores,  which  are  pro- 
duced freely  on  the  second  or  third  course  of  frond*. 
These  spores  must  be  treated  much  like  other  Urn 
spores.  They  should  be  sown  or  laid  upon  very  tine 
peaty  soil  or  fine  leaf -mold  with  a  good  portion  of  very 
fine  silver  sand,  in  shallow  pans,  lioxes  or  flats,  and 
kept  in  a  warm  and  close  atmosphere,  well  shaded  from 
the  sun.  A  temperature  of  7.V  to  80J  is  best  suited  to 
them.  The  pans  or  boxes  should  be  covered  with  a 
pane  of  glass,  and  this  must  be  removed  at  intervals  in 
order  to  keep  the  germinating  spores  from  damping  off. 
After  the  young  plants  are  large  enough  to  be  handled 
with  the  assistance  of  a  small  stick,  they  may  be  pricked 
off  and  transferred  into  fresh  soil  of  the  same  quality, 
with  perhaps  a  little  loam  mixed  in  and  again  placed  in 
a  congenial,  warm,  moist  place  in  the  propagating  or 
wannhouse,  and  again  covered  with  glass,  ttive  air  and 
ventilation  to  keep  them  from  being  attacked  by  fun- 
gus. After  producing  the  first  two  upright  fronds,  they 
may  be  put  into  thumb-pots.  The  soil  now  should  b* 
one-half  loam  and  one-half  peaty  or  leaf-mold  soil,  with 
plenty  of  sharp  sand.  Ample  drainage  must  b*  afford *d, 
and  the  plants  kept  in  a  temperature  of  not  less  than 
60°  to  orA 

The  I/omarias,  above  all  other  ferns,  must  never  be 
allowed  to  get  thoroughly  dry.  They  love  abundance  .if 
water.  Under  proper  treatment,  they  will  soon  make 
flue  specimens.  When  the  plants  are  of  good  sixe,  they 
may  be  grown  into  miniature  tree  ferns,  and  as  ihry 
make  quantities  of  roots  and  soon  get  pot-bound,  they 
can  be  reduced  and  root-pruned  and  put  back  into 
smaller  pots.  With  gentle  bottom  heat,  thev  soon  m»We 
a  new  set  of  roots  and  new  crowns  or  tops.  When 
thoroughly  established  in  this  shape,  they  make  fine 
decorative  plants.  Lomarias  should  never'  be  exposed 
to  the  full  sun.  Henry  A.  Siebrxcht. 

a.  Plant  icith  a  distinct  caudex  or  trunk. 

B.  Let.  0-12  in.  long. 

ciliata,  Moore.  Caudex  6  in.  high,  1  Hin.  thick:  stipes 
blackish:  Ivs.  8-12  in.  long,  the  upper  pinna?  with  a 
rounded  auricle  at  the  lower  side  of  the  base;  fertile 
Ivs.  narrow-linear.  New  Caledonia. 

lanceolata,  Spreng.  Caudex  elongate,  densely  clothed 
with  dark  brown  scales:  Irs.  6-12  in.  long,  2—4  in.  wide, 
with  close,  slightly  falcate  pinna? ;  texture,  leatherv; 
fertile  pinn*  linear  spreading.  Australia  and  Polynesia. 

BB.  Lvt.  JS-J  ft.  long. 

C.  Lower  pinner  connected  at  bate. 

discolor,  Willd.  Caudex  ascending :  stipe*  black, 
glossy,  with  dense  scales  at  base:  Ivs.  1  S-3  ft.  lone. 
4-6  in.  wide,  with  pinna?  narrowed  suddenly  toward  the 
point;  fertile  pinne  narrower  and  shorter.  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

gibba,  I.abill.  Caudex  2-3  ft.  high :  stipes  short,  with 
black  scales:  Ivs.  2-3  ft.  long,  6  in.  wide;  fertile  pm«i» 
narrower,  4-6  in.  long.  — Var.  platjptera.  is  advertised. 
L.  intermedia,  Hort.,  may  be  derived  from  this  spec.es. 
New  Caledonia. 

CC.  Lower  pinna  narrowed  at  bate  and  distinct. 

Boryina,  Willd.  Caudex  stent,  erect.  1-2  ft.  high, 
woodv,  densely  scaly:  Ivs.  I'-i-J  ft.  long,  6-S  in.  wide, 
narrowed  and  sometimes  auriclcd  at  base;  fertile  pinn» 
narrow  linear,  close.  West  Indies  to  Patagonia.  Mann- 
tins  and  S.  Africa. -Probably  Includes  2  or  3  species, 
among  them  L.  lamia-tolia.  Hort. 

AA.  Plant  with  a  stout,  short,  creeping  rhizome. 

Splcant,  Desv.  Sterilo  Ivs.  lanceolate,  6-9  in.  long. 
1-1!',  in.  wide,  gradually  narrowed  below;  fertile  Irs. 
1  ft.  long,  with  longer  stalks  (6-9  in.)  and  narrowlr  1m 
ear  pinna?.  Eu.,  western  N.  Amer.  —  The  large  Call 
fornian  form  with  Ivs.  2-3  ft.  long  is  possibly  a  distinct 
species.  The  European  plant  was  early  called  Stmiki- 
opteris  spicant  by  Scopoll,  by  which  name  it  is  now  cited 
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m  the  earliest  generic  name.  Hardy;  needs  deepest 
•bade. 

Hipponieft.  Kunze.  Lvs.  15-20  in.  lone,  abruptly 
pointed  at  the  apex,  the  lower  division*  gradually  re. 
duced  and  strikingly  surcurrent;  texture  thick;  fertile 
It*,  with  pinna)  !-4  In.  apart,  narrow -linear,  scarcely 
forming  a  wlntc  to  the  rachis:  indusia  forming  pod  like 
atruetures,  tough,  persistent.  Sometimes  referred  to 
the  last  species.  Japan.  L.  M.  Undbbwood. 

LOMABIOP3I3.  Consult  Aerosiichum  sarbiMium. 

LOMATOPHtLLUM  is  a  genus  of  the  lily  family 
with  3-5  species  in  the  Mascarene  Islanfls.  They  have 
the  habit  and  perianth  of  Aloe,  but  differ  In  the  red- 
margined  leaven  and  fr.  a  berry.  They  are  fleshy  sub- 
•hruhs  with  hermaphrodite  lis.  and  introrse  anthers  as 
In  Sanseviera,  but  differ  in  having  declined  hypogynous 
atamens  and  several  ovules  in  a  cell,  whereas  Sanseviera 
has  erect  stamens  inserted  on  the  throat  of  the  tube  and 
solitary  ovules.  Not  cult. 

LOVA8  (possibly  a  recombination  of  some  of  the  let- 
ters of  Santotiua).  Compdtttor.  This  includes  an  unim- 
portant, hardy,  yellow-flowered  "everlasting"  known  to 
the  trade  as  the  African  Daisy  or  Athanatia  annua. 
The  heads  are  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  across,  and 
composed  entirely  of  disk  lis.  There  aru  14  or  more 
heads  in  the  largest  corymb,  which  may  be  2  in.  across. 
This  plant  was  removed  from  Athanaxia  largely  because 
it  is  an  annual  herb,  white  the  Athanasias  are  shrubs 
or  subshrubs.  A  more  fundamental  reason  for  giving 
this  plant  a  separate  genus  is  that  it  has  a  cup  shaped 
pappus,  while  In  Athatiasla  the  pappus  is  absent  or  con- 
sists of  small,  rather  bristly  chaff  or  else  of  hyaline 
hairs. 

inodftri,  Oajrtn.  {AthanHtin  dnnua.  Linn.).  African 
Daisy.  Fleshy,  branching,  1  ft.  high:  Iva.  alternate, 
pinnatifld.  the  divisions  linear,  entire,  remote:  corymbs 
dense:  seeds  5  ribbed,  not  hairy.  Mediterranean  region. 
B.M.  2276.  J. II.  111.  31:281. 

LOU DOH  PURPLE.    See  Inttctieidtt. 

LOHQWORTH,  NICHOLAS  (1783-1863)  has  been 
called  the  "father  of  American  grape  culture."  Plate  X. 
He  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.  He  early  went  to  Cin- 
cinnati, then  In  the  young  and  growing  West,  and  en- 
gaged in  bnnkiug  and  other  business.  He  early  became 
interested  in  agricultural  affairs,  and.  particularly  in  the 
grape.  From  John  Allium  he  received  the  Catawba,  and 
became  the  means  of  making  grape  grow  ing  a  com- 
mercial success  in  the  Oi.io  valley.  He  was  a  leader  In 
the  company  «t  horticultural  experts  and  writers 
whirh  mad,-  Cincinnati  famous  in  the  middle  of  the 
century.  Ijongworth  was  one  of  the  lira  to  perceive 
thot  many  strawberries  are  infertile  with  themselves, 
and  to  suggest  the  planting  of  pollinlzers.  although  the 
imperfect  nature  of  the  strawberry  blo*«.oni  had  been 
known  long  before  his  time.  He  also  introduced  the 
Ohio  Eve  -bearing  raspberry,  the  first  improved  variety 
of  llubut  oreidenlalit.  I,ongworth  was  a  pioneer  of 
horticulture  in  the  expanding  West,  and.  more  than  that, 
be  was  a  guiding  spirit  in  horticultural  affairs  of  na- 
tional importance,  in  1816  he  published  a  pamphlet  on 
"The  Cultivation  of  the  drape,  and  Manufacture  of 
Wine.  Al«o,  Character  and  Habits  of  the  Strawl>erry 
Plant."  He  alsneontributfed  achaptcron  the  strawberry 
to  Buchanan's  "Culture  of  the  Urape."  For  further  no- 
tices, see  Hovey's  "Magazine  of  Hort. "29:100,  "Evolu- 
tion of  Our  Native  Fruits,"  and  our  article  on  Harti- 
culture.  The  portrait  in  Plate  X  shows  Mr.  Longworth 
at  74  years  of  age.  L.  u>  B 

LOHlCERA  (after  Adam  Lonicer  or  Lonlttcr.  a  Her- 
man physician  and  naturalist,  1528-1586).  Including 
Caprtfotium,  Xul6tteum,  .Xiutba  and  Chamircfmtnt. 
Capri'otiaeecr.  Hostvsrcxi.x.  Ornamental  deciduous, 
rarely  evergrpen,  shrubs  of  upright  or  climbing  habit, 
with  opposite,  entire  Ivs.  and  tubular,  mostly  2-lipped 
fia.  of  white,  yellow,  pink,  scarlet  or  purple  color,  ofU>n 
fragrant,  appearing  In  axillary  pairs  or  in  terminal 


spikes  or  clusters;  the  red,  yellow,  blue  or  black  ber- 
ries are  in  many  species  very  deeorative.  The  Upright 
or  Bush  Honeysuckles  are  very  valuable  for  shrub- 
beries, and  the  low  procumbent  species,  like  L.tpinota 
and  rupicola,  are  well  suited  for  rockeries.  Most  of  tho 
cultivated  species  are  hardy  North,  but  L.  Standitki, 
fragrantittima,  nummularifolia,  l.edcbouri,  quiuqut- 
lotularit,  Webbiana,  rupicola,  and  other  Himalayan 
species  are  less  hardy  and  need  sheltered  positions  or 
protection  North.  Some  of  the  handsomest  in  bloom 
are  the  well-known  L.  Tnlnrica,  tlonbunda,  tpinota, 
JUaackii,  Mornuri.  fodetmuri  ;  for  the  sweet-scented 
early  tls.,  L.  Standithi  and  tragranlittima  are  to  be 
recommended.  Honeysuckles  with  very  decoratire 
fruits  are  L.  iiorrou-i,  Tatarica,  graeilipet,  alpigena, 
ehrytanlha.  Loniceras  thrive  in  almost  any  good  garden 
soil,  and  prefer  mostly  sunny  position,  but  L.  ciliata, 
nigra,  Ltdebonri,  hitpida  and  Xylotttnm  grow  as  well 
or  better  In  partly  shaded  situations.  Pruning  may  be 
done  during  winter  except  In  the  early-flowering  species. 


<X»4) 

like  L,  Standithi,  fragrantittima,  graeilipet  and  hit- 
pida.  The  Climbing  Honeysuckles  are  well  adapted  for 
covering  walls,  arbors  and  other  trelliswork;  they  have 
mostly  handsome  and  often  sweet-scented  fl».,  but  are 
somewhat  dellrlent  in  foliage,  with  the  exception  of  L. 
Juponica,  and  apt  to  become  leafless  and  unsightly  at 
the  base,  and  therefore  may  be  mixed  with  other 
climbers,  like  Ampelopsis,  Akebia.  Clematis.  They  per- 
haps show  their  beauty  to  the  best  advantage  when  al- 
lowed to  ramble  over  shrubs  and  smalt  trees.  Those  of 
the  Caprifolium  group  are  mostly  hardy  North,  with  the 
exception  of  the  southern  European  species  and  L.  hit- 
pidtttti.  while  of  the  Nintoa  group  L.  Japonic*  is  hardy 
North,  at  least  In  a  sheltered  position;  this  species 
makes  also  a  very  handsome  ground  cover,  and,  like  L. 
Perielymenum,  grows  well  in  shade,  but  the  others 
prefer  sunny  positions.  Prop,  by  seeds  sown  in  fall  or 
stratified  and  by  cuttings  of  ripened  wood  ;  also  by 
green-wood  cuttings  under  glass  in  summer,  but  L.  Cap- 
rifolium, tempervirent  and  allied  species  grow  less 
readily  in  this  way.  It.  tpinota  is  sometimes  grafted 
high  on  stems  of  Jj.  Tatariea,  thus  forming  a  small 
weeping  tree.  About  140  species  throughout  the  north- 
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ern  hemisphere,  more  than  CO  of  which,  besides  many 
hybrids,  are  in  cultivation.  Lvs.  sometimes  siouately 
lobed,  in  a  few  species  with  distinct  stipules,  mostly 
deciduous:  fls.  in  axillary  peduncled  pairs  or  in  sessile 
whorls  at  the  end  of  the  branches;  calyx  5- toot  lied; 
corolla  with  short  or  slender,  often  gibbous  tube,  2- 
lippedor  almost  equally  G  lobed;  stamens  5:  ovary  in- 
ferior, usually  2-3-cellod :  berry  few-  to  many 


alba.  17,  38. 
AlUrti.  1. 
alpltfena.  1*2. 
angustlfolln.  17. 
aiireo-rettcointa.  10. 
Helgiea.  2S. 

I,raehui'«>ta.  19, 
Browni.  30. 
('ainforulc.T  34. 
Carkdtnti*.  8. 
r;u,HfoUam.25.36. 
Caueasiea,  13. 
Chlnrnsi*.  19. 
eillata.  8. 
citlosa,  35. 
rxrulea,  0. 
J  idle*.  33. 
DoYiglssi.  32. 
Ktinsca.  23,  25. 
flaia,  28.  30. 
fla  fa  nova,  96. 
tlattseens.  3. 
rl.'OiDta.  19. 
tl-irUminln,  18. 
fraifri.  28. 
frngj-antiislma.  11. 
f  oc  Ksloldes.  30. 
wit*u«a^23. 


graelHIIora.  6. 
gracilipe*.  7. 
gracilis.  17. 
ttraiuU/lora.  17. 
grata,  SB. 
Halleana,  10. 
Hiwkroltl,  at. 
Hildebrniidiana,  31. 
hirsuta,  31. 
hlaplda.  S. 
liiMitdula.  32. 
Implexa,  27. 
intermedia,  4. 
involocrata,  3. 
Itallca.  25. 
Japonic*.  10. 
Kartlini.  0. 
lattfolia.  17. 
Ledebourt.  4. 
Inngitlor*  "0. 
liannrrillea,  30 
tnrttitx,  33. 
miner.  30. 
Mnrrowi,  15.  -_ 
NiaouarilH.  11. 
oblongl  folia,  0. 
oeevimtalis.  35. 
orttntalU,  13. 
pallida,  26. 


parvtfolla,  17  and 

sappl. 
panrUlora,  33. 
perfoliate.  20. 
Periclymenum,  22. 
fhvU'in.liT.  7. 

PUntlerensls.  30. 

praxax,  26. 
pubtteeni.  31. 
pttleherrima.  17. 
quenrifolia,  22. 
reticulata  < 
rubella.  25. 
nibiflora,  17. 
rupicola.  2. 
Rnprecl.tlan*.  16. 


semi 
36 

sernllnn.  22. 
Sibiriea,  17. 
Sinensis.  10. 
spcelota.  17,  36. 
spinoaa.  1. 
rplmdmt.  17. 
SUndlshl.  10. 
8ullivanti.  20. 
Tatariea.  17.  — 
vnrillans.  31. 
villo»»,  6. 
Xylosteum,  II. 


a.  Habit  upright :  (It.  In  pair*,  rarely  solitary. 

B.  Fls.  trlth  almost  regular  Slobed  limb. 

c.  Corolla  not  gibbous  at  the  base:  low  shrubs,  u-ith 
slender,  recurving  or  prostraU  branches  and 
small  iff. 

1.  Bjrfadtt,  J  acq.  (L.  Alberttl,  Regel).  Shrub,  to  2  ft., 
with  slender  branches;  rigid  and  spiny  in  high  alpine 
regions,  glabrous;  lvs.  linear  or  linear-lanceolate,  some- 
times with  2-4  teeth  at  the  base,  glaucous  or  bluish 
green,  %-l% in.  long:  lis.  on  slender,  erect  peduncles, 
rosy  pink,  fragrant,  with  slender  tube  ;  stamens  ex- 
ser'ted.  May,  June.  Turkestan,  Hlinal.  «it.  30:1065. 
B.M.  7394. 

2.  rupicola,  Hook.  f.  &  Thorns  Low  and  almost 
prostrate:  lvs.  often  in  3's,  oblong  to  oblong-ovate, 
glabrous  or  tomcntona  beneath,  about  %  in.  long:  fls. 
ahort-pednueled,  light  pink,  with  short  tube;  stamens 
and  style  Included.  June,  July.  China,  Himal. 

cc.  Corolla  more  or  less  gibbous:  ereet  shrubs:  lvs. 
larger. 

D.  Bracts  at  the  bast  of  fls.  large,  orate  or  cordate. 
E.  Color  of  fls.  yellow  or  scarlet. 

3.  ioTolucrata,  Banks  (L.  flarficen*,  Dlpp.).  Shrub, 
to  3  ft.,  with  upright  branches,  glabrous  or  somewhat 
pubescent:  lvs.  elliptic-ovate  to  oblong-lanreolatc, 
bright  green,  thin,  slightly  pubescent  beneath  when 
young,  2-5  In.  long:  fls.  ert;ct,  long -peduncled ;  corolla 
yellowish  or  slightly  tinged  red.  viscid,  pubescent,  with 
short  erect  lobes,  about  %  in.  long:  berries  blnrk,  shin* 
ing,  almost  enclosed  by  the  enlarged  purple  bractlets. 
Mhv-JuIv.  Ontario  to  Alaska,  south  to  I': ah  and  Calif. 
B.U.  14:1179.  B.B.  3:242. 

4.  LedODOftrl, ENchsch.(Z/.iH(rrm^din,Kelloggl.  Simi- 
lar to  the  former,  but  more  vigorous,  branches  some- 
times sarmentose,  to  15  ft.  long:  lvs.  of  flrmur  texture, 
dark  green  above,  pubescent  beneath:  fls.  more  salver- 
shaped,  with  rounded,  spreading  lobes,  scarlet-red  out- 
ride, 3i  in.  long ;  stamens  shorter  than  lobes.  May- 
July.  Calif.  Or.  2:04.  R.H.  I(*4:t:373.-Much  hand- 
somer than  the  former,  but  more  tender. 


EX.  Color  of  fls.  whits. 

Pall.  Shrub,  with  spreading  branches, 
bristly-hispid:  wiutcrbuds  large,  2-valvcd:  lvs.  obo- 
vate  to.  qblfeng,  cillate  and  hirsute,  at  least  when  young, 
sometimes  glaucous  beneath,  l%-2%  in.  long:  fls.  nod- 
ding, white,  salver-shaped,  hisid,  1-1%  in.  long:  bract- 
lets  none:  fr.  oblong,  bright  red.  April,  May.  Altai. 
Himalayas.  — Distinct  and  handsome  with  its  rather 
l:irb-e  white  I 


large  i 

dd.  Bracts  small  and  narrow. 

6.  carol es.  Linn.  Much-branched  erect  or  spreading 
shrub,  to  3  ft.,  with  glabrous  or  pubescent  braachlets: 
Ivt.  often  stipulate  oval  or  obovate  to  oblong-lanceolate, 
pubescent  or  almost  glabrous,  pale  or  glaucous  green, 
1-2  in.  long:  fls.  short-pedunclod,  yellowish  or  greenish 
white,  %-%  in.  long:  fr.  blue,  bloomy;  berries  connate 
only  at  the  base,  but  wholly  covered  by  the  coa&au 
bractlets  and  hence  seemingly  connate.  April,  May.  X. 
Eu.,  N.Asia  and  in  N.America  south  to  Term..  Wis. 
and  Calif.  B.M.  1965.— Var.  villou,  Torr.  &  Or.  Branrh- 
lets  and  lvs.  villous  pubescent.  Var  gracililiora,  Dipp. 
(L.  Karelini,  Hort..  not  Bge.).  With  upright  rather 
slender,  bright  red  branches,  slightly  pubescent :  fls. 
with  slender  tube. 

7.  gneflipas,  Miq.  (L.  Phylomilat,  Hort.).  Shrub,  to 
0  ft.,  almost  glabrous:  lvs.  roundish -ovate  to  oblong- 
ovate,  clliate,  bright  green  often  with  reddish  margin, 
1-2%  In.  long:  peduncles  slender, nodding,  usually  1  fid.: 
corolla  pink,  rarely  white,  %  In.  long:  fr.  rather  large, 
pendulous,  bright  red.  April,  May.  Japan.  Q.F.  10:^5. 
—A  graceful  species;  one  of  the  earliest  to  bloom,  and 
very  handsome  in  June  with  its^pendulout  scarlet  lis. 

8.  clllata,  Muhlenb.  (L.  Canadensis,  Marsh.).  Pig. 
1311.  Shrub,  to  5  ft.:  lvs.  ovate  or  oval,  rounded  or 
cordate  at  the  base,  clliate,  pubescent  beneath  when 
young,  l%-3  in.  long:  fls.  slender-peduncled,  always  in 
pairs,  yellowish,  sometimes  slightly  tinged  red,  *i  In. 
long:  fr.  light  red.  April,  May.  Canada  to  Pa.  and  Mich 
B.B.  3:241. 

BO.  Fls.  t-lipped. 
C.  Ovaries  and  frs.  connate  or  partly  connate,  only 
occasionally  separate  :  fls.  rather  smalt. 

D.  Bractlets  none:  fls.  white  or  yetlouisA. 

9.  ©blongifolia.  Hook.  Shrub,  to  5  ft.:  lvs.  almost 
sessile,  oval-oblong,  obtuse,  pubescent  beneath,  1-2%  in. 
long:  fls.  slender-peduncled ;  corolla  hairy  outside,  yel- 
lowish white,  sometimes  tinged  purplish:  berries  dark 
red.  May.  Jnne.  Quebec  to  Manitoba,  i 

B.B.  3:240. 


1311.  Lonlcers  Xylosteum  (X 

10.  8tandishl,  Carr.  (L.  Sinensis,  Hort.  L.  tragran- 
tlssima,  Lindl. ).  Half-evergreen  shrub,  with  spreading 
branches,  toO  ft.:  branchlets  with  reBexed  bristly  hairs: 
lvs.  coriaceous,  obloug-ovate  to  ovate -lanceolate,  ammi 
nate,  cillate,  bristly  hairy  on  both  sides  or  glabroni 
above,  .'1—4  In.  long:  fls.  on  rather  short  curved  pedun- 
cle", white  or  slightly  blushed,  very  fragrant,  In. 
long:  fr.  scarlet.  March,  Apr.  China.  B.M.  5709.  G.C 
III.  5:245.  K.H.  1873.  p.  148. 
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U.  tragTantlisima,  Carr.  {L.,  or  Caprifolium,  JTia- 
cnarllli,  Hort. ).  Similar  to  the  former,  but  with  loDg 
and  slender  recurving  and  almost  glabrous  branches: 
Its.  broadly  orate  or  obovate,  acute,  almost  glabrous, 
but  bristly  on  the  midrib  beneath  and  ciliate,  1-2H  in. 
long:  corolla  glabrous  outside.  March-May.  O.C.  HI. 
5:245.  R.H.  IHTi,  p.  169. -Leas  hardy  than  the  former. 
Both  hare  handsome  half-evergreen  foliage  and  rery 
narly,  sweet-scented,  though  not  very  showy  flowors. 

dd.  Bractlets  present,  small,  glandular:  fls.  dull 
violet  or  brownish  rtd. 

12.  alpigena.Linn.  Shrub,  to  8  ft.,  with  stout  branches: 
Its.  oblong-obovate  or  oblong,  short  acuminate,  glossy 
and  dark  green  above,  light  green  and  often  pubescent 
beneath,  2-4  in.  Ion*  :  lis.  long-peduncled,  with  short 
usually  yellowish  green  tube  and  brownish  red  limb: 
fr.  bright  scarlet,  shining.  April,  May.  MU.  of  M.  Eu. 
~  W.  Asia.— Very  handsome  in  fruit. 


13.  orien talis,  Lam.  (L.  Caucdsica,  Bieb.).  Shrub, 
to  10  ft.,  almost  glabrous:  (vs.  elliptic  or  ovate  to  ob- 
long-ovate, rarely  oblong-lanceolate,  dark  green  above, 
pale  or  glaucescent  beneath,  2—4  in.  long:  fls.  short-pe- 
duncled.  pale  violet  or  pinkish:  fr.  black,  wholly  con- 
nate. May.  June.  W.  Asia  to  Kamschatka.  Gt.  11:359. 
-Flo.  and  frs.  not  very  conspicuous. 

CC.  Ovaries  and  frs.  separate. 

o.  Fit.  while  or  yellowish  white,  changing  to  yellow: 
branches  pubescent, 

14.  Xyl6steum,  Linn.  Fig.  1312.  Shrub,  to  10  ft. :  lvs. 
broadly  oval  to  obovate,  acute,  dull  green,  pubescent 
above,  usually  glabrous  at  length,  1-3  in.  long:  fls.  pe- 
duncled,  yellowish  white,  often  slightly  tinged  red,  hairy 
outside:  bractlets  pubescent,  about  half  as  high  as  ovary : 
berries  dark  red.  Msy,  June.  Eu..  \V.  ami  N.  Asia, 
sometimes  escaped  from  cultivation.   B.B.  .'1:24 1. 

15.  Morrowi,  Gray.  Shrub,  to  G  ft. .with  wi>lo  spread- 
ing branches:  lvs.  oval  or  oblong-orate,  dark  green 
above,  grayish  toiuentose  beneath,  1-2  in.  long:  fls. 
peduncled,  pure  white  at  first,  pubescent  outside,  upper 
lip  divided  nearly  to  the  base,  with  spreading  lobes: 
bractlets  pubescent,  about  as  long  as  ovarv:  fr.  blood- 
red.  May,  June.  Japan.  A. P.  11:1207.  Gng.  5:329.- 
V'ery  deeorative,  with  Its  bright  red  fruit  from  August 
until  late  in  fall.  There  is  also  a  var.  with  yellow  fruit, 

16.  Buprechtiaaa,  Regel.  Shrub,  to  12  ft.:  lvs. ovate- 
lanceolate  to  lanceolate,  acuminata,  usually  dark  green 
above,  grayish  pubeacont  beneath,  2-4  in.  long:  fls.  on 
rather  long  peduncles,  pure  white  at  first,  glabrous  out- 
side: bractlets  only  glandular-eillate,  small,  about  one- 
third  of  the  ovary:  fr.  red  or  sometimes  yellow.  May, 
June.  Manshuria.  Gt.  19:645.  —  This  species  and  the 
preceding  are  likely  to  hybridise  with  the  following; 
these  hybrids  are  very  common,  and  may  be  recognised 
by  the  glabrescent  foliage  and  the  tinge  of  pink  In  the 
lis.  The  true  L.  Buprtthtiana  is  much  rarer  thnn  in 


DD.  Fls.  pink  or  red,  sometimes  white,  but  not 
changing  to  yellow, 

17.  Tattrica,  Linn.  Fig.  1313.  Shrub,  to  10  ft.,  almost 
glabrous:  lvs.  cordate  or  rounded  at  the  base,  ovate  to 
ovate-lanceolate,  ciliate,  sometimes  slightly  pubescent 
beneath  when  youug,  1-254  in.  long:  fls.  slender-pedun- 
cled,  pink,  crimson  or  white,  the  upper  lip  deeply  divided, 
spreading:  bractlets  small,  glabrous:  fr.  red,  rarely 
yellow.  May,  June.  8.  E.  Russia  to  Siberia.  B.R.1:31. 
R.H.  1868:392.  Gt.  18:627.- Variable  in  sise  and  shade 
of  fls.  Var.  alba,  Regel  (var.  alba  grand  if  to  in,  Hort.). 
Fls.  white,  large.  Var.  angustilblia,  Kirchn.  [L.  angus- 
tata, Wonder.).  Lvs.  narrow-lanceolate :  fls.  bright  pink. 
Var.  latildlia,  <Loud.  {var.  gramlitlbra  and  var.  grandi- 
flora  rubra,  -flort. ;  var.  specioia,  var.  pnleherrima, 
Hort.).  Large-leaved  form,  with  largo  pink  fls.,  the 
lobes  bordered  lighter  pink.  R.H.  1844:109.  A  form  of 
this  with  deeper  pink  fls.  is  var.  speciosa.  Carr.  (var. 

s,  Regel;.    R.  H.  1868:392.   Gt.  16:627.  Var. 
Jttger  (var.  grdcilis,  Carr.;  L.  parvifdlia, 
I  Edgew.).   Lvs.  smaller,  obtuse:  fls.  pure 
c-u».l,wlth  broad  and  short  lobes:  fr. orange-red. 
Var.  rubillcra.  DC  (L.  Hibtrica,  Hort.).  Fls.  deep  pink. 

18.  floribunda.  Botss.  &  Buhse.  Shrub,  to  8  ft.;  finely 
tomentose:  lvs.  roundish  ovate  to  oval,  obtuse,  pubes- 
cent on  both  sides,  bluish  or  grayish  green,  J4-154  in. 
long:  fls.  slender-peduncled,  light  pink,  upper  lip  di- 
vided (not  beyond  the  middle),  with  ovate  erect  lobes: 
bractlets  small,  pubescent:  fr.  red.  June.  Transcauc, 
l'ersla.  Gt.  42,  p.  103,  Figs.  4-6.  — Very  free-flowering 
shrub,  with  distinct,  bluish  green  foliage. 

aa.  Habit  climbing,  rarefy  almost  shrubby. 
B.  Fit.  in  pairs,  t  lipped,  sometimes  crowded  at  the 
end  of  branches;  tube  slender.  (iVintoa.) 

19.  Japonic*,  Thunb.  Fig.  1314.  Climbing,  to  15  ft. 
high:  branch  lets  usually  pubescent  when  young:  lvs. 
half-evergreen,  roundish  ovate  to  oblong,  pubescent  be- 
neath or  almost  glabrous,  154-3  in.  long:  fls.  short-pedi- 
celled,  white,  changing  to  yellow,  often  purplish  out- 
side, very  fragrant,  glandular-pubescent  outside,  154-2 
in.  long:  fr.  black,  separatu.  June- Aug.  China,  Japan; 
naturalised  in  some  places  from  N.  Y.  to  N.  C.  B.  B. 
3:240.  — Var.  aureo- reticulata.,  Arb.  Kew.  [L.  reticulata 
aiirea,  Hort.  L.  braehypoda  reticulata,  Hort.).  A  form 
of  var.  fleruosa,  with  the  smaller  and  shorter  lvs.  hand- 
somely netted  yellow.  B.H. 21:59.  Var.  flexuosa,  Arb. 
Kew.  (£.  flezubsa,  Thunb.  L.  braehypoda,  DC.).  Less 
high  climbing:  lvs.  ovate  or  oblong,  obtuslsh,  mostly 
onlv  pubescent  on  the  veins  beneath:  peduncles  usually 
as  long  as  petioles  or  shorter:  corolla  1-154  In.  long, 
with  tho  limb  shorter  than  tube:  bractlets  broad,  as 
long  as  ovary.  Var.  Chlnenaii,  Bak.  {L.  Chintusis, 
Wats. ).  Lvs.  ovstc,  acute,  ciliate  and  pubescent  only  at 
the  veins  beneath,  often  with  purplish  hue  beneath: 
peduncles  usually  longer  than  petioles:  corolla  154-2  in. 
long,  tube  about  as  long  as  limb:  bractlets  narrow, 
about  half  as  long  as  ovarv.  B.R.  9:712.  B.M.  3316. 
L.U.C.  11:1037.   Var.  Haitians,  Atb.  Kew.  {L. 


1314.  Lontcera  Japnnlca  (X  54). 

>  known  in  this  country  us  L.  Halliano. 


Halliana,  Dipp.  Caprifblium  IlalHanum,  Hort.).  Of 
vigorous  growth:  lvs.  usually  puliescent  on  both  sides 
when  young,  oblong-ovate,  acute,  to  254  In.  long:  fls. 
short  peduncled ;  tube  as  long  as  limb:  bractlets  broad, 
half  as  long  as  ovary.  Flowering  in  fall,  otherwise 
hardly  different  from  tho  type.  A.G.  12:663.  Gng. 3:293. 
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20.  longiflbra,  DO.  Climbing  shrub,  glabrous:  Its. 
oblong- lanceolate,  shining  above,  pale  beneath,  2-2%  in. 
long:  Ms.  in  sbont-peduncled  pairs,  sometimes  crowded 
toward*  the  end.  of  branches;  corolla  white,  changing 
to  yellow,  fragrant,  3-4  in.  long,  with  very  slender  tube: 
bracts  small,  sJlhulate:  fr.whlte.  S.China.  B.R.  15:1232 
(aa  Caprifolium  longiflora ). -Tender.  Int.  1900,  by 
Franceschi. 

21.  Hildebr&adiana,  Coll.  &,  Hemsl.  Climbing  shrub, 
glabrous:  Ivs.  broadly  ovate  or  elliptic-ovate,  abruptly 
pointa^r 'l-C>  in.  long:  fls.  on  stout  peduncles;  corolla 
5-7  in.  long,  glabrous  outside,  yellow  at  first,  changiug 
to  o  run  ire  red,  with  long  and  slender  tube.  Summer. 
Upp^  Burma.  O.  C.  III.  24:219.  B.  M.  7677.— This  has 
the  largest  flowers  of  any  species,  but  is  not  hardy 
North. 

BB.  Fls.  sessile,  in  usually  6-fld.  whorls  at  the  end  of 
the  brauehlets,  forming  terminal  spikes  or  clus- 
ttrs:  upper  Irs,  mostly  connate,  usually  climb- 
ing. (CapritoUum.) 

C.  Corolla  distinctly  ! -lipped. 
V.  Tube  of  corolla  slender,  1  in.  or  more  long,  glabrous 
inside  except  A'o.  t7:  corolla  never  bright  yellow. 

K.    Whorl*  of  fls.  forming  a  peduneled  head  or  splhr: 
bractlets  large. 

22.  Periclymenum,  Linn.  {Caprifolium  Periclyme- 
num,  Roem.  A  Schult.J.  \Voodbu*«.  Fig.  1315.  Climb- 
ing several  ft.  high:  Ivs.  all  distinct,  ovate  to  oblong- 
ovate,  acute,  11-5-3  in.  long,  dark  green  above,  pale  or 
glaucous  beneath  and  sometimes  sparingly  pubescent: 
fls.  in  a  peduneled  dense  head,  very  fragrant,  yellowish 
white,  usually  carmine  or  purple  outside  and  glandular 
pubescent,  I S-2  in.  long.  June-Sept.  Eu.,  N.  Afr..  W. 
Asia.  —  Var.  Belgica,  Ait.  Of  more  vigorous  growth, 
sometimes  shrubby:  fis.  bright  red  outside;  blooming 
all  summer.  Probably  var.  sem- 

pirllorens.  Hort.,  figured  inGn. 
45:3041.  is  not  very  different. 
Var.quorcilolia,  Ait.  Lvs.slnu- 
ately  lobed;  a  curious  but  leas 
desirable  form.  Var.  Krotina, 
All.  Similar  to  var.  Jielgtea, 
but  flowering  in  fall. 

23.  Etruaca,  Santi.    Climb-  »^ 
Ing:  Ivs. broadlyovBl  toobovate,  *• 
usually  obtuse,  the  upper  ones 
connate  into   an  oval  obtuso 
disk,  rarely  distinct,  1-3  In. 
long,  glabrous  or  pubescent:  II. -heads  dense  pe- 
duneled, often  In  3'h:  corolla  yellowish  white, 
usually  tinged  red.  fragrant.  1*4-2  In.  long,  with 
very   slender   tube.     May-July.  Distributed 
through    the   whole   Mediterranean   region  in 
many  different  forms. -Var.  gigante*.  Hort.  Of  vigor- 
ous growth,  with  large  pubescent  loaves. 

21.  Hsckrotti,  Hort.  Not  much  climbing:  Its.  ellip- 
tic or  oblong-elliptic,  acute,  almost  sessilo,  the  upper 
pairs  connnte.  glaucous  beneath,  glabrous,  about  2  in. 
long:  fls.  In  peduneled  spikes  with  few  somewhat  re- 
mote whorls,  purple  outside  and  sparingly  glandular, 
1H-2  in.  long:  bractlets  about  half  as  long  as  ovary. 
Origin  unknown,  probably  garden  hybrid  of  L.  Etrusca 
and  an  American  species. 

EE.    Whorls  of  fls.  all,  or  at  hast  the  hirer  ones,  in 
the  axils  of  connate  Irs. 

25.  Italic*.  Schmidt  (L.  Etritsca,  Hort.  L.  Capri- 
fdlium,  Auth.).  Climbing:  Ivs.  broadly  oval  to  oblong 
obovate,  the  upper  connate,  glabrous.  2-4  in.  long;  tbo 
upper  whorls  without  connate  Ivs.  at  the  base,  somewhat 
crowded:  tls.  yellowish,  usually  purple  outside  andgla- 
brous,  fragrant,  to  2  in.  long  :  bractlets  about  half  as 
long  as  ovary,  smaller  on  the  upper  lis.  June-Aug.  Pro- 
bably hybrid  of  /<.  Etrnsen  and  L.  Caprifolium,  much 
cultivated,  mostly  under  the  name  of  the  latter.  On.  45, 
p.  307  (as  L.  Etrnsen  and  L.  CapritoUum);  54,  p.  2C. 
F.S  11:1120  (as  L.  Caprifolium  major).  Var.  rubella. 
Tausch.  Fls.  dork  purple  outside. 

26.  Caprifolium.  Linn.  (Capri fdlium  horttnse,  Lam. 
C.  psrtoliatum,  Rochl.).    Fig.  1316.    Climbing:  Ivb. 


oval  to  oblong,  the  upper  connate  into  a  roundish  cop. 
almost  glabrous,  2—1  in.  long:  whorls  usually  2  or  3. 
each  in  the  axils  of  connate  Ivs.:  lis.  yellowish  white, 
mostly  purplish  outside  and  often  slightly  hairy,  to  2  In. 
long,  fragrant:  bractlets  very  small  or  none.  Mav, 
June.  M.  Eu.  to \V.  Asia.  N.2:296.  B.B. 3:237.— Some- 
times escaped  from  cultivation  and  described  under  the 
name  L.  grata,  Ait.,  as  an  American  species.  Var.  Alba, 
Ait.  (L.  pdllida,  Hort.  L.  pracoi,  Hort.).  Fls.  white, 
appearing  early.  R.H.  1836:141. 

27.  Implexa,  Ait.  Much  branched  bnt  less  high  climb- 
ing, evergreen:  Its.  oval  to  oblong-lanceolate,  sessile, 
the  upper  connate  into  an  elliptic,  acute  or  mucronate 
disk,  glaucous,  glabrous,  1-2  in.  long:  fls.  in  several 
whorls,  each  in  the  axils  of  connate  Ivs.,  scentless,  yel- 
lowish white;  tube  slightly  hairy  within;  limb  ratber 
short;  stamens  tittle  exserted.  May,  June.  S.  Eu..  N 
Afr.  B.M.  640. 

do.  Tube  of  corolla  gibbous  or  more  or  less  ventrical*, 
less  than  t  in.  long,  pubescent  within,  i 
glabrous  within  and  slender  in  A'o.  tH 
e.  BractUts  small  or  none, 
r.  Disk  of  connate  Ivs.  mostly  roundish,  often 
ginate  at  the  ends. 

28.  Oiva,  Sims  (Caprifdlium  Eraser!.  Pursh). 
ing  to  10  ft.:  Ivs.  broadly  oval  to  elliptic,  the 
connate,  bright  green  above,  glaucous  beneath,  glabrous. 
1S-3  in.:  Ms.  in  a  peduneled  head,  bright  or  orange- 
yellow,  fragrant,  1-1%  in.  long;  tube  <> lender,  longer 
than  limb.  April,  May.  N.C.  to  Ky.,  lia.  and  Alab 
B.M.  1318.  L.B.O.  4:338.  O.F.  3:190.  Gn.  45,  p.  307. 
—This  species  is  rare  in  cultivation  and  mostly  the  fol 
lowing  is  cult,  under  this  name. 

29.  Sullivanti,  Gray  (L.  flaea,  Auth.,  not  Sudsi. 
Fig.  1317.   Climbing  about  4-5  ft.,  very  glaucous:  |v«. 

oval  or  obovate.  the  upper  connate  into  a  large  disk, 
becoming  thicklsh  and  very  glaucous  above,  often 
finely  pubescent  beneath,  2-4  in.  long:  fls.  in  short 
stalked  or  almost  sessile  spikes;  corolla  pale  yellow, 
often  marked  purplish  outeldc.  about  1  in.  long, 
tube  gibbous,  only  little  longer  than  limb.  May, 
June.  Ontario  to  Manitoba,  south  to  Tennessee. 
R.H.  1856:221  (aa  L.flara).  O.F. 3:191.  — Very 
some  in  fall  with  the  abundant  scarlet  berries. 

30.  Browni,  Can. 
(L. semper  rirem 
Browni,  Hort.) 
Probably  hybrid  of 
L.  stmperritens  witb 
L.  Sullivanti  or  g lav 
ca  :  Its.  oval  to  ob- 
long, glaucous  be- 
neath, the  upper  con- 
nate, glabrous  :  6V 
In  peduneled  beads, 
o  rarity-scarlet,  scent 
less;  tube  gibbons  at 
the  base,  1 


limb.  Of  garden  origin.  F. 
S.  11:  1133. -Var.  FUatltr- 
eniil,  H  >rt.  (L.  Plantierin- 
sis,  Andrll.  Fls.  larger, 
more  orange  -  colored  and 
less  deeply  2-lipped.  I.H. 
18:86. 

Disk  of  connate  Ivs. 
more  or  Ires  elliptic, 
pointed  or  mueronate  at 
both  ends.  See  also  No. 

31.  hired  ta,  Eat.  (Caprifdlium  puMsems,  Gold  if 
High  climbing,  with  usually  hirsute  branehlets:  Ivi 
petloled,  broadly  oval  or  ovate,  obtuse,  the  upper 
nate  and  abruptly  pointed,  dark  green  above,  put 
on  both  sides  when  young.  2-4  in.  long:  fls.  in 
mostly  peduneled  spikes,  scentless,  bright  or 
yellow,  pubescent  without,  about  1  in.  long. 
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tube  gibbous  at  tbe  base:  ovary  and 
glandular.  June,  July.  Vt.  to  Manlt 
und  Ohio.  B.M.  3103.  On.  45,  p.  307. 


south  to  Pa.  long: 


1316.  Lonicara  Csprdolium  (X \\. 

32.  Doafflafi,  Hook.  {L. giant f seen* ,  Rydb.  L. glabra. 
Tar.  DoHglasi,  A.  Oray,  partly).  Climbing:  branchlets 
glabrous:  Its.  short-petloled  or  almost  sessile,  the  up- 

Kr  connate,  oval  to  obovate,  glabrous  above,  pubescent 
neath,  1K-3  in.  long:  ns.  In  short,  almost  sessile 
■pikes:  corolla  yellow,  mostly  reddish  outside  and 
hairy,  %-i  in.  long;  tube  gibbous,  longer  than  the  limb: 
ovary  and  bractleU  glabrous.  May,  June.  Ontario  to 
the  Saskatchewan,  south  to  Pa.  and  Neb.  B.B.  3:238.— 
Rare  in  cultivation,  but  sometime-*  a  hybrid  of  L.  hir- 
tuta  and  Sullivanti  is  found  under  this  name  in  gar- 
den*.  It  is  figured  in  O.K.  9:34*>. 

33.  didica.  Linn.  [ft.  glaiica.  Hill.  L.  m/dia,  Murr. 
fj.  jkj rt-i (li>m ,  Lam.}.  Usually  shrubby,  with  slender, 
■armentose  branches,  rarely  climbing,  glabrous:  ly*- 
ahort-petioled  or  almost  sessile,  the  upper  connate,  oval 
to  oblong,  obtuse,  with  usually  undulate  and  trans- 
parent margin,  very  glaucous  beneath,  in.  long: 
fls.  In  sessile  or  short-stalked  spikes,  greenish  or  whit- 
ish yellow,  often  tinged  purplish,  glabrous  outside. 
%-%  in.  long,  the  tube  gibbous,  about  as  long  as  limb. 
Mav.  June.  Otiehec  to  Manitoba,  south  to  Ohio  and 
N.C.  B.K.  2:13H. 

EE.  Braclltt*  a*  high  as  nmry  or  slightly  shorttr, 
roundish. 

hiaptdolts  Dougl.  Bushy  shrub  with  sarmentose 
s,  rarely  twining,  usually  hirsute:  Ivs.  oval  to 
ovate,  rounded  or  cordate  at  the  base,  often  with  foli- 
■veeous  stipules,  the  upperconnate  or  sometimes  distinct, 
usually  smalt,  rarely  to  2',  in.  long,  cilinte  and  pubes- 
cent, rarely  glabrous  *  Us.  in  slender-peduncled  and 
often  patiiHi-d  spikes,  pink  or  yellowish,  glabrous  or  hir- 
sute, in.  long,  with  short  gibbous  tube.  June, 
July.  Brit.  Column,  to  Calif.  B.R.  21 :1761.- Var  CaJi- 
fornica,  Orerne  (var.  vdeillans,  A.  (irny).  Of  more  vig- 

corolla 


34. 


long  : 


orous  growth,  with  large  lvs.  to  3  in. 
KlanUulsr-pubeseent  outside.  Calif. 

CC.  Corolla  neith  almost  rtgular  or  slightly  t-lipytd 

limb:  limb  several  limt*  shorter  than  tube. 
35.  eiliosa,  Poir.  (L.  oetidrntAlis,  nook.).  Low  sar 
men  tone  shrub  :   lvs.  petloled,  ovate  or  oval,  glaucous 


rt-ped  unc  led  h  ead  s  of  one  or  few  whorls ; 
2  lipped,  with  ventrieose-gibbous  tube. 

sometimes  hirsute  outside. 


i,  Kisui    a  but  cillate,  the  upperconnate,  2-4  In. 

slightly  : 
yellow  to  orange-scarlet, 

l!*-l?4  in.  long.  June,  July.  Brit.  Col.  to  Calif,  and 
Aris. 

36.  sempsrvireoj,  l.inn.  {CapriWium  tempfrvlrtnt. 
Michz.).  Trlmpkt  Honevsicklk.  Kig.  1318.  High 
climbing,  glabrous;  evergreen  southward:  Ivs.  oval  to 
oblong,  glaucous  l»eneatli,  the  upper  connate,  2—3  in. 
long:  (is.  in  peduneled  interrupted  spikes;  corolla  with 
almost  equal  limb;  tube  slightly  ventricoso,  glabrous, 
1J4-2  in.  long,  scarlet  or  orange-scarlet,  rarely  yellow. 
May-8ept.  Conn,  to  Fla.,  west  to  Neb.  and  Tex.  B.M. 
781.  R.H.  1856:361.  On.  4.r.,  p.  307.-Var.  Ilava,  Regel 
[L.  flava  nova,  Hort.).  Fls.  yellow.  Ot.  2:38.  Var. 
fuchiioldes,  Hort.  (L.  fuehsUndes,  Hort.,  not  of  Hemal.. 
which  Is  a  Chinese  species  of  the  Nintoa  group  and  not 
yet  introduced).  Similar  to  var.  minor,  but  tube  more 
expanded  above,  bright  scarlet.  Vur.  mlSAr,  Alt.  Lvs. 
oblong  or  narrow  oblong:  fla.  more  slender,  orange-red 
or  orange-scarlet.  Very  free-flowering,  but  more  tender. 
B.M.  1753.  B.R.  7:560.  On.  34:300.  Var.  speclosa,  Carr. 
Differs  from  the  type  by  more  brilliant  scarlet  fls.  F.S. 
11:1128.  Sometimes  cult,  as  /,.  Magnex-illta,  a  name  also 
applied  to  L.  dioira,  and  a  darker  red  form  of  L.  Capri- 

£.  anpiufi/Mto,  Wall.  Kreet  shrub,  to  10  ft.:  Ivs.  laneeolstc. 
fls.  long'peduncled.  white,  fragrant,  with  regular  fl-lobed  limb. 
Himal.  F.S.4.pp.  407,4046.  Tender.—  I.,  arbirrea.  Bolus.  Erect 
shrub  or  small  tree,  to  30  ft. :  lvs.  roundish  ovale,  pubescent: 
fls.  short-pedunrled,  2-ltpped.  pinkish,  small.  Spain.—  h.  billa. 
Zabel  ( L.  Morrowi  X  Tstarica).  Intermediate  between  the  two: 
fls.  white  to  pink.  Garden  origin.—  L.  bifldra,  IVsf.—  L.  canes- 
cens.—  L.  eanise*ns,  Srhousb.  Climbing,  grariitb  tomentose: 
Ivs.  ovate,  small:  fls.  in  pairs,  white.  2-lipped,  with  slender,  long 
tube,  fragrant.  8paln,  V  Afr.—  L.ehrutantha.Tum.  Allied  t« 
L  Xylosteum.  higher:  Ivs.  larger,  acomlnate:  fls.  larger. chang- 
ing to  bright  yellow.  N.  B.  Asia.  Ot.  18:404.  Handsome  hardy 
shrub,  with  rather  light  green  foliitc< 
I.  DC.  Allied  to  L-< 


bright  coral -ml  her- 
mits, bat  fls.  and  lvs. 


(XX). 


somewhat  largi*r  and  ovary  glabrous.  Japan.  China.  B.R.  1: TO  + 
(as  L.  JnpoDlca).   <>u.  44.  p.  XT.   Bas  been  often  eoafonnd»sW 
with  L.Japoulca.bntiscasu>distiuguUb«4byth«siaaUi  ' 
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Ut«  bract* 


act*.-  L.  tonjugidlu.  Kellogg.  Erect  shrub:  lr».  oval  or 
ovate,  pubescent :  fls.  slender-pedanrled.  small,  2-lipped.  dark 
purpl«.  Washington  to  Onllf.—  L.  drpriita,  Royle.  Low  throb, 
with  a  mall  oval  to  oblong,  glabrous  lvs. :  fls.  pednneled,  light 
pink,  with  abort  tube  and  regular  lirah,  small.  Himal.  Var. 
Myrtilla*.  Clarke.  Fls.  short-pedunrled :  braeti  narrower.— 
L.  divtrrifitia.  Wall.  —  L.  qninquelocularls.  —  L.  gibbitlirn. 
Maxim. =  L.  ehrysantha.  —  L.  gMrifldra.  Dipp.  Probably  hy- 
brid of  L.  Rupreehllano  and  ehrysantha :  L.  notha  Is  also 
sometime*  met  with  under  thin  name. —  L,  Ibtrirc.  Bleb.  Erect 
shrub,  to 8  ft.:  lvs.  roundish  ovale,  putrescent :  lis.  short-pedun- 
rled, 2- lipped,  small,  yellowish:  berries  bright  red.  N.Persia, 
Caucasus.—  L.  Kamsebdtiea,  Hort."-L.  Keasclrlngl.—  L.  Kttttl- 
ringi.  Hegel.  Closely  allied  to  1..  orientalls:  Ivs.  elllptlc-laneeo- 
late:  as,  with  narrow,  not  gibbons  tube  Kamschatka.  Ot.  40, 
p.  134.— L.  Korolkbwi.  Stapf.  Closely  allied  to  h.  tloribunda.but 
lUaments  much  longer  and  hairy  and  upper  Up  more  deeply  di- 
vided. Perida.  O.F.7:35.  Hardy  and  free  flowering.—  L.  Maackt. 
Maxim.  Shrub,  to  10  ft.:  lvs.  oblong-ovate:  n>  short  pednneled. 
white,  frngrant,  2-lipped.  alxmt  1  In.  long.  June.  .Inly.  N.  China. 
Amurland.  (it.  33:111(2.  Handsome  hardy  shrub,  flowering 
slier  the  other  Bush  Honeysuckles.—  L.  SSaTiminrieii .  Maxim. 
Slirob,  to  8  ft.:  |vs.  oblong-clliptlc  :  Ha.  peduncled,  purplish 
violet,  2-llppcd,  rather  small.  N.  E  Asia.  Ot.  17  :97  -  /..  mi- 
cnintha.  Kegel  —  L.  Iloribunda.—  1..  mirrdnlha.  Dipp,  Hybrid  of 
I,  Tittarka  and  Xylosteum  :  o.'  no  decorative  value.  Garden 
origin  —  /..  microphalli!.  WilUI  Krret  shrub,  to  3  ft. :  Ws  oval, 
about  >41n.  long:  lis.  sleiiiler-|>cdiinrlcd.  S  lipped,  yellowish 
white,  small:  berries  connate,  orange  red.  Altai  to  Himal.— 
L.  Mundrni+nti*.  Rebder  (L.  hells  X  Ruprechtlana).  Lvs.  ob- 
long-ovate, dark  green  aliove:  fls.  white,  (lanlen  origin  Ot.42, 
p.  101.  Pigs.  4-8  —  L.  MtiMairi/ntU,  Redder  (L.  Morrowi  X  Ru- 
prechtianah  Similar  to  L.  Morrowi,  but  of  more  upright  and 
vigorous  habit,  Oanlt-n  origin,  (i I.  42  p  101,  Figs,  1-3.—  L. 
.Viirtillut,  Hook.  f.  A  Thorns.-*  L.  detir*,>Kii  vors.  —  L.  nervosa, 
Maxim.  Shrub,  to  10  ft.,  with  slender  dark  purple  branehlrts: 
Ivs.  ovate,  with  purple  veins:  lis.  small,  pink,  longpedunrled. 
2  lipped:  fr.  black.  China.  Hardy,  graceful  shrub.—  L.  nigra. 
I, Inn.  Shrub,  to  5  ft  :  lvs.  elliptic  to  elliptic  laiireolate :  lis. 
sleuder-peduncled,  pink,  small :  fr.  black.  Mis.  of  M  En.—  L. 
nMHa,  Zabel  (L,  Ruprechtlana  X  Tatarira).  Intermediate  lie- 
tween  the  two:  lis.  white  to  pink,  flarden  origin  —  L.  nuntmti- 
lariUUia.  Jaub.  A  Spach.  Similar  lo  I,,  rlnribundo,  but  lis.  short- 
peduncled  or  almost  sessile.  W.  Asia  to  Afghan.  — J,,  obordra, 
Woyle,  Similar  to  L.mii-rophylla:  Ivs.  very  small,  obovale:  lis. 
mall,  with  almost  reuular  limb,  yellowish  white.  Himal.— 
parrifblia.  Kdgew  j  I,-  depressa.  —  L.  propinqua,  Zabel  (I.. 
•lplctnaX  Ledcbouril.  An  Interesting  hybrid,  in  one  form  more 
ike  Hie  first.  In  tb*  other  uuro  like  the  second  parent.  Of 


cardan  origin.  —  //.  /Vrcadiee,  Linn.  Erect  shrub,  almost  gla- 
brous: Ivs.  cuneale-obloitg:  ns.  slender- pedum- led.  tubular  -  xu. 
panulate.  regularly  5-lobcd,  white.  %in.  long.  ]*yrci>.  Mia  - 
L.  quinqutloevldrii,  Hardw.  Shrub,  to  10  ft.,  with  slender, 
spreading  branches,  similar  to  L.  Xy losteum :  Us.  almost  se»?i> 
larger,  yellowish:  lierriea  white.  Himal.  B  R.  30:33  (as  L 
diversifoUa ) . — L ,  Rrgt  liana.  Dipp.  Probably  hybrid  of  L.  rLrys- 
antha  and  Xylosteum.  -  /..  SekmiUidna.  Dipp  .  not  H<wl  = 
L.  orientolis.-  L.  SrgrexiM*it.  I  j»v  Closely  allied  to  L.  Xyloa 
tenm :  Ivs.  more  pubescent,  dark  bluish  green:  lis. short  prduu 
cled,  yellowish.  Supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  of  L.  qalmjudocnUrts 
and  L.  Xylostoum.  —  L.  tpUndida.  IioUs.  Alllol  to  L.  Implexa 
and  Etrnsca:  glabrous,  glaucous:  fls.  in  a  many  fld  .  seasUe 
head,  yellowish  white,  tinged  purple.  Spain.  F.S.  ll  iuo  - 
L  TangiUiea.  Maxim.  Slender  shrub,  with  small,  obovate  or 
oblong  lvs.:  fls.  slender  pednnrled.  small,  with  5-lobed  limb, 
pale  pink.  China.  Ot.  40.  p.  Ml  —  L.  tommUlla,  Hook  f  * 
Thorn.  Erect  shrub,  to  12  ft  .  lvs.  small.  ovat«  to  oblong,  pu 
besront :  lis,  short  peduncled,  nodding,  small,  regular,  white 
Himal.  B  M.  64M.  Tender.—  L.  trantliurns .  Hort.-  L  quia 
quelocularis.—  L.  Webbidna.  Wall.  Allied  to  L.  aJpigeno.  Lvs 
larger,  acuminate,  pubescent :  As  paler:  ovaries  separate  S  E 
Eu.  to  Himal.-  L.  Zibeti,  Rehder.  Allied  to  L.  floribnndo.  but 

?ulte  glabrous  and  Ivs.  somewhat  larger.  Probably  hybrid  of 
..  florilMtnda  ami  Tatarica.  Ot.  42.  p.  103,  P1g».  1-3    Very  fne 
tlowering  im.l  li.vndMime. 


L008EBTHLFE,    S(M  Lytimachia  and  Lythr^m. 

LOPEZIA  (after  the  Spaniard  Lopez,  who  wrote  on 
the  natural  hiatory  of  the  New  World),  (hwgrdcta . 
About  21  specie*  of  herbs  from  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  Erect,  branching,  glabrous  or  pubescent :  Irs. 
alternate  or  the  lower  opposite,  dentate:  rta.  csuallv 
small,  in  leafy  racemes  or  subeorymbus*  at  the  ends  of 
branches,  alender-pcdicelled;  calyx  limb  *  ported,  in- 
equal,  deciduous,  liuvar-lobed ;  petals  4.  abort- or  loog- 
cluwed,  Inequal,  the  posterior  ones  narrower,  the  claws 
glandular  at  the  apex;  stamens  2,  attached  to  the  pistil, 
uue  anther-bearing,  the  other  petal-like:  ovary  *-erlled. 
capsule  globose,  leathery:  seeds  obovoid.with  a  leathrrv, 
granulated  coat. 

albillora,  Schlecht.  Pig.  EtlO.  Suffruticooe,  diffuse, 
2  ft.  high:  young  branches  somewhat  villous :  Ivs.  runt- 
ate  at  the  base,  ovate- lanceolate,  irregularly  serrate  or 
remotely  dentate,  largest  IS  in.  long:  pedicels  hori- 
zontally spreading,  slender:  petals  white,  often  lingvd 
slightly  pinkish  at  baae.  larger  ones  obliquely  spatulate, 
obtuse  and  mostly  notched,  smaller  ones  linear,  obtusr, 
as  long  as  sepals.  Mex.— Cult,  at  Harvard  Botanic.  Oar- 
den,  where  the  plant  differs  from  the  original  descrip- 
tion by  the  Ivs.  being  usually  ovale  or  perhaps  oblong 
ovate,  and  the  smaller  petals  longer  than  the  sepals.  It 
seems  to  flower  through  the  winter. 


Lopeiio  olbiflota  t  ■ 


coronata.  And.  Annual:  Ivs.  scattered  or  in  whorls 
glossy,  glabrous :  two  upper  petals  linear,  bright  lilac ; 
two  side  ones  larger;  lamina  roundish  obovate,  light 
lilac,  with  dark  red  mark  at  base.  Mex.  S.B.E.G.  L 
2: 108. -Cult.  In  S.  Calif. 
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LOPHAHTKUS  (Greek,  crested  flower;  application 

not  evident).  Labi&ta.  Of  this  genus  wo  cultivate  2 
species  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  which  are  rather 
tall  and  coarse  and  bear  spikes  of  more  or  less  purplish 
tl«.  in  summer.  The  genus  contains  7  species,  all  from 
America  or  N.  E.  Asia,  Lvs.  serrate,  veiny,  petlolcd, 
lower  usually  suttcordate  and  upper  orate:  fls.  small,  in 
dense  sessile  whorls  crowded  into  terminal  spike*, 
which  may  be  Interrupted  below;  stamens  oxserted ; 
anthers  separated  or  distant,  not  approximate  in  pair*, 
their  cells  parallel  or  nearly  so.   Of  minor  value. 

anlaattu,  Benth.  Giant  Hvroop.  Height  2-1  ft. :  Its. 
ovate,  anise-scented  when  crushed,  white  beneath:  lis. 
I'lue;  calyx  teeth  tinged  purple  or  violet.  July,  Aug. 
Prairies,  Wis.  to  Rockies.  B.K.  15:1282.  — This  species 
trnwii  .'1-5  ft.  high,  on  dry  hills,  and  has  pale  purple 
flowers. 

aerophularieaidliaa,  Benth.  Height  4-6  ft.:  Ivs.  not 
ani«e-Bccutcd,  not  white  beneath  :  lis.  dull  purplish; 
culvx  teeth  whitish.  Borders  of  thickets,  N.  Y.  to  Wis. 
and  N.  C.-Thla  plant  grows  2  ft.  high  and  has  laven- 
der-blue flowers  in  June. 

LOPHOSPfiBMUM.  See  Maura ndia. 

LORDS  AJf D  LADIES.  Arum  maeulatum. 

LOQUAT.  See  Eriobotrya  Japoniea. 

LOTUS  meant  several  things  to  the  ancients:  (1) 
the  Urvek  Lulus,  a  leguminous  plant  on  which  horses 
fed.  This  was  probably  what  we  call  to-day  Lotus  tor- 
Hir»latu$,  the  common  Bird*s-foot  Trefoil  of  temperate 
regions.  (21  the  Cyrenean  Ix>tus,  an  African  shrub,  the 
fruit  of  which  was  eaten  by  certain  North  African  tribes 
who  were  called  Lotus  eaters.  The  fruit  was  said  to  be 
honey-sweet,  the  size  of  an  olive  ami  iu  taste  like  a  date. 
This  was  probably  Zizyphu*  Ijotut,  a  prickly  shrub 
whose  fruit  is,  however,  considered  inferior  to  that  of 
tin-  common  jujube,  Zityphut  tatira.  Other  conjectures 
have  beeu:  Oeltit  auttratit,  a  tree  which  has  a  small, 
sweet  berry;  Jfitraria  tridentata,  a  thorny  desert  shrub 
whom  succulent  fruit  has  a  stimulating  quality,  and 
Khimnut  iyolHM,  another  North  African  plant.  Euro- 
pean Ijotns  is  a  name  for  Diotpyrot  Lota*,  a  kind  of 
date  plum  which  is  cult,  in  S.  Eu.,  but  the  fruit  is  hardlv 
edible.  (3 1  The  Egvptian  Lotus  or  Sacred  Lll  v  of  the  Nile. 
Thi«  Is  Xymphtra  Lotnt,  which,  like  the  Hindu  Lotus, 
ha*  rose-colored  as  well  as  white  tlowers.  American 
cultivators  at  the  present  time  almost  universally  con- 
sider that  the  true  Egyptian  l»tus  is  Xrlumbium  tpe- 
riotum,  now  called  .Vetnmbo,  but  jVc/iimbiMM  t  pre  io  turn 
it  not  a  native  of  Egypt.  (4)  The  Hindu  and  Chinese 
(situs,  also  called  the  Sacred  or  Pythagorean  Bean.  This 
W  .Vetumbo  Indien,  better  known  as  Xrlnmbium  tperi- 
on xm.  The  name  Lotus  was  doubtless  used  for  other 
water  lilies,  particularly  the  blue-flowered  Xymphirn 
r.rmlta.  These  plant*  lire  described  in  this  work.  See 
Xelumbo  and  Xymphtra. 

I*)tus  of  the  botanists  U  a  genus  of  50-100  species, 
found  in  temperate  regions:  herbs  or  subshrubs,  gla- 
brous, silky  or  hirsute:  lvs.  with  3  Ifts.  crowded  at  the 
apex  of  the  petiole  and  commonly  2  joined  to  the  stem 
and  resembling  stipules:  fls.  pea-shaped,  yellow,  red, 
rosy  or  white,  often  In  axillary,  few-fld.  umbels,  rarely 
solitary;  calyx  lobes  longer  than  the  tube;  keel  beaked: 
pod  oblong  or  linear.  I/cgumitio*n<. 

A.   Li  t.  thread  like  ;  tit.  odd,  not  peathaped. 

Bertholetli,  Mnsf.  (L.  peliorhynrut.  Hook.  L.petyor- 
ensit,  Hort. ).  Small,  much-branched,  slender  bush,  with 
a  silvery  hue:  ifts.  whorled,  8-9  lines  long:  fls.  \%  in. 
long,  in  loose  clusters  of  about  20  toward  the  end  of  the 
(■ranches,  short-pedicel  led.  scarlet  or  crimson  fading  to 
orange;  standard  recurved  like  a  horn ;  keel  acuminate, 
longer  than  the  wings.  Cape  Verde,  Canaries.  B.M. 
i*>733.  R.H.  1895:308.- Peliorhyncus  means  bruised  or 
discolored  nose.  Called  "Coral  Gem"  In  catalogues. 
Grown  chiefly  in  hanging  baskets.  Prop,  by  division  or 
cutting!. 


AA.  /.i  t.  not  thread-like  :  fit.  pea -shaped. 
b.  Fit.  yellote. 
oornieulattu,  Linn.  Bird's  foot  Trefoil.  Babies' 
Sufpkks.  Perennial,  prostrate  or  ascendlug,  a  few  in. 
to  2  ft.  high,  glabrous  or  hairy:  Ifts.  obovate  or  ovate, 
H  in.  long,  the  2  stipular  ones  broader  and  very  oblique: 
fls.  yellow,  often  tinged  bright  red,  5-10  in  an  umbel; 
calyx  lobes  about  ns  long  as  the  tube.  Temp,  regions 
and  Australia.  Var.  flore-pleno  has  showy  double  fls.— 
A  hardy  trailer  for  covering  dry  banks  and  rockwork, 
blooming  all  summer  and  autumn.  Also  grown  for 
forage. 

bb.  Fit.  pink  or  while. 
anitralls,  Andr.  Perennial,  diffuse,  sometimes  sub- 
shrubby,  glabrous  or  pubescent:  Ifts.  narrower  than  in 
Is.  corniculalut,  and  the  stipular  ones  less  dissimilar, 
but  varying  from  obovate  and  under  %  in.  long,  to 
linear  and  1-1  V£in.  long:  lis.  usually  pink,  but  varying 
from  white  to  purple-red.  Australia.  B.M.  1365. 
L.B.C.  11:100.1  and  B.  5:211  (as  L.  albidut). -Int.  1900 
by  Kranceschi. 

bbb.  Fit.  dark  purple  or  dark  red. 
c.  Lfts.  linear -lanceolate . 
Jaoobfens,  Linn.   Perennial,  subshrubby:  fls.  about  3 
In  a  flat-topped  cluster,  dark  purple, 
Cape  Verde.    B.M.  79. -Treated  as  a 
bedding  plant. 

CC.  Lttt.  obovate  to  elliptic. 
Tetragonblobus.  Linn.  Winged  Pea.  Annual  trailer: 
fls.  solitary  or  twin,  purplish  cardinal-red.  Mediterra- 
nean region.  B.M.  151.  — Tetragonolobus  waa  once  con- 
sidered a  separate  genus,  largely  because  of  the  4  leafv 
wings  of  the  pod.  Grown  chiefly  for  food,  the  pods 
being  eaten  when  young  and  the  seeds,  when  roasted, 
substituted  for  coffee.  Seeds  sown  in  drills  in  April. 
Plants  require  no  care  except  water  during  drought. 

L.  lialambhtri*.  a  pink  (Id.  Abyssinian  plant,  waa  Int.  to 
American  trade  by  Francew-lii.  who  nay*  It  »»<  originally  sent 
out  by  Dammann  &  Co.,  Naples.  Italy,  and  i»  not  worth  cult.— 
t'anarittisis  tlnribundtu  it  not  in  Index  Kewensi*.  Frances- 
co! writes  that  it  ha*  yellow  fls.  and  is  desirable  for  rockeries 
and  hanging  basket* :  that  It  I*  not  far  from  L.  corniculatus, 
but  Iim  a  different  habit:  and  that  it  was  offered  many  years 
ago  l.y  Wildpret  of  Orotana  and  later  by  Albert  Scheubel  of 
Hamburg.  w  JJ, 

L0DISIAHA  (Fig.  13201  Is  situated  at  tho  extreme 
lower  limit  of  the  great  Mississippi  system,  bordering 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  bodies  of  water  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  climate,  and  make  It  pos- 
sible to  grow  some  of  the  subtropical  fruits.  The  pre- 
vailing wind  is  from  the  south,  somewhat  cool  and  always 
laden  with  moisture,  and  the  southern  portion  of  the 
state,  beiug  only  about  30  feet  above  the  sea  level,  re- 
ceives the  heaviest  rainfall,  70  indies,  while  the  northern 
portion,  being  more  elevated  and  further  from  the  gulf, 
has  an  annual  rainfall  of  45  to  50  inches.  This  Is.  as  a 
rule,  well  distributed  throughout  the  state,  the  seasous 
of  greatest  drought  being  curly  spring  and  early  autumn. 
The  highest  recorded  summer  temperatures  run  from 
98°  along  the  Gulf  coast,  to  102°  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state,  while  the  average  winter  temperature  is  50°. 
Occasionally  a  northwestern  blizzard  reaches  down 
into  the  state,  causing  a  heavy  fall  in  temperature,  ac- 
companied with  sleet,  and  once  ill  a  great  while,  snow. 
There  was  a  temperature  of  9°  in  1«>5,  and  13  inches  of 
snow.  A  minimum  of  15°  In-low  zero  waa  subsequently 
recorded  in  northern  Louisiana.  These  occasional  blix- 
r.ard*  have  forced  the  culture  of  tropical  fruits  down  to 
the  section  immediately  bordering  on  the  Gulf.  As  the 
soil  has  such  an  important  bearing  on  the  character  of 
the  fruit,  a  rough  classification  of  tho  different  kinds 
Is  here  given. 

Fimt:  Thr  Sandy  Hills  and  I Tpla ndt,  —  These  occupy 
the  northwestern  portion  of  the  state,  along  with  a  sec- 
tion in  the  eastern  part,  south  of  the  state  of  Mississippi. 
The  lands  are  characterized  by  sandy  soils,  with  pine 
and  oak  forests,  and  produce  the  best  apples,  atone- 
fmils  and  berries. 

Srmnd:  The  lilntt  Lands. -These  occupy  a  broken 
strip,  running  parallel  with  the  Mississippi,  from  30  to 
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SO  mil)'*  from  its  western  bank,  and  disappear  near  the 
Uulf  In  what  are  known  as  "islands,"  such  as  "Avery's 
Island  "  and  "Jefferson's  Island."  There  is  also  another 
section  of  these  lands  on  the  east  hank  of  the  river  im- 
mediately south  of  the  Mississippi  state  line.  These 
land*  are  characterized  by  a  yellow  clny  loam,  very  fer- 
tile, and  by  forests  of  magnolia,  gums,  oaks.  etc.  They 
produce  some  of  the  stone-fruits  well,  und  an  abundunce 
of  pears,  berries  and  figs. 

Third  :  The  Prairie  lA»H<t*.—  These  occupy  a  portion 
in  the  central  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  are  tree- 
less, low  and  are  also  known  as  rice  lands.   The  aoil  is 


K30.  Louisiana. 

barticulturnl  area*. 


poor  but  improves  with  cultivation,  and  gradually  the 
planting  of  figs,  pears,  peaches,  plums  and  grapes  has 
been  extended. 

Fourth:  The  Alturial  Isinit*. -These  make  up  all 
the  other  portions  of  the  state  not  mentioned,  including 
the  river  bottoms.  The  soil  Is  generally  dark,  ranging 
from  hlaek  to  light  red,  very  fertile  and  abounding  in  an 
abundant  growth  of  timber.  They  produce  the  heavy- 
yields  of  cotton  and  corn  in  the  northern  portion,  and 
the  sugar  cane,  oranges,  lemons,  persimmons,  figs  and 
bananas,  as  well  as  other  tropical  fruits,  in  the  southern 
part. 

The  lending  varieties  of  vegetables  are  grown  in  every 
section  of  the  stnte,  and  the  home  garden  furnishes  an 
abundant  supply  during  all  seasons  of  the  year,  under 
proper  management.  Those  vegetables  most  popularly 
grown  for  home  consumption  are  ns  follows  :  Aspara- 
gus (on  the  sandy  soils  only),  artichoke  (both  (llobe 
and  Jerusalem),  bean,  beet,  cabbage,  carrot,  collard. 
corn,  cress,  cucumber,  cashaw  (pumpkin),  endive,  egg- 
plant, kohlrabi,  leek,  lettuce,  melon,  mustard,  okra, 
onion,  parsley,  pea,  pepper,  Irish  potato  (two  crops), 
sweet  potato,  radish,  spinach,  tomato,  turnip  and  ruta- 
baga. Occasionally  there  is  found  the  vegetable  pear 
(  StehiuHt  ettule  ),  martynla,  bmssels  sprout,  celery,  cher- 
vil, garlic,  kale,  salsify,  parsnip,  cauliflower  and  Held 
pumpkin.  The  majority  of  these  vegetables  may  bo 
sown  several  times  during  the  year.  Celery  and  cauli- 
flower, however,  are  sown  early  in  August  in  order  to 
mature  by  the  Christmastide. 

The  commercial  truck  sections  are  found  in  various 
sections  of  the  state.  Along  the  Illinois  Central  railroad 
a  direct  line  to  Chicago  from  New  Orleans,  which  runs 
through  the  warm  sandy  pine  lands,  the  most  extensive 
truck  farms  are  to  be  seen.  The  vegetables  grown  are 
radishes,  beans,  cantaloupes,  cucumbers  and  tomatoes. 
The  town  of  Roscland  alone,  in  1898,  shipped  50,000 


bushels  of  radishes.  Hundreds  of  car-load*  of  lhr*e 
vegetables  are  sent  to  the  Chicago,  Cleveland  and  .St. 
Louis  markets  during  the  months  of  March,  April  and 
May.  This  section  also  produces  enormous  quantities 
of  early  strawberries,  as  hundreds  of  acres  are  planted 
each  year,  and  shipments  are  sent  by  car-load  lots  from 
the  stations  on  this  line  in  Tangipahoa  parish.  The 
plants  are  set  in  August  and  September  of  each  year, 
and,  as  a  rule,  are  kept  but  one  season.  Abundance  of 
pine  straw  is  used  for  mulch,  and  when  an  early  spring 
frost  threatens,  this  mulch  ia  also  used  to  cover  the 
plants  as  well,  oftentimes  protecting  them  so  that  the 
first  and  most  valuable  fruits  escape  and  mature,  thus 
insuring  the  most  profitable  picking.  The  varieties 
:  Cloud,  Michel  Early,  Miller.  Bnbacb. 
dy,  Seltzer  and  Creole  Beauty.  The  Japan  \Aua- 
are  also  grown  in  this  section  extensively,  the  most 
desirable  varieties  being  the  Abundance  and  Rurbaak. 
A  few  peaches  and  Japan  persimmon*  are  grown,  but 
not  so  as  to  become  a  commercial  product. 

Another  great  truck  section  is  found  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  and  along  the  river  toward" 
the  Qulf  on  the  New  Orleans,  Port  Jackson  and  Grand 
Isle  railroad.    New  Orleans  Is  supplied  mainly  from 
this  source,  and  at  the  same  time  enormous  amounts  are 
sent  North.    The  truck  grown  for  the  latter  purpose 
consists  of  cabbages,  onions,  tomatoes,  beans,  peas,  egg- 
plants and  cantaloupes.  Cucumbers 
are  also  grown,  both  in  the  hotbed  and 
in  the  open,  oftentimes  bringing  high 
returns  when  sent  North,  the  winter 
prices  ranging  from  30  cent*  to  (2-'s) 
per  dozen. 

The  lower  portion  of  thia  section 
contains  also  the  great  orange  grovn 
of  the  state.  They  are  located  all  along 
the  river,  and  it  is  only  when  a  bclat>d 
blizzard  visits  this  section  that  a  crop 
failure  is  experienced.  Some  of  th>  >e 
orchards  contain  more  than  100  acres. 
The  stocks  now  used  are  almost  en- 
tirely the  common  sour  and  t'ifrn»  tn- 
toliatn.  Occasionally  the  sweet  seed- 
lings and  lemons  are  used,  but  not  to 
any  extent.  The  first  two  mentioned 
are  the  hardiest  stocks  known,  and 
making  a  more  desirable  tree, 
grown  are :  Satsuma,  Boone  Early. 
Sweet  Seville,  Parson  Brown,  Brazilian,  Baldwin  No.  1. 
Creole,  llomosassa,  Washington  Navel,  DuRoi  Blood, 
Hart  TardifT,  Rivers  Unknown  and  Scbu-nbereer. 
Besides  these,  large  quantities  of  mandarins,  tanger- 
ines and  Kumquat  oranges  of  various  varieties  are 
grown.  The  various  scale  insects,  so  serious  when  no 
care  is  given,  are,  as  a  rule,  kept  in  complete  control 
by  the  careful  use  of  insecticides,  and  the  laws  govern 
Ing  the  importationof  infected  trees  are  rigidly  enforced 
As  oranges  in  lyouisiana  are  grown  on  such  different 
soil  from  the  orange  sections  of  other  states,  one  or  two 
points  must  always  be  kept  In  view.  Beds  should  !«• 
raised  before  the  trees  are  set,  and  the  crown  roots  of 
the  young  tree  should  be  Just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
These  requirements  are  necessary  on  the  alluvial  lands 
of  the  lower  Mississippi.  The  Satsuma.  Kewochai  arid 
Dai  Dai  are  Japanese  varieties,  and  when  worked  upon 
firm*  trifoliat't  stock  will  stand  much  more  cold  than 
the  sweeter  oranges.  The  Satsuma  thus  worked  is  the 
most  desirable  and  will  stand  a  temperature  of  IX  Y. 
without  injury.  The  orange  industry  is  increasing  ar, 
nuallv,  tho  crop  for  1M18  being  upwards  of  3O0,0f»t 
boxes'. 

Another  truck  section  Is  found  along  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain railroad  north  of  Alexandria  ;  it  is  limited  to 
only  a  few  crops,  such  as  melons,  tomatoes  and  Iri«n 
potatoes.  Along  the  Vicksburg.  Shrevesport  and  Paeitk 
railroad  large  quantities  of  Irish  potatoes  are  grown, 
while  along  the  Kansas  City.  Pittsbnrg  and  Gulf  rail 
road  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  railroad,  only  limited 
quantities  of  truck  have  been  sent  out.  Pi 
statistics  it  is  found  that  the  annual  output  of  1 
approximates  40,000  tons  o?  fruit  and  60.000  tons  of  veg. 
tables.  The  varieties  of  these  vegetables  grown  for  tl* 
Northern  markets  arc  as  follows :  The  Acme  and  Beauty 


The 
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tomatoes,  the  Chartler  radish,  the  New  Orleans  Market 
eggplant,  the  Peerless  and  Triumph  Irish  potatoes,  the 
New  Orleans  Market  and  White  Spine  cucumbers,  the 
New  Orleans  Market  cantaloupe,  the  Drumheads,  Flat 
Dutch,  Succession,  All-Reasons  and  Nonesuch  cabbages, 
the  Italian  and  Bermuda  type  of  onions,  the  First  and 
Host  and  Alaska  peas,  the  Early  Mohnwk  uti.l  Valeutlue 
beans.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  state  large  quanti- 
ties of  Irish  potatoes  are  grown,  and  oftentimes  the 
second  crop  is  very  profitable.  The  first  crop  is  planted 
in  January  or  February  and  harvested  in  May  and  June. 
The  seed  for  the  second  crop  is  prepared  for  planting 
)>y  special  treatment,  consisting  of  gradually  exposing 
the  tubers  to  the  light  and  moisture,  which  matures  them 
and  excites  the  eyes  into  growth.  As  soon  as  this  Is 
accomplished  they  are  ready  for  planting,  which  is  usu- 
ally during  August.   They  are  harvested  in  November. 

Upwards  of  3,.ri00,000  bushel*  of  sweet  potatoes  are 
grown  annually,  the  varieties  best  known  being  Pump- 
kin, Creole,  California,  Bermuda,  Red  and  Yellow 
Nanxetnond.  dayman,  Providence,  Yellow  Jersey,  South- 
ern Queen  and  Vineless.  The  last  variety  is  one  of  the 
most  desirablo  of  the  newer  sweet  potatoes. 

The  culture  of  fruit,  other  than  oranges  and  straw- 
berries, has  been  neglected  in  great  measure.  Apples  do 
fairly  well  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  the  desirable 
varieties  being  Smith,  Horse,  Bed  June,  Magnum,  Early 
Harvest,  Cullasago,  Shannon,  Shockley  and  Bed  Astra- 
khan. Grapes  are  grown  but  sparingly,  as  the  long, warm, 
moist  season  offers  the  best  conditions  under  which  the 
grape  diseases  develop,  and  the  frequent  rains  hinder  the 
use  of  fuuglrldes;  however,  In  the  northern  and  south- 
western portions  of  the  state  the  following  varieties  have 
twen  found  desirable:  Champion,  Diamond,  Katon,  Ni- 
agara, Concord,  Delaware,  Brighton,  Sweet  Mountain, 
Herhemont  and  Jacques.  Only  the  Chinese  type  of  pears 
is  at  all  grown,  aa  it  offers  more  resistance  to  the  blight 
than  the  others.  The  desirable  varieties  are  Lo  t'onte, 
Kleffer.  Smith.  Oarber.  Dai  Dai.  Golden  Russet  aud  Mine. 
Von  Siebold.  The  European  varieties  of  plums  do  not  suc- 
ceed, but  many  of  the  American  and  Japanese  sorts  do 
well.  The  desirable  varieties  are  Hurbank,  Abundance, 
Satsuma,  Kolsey.Chabot.Wild  Goose,  Koblnson  and  a  few 
others.  The  fig  is  grown  universally  in  all  sections  of 
the  state,  the  best  varieties  being  Celeste,  Brunswick, 
White  Ischia,  Magnolia,  Angelique,  I^cmon,  Mission  and 
Rcine  Blanche.  The  Japan  persimmons  are  being  set 
extensively,  using  chiefly  the  Hyakume,  Kurokume, 
Nero  Zaml,  Hachiya.  Tsuru  and  Among.  These  fruits 
are  large,  showv.  and  will  stand  transportation  well. 
The  Klberta,  Sneed,  Peen-to  (in  the  south)  and  Chinese 
fling  peaches  prevail. 

.  The  other  fruits,  grown  in  a  limited  way,  are  quinces, 
goumi,  blackberries,  dewberries,  a  very  few  raspberries, 
pomegranates,  bananas,  jujubes  and  pawpaws.  There 
are  a  few  other  tropical  fruit*  that  are  grown  only  for 
•pecimens. 

I<nuisiana  abounds  in  Iteaiitiful  flowering  shrubs  and 
wild  flowers.  The  planting  of  nil  kinds  of  ornamentals 
is  very  extensive,  roses  bloom  throughout  the  season, 
and  the  camellia  finds  a  congenial  home  throughout  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  In  and  around  New  Orleans 
the  finest  ornamental  plantings  will  be  found,  St.  Charles 
avenue,  the  principal  residence  street,  la-lug  especially 
beautiful,  with  its  palms,  roses,  camellias  and  orna- 
mental vines.  This  is  not  confined  to  the  wealthier 
classes,  for  nearly  all  these  ornamentals  grow  readily 
from  cuttings  with  little  care,  and  even  the  poorest  peo- 
ple oftentimes  have  the  choicest  flowers  and  roses 
around  their  doorstop.  p  rj  Bi'RXETTE. 

LOU8EW0BT.  Ptdicutaii*. 

LOVAQS.  LtvUtieum. 

LOTS  APPLE.  First  popular  name  of  the  Tomato, 
now  dying  out  in  America.  Love-in-a-mist. ~  Xigttla. 
Tots  flm  blooding    A  ma  ra pin*  caudatut. 

LOXOSCAPHE  (Greek,  aa  oblique  hoal).  Polypodia- 
era*.  A  small  genus  of  southern  hemisphere  ferns, 
related  to  Davallia.    Indtisium  forming  a  compressed, 


suborbicular  or  cup-shaped  sac,  open  only  at  the  top: 
Ivs.with  linear  segments.  For  culture,  consult  Davallia. 

thedlera,  Moore  (Davdllia  eonelnna,  Schrad.).  Stipes 

3-  4  in.  long:  Ivs.  6-9  in.  long,  bipinnate;  divisions  2-3 
lines  long,  S  line  wide.  S.  Amer.  and  Africa. 

toeniculacea,  Moore  (Dardllia  fa-nieuldcea,  Hook.). 
Stipes  6-8  In.  long:  Ivs.  9-18  in.  long,  quadriplnnate; 
divisions  less  than  X  line  wide.  Fiji  Islands. 

L.  M.  Underwood. 

LUCERNE.  See  Alfalfa  and  ATedicago. 

LUCfJLIA  (probably  adapted  from  a  native  name). 
Jinbiacea-.  A  genus  of  1!  species  of  tender  shrubs  from 
the  Himalayas,  bearing  in  winter  terminal  corymbs 
sometimes  a  foot  across,  composed  of  20—10  pink  or 
white,  fragrant,  salver-shaped  fis.  with  5  rounded  lobes, 
each  fl.  being  lV*-2  in.  across.  A  plant  of  /,.  gratunma 
is  on  record  which  attained  6K  ft.,  bearing  24  bunches 
of  fls.  each  2  ft.  in  circumference,  beside  30  smaller 
bunches.  Calyx  tube  top-shaped;  lobes  unequal,  decid- 
uous; stamens  5,  inserted  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla; 
filaments  very  short  :  disk  annular  :  ovary  2 -eel led  : 
style  2-branehed. 

L.  grntitsima  Is  one  of  the  most  lieautiful  winter- 
flowering  shrubs  for  house  decoration,  and  deserves  to 
become  more  popular  with  florists  for  Christmas  sales. 
The  wood  ripened  after  flowering  furnishes  the  beat 
cuttings.  Newly  rooted  plants  require  a  night  temp,  of 
60°  at  first,  but  the  temp,  should  be  gradually  reduced 
and  the  plants  hardened  off  before  they  are  planted  out- 
doors for  the  summer.  Young  plants  should  never  be 
allowed  to  get  dry  from  the  time  of  first  potting  until 
they  are  taken  outdoors.  For  potting  a  light  soil  is  de- 
sirable. When  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  apply 
liquid  manure  two  or  three  times  a  week  until  the  buds 
appear.  During  the  summer  the  plants  should  be  syr- 
inged daily,  as  they  are  subject  to  red  spider.  The  plant* 
should  be"  lifted,  potted  and  brought  indoors  the  last 
week  of  Aug.  If  left  out  later  they  do  not  set  flower 
buds  as  well.  As  soon  a*  the  buds  appear  the  plants 
should  be  moved  to  a  warmer  house,  with  a  night  temp, 
of  55°.  After  flowering  the  plants  should  be  trimmed 
somewhat,  given  less  water,  kept  in  a  night  temp,  of 
45°  and  syringed  daily.  They  start  slowly,  but  make 
hardy  growths  fur  planting  out. 

gTatlssima,  Sweet.  In  the  wild  a  tree  attaining  Hi  ft. : 

Ivs.  opposite,  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  acute  at  the  base, 

4-  6  in.  long  :  panicle  decussately  branched  :  Hs.  pink 
or  rose,  forming  a  gorgeous  rounded  mass;  corolla  lobes 
Imbricated  in  the  hud;  stamens  inserted  in  the  tube, 
slightly  exscrted.  S.B.F.U.  145.  B.M.  3940.  O.C.  III. 
21:81.  R.H.  1843:38.'.  and  1890: 1H0.  (in.  3.1,  p.  58;  41, 
p.  469;  .Vj,  pp.  42,  107.  A.F.  7:443  and  10:679. 

L.  Pinrrana.  Ilnok  Lvs.  oval:  lis.  In  a  compound  rjrme.  the 
lots-*  pun-  white  >)>oYi<.<-hauging  to  a  cream,  with  a  rosy  ting*, 
outside  rosy  and  the  tills-  red.  Distinguished  by  the  jirc«rn«-» 
of  5  pairs  of  Inhere!"'*  at  the  base  of  each  sinus.  B  M  4132. 
tin  35.  p.  M>  and  41.  p.  40SI. —  tprri&ia,  Ilort..  la  not  in  Index 
Kewensi*.  H.  A.  Nletirwht  writes  that  it  Is  in  every  way  like  I,, 
gratisslma.rioept  that  I  ho  are  much  larger  and  of  a  deeper 
.-..lor.  He  *a>»  it  U  a  stronger  grower  and  ju»t  a*  fragrant 

V.r.o.  M<  William  and  W.  M. 

LUC0MA  (Peruvian  name,)-  Sa  polar  nr.  About  .riO 
species  of  trees  and  shrubs,  largely  S.  American,  two  of 
which  are  tropical  fruit  trees.  A.  Hiviron  produces  the 
Egg  Fruit,  or  Ti-es,  which  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
a  lien's  egg.  and  tastes  like  the  yolk  of  an  egg  sweet 
eiieil  with  sugar.  As  cult,  in  S.  Fla.  and  S.  Calif,  it 
makes  a  large  evergreen  bush  or  small  tree.  It  is  re- 
lated to  the  Snpodillo,  but  the  floral  parts  of  the  latter 
are  in  6's  instead  of  5's.  L.  miimmdjh  produces  the  Mar- 
malade Plum  (Fig.  13211,  which  has  a  rough  and  rusty 
skin  and  russet  colored  edible  pulp.  This  fine  fruit 
grows  wild  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Philippines. 

mammota,  Gwrtn.  Marmalade  Plcm.  Fig.  1321.  Lvs. 
ohovato-oldong  or  spatulate,  chartaceous,  6-fi  in.  long, 
2-3  in.  wide,  mucronate :  calyx  segments  9-10,  Inner  ones 
larger  and  notched:  ovary  5-celled :  fr.  usually  1 -seeded 
by  abortion.  S.  America,  West  Indies,  Philippines. 
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Rivicda,  ("firrtn.  Lvs.  elliptic-obovate,  obtnM,  mem- 
branous, 4-8  in.  long,  lS-.'ltn.  wide:  calyx  5-parted: 
ovary  5-celled:  seed  ovoid-globose.  Krnzll,  French  Gui- 
ana.—Var.  angTistifolia,  Mart.,  is  tho  Eon  P»nr  or 
Ti-kn  of  the  W.  Indies.  It  haa  elliptic-lanceolate  lvs., 
acute  at  both  ends.  Fig.  1322.  Cult,  in  8.  Flo.  and  S. 


1321.  Lucuma  mammoaa  (X  'i). 

Lucuma  mammoia,  the"Mammeo  Supota "of  Jamaica, 
is  tho  fruit  of  a  tn*  found  wild  bIso  in  Cuba  and  the 
northeastern  part  of  8.  America.  The  tree  is  ornamen- 
tal, about  30  feet  high,  of  a  pyramidal  .shape.  It  i*  occa- 
sionally seen  where  it  win  'originally  planted  in  pas- 
tured near  dwelliug  houses,  but  except  for  the  droppings 
from  cattle  and  horses,  it  receives  no  other  cultivation. 
It  require*  a  good  deep  soil  and  an  anuual  rainfall  of 
about  70  inches.  The  flowers  are  cream  -colored,  about 
M  Inch  long,  springing  directly  from  the  bark.  The 
fruit  is  about  0  inches  long-,  with  iiMialty  only  I  seed.  It 
has  a  russet  colored  rough  skin.  The  flesh  is  of  a  dark 
yellowish  red  color,  soft  and  sweet;  it  has  been  compared 
to  a  very  ripe  pear,  but  is  more  luscious.  Marmalade  is 
made  from  tho  fruit,  whence  the  name  of  "Marmalade 
,Mum-"  Wm.  Fawcstt. 

LUDWlQIA  (C.  0.  Ludwig,  botanist  and  botanical 
author  at  Leipzig,  170-M773).  Onagr&enr .  About  25 
species  of  aquatic  or  semi-aquatic  small  herbs,  widely 
distributed  in  temperate  and  warm  climates.  FIs.  small 
and  imouspleuous  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  the  parts 
usually  in  4's.  Lvs.  mostly  small  and  mostly  entire  or 
very  nearly  so,  usually  not  distinctly  petioled.  The 
stems  an)  often  creeping,  some!  lines  floating.  The  op- 
posite-tvd.  species  aru  by  some  referred  to  the  genus 
Isnardia.  The  I.udwigias  have  little  standing  as  horti- 
cultural  subjects.  They  are  sometime*  useful  in  bog 
gardens,  and  one  is  advertised  for  aquaria.  Three  spe- 
cies are  in  the  Amer.  trade. 

A.   Isffivr*  opposite* 
palustris,  Ell.  [Imifrtlia  palAstrii,\Ann.).  Wateb 
Purslane.  Trailing  in  muddy  places  or  floating  on  shal- 
low water,  rooting  at  the  joints:  lvs.  oval  or  oval-ob- 


long, narrowed  into  a  short  petiole:  fls.  very  sm»Jl. 
usually  reddish.  — Widely  distributed  in  thla  country; 
offered  as  a  hog  plant. 

Maltrtii,  Mulertt.  Lvs.  lance-oblong,  qsoailv  Bur- 
rowed into  short  petioles,  entire:  fls.  yellow:  fr.  oblong, 
truncate  on  top,  %  in.  long. -Int.  from  S.  Amer.  1  v 
Hugo  Mulertt,  then  of  Cincinnati,  and  described  lii 
"lsi8"( published  in  Germany)  in  1800  or  18S1.  and  al«<> 
in  the  "Aquarium,"  Vol.  III.' p.  43,  64.  It  is  now  width 
distributed  amongst  growers  of  aquarium  plants.  It 
seems  not  to  have  been  studied  by  systematic  botanist'. 
It  is  prized  for  its  graceful  habit  and  because  it  is  ev«r 
green.  Grows  well  from  cuttings  and  from  seeds. 

A  a.  Lea  ret  alternate. 
alternlfiUav,  Linn.  Seed  box.  or  Rattl*-box.  An 
erect  shrub,  2-3  ft.  or  more  tall,  in  appearance  not  unlike 
an  Epilobium :  lvs.  lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  nar- 
rowed below,  entire  or  sometimes  with  mere  so£gf» 
tions  of  teeth  :  lis.  large  for  the  genus  (V*  in.  acro*>  , 
with  yellow  caducous  petals:  capsules  large,  square  m 
cross-section.  Bogs  In  eastern  states. -Interesting,  but 
not  showy.  L.  rj.  B. 

LUEHfcA  (F.  Karl  van  der  LUke,  Austrian  botanist  in- 
terested in  the  Cape  of  Good  Ilopel.    TiliUcnr.    At"  nil 
10  species  of  trees  and  tall  shrubs  from  the  wanner 
parts  of  America  with  usually  toothed  lvs.  and  handsome 
white  or  rosy  lis.  borne  in  a  terminal  panicle,  or  *onn 
times  in  the  axils;  sepals  and  petals  0;  stamens  numer- 
ous, the  outer  ones  often  without  anthers  :  ovarr 
celled:  capsule  rather  woody,  loeulieidally  semi -5- valval. 
An  undetermined  species  la  advertised  in  Santa  Barbara. 
l9tK»,  from  Paraguay.   Franecschi  writes  that  the  inn<  r 
hark  is  used  generally  in  Paraguay  instead  of  string. 
Luehea  is  also  spelled  Lubea,  and  the  genus  of  this 
name  of  the  Verbenacea>  is  a  South  African  genus  r< 
ferred  to  Stilbe. 

LCFFA  (Luff  Is  the  Arabic  name). 

Ra<»  GOfKt).     UlRHCUITH  GolBD.    VEGETABt.S  SPOV.t. 

Six  species  (according  to  Cogniaux,  Vol.3.  DC.  Monogr 
Phaner. )  of  annual  tendril-climbing  herbs,  inhabiting 
tlic  tropics  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  FIs.  tnonorionv 
the  8taniiiiate  ones  in  a  long-stalked  raceme  or  cluster, 
the  pistillate  ones  solitary  mid  shorter- peduncled :  cal\x 
hell-shape  or  top  shape,  strongly  5-lobed;  corolla  of  j 
soft  yellow  or  whitish  petals,  sometimes  ragged -edgei I ; 
stamens  usually  3,  home  in  the  calyx  rube:  fr.  a  lone, 
gourd-like  pepo,  becoming  drv  when  ripe  and  the  flbrou* 
interior  sponge  -  like.  Known  south  as  "Californi* 
Okra." 

Of  late  years,  the  Luffas  have  come  Into  prominence  n 
Aruericun  gardens,  being  an  importation  from  the  trot 
ics  and  China  and  Japan.  In  other  countries,  the  fruit 
is  eaten  when  young,  being  cooked  like  squash  or  serr,  .1 
in  soups  and  stews.  Tile  young  fruit  is  sometimes  §iic»'! 
and  dried.  (See  Georgeson,  A.<1.  Sept.,  1KI2,  and  Bailt  t. 
Bull.  67.  Cornell  Kxp.  Stn. )    In  this  country.  Luffas  art- 
grown  mostly  for  curiosity  and  ornament .   The  fibrou- 
interior  of  the  dried  fmit.  when  bleached  and  prepared, 
is  used  as  a  sponge  for  the  hath  and  for  scrubbing 
(whence  "Vegetable  Sponge").    The  culture   is  the 
same  as  for  cucumbers  and  melon*.   They  ar«  ten.l<  r 
plants,  running  10  to  15  ft.  The  Luff  a*  are  widely  di« 
persed  in  the  tropics  as  cultivated  plant*.    The  genus 
divides  itself  Into  2  groups.  -  those  species  (/.. 
Horn  and  L.  arntanguln]  with  fruits  not  spiny  ortuls-r 
culate,  and  those  with  spiny  fruits.  Only  the'  following 
species  are  known  to  he  in  cult,  in  this  country: 

Jtgypttac*.,  Mill.  (L.tylindrien,  Roem.  L.  P*t\>T. 
Ser.  L.  Veltchii,  Naud.  A.  tolida,  Bort.  [at  least  in 
part],  notCav.  /,.  f'ahi,)nn,Jnptmiea,  Mtric&na  [flaml 
nnrtiflbra  dlba,  Hort. ).  Naoa  ito-uri  of  Japanese.  So 
kwa  of  Chinese.  The  commonest  Dishcloth  Gourd . 
stems  slender-running,  furrowed,  roughened:  lvs. 
roundish  In  outline,  mostly  15  lobed.  coarsely  toothed, 
very  scabrous  above  and  beneath:  sUminatc  rts.  2-3  in. 
across,  wilting  in  the  sun:  ovary  cylindrical  or  elavatr, 
pubescent,  destitute  of  distinct  ridges,  ripening  int«  * 
slender,  cylindrical,  curved  fruit  1-2  ft.  long.  Probal-!v 
native  to  the  Old  World,  but  widely  distributed  in  tl - 
tropics.  A.G.  13:526. 
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aentangula,  Roxbg.  {L.  firtida,  Cav.).  SrNO-KWA  of 
Chinese.  Fig.  l<C£l.  Lvk.  rounded,  scarcely  lobed,  very 
coarsely  toothed  :  ovury  10- ribbed,  ripening  Into  n 
strongly  ribbed  fruit.  Tropics.  Ot.  48,  p.  136.  L.H.B. 

LUlSIA  (after  Don  Luis  de  Torres,  of 
whose  personality  little  is  known).  Or- 
ckuiActa.  Curious  epiphytic  herbs,  with 
ximple  or  branched  erect  stems,  bearing 
alternate,  elongated,  fleshy-terete  lvs.:  fls. 
•ensile,  on  short  lateral  spikes;  sepals  and 
petioles  sub-similar,  connivent  or  half- 
spreading;  labellum  adnate  to  the  column, 
somewhat  concave,  with  small  lateral 
IoIh-k  and  a  large,  threading,  entire  or  bi- 
fid middle  lobe;  column  short;  pollinia  2, 
on  a  broad,  short  pedicel.  Abont  10  spe- 
cies. These  plants  are  rarely  cnlt.  They 
grow  well  in  any  warm  or  intermediate 
house. 

Um,  Blum*.    Spike  few-fld.:  lateral 
sepal*   nnrrower  than  dorsal,  which  Is 
similar  to  the  peUls:  labellum  bi-auriculate,  oldong- 
»u Irate,  apex  bifid. 

/..  Urrt,  Undl.—Sarcanthus  teretlfolios. 

Heinricu  Hassblbrino. 

LUNARIA  ( Luna,  Latin  for  moon;  name  referring  to 
the  silvery  white  partition  of  the  large  pods).  Crncif- 
rrrr.  Moo.nwokt.  iioKBSTY.  Two  herbs  of  Europe  and 
XV.  Aiia,  buth  cult,  in  old  gardens.  Lvs.  rather  large, 
simple,  broad  or  more  or  less  cordate:  fls.  purple,  in 
terminal  raceme*  <>r  panicles,  rather  large  and  showy : 
fr.  stalked  in  the  calyx,  becoming  a  very  large,  fiat,  disk- 
shaped  silicle.  with  deciduous  valves  and  a  thin,  per- 
sistent septum:  seeds  winged,  2-t  in  each  compartment. 
The  plants  are  easy  of  cultivation  under  any  ordinary 
garden  conditions.  They  are  interesting  for  their  showy 
lis.,  but  are  grown  mostly  for  their  great  flat  pods, which 
1  in  winter  bouquets.  They  are  called  "  Honesty  - 


because  the  seeds  can  be  seen  through  the  pods.  Prop, 
by  seeds;  or  the  second  species  rarely  by  division.  The 
species  sometimes  escape  from  gardens. 

,  Linn.  (L.  tuVnnis,  Mcencb).  Fig.  1334.  Loose- 


hairy  plant,  1X-2V4  ft.  tall,  branching  as  it  matures: 
Ivs.  somewhat  cordate  or  halberd-cordate,  coarsely  and 
irregularly  toothed,  stalked:  lis. numerous,  pink-purple, 
fragrant,  in  late  spring  or  early  summer:  pods  about 
2  in.  long  and  somewhat  narrower,  very  flat,  rounded 
at  the  ends,  tipped  with  the  |ier*istent  style.  Europe. 
R.  H.  1857,  p.  30.  —  Frequent  in  old-fashioned  gardens. 
There  Is  a  recent  form  with  handsomely  variegated 
Irs.;  also  a  white-flowered  form.  Annual  and  biennial. 

rediviva,  Linn.  Differs  from  the  last  in  being  per- 
ennial, the  As.  smaller  and  lighter  colored  (often  gray- 
ish purple),  and  the  pod  elliptic  or  lance-elliptic,  and 
:  toeither  end.  Europe. -Less common  and  lej-s 
the  other.  l  jj  p 

LUNGWORT.  iTertrntia. 

LUPlNUS  (from  the  Latin  Input,  a  wolf ;  because  a 
crop  of  Lupines  was  supposed 
to  destroy  fertility).  Ltgumi- 
m<W.  Lupine.  A  group  of 
about  80  species  mostly  CO n  tine d 
to  western  N.  America,  a  few 
growing  in  eastern  N.  America 
and  in  the  Mediterranean  region. 
Most  are  annuals  or  herbaceous 
perennials,  one  species  in  cult, 
being  shrubby.  All  are  showy 
plants  with  conspicuous  flowers 
in  terminal  racemes,  those  of 
the  species  in  cult,  being  mostly 
vertlcillnte.  The  flowers  are 
bine,  white  or  yellow,  or  n union 
of  these,  papilionaceous  and 
free-blooming.  All  are  of  easy 
cult,  in  any  garden  soil,  except 
that  they  are  said  not  to  suc- 
ceed in  soil  containing  lime. 
They  are  adapted  to  borders 
In  masses,  and  to  all  places 
in  which  low -growing  showy 
herbs  would  be  found.  Some 
make  good  bedding  plants, 
others  cut-flowers.  They  an? 
propagated  by  seed,  the  peren- 
nials also  by  division.  They  do 
not  bear  transplanting  when 
kI,  hence  it  is 


1317. 


Rlvicoa.  var.  an«ustUoUa  i  X  !»>. 


recommended  to  sow  seed  where 
the  plants  are  finally  desired. 
A  few  species  are  of  value  eco- 
nomically for  soiling  or  plowing 
under.  Leaves  usually  digitate, 
with  !V-l"i  entire  leaflets:  flow- 
ers with  calyx  deeply  bilabiate. 
5-toothed.  unequal;  corolla  with 
simple  erect,  broadly  ovate  stan- 
dard, having  strongly  reflexed 
sides;  wings  united  at  the  apex 
and  enclosing  the  keel ; 
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united  into  a  cloned  tube  :  pod  2-valved,  flattened,  en 
c losing  several  large  seeds.  A  very  variable  genus  in 
the  garden. 

There  are  numerous  garden  hybrids  of  unknown  par- 
entage. Some  of  these  names  will  lie  found  in  the  sup- 
plementary list.  Voss  groups  these  under  the  namo  of 
/,.  hybrid**,  Hort.,  or  Florists'  Lupines.  They  have 
variegated  flowers. 

Iu  addition  to  those  described  below  the  following  na- 
tive specie*  have  been  advertised,  mostly  by  Gillctt,  In 
iHSl,  for  western  collection".  Probablv  they  are  not 
In  cult.  They  are  mostly  deacrilted  in  Bot,  Calif.:  J,, 
albicauli*,  Vhami*soni*.  densillorus,  lepidut,  leuco- 
phyllus,  ornatu*  and  villosus. 

index. 

affinis,  13.  foliis  roseis,  U.  pcrennls,  3. 

Klbo-coceineus.  20.  veaiuUllortts,  B.  pilosus.  11. 

sIMIlorus,  6.  H»itweKU.  17.  I'latlctisls,  8. 

albus,  14.  IS.  20.  hirsntn».  It.  polvphyllus.  6 

arboraus.  1.  luteus,  1.  10.  pusillas.  10. 

nr^nteus.  5.  mirrantbuii.  12.  ruber,  11. 

l.iinlor,  6.  matabilin,  1H.  Know  Queen,  1 

<  'm<-kthank*li,  18.  nanus.  2u.  siitKrarnosus.ll>. 

Ulffu.iu.  2.  Nootkatensls.  7.  sulphurous.  0 

a.  Perennials. 

b.  Plant*  shrubby   1.  arbors  us 

BB.  Plant*  herbaceous. 

C.  Lis.  with  1  leaflet   2.  ditlusui 

CC.  Let.  with  tererat  lfts. .digitate. 
D.  foliage  not  conspicuously 
hairy  above. 
B.  .Vt>.  of  HI*.  5-9. 

r.  Lit*,   shorter  than 
petioles. 

o.  Pod  \-i  in.  long...  3.  perennii 
o<».  Pod  %  in.  long...  4.  parviflonu 
nr.  Lit*,  a*  long  a*  peti- 
ole*   5.  argtntena 

bb.  Xo.  of  lfts.  ja-ir.   6.  polyphyllus 

t>D.  Foliage  conspicuously  hairy 
or  silky  above. 
E.  Ft*,  pa  rt  i  ■  e  o  I  or  e  d  , 

itriped   7.  Rootkat6HJ.il 

BE.  Ft*,  light  blue,  trith  a 
dark  spot  oh  the  stan- 
dard   8.  Plattensis 

At.  Annuals. 

u.  Ft*,  yellow. 

»•.  Xo.  of  I  ft*.  ;.*-/.;   9.  i 

n\  Xo.  oflfts.  7-W  10. 

«B.  /'f».  blue,  white  or  red,  but  *elf- 
colored. 

r.  A  nangement  of  flu.  in  uhorl*. 

I>.  Mo.  of  I  ft*.  H-l  I  It. 

L>1>.  jVo.  nf  lit*.  5-7. 

E.  Plant  villous  12.  mlcranthus 

EE.  J'lant  merely  pulterulenl.Vi.  allinia 
<  <'.  A  rrnu'it men!  of  fl*.  scattered. 

r>.  /.It*,  hairy  on  both  sides  ...  14.  hirntnj 
nr».  /.ft*,  not  hairy  above. 

E.  folor  of  II*.  white  1.'..  albua 

rr..  C-'lor  ol  lis.  blue  10.  pusillai 

BHB.  Fh.  ol  I  or  more  color*. 

n.  Folia,,,  hairy  on  both  side*  ...  17.  Hartwegil 
rr.  Foliage    not  con*piruon*ly 
hoiry  above. 

i>.  /I 'ri'iht  about  .'•  ft  IK.  mutabilia 

IU>.  Height  I  ft.  or  Irs*. 

E.  A  rrawjement  ot  fl*.  alter- 
nate  19.  aubcarootns 

EE.  .1  era  ng  erne  nt  of  fl*. 

whorlrd  20.  nanus 

1.  arboreal,  Sims.  Tiiek  Li-pine.  Lfts.  7-11,  lance<> 
l.<le-linear,  acute,  silvery  downy  below,  entire:  lis.  some- 
what verticillnte,  in  lull,  loose  racemes,  sulfur-yellow, 
fragrant  :  pods  pubescent,  I'  i-.'l  in.  long.  .Iiily-Sept. 
Common  In  Calif.  R.M.Or-2.  tin.  30,  p.  2M'.I  and  47:1017. 
—  Shrub.  4-10  ft.  high,  somewhat  pubescent,  not  hardy  at 
tlio  north.  Var.  Snow  Queen  or  Queen  of  the  8 now  in 
pure  white.  Vt»r.  lQteua  has  been  advertised. 


2.  diffuaiia,  Nutt.  Deer  Cabbage.  Stem  decumbent 
and  many-branched,  1-2  ft.,  somewhat  woody  at  the  base, 
densely  silky:  Iva.  large,  oral  or  oblong-orate,  obtuse, 
mucronate,  on  long,  soft-aflky  petioles:  fls.  more  or  leni 
alternate,  on  a  very  long  (6-12  in.  J  spike,  light  blue,  the 
standard  with  a  greenish  yellow  center:  pods  oblone. 
flattlsh.  rery  woolly.  April.  Sandy  barrens,  X.  Car.  to 
"  .-Hardiness  North  not  determined. 


X  ',).    (See;,  M9  ) 


3.  perennls.  Linn.  Si  n-Dial.  Comiion  Wiu>  LcrrN*. 
Stem  erect,  1-2  ft.  high,  rather  stout,  minutely  pube» 
cent:  Iva.  long-pet ioled.  soft-downy ;  lfts.  7-9,  obovate- 
oblong  to  lanceolate,  obtuse,  glabrous  above,  soft-downy 
below:  fls.  in  large,  loose  terminal  apikes  or  racemes, 
alternate,  blue,  vary  ing  to  white.  June,  July.  Canada  to 
Fla.  B.M.202.  Mn.  6:101.  B.B.  2:269.  — Desirable  spe- 
cies, growing  in  the  poorest  soil,  preferring  Bandy  land. 
I  i rows  from  subterranean  rootstocks. 

4.  parvinOnii.Nutt.  Fig.  1325.  Fls.  light  blue,  > 
olui 


than  lu  L.  perenni*.   Columbia  river  to 
Wahsatch.-Fig.  1325  is  from  a  photograph  by  D.  M 
Andrews. 

5.  argenteus,  Parah.  Fls.  blue  or  cream -colored  West 
ernN.Amer.  B.  11.2:269. 

6.  polypheUOB.  Lindl.i/..  !7raii<f.'7orM*.Lindl.).  Stoot. 
erect  species,  forming  tufts  2-5  ft.  high:  Ivs.  distant, 
mostly  radical,  long-pet ioled;  lfts.  lanceolate,  glabratr 
above,  silky  hairy  below,  2-6  in.  long:  lis.  on  long  stalk*, 
alternate,  pedlcelled,  deep  blue:  pod  1-1 in.  loo*, 
narrow.  June-Sept.  Washington  to  Calif.  S.  R.F.U.  II. 
;i56.  On.  45,  p.  459  and  I 55 :215.  —  A  common  garden  »re- 
cies  of  merit,  succeeding  in  any  good  soil.  Var.  alfai- 
florua.  Hort.  ( rar.  dibits),  is  white,  bold  and  showy.  Var 
blCOlor,  Hort.,  is  variegated  blue  and  white. 

7.  KootkaMttsls,  Don.  Stein  hairy,  decumbent,  w-.th 
long,  spreading  hairs,  2-3  ft.  biirh :' lfts.  nsrrowly 
obovateoblong,  smooth  above,  hairy  below,  murronate. 
stipules  lanceolate,  nearly  as  long  as  the  lfts.:  lis  is 
dense  racemes,  blue,  variegated  with  red  and  yell..«. 
with  large  veins,  variable.  May-July.  Xootka  Sound. 
B.M.  1311  and  2136. -Coarse,  stocky  species,  said  to  »w 
unsuitable  for  small  gardens,  but  of  merit. 

8.  PlattOBjlt,  S.  Wats,  June,  July.  Neb  .Wyo  ,  Dak 
B. B.  2 :  269. 

9.  lulphurenj,  Dougl.  Stem  very  erect,  white  silky: 
lfts.  narrowly  lanceolate,  densely  hairy  on  both  sides, 
shorter  than  the  petiole:  fls.  iu  tall,  dense  racemes,  sul- 
fur-yellow: pods  woolly.  1  in.  long.  July,  Aug.  Mts 
of  Oregon.  R.H.  1890,  p.  252. —  Strong  species  branching 
above,  bare  below. 

10.  ld.tetu,  Linn.  Tei.i^ow  Lfpine.  Fig.  1326.  Stem 
erect,  nearly  simple,  hairy,  2  ft.  high:  lfts.  lanceolate, 
acute,  hairy:  fls.  on  pubescent  stalks  longer  than  tbs 
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I  vs.,  vertleillate,  yellow,  fragrant:  poj  oblonjr.  flat. 
June,  July.  8.  Eu.  B.M.  140. -Succeeds  in  the  poorest 
noil.  Useful  for  cut-flowers,  for  the  border,  for  fodder 
or  for  plowing  under  to  Improve  Bandy  soils.  As  a 
fodder,  it  may  be  fed  green  or  as  hay. 

11.  pilosns,  Linn.  Stem  hairy.  2-4  ft.  high:  Ifta.  ob 
long-lanceolate,  hairy:  fls.  vertleillate,  pedicelled,  rose, 
the  middle  of  the  standard  red.  S.  Eu. 

12.  tticranthos,  Dougl.  Stem  slender,  3-12  In.  high, 
hairy:  Ifts.  linear,  M-\  in.  Ion  it :  lis.  in  short,  dense 
racemes,  somewhat  verticiliate,  very  small,  violet,  stand- 
ard and  wings  narrow:  pod  linear.  Gravelly  places, 
Ore.  to  Calif.— A  slender  plant  of  branching  habit. 

13.  aBlnll,  Agardh.  Stem  rather  stout,  8-10  in.,  pu- 
bescence very  short:  Ifts.  broadly  wedge-obovate,  obtuse, 
Iodic,  more  or  leas  smooth  above;  stipules  one-half  the 
length  of  Iva.;  petioles  twice  longer  than  the  Ifts. :  lis. 
on  a  long  stalk,  deep  blue:  pod  linear.  Early  spring. 
Calif.  — A  free,  hardy  species,  often  growing  very  rank. 

14.  bJrsntus,  Linn.  Blu«  Lrrtxc.  Stem  hairy,  2-3 
ft.  high,  branching  toward  the  top:  Ifts.  7-9,  oblong  or 
•>Moug-oval.  hairy,  long-petioled :  fls.  somewhat  verticil- 
late  or  scattered,  large,  mostly  purple,  sometimes  varie- 
gated with  blue  or  violet:  pod  large,  very  hairy.  July, 
Aug.  8.  Eu.  — Used  ornamentally  and  as  an  economic 
plant  for  the  same  purposes  as  L.  luteu*.  It  Is  valuable 
for  fodder  and  for  plowing  under.  Var.  albus,  Hort.,  has 
while  fls.  Var.  ruber,  Hort.,  and  var.  loliis  roseis  are 
advertised. 

15.  Albas,  Linn.  White  Lupini.  Erect  stem,  IS  ft. 
high:  Ifts.  obovate-oblong,  5-7,  hairy  below,  IV»-2  In. 
long:  fls.  alternate  stalked,  on  erect  stems,  quite  large, 
white:  pods  large.  Summer.  Asia  and  8.  Ku.— A  good 
fodder  plant  said  to  be  of  greater  thrift  than  L.  tuleus, 
and  remaining  green  longer.  Succeeds  well  on  the 
poorest  soil  and  is  valuable  for  plowing  under.  Seeds 
are  sown  April-July,  the  plants  plowed  under  when  lu 
flower. 

16.  posllliij,  Pursh.  Lfts.  about  7,  mainly  oblong, 
acute:  fls.  blue  or  purple.  Prairies.  B.B.  2:270. 

17.  Hartwegii,  Lindl.  Stem  erect,  2-3  ft.  high,  some- 
what branching:  Ifts.  7-9,  oblong,  obtuse,  very  hairy : 


Var.  Cruekshanksil,  Hook.  ( L.  CruekikauksU,  A. 
Gray).  Fls.  large,  fragrant,  white,  the  standard  yellow- 
rose,  becoming  violet.  B.M.  3056. 

19.  robcamoius,  Hook.  Stem  8-10  in.  I 
silky  pubescent:  lfts.  5-7, 


Its.  In  many -lid.  elougatrd  racemes,  blue;  standard  whit- 
ish, then  reddish.  June-Sept.  Mexico.  B.R.  25:31.- 
Var.  albus  Is  also  sold.  Possibly  a  perennial  but  cnlt. 


132V  Lupinus  parviflorus. 

It.  mutabilii. Sweet.  Stem  erect,  branched,  somewhat 
woody,  5  ft.  tall:  Ifts.  7-9,  lanceolate,  obtuse,  hairy  be- 
low and  somewhat  glaucous:  fls.  large,  somewhat  ver- 
ticiliate, fragrant;  standard  white  mixed  with  blue, 
in-coming  blue  with  a  large  yellow  mark  In  the  center; 
wings  and  keel  white.  June-Aug.  Mts.  of  S.  America. 
S.B.P.G.  130.  B.M.  2682. -Attractive  species,  erect  and 
branching  but  half-hardy. 


somewhat  fleshy,  smooth  above,  silky  below  and  on 
margins :  fls.  In  pyramidal  racemes,  alternate ;  standard 
orbicular,  deep  blue  with  a  white  spot  in  the  center  di- 
vided by  a  longitudinal  fold:  pod  linear-oblong,  silky. 
Spring.  Texas.  B.M.  3467. -Spreading  jpecles  of  merit. 

20.  nanus,  Dougl.  Stem  slender,  U-\  ft.,  often 
branching  from  the  base,  hairy:  lfts.  5-7,  linear  to  ob- 
laneeolate  pointed,  pubescent  both  sides,  stalks  1-3 
times  longer:  fls.  in  elongated,  loose  racemes,  verticil- 
late  on  slender  stalks,  large,  white,  pointed  with  clear 
bine,  edged  with  deeper  blue;  wings  bluish,  hiding  wblte- 
brownlsh  keel:  pod  hairy.  June,  July.  Calif.  S.B.P.Q. 
11.257.  B.  K.  20:1705.— Thia  species  and  Its  varieties 
are  very  tloriferous,  giving  a  Ane  effect  in  masses  and 
In  the  border.  Var.  altras,  Hort.,  white,  tinged  with 
lilac.  Var.  albo-coccineus,  Hort.  A  very  compact  va- 
riety, the  lower  half  of  the  spike  rosy  red,  the  upper 
white;  forms  compact  tufts  and  Is  called  a  superior 
variety. 

L.  anoutithliut,  Linn.,  with  blue  fls..  !■  ranch  grown  In  En. 
a*  a  fodder  plant  and  for  plowing  under:  annual.  Native  to 
the  Mediterranean  region. 

The  following  are  garden  hybrids  of  unknown  origin.  They 
mostly  have  variegated  fls.  and  are  common  In  cull.:  L.  atn- 
rioUctut.  Perennial.  2  ft.  high.  Fls.  dark  violet,  striped  with 
while  and  yellow.—  //.  etrUninu*  Annual.  3  ft.  hi«h.  Fls. 
light  blue  —  liunnrtti.  Kls.  lilac-pnrple,  gold  and  white.  Ac- 
cording to  Voss,  this  Is  the  same  as  the  kinds  known  to  the 
trade  as  snperbus,  tiulgul*  (Vllmurln.  not  Dlppr),  tricolor  ele- 
guru,  and  supcrbus  [>nnnettl.  There  is  also  a  double  form  —  L. 
hybridut.  Probably  mixed  kinds.—/.,  pwo/srra*.  Hrnth.  Per- 
ennial or  «nh»hrnbhy.  the  pnl>c«cenee  »hort  spreading  hardly 
dilky  in  the  new  part*:  1ft*.  l-O,  oblong-lanceolate,  acute, 
shorter  than  the  jx-tlole,  puhexcent  on  both  aides:  lis  loosely 
arranged  almost  In  whorU:  pedicels  shorter  than  the  calyx: 
pod  hirsute.  I  0  seeded.  The  above  is  from  the  original  de- 
scription. Mentham  neglect*  to  state  the  color  of  then*.,  but 
an  allied  specie*  has  blue  fl«.  Model  miiil  I-  tn  error  in  rail- 
ing this  an  annual.  Mex..  Central  Amor  .  Columbia  —  L  tri- 
color.  See  U.  Dunnettt.  A  pHr.,.P,  WtsIAN. 

LYCASTB  (fanciful  name).  (trchiiliirt<r.  This  genus 
contains  about  30  species,  ull  natives  of  S.  Amer.,  Mexico 
and  the  West  Indie*.  The  flowers  are  freely  produced 
and  remain  in  good  condition  on  the  plant  for  several 
weeks.  They  are  normally  borne  singly  on  erect  or  sob- 
ered brarted  scape*,  but  oomctitnes  twin-flowered  stalks 
occur.  Pscudobtilbs  ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  bearing  1- 
aeveral  plicate  leaves  at  the  *umnitt,  and  sheathing 
leaves  from  the  base:  sepals  sub-similar,  spreading,  the 
lateral  pair  united  with  the  base  of  the  column  and  form- 
ing a  xpur-llke  chin  or  tm'titutn;  petals  smaller,  project- 
ing forward,  with  the  tl|>«  often  recurved  ;  lahellum 
:t-lobed,the  lateral  lobes  erect,  middle  lobe  ascending  or 
recurved,  with  a  fleshy,  tongue-like  callus  on  the  disk: 
pollinia  4.  In  Lycast*  the  scape  arises  from  the  very 
young  leafy  axis,  which  does  not  develop  until  several 
months  later.  The  scape,  therefore,  appears  from  the 
base  of  the  bulb.  Among  the  species,  L.  8kinn*ri  Is  a 
favorite  orchid  with  growers.  The  species  of  Lycaste 
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an)  very  distinct  front  each  other  Mid  do  not  (all  readily 
Into  natural  group*.  This  wan  probably  the  cati»e  of 
Retcbenbach'a  complaint  tbat  "it  is  nearly  an  satisfac- 
tory to  study  thia  croup  as  It  is  to  brush  hedgehogs." 
The  arrangement  in  the  key  is  purely  artificial,  and  does 
not  Indicate  close  relationship  among  the  sp«cics  grouped 

t°KeUler-  HKINRK  H  HA88KLDU1NO. 

The  genus  Lycaste  is  rlosely  allied  to  Maxillaria  and 
has  a  similar  geographical  range,  being  found  from 
Mexico  and  the  West  Indies  to  Peru  and  southeastern 
brazil.  Notwithstanding  this  wide  distribution,  bow- 
ever,  they  readily  subject  themselves  to  one  general 
mode  of  treatment,  and  may  be  grown  in  a  bright,  cool 
portion  of  the  Cattleya  or  warm  end  of  the  Odontoglos- 
cum  department,  where  they  should  receive  plenty  of 
Indirect  solar  light,  moisture  and  sufficient  ventilation 
to  ensure  an  active  atmosphere. 

During  winter,  the  night  temperature  should  range 
from  50u  to  55°  Fahr.,  and  that  of  the  day  Ctr  to  6.'.°,  or  a 
few  degrees  higher,  with  sun  heat  and  ventilation.  In 
summer,  the  air  should  be  as  cool  as  possible,  and  con- 
tain plenty  of  moisture. 

When  Lycaste*  are  growing  they  need  a  good  snpplv 
of  water  at  the  roots,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to 
remain  dry  for  a  long  time,  even  when  at  rest.  Light 
syringing  overhead  is  beneficial  at  all  times  in  bright 
weather  when  air  can  be  admitted.  The  deciduous  spe- 
cies, however,  must  be  carefully  watered  when  at  rest, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  casting  their  foliage 
they  lose  most  of  their  active  radiating  surface,  thus 
reducing  evaporation  to  a  minimum. 

For  special  treatment,  thev  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups,  Ij.aromatica,L.  costala  ami  L.  Uarrisoua-  form- 
ing good  types.  The  /,.  aromatiea  section  embraces 
besides  the  type  L.  Candida,  L.  cruenta,  Deppii,  L. 
lasioglossum,  h.  marrobulbon  and  kindred  sort*,  all 
more  or  less  deciduous.  These  grow  best  in  pots  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  chopped  peat  fiber  and  sphagnum 
moss,  with  a  small  quantity  of  leaf-mold  add  id.  About 
one-third  of  the  pot  spare  should  be  devoted  to  drainage 
of  broken  charcoal  or  potsherds,  and  the  compost  must 
be  carefully  ami  rather  firmly  pressed  in  about  the  roots, 
leaving  the  base  of  the  pseuilobulbs  oil  a  level  with  or  a 
little  below  the  rim  of  the  pot.  The  best  time  for  trans- 
planting is  just  after  the  plants  start  into  new  growth, 
at  which  time  give  a  more  abundant  supply  of  water. 

The  L.  contain  group  includes,  besides  the  type,  such 
species  as  L.  lanipet,  L.  lor  until  and  L.  Skiunr'ri,  which, 
excepting  the  last,  are  hot  semi-deciduous,  large-grow- 
ing species.  They  succeed  best  under  pot  culture,  and 
■bould  be  grown  in  a  compost  of  about  equal  parts 
chopped  sod,  from  which  some  of  the  fine  soil  has  been 
removed,  and  decomposed  leaves,  addinga  little  chopped 
live  sphagnum  to  keep  the  soil  porous  and  to  retain  mois- 
ture. The  compost  should  become  nearly  drv  occasion- 
ally to  prevent  it  from  becoming  sour. 

The  L.  Harrinmur  section  is  small;  the  tvpe  and  L. 
tetragnna  are  good  examples;  all  are  sempefvirent  and 
grow  best  under  basket  culture  in  porous  material  con- 
sisting of  chopped  peat-flber  and  live  sphagnum,  well 
mixed  and  Interspersed  with  nodules  of  charcoal.  The 
compost  should  be  pressed  in  moderately  firm  about  tin- 
roots  to  keep  the  plant  steady,  and  newly  Imported 
pieces  should  be  held  in  place 'by  copper  or  brass  wire 
crossed  between  the  ps.-ndobulbs! 

Lycaste  stock  is  usually  supplied  bv  new  importa- 
tions, but  plants  may  be  Increased  by  cutting  through 
the  rhinome  between  the  pseudobulbs,  two  at  least  being 
left  to  each  piece.  Robert  M.  <!rcv. 
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LYCASTK 

A.  Scape  originating  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf 
above,  the  new  leafy  aria:  labellum 
with  transverse  furrows.  [Volai.).  1. 
A.  A.  Scape  originating  in  the  axil  of  a 
leaf  below  the  young  leafy  axis: 
labellum  usually  with  longitudi- 
nal crests  or  callosities. 
b.  Poltiuia  seated  on   a  common 
stipe. 

v.  Scape  erect  or  suberect.  nor- 
mally l-fld.  { Lycaste.  \ 
n.  Middle  lobe  of  the  Inbtllum 
semi-oblong,  rounded,  etc., 
usually  obtuse  or  truncate. 
b.  Pilose,  with  long  hairs..  2.  lasiog  loess. 
kc.  Smooth  or  pubescent. 

r.  Sepals  oblong -lanceo- 
late, spreading          3.  gigmatea 

4.  Schillenana 

. 

f.. 
7. 

8.  cos  tat  a 

9. 

TV.  Sepals  oblong-orate, 
spreading  or  half - 

spreading  10.  Skinneri 

11. 

1J.  tetrag-OTia 

13.  croenta 

M>.  Middle  lobe  of  the  label  turn 

spatulate  ii, 

DDD.  Middle    lobe  ovate-acumi- 
nate  15. 

cr.  Scape  pendulous,  normally 
several-fid.  See  Paphinia. 
BM.  Pol  I  in  in  seated  on  t  distinct 

stipes.    (  Rifrenaria.)  lfi.  Harrisoni* 

I  < .  inodora 

1.  jogoaa,  Nichols.  (Colas  jugosns.  Lindl.  I.  Pseu.lo- 
bulbs  2-3  in.  long,  with  lanceolate  acuminate  lvs.  0--J  in. 
in  length,  springing  both  from  the  apex  and  base:  scape 
clothed  with  large  bracts,  and  bearing  2-3  lis.,  w  hich 
are  subglobose  when  fully  expanded:  sepals  broad! v 
oblong,  obtuse,  cream -colored  to  waxy  white;  prtai* 
ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  marked  with  black-purple.  trac«- 
verse  bands;  labellum  smaller,  velvety  and  covered 
with  fleshy  ridges:  side  lobes  longitudinally  streaked, 
and  middle  lobe  streaked  and  splashed  with  dark  pur 
pie.  Jan. -May.  Hraxil.  H..M..r>6ol.  Gn.  1C,  p.  77  and 
49,  p.  294.  —  Fls.  persistent  for  many  weeks. 

2.  lalioglotaa,  Reirhb.  f.  Pseudobulbs  3  in.  long, 
ovoid,  compressed:  I  vs.  k-12  in.  long,  elliptic-lanceo- 
late: scape  l-fld.:  fls.  5  in.  across;  sepals  spreading, 
narrowly  oblong,  dull  brown  or  greenish  brown:  petals 
one-third  as  long,  erect,  concave,  obtuse,  golden  yellow; 
labellum  as  long  as  the  petals,  ilso  golden  yello'w:  lat- 
eral lobes  short.obtu.se:  middle  lobe  oblong,  covered 
with  long,  soft  hairs;  callus  ovale,  notched.  Autumn 
and  winter,  (iuatemala.  B.M.  62.M.  -  Very  odd  but  n.-: 
showy. 

3.  gigantea,  Llndl.    Pseudobulbs  often  f>  in.  bicS. 
bearing  2-3  oblong-lanceolate  lvs.  lH-2ft.long:  acsj  r 
1 -fid.,  somewhat  shorter  than  the  lvs.;  sepals  ovate  t> 
lanceolate,  3  in.  long,  rather  olive-green;  petals  sooi*- 
what  smaller,  lanceolate,  spreading,  of  the  same  color  : 
labellum  oblong-lanceolate:  side  lobes  acnte;    mid.i  • 
lobe  ovate,  acuminate,  serrate,  rich  maroon  borderr>: 
with  a  narrow  orange  margin;  crest  flesh  v.  emarginav 
The  fl. -stems  are  said  to  attain  a  height  of  2  ft-,  with  a 
.•ingle  large  flower.   In  most  of  the  specimens  in  cult 
the  lip  is  abruptly  rounded  off.  June-Aug. ;  \ov..p*-.- 
Widely  dispersed  in  Cent.  Araer.  B.M.  5616.  B.R.31::i» 

4.  Schillerian*.  Reichb.  f.  Plant  resembling  /„.  Sk>» 
neri  in  habit:  pseudobulbs  2-lvd. :  lvs.  elongate-lanceo- 
late, up  to  2  ft.  long:  scape  l-fld..  snherect,  8  in.  long  . 
sepals  large,  spreading,  oblong-lanceolate,  4  in.  lone, 
brown:  petals  erect,  with  recurved  tips,  small.  IS  in. 
long,  white,  speckled  with  brown  on  the  back;  labellum 
as  long  as  the  petals,  white,  speckled  and  tinged  with 
rose:  side  lobes  small;  middle  lobe  ovate-quadrate. 
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erenulatc;  callus  tongue-shaped,  concave.  Often  the. 
parts  of  the  flower  are  more  or  leas  spotted  and  hair}'  in 
place*.  July,  Aug.  Colombia.  Gt.  1321. 

5.  lanlpaa,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  large:  I  vs.  lanceo- 
late, 12-18  In.  long:  lis.  solitary,  as  many  as  15  on  a 
plant,  creamy  white;  sepals  and  petals  oblong-lanceo- 
late; labelluni  smooth:  lateral  lobes  ovate-obtuse;  mid- 
dle lobe  oblong,  obtuse,  serrate,  with  a  concave,  ribbed 
callus.  Oct.  Ecuador.  —  Llndley  says  the  fls.  are  pale 
irreen.  In.  long  before  they  expand,  without  a  trace 
of  any  other  color. 

6.  locust*,  Relchb.  f.  Pseudobulbs  pyriform:  lvx. 
oblong- llgulate,  acute:  fls.  smaller  than  those  of  Jj. 
Dtppii,  all  green  except  the  white  column;  the  odd  se- 
pal oblong,  obtuse;  the  lateral  ones  linear-oblong, 
acute;  petals  bent  down  inside  of  the  lateral  sepal;  la 
l>ellum  with  acute  side  lobes  and  a  semi-oblong,  " 
convex  middle  lobe,  all  green ;  on  the  disk  are  2 
keel*,  confluent  behind  into  a  fleshy  emarginate 
Pern. 

7.  Candida,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  ovoid,  much  com 
pressed:  1  vs.  oblong-acuminate:  fls.  al»out  2  In. across; 
sepals  spreading,  reflexed  and  acute  at  the  apices,  oblong, 
slightly  woolly  at  base,  yellowish  green,  sometime* 
dotted  with  light  rose;  petals  whitish,  revolute,  obtuse; 
labelluni  white,  with  a  few  rose-colored  spots:  disk 
plate  obtuse  emaiginate  at  the  apex;  column  hairy  on 
the  Inner  surface.  Costa  Rica.  —  Var.  Lawrenccana, 
Hurt.  Sepals  and  petals  tinted  with  rose,  otherwise  the 
fl«.  are-  like  those  of  the  type.  Var.  rubra  baa  been 
offered. 

8.  CMttta.  Pseudobulbs  oblong,  compressed,  3-5  in. 
long:  Ivs.  2-3  at  the  apex,  6-10 
in.  long,  broadly  oblong-lanceo- 
late, acuminate :  scape  erect,  as 
long  as  the  pseudobulb  :  fls. 
large,  nearly  white  or  creamy 
yellow;  dorsal  sepals  oblong- 
lanceolate,  the  lateral  sepal  sim- 
ilar but  falcate,  united  with  the 
column  to  form  a  blunt  spur; 
petals  smaller,  somewhat  undu- 
late; lateral  lobe*  of  the  label- 
luni small,  erect;  middle  lobe 
ovale  •  rotund,  toothed.  Peru. 
li.M.  5700  (a*  /,.  HarrinQtonur, 
var.  gratultfloru  ). 

9.  macrobolboa,  Lindl.  Pseu- 


On.  25:440.  F.M.  1872:35.  O.C.  III.  7:424.  A.F.6:631 
Var.  albo-sangulnsa.  No  description.  Var.  _ 
Hort.  White.  Var.  delicatisaima,  Hort.  Pis.  large, 
white;  labellum  white  blotched  with  rose.  Feb.  Var. 
grandifldm.  No  description.  Var.  purpura ta,  Hort. 
Sepals  and  petals  rose-white;  labellum  crimson-purple. 
Var.  rosea,  Hort.  A  beautiful  variety  with  deep  rose  fls. 
and  a  white  labellum  spotted  with  crimson.  Var.  su- 
perba.  Sepals  and  petals  white;  labellum  crimson. 

11.  plana,  Lindl.  A  robust  plant,  with  large  ribbed 
pseudobulbs  aud  ample-pointed  oval  Ivs. :  lis.  3-4  in. 
across;  sepals  oblong,  plane,  rich  madder-red  Inside; 
petals  smaller,  with  recurved  tips,  white,  tipped  with 
crimson;  labellum  smaller,  white  spotted  with  crimson; 
side  lobes  crenulate;  middle  lobe  rounded,  obtuse,  ser- 
rate, crested.  Winter.  Bolivia.  B.R.29:35.-Var.  Meas- 
uraaiana,  Williams.  Sepals  reddish  brown,  tipped  with 
green  :  petals  and  labellum  white  spotted  with  bright 
rose,  except  on  the  margins  of  the  petals.  Autumn. 

12.  tatraffona,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  ovate,  tetragonal : 
Ivs.  solitary,  ovate-lanceolate:  scape  1-4-fld. :  fls.  green- 
ish streaked  with  crimson;  sepals  and  petals  oblong- 
ovate,  rather  obtuse,  half-spreading,  the  2  lower  form- 
lug  a  blunt,  projecting  angle  at  base;  labellum  smaller, 
white  and  purple  or  green  and  purple,  with  a  shovel- 
shaped  appendage  on  the  disk.  Fls.  not  beautiful,  but 
very  fragrant,  remaining  fresh  for  two  months.  June. 
Hraxll.  B.M.3146  and  B.R.  17:1428  (both  as  If axUlaria 
trtragona). 

13.  ornsnta,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  compressed  :  Ivs. 
many,  oblong,  membranaceous:  scape  bearing  1  yellow 
flower  (rarely  2 ) .  much  larger  than  those  of  L.aromat>ca . 


ulba  very  large,  ovate,  com 
pre»*ed,  with  several  large,  o\, 
long,  acute  Ivs. :  scapes  usually 
'2  from  each  pseudobulb,  much 
shorter  than  the  Ivs  :  tt*.  large, 
yellow  ;  sepals  ovate-oblong, 
spreading;  petals  shorter,  some- 
what concave,  with  recurved 
tips;  labellum  oblong,  as  long 
a*  the  petals,  spotted  on  the 
dl»k  with  brown.  Colombia.  B. 
M.  <K8  (aa  Maxillaria  macro- 
hulbon). 

10.  gklnnerl,  Lindl.  Pseudo- 
bulbs oblong-ovate, 3-5  in.  high, 
1-2-lvd. :  Ivs.  oblong' lanceolate, 
9-12  in.  long:  scapes  5-G  in. 
long,  each  bearing  a  single 
waxy  flower  {Mi  in.  in  diam. : 
sepals     ovate  •  oblong,  white 

tinged  With  rose;  petals  half  ax  lonr,  broadly  ovule, 
pointing  forward  with  acute,  rcllex,-<i  u p«.  »trun<  <1  urn! 
tinged  with  dark  rose  :  lateral  lubes  of  tlm  lulx  llum 
erect  truncate  ;  middle  lobe  oUhiua -ovule.  r<-<  uru-il. 
with  a  fleshy  tongue-shaped  callus  on  the  .link,  .lurk 
crimson-purple.  The  most  useful  of  the  enms.  Sprim;. 
Guatemala.  B.M.  4445.  P.M.  11:1  |  Mnj-iibirUi  S!.,„- 
»*rii.  On.  25:440;  30,  p.  374;  37;  :i;i7,  1  .  I  mm  H",  vnr.  i 
A.F.  4:519.  J. II.  III.  34:367.  A. U  :4:::i. - Tlic  follow- 
ing varieties  are  advertised : 

Var.  Alba,  Hort.  A  large- lid.  whiti>  variety  with  n 
tinge  of  yellow  at  the  base  of  the  labellum  nn<l  n  yellow, 
tongue  shaped  appendage  in  Its  throat.    I.H.  27:405. 
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sepals  ovate,  obtuse;  petals  similar,  erect  and  smaller; 
labellum  half  an  long  as  tbe  sepals ;  lateral  lobes  rounded ; 
middle  lobe  rounded-truncate,  crisp  on  the  margin, 
pubescent;  crest  small,  fleshy.  Like  L.  arvmatita,  but 
the  Ivs.  much  broader,  Hs.  larger,  and  the  labellum  of 
different  shape  and  somewhat  spotted  with  purple. 
Mar..  Apr.  Guatemala.  B.K.  28:13  ( MarilUxria  crutnta). 
On.  44:933  (Lycatte  aromatica). 

14.  aromatica,  Lindl.  Fig.  1**27.  Pseudohnlbs  ovate, 
compressed  :  Irs.  many,  sheathing,  oblong-lanceolate: 
scape  erect,  1-fld.,  shorter  than  tbe  Ivs.:  tin.  yellow, 2*4 
in.  across;  sepals  and  petals  ovate-oblong,  acute;  the 
latter  smaller  and  pointing  forward;  lateral  lobes  of  the 
labellum  with  narrow,  projecting  blades;  middle  lobe 
npntulatc,  dentate,  recurved,  and  having  a  large  truncate 
plate  as  a  crest.  Winter  and  spring.  Mexico.  B.K. 
22:1871. -Florlferous. 

15.  Deppil,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  ovate, clustered:  Ivs. 
.1-4,  broadly  elliptic-lanceolate,  l',-2  ft.  long:  scape 
erect,  bearing  1  or  2  tls.  4  in.  in  diameter:  sepals 
oblong-lanceolate,  dingy  green,  spotted  with  chocolate- 
purple  ;  petals  smaller  and  cuculate,  white  ;  labellum 
bright  yellow,  with  a  few  purple  spots;  lateral  lobe* 
smalt,  rounded;  middle  lobe  ovate-acuminate,  recurved, 
waved,  with  a  yellow  callus.  Vigorous  and  free-flower- 
ing. Aug.  to  Mav  and  June.  B.M.3395.  L.B.O. 17: N512 
( both  a*  MaritUtria  /V/>/.i. > .  I'  M.  2 :2IW  |  MazitUtri,, 
/'f/i/i'tj.-Kann-d  after  Deppe.  but  originally  spelled 
Deppil.  Var.  punctaUBuima.  Hort.  Kts.  much  spotted 
with  dark  purple,  Guatemala. 

1C.  Harrison! as,  O.  Don.  Some  suthors  prefer  to  call 
this  liifrtnUria  Unrriaonitt .Hcichb.  f.  I'seudobulb*  3-4 
in.  hitch. 4-angled :  Ivs.  solitary,  lanceolate:  scape  erect. 
1-2'fld.:  lis.  2—'l  in.,  cream 'Colored  ;  sepals  threading, 
oval,  the  2  lower  forming  a  kind  of  open  spur  at  their 
uulted  bases;  petals  oval,  spreading;  lateral  lottes  of 
lip  rounded,  crenate;  middle  lobe  rounded -emarginate. 
crenate;  all  beautiful  purple;  inside  tawny,  with  purple 
Hoes,  and  an  orange  callus.    Spring.    Tbe  fls.  last  a 


longtime  Brazil.  B.R.  11:897.  B  .M  .  2927.  P.M.2:iK 
(all  as  Maxillaria  Harritomtr) .  Var.  Alba,  Kranilm 
Sepals  white,  tinged  with  pink;  petals  pore  white: 
labellam  yellow,  with  purple  veins ;  front  of  middle 
lobe  white,  with  rose  veins.  Aromatic.  Pis.  last  about 
three  weeks.  Gt.38:1312.  G.C.  11:25:437.  Var.  eirara**, 
Hort.  Fig. 1328.  Sepals  and  petals  white;  labellum  white, 
richlv  streaked  with  carmine;  throat  yellow.  April.  May. 
Brazil.  A.O.  12:407.  Var.  cdtrtna,  Hort.  { L.  eitriwt, 
Lindl.).  Pis.  large,  flcshv;  sepals  and  petals  lea os 
yellow;  lip  white,  stalned'wlth  lilac.  BraaiL 

17.  lnoddra,  Lindl.  (tiifrtniria  iWoro.  Lindl.) 
Pseudobulbs  usually  ovate-oblong,  4-angled,  3  in.  high: 
Ivs.  solitary,  short-stalked,  oblong-lanceolate,  I  ft.  long 
and  4  in.  wide:  scape  half  as  long  as  the  pseudobulb. 
bearing  1-2  large,  spreading,  brownish  green  fls.  with 
red  hairy  hps:  sepals  roundish  oblong,  tinged  with  red. 
the  lateral  ones  ending  in  a  spur-like  projection  at  base, 
petals  ovate-acuminate,  all  recurved  at  the  tip:  middle 
lobe  of  tbe  labellum  roundish  oblong,  undulate,  having 
an  elevated  process  at  the  center.  Resembles  L.  Ulrtf- 
ona,  bat  its  fls.  are  not  fragrant.  Spring. 

Since  these  descriptions  were  put  In  type,  we  leara  'hit  La*«  r 
A  Hurrell  have  in  stork  Lvctutt  futr-iMcent.  Hook.  Follow 
is  a  description  from  the  "Orchid  Grower's  Manual*  (sec  also 
B.M.  1193) :  "  Pseudolmlba  large,  broadly  ovale,  somewhat  nan 
braoeoas  plirate  lanceolate  leaves  two  or  more  from  their  top, 
and  handsome,  tawny  yellow  flowers,  on  slender  radu-al  scape* 
The  flowers  have  lanceolate  sepals  in.  Ion*,  tbe  lateral  ones 
falcate,  connate  at  the  base  Into  a  blant  spur:  the  petals  an 
similar,  but  slightly  smaller:  and  the  orange-colored  Up  is  ofc- 
Ions,  8-lobed,  with  an  emarginate  appendage  on  the  disk,  and 
an  ovaleotituse  front  lobe,  beautifully  fringed  at  tbe  ssargui 
with  wavy  hairs.  Colombia." 

H  KIN  RICH  BaSSlLBBlMO. 

Lt CHRIS  (from  the  (5  reek  word  for  lamp.  In  allot  too 
to  the  flame-colored  fls.  of  some  species).  Coryvpljl 
lAcrtr.  As  commonly  understood.  Lychnis  includes  3D  to 
40  small  herbs  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  technical  generic  characters  are  ►© 
variable  and  unimportant,  however,  as  to  allow  the  genu* 
to  be  thrown  into  Silene  or  to  be  broken  up  into  7  or  8  dis- 
tinct genera  (for  tbe 
latter,  see  Williams, 
Journ.  Bot.  31:167), 
according  to  tbe  point 
of  view  of  tbe  partic- 
ular author.  They  are 
annuals,  biennials 
or  perennials,  of 
easiest  culture  in  or- 
dinary garden  soil. 
Tli  ey  are  plan  ta  wh  Ich 
like  the  sun.  They 
are  mostly  erect- 
growing,  and  the 
leaves  are  opposite 
and  entire.  The  cap- 
sule usually  has  but 
one  locule  or  com- 
partment, and  the 
seeds  are  borne  on  a 
central  or  axile  pla- 
cental Fig.  1329).  The 
styles  are  usually  ft 
or  rarely  4,  in  this 
differing  from  Silene 
(in  which  the  styles 
are  3 1.  and  the  calyx 
teeth  are  commonly  5. 
In  somu  species,  the 
styles  are  3  and  the 
capsule  Is  more  than 
1  loculcd  at  base,  but 
In  these  cases  tbe 
habit  of  the  plant 
and  minor  technical 
characters  enable  one 

to  refer  them  to  Lychnis  rather  than  to  Silene.  The  sta- 
mens are  10;  and  the  petals  5  and  usually  with  aiwl'ft 
scale  or  a  pair  of  teeth  at  the  base  of  the  blade.  In  the 
following  synopsis  of  the  garden  kinds,  little 
is  made  to  follow  technical  botanical  divisions. 


UJ9.  Capsule  and  aeeds  of 
Corn-cockle  (X 
Showing  axile  plaerata. 
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Some  of  the  species  of  Lychnis  are  amongst  the  best 
known  of  old-fashioned  flowers,  as  the  Mullein  Pink, 
Maltese  Cross  and  1  tag  (fed  Robin.  These  are  essentially 
flower-garden  subjects.  Others,  as  L.  alpina,  are  bet* 
ter  kuown  as  border  or  rockwork  plants.  All  species 
are  easily  grown  from  seeds,  the  biennials  and  peren- 
nials blooming  the  second  year.  The  perennials  are 
often  propuk'uted  by  division. 


6.  7. 
alba, ». 
alpina,  4. 
Chalcedonies,  2. 
Ooali  rose.  7. 
Coronarla,  D. 
rnrrinala,  12. 
dloiea,  8. 
dxuma,  8. 


1.  S. 


elecans,  10. 
fimlirUla,  7. 
Flos-eucull.  11, 
Plot  Jovks.  a. 
fulgt-ii.,  3,  12. 
Glthagn.  1. 
ur,iH<li/tora,  12, 
1 1  :ukt,'<nna,  13. 
oculata,  7. 
pienUalma,  II. 


semperflorent,  11. 
Senno,  M. 
Hieboldll,  12. 
Silene,  7. 
•IM-clota,  12. 
splrndeus.  10. 
Bwteiea,  4. 
lonnloM,  5. 
rrtprrtilXA,  9, 
Vlscaria.  7,  10. 


A.  Calyx  lobtt  long  and  leafy:  petal*  not  erou-ned. 

1.  Qi thane,  Scop.  (Agrost/mma  Oilhdgo,  Linn.). 
Cobn-ouckus.  Figs.  1X29-30;  also  825.  An  annua]  weed 
in  wheat-fields,  and  difficult  to  eradicate  because  the 
seeds  are  not  readily  screened  from  the  wheat  in  the 
th resher  or  fannlng-mlll :  plant  strict,  2-3  ft.  tall,  white- 
hairy:  Ivs.  nearly  linear:  fls.long-peduncled,  red-purple 

and  showy,  the  obovate 
entire  petal  limbs  ex- 
ceeded by  the  narrow 
calyx  lobes— these  lobes 
t  si  ling  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe.  Eu.  —  Rarely  cnlt. 
in  old  gardens. 

AA.  Calyx  Inbee  not  pro- 
long tii  and  leafy: 
petals  usually 
erotrned. 

b.  Fls.  1  in.  or  let* 
across,  in  dense,  ter- 
minal cyme*  or  um- 
be  I  la  te  heads . 
(Form*  of  If  a.  It 
may  be  sought  here.) 

2.  Chsked6nica,  Linn. 
Maltese  Cuoss.  Jam'- 
sauoi  Cross.  Scarlet 
Lightning.    Fig.  1331. 
Perennial  2-3  ft.  tall, 
usually  loose  b airy,  the 
stems  simple  or  nearly 
so:  Ivk.  oblong  or  cor- 
r  lower  of  the  Corn-cockle  dute-lanceolate,  clasping 
(Lychnis  Glthago)  in  bud.     (upper  ones  often  nar- 
Natural  slie.  row  and  tapering  I .  short- 

pointed,  hairy:  An.  1  in. 
long,  with  narrow  upward-enlarging  ribbed  calyx 
and  spreading,  obcordate  notched  limb.  June.  B.M.2.17. 
—  Probably  Japanese,  but  long  in  cult.,  and  one  of  the 
b«st  Of  all  old-fashioned  flowers.  The  fls.  are  usually 
brick-red  to  scarlet,  but  there  are  varieties  with  rose- 
colored,  flesh-colored  and  white  blossoms;  al«o  with 
double  fls.  The  arrangement  of  the  petal-limbs  sug- 
gests the  Maltese  cross,  hence  one  of  tho  common 
names.  Rarely  persists  for  a  time  as  a  weed. 

3.  Mlgena,  Fischer  (not  Bort.).  An  erect-stemmed 
perennial,  hairy:  Ivs.  ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  roughlsb, 
tapering  below  but  scarcely  petloled :  fls.  few,  in  a  rather 
dense  terminal  cluster,  bright  scarlet,  each  petal  divided 
Into  two  broad  lobes,  on  the  outer  side  of  which  are  two 
other  and  very  narrow  lobes,  the  ends  of  the  main  lobes 
slightly  toothed  ;  calyx  oblong  or  orate,  10-ribbed,  with 
erect  teeth.  Siberia,  China,  Japan.  B.M.2104.  U.K. 
6:478.- Perhaps  not  in  cultivation  In  this  country.  The 
plant  that  passes  under  this  name  is  probably  a  form  of 
L.  eoronata.  From  L.  Chalcednniea  It  in  distinguished 
by  lower  stature,  much  larger  fls.,  and  the  well-marked 
aide  teeth  or  lobes  on  the  petals. 

4.  alpina.  Linn.  Glabrous,  tufted,  a  ft.  or  less  tall: 
Ivs.  mostly  at  the  base,  tbicklsh,  linear  or  oblong  :  fls. 
pink,  with  2-lobed  petals  (segments  linear),  and  short, 


broad  ealyx  with  red  teeth.  N.  Asia.,  Eu.,  and  Amer. 
B.M.  394.  L.B.C.  9:881  (as  L.  Sueeiea).- An  attractive 
alpine. 

BB.  Fls.  mostly  larger,  borne 

singly  or  in  loo*r  clusters. 

or  at  lean  the  clusters  not 

all  terminal. 

O.  Plant  white-woolly 
throughout. 
6.  Coronarfa,  Desv.  (Agrtt- 
sUmma  Voronaria,  Linn.  Cor- 
onilria  tomenlosa,  A.  Br.). 
Mullein  Pink.  Dcsty  Mil- 
ler. Rose  Campion.  Fig. 
1332.  Biennial  or  perennial, 
1-2S  ft.  tall,  forking  towards 
the  top  :  Ivs.  oblong,  oblong- 
oval  or  oblong-spatulate,  the 
lower  ones  obtuse  or  nearly 
so,  tapering  to  a  more  or  less 
clasping  base:  fls.  large  (IX 
in.  across) ,  circular  in  outline, 
crimson  or  rose  •  crimson, 
borne  singly  on  the  ends  of 
the  branches;  petals  with  ap- 
pendages at  the  throat;  calyx 
with  filiform  teeth.  Eu.  and 
Asia.  B.M.  24.— A  common 
plant  of  old  gardens,  and 
sometimes  escaped.  The  glow- 
ingfls.  and  white  foliage  make 
it  a  conspicuous  plant.  A  hy- 
brid of  this  and  /.  Flos  Jovis 
la  figured  lnCLC.  III. 2,  p.  101. 

6.  Fids -Jo  vis,  Desv.  Per- 
ennial, 12-18  in.,  making  a 
clump:  Ivs.  In  a  rosette,  also 
caullne,  oval-lanceolate,  more 
or  less  clasping:  fls.  small  (  \  in.  or  less  serosa ) ,  bright 
red  or  rose,  in  a  rather  dense,  umbel-like  cluster.  En. 
B.M.  398  (as  Agrostemma  Flos-Jovis).— Hardy  peren- 
nial, rarely  seen  in  old  gardens. 

cc.  Plant  not  tchite-voolly,  green. 
D.  Petals  l-notched  or  t-cttft.  [  Forms  of  Xo.  It  may  be 
sought  here.) 
E.  Annuals. 

7.  CAll-roea,  Desv.  Rose  or  Heaven.  Fig.  1333.  A 
very  floriferoiis  annual,  12-18  in.,  glabrous:  Ivs.  1 
long-aenminate  and  very  sharp-pointed:  fls.  on 
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stems,  about  an  inch  across,  the  petals  only  sliirbth 
notched,  rose-red,  with  a  linear  bifid  scale  at  the  throat ; 
ealyx  club-shaped.  Mediterranean  region.  B.M.  295  (as 
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A-jrotfemma  Cali-rota).—  A  popular  garden annual,  lov- 
ing the  nun.  There  is  a  white-fid.  form;  also  var.  tim- 
briata,  Hort.,  with  toothed  petals.  The  species  is  known 
alto  aa  Silent  Cali-roMa.  For  an  account  of  the  lead- 
ing garden  forms,  see  Kchder,  M.D.G.  1897,  p.  340. 

Var.  oeulata  (L.  orulAta, 
Rackh.     I'Ur&ria  oenltlla, 

I.  imil.  ),la  a  handsome  form 
with  purple-eyed  tls.  B.R. 
2'J:33.  B.M.4075. 

EC  Uirnnialt  and  per- 
ennials. 

8.  dloica.Linn.  (  L.diurna, 
Sibth.}.  Red  or  Moknino 
Campion.  Coarse,  hairy  and 
usually  somewhat  viscid,  I- 
2  ft.  tall,  forking  above: 
Ivs.  ovate-lanceolate  or  ob- 
long, the  caullne  ones  broad- 
based  or  clasping:  fls.  nor- 
mally red  (varying  to  pink 
and  white),  in  loose,  elon- 
gating or  forking  clusters 
(  or  at  first  single-on  the  ends 
of  the  branches  | ,  opening  in 
the  morning,  not  fragrant, 
more  or  less  di<Pcioux;  calyx 
oblong,  reddish,  not  exceed- 
ing y*  in.  in  length :  fr.  or 
capsulo  large  and  globose, 
wide  -  mouthed,  the  teeth 
recurved.  Eu.  and  Asla.- 
Frequent  In  old  gardens, 
and  also  run  wild  In  waste 
grounds  In  the  eastern 
state*.  There  are  double- 
tid.  forms. 

9.  alba.  Mill.  [L.  vesper- 
linn,  Sibth.).  White  or 
Evening  Campion.  Very 
like  the  last,  and  perhaps 
not  specifically  distinct,  but 
more  viscid  :  lv*.  longer  : 
lis.  usually  white  and  fra- 
grant and  opening  at  even- 
ing; calyx  longer  and  green: 
capsule  ovate  to  conical, 
with  teeth  erect  or  spread- 
ing, not  recurred.  May, 
June.  Eu.  — In  old  gardens 
and  also  escaped.  There  Is 
n  double-fid.  form.  This  and 
the  last  are  easily  grown 
perennials  or  biennials. 

10.  Viscaria.  I. inn.  Ger- 
man CaTohflv.  Interesting 
hsnly  perennial,  G-20  In. 
high,  glabrous,  but  with 
viscid  patches  beneath  the 

II.  -clusters:  Ivs.  long  linear, 
the  lower  ones  tapering  to- 
wards the  base  :  fix.  not 
large,  red,  in  opposite  short- 
Hulked  clusters, which  form 
an     interrupted  glomerate 

reddish,  usually  somewhat 
with  short  teeth.  Ku.,  N. 
A*ia.  G.C.  III.  20: 122.- Sometimes  seen  in  old  gardens, 
and  a  useful  plant  with  a  tufted  habit;  n  mo«t  profuse 
blootner  In  sunny  places.  There  are  forms  with  deep 
red  and  white  Ms.:  also  double-lid.  Var. 
Hort.,  has  rose-pink  (1*.  Var.  elegant,  Hort., 
let  and  white-striped  lis. 

Ul>.  Pttal*  4  lobrtl  i>»  partrd. 
11.  Flos-cnculi,  Linn.  RA<;<i>;u  Hobin.  Cm 
I'i.owkk  (whence  the  Latin  iimne).  Perennial,  slender, 
1-2  ft.  tall,  slightly  roughened,  and  glandular  above: 
root-lvs.  oblanreolate;  stem  lvs.  lance-linear  to  linear 
and  rather  smnll  :  lis.  in  a  loose,  cymose-paniculate 
cluster,  red  or  pink,  the  petal*  cut  into  4  linear  seg- 
ments; calyx  short-oblong,  in  ribbed.    Eu.,  N.  Asia.— 


1333.  Lychnis  Corli 
Natural  fcixe. 

panicle;  calyx  3i  in.  long 
swollen  above  the  tniddk- 


Cotnmon  in  old  gardens  and  also  naturalised  in  part*  of 
the  eastern  country" ■  The  double  form  (red  or  white  l  u 
prized  for  Its  close-packed,  fimbriate  fls.  An  old  tin.* 
and  deserving  favorite,  blooming  profusely  and  for 
most  of  the  season.  Hardy. 

Var.  plenlsslnu,  Hort.  {L.  plenlttima  sempern&reu*. 
Hort.),  is  an  excellent  very  double  form,  bloommr 
from  spring  till  fall,  and  also  forcing  well. 

I>I>tJ.  Pelalt  teeeral  toothtd  or  fimbriate,  hut  not  /ofctf 

12.  ooronata,  Thunb.  ( L.  grnndiflbra,  Jacq. ) .  Peren 
nial,  or  ofU-n  biennial  under  cultivation,  erect,  glabrou, 
Ivs.  oval-elliptic  and  acute,  the  cauline  ones  sessile  or 
nearly  so:  fis.  very  large  (nearly  or  quite  2  in.  across  i, 
the  wide-spreading  petals  sharply  several-toothed  or 
somewhat  laciniate,  brick-red  or  cinnabar,  scattered  or 
in  an  open  panicle.  China,  Japan.  B.M.223.  L.B.t'. 
15:1433.  F.S.  10:979. -Half -hardy  or  tender  perennial, 
growing  1-1 '.j  ft.  high,  mostly  a  spring  and  summer 
bloomer.  Of  this  handsome  plant  there  ar*  various 
forms,  and  to  at  least  some  of  them,  the  name  L.  ful- 
gent is  frequently  applied. 

Var.  ipeclbe*  (L.  tpiridsa,  Carr.  L.  fulgent,  var 
spec, dsn,  Voss).  Usually  not  so  tall,  very  buahy:  Its. 
narrower  and  sharper:  fls.  very  large  and  redder  (usu- 
ally scarlet),  the  petal*  less  toothed  and  indistinctly  2 
notched .  R .  H .  1870-1 : 530. 

Var.  Biebotdll  ( /,.  SUboldii,  Van  Houtte.    L.  HXgem, 
var.  UUOoldii,  Hort. ).    Fls.  large  aud  pu 
lacerate  and  obscurely  2  notched  petals. 

13.  Haageiaa,  I«em.  Hybrid  of  fulgent  and  L 
eoronata,  and  a  good  intermediate,  the  fls.  being  large, 
with  2-notched  petals  and  2  short  side  teeth  or  lobes 
and  dentate  ends  to  the  large  lobes.  It  is  a  hardy  or 
half-hardy  perennial,  12  in.  or  less  high,  in  summer 
producing  large  clusters  of  orange-red,  scarlet  or  crim- 
son rl*.,  which  are  nearly  2  in.  across.  Very  desirable. 
1.11.6:195.   F.S.  22:2322. 

14.  Mono,  Sleb.  &  Zucc.  Erect-growing,  villous  per 
ennial,  with  sessile,  ovate  or  lance-ovate  Ivs.  and  l-"t 
large  lis.  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  deep  carmine  «or 
In  some  forms  with  striped  tls.),  the  petals  deeply  cut 
into  several  divisions  which  are  again  toothed  at  the 
ends.  Jspan.- Little  known  in  this  country. 

L.  H.  B. 

LxXrUM  (Greek,  Lykion,  a  name  given  to  a  Rhamnus 
sferred  by  Llnna?us  to  this  genus).  „* 

shrubs,  with 


Tomato.  Lycoc 

(Seep.  938.) 
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1,  short-petloled,  entire  lvs. ;  the  whitish  Tiolet 
)  funnel  form  and  appear  in  axillary  clus- 
ter* or  solitary,  and  are  followed  by  usually  very  decora- 
tire  berries  of  scarlet  or  red,  rarely  yellow  or  black. 
Mont  of  the  species  are  tender,  but  L.  halimifolium,  L. 
Chinenee,  and  also  L.  Tureomanicvm  mndl/.  Suthenieum 
are  hardy  North.  The  two  first  named  are  especially 
attractive  in  fall,  when  the  long  and  slender  branches 
are  loaded  with  scarlet  or  bright  red  frs.,  which  contrast 
well  with  the  green  foliage.  The  leaves  remain  fresh 
unchanged  in  color  until  they  drop,  after  severe 
The  species  are  well  adapted  for  covering  walls, 
es,  arbors  and  other  trellis  work,  but  are,  perhaps, 
most  beautiful  when  the  branches  are  pendent  from 
rocks  or  from  the  top  of  walls.  They  are  also  used  some- 
times for  hedges,  and  for  warmer  regions  especially 
Ij.  A  frum  may  be  recommended.  It  in  much  used  in 
S.  Africa  for  this  purpose  under  th»  name  of  Caflir 
Thorn.   The  Box  Thorns  grow  in  almost  any  soil  that  Is 

llU'd  ) 


not  too  moist.  They  should  not  be  planted  near  flower 
b*ds  or  similar  places,  where  the  suckers  are  apt  to  be- 
come troublesome.  Prop,  readily  by  hardwood  cuttings 
or  suckers;  also  by  layers  and  seeds.  About  70  species 
distributed  through  the  temperate  and  subtropical  re- 
gions of  both  hemispheres.  Lvs.  mostly  rather  small, 
often  fleshy:  flu.  axillary,  solitary  or  clustered;  calyx 
cmnspanulate,3-5-tootbed;  corolla  funnel  form,  with  usu- 
ally 5-lobed  limb;  stamens  mostly  5:  fr.  a  berry,  with 
few  to  many  needs. 

A.  fyv*.  rather  large  :  corolla  Z-lobed,  dull  purplish..  • 
halimltollum,  Mill.  (L.  rulgare,  Dun.  fl 
Koch ) .  Shrub,  with  long  and  slender,  spiny  or 
branches,  recurving  or  saimentose,  glabrous:  lvs.  cune- 
ate,  narrow,  oblong-lanceolate,  acute  or  obtuse,  grayish 
irrwD,  1V4-2  in.  long:  (Is.  1-4,  long-pedicelled ;  corolla 
1  ■  in.  across,  limb  about  as  long  as  tube;  filaments  hir- 
sute at  the  base:  fr.  oval,  orange-red  or  sometimes  yel- 
low, to  %  in.  long.  May-Sept.  China  to  S.  E.Eu.  Un.31, 
p.  334  and  34,  p.  63.  B.B.  3:138.-  This  species  and  also 
the  following  are  often  confounded  with  L.Europtrum 
and  /,.  Varbarmm,  which  are  chiefly  distinguished  by 

base,  by  the  longer 
They  are  not 


the  filaments  being  glabrous  at  the  base, 
tube  and  by  the  narrower  and  smaller  lvs. 


hardy  North  and  are  rare  la  cultivation,  while  L.  halimi- 
folium  and  the  following  are  hardy. 

Chinenie,  Mill.  Similar  to  the  former,  of  more  vigorous 
growth:  branches  to  12  ft.  long:  lvs.  ovate  to  1 
bright  green,  l>,-3  In. :  fls.  somewhat  larger:  fr.  I 
or  bright  orange-red,  ovate  to  < 
1  in.  loug.  June-Sept, 
fruited  form  is  some- 
times distinguished 
as  var.  megiitocar- 
ptun,  Hort.  |  var.  ma- 
eroedrpum,  Hort). 

XX.     Lr».  tmnll, 
in.  long  or  shorter. 

Chilense,  Bert 
Shrub,  with  slender, 
often  procumbent 
and  mostly  spineless 
branches:  lvs.  cune- 
ate  at  base,  oblong, 
glandular  •  pubescent 
on  both  sides,  grayish 
green,  h-%  In.  long: 
tls.  usually  solitary; 
pedicels  longer  than 
the  5-lobed,  whitish 
pubescent  calyx;  co- 
rollaabout  Juin.  long, 
pubescent  aud  yel- 
lowish outside,  limb 
5-lobed,  purplish 
within,  about  as  long 
as  tube:  fr.  orange- 
red.  .luly-Oct.  Chile. 
-The  grayish  color 
and  glandular  pubes- 
cence gives  the  foli- 
age n  fronted  appear- 
ance. Int.  liKM)  by 
Francesch  I ,  Santa 
Hnrbara,  Calif. 

Bichii,  Gray.  Shrub,  with  slender  spiny  branches.: 
)vm.  short-petloled,  cuneate,  obovate,  obtuse,  glabrous 
or  minutely  puberulous  when  young,  about  K  in.  long: 
Hi.  usually  2-3;  calyx  as  long  as  pedicels,  with  elongated 
teeth;  corolla  %  in.  long,  tube  longer  than  4-lobed  limb: 
fr.  globular,  bright  red,  Viin.  across.  May-Sept.  S.Calif. 

horridum,  Thunb.  Erect,  spiny,  much-branched  shrnb, 
to  3  ft.,  glabrous:  lvs.  sessile,  spatulate,  glabrous, 
about  V«  in.  long  :  fls.  short-podleelled,  small,  whitish, 
with  rather  slender  tube  and  3-4-lobed  limb.  8.  Afr.- 
As  I  have  seen  no  specimens  of  the  plant  in  trade  under 
this  name,  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  Is  the  true  L.  horri- 
dum of  Thnnberg  described  above,  or  perhaps  L.  A  frum, 
which  is  much  used  In  8.  Africa  for  hedges;  the  latter 
Is  easily  distinguished  by  its  large  purple  fls. 

Alrum.  I.inn.  I'pright,  rigid,  spiny ;  lvs.  linear-spat ulatc. 
small:  tli  solitary,  tulmlar.  with  short  limli.  purple.  1  in.  long. 
Sand  S.Afr.  H.R.  S::i">l.  S.n  F.»  t.  II.  t  ■.Sit .—  L.  Barbanim. 
Linn.  Spiny  or  unarmed  slender  shnsti.  Similar  to  1..  hallmi- 
fulinmi  rl ■ .  3—0 :  tube  inside  and  filaments  at  luisc  glabrous,  tulm 
longer  than  limb.  N.  Afr.—  /..  Kuro/Mrum.  Linn.  {It.  Mediter- 
raneans. Dim.).  Spiny  shrub,  with  spreading  branches:  lvs. 
spatnlate,  thickUh:  sis.  short pedicel  l»"d.  with  the  slender  tube 
much  longerthan  limb.  Medlter.  region.—  L.  furhMioidrs.  H  HK. 
-  -  iochnmia  furhstoides.—  L.  oratum,  Imn.  (  L.  rhomblfolium, 
I'ipp  ).  Allied  to  L. Chinpnse.  Lvs.  rhombic-ovate:  fr.  oblong, 
large.  witheoneaveaix'X  ■  )><lllidum,  Miers.  Spiny  spreading 
stirul).  to  .1  ft  :  lvs  spatiilnte.  glaucous.  1-2  In.  long:  sis.  pedi 
celled,  pale  gre*ni»h  ptsrple.  funnclform,  almost  1  In.  long:  fr. 
glnlmlar,  bright  red.  Ariz,  and  i'tnh  to  Mexico.  OK.  1:311. 
Has  proved  hardy  in  the  Arnold  ArU.retum.—  Kulheninim, 
Mitrr.  I'pright  spiny  shrub:  lvs  linear,  small. thick:  lis. small, 
with  rather  long  tilt*:  fr.  globular,  black.  —  /,.  Turconutnicum, 
Turr/.  Slender  spiny  shrub,  allied  to  L.  halimifoliusn :  lvs.  and 
fls.  smaller.  tnl>e  more  slender  and  longer:  fr  glotiular.  Turke- 
stan. N.  China. —  L-  tul-gl'ibotum.  Ihin  Alticd  to  L.  haliinl- 
■»»  spiny:  lva.  smaller:  fr  siiliglo- 
8.  Europe.  ALFRED  RgHDEB. 

LYCOPfiHSICUM  I  wolf  pearh ;  probably  an  allusion  to 
it*  inferiority  as  compared  with  the  peach).  Nolandeect. 
Tomato.  Perhaps  nearly  a  do*en  herbs  of  the  western 
side  of  S.  America,  two  of  which  are  in  common  cultlva- 
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1,  l.yenpertieum  eteulentum,  var. 
grnndilolium. 
2,  var.  rulgare;  3,  cross  of  the  two. 
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1337.  The  Currant  Tomato,— 
Lycopersicum  pimpincllifolium. 

lion  f.»r  tln-ir  fruits.   FN.  small,  yellow. 
<~l  nearly  rotate  when  in  full  bloom,  in  shot  t 

K     '    ■-/    superaxillary  racemes:  sitjinu-nx    tm  to 

about  the  single  style  :  ovary  'J  lonili  tl  in 
Ihe  non-amelioriilt'd  forms,  becoming  u 
rteshy,  many-si  i  il<  >l  lu  rry  :  foliage  irregu- 
larly or  inlerruptt  <ilv  p:un:il.  .  runk-smell- 
itiir :  plant  usually  pubescent,  ttraggliug. 
In  native  conditions,  Tomatoes  are  probably  perennial, 
but  in  domestication  they  are  treated  as  if  annual.  Ten- 
der to  frost.  See  fumiiM. 

Mculentum.  Mill.  Common  Tomato.  Pig.  1334.  Plant 
spreading,  with  grayish  green,  mostly  eonduplicatc 
("curled")  leaves  and  slender,  ascending  shoots:  Ivs. 
pinnate,  with  small,  nearly  entire  leaflets  interposed,  the 
main  leaflets  notched  or  even  lobed  towards  the  base: 
fls.  in  a  short  raceme  of  4-o:  fr.  nieditim  to  small,  flat- 
tened endwise  and  furrowed  on  the  sides.  —  In  cultiva- 
tion for  more  than  3lN)  years.  T»  i  hundred  years  ago 
red  and  yellow  varieties  were  known.  The  great  evolu- 
tion of  the  Tomato  did  not  take  place  until  this  century, 
giving  rise  to  the  garden  race. 

Var.  TUlgare,  Itailey.  Fig.  1336.  No.  2.  This  is  theeom- 
mou  garde u  Tomuto  of  North  America,  distinguished 
by  very  heavy  growth,  greener  foliage,  much  larger 
and  plane  Ivs.,  the  comparative  absence  of  stiffish  as- 
cending shoots  I  in  the  mature  plant  t,  few  fls.,  and 
larger,  "smoother"  (i.  e.,  not  furrowed)  fr.,  which  lias 
numerous  locules  or  cells.— There  is  every  reason  for 
believing  that  the  original  Tomato  had  a  2-loculed 
(2-celled )  fruit,  but  thu  course  of  amelioration  has  mul- 
tiplied the  locules;  it  has  aNo  modified  the  foliage  and 
the  stature  of  the  plant  (see  "Survival  of  the  Unlike," 
Essays  4  and  30). 

Var.  cerasiforcne.  Hort.  (A.  crrnsitArme,  Dunal). 
Cherry  Tomato.  Still  grown  for  its  little  globular  fits 
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(In  red  and  yellow),  which  are  often  2- locale- ) : 
plant  lesa  large  and  dense-foliaged,  the  lr* 
araaller,  grayer:  growth  more  erect.  —  Probably 
a  very  close  approach  to  the  wild  plant.  Pruiu 
used  for  pickles  and  conserves. 

Var.  pyri!6nne,  Hort.  (L.  pyrif6rme,  Donat  i 
Pkak  and  Pt.t'M  Tomato.    Differs  from  the  last 
only  in  having  pear-shaped  or  oblong  f  ruit*.  - 
Probably  occurs  wild  In  very  nearly  the  form  seen 
in  old  gardens. 

Var.  vaiidam.  Bailey.  Uprjoht  Tomato.  Fie. 
1335.  A  remarkable  cultural  form,  of  low.  stiS. 
erect  growth,  and  small,  condensed,  curled  Ivs.  - 
Originated  as  a  chance  seedling  in  Prance  about 
50  years  ago.    Looks  like  a  potato  plant. 

Var.gTandifdlinm, Bailey.  Large-leap Tomato 
Lvs.  very  large,  plane,  the  If  Is.  fe-*  (about  2 
pairs)  and  large,  with  margins  entire  or  very 
nearly  so,  and  secondary  lft».  usually  noue.  — Of  s«-»-il 
ling  origin  about  30  years  ago.  The  Mikado  and  Potato 
I<eaf  are  the  leading  varieties  at  present.  In  very 
young  plants,  the  leaves  are  osually  entire.  This  rm<-.- 
Las  produced  crosses  of  commercial  value  with  var.  m,'- 
f/.irc.  In  Pig.  13:10.  No.  2  is  a  leaf  of  var.  rulgare.  No.  I 
is  var.  3r.iM.1if01iNw.and  No. 3  is  a  leaf  of  a  hand-madr 
cross  between  tbe  two. 

pimpinelllfdlittm.  Dunal  {L.  meemigenim  and  mrem, 
fiirmt,  Lange.  Solanum  rare «it/7.x-T4«».  Vllni.,nut  iKinal 
Ct  KKANT  Tomato.    Pig.  1337.    Plant  weaker,  very  dif- 
fuse and  twiggy,  scarcely  pubescent  :   Ivs.  with  sntal) 
ovate,  nearly  entire  Ifts.,  and  very  small  secondary  Ifts. 
racemes  elongating,  distichous,  bearing  10— to  smaJI. 
currant -like,   red    berries.     S.  Anier.  —  Grown   as  a 
curiosity  and  for  ornament.  The  plant  makes  an  nnl 
lent  summercover  for  brush  or  rubbish  piles.  The  fruits 
are  edible,  but  are  too  small  for  domestic  u«e.  H'>* 
ever,  it  has  been  introduced  as  a  garden  vegetable  ui 
the  name  of  German  Raisin  Tomato.  It  hybridizes  t 
L.  eteulentum  (see  Fig.  133H>. 

The  other  species  of  Lycopersicum  are  unknown  iti 
cull.    Some  of  them  are  very  like  aboriginal  forms  of 
L.  rsrtilrntum,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  »uf 
nVieritly  distinct  to  lie  worth  keeping  as  species.  Pir 
lures  of  other  I.ycopersieums  will  be  found  in  Essay  4. 
"Survival  of  the  Tnlike."  ^  |j_  rj. 

LYCOPODIUM  (Greek,  tralf-tool).  Lympvdi&>--< 
I'i.i  b-mosk.  Ground-pink.  KfNSiN<i-Pisc.  A  genus  i.f 
fern  allies,  with  erect  or  trailing  stems,  narrow  |v«  . 
arranged  in  4  to  many  ranks,  and  bearing  spores  in 
sporangia,  located  either  in  the  axils  of  ordinary  lv«. 
(Fig.  133i»)  or  in  the  axils  of  modified  lvs.  clustered  in 
spikes  |  Fig.  13401.  About  100  species  are  known.  Com- 
monly used  for  holiday  decorations.  The  spores  of 
some  species  form  the  officinal  Lycopodiuni  powdrr 
The  plants  which  florists  grow  as  Lycopodiums  are 
Selaginellas  (which  seel. 

A.   /.t  ».  mnnymHktd. 
B.   Sporangia  hi  the  axil*  of  unnltertd  Ir*. 

SelagO.  Linn.    Stems  erect,  3-9    in.  long, 
omoualy  branched  :    lvs.  ascending,  hollow  at 
glossv  green,  not  reflexed.  Northern 
ally  iu  high  altitudes. 

lnclduJum  Mlcbx  Is 
has  lvs.  wide  In  the'mlddlo  and 

aquarrorum,  Forst.  Stems  pendulous,  1-2  ft.  long,  2-3 
times  dichotnmously  branched:  lv*.  firm,  dark  greea. 
spreading,  %-!«  in.  long:  sporangia  in  the  axils  of  re- 
duced lvs.,  forming  a  spike.  Past  Indies. 

UB.  Sporangia  aggregated  in  terminal  ipikti. 
<\  Sltms  penduloHt:  lit.  acute. 
Phlegmaria,  Linn.    Stems  K-2  ft.  long,  dichotn- 
mously forked:  lvs.  in.  long,  ovate:  spikes 
lax,  3-0  in.  or  more  long.  Tropics  of  Old  World. 

cc.  Stems  erert,  trre-form. 
cernuum,  I, inn.    Stems  erect,  reaching  3—1  ft 
piously  branched :  lvs.  crowded,  linear:  spikes 
h~*i  u.  long,  curved  downward.  Tropics  of  both 
spheres,  occasionally  in  our  golf  states. 


co- 
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obscaram.  Linn.  {L.  dendroldtum,  Mlehx.  L.  Ja- 
boWmm, Tbunh. ) .  Stems 6-12  In.  high,  much  .branched : 
Ivs.  loose,  erect:  spikes  erect,  K-lHIn.  Ionic.  Tem- 
i  N.  Am«r.  to  Japan. -The  comtnon  (iround  Pine. 


ccc. 


(main  oh**)  vide -trailing,  «ri7*  erect 
branches. 


annotlnua.  Linn.  Stems  trailing,  often  several  feet 
long,  with  numerous  ascending  branches  6-8  in.  hiich, 
which  bear  sessile,  solitary  spikes.  Arctic  and  north 
temperate  tones  of  both  hemispheres. 

elsTatmn,  Linn.  Main  stem  trailing  to  the  length  of 
■everal  feet,  usually  much  branched:  spikes  1—1  on  an 
elongated  peduncle.  Arctic  arid  north  tumperate  regions 
of  both  hemispheres. -The  common  Club-;* 


Zttj.  4-ranktd,  on  fan-like  brunches. 

,  Linn.  Fig.  1340.  Stems  trailing  on  the 
of  the  ground:  branches  spreading  out  In  a 
horixontal  plane:  Ivs.  of  the  under  side  of  stems  re- 
1  to  slender,  spreading,  cuspidate  spleen :  first  and 
1  forksof  peduncles  approximate.  Northern  hemi- 
sphere.-/,. Chama-ejtparUiun,  R.  Br.,  Is  an  allied  spe- 
cies, with  stems  growing  underground. 

L.  M.  Underwood. 

LTCORIS  (named after  anereid  in  Oreek  mythology). 
Amaryllidacr*.  A  genus  of  5  species  of  remarkable 
bulbs  from  Chins  and  Japan,  with  large,  (-parted  flow- 
ers. Four  species  are  In  cultivation,  two  of  which  are 
hardy  In  New  England.  Two  bloom  in  summer  and  two 
ia  early  autumn.  Two  bare  red  lis.,  one  has  lilac  or 
purple  8*.,  one  yellow  or  orange.  Three  have  the  peri- 
anth segments  more  or  less  recurved  and  fluted  or 
crisped  at  the  margin.  In  all  cases  the  lis.  appear  with- 
out foliage,  being  borne  on  a  scape  1-3  ft.  long,  in  urn- 
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bels  of  4-12  fls.  each  3-4  in.  across.  The  white  filaments 
aud  yellow  anthers  are  conspicuous  features.  The  leaves 
make  their  growth,  die  down,  and  after  a  long  rest  the 
bulbs  send  up  flower-stalks  alone.  These  plants  are 
highly  esteemed  in  China  and  Japan,  and  bnlbs  are  con- 
stantly being  sent  to  the  western  world,  but  with  us* 
they  seem  to  be  wayward  and  uncertain,  particularly  as 
to  the  time  of  blooming.  Lycori$  a  urea  reverses  the 
euHtom  of  nature.  It  rests  In  the  wet  season  and  flowers 
in  the  dry  season.  How  the  bulbs  can  remain  dormant 
during  the  early  Chinese  summer,  with  the  thermometer 
at  83°  in  the  shnde  and  a  yearly  rainfall  of  100  inches,  is 
a  mystery.  Botanically  this  genus  is  placed  next  to 
Hippeitstrum,  an  American  genus,  in  which  the  seeds  are 
numerous  in  a  locule,  and  usually  flat,  while  In  Lycorfs 
they  are  few  In  a  locule  and  turgid.  Hortieulturally  Lyco- 
ris  is  most  nearly  compnrable  to  Nerlne,  but  the  seeds 
of  the  former  are  black  and  of  the  latter  green.  Baker, 
Handbook  of  the  Amaryllidea?,  18t>8. 

A.  Blooming  in  July  and  Angutt. 
B.  Fit.  dull  rtd. 
sanguine*.  Maxim.  Bulb  ovoid,  1  In.  lndlam.;  neck 
1-2  in.  long:  lvs.  linear:  stamens  shorter  than  the 
perianth  segments.  Japan.— The  only  species  with  seg- 
ments neither  wavy  nor  reflexed.  Baker  says  the  fls.  are 
bright  red.  The  Yokohoma  Nursery  Co.  is  probably 
mistaken  in  giving  the  blooming  period  as  May  and 
June.  They  also  advertise  var.  alba.  J.  N.  Gerard  says 
tbe  Ivs.  of  this  and  the  next  appear  In  March ;  also  that 
the  fls.  of  L.  tanguinra  are  dull  brownish  red. 

bb.  Fit.  rosy  lilac. 
squamlgero,  Maxim.  {Amar^llit  Bdllii,  Hort.,  at 
least  In  part).  Fig.  1341.  Bulb  globose:  Ivs.  produced 
In  spring,  9-12  lines  wide :  fls.  rosy  lilac,  banded  yellow. 
Japan.  B.M.  7547.  G.C.  III.  21:137.  G.F.  3:177.— The 
only  fragrant  kind.  Var.  purpurea,  Hort,  introduced 
about  le*«8.  This  species  is  hardy  in  New  England. 

aa.   Blooming  from 
Stpt.-Xov. 
B.    Fl*.  orange-eolortd. 

Herb.  [N*r\n* 
Bury ) .  Golden 
Spider  Lily.  Bulb 2  in. 
In  diara.:  Ivs.  sword- 
shaped,  6-9  lines  wide, 
s,  produced  In 


1339.  Lyco  podium 
lucid  ulum. 
Common  in  eonl 
wxmmU.  Sporancm 
in  the  axils  of  foil 
nto  I  «aves. 


Lyco  podium 
Datum, 
lien  nf  dry  banks.  Spor- 
Aiifc'is  In  spikes. 


May.  China.  B.M.  409  and  B.R.  8:611  (as  Amarylli* 
aurta).  G.C.I1I.  17:263and  18:545.  On.  47:997.  — Baker 
says  it  blooms  in  Aug.  and  has  bright  yellow  fls.,  but 
all  the  colored  plates  show  orange-colored  fls. 
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nn.  Ft*,  hriijht  r<</. 

radlata,  Herb.  ( .Ver'ni*  «/<it>omiV<i,  Miq.l.  Bui))  glo- 
bose, I  !i  in.  dinm. ;  nek  short:  Ivs.  produced  til  win- 
ter, linear:  stamens  imiL'li  hmger  than  the  perianth  seg- 
ments. China  niul  Japan.  U.K.  7:~'>G  (an  AmnryUix  >n- 
ifi'fi/'i).  A  O.  L*:21L— The  perianth  segments  are  more 
recurved  than  in  any  other  species.  The  tube  ia  very 
short,  while,  in  nil  tht)  other  kinds  litre  described  it  is 
in.  long,  w,  M. 

l.yrnris  tutrr<-i  has  been  cultivated  for  limnv  yearn  in 
American  gardens,  though  it  is  tint  n  nirunmii  plant. 
Lately,  with  luri;e  inij.ortut ions  of  /,.  t •o/ir,/„.  the  in- 
terest in  the  genus  bus  widened.  Theso  species  have 
the  hiuiiHorner  flowers,  mid  tir» preferably  cultivated  un- 
der glass,  though  lli<-  bulb*  are  probably  "hardy  in  warm, 
protected  border*:  lit  least  they  l.:iv.;  more  than  once 


been  f.r"ieii  i:i  puts  »t  I. !  i .' iihi'1  li ,  N  .  without  ap- 
parent liarm.  In  it-*  huhil.it  in  China,  A.  muivi  r<-> t ■«  in 
tht>  wet  *' hsoii.  [i ml  tlio  1 1 1 r > - C  Mii'n">»  in  culture  has 
been  found  iu  growing  n  In  u  wurtuhoii-.c,  taking  care 
1.)  cultivate  (tie  foliage  nml  r-st.  the  bulbs  in  «nrmtli 
•t  T  i .  i  tmii-t  earth.  'I'h  e  Ml!  M  i-  Ii.'llll  direction*  maybe 
full-wed  fur  /,.  rudWrt.  A<  with  nil  bulbs,  a  vigorous 
cvuvth  of  foliage  is  es-ential  to  the  future  appeat-w<ee 
i.f  llowefi-  /..  ».;i/.i  i/>  <■;■  ;  ii  and  A.  .vi  irtin  •  i  r  o  are  per- 
t'-rtly  hardv,  tli'  ir  l>  :ivi  :i]i;ie:ir  in  March,  tnntui'e 
mii< I  <l  i^uppeai .  The  doners  come  in  the  nature  of  ix 
surprise  in  July  and  August.  The  former  species  ha*  a 
columnar  scape  2-3  ft.  tall  and  a  cluster  of  large,  sena- 
ry Ills-like  flowers,  of  a  bright  rosy  purple,  rather  attrac- 
tive in  the  back  row  of  a  garden,  but  not  of  first  rank. 
L.  tanguinta  baa  a  scape  1^-2  ft.,  with  small  orange- 
red  flowers,  dull  and  curious  rather  than  striking.  The 
two  former  species  have  the  beauty  of  the  Nerlnes,  but 
the  two  latter  have  none  of  this  resemblance. 

J.  N.  Gerard. 
LYOODIUM  (Greek,  twining).  Schizir&ctrr.  Climb- 
iso  Ferns.  A  genus  oftwinlug  ferns,  with  the  sporangia 
borne  singly  under  overlapping  scales  on  the  under  sur- 
f  iice  of  reduced  portions  of  the  leaf.  Some  110  species  are 
known  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Korcult.,  see  Feme. 

A.  Sttril*  pinnule*  palmate.  (Native  species.) 
palraatum,  8w.  Hartford  Fers.  L vs.  2  ft.  or  more 
high,  twining,  bearing  pairs  of  cordate-palmate  pinnules 
1  S-2  in.  long,  on  short  petioles;  fertile  pinnules  3-4- 
pinnatifld,  with  the  ultimate  divisions  linear.  Mass.  to 
Fla.  and  Tenn.  —  Requires  light,  moist  soil  and  partial 
shade. 

AA.  Sterile  pinnule*  pinnate.  (Exotic  glasshouse 
species. ) 

scandens.  8w.  Pinnules  4-8  In.  long,  2-1  In.  broad, 
with  a  terminal  segment  and  4  or  5  on  each  side,  which 
nre  simple  and  usually  ovate.  India  and  China.  — Most 
of  the  American  material  cultivated  under  this  name  be- 
longs to  the  next  species. 

Jap6nicum,  Sw.  Pinnules  4-fl  in.  long,  nearly  aa  wide, 
deltoid,  with  a  pinnatitld  terminal  segment  and  2  or  3 
lateral  ones  on  earn  side,  all  unequal  and  the  lowest 
long-stalked  and  pinnate  in  the  lower  part.  Japan  and 
the  Cast  Indies. -The  common  species  in  cultivation. 

L.  M.  Ckdxrwood. 


LYON,  THE0DATU8  TIMOTHY  (Plate  X),pom«lo- 
Klst.  was  born  In  Lima,  N.  Y.,  Jnnuory  12,  idls.  std 
died  in  South  Haven,  Mich.,  February  6,  1900.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  furmer.  His  school  golujr  was  very  liiuiieil. 
In  I.h-J«.  his  parents  went  to  the  territory  of  Miebi|fiu. 
where  ho  was  employed  in  many  pioneer  pursutf,  »•» 
fsrniiiiK.  lumber  making,  post  boy.  tanner,  merchant. 
Mo  became  more  und  more  interested  in  farming,  anl  in 
1^11  Rtarteil  ■>  nursery  on  the  farm  at  Plymouth,  Micb. 
He  collected  varieties  from  the  local  orchards,  and  found 
their  niinies  intieh  confused.  His  interest  was  rt»l 
lenged,  and  gradually  he  became  absorbed  in  astti"lyof 
pomology,  which  in  that  day  meant  mostly  knowledt* 
of  varieties.  Articles  on  the  varieties  of  Michigan  ap- 
ples in  the ''Michigan  Farmer"  attracted  the  attention 
"f  <  'hnrles  Downing,  anil  a  correspondence  ami  exchtoge 
of  varieties  resulted.  His  nnme  appears  in  the  li»t  <f 
eorrespondeurs  in  the  revised  editions  of  Duwnior  s 
"Fruits  and  Fruit  Tr«.-es."  For  some  years,  Mr.  L>-ti 
was  president  of  a  railway  company.  In  I«T4.  be  rnoir-.i 
to  the  "fruit  belt  "of  southwestern  Michigan,  where  he 
became  president  of  the  Michigan  Lake  Shore  Nursery 
Association,  ami  where  he  lived  until  his  death.  Tie 
nursery  association  was  not  successful  financially.  In 
lWH,  Mr.  Lyon  wrole  a  full  Hl'J  pp.  I  and  careful  "Ei'- 
t<>ry  of  Mieiiignn  Horticulture."' which  was  published  m 
'the  seventeenth  report  of  the  State  HortirulturaJ  .S«-  ;- 
ety.  a  society  of  which  lie  was  president  from  lls-i  to 
IS'.'l.  and  botmrary  president  until  hi*  death.  In 
he  took  charge  of  the  South  Haveu  sub-station  of  the 
Michigan  Kvperiment  Station;  an<l  here,  with  bis  fmiu 
nml  trees,  |,e  lived  quietly  and  happily  to  the  last. 

Mr.  I. yon  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  older  gvneratioa 
of  penologists.  Like  his  colleagues,  be  was  sn  expert 
on  varieties.  He  was  one  of  that  sacred  company  wnira 
placed  accuracy  and  cuutionsness  before  every  con- 
sideration of  ambition  or  persons!  gain.  His  frieteU 
kri-w  that  he  hod  not  the  temper  of  a  commercial  mmi. 
At  ..ne  time  it  was  said  of  hitn  that  he  was  the  nv>-t 
critical  and  accurate  of  American  penologist «.  The 
fruit  lists  of  the  Michigan  Horticultural  Society,  his 
labors  in  revision  of  nomenclature  for  the  Amiti-ia 
I'.imologicnl  Society,  and  his  various  holletins  of  ti  e 
.Michigan  Lxperiment  Station,  show  lits  keen  jtji!grr  . .n! 
of  varieties.  Personally,  he  was  retired,  modest,  caut.oc* 
iu  speech,  generous,  simple  in  habit  and  manner. 

LYONIA  (after  John  I.von.  who  introduced  many 
American  plants  into  England,  died  before  1818  in  Ashe- 
vllle,  N.  C. ).  Syn.,  Xoli*ma.  Krtr&cta.  Ornamental 
evergreen  or  deciduoua  shrubs,  with  alternate  short 
petioled  Iva.,  and  small  white  fls.  in  clusters,  usually 
forming  terminal  racemes  or  panicles.  Only  the  deeid- 
uous  L.  liguttrina  is  hardy  North,  but  la  less  desirable 
than  other  hardy  species  of  allied  genera.  It  prefers 
moist,  peaty  soil,  while  the  evergreen  tender  L.  ferrn- 
ginta  thrives  best  in  a  sandy,  well-drained  soil.  Cult, 
and  prop,  like  LencothoS  and  Pieria.  About  10  aperies 
In  E.  N.  Amer..  W.  Indies  and  Mexico.  Allied  to  Pieri* 
and  often  Included  under  Andromeda.  Calyx  lobes  4-5, 
valvate;  corolla  globular  or  nrceolate.  pubescent;  sta- 
mensH-10:  capsules  4-5  valved,  with  ribs  at  the  sutures; 
seeds  numerous. 

lignstrlna,  Muhl.  {Andrtrntda  ponieulAtn.  Ait 
L.  paniculdta.  Nutt.).  Deciduous,  much-branched' 
shrub,  to  10  ft. :  Ivg.  obovate  to  oblong-lanceolate,  entire 
or  obscurely  serrate,  pubescent  beneath,  1-2  in.  long: 
fls.  In  leafless  racemea,  forming  terminal  panicles;  co- 
rolla globose,  whitish,  one-sixth  in.  lone.  May-July. 
Canada  to  Fla.,  west  to  Tenn.  and  Ark.  B.B.  2:570. 

feiTUflnea,  Nutt.  (Andrimtda  ferrugtnra,  WalO. 
Evergreen  shrub  or  small  tree:  Ivs.  euneate,  oborate  t« 
oblong,  with  revoluta  margin,  scurfy  when  unfoldiac. 
especially  below,  1-2  in.  long :  fls.  nodding,  globular, 
white,  in  clusters  Ln  the  axils  of  the  upper  Ivs.  Feb.. 
March.  S.  C.  to  Fla.  8.8.5:234.  L. B.C.  5:430. -Hand 
some  evergreen  shrub,  but  rarely  cult.,  hardy  only 
South.  Var.  arborescent,  Michx.  {Andrimtda  rigid*. 
Pursh).  Of  vigorous  growth,  mors  rigid  and  with 
crowded  Ivs..  growing  into  a  small  tree.  Var  tratices*. 
Michx.  (^.r*om5o»efd/M,Nouv.Duh.).  Shrubby:  It*. 
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LTOHOTHAMHUB  ( Lyon'*  $hrub;  named  for  W.  S. 
Lyon,  who  tent  specimen*  to  Ana  Gray  from  Santa  Cata- 
Itna  Island,  California).  &3iifragacetr.  A  monotypic 
genus  confined  to  the  islands  of  tbe  Santa  Barbara 
channel,  and  represented  by  two  forms,  —  L.  floribundus 
aa  described  by  Gray,  and  L.  asplenitolius  aa  described 
by  Greene.  Tbcse  forms  differ  only  in  the  structure  of 
tbe  Ivs.,  as  tbe  species  is  dimorphic.  Locally  tbe  ire*  is 
known  aa  iron  wood.  It  is  rather  plentiful  in  Santa 
Crux  Island,  attaining  40  and  50  ft.  in  height.  It  is  less 
frequent  and  more  dwarfed  in  other  islands  of  the  group. 

Fls.  hermaphrodite;  calyx  1-3-braeteoled;  tube  hemi- 
apherical;  lobes  5;  disk  lanate;  petals  5,  orbiculate,  im- 
bricate in  the  bud;  stamens  15,  inserted  with  the  petals 
on  the  margin  of  the  disk:  carpels  'J,  free:  ovules  4: 
stigma  subcapitate. 

floribondu,  Gray.  Lvs.  opposite,  lanceolate,  petiolate, 
subentire,  oleander-shaped:  fls.  white,  very  numerous  in 
•  large,  flatfish,  terminal  cyme.  — Highly  praised  for  out- 
door culture  and  for  pots.  The  clusters  are  4-5  in.  across. 
The  form  aspleniloliua  has  pinnate  lvs.  with  pinna?  cut 
to  the  rib.  F.  Francbschi. 

LYBICHlTUM  (Greek,  a  loose  or  fret  cloak;  probably 
referring  to  the  spatbe).  Also  written  £y«irftifoti. 
A  race*.  A  genua  of  on*  species,  a  plant  resembling 
f  ha  skunk  cabbage,  offered  in  1692  by  Oregon  dealers. 
Nearly  stemless  swamp  herb  with  large  lvs.  from  a 
thick,  horixontal  rootstock;  spathn  sheathing  at  base, 
with  a  broad  colored  lamina  or  none,  at  first  enveloping 
the  cylindrical  spadlx,  which  becomes  long-exserted 
upon  a  stout  peduncle:  fls.  perfect,  crowding  and  cover- 
ing tbe  spadix  ;  perianth  4-lobed  ;  stamens  4  :  ovary 
2 -celled,  2-ovuled:  ovules  horixontal,  orthotropous. 

CamUchateenae,  Scbott.  Lvs.  1-2%  ft.  long,  3-10  In. 
wide,  oblong-lanceolate.  May,  June.  E.  Siberia,  Japan. 
Ore.,  Calif. 

LYBILOMA  is  a  small  leguminous  genus  allied  to 
Acacia,  but  not  in  cultivation.  They  are  tender  trees 
and  shrubs, with  flowers  in  headsor  in  cylindrical  spikes. 
The  pods  are  straight  and  flat,  and  the  valves  open 
■way  from  the  persistent  sutures.  Some  of  these  plants 
are  often  called  Acacias.  Thus  A.  Aeapulcensls  =  L. 
Acapnlcensis,  Benth.;  A.  dlv*rlrsta  =  L.  Sckiedtana, 
Benth.;  A.  latisillqua-  L.  latisiliqua,  Benth. 

LYSIMACHIA  (probably  after  King  Lysimacbus). 
Primulacea.  Loosr-strife.  Found  in  temperate  and 
subtropical  regious  of  all  parts  of  the  world.  Erector 
creeping  leafy  herbs,  with  opposite  or  whorled.  entire, 
usually  black -punctate  lvs.,  spicate,  racemose  or  soli 
tary  fls.,  a  rotate,  V  parted  corolla  with  an  equal  number 
of  slightly  monadelphous  stamens  opposite  the  lobes,  a 
l-loculed  capsule,  and  many  seeds  on  a  central  placenta. 
Only  a  few  in  cultivation,  and  these  alt  perennials.  They 
differ  from  related  genera  In  the  absence  of  staminodia 
between  the  stamens,  which  are  usually  slightly  united. 

A.   Flowers  yellow. 

B.  Stem  creeping  :  lv».  ronnd  ora.lt,  obtuse. 

ntunmnlaria.  Linn.  Monbt-wort.  Cribimxo  Charlie. 
Ckbepixu  Jknnt.  Glabrous,  forming  large  patches:  lvs. 
opposite,  rarely  cordate,  petiolate,  H-l  In.  long:  fls.  8-12 
lines  broad;  sepals  cordate  or  lanceolate,  acute,  half  as 
long  aa  the  5  oval,  sparingly  dark-dotted  corolla  lobes; 
filaments  glandular.  June-Aug.  Europe;  al«o  natural- 
ised extensively  in  the  eastern  IT.  S.  K.H.  IK91.  p.  303. 
B.B.  2:589.  —  Very  useful  for  rustic  vases  and  baskets, 
also  for  carpeting  ground  In  shady  places.  Var.  sure*., 
Hort.  Lvs.  all  or  in  part  bright  yellow. 

BB.  Stem  erect:  lvs.  lanceolate,  acute. 
<-.  Plant  glabrous  or  nearly  $o:  fls.  3-6  lines  broad. 

strict*,,  Soland.  Simple  or  branched,  glabrous,  8  in. 
to  2  ft.  bigh;  Ivs.  opposite,  lance-linear,  acute  at  both 
ends,  glaucous  beneath,  scarcely  veiny,  1-3  In  long: 
fls.  3-5  lines  broad,  very  numerous.  In  a  distinct,  elon- 
gated, terminal  raceme;  pedicels 3-9 lines  long,  slender; 
corolla  lobes  elliptical,  streaked  with  purple;  filaments 


flandular.   Common  on  moist  ground  in  tbe  eastern 
r.S.  B.M.  104  (as  L.  bulbiftra).  D.  141.  B.B.  2:588.- 
Often  bears  bulblets  in  tbe  leaf -axils  after  flowering. 

quadrilolia.  Linn.  Usually  simple,  sometimes  slightly 
pubescent,  1-3  ft.  high:  Ivs.  vertielllate.  In  3'a-4's, 
rarely  some  opposite,  lanceolate,  oblong  or  ovate,  acute, 
1-4  in.  long,  green  beneath,  veiny:  fls.  axillary,  3-6 
lines  broad,  on  very  slender  pedicels,  which  are^-lH 
In.  long:  calyx  and  corolla  as  in  the  last.  Dry  soil, 
essternU.S.  D.  139.  B.B.  2:588. 

cc.  Plant  densely  pubescent:  (Is.  9-1S  lints  broad. 

vulgaris,  Linn.  Common  Ybluow  LoosssTRirx.  Tall 
»nd  erect,  2-3  ft.  high,  and  stout;  branched  above,  downy, 
especially  on  tb*  stem:  I  vs.  vertielllate,  in  3'*-4'a,  ovate - 


lanceolate  or  lance-oval,  acute  at  both  ends,  nearly  ses- 
sile: fls.  in  the  upper  axils,  or  densely  paniculate  at  the 
summit;  calyx  often  red  margined;  corolla  large,  the 
lohes  broad,  glabrous.  Europe,  Asia.  R.  H.  1891,  p. 
303. -Quite  showy  when  grown  iu  clumps. 
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punctata,  Linn.  ( L.  vertieillata,  Bieb.).  Tall  and 
stout:  I  vs.  verticillate,  In  4's,  lanceolate,  ovate  or  cor- 
date'Ovate,  acute,  Nubsessile:  corolla  lobesoval.  denticu- 
late, glandular-ciliate,  acute  ;  stamens  united.  Very 
similar  to  L.  vulgaris,  but  differs  in  the  calyx  lobes  not 
red-margined  :  fls.  In  axillary,  equidistant  whorls,  not 
paniculate,  and  corolla  glandular.  Eu.  W.  Asia.  B.M. 
2295  (as  L.  xerticillaris). 

AA.  >'/oircr«  whitt. 

clethroldea.  Duby.  Tall  and  stout,  3  ft.  high  or  less, 
sparingly  pubescent,  rarely  glabrous  :  Ivs.  opposite, 
large,  3-6  in.  long,  and  sessile,  broadly  lanceolate,  at- 
tenuate at  each  end,  radical  spatulate:  flu.  H  in.  in 
(I lain.,  in  a  very  long,  slender,  terminal  1-sided  spike; 
pedicels  short,  bracts  subulate;  corolla  lobes  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, obtuse;  stamens  not  monadelpbous.  Japan. 
Mn.  8,  p.  141.  — Fine  for  cut-flowers,  also  for  border. 

h.  baryttarhv*.  Bnnge  (I,  brachyntarhy*.  C»rr.).  Lvs.  lanceo- 
late, flu.  white,  dense.  China.  K.H.  l.SHl-flo.— L.  riliata.  Linn. 
-^Stelronema  cilintuin.—  L.  Ephimtrum,  Linn.  Lvs.  linear:  lis. 
while,  dark  rye.  En.  K.H.  IKSI.  p.  3H3.  B.M.  2W8.— /,.  ki/brida, 
Mlchx.  —  Steironema  lanceolatum. —  L.  lanerelata,  Walt.  =" 
Steironema  lanreolatutn.—  L.  l^sehenaikUii.  Duby.  Lvs.  lanceo- 
late: tin  carmine  India.  It  H  1H01,  p.  303.-L  nil/anj.  Nees. 
Lvs.  lanceolate:  (Is.  dark  purple,  t'ape  of  Oooil  Hope.  B.M. 
4W1. — L.  paridifArmis.  Fmnrh.  Lvs.  oval:  fls.  yellow,  axillary 
or  in  head.  China.  H  M.  TSM  —  L.  poludntka,  Femald.  Similar 
to  L  qnadrifolia.  but  fls.  in  a  di>tinrt  terminal  raceme.  Ka»l- 
em  r.  S  —  L.  prodtieta.  Fernald.  .Similar  to  L.  strirtn,  hut 
lower  lvs.  often  vertlclllate  and  raceme  very  leafy,  bracts  pass- 
ing Into  the  foliage  lv«.  Kwtcrn  V.H.-L  tkyrtitl6ra,  Llnn  - 
Naumburgia  thyrsiflora.  m,  WlEOAND. 

LtTHBOM  (Greek,  blood;  possibly  from  the  styptic 
properties  of  some  species,  or  the  color  of  the  fls. ). 
Ijythratext.  About  12  widely  scattered  species  of  herbs 
or  subshrubs,  of  which  3  are  cult.  In  hardy  borders. 
Branches  4 -angled  :  Ivs.  opposite  or  alternate,  rarely 
whorled,  linenr-oblong  or  lanceolate,  entire:  fls.  rosy 
purple  or  white,  in  the  upper  axils  usually  solitary, 


LYTHRCM 

lowerdown  more  or  less  whorled;  calyx  tube  cylindrical, 
8-12-ribbed;  petals  4-6,  obovate;  stamens  as  man t  or 
twice  as  many:  capsule  2-celled,  with  an  indtflixiu 
number  of  seeds. 

Lytbrums  grow  about  2-3  ft.  high  in  tbo  wild,  bat  ire 
prove  wonderfully  in  cultivation,  often  attaining  4-o  ft. 
and  flowering  freely.  Some  of  them  are  called  willow, 
herbs  or  soldiers  in  England  from  their  strong,  eree! 
habit  and  willow-like  leaves.  They  are  of  easy  culture 
in  any  moist  soil,  and  are  usually  planted  amid  shrub- 
bery, where  they  hold  their  own.  They  nre  denizens  of 
low  grounds,  swamps  and  meadows.  Tbey  flower  in 
summer  and  are  prop,  by  division.  A  nameless  specie* 
from  Japan  has  been  considerably  advertised  of  lste. 
but  the  specimen  in  the  writer's  bands  is  L.  alatum. 

A.  Stamens  tvire  as  many  as  the  petals. 
B.  Fls.  in  an  interrupted,  leafy  spike. 
Salicaria,  Linn.  Spiked  or  Pt:nrt.«  Loo  surra.' rv 
Fig.  1342.  Height  2-3  ft. :  Ivs.  opposite  or  sometime*  is 
whorls  of  three,  lanceolate,  2-3  in.  long:  fls.  purple: 
stamens  barely  if  at  all  exserted.  North  temp,  region* 
Australia.  B.  B.  2:  473.—  Be»t  of  the  genus.  V»r« 
•uperbum  and  roattun,  Hort.,  have  rose  colored  fls.  Tar 
roteum  superbam,  Hort.,  may  be  the  same  as  the  pre 
reding  varieties.  It  is  large-fld.,  rose-colored,  more 
robust  (4-6  ft.),  and  somewhat  later  In  blooming.  It  it 
an  excellent  form.  It  is  generally  sold  as  L.  rosnm 
Muperbum  (not  as  a  var.  of  L.  Salicaria). 

bb.  Fls.  solitary  in  Ike  upper  axils,  raeemot*. 

virgatnm,  Linn.  !>ower  lvs.  opposite,  rounded  at  the 
base:  calyx  not  bracted.   Eu.,  N.  Asia. 

AA.  Stamens  not  more  numerous  than  tkt  petal*. 
alatum,  Pursh.    Lvs.  mostly  alternate,  obtuse:  tta 
mena  erierted.  N.Am.  B.B.  2:472. 

F.  W.  Barclay  and  W.  M. 
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MAACKIA.  See  Cladraitu. 

MABA  (native  name).  XbtttActcr.  A  genus  of  about 
AO  species  of  trees  and  abruba  found  in  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  world.  They  mostly  bare  hard,  ebony- 
like wood.  Closely  allied  to  Piospyros,  the  floral  parts 
mostly  in  3's  instead  of  4'u  or  5's.  The  Ivs.  are  usually 
smaller  than  in  Piospyros.  Lv*.  alternate:  flu.  axillary, 
aolitary  or  in  abort  cymes,  usually  dioecious;  corolla 
bell-shaped  or  tubular. 

If  ataiensii,  Haw.  Much -branched  shrub,  with  flexuous 
branches:  lvs.  %-l  in.  loug,  6-7  lines  wide,  ovate,  ob- 
lonir  or  elliptical,  obtuse,  dark  green  above,  paler  be- 
neath, glabrous,  netted-velned  beneath :  female  fls.  soli- 
tary; calyx  cup-shaped,  glabrous,  entire;  abortive  sta- 
mens 6-7:  ovary  glabrous.  Natal;  offered  in  S.  Fla.— 
Presumably  the  plant  In  cult,  is  tbe  female. 

■ACADAKIA  (after  John  Macadam,  M.D.,  secretary 
Philosophical  Institute,  Victoria,  N.  8.  W. ).  Prott&cta. 
Two  or  3  species  of  Australian  trees  or  tall  ahrubs,  one 
of  which  produces  the  Australian  nut,  which  has  a  flavor 
like  a  fl!h<  rt  or  almond,  and  ta  cult,  in  S.  Calif.  In  fa- 
vorable localities  it  bears  in  7  years.  The  genus  has  no 
near  alllea  of  horticultural  value.  Lvs.  whorled:  fls. 
small,  pedleelled  in  pairs,  racemose,  hermaphrodite; 
perianth  not  recurved;  stamens  affixed  a  little  below 
the  blades:  disk  ringed,  4-lobed  or  4-parted. 

ternilblia,  P.  Muell.  Australian  Nit.  Tree,  attain- 
ing <;o  ft.:  foliage  dense:  Ivs.  aessile,  In  whorls  of  3  or 
4.  oblong  or  lanceolate,  serrate,  with  fine  prickly  teeth, 
glabrous  and  abinlng,  a  few  inches  to  1  ft.  long:  ra- 
cemes often  as  long  as  the  Ivs.:  fr.  with  a  2'Valved, 
leathery  covering;  not  often  over  1  in.  thick.  Australia. 
O.C.  1870:1181. 

MACHARIOK  Tipu.  See  Tipuana  tptciota. 

MACKATA.  See  A  ty  stasia. 

MACLEAN  IA  (after  John  Maclean,  British  merchant 
»t  Lima,  Peru;  patron  of  botany).  Vaecint&eea.  About 
a  dosen  species  of  shrubs  found  In  the  mountains  from 
Mexico  to  Peru.  They  are  unknown  to  the  American 
trade,  but,  judging  from  the  pictures  Id  tbe  Botanical 
Magazine,  should  make  fine  hothouse  subjects  for  our 
largest  and  finest  conservatories.  They  have  clusters  of 
brick-red  or  crimson,  tubular  fls.  each  an  Inch  or  more 
long.  A  branch  of  M.  sptciosissima,  which  Is  probably 
tho  showiest  kind,  bears  about  60  to  75  such  fls.  The 
young  foliage  appears  to  have  a  handsome  reddish 
tinge.  The  corollas  are  strongly  5  angled,  and  tbe  & 
tips  are  short,  triangular,  erect  or  spreading  and  more 
or  le»s  yellow.  Lvs.  evergreen,  alternate,  short-stalked, 
entire:  stamens  10,  much  shorter  than  the  corolla. 
Mac  lean  las  are  probably  of  difficult  culture.  Try  M. 
ipteiotiitima  in  a  large  pot  on  a  shelf  near  tho  glass, 
so  tbst  its  branches  may  hang  gracefully.  M .  pulchra 
has  the  same  habit  and  color  of  fl».,  but  is  perhaps  less 
.1.  «lrnble.  M.  punctata  is  perhaps  the  most  desirable 
of  those  with  erect  branches  and  stiff  habit.  Try  this  In 
a  warmbouso  border,  with  good  drainage  and  shallow 
.oil,  as  some  of  these  Maclcanlas  have  thick,  fleshy 
roots  and  tbe  fibrous  roots  are  said  to  keep  near  the 
surface. 

MACLtJBA,  or  OSAGE  ORANGE.  See  Ton/to,,. 

M  MAHON,  BERNARD  (about  ITT.'i  to  September  lfi. 
1HI6),  horticulturist,  was  born  in  Ireland  and  came  to 
America,  for  political  reasons,  In  1796.  He  settled  In 
Philadelphia,  where  he  engaged  in  the  seed  and  nursery 
business.  He  early  began  the  collection  and  exportation 
of  seeds  of  American  plants.  In  1H<4  he  published  a 
catalogue  of  such  seeds,  comprising  about  1.000  species. 
He  was  the  means  of  making  many  of  our  native  plants 
known  In  Europe.  He  enjoyed  the'  friendship  of  Jeffer- 


son and  other  distinguished  men,  and  bis  aeed  store  be- 
came a  meeting  place  of  botanists  and  horticulturists. 
II u  was  Interested  in  all  branches  of  horticulture.  It  is 
1  bought  that  the  Lewis  A  Clark  expedition  was  planned 
at  hi*  house.  At  all  events,  M'Mabon  and  Land  ret  b 
were  Instrumental  In  distributing  tbe  seeds  which  those 
explorers  collected  (see  p.  767).  In  1806,  he  gave  to 
America  its  first  great  horticultural  book,  "American 
Gardener's  Calendar"  (see  p.  760),  which  was  long  a 
standard  cyclopedic  work.  The  editor  of  the  eleventh 
edition  of  this  book  (1857)  makes  the  following  remin- 
iscence of  M'Mabon: 

"Bernard  M'Mabon  wa»  no  common  man.  He  sought 
tbe  American  shores  from  political  motives,  as  is  un- 
derstood, but  what  these  were  has  not  been  determined; 
most  probably  it  was  necessary  to  fly  from  tho  persecu- 
tion of  government.  He  found  American  gardening  In 
its  infancy,  and  immediately  set  himself  vigorously  to 
work  to  introduce  a  love  of  flowers  and  fruit.  The 
writer  well  remembers  bis  store,  his  garden  and  green- 
houses. The  latter  were  situated  near  tbe  Uermautown 
turnpike,  between  Philadelphia  and  Nicetown,  whence 
emanated  the  tarer  flowers  and  novelties,  such  as  could 
be  collected  in  tbe  early  part  of  tbe  present  century, 
and  where  were  performed,  to  the  astonishment  of  tbe 
amateurs  of  that  day,  successful  feats  of  horticulture 
tbat  were  but  too  rarely  Imitated.  His  store  was  on 
Second  street,  below  Market,  on  the  east  side.  Many 
must  still  be  alive  who  recollect  Its  bulk  window,  orna- 
mented with  tulip-glasses,  a  large  pumpkin,  and  a 
basket  or  two  of  bulbous  roots;  behind  the  counter  offi- 
ciated Mrs.  M'Mabon,  with  some  considerable  Irish  ac- 
cent, but  a  most  amiable  and  excellent  disposition,  and 
withal,  an  able  saleswoman.  Mr.  M' Man  on  was  also 
much  in  the  store,  putting  up  seeds  for  transmission  to 
all  parts  of  this  country  and  Europe,  writing  his  book, 
or  attending  to  his  correspondence,  and  in  one  corner 
was  a  shelf  containing  a  few  botanical  or  gardening 
books,  for  which  there  was  then  a  very  small  demand; 
another  contained  the  few  garden  implements,  such  as 
knives  and  trimming  scissors;  a  barrel  of  peas  and  a 
hag  of  seedling  potatoes,  an  onion  receptacle,  a  few 
chairs,  and  the  room  partly  lined  with  drawers  contain- 
ing seeds,  constituted  the  apparent  atock  In  trade  of 
what  was  one  of  the  greatest  seed  stores  then  known  In 
the  Union,  and  where  was  transacted  a  considerable 
business  for  that  day.  Such  a  store  would  naturally  at- 
tract tbe  botanist  as  well  as  tbe  gardener,  and  it  was 


1343.  Madia  elegana.   (See  p.  061.) 

the  frequent  lounge  of  both  classes,  who  ever  found  In 
the  proprietors  ready  listeners,  as  well  asconversers;  In 
the  latter  pnrticulnr  they  were  rather  remarkable,  and 
here  you  would  see  Nuttall.  Baldwin,  Darlington,  and 
other  selentMc  men,  who  sought  information  or  were 
ready  to  impart  it."  *> 

M'Mahon's  name  was  given  to  west-coast  evergreen 
barberries  by  Nuttall  in  IfclK,  and  these  shrubs  are  still 
known  as  Mahonia*  to  horticulturists,  although  united 
with  Berbcris  by  botanists.  jj.  b. 
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MACODES  (from  makos,  length;  on  account  of  the 
long  labellum).  Orchidacece.  Contains  but  2  or  3  spo- 
eles  of  the  habit  of  Aua-ctochllus,  which  see  for  culture. 
Sepals  and  narrower  petals  spreading:  labellum  ventri- 
eo»e.  with  2  small  lateral  lobes  and  2  call!  Inside, 
turned  to  one  side:  column  short,  twisted  In  the  oppo- 
site direction,  with  2  narrow,  erect  appendages.  Ter- 
restrial herbs,  with  few  variegated  petioled  Irs.  at  the 
base,  and  small  fls.  borne  in  a  long  raceme. 

Pttola,  Lindl.  (AnrrrtoehUus  leitehianus,  Hort.). 
Fls.  greenish,  inconspicuous:  Its.  ovate,  2-3  in.  long, 
reticnlated  with  golden  yellow  veins.  Java.  R.H.2l:til. 

HlCINKMH  HASStt.HKtSU. 

MACROCHORDIUM  Itrletum,  Beer,  once  advertised 
by  Pitcher  &  Manda,  is  referred  by  Me*  to  .f.'rhmra  bro- 
meliafolia,  Baker.  See  p.  28,  Vol.  I.  It  is  Uromelia 
melanantha,  Krr-Gawl,  B.  R.  9:7G6.  The  species  la 
characterized  by  white-scurfy  Ivs.,  simple  dense,  woolly 
spikes  overtopping  the  foliage:  fls.  with  yellowish  green 
calyx  and  small  exserted  purple-black  petals.  S.  Amer. 


MACR08CEPI8  (Greek,  Macros,  long;  skepo,  to 
cover).  Asclepiadacea*.  A  genus  of  about  8  species  of 
tall,  tropical  American  climbers,  of  which  M.  elliptica, 
Hort.  Sander,  was  lut.  in  1899.  Sander  &  Co.  describe 
it  as  "a  new  climbing  stove-plaut,  with  elliptic,  light 
green  leaves,  which,  together  with  the  stems,  are  densely 
eovered  with  soft,  felt-like,  yellow-brown  hairs.  The  fls. 
are  in  clusters,  each  flower  about  1  in.  in  diam.,  resem- 
bling in  shape  those  of  ffoya  camosa.  and  borne  in  simi- 
lar bunches;  they  are  of  a  soft,  velvety,  rich  browii  color. 
Every  part  of  the  plant,  when  bruised  or  pressed,  is 
strongly  odorous." 

Generic  characters  are:  ivs.  opposite,  large,  cordate: 
cymes  crowded:  Us.  white;  calyx  about  5-parted;  corolla 
tube  thick;  limb  spreading:  scales  of  the  crown  5,  in- 
flexed  under  the  throat  of  the  fleshy  corolla. 

MACROTOMIA.  Consult  A  rnebia. 


(Oreek,  long  Zamia).  Cycadaceir. 
About  5-7  Australian  cycads,  which,  like  most  of  the 
members  of  this  order,  mske  noblo  foliage  plants  for 
private  conservatories.  They  have  the  trunk  and  Ivs. 
of  Cycas,  except  that  the  pinna?  have  no  midrib  but  are 
more  or  less  distinctly  striate,  especially  on  the  under 
aide,  with  several  parallel  equal  veins,  the  whole  leaf 
occasionally  twisted  in  some  species,  but  not  constantly 
so  in  any  one. 

The  genus  is  more  nearly  allied  to  Dioon  and  En- 
repbalartos.  from  which  It  is  distinguished  by  the  fol- 
lowing characters:  Ivs.  pinnate:  scales  of  the  female 
cones  peltate,  the  shield  thickened,  ascending,  usually 
produced  into  an  erect,  acuminate  blade.  Botanlcally 
the  group  is  very  imperfectly  understood.  The  writer 
has  followed  Bcntham's  account  in  Flora  Australiensis 
0:250  ( 187:*). 

Macroxaralas  are  representative  rather  than  useful 
subjects,  and  not  frequently  seen.  They  combine  poorly 
in  any  scheme  of  plant  and  flower  decoration;  but  as 
single  specimens,  they  always  attract  attention,  and  in 


a  grouping  of  similar  subjects,  or  with  aloes,  agave  an< 
yuccas  they  make  an  effective  combination.  Their  cul 
ture  is  easy.  Sandy  soli,  with  charcoal  to  keep  the  soil 
sweet,  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature,  plenty  of  wa- 
ter during  the  growing  season,  which  corresponds  to 
our  summer,  and  rest  in  winter,  are  the  essentials. 

At  present  M.  spiralis  is  the  only  name  in  American 
trade  catalogues,  but  the  other  kinds  were  offered  in  1893 
and  IS'Jj  by  John  Saul,  and  Pitcher  &  Manda. 

A.  Pinna  eery  narrow. often  nearly  terete:  rones  small, 
rarely  above  4  in.:  fr.  very  woolly. 
Paulo- Guilielmi,  Kill  &  Muell.  I  .V.  plumAsa,  A.  Mohr. |. 
Trunk  short:  ivs.  1-3  ft.  long.  R.H.  1877,  p. 251. 

AA.  Pinna?  flat,  inserted  on  the  margins  of  the  raehit, 

contracted  at  the  bane:  cones  4-10  in.,  glabrous, 
li.  Rarhis  of  Irs.  usually  raised  longitudinally  between 
the  pinna-:  eone  scales  much  flattened. 
spiralis,  Miq.  Trunk  short:  Ivs.  2-4  ft.  long:  Insertion 
of  tbe  pintiie  mo«lly  longitudinal:  points  of  the  scales 
G.C.  III.  13:74. -if.  cylindrica,  C.Moore, 


is  a  distinct  species  according  to  Index  Kewensls,  bot 
Bentbam  considered  it  a  doubtful  variety  of  M.  spmlu. 
being  smaller,  with  the  narrow  foliage  nearly  of  if 
Paulo-Guilielmi,  but  with  a  glabrous  trunk  and  more 
terete  rachls. 

bb.  Jiaehis  of  Irs.  very  flat  between  the  pinna  and  off'» 
broad.-  tone  scales  very  thick. 

Miqualii,  DC.  Cult,  abroad.  John  Saul  advertised  M 
Mar  qui,  presumably  a  typographical  error  either  f>-i 
At.  Miquelii  or  else  If.  JUacleayi,  Miq.,  which  =  Ml 
spiralis. 

Pinna  inserted  by  their  broad  base  along  the  cen 


te 


')>/-  1 


surface  of  the  rachis,  searett 


separated  by  a  very  narrow  line  :  cones  largt 
pubescent,  the  scaU  points  broad  and  often 
recurved. 

PeroMskyana,  Miq.  (M.  Ptrowskiana,  F.  Muell. 
Largest  and  most  distinct:  trunk  18-20  ft.  high  :  lv» 
7-12  ft.  long.  T>  D.  Hatfiexd  and  W.  M. 

MADDER.    The  root  of  Rubia  tinclorum. 

MADEIRA  VISE  is  Boussingaultia. 

MADIA  (ifadi,  the  Chilean  name  of  the  common  spe- 
cies). <'omp6sita .  Nine  species  of  yellow-rW.  herbs 
confined  to  the  western  part  of  the  American  continent 
Their  fls.  are  remarkable  for  closing  in  tlie  sansbior. 
and  opening  in  the  morning  or  evening.  They  are  ah 
called  Tarweeds  from  their  glandular,  viscid,  heavily 
scented  foliage,  the  common  Tnrweed  of  Calif,  being 
var.  eongrsta  of  if .  satira,  which  is  a  useful 
plant  for  sheep  pastures 
in  dry,  warm  soil.  if.  ete- 
gans  Is  an  ornamental  an- 
nual which  every  one 
should  try.  It  has  a  grace- 
ful open  habit  (see  Fig. 

1343)  and  distinct  fls.  (Fig. 

1344)  .  which  become  more 


is  as  the  summer 
advances.  The  nearest 
genus  of  garden  value  is 
Layia,  from  which  Madia 
is  distinguished  by  the 
following  characters:  in- 
volucre deeply  snlcate, 
bracts  strongly  involving 
the  akenes  of  the  ravs: 
akenes  of  the  disk  fertile 
or  sterile. 

a.  Rays  showy. 
B.    Plant   annual:  Irs. 
chiefly  alternate: 
pappus  none. 

elegant,  D.  Don.  Figs. 
1343-1.  Height  1-2  ft.: 
Ivs.  linear  or  lanceolate, 
mostly  entire:  rays  acutely 
3-lobed.  yellow  throughout 
or  with  a  brown  spot  at 
the  base.  Ore.  to  Nev.  B.  M.  3548.  B.  R.  17:1458.- 
Needs  a  shady  place. 

BB.   Plant  perennial:  Irs.  mostly  opposite:  pappus 
present  in  disk  fls. 

NuttaUIi,  Gray.  Height  1-2  ft. :  Ivs.  linear-lanceolate, 
sometimes  deutate.  Woods.  B.C.  to  Monterer.  Calif 
-Adv.  1881  by  E.  Gillett.  Procurable  from  Californiaa 
collectors. 

aa.  Rays  inconspicuous,  about  S  lines  long. 
•atlYa,  Molina.  Height  1-3  ft.:  Ivs.  from  broad  I  v  lan- 
ceolate to  linear:  rays5-12.  Ore.,  Calif., Chile.  w.M. 

MAGNOLIA  (after  Pierre  Magnol,  professor  of  medi- 
cine and  director  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Montpellirr. 
Ifi38-17l5).  Magnolideetr.  Highly  ornamental  and 
popular  deciduous  or  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
alternate  large,  entire  leaves  and  large  white,  pink  or 
purple,  rarely  yellowish  flowers,  often  fragrant;  the 
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eone-abaped  fruits  are  often  pink  or  scarlet  and  very 
decorative.  Moot  of  tbe  deciduous  species  are  fairly 
hardy,  at  least  in  sheltered  positions,  as  far  north  as 
northern  N.Y.  aud  Mass.,  and  Jf.  acuminata,  fCobut  and 
tttliata  even  farther  north,  while  Jf .  CampbtUi  is  tbe 
most  tender.  Of  tbe  evergreen  species,  Jf.  granditlora, 
one  of  tbe  roost  beautiful  native  trees,  is  precariously 
hardy  north  to  Philadelphia.  The  Asiatic  deciduous 
species  are  among  the  moat  showy  and  striking  of  the 
early -flowering  trees  and  shrubs;  tbo  earliest  \*  the 
shrubby  Jf.  tttliata,  blooming  in  mild  climates  in  March, 
and  after  this  if.  Vutan  comes  In  bloom,  elo«ily  fol- 
lowed by  Jf.  Soulangtana  and  afterthis  Jf .  oborotn .  Tbe 
handsomest  of  the  deciduous  species  Is  probably  .If.  hy- 
poleuea,  with  the  very  large  leaves  silvery  white 
and  with  showy,  sweet-scented  flowers;  also  tin'  Ameri- 
ean  Jf.  marropkglla  and  tripttala  are  conspicuous  by 
their  very  large  foliage.  Tbe  .Magnolias  are 
usually  planted  as  single  specimens  on  the 
lawn,  and  there  are,  perhaps,  no  plsnts  more 
striking  against  a  background  of  dark  green 
conifers.  Some  species,  as  M.  granditlora  in 
tbe  South  and  M.  acuminata  farther  north, 
are  fine  avenue  trees.  The  Magnolias  thrive 
best  in  somewhat  rich,  moderately  moist  and 
porous  soil,  preferring  sandy  or  peaty  loam, 
but  some  kinds  which  usually  grow  naturally 
on  tbe  borders  of  swamps,  as  Jf.  glanea, 
thrive  as  well  in  moist  and  swampy  situa- 
tions. Transplanting  is  difficult  and  is  most 
successfully  performed  just  when  tbe  new 
growth  is  starting,  Prop,  by  seeds  sown  im- 
mediately or  stratified,  aud  by  layers  of  last 
year's  growth  put  down  in  spring  and  tongned 
or  note  bed.  Layers  are  usually  severed  and 
transplanted  the  following  spring,  but  as 
many  of  them  die  after  transplanting,  it  is  a 
safer  way  to  take  them  off  early  in  July,  when 
tbe  new  growth  has  ripened,  plant  tbem  in 
pots  and  keep  In  a  cloae  frame  until  tbey  are 
established.  Varieties  and  rarer  kinds  are 
often  veneer-  or  side-grafted  In  early  spring 
or  summer  on  potted  stock  in  tbe  greenhouse 
or  frame;  as  a  stock  Jf.  tripttata  is  perhaps 
tbe  best,  on  account  of  Its  better  fibrous  roots,  which 
render  transplanting  safer,  but  Jf.  acuminata  Is  also  u 
good  stock  Sometimes  increased  by  greenwoinl  cut 
tings  taken  with  a  heel  and  handled  under  glass. 

About  20  species  in  N.  America,  south  to  Mexico, 
Himalayas  and  K.  Asia.  Trees  and  shrubs,  with  rather 
stout  branches  marked 
stipules  usually  adnate 


her,  but  these  are  exceptions.  Each  flower  lasts  from 
2-4  days,  when  tbe  petals  fall  and  the  cone-like  fruit 
appears.  This  gradually  increases  in  size  until  Sep- 
tember, when  the  bright  coral-red  seeds  are  detached 
and  hang  on  long  filaments.  The  seed  should  be 
gathered  when  fully  ripo,  put  in  dry  sand  until  Febru- 
ary In  the  8.,  then  in  moist  sand  for  a  week  or  10  days, 
when  the  resinous  cuticle  can  be  removed  by  washing. 


young  successive  leaf 
int 


td  with  conspicuous  leaf-scars: 
e  to  the  petiole  and  inclosing  the 
:  fls.  terminal,  solitary,  the  buds 
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inclosed  in  a  stipular  spatbe;  sepals  3,  often  petaloid; 
petals  ft-15;  stamens  and  carpels  numerous,  the  latter 
connate  into  a  spindle,  developing  Into  a  cone-like  some- 
what fleshy  or  leathery  fr.,  with  dehiscent.  1-2-seeded 
carpels ;  the  large,  usually  scarlet  seeds  often  suspen- 
ded for  a  time  from  the  fr.  by  thin  thread*.  Tbe  wood 
Is  close-grained,  usually  light  and  satiny,  but  not  dur- 
able; that  of  Jf.  hypoltuea  is  much  used  In  Japan  for 
laquered  ware:  the  bark  and  fr.  of  some  species  have 
been  used  medicinally  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant. 

Alvked  Kkhder. 
Among  the  finest  Magnolias  cultivated  in  the  South  are 
the  two  native  evergreen  species  Jf.  granditlora  and 
Jf.  glanta,  and  the  exotics  M.  pumila  and  fu»cata,  the 
last  being  now  referred  to  Michelia.  Magnolia  grandi- 
tlora is  a  noble  tree.  It  Is  a  native  of  the  middle  and 
southern  sections  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Alabama, 
Louisiana  and  the  upper  districts  of  Florida,  and  Is 
recognised  as  one  of  the  grandest  of  all  broad-leaved 
evergreen  trees.  In  Its  native  habitat  it  attains  a 
height  of  from  75  to  100  feet,  with  very  large,  oval  or 
lanceolate  coriaceous  leaves.  The  latter  vary,  however, 
from  very  broad  to  rather  narrow,  some  with  a  rusty 
under  surface,  others  quite  smooth.  The  flowers  vary 
also  in  site,  tbe  largest  frequently  measuring  10-12  In. 
In  diameter  when  fully  expanded ;  others  do  not  attain 
more  than  half  that  alxe.  Tbey  appear  early  in  May. 
in  some  sections  during  the  latter  part  of  April,  and 
continue  until  the  end  of  June.  Some  trees  produce 
a  few  flowers  during  August,  and  even  as  late  as  Octo- 


Sow  tbe  cleaned  seed  in  a  box  or  coldframe,  and  as  the 
plants  show  tbelr  second  leaves  pot  off  in  small  pots. 
In  July,  give  a  larger  sized  pot,  and  the  plants  will  be 
sufficiently  large  to  plant  In  permanent  place  during 
tbe  following  autumn  or  winter.  It  is  always  advisable 
to  take  pot  grown  plants,  as  tbey  succeed  better  than 
plsnts  taken  up  with  bare  roots.  Magnolias  are  vora- 
cious feeders,  and  require  rich  soil  and  an  abundance 
of  plant-food.  Their  roots  extend  to  a  great  length, 
and  to  bring  out  the  stately  beauty  of  this  tree  they 
should  be  given  ample  space.  Tbe  wood  is  white,  and 
valued  for  cabinet  work.  There  are  many  forms  culti- 
vated in  European  nurseries,  their  main  characteristics 
being  in  the  sice  and  form  of  the  leaves  and  site  of 
flowers.  They  are  propagated  by  grafting,  either  by  in- 
arching or  cleft-  or  tongue-graft.  Tbe  latter  should  be 
done  under  glass,  taking  2-year-old  pot-grown  seed- 
line*.  The  fragrance  of  the  flowers  varies  also,  some 
flowers  being  more  pungent  than  others,  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  fragrance  is  pleasant.  Tbe  principal  varieties  are 
.If.  grandi  flora  var.  gloriota,  with  fls.  often  measuring 
14  In.  In  diameter;  foliage  broad  and  massive,  brown  on 
under  surface.  Seldom  grows  beyond  18-25  ft.  Var. 
pr»cor,  or  early-flowering.  Var.  wtundifolia,  with  very 
dark  green  roundish  Ivs.,  rusty  underneath. 

Magnolia  glauta,  the  Sweet  Hay,  Is  an  evergreen 
tree  in  tbe  southern  states,  becoming  deciduous  north- 
ward. It  attains  a  height  of  30  ft.  in  rich  bottoms  or 
swampy  lands:  Ivs.  oval,  long  or  elliptical,  with  a  glau- 
cous under  surface:  fls.  white,  3-4  in.  In  diameter,  very 
fragrant,  and  produced  from  May  to  July.  This  tree  is 
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Dot  sufficiently  appreciated  an  an  ornamental  one  in 
landscape  gardening. 

Magnolia  pumila,  or  Talauma  pumila,  Is  a  very 
dwarf  Chinese  aperies,  seldom  growing  more  than  4  or 
5  ft.  high:  lvs.  smooth,  elliptical,  sharp-pointed,  coria- 
ceous: fls.  1-1 S  in.  in  diameter,  white  or  slightly 
tinged  green,  with  ft-'.)  fleshy  petals,  which  drop  soon 
after  the  Ms.  expand.  The  fragrance  is  intense  at  night, 
and  resembles  a  ripe  pineapple.  It  thrives  best  in  a 
rich,  partially  shaded  soil,  but  a  frost  of  10°  below  the 
freezing  point  will  injure  it.  It  is  therefore  best  to  grow 
it  as  a  conservatory  plant.  Prop,  by  ripened  wood  cut- 
ting! In  bottom  bent.  As  this  plant  is  In  bloom  during 
nearly  the  whole  year,  and  its  delicate  frnjrranco  is  un- 
surpassed, it  is  strange  that  it  is  so  little  known. 

P.  J.  Berckmans, 


acuminata,  13.  14. 
angtistifolia,  Is. 
anriculata,  11, 
Aloxandrina,  S. 
C'atnpbrlli,  2. 
eonspicua.  3. 
ciinlaLn,  14. 
Junior.  8. 
Eionirnsis,  18. 
Irtida,  IS. 
Praaarl.  11. 
Ualissontansis,  18. 
glanca,  15,  1C. 
gracilis,  8. 
cnindiliora.  18. 


INWCX. 

(Tamils,  5. 
llalleana.  1. 
hypolcucn.  W. 
Kobus,  4. 
lanceolata.  18. 
Ix*nuci.  ,"). 
lonjcifulla,  16. 
marropiiylla.  12, 
major,  1.1. 
Xorberliaaa.  5. 
Iilcra.  h. 
oU.vMn,  5,  fl. 
parvitlora.  lt  8, 
pumila.  IT. 
purpurea,  6. 


ppramidata,  11. 
rosea.  I. 
salirifulia.  18. 
Soutangrana.  3. 
specious,  S. 

McllntA.  1' 

Talauma.  17. 
Thompsoiilana,  IS. 
7Aur6*ri.  ». 
tripetala.  10. 
I'mbrella,  10, 
Yirginiana,  18. 
Walsonl.  8. 
Yulnn.  3. 


A.  Blossoms  appearing  before  the  Irs. 
B.  PtUtlt  9-1S. 
1.  itelliU,  Maxim.  (if.  Halle  Ana,  Hort.).  Shrub  or 
small  tree,  with  spreading  branches:   Ivs.  elliptic  or 
obovate  to  oblong-obovate.  obtusely  pointed,  pubescent 


1346.  Maenolia  Soulangeana,  var.  apecioaa  (X  !»). 

beneath  whpn  young.  2-5  in.  lone:  fls.  white,  short - 
wtalked,  numerous,  about  3  in.  across,  sweet-scented; 
I>etals  narrow-oblong.  9-18,  spreading  and  afterwards 
rchVxed:  fr.  with  otilv  few  carpels  ripening.  March. 
April.  Japan.  B.M.  6370.  K.H.  1878:270.  On.  13:132. 
O.K.  9:195.  O.C  111.  7:617  and  17 :■'<-' 1.  Ong.  2:57.  A. P. 
6:305.  K.K.  9:1.11.  O.M.  38:489.  P.M.  1878:309. -Quite 
hardy  and  very  free-flowering;  It  begins  to  flower  when 


hardly  2  ft.  high.  Var.  rosea,  Hort.,  has  the  fls.  blushed 
outside. 

2.  Campbelll,  Hook.  f.  &  Thorns.  Tree,  to  80  ft.:  It,. 
elliptic-oblong  or  ovate,  abruptly  acuminate,  glaucous 
beneath  and  silky  pubescent  when  young,  5-12  in.  loot: 
fls.  cup-shaped,  6-10  in.  across,  white  iuside  and  pick, 
shaded  with  crimson,  outside;  petals  obovate,  9-15: 
fr.  greenish  brown,  6-H  in.  long.  Mav.  Himalayas. 
B.M. 0793.  F.8.  12:1282-85.  tin.  48:102s:  53,  pp.'lfiT. 
305.   Q.C.  III. 23:89.  -Beautiful  tree,  hardy  only  South. 

bb.  Petals  6-9. 
C.  /'/*.  purr  white. 

3.  Yulan.  Desf.  ( if.  eonspleua,  Salisb.l.  Fig.  1345. 
Tree,  to  50  ft.,  with  spreading  branches :  Irs.  obovate.  or 
obovate-oblong,  shortly  pointed,  pubescent  beneath 
when  young,  4-7  In.  long :  lis.  large,  campanulate,  swtet- 
scented,  about  G  in.  across;  petals  and  sepals  almott 
alike,  9,  concave,  fleshy,  'A— I  in.  long:  fr.  brownish.  3-4 
in.  long,  slender.  April.  Mav.  Japan,  China.  B.M.  1S21- 
L.B.C.  12:11X7.  O.C.  III.  n-.Mll.  On.  21.  p.  311;  23,  p.  1.18; 
24,  p.  511 :  31,  p.  50.'.;  34:007:  45,  p.  305  :  46.  p.  145.  51. 
p.  474.  U.  M.  31:  289;  30:  380.-One  of  the  most  show? 
species. 

4.  Kobus,  Thunb.  (Jf.  Thirberi,  Hort  ).  Tree,  to  N 
ft.,  with  narrow  pyramidal  bead:  branches  short  ana 
•leuiler:  Ivs.  broadly  obovate,  abruptly  pointed,  taper- 
ing toward  the  base,  pubescent  below  at  first.  3S-6  be- 
long: fls.  4-5  in.  across;  sepals  very  small  and  narrow: 
petals  C,  spreading,  thin,  2-2S  in.  long:  fr.  slender, 
dark  brown,  4-5  In.  long.  April.  May.  Japan.  G  ¥ 
G :U6.  —  One  of  the  hardiest  species  but  leas  abowy ;  seems 
not  to  flower  very  profusely. 

CC.  Fls.  purplish  or  carmine  outside. 

5.  Boulangeana,  Soul.  (J/,  oborAtax  i'iilan).  Interne 
dlate  between  the  parents.  Popular  large  shrub  or  small 
tree:  Ivs.  obovate  to  obovate-oblong:  fls.  large,  ram 
panulate,  white,  more  or  less  purplish  outside,  often 
fragrant;  sepals  usually  colored,  sometimes  almost  as 
long,  sometimes  hardly  bait  as  long  as  petals,  rsrrli 
small  and  greenish.  May.  A.0. 15:283.  B.  R.  14:1I<H 
Ot.  5: 160 and  108.  8.B. P.O.  1.3:200.  Var.  Lennei.  Hort 
More  shrubby:  fls.  large,  deep  crime-on  outside,  late. 
P.  1864:25.  V.  5:196.  Var.  nlgr*.  Hort.  Pis.  dark  pur 
pie  outaide.  There  arc  many  other  named  ran.,  like 

var.  Alexandria.  gTandii,  Norbertiana.  sp»- 
closs,  (Pig.  13401,  differing  but  little  in  color 
and  flowering  time,  rar.  A  leiandrina  be-int 
one  of  the  earliest,  var.  yorbrrliaua  one  of 
the  latest  in  bloom.  These  hybrids  are  amocc 
the  most  popular  Magnolias  on  account  of 
their  early,  bright-polored  fls.;  they  are  show- 
ier and  hardier  than  the  following  species. 

0.  oboyata,  Thnnb.  (M.  dlic»lor.X cnt.  If.  purpurea. 
Curt.).  Usually  large  shrub,  with  stout  branches:  |t». 
obovate  or  oval-obovate,  acute  or  acuminate,  pubescent 
beneath  at  first,  4-7  in.  long:  fls.  large,  campanulate. 
white  inside,  purple  outside,  scentless;  petals  broad, 
obtuse,  somewhat  fleshy,  about  3S  In.  lone;  sepals 
small,  ovate-lanceolate,  greenish  yellow:  fr.  brownish, 
ovate-oblong.  Mav.  June.  China,  Japan.  B.  M.3S0. 
On.  22.  p.  485;  24. 'p.  5X1:  40.  p.  49.  P.  P..  <k£lL  Vtr. 
gracilis.  Hipp.  < St.  grdeilit,  Salisb.).—  Smaller  shroh, 
with  slender  branches,  narrower  Ivs.  and  smaller  fl».. 
dark  purple,  outside. 

AA.  Blossoms  appearing  after  their*. 
B.  Foliage  deciduous, 
c.  Fit.  white. 
n.  Hud*  and  braurhlrl*  glabrous  or  oppressed  pubts- 
Cent:  carpel*  glabrous. 
E.  Lis.  4-7  in.  long,  scatttrtd  along  the  branches. 

7.  p»rvi!lorw.  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Smalt  tree:  branchlets 
and  buds  apprcssed  pubescent:  Ivs.  elliptic  tr>  obovate 
oblong,  obtusely  pointed,  glaucesccnt  l>eneath  and  po 
bescent  at  first,  4-0  In.  long:  fls.  long-pedirelled,  m|- 
shaped,  white,  with  large  pink  sepals.  3—1  in.  acn>»«. 
frngrant;  petals  usually  0;  stamens  crimson;  carpels 
few.  June.  Japan.  B.M.  7411.  On.  54.  p.  177.  Got 
1:8;  3:3.  O.M.  38:00. 
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8.  WateooJ,  Hook.  Closely  allied  to  the  former:  al- 
most glabrous,  except  Its.  beneath  when  young:  Irs. 
obovate  to  oblong, 4-7  In.  long:  (Is.  short-stalked,  5-6  In. 
across,  with  6-9  petals;  cut-pels  many.  June.  Japan. 
B.M.  7157.  G.C.  III.  16:189  and  17:517.  Ot.  48:1459. 
Ong.  1:8.  Gn.  24:417  (aa  M.  parvifloro)  probably  be- 
longs here.  Q.M.  34 :305.  —  Very  handsome  in  bloom; 
the  beauty  of  the  large,  sweet-seemed  flower  is  much 
heightened  by  the  crimson  center,  formed  by  the  bright- 
colored  stamens. 

KB.  Lt*.  8-90  in.  long,  most  Iff  cluttered  at  the  end  of 
the  (tranche*:  bud*  and  branch**  glabrou*. 

9.  hjpoleoem,  Sieb.  tt  Zuec.  Tree,  to  100  ft.  high,  with 
broad,  pyramidal  bead:  Its.  oborate  to  obovate-oblong, 
obtusely  pointed,  glaucous  and  oppressed  pubescent  be- 
neath,8-14  In.  long:  da.6-7  in.  across,  cup-shaped,  fra- 
irrant,  with  6-9  petals ;  stamens  with  scarlet  fl  laments : 
fr.  oblong-eyllndric,  scarlet,  to  8  in.  long.  May,  June. 
Japan.  O.K.  1:305.  Ong.  1:8.  Mn.  3,  p.  73.- One  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  deciduous  speeies.the  under  side 
of  the  Its.  being  almost  silvery  white;  about  as  hardy 
aa  M.  macrophylla. 

10.  trtpetala. Linn.  (Jf.  Umbritla,  Lam.).  Umbrella 
Tkkjc.  Tree,  to  40  ft.,  with  spreading  branches,  forming 
an  open  bead:  Its.  tapering  toward  the  base,  oblong- 
oboTate,  acute,  pale  and  puin-tceut  beneath  when  young, 
12-24  in.  long:  fls.8-IOin.  across,  of  a  disagreeable  odor; 
petals  6-9,  obloog-obovate,  4-5 in.  long;  sepals  recurred, 
light  green:  fr.  rose-colored,  ovate-oblong,  2H— *  in. 
long.  May.  Pa.  to  Ala.,  west  to  Ark.  and  Miss.  S.S. 
1:9  and  10.  On.  22, p.  27;  24,  p.  509  ;  33,  p.  539. 

11.  Friaerl,  Walt.  (Jf.  aurieul&ta.  Lam.  Jf.  pyra- 
midala,  Fursb).  Tree,  to  40  ft.,  with  wide-spreading 
branches,  quite  glabrous:  Its.  obovste,  cordate  aurleu- 
late  at  the  base,  acute,  glaueescent  beneath,  8-20  in. 
long:  lis.  6-9  in.  across,  sweet-scented;  petals  6-9,  ob- 
long-obovate,  4-5  in.  loDg:  fr.  oblong,  bright  rose- red, 
3-5  In.  long.  Va.  to  Pla.,  west  to  Miss.  8.8.  1:11  and 
12.  B.M.  1206.  B.R.5:407.  L.B.C.  11:1092.  On.22.27; 
24,  p.  511;  44,  p.  935. 

dd.  Bud*  and  branch**  grauith  tomentoie:  earpth 
woolly. 

12.  macrophtlla,  Miehx.  La  roe-leaved  CcnxBiR 
Tree.  Tree,  to  50ft.,  with  spreading  branches:  Its.  ob- 
long-obovate, blunt,  subcordate-auriculate  at  the  base, 
glanceseent  and  finely  pubescent  beneath,  1-3  ft.  long: 
Ms.  cup-shaped,  fragrant,  10-12  In.  across;  petals  6,  ob- 
long-obovate, thick,  purplish  at  the  base.  6-7  in.  long: 
fr.  broadly  ovate,  rose-colored,  to 3  in.  long.  May,  June. 
Ky.  to  Kla.,  west  to  Ark.  and  La.  S.S.  1:7  and  8.  B.M. 
2981.  O.K.  8:165.  Gn.22.  p.28;  24,  p.  509  ;  33,  p.  539. 

CO.  Fl*.  yellow  or  greenUh:  petal*  *S,  t-S%  in.  long. 

13.  acuminata,  Linn.  CtrtTMBEH  Tree.  Tall,  pyra- 
midal tree,  to  90  ft. :  Its.  oral  to  oblong,  shortly  acumi- 
nate, rounded  or  acute  at  the  bane,  soft  pubescent  and 
light  green  beneath,  6-9  In.  long:  greenish  yellow  or 
glaucous  green,  about  2-3' ?  in.  high,  with  upright  petals: 
fr.  cylindrie,  pink,  3-4  in.  long.  Mav,  June.  N.  V.  to 
Ga..  west  to  III.  and  Ark.  S.S.  1 :4  and  5.  B.M.  2127. 
L.B.C.  5:418.  On.  21.  p.  509. 

14.  cOrditab  Miehx.  (.If.  acuminata,  var.  cord  At  a. 
Sarg. ).  Similar  to  the  former,  but  smaller:  Ivs.  more 
pubescent,  oval  to  ovate,  acute,  rounded  or  sometimes 
slightly  cordate  at  the  base:  Ho.  smaller,  canary  yellow. 
Ga.  and  Ala.  S,S.  1:6.  B.M.  2127.  L.B.C.5:474.  On. 
22.  p.  27;  24,  p.  509. 

hb.  Foliage  coriaceou*.  pemittcnt.  hut  tltciduou*  Xcrlh 

in  ft'o*.  15  and  ICi. 
o.  Lv*.  glabrou*  or  *ilkypHbe%cent  beneath:  usually 
thrubby. 

15.  Thompsomana.  Hort.  (Jf.  gin  uca.  Tar.  major, 
Sims.  Si.  glauca,  Tar.  Thomptonidua,  Loud. ).  1'rob- 
ahle  hybrid  of  Jf.  glauca  and  Iripetala.  Shrub  or  small 
tree:  branehea  and  buds  glabrous:  Ivs.  oval  to  oblong, 
acute,  glaueescent  beneath  and  pubescent  when  young. 
5-9  in.  long:  lis.  white,  fragrant,  5-6  in.  across;  sepals 
shorter  than  the-  petals,  yellowish.  June,  July.  G.  K. 
1:269.  B.M.  2164.  On.  24,  p.  511. -Of  garden  origin. 


16.  glauca.  Linn.  ( Jf.  Virginidna,  Morong).  Sweet, 
Swamp  or  White  Bay.  Beaver  Tree.  Fig.  1347.  At- 
tractive shrub  or  small  tree,  evergreen  South :  Ivs.  oval 
to  oblong- lanceolate,  glaucous  beneath  and  silky-pubes- 
cent at  first,  3-6  in.  long:  fls.  white,  globose,  fragrant, 
2-3  in.  across ;  sepals  nearly  as  large  aa  petals,  spread- 
ing; petals  9-12,  roundish  obovate:  fr.  pink,  1-2  In. 
long.  May,  Juno.  Mass,  to  Pla.  near  the  coast,  in  the 
South  extending  west  to  Texas.  S.S.  1 :3.  Em.  2:603. 
L.B.C.  3:215.    R.H.  1894,  p.  347.   O  F.  10:403.  Ong. 


4:342.  — A  very  desirable  shrub,  with  handsome,  glossy 
foliage  and  sweet-scented,  creamy  white  Ha.  Var.  Ion gi- 
folia.  Loud.,  has  lanceolate  Ivs.  and  continue*  blooming 
during  a  longer  time  than  the  type. 

17.  pnmila,  Andr.  (  Talauma  piimila,  Blurae).  Shrub, 
to  12  ft. :  Ivs.  elliptic  oblong,  acuminate,  glabrous,  glau- 
eescent beneath,  3-6  in.  long:  fls.  axillary,  nodding  on 
short-enrved  pedicels,  globose-ovate,  white,  fragrant, 
about  Ui  in.  across;  petals  0.  China.  B.M.  977.  — Cult. 
South* 

cc.  Lv*.  (tmigineout,  pubetcent  beneath:  tree. 

18.  grandilldra,  Linn.  ( Jf.  ttttida,  Sarg.).  Bull  Bat. 
Tall  evergreen  tree,  to  80  ft,,  of  pyramidal  habit: 
branchlets  and  buds  rusty-pubescent:  Ivs.  thick  and 
firm,  oblong  to  obovate,  glossy  above,  ferrugineous-pu- 
bescent  beneath,  sometimes  glabrous  at  length,  5-8  in. 
long:  fls.  white,  fragrant.  7-8  In.  across;  sepals  large, 
petaloid;  petals 6-12, obovate;  stameus  purple:  fr.  oval 
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or  ovate,  runty  brown  and  pubescent,  3-4  In.  long.  May- 
Aug.  N.  C.  to  Tex.  S.S. 1:1  and  2. -Var.  aagustiidlia, 
Loud.  ( var.  lalirilalia,  Hort.).  Lva.  lanceolate,  wavy. 
Var.  laaeeolata,  Ait.  (var.  EzonUntit,  Loud.).  Lts. 
oblong-lanceolate  or  oblong-elliptic,  less  rustv  beneath. 
B.M.  1952.  L.B.C  9:814.  There  are  many  other  named 
varieties,  of  which  var.  Galissoniensis,  Hort.,  has  proved 
the  hardiest  in  Europe.  For  other  pictures,  see  Gn.  22, 
p.  28;  24,  pp.  509,511;  33,  p.  ££8. 

11  eompritta,  Maxim.  =Mlchella  compressa.— Jf.  ftuedta. 
Andr.-Mlehella  fu«raU.-J/  lalirilttlia,  Maxim.  Small,  de- 
ciduous tree:  lv§.  cllintie  toovate-laticmlate.  glaucous  beneath. 
4-7  In.  long:  fl*.  unknown.  Japan.  O.F  8:87. 


HAUTE,  HORTICULTURE  IN.  Fig.  1349.  Maine,  the 
most  northeasterly  of  the  United  States,  lies  between  lati 
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;  from  the  nuroerot* 
Although  its  extreme  breadth 
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Alfred 

MAHERRIA  (anagram  of  fTrrmanniti ).  Slrreuliaetft. 
i  than  30  herbs  and  *ub*hrubs  of  S.  Africa,  mostly 
with  incised  Ivs.  and  droop- 
ing, bell-shaped  fl*.  Calyx 
cauipanulate,  5  cleft ;  petals 
5,  with  hollow  claws,  twisted 
in  the  bud  ;  stamens  5,  op- 
posite the  petals,  the  Ala- 
monts  prominently  enlarged 
or  dilated  at  about  the  mid- 
dle |nnd  thus  differing  from 
Iltrniannia.  which  has  no 
sudden  enlargement  in  the 
nl:imcnts),the  anthers  long: 
ovary  5-loculed,  ripening 
into  a  coriaceous  capsule 
with  many  seed*.  Monogr. 
In  Harvey  and  Sonder's 
Flora  Capensis.  By  some 
the  genus  is  united  with 
Hemianniu.  A  few  of  the 
Mahernias  are  cult,  as  pot- 
plants  for  the  profusion  of  their  bell-like  lis.  and  the 
•wect  odor. 

verticillita,  Linn.  ( M.  odnrdla,  Hort,  not  of  botan 
Ists,  which  is  Htrmnniiia  Prt  *  liana ) .  IIo.NKV  BfcXL. 
Fig.  13(8.  Very  common  plant  in  conservatories, 
and  sometimes  seen  in  window-gardens  (see  Hou*r 
Plant*):  half  woody,  very  diffuse  and  straggly,  not 
making  a  central  leader,  tho  terete  crooked  stems 
scabrous:  Ivs.  small,  much  cut  Into  linear  divisions, 
with  deep  cut  stipules:  fix.  J«  in.  or  le»s  long,  nod- 
ding, usually  about  2  together,  from  axillary  shoots, 
sweet,  fragrant,  honey-yellow.  —  Free  bloomer  in 
winter  and  spring.  Of  easy  cult.  Prop,  by  cuttings. 
Mahemia  vtrtieillala  Is  a  very  pretty  twiggy  bush 
for  the  cool  greenhouse.  The  branches  are  long  and 
flexible,  so  that  specimens  may  be  trained  Into  any 
form.  It  may  also  be  used  for  hanging  baskets.  It  is 
of  easy  culture  in  pots,  but  lifts  badly. 

glabrita,  Cav.  Lrs.  dentate  or  dentate-pinnatifld 
(not  so  finely  rut  as  in  the  ln«t  I.  covered  with  stellate 
down:  trailing.  — It  Is  doubtful  If  the  plant  cult, 
under  this  name  is  the  if.  glabra!*  of  botanists. 

L.  H.  B. 

MAHOE,  MOUNTAIN.   See  ITibincuM  elatus. 

MAHOGANY.   See  Sicitttnia.  Mountain  Mahog- 
any,   bee  Crrcoeiirjitis. 

MAHONIA.    Included  with  Ii<Xbtri». 

MAIDENHAIR  FERN  Is  AAiantum. 

MAIDENHAIR  TREE.    See  Ginkgo. 

MAIANTHEMUM  (Greek,  May  flotrtr).  Lilidettr. 
M.  Convallaria,  Weber,  is  a  pretty  little  native  wild 
flower  growing  .'<-.")  inches  hiirh. with  1-3  heart-shaped 
■hinini;  Ivs..  and  a  raceme  about  1  in.  long  of  small 
white  lis.,  with  4-parted  perianth  and  4  stamens.  It 
grows  in  moist  woods,  and  is  fully  described  In  our 
manuals.  It  has  been  offered  by  dealers  in  native 
plants  under  its  svnonvms,  Jf.  bifolium.  CnnmUme 
and  Smilacina  hif»lia.  H.  B.  1:431.  B.  M.  510.  It 
is  sometimes  called  False  Llly-of ■the-Valley  or  Two- 
Leaved  Solomon's  Seal.  Foliage  dies  In  midsummer. 
Useful  for  early  effects. 


tudes  46°  6'  and  4 
71°  20'  west.  The  nam 
designate  the  maintain 
Islands  along  the  coast 

from  east  to  west  is  but  270  miles,  iu  coast  line  is  w 
broken  as  to  extend  for  2,486  miles  along  the  Atlantk 
The  total  area  of  the  state  is  33,000  square  miles,  of 
which  3.145  is  water  surface.  The  surface  of  the  state  U 
disposed  in  two  great  slopes,  separated  by  a  broad  plait, 
from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  above  the  sea  (seethe  map).  This 
plain,  the  eastern  end  of  the  Appalachian  range,  coo 
tains  numerous  hills  and  mountains,  the  bigfaest  of 
which  is  Mt.  Katahdin,  with  an  altitude  of  5. 3*15  feet. 

The  slopes  are  much  broken  by  hills  and  lakes,  and 
vast  areas  arc  still  covered  by  "the  primeval  forest. 
There  Is  thus  provided  a  wide  diversity  or  soil  and  rli 
roatie  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  which 
affords  opportunity  fir  a  considerable  range  in  agricul 
tural  productions.  Under  these  conditions,  even  from 
the  earliest  settlement  of  the  state,  agriculture  ha* 
received  a  fair  share  of  attention.  There  were  in  18SC. 
65,000  farms,  containing  6,500.000  acres,  representing  a 
cash  value  of  $102,500,000,  and  an  estimated  value  of 
farm  products  of  $22,000,000. 

The  forests,  located  mainly  in  the  middle  belt,  form 
one  of  Maine's  principal  sources  of  wealth.  In  the 
northern  part  these  consist  chiefly  of  pine,  spruce,  hem- 
lock and  arborvitas.  Farther  south,  in  addition  to  the 
conifers,  red  oak,  beech,  birch,  maple,  ash  and  elm 
abound.  Butternut  and  hickory  are  found,  but  are  not 
abundant.  The  productions  for  which  the  state  is  e«pe 
daily  noted,  aside  from  lumber,  are  hsv,  potatoes,  sweet 
corn  and  fruit.  Of  the  first,  from  1,500,000  to  2,000,007 
tons  are  cat  each  year. 

Potatoes  form  the  staple  crop  in  Aroostook  eounry- 
the  "Garden  of  Maine  "-though  many  t" 
are  grown  in  the  southern  counties.  The 
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not  f»r  from  10,000,000  bushels.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  potatoes  grown  In  Aroostook  county  is  converted 
into  starch.  The  annual  product  of  tbe  sUrch  factories 
fa  from  12,000.000  to  15,000,000  pound*.  Tbe  average 
yield  U  about  120  bushel*  per  acre,  but  as  many  a*  500 
an-l  even  700  bushels  hare  been  obtained. 

The  production  of  ssreet  corn  for  canning  has  become 
an  important  industry  in  the  southwestern  and  central 
parts  of  tbo  state.  The  total  psck  in  1890  was  about 
12.0V0.000  cane,  representing  3.000  acres.  In  1892,  18,- 
000.000  cans  were  packed,  while  in  1897  the  output  was 
about  the  same. 

The  rocky  hillsides  of  southwestern  Maine  are  espe- 
cially suited  for  producing  apples  of  superior  color, 
flavor  and  keeping  qualities.  Pears  and  plums  are  also 
grown  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  value  of  theorchard 
products  is  about  1 1.500, OOOannuslly.  Desirable  sites  for 
orchards  range  In  value  from  $.">  to  $50  per  acre,  accord- 
ing to  the  location  and  distance  from  shipping  points. 

Small  fruits  thrive  over  the  greater  part  of  the  state, 
and  And  a  ready  market  at  the  numerous  summur  resorts 
for  which  Maine  is  noted. 

The  canning  of  blueberries  is  an  important  Industry 
in  some  parts  of  the  state.  In  Washington  county  about 
120.000  acres,  otherwise  worthless,  are  known  as  tbe 
"blueberry  barrens."  The  annual  output  of  the  canning 
factories  is  valued  at  $75,000  to  $100,000,  and  1,500  o 
2,000  bushels  are  shipped  while  fresh.  In  other  parts 
of  the  state  there  are  many  thousand  acres  that  may  lie 
utilized  In  the  same  way.  Home  of  the  mpre  important 
blueberry  regions  are  indicated  by  the  shaded 
areas  on  tbe  map. 

In  providing  for  education  along  agricultural 
lines,  Maine  has  not  been  behind  other  states. 
Wbile  Arthur  Young  and  others  were  striving  to 
improve  the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain,  leading 
citizens  of  tbe  then  District  of  Maine  united  in 
forming  one  of  the  first  agricultural  societies  in 
America.  As  noted  by  Boardman:  "The  light 
stations  first  established  in  this  country  for  the 
Improvement  and  the  diffusion  of  agricultural 
literature  were  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1785; 
Charleston,  S.  C.  in  1785;  Hallowed,  Malne.1787." 

The  first  agricultural  and  industrial  college  In  North 
America,  the  tianliner  Lyceum,  was  established  at  Oar- 
diner,  Me.,  in  1821,  when  a  yearly  grant  of  $1,000  was 
made  by  the  state.  The  purpose  of  the  school  was  "to 
give  mechanics  and  farmers  such  a  scientific  education 
as  would  enablu  them  to  become  skilled  in  their  profes- 
sions." This  institution,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Vaughans  and  tbe  Oardlners,  flourished  until  1835.  when 
state  aid  was  withdrawn.  It  was  continued  for  two 
years  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  then  closed. 
In  connection  with  the  Lyceum,  a  farm  was  utilized  for 
experiments  In  agriculture,  and  "to  give  tbe  future 
agriculturist  tbe  knowledge  of  those  principles  of  sci- 
ence upon  which  his  future  success  depends,  and  an 
opportunity  to  see  them  reduced  to  practice." 

In  1865  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts  was  established  under  the  provisions  of 
the  "Morrill  Act."  This,  in  1897,  became  the  University 
of  Maine,  with  a  well-equipped  agricultural  department. 
The  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, established 
under  the  provisions  of  the  "Hatch  Act"  in  1887,  forms 
a  department  of  tbe  university.  In  addition  to  the  work 
of  the  university.  Important  educational  work  is  carried 
on  in  the  form  of  farmers'  institutes  by  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each 
county,  with  permanent  headquarters  at  the  capital. 
There  are  also  two  state  agricultural  societies,  one  state 
pomologieal  society,  and  nearly  50  county  and  town 
agricultural  aocletles  which  receivo  aid  from  the  state. 

W.  M.  M unbox 

See  Com  and  Zta. 

)EC0  RATIOS  S  and  bouquets  are  dried 
and  everlastings,  whether  dyed  or  not.  Tbe 
celebrated  painter,  Hans  Makart,  once  decorated  his 
salon  with  dried  palm  leaves,  pampas  grass  and  the 
like,  to  the  delight  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who 
visited  the  artist's  studio:  hence  tbe  name.  See  Erer- 
la*ti»9»  and  G.C.  111.6:714. 

MALAY  APPLE.    Eugenia  Jambo*. 


MALC0LMIA.    See  Malcomia. 

MALCOMIA  (Wm.  Malcolm,  English  horticulturist  of 
the  eighteenth  century).  Also  written  Malcolmia,  bat  it 
was  originally  spelled  Malcomia.  Crncifertr.  A  genus 
of  about  20  species,  one  of  which  is  called  tbe  Virginian 
Stock,  though  it  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region. 
It  is  a  charming  hardy  annual  of  tbe  easiest  culture, 
growing  about  a  foot  high,  with  a  more  branching  and 
open  habit  than  tbe  common  stock  (Matlhlola),  and  4- 
petaled  lis.  each  about  %  in.  across.  Red,  white  and 
crimson-fid.  kinds  are  offered  in  America,  while  rose 
and  lilac  (Is.  appear  In  the  mixtures.  There  seem  to  be 
no  double  forms.  It  is  an  excellent  plant  for  the  front 
of  a  border,  as  it  may  be  easily  had  in  bloom  from  spring 
to  fall  by  means  of  sucoessional  sowings.  Seeds  are 
best  sown  in  the  fall,  as  they  give  earlier  bloom.  Seeds 
may  be  sown  thinly.    Soe  A  nnual*. 


Virginian  Stock.  Crimson  King. 


Malcomia  ia  a  genus  of  branching  herbs:  branches 
often  prostrate:  Ivs.  alternate,  entire  or  pinnatifld:  fls, 
in  a  loose  raccmo ;  petals  long  and  linear  or  loug-clawed : 
pods  rather  terete,  long  orawl-shaped :  seedsin  1  aeries 
or  in  2  series  at  the  base  of  tbe  cells. 

marltima,  R.  Br.  Virginian  Siocg.  ManON  Stock. 
Figs.  LI50,  1351.  Stem  erect,  branching:  Ivs.  elliptic, 
obtuse,  entire,  narrowed  at  the  base,  nubescenee  ap- 
pressed,  2— (-parted  :  pedicels  rather  shorter  than  the 
calyx:  pods  pubescent,  long-acuminate  at  the  apex. 
B.M.  1C6  (as  L'hriranthu»  mnrilimut,  showing  red  fls., 
changing  to  purple  before  fading).  w.  M. 

MALLOTVB  (Greek,  tcoolly).  Exphorbiarra-.  Trees 
or  shrubs,  with  broad  opposite  Ivs.,  with  small  diaseious 
fls.  in  spikes  or  panicles:  petals  and  disk  ab»etit;  calyx 
3-5-lobed  ;  stamena  numerous  ;  styles  3,  almost  free, 
recurved  ;  capsule  spherical,  splitting  into  3  parts. 
About  80  species  in  the  Old  World  tropics. 

Japonictuj.  MUM.  Arg.  A  small  tree,  with  large,  ovate, 
palmately  nerved,  nearly  glabrous,  aub-trilobed,  long- 
petioled  Ivs.:  spikes  branched  terminal:  fls.  2-3  lines 
wide;  stamens  60-70,  yellow;  stigmas  slightly  festhery: 
capsules  pubescent.  S  In-  In  diam.  Japan  and  China. 
R.H.  1894,  p.  103.-Cult.  at  Santa  Barbara. 

J.  B.  S.  Norton. 

MALLOW.  Malra  rotundifolia. 
MALLOW,  FALSE.  MaU-aitrum. 

MAL0PE  (name  used  by  Pliny  for  some  kind  of  mal- 
low). MnlrAcrtr.  A  genus  of  10  species  of  annuals  from 
the  Mediterranean  region,  one  of  which  is  cult,  under 
the  name  of  if.  grandiflvra.  It  grows  1-3  ft.  high,  and 
bears  red  or  white, 5-petaled  fls.  2/%-3in.  across,  in  sum- 
mer and  fall.  The  genus  is  allied  to  Althaea,  which  it 
resembles  in  having  solitary  ascending  ovules,  but  has 
the  carpels  crowded  into  a  sort  of  head  without  order, 
while  In  Althaea  the  carpels  are  in  a  single  whorl.  Also, 
Malope  has  3  bractlcts,  while  Althwa  baa  6-9. 
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glabrous  or  pilose:  I  vs.  entire  or  3-eut  :  flu.  usually 
violet  or  rosy;  bract  lets  large,  cordate;  calyx  5-cut; 
column  of  stamens  divided  at  tlie  top  into  filaments. 
Culture  cany.  See  Annual*. 

trifida,  Cav.  Lvs.  3nerved,  3-cnt,  dentate,  glabrous ; 
lobes  acuminate  :  peduncles  azillnrr,  1-rid.  Spain,  N. 
Africa.- Var.  granaifldra,  Paxt.  (SI.  'grand  itlom,  F.  O. 
Dietr. ),  la  aaid  to  be  much  superior  to  the  type,  with  lis. 
2K-3  in.  across,  deep  rosy  red,  reined  inside  darker. 
Gn.  21,  p.  145.  P.M.  1:177.  Sf.  grandiflora  alba  is  also 
cult. 


1331.  Virginian 

Natural  size. 


(Sec  p.  000.) 


HALFlOEIA  (Marcello  Malplghl,  1628-169.1,  distin- 
guished anatomist  at  Boulogne,  who  wrote  on  the  anatomy 
of  plants).  Maljiujhi(\rt<r.  About  20  species  of  smnll 
trees  or  shrub*,  mostly  natives  of  tropical  America,  one 
of  which  is  the  Barhadoe*  Cherry,  M.  glabra.  The  fruit 
is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  small  northern  cherry, 
but  inferior  in  quality.  It  has  an  acid  taste.  It  is  borne 
on  a  shrub,  which  grows  about  G  ft.  high  and  has  handsome 
crimson  fis.  of  n  distinct  appearance.  The  fl.  is  about 
*<  in.  across,  and  the  5  petals  have  a  claw  about  as  long 
ns  the  fringed  blade.  This  shrub  is  ft  native  of  the  West 
Indies  and  is  cult,  in  all  the  Islands  as  well  as  S.  Aiuer. 
It  Is  also  offered  in  8.  Fla. 

Malplghias  have  opposite,  short-stalked  lvs..  glabrous 
or  tomentose, entire  or  spiuy  toothed:  Ms.  axillary, clus- 
tered  or  corymbose,  rarely  solitary,  red,  rose  or  white; 
calyx  5-parted,  G-IO-glandular;  stamens  10:  ovary  It- 
celled:  styles  3,  distinct:  drupe  3-stoncd.  the  stones 
with  or  without  3-5  crests  or  wings  on  the  back. 

glabra,  Linti.  Barbapoks  ('iiehiiv.  Lvs.  ovnte,  gla- 
brous, entire,  usually  pointed,  having  a  few  hisciispi- 
dato  hairs  which  disappear  early :  umbels  3-5-Md. :  ca- 
lyx C-B  glandular:  stones  obtusely  4-augled.  B.M.813. 

W.  M. 


MALU8.  See  Pyrin. 

If  ALVA  (old  Latin  name  from  Greek  malaeke;  refer- 
ring to  tbe  emollient  lvs.).  JUalvacear.  About  16 specie* 
of  herbs,  widely  scattered,  4  of  which  arc  cult,  in  America 
and  have  escaped  from  old  gardens,  while  one,  if.  rolas- 
itifolia  (Fig.  13521,  the  common  .Mallow,  is  a  familiar 
weed.  These  plants  are  of  tbe  easiest  culture,  and  bloom 
all  summer  and  fall,  having  pink,  rose  or  purple  ft*, 
sometimes  2  in.  across.  Malva  is  distinguished  from 
numerous  allied  genera  by  the  carpels  in  a  single  whorl: 
ovules  solitary,  ascending:  bractleta  3.  distinct:  carpels 
not  beaked  or  appendaged  within.  Malvas  are  binutr 
or  nearly  glabrous:  lvs.  angled,  lobed  or  disaected:  fli. 
solitary,  in  the  axils  or  clustered,  sessile  or  peduncled 
petals  5,  notched  at  tbe  apex.  In  the  first  2  species  tbe 
pedicels  are  solitary  in  tbo  upper  axils;  in  tbe  next  3 
re  numerous  and  clustered. 


A.  Fit.  large  and  showy,  in.  < 

D.  Fruit  downy,  not  wrinkled. 

moichata.  I-lnn.  Mrs*  Mallow.  Perennial.  1-2  ft 
high,  less  hairy  than  M.Alcea  :  stcm-lvs.  3-many  time, 
parted,  the  lobes  being  linear:  fis.  rose  or  white;  calyx 
with  long,  simple  hairs.  Eu.;  cult,  and  escaped.  K.H- 
1851:381. 

BB.  Fmit  glabrous,  minutely  wrinkled  or  veiny. 

Alcea,  Linn.  Perennial,  2— 4  ft.  high:  stem-Ira.  parted 
almost  to  the  base  into  3—5  divisions,  which  are  again 
3-5-cut,  the  lobes  broad:  lis.  deep  rose;  calyx  densely 
stellate-pubescent.  Eu.;  cult,  and  escaped.  B.M.2J97 
(pink,  veined  deeper).  -  Var.  faatigiaU,  Koch  (Jf. 
Mortnii,  Pollinil.   Lvs.  less  incised  ;  upper  siem-lrs. 


3-fld;  intermediate  . 
dentate.  B.M.2793. 


5-fid; 


bdb.  Fruit  prominently  wrinkled-veiny. 

•ylvettrU,  Linn.  Biennial  or  perennial,  2-3  ft.  high, 
rough-hairy,  branching:  lvs.  rather  sharply  5-7-lobed: 
lis.  purple-rose.  Eu.,  temp.  Asia,  waysides  N.  Amer. 
A.G.  13:471. -Not  advertised.  See  M.  iebrina  in  supple- 
mentary list,  Var.  Mauritian*  ( if.  Maurittana,  Linn, 
has  long  been  cult,  in  cottage 
cc  Mallow, 
i  lobes. 


It  is  taller,  smoother  aud  has 


aa.  Fis.  small,  inconspicuous,  whitish. 
B.  Lvs.  curled  or  puckered  at  tke  margin 

erispa,  Linn.  Curled  Mallow.  Cnhranrhed 

4-  6  ft.  high,  leafy  from 
base  to  top:  lvs. rounded, 

5-  7-lobed  or  angled :  Us. 
clustered,  almost  sessile. 
Eu. ;  sparingly  escaped 
from  old  gardens.  Gn.  2, 
p.  315.  Vllinorin's 
"Vegetable  Garden."  p. 
319.  — No  longer  adver- 
tised, but  procurable 
abroad  and  still  cult,  in 
America.  No  part  of  the 
plant  is  eaten,  but  the 
elegantly  crisped  leaves 
are  sometimes  used  for 
garnishing  dishes.  Gen- 
erally self-sows  in  gar- 
dens. 

BB.  Ars.  not  curled  at 
the  margins. 

rotnndUdlia,  Linn.  Fig. 
1352.  Common  Mallow. 
Stems  trailing  from  a 
strong,  deep  root:  lvs. 
rounded  kidney -shaped, 
crenatc;  leaf  stalks  very 
long  :  peduncles  rather 
slender. —  Common  bien- 
nial or  perennial  weed,  not  cult.  The  flat  wrinkled 
fruits  are  known  to  children  as  "cheeses."  Also  local!} 
called  "Shirt-button  plant. " 


11H.  Malva  rotund  itolU  (\  S 
A  common  weed, 
"Cheeses  " 
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Jf.  miniAta  is  a  much  confused  nam*.  In  theThorbnrn  cata- 
logs I  he  plant  in  the  American  trade  ii  laid  to  bo  the  tame  as 
8|>h«-ralce*  Munmana.  probably  on  the  authority  of  K.  S.  far- 
man  in  Ati  11  '»W  M  minlata  1*  al»t>  advertised  by  Oerman 
dealer*  and  is  referred  by  Vllmorin's  Hlnmpngirtnerrl  to  Spha>- 
n»lcea  ratnlala.  Index  Keweusis, however,  peters  M.  miniata  to 
Splueralcra  ctspUiina.  Thi»  riddle  will.  perhaps,  be  solved 
under  Spha-ralcea.  which  »ee.  —  it.  mulutida  alba,  Hort..  I* 
probably  a  white-fld.  form  nf  one  or  the  specie*  above  men 
tMined.  with  foliage  many  timet  divided  —J/,  zrbrina.  Hort.,  i» 
referred  by  Index  Krircn»U  to  M.  sylveslrU:  by  Vilmorin's 
Klamencartnrn-i  to  M.  Mauritians.  In  Hridgcman'i  catalogue 
M  tel.rlna  In  . 


M  tel.rtna  In  d.  v-ribed  as  a  hardy  annnsl.ealled"Stripcd  Mal- 
low." growing  •-'  ft.  hi*h.  with  white  and  purple  flu.      TAT.  M. 


MALVASTRUM  (name  made  from  Malva).  ifalviiretr. 
Sixty  or  more  herbs  and  subshruh*  In  America  ami  8. 
Africa,  of  which  2  or  .1  are  plant*  of  minor  importance  in 
garden*.  From  Malva  and  it»  allies  it  differs  In  having 
abort  or  capitate  stigmas  on  the  style  branches  rather 
than  longitudinal  stigmas,  also  in  having  asolitary  ovule 
In  each  carpel.  From  Malvavtxcus  it  differs  in  having 
a  dry  rather  than  a  baccate  fruit,  and  In  other  charac- 
ters. The  garden  species  are  perennials  of  easy  culture, 
blooming  in  the  hot  weather  of  summer. 

cocclneum.Oray.  A  tufted  canescent  plant,  5-10  in.  or 
less  high,  with  running  rootstocks:  Ivs.  not  more  than 
1  in.  across,  pedately  3-5-parted  or  divided,  the  narrow 
divisions  again  cut  or  cleft:  lis.  brick-red  or  coppery,  In 
a  short  terminal  raceme:  carpels  round  kidney-shaped, 
inclosed  In  the  Incurving  calyx  lobes.  Western  Amer. 
B.  M.  1673  (as  Crittaria  core i nm  I. -There  is  a  var. 

i  in  the  trade,  with  -  large  deep  scarlet  fls." 
1,  Nichols.  Two  ft.  or  less  high,  hairy: 
Ivs.  pedately  3-5-lobed,  the  lobes  deeply  cut  and  toothed, 
clasping:  fls.  rose-purple,  an  Inch  across.  Chile.  P.M. 
9:173,  and  R.H.  1813:325  (as  Haifa  campanula). 

■pUndidnm.  Kcll.  Shrub,  becoming  12  ft.  or  more, 
gray-tomentosc:  Ivs.  cordate-ovate,  5-lobed:  lis.  rosy 
pink,  fragrant.  Calif.  L  H  B 

MALVA  VI 8CTJ8  (Oreek.  itieky  mallow).  Malvaetv. 
About  25  species  of  tender  shrubs  from  the  warmer 
parts  of  America,  o:ie  of  which,  At.  arborru*.  Is  known 
to  the  trade  as  Aehania  AfalvaviteuB.  It  is  a  fine  old 
greenhouse  shrub  with  erect  scarlet  lis.,  which  resemble 
an  Abutilon  and  never  open  widely.  Abutilon.  however, 
has  no  Involucre,  while  Malvavlaeus  has  an  involucre  of 

10-12  bractlets.  Lvs.  entire, 
dentate,  angled  or  lolied: 
Us.  red,  usually  peduncled; 
petals  erect  and  connivent 
or  spreading  in  the  upper 
half  ;  column  of  stamens 
truncate  below  the  apex  or 
ft  toothed  :  carpels  fleshy 
out  side,  connate  into  a  berry, 
later  separating. 


arboreui,  Car.  (Aehdnia 
JU'<lf<irl»c u»,  Sw.  I.  Fig. 
1353.  Tall  shrub:  Ivs.  alter- 
nate, mostly  3-lobed,  acumi- 
nate, heart-shaped  at  the 
base,  toothed :  fls.  convolute  in  the  bud ;  bractlets  erect. 
K.Amer.  B.M.2305. -Cult,  outdoors  in  S.FIa.and  S.Calif. 

Atnlvnrijitut  arhorru*  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
house  plants  that  can  be  grown.  It  Is  not  subject  to  In- 
sects of  any  kind,  will  stand  a  low  temperature  in  win- 
ter, and  blooms  both  winter  and  summer.  When  pot 
grown,  the  plant  is  usually  about  2  ft.  high,  but  out- 
doors It  makes  a  strong,  branching  growth,  attaining  3-5 
ft.  The  bright  scarlet  fls.  remain  a  long  time  In  perfect 
condition.  The  fls.  open  slightly  at  the  top  or  not  at  all. 
This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  old  name  Aehania. 

us  nnt  optning.  The  plant  needs  a  good  light 
[>f  flbi 


USX  Malvaviacus  arboreus. 

<XX-> 


thrives  in  a  compost  of  fibrous  peat  and  loam. 
Piop.  by  cuttings.    The  cultivators  need  not  fear  the 


Mte  grains  on  the  surface  of  the  lvs.,  as 
they  are  a  normal,  waxy  secretion  of  the  plant. 

James  Vice. 

■  AMI L LABIA.  See  Mammillaria. 

MAMM&A  (from  a  South  American  name).  Gultif- 
tra.   Six  species  of  tropical  trees,  one  of  which.  At. 
i,  produces  the  fruits  known  as  the  "" 


Apple  or  St.  Domingo  Apricot.  These  are  3-fi  in.  In 
diameter,  round,  russet-colored  or  brown,  with  a  yellow 
juicy  pulp,  aud  1-4  large,  rough  seeds.  The  skin  and 
seeds  are  bitter  aud  resinous.  The  fruits  are  eaten  raw 
without  flavoring,  or  with  wine  nod  sugar,  or  sugar  and 
cream.  They  are  also  preserved.  The  taste  for  them 
does  not  have  to  be  acquired.  The  tree  is  cult,  in  S. 
Fla.  and  S.  Calif.,  and  a  few  fruits  arc  brought  from  the 
West  Indies  to  the  V.  S.  The  nearest  ally  of  horticul- 
tural value  is  the  Mangosteen.  belonging  to  the  gt-nua 
(iarcinia,  characterized  by  having  4  sepals,  while 
Manimea  has  a  calyx  which  Is  closed  before  antbesis, 
and  afterwards  Is  valvately  2-parted.  Mtimmcas  have 
rigid,  leathery  lvs.,  often  dotted  with  pellucid  glands: 
peduncles  axillary,  1-fld.,  solitary  or  clustered  :  fls. 
polygamous;  petals  4-0 ;  stamens  numerous;  stigmu 
peltate  or  broadly  lobed :  ovary  2— 1-celled. 

Americana,  Linn.  Mammke  Apple.  St.  Dominoo 
ApkiooT.  Fig.  1354.  Tree,  40-00  ft.  high  :  lvs.  obovate- 
oblong,  rouuded  at  tip,  4-8  in.  long:  peduncles  few  or 
solitary:  petals  white,  fragrant;  anthers  oblong,  later- 
ally dehiscent.  B.M.75G2.  w.  M. 

H'lmmra  Amtrieaia  Is  native  from  the  West  Indies 
to  Brazil.  The  wood  Is  durable  and  well  adapted  for 
building  purposes,  posts  and  plies.  It  stands  damp.  It 
is  beautifully  grained  and  is  used  for  fancy  work.  The 
gum  is  applied  to  extract  chigoes;  dissolved  In  lime- 
juice  it  destroys  maggots  in  sores  at  a  single  dressing. 
An  infusion  of  tho  bark  is  astringent  and  Is  useful  to 
strengthen  the  recent  cicatrices  of  sores.  A  liqueur  has 
been  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  flowers  Infused 
In  spirits  of  wine,  known  in  the  Island  of  Martinique  by 
the  name  of  "Creme  de»  CreoUt."  The  fruit  is  the  aize 
of  a  very  large  orange.  It  has  a  sweetish,  somewhat 
aromatic  taste  and  a  peculiar  odor.  Not  much  use  is 
made  of  It.  Seeds  germinate  freely,  and  young  plants 
are  easily  raised.  \\  Hawus. 

MAMMEE  APPLE.    See  Mammea. 

MAMMILLARIA  (Latin,  wnmmi/a  ;  referring  to  the 
nipple-like  tul>ereles  on  these  plants).  Often  but  not 
originally  spelled  Mamillartu .  Stems  simple,  branch- 
ing or  in  clusters  from  the  root,  commonly  hemispheri- 
cal or  short-cylindrical,  but  often  depressed  or  some- 
times much  elongated;  the  surface  entirely  broken  up 
into  tubercles  (mamillie) :  lis.  usually  short  funnelform, 
with  naked  or  nearly  naked  tube  and  ovary,  borne  in 
the  more  or  less  woolly  axils  between  the  tubercles,  or 
at  the  Inner  extremity  of  a  narrow  groove  on  their  up- 
per surface:  fr.  globose  to  linear-clavate,  nearly  always 
smooth  and  berry-like.  The  first  subgenus  is  rather  in- 
definitely separated  from  the  tultcrculatc  Kchinocactl  by 
the  smooth  fruit,  and  by  the  character  of  the  groove, 
which  in  Mammillaria  is  hardly  more  than  an  impressed 
line,  while  in  Kchinocactus  it  is  shorter  and  so  broad  as 
to  txi  obviously  a  continuation  of  the  spinlferous  areola. 

The  cultivation  of  Mammillaria  differs  in  no  respect 
from  Kchinocactus,  which  see. 

Review  or  Scboexera. 

Subgenus  I.  Corypiiantiia  (flowering  In  vertex). 
TulK-rcles,  at  least  the  flowering  ones,  narrowly 
grooved  on  the  upper  side,  from  apex  nearly  to 
base,  except  in  At.  maeromrru.  Fls.  showy, 
large  for  the  genus.  Fruit  green  or  greenish, 
except  in  if.  tubi rrulota  and  if.  M  innut  ienti*. 
Seeds  brown,  lightly  reticulated  and  thin- 
shelled,  with  ventral  or  suhventral  hilum,  cx- 
cept  in  datyncanlha  and  Mi**onrirn»ii.  Species  1-24 

Subgenus  II.  DouroTitELE.  Tubercles  cylindric- 
conical,  long,  loose  and  of  soft  texture.  Fls. 
large,  vellow,  from  the  axils  of  the  upper 
tubercles  Species  28 

Subgenus  III.  (Yhhkmiea.  Stems  elongated  .form- 
ing Urge  clumps  :  fls.  in  a  crown  near  tho 
apex,  1K-2  in.  long,  narrowly  tubular-funnel- 
form,  somewhat  curved  and  bilabiate,  with 
widely  spreading  scpalold  scales,  the  whole 
flower  uniformly  waxy  red:  stamens  and  style 
exceeding  the  petals:  fr.  red:  one  or  more  cen- 
trals hooked,  except  sometimes  in  At.  Haiti. 
All  from  I,ower  California  and  adjacent  islauds. 
 Species  26-29 
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cc.  Centrals 


ceo.  Stems  cespitose  from  the 
grooves  of  the  tubercles, 
often  densely  mo:  groove 
without  glands  but  often 
spinose  tor  most  of  it* 
length:  radial  spines 
fewer  and  weaker:  cen- 
tral  solitary  or  want- 

i»9  14 

15 

Blossoms  purple  or  purplish: 


.11.  radian. 
12. 
13. 


sulcata 
Htckelia 


spines  usually  gray  orylos'sy, 
centrals  and  ftps  black  or 


the  cen 

brown:  ovary  and  fruit  often 


TIB 


■ — Mafntnec  Apple,  or  I 

t(XHD.  (8w.pw.971.) 

Subgenus  IV.  Eumamillaria.  FIs.  usually  small, 
produced  from  the  axils  of  frroovelesa  tubercles, 
and  nearly  always  remote  from  the  vertex:  fr. 
usually  cfarate  and  red.  nearly  always  destl- 
tut*  of  scales  Species  30-77 

ecBOK-vtrs  i.  coryphaktha. 

a.  Blossoms  yellow:  spines  mostly 

yellow  or  yellowish,  one  or 

■tore    honey-glands  usually 

found  in  the  groove. 
D.  FIs.  remote  from  the  vertex. 

C.  Glands  one  or  two  conspic- 
uous red  or  yellow,  in  the 
azils:  stems  long,  in  age 
making  large  clumps: 
spines  rather  slender: 
radiate  in.  long, 

centrals  K-Ji  in.  long... 


scale-bearing. 
i.  Radial  spines  JO  or 
often  very  numerous,  i 
ing  the  whole  plant:  . 
tra  Is  at  maturity  rarely  lest 
than  4. 

C.  Glands  small  in  a  chain 
in  some  of  the  grooves: 
spines  long  but  weak,  not 

obscuring  the  body  17.  macromerU 

oo.  Glands  none  in  axil  or 

groove  so  far  as  known.  .  W.  ccnoidea 

19.  Til 

30. 

21. 

22. 

.  liadial  spines  less  than  10: 
central  solitary  or  wanting: 
tubercles  large  and  broad..  23.  cornuta 
24. 


tu. 


-6.  Rose  ana 

27.  actinias. 
•J*.  Poudli 


SUDOKNLS  IV. 


cc.  Glands  none  in  the  axil . . . 
iib.  Fls.  central  or  nearly  so: 
plants  mostly  globose  or  de- 
pressed. /',;-»  in.  in  diam- 
eter: radial  spines  later- 
ally compressed  near  the 
base  


raphldacantha 
macro  thel* 
erecta 


Stems  nearly  always  sim- 
ple: radial  spines  rather 
rigid  and  prctinately 
spreading:  centrals  1-4, 
the  upper  turned  up 
among  Ike  rndials,  the 
lower  de.flexed  or  Mori- 
tontal.  Specie*  closely 
related  and  perhaps  con- 
fluent   


Bcheorii 


a.  Juice  watery:  tubercles  rarely 
angular. 
B.  Spines  (hooked)  none:  fit. 
yellowish  or  whitish,  with 
rosy  streaked  petals. 
c.  Stems  proportionately  slen- 
der: tubercles  short- 
ovate:  radial  spine* 
rigid,  spreading,  re- 
curved so  that  the  points 
hiirtliy  pvojtct.  30, 

si 

<•*.•.  Stems  low,  usually  broader 
than  high.  Xo  bristles  in 
the  axils,  except  in  if. 
Candida  and  it.  pin- 


».  Radial  spines  tew, 
not  hiding  the 
«o*»  32.  deci 


Radial  spines  nu- 
merous, snowy 
white,  covering 
and  hiding  the 
whole  plant. 


33. 


cornifera 
daimonocerss 
echinus 
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na.  Spine*  one  or  more  booked  and 
central, except  in  M.  puiilla 
and  M.  dioica  intularit. 
r.  Brittle*  one  or  more  found 
in  the  axil*  between  the 
tubercle*  40. 

42!  Wildil 

43. 
44. 

»:.. 

cc.  Brittle*  none  in  the  aril*, 
except  perhap*  in  M.Car- 

retii.  46.  Wri»htii 

47.  Ooodrlehil 
4S.  Gr*hami 
4'J.  vonusta 

50.  : 

51.  I 

,a.  Juice  milky  none  in  the  tubercle*, 
but  found  or  to  be  tuipected  in 
the  body.  Ho  hooked  *pine». 
Radial  spinet  lee*  than  15; 
central*  usual ly  1. 

b.  Fit.  yellow  52.  erlacantha 

rb.  Fl*.  blood-red  ,"»:t.  iphacelata 

bbb.  Fl*.  carmine  54.  rainotiMim* 

55.  rhodanth* 
5«'..  dolichoeentra 

57.  discolor 

58.  Lss*unleri 

59.  Eugnu 
60. 

Juice   milky  exuding  from 
wound*  in  any  part  of  the 
plant:  ttemt   not  elongated : 
tubercle*  utuatly  angular:  no 
hooked  spinet,  except  in  M.un- 
cinata.   Section  Ijaetetcentet. 
B.  F Is.  red  or  purple  or  carmine, 
-taid  to  be  yellow  in  Park- 
intonii. 
C.  Spine*  terete:  radial* 
white,  setaeeout,  numer 
out,  interwoven  and  cov- 
ering the  plant:  stem*  at 
length  cylindrical  or  clav- 

ate:  axil*  woolly  61. 

02. 
63.  : 

CC.  Spine*  few,  stouter,  often 
angular,  tome  of  the  cen- 
tral* very  long  and  more 
or  let*  flexuou* :  tuber- 
cle* rather  large.,  angled: 
axil*  woolly  64.  i 

65. 

66. 

67.  : 

nn.  Fit.  whitish,  yellowish  or 
flesh-color. 
C.  Radial  spinet  9-ti.  seldom 
less  than  It:  tubercle* 
tlender.teareely  angled. 68.  simplex 

'.'J.  Brandegei 
To.  Heydori 

cc.  Radial  tpine*  rarely  at 
many  a*  9:  body  mostly 
depressed  7).  melaeantha 

7'.'.  MIDM 

73.  nncinat* 

74.  Troll* rtii 

75.  aempervivi 

76.  Caput-Medusa* 

77.  micromerli 

irax. 

neitnthophlfQma,  60     autaeMhele,  '_'  ftrmmii.  6. 

Al»«monl,  20.  aureierps.  55.  ealearata.  14. 

nncittraeaiUha,  L      autumnalit.  60.  i-andlds.  30. 

acurolarts.  64.  barbata.  37.  Caput- Mm1uss»,  78 

•pplsnat*.  70.  tricolor,  61.  <*ami>a.  72. 

ttrietina,  6S.  Uoeaaana.  41.  Cam>tii.  SI. 

,  20.  borealls.  20.  eentricirrtaa.  65. 

.60.  rhloraulha.  20. 


eirrhi/era.  88. 
conoid**.  1H. 
coroifera.  7. 
cornuta.  23. 
rrasiUplDa,  55. 
riaimonoceras,  8, 
dasyacanlha.  21. 
decipleni,  32. 
defleixspina,  05. 
drnsa.  30. 
denudata.  34. 
desertt,  20. 
dioica.  44. 
discolor.  57. 
dolichoeentra,  56. 
eehinaria,  'M. 
xrhlnata.  :». 
Kchinaa,  0. 
elegans,  60. 
elephantldens, 
clongata.  30. 
*r*cta.  3. 
eriacantha,  52. 
fissurata:  See 

halonlum. 
formosa.  03. 
forsteri.  65. 
fragilis.  33. 
tulHspina.  55. 
fnwata.  55. 
Oabbii.  60. 
Cialeottll.  SO,  56. 
ylolttu.  25. 
(Joodrlihil,  44.  47. 
Urahami,  48. 
<*re£gtl,  77. 
Ouilleminiana,  32. 
Haageana,  50. 
Halet.  29. 
Heeseana.  67. 
hemlspha>riea,  70. 
',.  70. 


Hirsehtiana.  20. 
Impexlnoma,  13. 
insularls.  44. 
Klugei.  60. 
Krameri.  65. 
lailarantha,  34. 
Jjehtnanni,  2, 
Leona.  31. 
Lesaunieri.  58. 
longimamma.  25. 
marromcrU,  17. 
macrothrle,  2. 
Maine  50. 
melaeantha,  71. 
mieroiucrls,  77. 


reenrvata.  4. 
reeurvispina.  4. 
rhudantha.  55. 

robnstlor,  16. 
robustiipina,  6. 
Roaeana.  28. 
Jtungei,  34. 
snnguinea,  51. 
Seheerii.  5. 
Sekmidtii.  65. 
scolymoldes,  10. 
Sctnperviri,  75. 
senilis,  36. 
aetUpitui.  27. 
slmlhs.  16. 


An 


Mlsaouriensls.  10 
multiceps,  40. 
mnUlilUii,  88. 
Noo-Mexleana.  'JO, 
Nlckehue,  15. 
nivea.  81. 
Sogalcnsis,  4. 
Xuttallii,  16. 
(Mieriana,  55. 
Palmeri.  44. 
Parkinson!!.  62. 


 12. 

Prtertonii,  67. 
Pfelfferl.  55. 
pheUosperma,  4.1. 
plnmosa,  35. 
Pondii.  28. 
PMosina.  60. 
prismatiea:  SeeAn- 

hnlnninm. 
pusilla,  40. 
pyramldalis,  55. 
radians.  11. 
radiima,  20. 
Radliana,  26. 
rapbidacautha,  1. 


•phacelata.  53. 
sptuerlca.  25. 
spharrotrieka,  30. 
splnoslssima.  54, 
stellnanrata,  30. 
stellarit.  40. 
stellatus,  40. 
ttrobilitormi*.  18.22. 
subangulari*,  64. 
sulcata,  14. 
tennis.  30. 
tetracantka.  50.  65. 
tetrancintra,  43. 
Texsna.  40. 
Trohartil.  74. 
tulierruioaa,  22. 
nberifnnots,  25. 
nncinata,  73. 
venusta.  40. 
vetnla.  38. 
vlvipara.  10. 
Yfitdiana,  42. 
Wildil.  42. 
Wissmanni.  16. 
Wrlghtll,  46. 


1.  raphidaeinth*,  Lem.  Sterna  becoming  1  ft.  or  more 
long,  2-3  in.  in  diani..  often  clavato:  tubvrclea  ereet- 
apreading,  aomewbat  flattened,  often  with  1  or  2  glands 
in  the  groove:  apinea  yellow  in  the  young  state,  soon 
gray;  radial*  6-10;  central  1 ,  longer  and  stouter,  straight 
or  booked  in  the  name  plant :  An.  about  1  in.  broad. 
San  Luis  Potosl,  Mex.—  The  more  constantly  booked 
form  is  Jf.  ancittracantha ,  Lorn. 

2.  macrothele,  Mart.  (Jf.  aulacothile,  Lem.  M.  JAh- 
manni.  Otto).  Stems  stout,  attaining  nearly  2  ft.  in 
height  by  4  in.  in  diam. :  tubercles  long,  conical,  at  first 
upright,  in  age  becoming  even  deflexed:  spines  all  yel- 
low; radials  6-8.  spreading  ;  centrals  1-2,  longer  and 
stouter:  fls.  1S-2  in.  broad.  Central  Mex. 

3.  erect*.  Lem.  Branching  from  base  and  from  de- 
cumbent stems,  attaining  12  in.  or  more  in  height  by  .1 
in.  In  diam.,  bright  green:  tubercles  conical,  short,  up- 
right: spines  all  yellow;  radials  8-13;  centrals  4  or 
less:  rls.  2-2'-i  in.  in  diam.  Cent.  Mex.  — In  the  groove 
close  to  the  spines  is  often  found,  especially  In  the 
flowering  area,  *  conspicuous  honey  gland. 

4.  roenrrata,  Kngclm.  tif.  reeurvispina,  Engelm. 
M.  yogaUntit,  Kuni;e|.  Stems  depressed-globose  and 
often  deeply  concave,  6-8  in.  in  diam..  forming  largo 
masses  1-3  ft.  In  diam.:  tubercles  short,  with  usually  a 
large  gland  in  the  groove  near  the  apex:  spines  yellow 
or  whitish,  stiff,  recurved -pectinate,  Interwoven  and 
covering  the  whole  plant;  radials  18-20;  central  I, 
rarely  2,  recurved:  nV  aliou!  1  in.  long,  brownish  out- 
side. Near  Nogales,  Aritonn,  *nd  southward  in  Sonora. 

5.  fkb*«rii,  Mllhlpf.  Stems  ovate-globose.  3-6  In.  in 
diam.,  usually  simple:  tubercles  large  and  distant, 
deeply  gn>oved,  with  1-5  glands  in  the  groove:  spines 
stout,  rigid,  sometimes  reddish;  nidlals  6-16;  centrals 
1-5,  stouter  and  longer.  1  very  stout  and  porrect  :  fls. 
2  in.  long:  seeds  large  for  the  genus.  S.  W.  Texas  and 
southward  in  Mexico. 

6.  robustlspln*,  Engelm.  (Jf.  Briwnii,  Toumey). 
Much  like  the  preceding,  but  tubercles  teretish,  no 
glands  in  the  grooTe  or  sometimes*  single  one  at  *pex: 
splues  very  stout  ;  radials  10-15  ;  central  1,  longer, 
straight,  curved  or  even  hooked,  rarely  an  addition*! 
straight  upper  one:  fls.  2  in.  long,  with  very  slender 
tube:  s*«<ds  large.  Babuquibari  mountains  south  of 
Tucson,  Aris. 
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7  cornllera,  DC.  Tubercles  orate,  tbiek,  rather 
crowded:  radial  spines  15—17,  ashy  white,  6  lines  lotifr; 
central  1,  longer  and  atouter,  erect,  somewhat  cumtl. 
Mexico. 

8.  dalmonoeeru,  Lem.  Vertex  Impressed,  very  woolly: 
tubercles  erect-conical:  spluus  grayish  ;  rudiuis  20  "or 
more,  the  upper  accessory  ones  fascicled;  centrals  usu- 
ally 3,  stronger,  the  2  upper  divaricate  and  somewhat 
recurved,  the  lower  horizontal  or  recurved.  Mexico. 

9.  Echinus,  Engelm.  Differs  from  Ihe  above  in  the 
less  depressed  shape  and  rather  more  numerous  spines. 
Southern  Tex.  to  Hex. 

10.  scolymoldes,  Scheidw.  At  length  somewhat  ecs- 
pitose:  tulajrcles  couicul,  bent  inwards  and  imbricated: 
radial  spines  14-20.  whitish  or  horn-colored;  centrals 
1-4,  longer  and  darker,  the  upper  mingled  with  the  up- 
per radial k,  the  lower  stouter  and  bent  downwards:  fls. 
2  in.  In  diaui.  Mex.,  south  of  the  Kio  Grande. 

11.  radians ,  DC.  Stems  simple:  axils  naked:  tubercles 
oval,  large:  spines  white,  rigid,  subtotnentose.  Mex. 

12.  pectinata,  Engelm.  Stem  simple:  tubercles  quad- 
rangular ul  base,  conical  alxive;  areola*  round-oblong: 
spines  16-24,  yellowish,  laterally  compressed  at  ba.se, 
stiff,  pectinate,  somewhat  recurved:  fls.  2S  in.  in  diam.; 
petals  broadest  above,  obtuaish.  I'eeos  river  and  Leon 
Springs,  Tex. 

13.  Impexicdm*,  Lent.  Vertex  deeply  impressed, 
densely  woolly:  tubercles  somewhat  angulate;  areolas 
round:  spines  18-20.  gray,  rigid,  covering  the  whole 
plant;  very  rarely  a  single  porrect  central.  Mex. 

14.  sulcata,  Engelm.  ( M.  calcardia,  Engelm.). 
Densely  eespltos«  from  the  upper  part  of  the  groove: 
tubercles  7-9  lines  long,  ovate-oblong,  with  dilated 
base,  somewhat  imbricate,  spreading  In  age:  spines 
gray,  rigid,  subulate;  radial  a  12-15,  the  up)M-r  3-5,  fas- 
cicled; central  1,  recurved,  wanting  in  younger  plants: 
Hs. 2S  in.  in  expansion,  the  tube  red  within;  sepals  not 
fringed.  Tex.,  from  the  Brazos  to  the  Nueces  river. 

15.  Htckelia*.  Brandg.  (if.  Iflckelsii,  Hort.).  Very 
near  the  preceding,  but  radial  spines  more  numerous, 
14-18,  the  fascicled  upper  ones  much  longer  than  the 
lower,  and  no  central.  Alex.,  south  of  Laredo,  Tex. 

16.  Mlssouritasis,  Sweet  (M.  tfAtlallii,  Engelm.). 
Nearly  simple.  1-2  in.  io  diam.:  tubercles  cylindric- 
eonlcal,  loose  and  spreading,  slightly  grooved:  spines 
white,  weak,  puberulent,  not  hiding  the  body;  radlals 
12-17,  spreading;  central  one  longer  and  stouter,  often 
wanting;  lis.  about  1  In.  long,  yellow  to  fawn-color,  with 
reddish  streak;  sepals  fimbriate;  petals  acute  or  acu- 
minate: berry  red,  the  shape  and  size  of  a  small  pea; 
vceds  black  and  pitted.  Mont,  to  Kaus.  and  E.  Colo, 

Var.  similll,  Engelm.  Cespitose.  In  clumps  often  a 
foot  broad:  spines  fewer:  fl.  and  fr.  larger.  Kansas 
river  to  Texas. 

Var.  robtUtior,  Engelm.  (if.  Wfumannii,  Hildm). 
Almost  simple:  tubercles  longer  and  looser:  spines 
smooth,  rather  short  and  stout;  radlals  10-12;  central 
1:  Hs.  even  larger  than  in  if.  «iMi7iii.  Tex. 

17.  macromerU,  Engelm.  Fig.  1355.  Low,  usually 
soon  proliferous,  dark  green :  tubercles  large  and  long, 
loose  and  spreading,  but  often  Incurved;  groove  rather 
short;  radlals  10-17,  weak,  slender  and  spreading;  cen- 
trals at  maturity  usually  4,  soiaftwhat  stouter  and  much 
longer,  sometimes  more  than  2  in.  long:  fls.  purple, 
often  3  in.  in  expansion;  petals  ernse,  mucmnate:  fr. 
with  several  scales  on  the  ovary.  Along  the  Kio  Grande 
from  New  Mexico  to  Texas.  See,  also,  Fig.  740a. 

IK.  MBOldta,  DC.  (if.  itrohiliftrmiM,  Engelm.). 
Ovate-conical,  with  densely  woolly  vertex  :  tubercles 
short,  usually  densely  appresscd-imbriratv  In  8-10 
spiral,  rib-like  rows:  radial  spines  10-16.  straight  and 
stout;  centrals  :i-5.  stouter,  blackish,  the  upper  ones 
erect-spreading,  the  lower  stouter,  horizontal  or  de- 
flexed:  lis.  about  1  In.  in  expansion,  deep  purple,  paler 
outside:  fr.  short,  buried  and  hidden  in  the  axillary 
wool.  N.  E.  Mex. 

19.  rivlpara,  Ilaw.  Fig.  1356.  Low  and  depressed 
globose,  usually  cespitose,  forming  large  masses:  tu 
bercles  terete  and  loose:  radial  spines  12-20,  slender  but 
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stiff;  centrals  usually  4,  but  sometimes  as  many  as  t, 
brownish,  the  upper  erect-spreading,  the  lower  stouter 
and  deflexed:  fls.  bright  purple,  In.  in  expansion, 

stigmas  murronate.  From  southern  Br.  Am.,  through 
the  upper  Missouri  region  to  E.  Colo. 

20.  radios*,  Engelm.  Ovate  or  cylindrical,  sometime* 
proliferous:  tubercles  terete:  radial  spines  20-30,  whit*, 
with  dusky  apex,  very  unequal;  centrals  4  or  5,  atouter 
and  longer,  tawny,  upper  ones  longer,  lowest  shorter 
and  horizontal:  fls.  1*4-2  in.  in  expansion;  stigma*  ob^ 
tuse.  Southern  Tex.  and  northern  Mex. 

Var.  Neo-Mexlcana,Engelm.  (if.  BirttMlAna.'RmMt*. 
Jun.).  Lower,  more  or  less  proliferous  from  the  lowrr 
grooves :  radial  spines  20-40,  white ;  central*  3-12. 
white  below,  blackish  above. 

Var.  borealis,  Engelm.  Ovate  or  subglobose  :  radial 
spines  12—20;  centrals  3-6,  purple-spotted.  Very  near 
m.  vivipara. 

Var.  Arltonioa,  Engelm.  Globose  or  ovate,  large:  tu- 
bercles long-cylindrical;  radial  spines  15-20,  wbitish: 
centrals  3-4>,  deep  brown  above:  fls.  large,  roae-colvn-d. 
N.  Arizona. 

Var.  deserti,  Engelm.  Low,  simple,  with  slender 
nearly  cylindric  tubercles:  radial  spines  15-20;  centrals 
8-10,  reddish  tipped  :  fls.  straw-colored,  with  purplish 
tips.  Ivanpah,  Calif. 

Var.  chlorantha,  Engelm.  Cylindrical,  sometimes  »« 
much  as  9  in.  high  :  radial  spines  20-25,  altnoat  in  2 
series,  gray  ;  centrals  5-9,  stouter.  K-l  in.  long,  reddub 
only  at  tip:  fl*.  greenish  yellow.  S.  Utah. 

Var.  Alvmoni,  Coulter.  "Foxtail  C a ctit*.»  Robu«t 
and  branching,  sometimes  10  in.  long,  glaucous:  tuber 
cles  short  and  broad,  somewhat  angled,  forming  mort 
or  less  distinct  ribs:  radial  spines  numerous:  central' 
8-14.  stout,  spreading,  blackish  half-way  down  :  fi« 
pink.  S.  E.  Calif. 

21.  dasyacantBA,  Engelm.  Simple,  aubglobose  :  tu 
bercles  terete,  loose  :  radial  spines  25-35.  hair-likr. 
while,  with  brownish  apex;  central*  7-13,  bristle-like, 
pale,  below,  brown  above,  longer,  the  most  interior  on* 
horizontal,  sometimes  wanting:  se*ds  black,  with  nearly 
basal  hilum.  Tex. 


1355.  Mammillaria  macro meria  (X  S)   No.  IT 


22.  tuberculdsa,  Engelm.  [II.  itrobitifirmit,  Scheer>. 
Ovate  or  cylindric.  rather  slender,  somewhat  dry  of  tn 
ture,  the  spines  falling  from  the  older  tubercles,  leavinr 
them  as  drv,  corky  protuberances:  tubercles  short  -©raw 
from  a  broad  base;  axils  densely  woolly:  radial  spines 
20-30,  slender,  rigid,  white;  centrals  5-9.  stouter,  pur 
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plinh  above,  the  upper  lonffer,  erect,  the  lowest  horizon- 
tal or  dcllcxed:  Hs.  1  in.  in  diam.,  pale  purple:  fr.  '«  in. 
long,  red.  with  a  conical  cap  formed  of  the  withered  re- 
mains of  the  flower:  seeds  brown.  Tex. 

23.  cornuta,  Hildra.  Depressed -globose  or  hemispher- 
ical, small,  grayish  green:  tubercles  large,  flattened  and 
i rubricated ;  areola)  round :  radial  spine*  5-7,  stout,  short, 
compressed,  radiant,  grayish,  the  upper  longer;  central 
I,  stouter,  as  long  an  the  radial*:  lis.  imw-ni).  "lu  age 
the  spines  fall  off  and  the  plant,  covered  with  imbri- 
cated, scale-like  tubercles,  reminds  one  of  a  pineapple." 
Mexico. 


UK.  MimmillarU  vivipara  (  <  .',).  N<>.  lit. 


24.  elephantidaas.  Leiu.  Hathcr  large,  glaucous 
jtreen:  tubercles  very  large  and  thick,  becoming  hori- 
zontal or  dcllexcd  and  somewhat  bllobed :  spine*  li-H,  all 
radial,  stout,  yellowish  or  gray,  appresse<l  to  the  plant 
and  HoiiM-what  recurved:  rl*.  rose-color,  .'I  in.  in  expan- 
sion. Mexico. 

2.1.  longimamma,  DC.  Cespitose,  bright  green,  funn 
ing  large,  low  clumps:  tubercle*  sometimes  more  than  2 
inches  lonif:  spines  straight,  pubescent ;  radial*  7-10; 
central  I :  fls.  2  in.  or  more  in  expansion.  Mexico. 

Var.  ubtritermll,  Srhum.  Tubercle*  darker  green : 
radial  spines  seldom  more  than  4;  centrals  mine. 

Var.  globosa,  Schum.  Tuliercles  dark  it  recti,  very 
long:  radial  spines  as  many  a.*  12:  centrals  2-.'t. 

Var.  rphwrica.  Engclm.  Tuliercles  about  I  In.  loiu». 
radial  spines  12- 1 4;  central  I.  Tex. 

26.  Boast  lit,  Brandg.  (  if.  7/««f/iAw<i.Quelil.).  I'priitbt 
(.ranches  1-1 '4  ft.  long,  1', -3  in.  in  tllalii. :  tuhcrcl.  « 
rather  remote,  flattened  and  appressed,  later  spreading: 
rrnilsl  spines  8;  central  1.  brownish,  strongly  hooked, 
1-2  in.  long,  twice  as  long  as  the  rndials;  fr.  bright  re. I. 
flat  on  the  broad  top  and  much  shorter  than  the  tu- 
bercles. 

27.  aetiipina,  Engclm.  I'prlirbt  branches  a-12  in. 
long.  2-4  in.  in  diam.,  forming  dense  clumps:  tnl„  r<-|.  s 
rather  crowded,  ovate,  short:  spines  white  with  black 
tips;  radials  10-12:  centrals  |-|,  stouter,  the  lower  one 
strongly  hooked,  often  twisted.  l',-2  in.  long,  2  or  3 
times  as  long  as  the  ra«llals:  fr.  red.  much  exceeding  the 
tubercles. 

24.  POndil,  Greene.  Upright  branches  10-1.1  in.  long. 
J  S-2  in.  In  diam..  making  much  smaller  clumps  than  the 
two  preceding:  tubercles  short,  ovate,  not  crowded :  axils 
seu.se:  spines  in  three  series,  outer  15-25.  short,  white: 
inner  S-H,  brown,  longer;  central  row  .'I.  brown,  usually 
2  of  them  strongly  hooked.  I  in.  or  more  in  length,  much 
exceeding  the  other  spines:  fr.  oval  or  ohovntc.  dull 
purplish  red.  *«  in.  long. 
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29.  HAW,  Hrandg.  I'pright  branches  \%-2  ft.  high, 
2-3  in.  in  diam.:  tubercles  rather  crowded,  short-con- 
ical from  a  broad  base:  spines  sub-3-serrate,  outer 
1 .1-25;  centrals  S-S»,  darker,  the  lower  one  much  stouter, 
an  inch  or  more  long,  usually  straight  hut  sometimes 
hooked,  twicu  as  long  as  the  other  spines:  fr.  obovate, 
ml. 

30.  elonffaU,  DC.  (.If.  drnta,  Link  &  Otto).  Erect, 
6-7  in.  long.  1-1 '  j  in.  thick:  radial  spines  16-18,  yellow; 
centrals  none:  rls.  white  or  yellowish.  Central  Mex. 

Var.  echlnkta,  Schum .  ( .}f.  rehint)ta  and  St .  rrhinttrut, 
IK'.).  Radial*  as  many  as  20,  yellow;  centrals  2-3, 
brown.  — A  stout  form. 

Var.  ttnuis,  Schum.  (Af.  tfHu.it,  DC.  if.  minima, 
Salm.)  Radial  spines  about  20.  pale  yellow;  central* 
none -The  most  slender  form,  only  34  in.  thick. 

Var.  ataUa-atHaU,  Schum.  Stems  somewhat  thicker: 
spines  golden  yellow ;  1  central  usually  present. 

31.  Leta*.  Pos.  Stems  stouter,  glaucous,  upper  axils 
woolly:  radial  spines  uhout  30,  radiant,  slender,  white; 
centrals  6-12,  much  stouter;  the  upper  ones  longest, 
ivory  white  at  base,  dove-color  or  bluish  above.  Nuevo 
Leon,  Mex. 

32.  deeipiana,  Seheidw.  (M.  {iitilleMiniana.  Lent.!. 
Irregularly  cespitose,  somewhat  clavate,  often  rosy : 
tubercle*  cylindrical;  axils  sparingly  bristly:  radial 
spines  7-12,  whitish;  centrals  1-2,  brown,  longer;  all 
slender.  Mex. 

33.  trigilia,  Salra.  Stems  low,  usually  as  broad  or 
broader  than  high,  extremely  proliferous,  the  offsets,  so 
lightly  attached  that  they  soon  fall  by  their  owu  weight : 
radial  spines  12-14,  white;  centrals  none  or  1,  rarely  2, 
white,  with  dusky  tip.  Mex. 

34.  l&aiacantha,  Engclm.  Low.  usually  globose  or 
depressed -globose  :  tuliercles  slender,  axils  naked  : 
radial  spines  as  many  as  40-*n,  feathery;  centrals  none. 
Tex. 

Var.  denudata,  Kngrlra.  Of.  Hinge  i.  Hon  i.  larger, 
both  plant  and  tubercles:  spines  naked.  Cie  t. 

3.1.  plnmota,  Web.  Densely  cespitose.  at  length  form- 
ing masses  0-10  in.  in  diameter;  axils  long-hairy:  radical 
spines  about  40.  feathereil  to  the  tip;  centrals  none.— 
This  and  the  preceding  are  like  feathery  halls.  if.  fln- 
mom  is  sold  usually  under  the  name  of  M.  /(iJti.ic.i«/*«, 
to  which  It  appears  to  be  rather  closely  related.  North 
Mex. 

36.  aanilia,  Salm.  "Proliferous  at  base:  axils  not  se- 
tose: tubercles  crowded:  spines  all  white;  exterior  very 
numerous,  erect-spreading,  hair-like,  llexuous;  centrals 
4-6.  a  little  stronger,  the  upper  and  lower  hooked. " 
Chihuahua.  Mex. 

37.  barbita,  Engelm.  Olobosc-deprcssed:  axils  not 
setose:  exterior  spines  very  numerous,  pilose:  Interior 
stronger,  yellowish,  10-1.1;  central  solitary,  stout-hooked, 
yellowish,  not  much  longer  than  the  others:  fls.  small, 
not  remote  from  the  center;  sepals  flmhriate:  berry 
"green."  Near  Chihuahua,  Mex. 

3M.  v4 tula,  Mart.  Suhglobonc  or  becoming  subeylindri- 
cal:  axils  not  setose:  radial  spines  bristle  like,  at  llrst 
2.1-30.  oblli|Ue|y  spreading,  later  twice  as  many  and 
horizontal  :  centrals  1-3,  yellowish  brown,  scarcely 
stouter  or  longer.  Mex. 

rt*>.  Candida,  Seheidw.  i  if.  xphtrritrirh'i,  Lem.l.  At 
length  cespitose,  glolHise,  becoming  longer:  vertex  dc 
pressed:  axils  setose:  railial  spines  bristle-like,  more 
than  50,  horizontal  and  interwoven;  inner  spines  h,  in. 
12. or  more,  a  little  stouter  and  upright:  tls.  flesh-color 
or  pinkish. 

40.  JHtfiUa.,  Dt*.  i  t'lirht*  HtetttltUM,  Willd.  H .  it'lluri* . 
Haw.).  I/iiw,  gloiiular,  proliferous,  making  large 
masses:  tubercles  cylindrical,  small  ami  loosely  spread- 
ing; axils  with  long,  hair-like,  tortuous  bristles;  railial 
spines  12-20.  very  soft  and  fbmious;  centrals  i-f,,  yel- 
lowish, a  little  rigid,  pubescent:  lis.  vellowish  whit-. 
\V.  Indies. 

Var.  multieapa,  Salm.  Larger:  tuliercles  uprighr, 
crow<|e<l:  radial  spine,  numerous;  centrals 6-S,  sleud.  r, 

pubesrenl,  reddish  V-Ilow.    M.  \. 
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Var.  Texana,  Kngelm.  Larger  tliun  the  last:  spines 
in  3  series;  outer  capillary,  crisped,  30-50;  interior 
10-12,  a  little  mure  rigid,  pubescent,  white;  central* 
5-8.  longer,  stouter,  pubeseeut,  yellow  at  tip.  Tex.  awl 
adjacent  Mel.  Cact. 

41.  Bocasana,  Pos.  Depressed-globose,  or  a  little 
lengthened,  at  length  densely  cespitose:  axillary 
bristle*  aa  long  or  longer  than  the  tubercles:  radial 
spines  25-30,  white,  stiff  at  the  bane,  ending  in  a  flex- 
u  -us  threwl;  rent  rain  2-3,  Hlender,  porrert,  short,  all 
yellow  with  brown  tips,  the  hooked  one  brown  nearly  to 
the  base,  pubescent.  Mex. 

42.  WUdli,  Dletr.  ( .V.  H'tMi'dNri.  Otto).  Cespitose. 
f  irming  hemispherical  clumps:  nulial  spines  8-10.  very 
Mender,  white,  spreading;  centrals  usually  3-4.  a  little 
stouter  and  longer,  honey -yellow,  brown  at  base,  pubes- 
eent,  1 -booked.  Mes. 

43.  tetranclstra.  En  gel  m .  ( .V.  ph*  llntp/rmn  .Engelm .  1 . 
Ovate  or  ovate-cylindrical,  rather  large,  simple  or 
sparingly  branched  from  the  base:  young  axils  spar- 
ingly setose:  radial  spines  30-60,  in  two  series;  exte- 
rior bristle-like,  white;  Interior  stouter  and  longer, 
dusky-tipped  or  purplish;  centrals  1-4,  longer,  brown 
or  blackish,  sometimes  all  hooked,  the  upper  ones  some- 
times straight  :  seed  partly  immersed  in  a  brown 
corky  cup.  8.  Calif,  to  Utah.  Cact. 

44.  dldica,  Brandg.  (.V.  OoMrtrhii,  of  Callfornlal. 
Simple  or  cespitose  from  the  liase,  ovate  to  cylindrical. 
3-8  in.  high:  tubercles  somewhat  angular  and'  leathery: 
radial  spines  11-22,  white,  with  brown  or  purple  tips; 
centrals  1—4,  longer  and  darker,  the  upper  turned  up 
among  tho  rndials,  the  lower  porrect  and  strongly 
hooked:  fls.  often  unisexual,  yellowish  white  with  rosy 
streak.  Calif,  and  Lower  Calif. 

Var.  ttuularit.  Brandg.  ( Jf .  P'ilmrri,  Coult.,  not  of 
.lac.).  Stems  densely  respitose,  shorter:  axils  densely 
woolly:  spines  much  whiter,  usually  all  straight.  San 
Benito  Island. 

4.5.  armilliU,  Brandg.  Taller,  often  1  ft.  In  height, 
branching  at  base  and  along  the  stem:  tubercles 
crowded:  radial  spines  9-15;  centrals  1-4,  nearly  twice 
a«  long:  lis.  small,  yellowish,  scarcely  spreading.  Ijower 
Calif.— The  plant  is  marked  by  darker  circular  bands. 

id.  Wrtghtil,  Engelm.  Globose  or  depressed,  top- 
.-'laped  below:  radial  spines  H-12.  white,  pubescent;  cen- 
trals 1-3,  reddish  black,  scarcely  longer  than  radials,  all 
hooked;  lis.  about  1  in.  long,  purple.  New  Mexico. 

17.  Goodrich!],  Scheer.  Erect,  cylindrical,  branching 
at  base;  axils  naked  :  radial  spines  about  12,  white;  cen- 
trals 4,  white  below,  brown  alnive,  the  3  upper  erect- 
spreading,  the  lower  longer.  Cedros  Island  and  Lower 

48.  Grahami,  Engelm.  Olol>o«e  or  ovate,  somewhat 
•-.•spltose:  radial  spines  15-30.  white,  often  dusky  at  tip. 
the  upper  ones  snorter  ;  centrals  usually  4,  usually 
blackish  from  a  paler  base,  the  3  upper  turned  up  among 
tlie  radials,  and,  when  pale,  hardly  to  he  distinguished 
from  tliem;  lower  porrert:  fis.  rose-colored.  1  in.  in 
expansion:  fr.  nearly  I  in.  lorn;.  From  Texas  to  S.  Cali- 
fornia and  adjaceut  Mexico. 

49.  ren&sta,  Brandg.  Ololsise  or  hemispherical,  small, 
often  cespitose:  tuliercles  very  thick  and  blunt,  concave 
at  the  end,  usually  extremely  glaucous  :  ra<lial  spines 
9-15.  stout,  from  pure  while  to  white  below  and  brown- 
ish above;  central  cotniuonly  I,  Hiunetitlles  2  or  3.  the 
lower  little  longer  and  darker  than  tlie  radials:  fls.  rose- 
color,  1  '4  in.  in  expansion  :  fr.  scarcely  juicy,  nearly 
1  in.  long,  circumxcissilu  near  the  base.  So.  Lower 
California. 

50.  Mains,  Brandg.  Hemispherical  to  ovate,  usually 
simple  :  tubercles  somewhat  incurved,  glaucous,  the 
lower  part  and  the  axil*  often  bright  rose-red  :  radial 
spines  10-1.".,  yellowish  becoming  gray,  tlie  upper 
shorter;  centrals  l-.'l,  the  upp -r  shorter  and  smaller, 
t'irn.  il  upward,  one  of  them  sometimes  hooked,  lower 
<  'ntral  stout,  stronirly  hooked,  somewhat  twisted,  yel- 
I  .wish  below,  blink  »t  tip:  tls.  Mesh -color :  fr.  shorter 
t'isti  the  tubercles.  Vn'iiiity  of  Nogales,  Arizona.  —  Sent 
■  •  it  as  Jf.  OaUollii. 


51.  Cirretti,  Sebum.  Simple.  depre*scd-globo»e.  rath<T 
small :  radial  spines  spreading-recurved  and  interwoven, 
rather  long,  yellowish:  central  1.  slender,  chestnut 
brown,  paler  below  :  fl.  whitish,  with  rosy  streak  IB 
petals;  sepals  long-acuminate.  Mex. -The' only  spec, 
men  seen  has  bristles  in  the  axils. 

52.  •riacantha.  Link  and  Otto.  Cylindrical,  elongated. 
S  ft.  and  more  In  height  I'reachlng  20  inchee'  >  by  i'-J's, 
in.  indiain.:  tubercles  crowded,  acutely  c<»tiir»l  spttjrs 
all  pubescent;  radials  20-24.  pale  yellow,  bn»tlelike; 
centrals  2,  stronger,  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  radial*, 
golden  yellow,  one  directed,  the  other  downwards:  ft». 
yellow,  small:  fr.  yellow.  Mex. 

53.  aphacelata.  Stems  cespitose,  cylindrical,  6  In.  or 
more  long,  1  in.  indiain.:  tubercles  short,  conical  from 
a  broader,  rhombic  base:  spines  ivory  white  with  black- 
ish tips  ;  radials  12-18,  horizontal  spreading  :  central* 
3-1,  upright  :  tls.  small,  the  }>etals  acute.  Mex.  -Th« 
proper  position  of  this  and  of  the  preceding  species  ti 
■till  quite  uncertain. 

54.  iplnorisitma,  Lem.  Stems  cylindrical,  reaching 
1  ft.  in  height  and  2S  in.  in  diam.:  tubercles  ►  b-Tt. 
ovate-conic,  somewhat  tetragonal:  radial  spines  20- i", 
setlform,  white,  spreading;  centrals  12-15.  brownish  red. 
stronger  and  twice  the  length  of  the  radials.  Mex. 

Var.  tan  guinea,  Hge.  Stem  somewhat  elavate,  rather 
shorter  and  stouter:  radial  spines  18-20,  spreading, 
white  ;  centrals  8,  only  a  little  longer,  but  thicker  and 
bulbous  at  base,  white  with  brownish  base  and  dark 
brown  tip,  the  young  ones  dark  blood -red.  Mex. 

55.  rhodaotha,  Link  and  Otto  ( Jf.  Odirri&na,  Lem 
Jf.  futciiipltui,  Haw.).    Stem  long-cylindric  or  elavate, 
reaching  more  than  1  ft.  in  height,  usually  .'  panel 
axils  bristly:   radial  spines  16-20,  white,  bri«tlr  Ilk., 
horizontal-spreading:  centrals  4-o,  rigid,  white  or  yel- 
lowish, the  upper  black  at  tip.  Mex. 

Var.  pyramidalta.  Schum.  Central  spines  dark  brown, 
the  young  ones  ruby  red. 

Var.  PfelReri,  Schnm.  f  Jf.  nwr^icrnj,  Lena.).  Radial 
spines  25  or  more,  yellow;  centrals  &-7,  recurved  spread- 
ing, golden  brown. 

Var.  ermwiiplna,  Schum.  Radial  spines  24-27.  whit 
Ish  :  centrals  G-7,  larger  and  stouter,  more  curved, 
darker. 

Var.  fnjeata,  Schnm.  Axils  naked:  tubercles  4-anra- 
lar  at  base:  radial  spines  25-28.  radiant,  bright  yellow- 
ish brown:  centrals  0,  stout,  strongly  curved,  the  upper 
very'  '""g- 

56.  dollchocentra, I<em.  (Jf.  IrtrardniXa ,  Hook.  >.  Sub 
globose  (but  said  to  reach  a  yard  in  height  i:  tuhereVs 
somewhat  4-angled  ;  areola"  elliptic  or  rhombic:  rao.al 
spines  none;  centrals  4,  slender,  rigid,  the  upper  curved 
upward,  1-1 X  in.  long,  the  three  lower  half  as  long,  all 
grayish  brown.  Mex. 

Var.  Galeottii,  For«t.  Radial  hristlea  8-14.  very  sh>rt. 
sonn  falling:  centrals  4,  seldom  I  or  2  more,  spreads.-, 
yellowish,  with  points,  the  upper  and  lower  longest. 
Mex. 

57.  dlsoolor,  Haw.  Globose  or  ovate,  glaucous:  outer 
spines  lo-20,  white,  radiant;  interior  H,  rigid,  recurved, 
white  below,  black  above,  upper  and  lowermost  very 
long.  Mex. 

58.  Lesaunieri,  Schum.  Hemispherical  or  very  short- 
cylindrical  (habit  of  .V.  Hr<t>irr<  l :  spines  brownish, 
short;  radials  11-13;  central  upright,  stronger. 

59.  Haageana,  Pfr.  Cespitose:  heads  small,  at  lenrtfc 
cylindrical,  slemler:  tuliercles  small,  crowded  :  axils 
woolly:  radial  spines  about  20.  pure  white,  only  about 
IS  lines  long;  centrals  2,  black,  slender,  elougatcd. 
upper  3,  lower  4  lines  long.  Mex. 

00.  elegans,  BC.  (  Jf.  aranthophUoma.  Lehm.  Jf.  P' 
tn*,,„t.  Hurt.  .If.  A'/Mj/ii.  Ehrh.t.  Simple,  then  prohf 
er*ms  and  densely  respltose,  depress,wi  g|.»lMise,  later 
lengthened  :  tubercles  crowded,  very  small  :  radial 
spines  more  than  20.  bristle-like,  about  3  lines  long, 
pure  white,  Interwoven  and  covering  the  whole  platt. 
central  spines  2  1 1-3 i.  with  brown  tips,  the  one  dlr«-ct«l 
upward,  the  other  downward,  about  twice  as  long  as 
radials,  in  the  axils  abundant  long  white  wool.  Mes. 
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61.  M  color,  Ijehm.  Simple  or  proliferous:  tubercle* 
small,  crowds),  ovalu-pyramldnl  :  radinl  spine*  16-20; 
centrals  2.  less  than  1  In.  long,  stouter,  erect,  black- 
tipped  Mex. 

Var.  nlvea,  Rehuro.  Obovate  proliferous  tubercle* 
conical:  radial  spine*  capillary;  centrals  4,  white,  with 
dusky  apex,  upper  one  Incurved,  1  In.  long. 

62.  Parkinsonli,  Ehrh.  At  lenfrth  dlehotomously  di- 
vided: tubercle*  slenderly  pyramidal;  axils  woolly  and 
bristly:  radial  spines  20  or  more,  slender;  central*  2. 
3,  4,  rarely  5.  brown-tipped,  the  upper  ones  3-4  lines 
long,  the  lower  1H  in.  turned  downward.  Mex. 

63.  lormott,  Srhetdw.  Nearly  simple :  tubercles  4 -an 
gled:  radial  spines  1H-22,  rather  rigid;  centrals  6.  a 
little  lonirer,  stiffer,  thickened  at  base,  reddish  or 
brownish  tipped. 

64.  Mi4?nUria.  Link  A  Otto  (Jf.  >HbnngulAri»,  DC). 
Densely  eespltose:  axils  of  the  you n if  tubercles  setose 
as  well  as  woolly:  radial  spines  3-7,  the  upper  ones 
often  very  short,  the  lower  one  sometimes  3  in.  long, 
occasionally  a  very  long  central  present.  Me*. 

S3,  centric!  it  ha.  Lent.  ( Jf.  nricflaa  and  dtflfri*p\na, 
Letn.  if .  t'drttrri  and  Krt\t*tri,  MUhlpf.  M.  Schmidt ii, 
Scke.  X.  trtracdntka,  Hort.l.  Copiously  proliferous: 
tubercles  pyramidal,  4-angular:  spines  irregular,  mostly 
4-6  radials  and  1  central,  sometime*  only  1,  sometimes 
'i  centrals  with  1-2  very  short  radialx  or  none;  radials 
very  stout,  straight  or  curved,  awl-shaped,  reaching  \\ 
in.;  central  stouter,  sometimes  nearly  2  in.  long;  young 
»,>ines  yellow.  Mex. 

fifl.  mutaWlii.  Scheldw.  (Jf.  autumnAli,,  Dletr.  Jf. 
f  -.hitm.  Mart.).  At  length  sparingly  respetose,  de- 
|in-s»ed-globo»e  or  short-cylindric:  tubercles  pyramidal, 
4  angled:  axils  with  stout  bristles  in  the  wool:  radial 
spines  1-6,  very  small;  centrals  1-4,  angled,  flexuous. 
much  longer,  particularly  the  upper  one,  which  reaches 
2  in.  Mex. 

B7.  Heeseana,  McDow.  (Jf.  Pitrmonii,  Hildm.). 
Simple,  glaucous  or  ashy  green  :  tubercles  pyramidal, 
4 -angled :  radial  spines  10-14,  the  three  upper  pure  white 
and  very  short,  the  remainder  longer  and  brownish- 
tipped;  centrals  4,  the  upper  ones  erect  and  forming  an 
derated  covering  for  the  top  of  the  plant,  the  lower  one 
the  longest.  2  In.  long  and  projecting.  Mex. -Varies  in 
color  of  spines. 

6*\  Staples,  Haw.  Globose  or  short -cyllndric:  radial 
"»piii*»  12-17,  the  middle  ones  longest  ;  centrals  4-5. 
isumewbat  longer,  reddish  to  black  :  dower  brownish 
green  without,  yellowish  or  whitish  green  within  :  fr. 
red,  '4  la.  loug.  clarate ;  seed  "black."  Cuba. 

fir  Brindegsi,  Coult.  (Jf.  OrfAoif.Coult.  I.  Dcpressed- 
KUibnse  to  short -cyllndric  orclavate:  tubercle*  slender: 
null  si  spines  9-16;  centrals  1-4,  sometimes  shorter  than 
the  radial*,  and  stout,  sometimes  longer  and  slender, 
white  to  brown  :  lis.  reddish  brown  without,  brownish 
rrceo  within  :  fr.  clavate,  white,  tinged  lilac.  Central 
lower  Calif. 

70.  Heydsrl,  Muhlpf.  (Jf.  7Vjr/»*f«,  I,eh.).  Tubercles 
*l>-nd*r  :  spines  short  :  radials  16-18.  short,  slender, 
white:  central  l.durker.  shorter  than  the  lower  radials, 
l.mwn:  lis.  yellowish,  with  pale  rosy  streak  in  the  petals. 
Arizona  to  Texas. 

Var.  applansta,  Engclm.  Bodvmuch  depressed,  sum- 
mit Hat  or  concave:  radial  spine's  15-22.  Texas. 

Var.  hemisphssrica.  Rngelm.  Top  rounded,  radial 
spines  1M2.  S.  K.  Mex. 

71.  tteiacantn*.  Engelm.  Fig.  1357.  t'sually  simple: 
tubercle*  rather  law.  »harply  angled  and  4-sided,  pyra- 
midal: radial  spines  .V-9.  mostly  «.  white  or  yellowish; 
central  1.  rarelv  a  second,  shorter  and  darker  than  the 
radials:  As.  whitish,  with  reddish  streak.  Tex. 

72.  «4rOM.  Zuee.  Body  dark  green:  tubercle*  rather 
large,  pyramidal.  4  angled  :  radial  usually  none,  rarely 
1-2;  centrals  commonly  4. in  upright  cro*».  stiff,  grayish, 
with  darker  tip.  in  young  growth  dark  brown  or  reddish : 
fls.  reddish  flesh-color.  Mex. 

73.  vaeta&tsv,  Zart.  Depressed  globose  to  suhclarate: 
tubercle*  pyramidal,  not  strontrty  angled:  radial  spines 
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t-fi,  short,  gray,  dark-tipped;  centrals  1,  rarely  more, 
longer  and  strouger,  strongly  hooked,  dark.  Mex. 

74.  Trohartii,  Schum.  Olobose  or  depressed,  small: 
tubercles  very  small,  conical,  scarcely  angled:  radial 
spines  5,  white  with  dark  brown  tips,  the  lower  longest; 
central  1,  dark  brown,  stiff.  Mex. 

75.  tempervivi,  DC.  Globose,  blackish  green,  axils 
woolly:  tubercles  short,  angled:  radial  spine*  3-7,  very 
short,  only  found  on  young  tubercles;  centrals  only 
aliout  2  lines  long,  stout,  conical,  reddish,  later  gray: 
fls.  dull  white  with  reddish  streak.  Mex. 

7G.  Ctjrat-Mednsa,  Otto.  Depressed  •  globose,  dull, 
glaucous  green,  small  :  tubercles  slender,  angled  at 
base:  spines  3-6,  very  short,  subulate,  straight,  reddish 
when  young,  later  gray,  pubescent :  fls.  whitish,  red- 
streaked.  Mexico.  Monog.  ("net.  fig.  95. 


JUarla  melacaatha  (X  Si.  No.  71. 


77.  mlcromerit,  Engelm.  Cylindrical-clavate,  1-6  In. 
high,  covered  by  white  spines  :  tubercles  only  X  line, 
long:  spines  on  the  body  very  short,  many  serial,  suc- 
cessively shorter  toward  the  center,  not  pungent;  in  the 
flowering  area  the  upper  tuft  of  spines  having  a  clavate 
deciduous  tip:  fls.  pinkish  white,  borno  at  tho  summit 
In  a  dense  tuft  of  wool  and  spines,  directly  behind  the. 
apex  of  the  tubercle:  fr.  red,  smooth.  Texas. 

Var.  Orsggil.  Engelra.  Larger  in  all  It*  parts.  This 
plant  is  not  a  Mammillaria,  and  has  been  recently  named 
AVAi'nocac/MJ  micromtri*,  Web. 

Maraintllarlas.  In  common  with  other  (!*eti.  rnn  Into  maar 
forms.  Some  of  tbesx  forms  mar  be  valuable  to  the  horticul- 
turist, and  yet  not  sunViemly  distinct  to  warrant  the  giving  of 
dcAnlte  botanical  names.  The  following  names,  not  accounted 
for  in  the  above  review,  are  offered  In  the  catalogue*  of  Ameri- 
can dealers:  II  Krandi.—U  brunra  —  M  cirrSi/mt  lonffitpina 
<*«**  So.  69).  — Jf  linnati.  —  lt.  fitipmdula. — If  twenta  Irana 
l«w  Nos.  .U.31I. — Jf  La99om*ri=*\l.  Lesaunleri  ( t>.— JaT.  mcfo- 
naeniUhti  Is  an  uncertain  garden  name — Jf.  mnntana.  —  Jf. 
.Vu-W*r>ni-M  Skckelue  (0.— Jf.  Rfbtamian*  —it.  recurrent. 
-Jf.  rifidUpina.  KaTHAKINB  BraKDBOEI. 

MAS  DA  BIN  ORANGE.    See  Cilrut  nobilit. 

MANDEVtLLA  (Henry  John  Mandeville,  English 
minister  at  Buenos  Ay  res).  Apocitnirea.  About4>spe- 
cies  of  tall  climbers  from  tropical  America  with  large, 
funnel-shaped.  5-lobed  fls.  which  are  yellow,  white  or 
rarely  tinged  violet.  Jf.  »urim>lr»$  has  fragrant  white 
fls.  and  is  cult,  outdoors  in  S.  Calif.  Seeds  are  also  pro- 
curable in  the  East.  The  plant  closely  resembles  Dlpla- 
den  is.  which  see  for  culture. 

Generic  characters:  I  vs.  opposite:  racemes  simple, 
often  I -seeded,  loose,  dense  or  reduced  to  2  or  3  fls.: 
calyx  5-parted.  with  several  glands  Inside  at  the  base  or 
5  scales:  corolla  tube  cylindrical  or  ovoid;  lobes  5, 
broad,  twisted  to  the  left  ;  stamens  fixed  at  the  apex  of 
the  tube,  included;  disk  of  5  lobes  or  scales:  ovary  of 
2  distinct  carpels:  stigma  thick. 

fuaveolens.  Lindl.  Sometimes  called  Chilean  Jasmine 
because  of  its  climbing  habit  and  large  white  fragrant 
fls.  Lvs.  cordate,  stalked,  glabrous  above,  glaucous  be- 
neath; stipules  pectinate:  raremcs  with  about  9  fls. 
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1 2  in.  across.  Argentine  Rep.  B.R.26:7.  B.M.3797. 
On.  29.  p.  537.  G.C.  111.  2:817.  P.M.  16:2*9.  R.H. 
1815: 167. -Characterized  bv  ■  pale.  Ileshy  pectinate  ring 
between  the  base  of  the  calyx  and  corolla.        \y  jj 

MANDKAOORA  i  name  used  by  Hippocrates;  refer- 
ring to  its  growing  near  stables  in  the  market  place*  i. 
Solanaeeir.  A  genus  of  3  species,  one  of  which  ia  sup- 
posed tobethe  Mandrake  mentioned  in  Genesis,  chap.  3D. 
In  America  the  name  Mandrake  is  applied  to  the  May- 
apple.  Podophyllum  peltatum.  hut  the  Mandrake  of  his- 


135B.  Mandrake. 

From  an  old  herbal  (sec  Hand raaora ) . 

tory  was  a  plant  with  a  large  spindle-shaped  root  which 
was  supposed  sometimes  to  become  forked  and  resemble 
the  human  form.  In  this  condition  it  was  used  as  an 
aphrodisiac.  The  plant  wan  nlso  called  Love-apple,  and 
many  superstitious  shout  it  still  survive.  Theold  berbals 
abound  in  fanciful  pictures  of  the  Mandrake,  one  of 
which  is  reproduced  in  Fig.  1358.  if.  officinarnm  is  sold 
in  America  and  may  be  cult,  in  the  hardy  bonier  for 
its  folk-lore  interest.  it.  autumnal!*  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  true  Mandrake.  Roth  are  natives  of  the 
Mediterranean  region,  it.  caule  *<•<:><*  is  found  In  the 
Himalayas. 

Mandragoras  are  nearly  stemless,  perennial  herbs 
with  thick  roots  and  large,  stalked,  wavy-margined  lvs,. 
the  later  ones  being  usually  narrower  and  entire,  and 
rather  large  Ms.  varying  from  whitish  through  bluish 
violet  and  purplish  shades.  The  fls.  are  bell-shaped, 
about  .l  ent,  netted  veined  and  borne  in  clusters  among 
the  tufted  lvs.  Calyx  deeply  5-cut;  sinus  of  the  corolla 
indupllcate  between  the  lobes. 

ottteinarum.  Linn.  |  if.  offieindli*.  Mill.).  Manhuake. 
Lvs.  ovate,  the  first  obtuse,  the  rest  acuminate:  calyx 
teeth  lanceolate,  as  long  as  the  oblong  berry.  Wool  son 
says  It  needs  a  shady  place.  R.H.  1897,  p.  131,    \y.  M. 

MANDRAKE  in  America  means  the  May  Apple  (  Podo- 
phyllum |  but  the  Mandrake  of  history  is  ifandragora. 

MANETTIA  (Xavier  Manetti.  of  the  botanic  garden 
at  Florence,  born  1723).   Hitbtarnr.    This  includes  the 
anion  Manettia  Vine,  if.  bindor,  which  has  scarlet. 


tubular  lis.  an  inch  or  more  long,  with  5  spreading  yd- 
low  tips.  It  is  a  twining  plant,  and  is  often  trained  to 
pillars  and  trellises  both  Indoors  and  out,  aa  It  bloom* 
more  or  less  the  year  round.  It  can  also  be  trained  into 
a  busby  form.  By  Index  Kewensts  M .  bU-olor  is  referred 
M.  luteo-ntbra ,  although  the  former  is  the  older  name. 
William  Watson  writes  of  if.  birolor  (Gn.  56,  p.  6| :  "It 
has  been  in  cultivation  about  fifty  years,  but  until  re- 
cently It  was  practically  lost,  and  its  place  and  name 
taken  by  a  much  inferior  species,  the  correct  name  of 
which  is  Jkf.  luteo-rubra.  I  believe  we  are  Indebted  to 
Mr.  Oodseff  for  the  recovery  of  the  true  plain,  he  bar- 
ing found  it  In  cultivation  In  the  United  States  a  few 
years  ago."  Apparently  the  chief  recorded  difference  be- 
tween these  two  species  is  that  the  calyx-lobes  of  M .  h, 
rotor  are  lanceolate  or  narrower,  while  those  of  M.  i«t- 
teo-rtibra  are  ovate. 

The  Manettia  Vine  Is  a  rather  old-fashioned  plant,  and 
generally  easy  of  culture.  It  is  fairly  satisfactory  as  a 
cool  conservatory  vine,  but  is  an  easy  prey  to  red  spider 
and  mealy  bug.  The  lis.  are  short-lived,  and  not  the 
best  for  cutting.  Some  gardeners  would  rather  have 
Cupheas  or  Jaeahinia  Prnrhmirntit.  Manettia*  are 
prop,  by  cuttings  of  young  growth  Inserted  in  sand  with 
bottom  heat.  For  summer  use  the  vines  should  have  a 
sheltered  but  sunny  position. 

Manettia  is  a  genus  of  about  30  species  of  twining 
herbs  and  slender  subshrubs  from  tropical  and  aubtrupr 
ral  America.    Glabrous  or  villous:  lvs.  usually  lone 
acuminate:  lis.  small  or  rather  large,  axillary,  solitary  or 
in  short  corymbs  or  panicles,  white,  blue  or  red;  ealvx- 
lohes  4,  rarely  5,  short  or  long,  narrow  or  broad:  eor<>II» 
tube  short  or  long,  terete  or  angled,  straight  or  cur»ni. 
glabrous  or  pilose  within:  stamens  4.  '  Mattra  g\i>-r\i 
or  Manettia"  Is  advertised  in  Amer.,  hut  no  MaUea  a}> 
pears  in  botanical  treatise*. 

A.   Fls.  ltd.  tipped  yet  loir. 
B.  Calyxlobn  lanceolate,  uarroy. 

bleolor,  Paxt.    Fig.  1359.  Lvs. 
lanceolate  acute,  slightly  glaucoii*: 
calyx  of  4  or  8  reflexed  lobes.  Mt-. 
near  Rio  .Taniero.  P.  M.  Vol.  x.  27. 
On. 56:1229.  F.S.2:69.  R.B.21J9. 
lit.  47,  p.  214.  —  Manettia  l.irr.h-r  is 
easy  to  grow,  but  it  is  short-lived 
and  consequently  must  be 
renewed  often.  Well- 
trained  specimens  are  very 
pretty. 

BB.  Calyxlohe*  orate- 
acuminate,  leafy. 

lttteo- rubra,  Benth.  Pu- 
bescent: lvs.  ovate  or  ob- 
long, acute,  narrowed  at 
the  base,  tomentose  be- 
neath: pedicels  solitary: 
calyx  not  toothed  in  the 
sinuses:  corolla  tomentose 
outside,  equally  tubular, 
straight.  Brazil. -The 
above  is  a  full  translation 
of  the  original  description. 

AA.  Fit.  red. 
eordifdlls.  Mart,  i  .Uxor- 
data,  Hort.  1.  Lvs.  ovate, 
cordate  at  base,  finely  pu- 
bescent on  both  sides:  pe- 
duncles axillarv.  1-ftd. 
Brazil.  B.R.  22:1866.  B.M.  3202. -  Cult,  outdoors  in 
Fla.  and  Calif.,  and  makes  a  flue  subject  for  planting 
out  in  the  North.  \y  j| 

MANFRED  A.  See  A  gait. 

MANGEL-WURZEL.  A  race  of  beets  with  very  larre 
roots,  grown  for  fodder.    Often  called  Heta  tiiVj.i.i.. 
var.  morroraira. 

MANGlFERA  (Latin.  mango-tiearing  ;  Mango  heinr 
the  Hindooname  of  the  fruit  I.  Anacnrdiaee.T .  A  rrnu- 
of  27  species  of  tropical  Asian  trees,  of  which  .V.  fmd.a. 
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the  Mango,  i*  cult,  everywhere  iu  the  tropics.  The  fruit 
(tig.  1*10)  is  large  1 4-3  iu.  Ion*)  and  kidney-shaped, 
tlie  skin  being  smooth,  rather  soft,  pale  green,  yellow  or 
balf-red,  and  resinous.  Inside  in  a  large  weed  nearly  aa 
lone  as  the  fruit.  The  shell  of  the  seed  is  rough  and 
flhrous  ;  the  kernel  is  shaped  like  a  bean  and  is  some- 
time* roasted  and  eaten  like  chestnuts.  In  a  poor 
variety  of  Mango  the  pulp  is  no  full  of  fiber  that  the 
fruit  is  sucked  rather  than  eaten,  and  beginner*  say  it 
tastes  like  a  hall  of  cotton  soaked  in  turpentine  and 
molasses.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  common  or 
turpentine  variety,  but  the  improved  kinds  are  not  un- 
pleasantly fllimuH.  There  are  said  to  be  MO  or  more 
varieties  cult,  in  India,  where  the  Mango  is  most  es- 
teemed. All  parts  of  the  Mango  tree  have  a  sweet,  rcsiu- 
©us  fragrance  which  suggests  turpentine. 

In  the  tropica  the  Maniro  is  a  staple  article  of  food 
during  the  hot  months.  The  ripe  fruits  are  eaten  raw, 
either  plain  or  sliced  with  wine,  sugar  and  nntmeg.  The 
unripe  fruits  are  made  into  jellies,  preserves,  tart*  and 
pickles.  Starch  and  glucose  are  also  made  from  Man- 
goes. A  wine  is  made  by  adding  vinegar  to  the  juice  of 
M 11  d roes.  Various  domestic  animals  are  also  fond  of 
the  fruit.  As  to  quality,  the  Mango  la  ranked  by  some 
next  to  the  finest  pineapples  and  the  mangostecti. 

The  Mango  is  extensively  cultivated  In  the  West 
Indies,  and  slightly  in  8.  Fla.  and  8.  Calif.  A  sketch 
of  its  history  in  Florida  is  found  in  Bulletin  1,  I>iv.  of 
Pomology,  I  .  8.  Dept.  of  Agric,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing facts  are  taken  :  No  fruit  stood  higher  in  the 
popular  esteem  In  parts  of  south  Florida  than  the  Mango 
at  the  time  when  the  disastrous  freexe  of  January,  l»*6, 
killed  to  the  ground  ever)'  or  almost  every  tree  north 
of  Fort  Myers.  In  lf**4.  125, 000  fruits  were  shipped  from 
Jamaica  to  the  I'niteil  States,  and  brought  $900.  In 
their  eighth  year  from  seed  two  Florida  trees  bore 
lit  000  fruits.  Some  of  these  fruits  weighed  a  pound.  In 
all  cases  where  the  trees  were  well  cared  for  they  pro- 
duced from  4,000  to  9.000  Mangoes  each  when  once  well 
in  hearing.  Mangoes  were  shipped  to  Chicago  and 
brought  60 cents  a  doxen.  The  fruit  ripens  June-Sept. 
Tlie  only  varieties  advertised  in  America  in  1HW  were  the 
Common  or  Turpentine,  Cole,  Black,  l^ong.  No.  II.  Apri- 
cot and  Apple.  The  following  have  been  advertised  In 
the  past:  Alphonse,  Banchore,  Devambria.  Green  Mexi- 
can, Melachoton,  Pine,  Yam.  The  Mango  can  be  fruited 
under  glass  in  the  North.  It  requires  a  winter  tem- 
perature of  60°. 

The  Mango  tree  is  evergreen,  grows  30-10  ft.  high 
and  makes  a  round,  den^e  top  (see  Fig.  1301).  The  ll*. 

are  small  and  produced  in 
terminal  pyramidal  panicles. 
A  greenhouse  specimen  in 
England  is  said  to  have 
borne  108  panicles,  each  con 
ininlng  2.100  tR.or  a  total 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  lis. 
The  Mango  is  presumably  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies. 

Mangoes  in  Jnmitiru.— 
The  Mango  was  first  known 
In  the  New  World  in  Braill. 
whence  it  was  brought  to 
Barbadoes  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  In 
I  TV.'  a  French  vessel  on  its 
way  to  Halll  was  captured 
hyoneof  Rodney'ssquadron 
and  brought  as  n  prize  to  Ja- 
maica; the  collection  of  eco- 
nomic plants  on  i>oard  was 
deposited  in  the  Botanic 
Harden.  Many  of  the  plants 
were  new  to  the  island,  ami 
amongst  these  wns  the 
Mango.  It  Is  said  that  the 
laxik  containing  the  local 
names  of  the  fruits  was 
thrown  overboard.  The 
plants  were  numbered,  and 
Nns.  11  and  32  have  become  famous  varieties  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  colored  plate  In  the  Botanical  Maga 
tine  <  4010;  Is  supposed  to  represent  No.  32. 
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1361.  Manglfeia  IndtC*. 

In  Jamaica  it  has  become  thoroughly  naturalised  and 
one  of  the  commonest  trees.  In  wet  districts  it  is  I 
to  cease  fruiting  after  a  few  years,  probably  on  i 
of  its  vigorous  growth.  It  Is  recommended  to  treat  It 
as  one  would  other  fruit  trees  in  temperate  climates  In 
similar  circumstances.  Propagation  is  effected  either  by 
sowing  the  seed  of  good  varieties  or  grafting  from  u. 
good  variety  on  strong  serdlings.  The  fruit  on  trees 
grown  from  seed  Is  not  true  to  the  parent  In  every  case, 
but  the  percentage  is  so  large  that  this  has  been  the 
usual  method  employed.  The  kind  of  grafting  employed 
U  that  known  as  grafting  by  approach  or  inarching. 
Any  kind  of  soil  suits  it.  Wu.  Fawcett. 

lia»Qor$  in  Florida. —  The  Mango  deserves  to  be 
planted  on  well-protected  land  all  over  south  Florida. 
The  best  soil  is  high,  well-drained,  sandy  land  suitable 
for  oranges,  but  the  Mango  thrives  also' on  black  jack, 
scrub  and  spruce-pine  lands, where  most  other  trees  are 
a  failure.  Any  good  fertilizer  will  make  the  Mango 
grow,  but  for  fruit  use  plenty  of  ashes  or  sulfate  of 
potash  beside  the  usual  manure.  In  case  of  a  hard 
freeze  ml  the  trunk  bark  at  once  to  sound,  live  wood. 
Tlie  Mango  tree  is  very  handsome.  Tlie  young  growths 
are  wine  colored.  E,  N.  Kg  amine*. 

Mangifera  is  a  genus  of  27  species  according  to  the 
latest  monographer.  Enirler  in  DC.  Mon.  I'bari.  4:  196 
(1**31.  They  are  all  tropical  Asian  trees,  their  nearest 
allv  of  horticultural  value  being  the  Cashew,  which  is 
fully  dcserllN-d  under  Anacnrdiuiu.  I.vs.  alternate, 
stalked,  leathery,  entire  :  lis.  potygamo  dioecious; 
calyx  ♦-.'-parted:  petals  4-5.  overlapping,  the  middle 
nerve  usually  thickened;  fertile  stamens  1,  or  4-5: 
style  filiform.' 

Indies.  Linn  Manuc.  Figs. 1300-1.  I.vs.  thleklsh.ft-10 
in.  long,  with  atiout  1.'.  pairs  of  lateral  nerves:  panicle 
longer  than  the  Iva..  densely  covered  with  short.  \  ellow- 
ish  hairs:  disk  tumid  loot  minute),  4-5  lohed.  wider 
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the  ovary;  petals  Inserted  at  the  base  of  the  disk. 
S,  rarely  4,  with  1-5  vein*,  which  are  prominent  on  the 
upper  side  Imt  scarcely  so  at  the  apex;  fertile  stamens 
1-2,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  disk.  B.  M.  4ol<>. 

\V.  M. 

MANGO.    Consult  Jfuii- 

yitera. 

M ANG08TEEN.  Gar- 

l  imn  Stangostuna. 

MANGROVE  (probably  an 
altered  Malayan  name)  is  a 
name  applied  to  species  of 
Khizophora  lUreek,  root- 
hearing).  The  Khixophoi 
are  perhaps  5  or  o  in  num- 
ber, and  are  widely  distri- 
buted on  tropical  shores. 
The  (fen us  (fives  name  to 
the  family  Hhitophoracur , 
which  Bentbani  4c  Hooker 
1361.  The  be«innin«  of  germi- p]BCe  In  cl«»e  relation  to 
nation  In  the  Mangrove,  the  Combrttueta  and  Myr- 
larto.  The  common  Man- 
grove, H.  Manylr,  Linn.,  is  one  of  the  commonest 
plants  on  the  swampy  shores  of  tropical  and  subtropi- 
cal seas.  It  is  not  in  cultivation,  but  its  strange  meth- 
od a  of  propagation  make  it  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  plants.  The  following  account  is  reprinted  from 
Bailey's  "  Lessons  with  Plant*:" 

The  Mangrove  prows  on  the  low  shores  of  tropical 
lands.  It  extends  as  far  north  as  the  twenty-ninth  par- 
allel In  Florida,  and  occur*  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missls- 
aippi  and  on  the  roastof  Texas.  It  Is  a  spreading  bush, 
reaching  a  height  of  15  to  25  feet  upon  the  shores,  but 
becoming  a  tall  tree  in  various  places.  It  is  an  important 
agent  in  the  extension  of  bind  into  the  sea.  The  means 
by  which  this  result  is  accomplished  are  two.  The  fruit 
is  small  and  capsule-like,  hut  does  not  fall  from  the  tree 
at  maturity.  A  fruit  is  shown  natural  site  In  Fig.  I:m2. 
The  seed  is  germinating,  sending  its  caulicleout  through 
the  apex  of  the  fruit.  In  Fig.  V.m  the  germination  is 
further  progressed.  In  Fig.  i:«>4,  germination  is  nearly 
completed.  The  seed  has  endosperm.  The  cotyledons  do 
not  unfold  In  germination,  but  a  woody  tube  grows  from 
them  and  projects  from  the  fruit  to  the  point  a.  Inside 
this  tube  is  the  plumule.  The  hypocotyl  continues 
elongate,  becoming  thick  and  heavy  at  its  lower  end. 
When  b  inches  or  a  foot  long,  it  breaks  away  from  the 
joint  a,  carrying  the  liberated  plumule  with  it,  and  strikes 
root-end  down  in  the  mud.  Roots  push  out  from  the 
lower  end,  and  the  epicotyl  rapidly  elongates  and  rears 
Itself  above  the  water.  A  piece  of  a  Mangrove  bran,  h  is 
shown  natural  size  in  Fig. 
Kttio.  An  aerial  root  is  push- 
ing through  the  thick  bark. 
The  root  makes  a  strong 
curve  when  It  strikes  off  the 
branch,  and  then  grows  di- 
rectly downward  towards  the 
water.  The  branch  from  which 
it  springs  may  be  only  a  few 
Inches  above  the  water,  or  it 
may  bp  10  feet;  but  the  root 
pushes  on  until  it  inserts  it- 
self in  the  mud,  mid  there 
makes  a  root  system  of  its 
own.  These  long,  lithe,  de- 
scending roots  l  Fig.  i:w">t>>, 
swaying  in  the  wind,  are  char- 
acteristic featuresof  the  Man- 
grove swamp.  I'sually  the 
hanging  roots  are  un- 
branched,  bnt  now  and  then 
the  tip  breaks  up  iuto  short 
brand. i  st  Hg  1367)  before  it  reaches  the  water.  The*-** 
long  roots  re  in  sin  attached  at  the  upper  end.  and  become 
trunks.  The  Mangrove  plantation,  therefore,  becomes 
an  interwoven  muss,  and  thus  marches  on  into  the  tidiil 
rivers  anil  the  ocean,  catching  the  Hot  «uin  anil  jetsam  of 
the  sea;  and  thereby  it  builds  land  and  extends  the 


shores.  In  the  quiet  recesses  of  the  Mangrove  swamp 
aquatic  and  amphibious  life  finds  refuge.  The  shell  n»a 
cling  to  the  trunks  and  at  low  tide  they  are  exposed,  thus 
giving  rise  to  the  stories  of  the  early  explorers  that 
oysters  grow  on  trees.  All  this  will  recall  the  acroui.:« 
of  the  banyan  tree,  and  there  are  wild  fig  trees  ithe 
banyan  is  a  tig  I  iu  Florida  and  southward  which  behave 
Id  a  similar  way.  It  seems  strange  that  roots  should 
strike  out  into  the  air.  but  the  reader  may  have  observed 
the  "brace  roots"  near  the  ground  on  Indian  corn;  and 
many  plants,  as  the  ivy  and  trumpet -creeper,  climb  by 


136J. 
The  hypocotyl 
enlarging. 


MANIHOT  (native  Brazilian  name).  .r!.iJ"». 
About  t>0  species  of  perennial  herbs  or  shrub*,  with 
milky  juice,  occurring  in  tropical  America,  mostly  in 
Brazil.  Nearly  always  smooth  and  blue-green  colored: 
lvs.  alternate,  entire  or  palmately  lolfd  or  divided: 
rls.  large  for  the  order,  racemose  or  paniculate,  terminal 
or  axillary,  momi-ceous ;  calyx  imbricate  In  the  bud. 
campauulate  or  radiate,  often  petal-like.  5-lohed ;  petals 
none;  stamens  few.  In  2  whorls  in  the  angles  of  the 
disk:  capsules  .1  celled.  It-seeded.  Not  ranch  grown  in 
greenhouses. except  in  forms  of  M.pitlmnto.  The  eco- 
nomic species  may  do  well  in  the  tropical  p»rt«  of  the 
I'nited  ."states,  where  they  are  King  introduced.  Ac- 
cording to  Nicholson,  they  are  bc«t  grown  in  peat  loan, 
and  sand,  and  propagated  by  cuttings  of  young,  rather 
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An*  shoot*,  rooted  under  a  bell-glass  in  sandy  peat,  with 
bottom  beat.  The  first  species  ia  grown  In  Florida,  and 
all  are  procurable  from  southern  California.  The  eulti- 
ration  of  Cassava  is  now  attracting  much  attention  in 
Florida. 

OUtidril,  MUll.  Arte.  Ceara  Rubber  Tree.  Lvs. 
tong-petioled,  peltate,  deeply  3-5-palniBtely  parted,  or 
the  upper  entire;  divisions  entire,  broad,  ovate-lanceo- 
late: lis.  paniculate :  bracts  hiiiiiII.  Brazil;  extensively 
irrown  in  Ceylon  and  India.  — Its  jnice  gives  the  Ceara 
rubber. 

utilissima,  Pohl.  Cassava,  or 
Manioc  Plant.  Bitter  Cas- 
sava. Figs.  13C&-4i!>.  Roots 
fleshy,  cylindrical,  sometimes 
weighings*  much  aa  31)  pounds, 
and  3  ft.  long,  very  poisonous: 
stems  knotty,  about  3  ft.  high: 
lvs.  loug  petloled,  not  peltate, 
deeply  3-7-loord ;  lo)»es  lanceo- 
late,entire  :  bracts  small,  entire : 
calyx  glabrous  outside,  puberu- 
lent  wit  bin,  yellowish,  6-p«rted: 
filament*  glabrous ;  anthers 
short:  capsule  and  ovary  dls- 
tinctly  wing-angled.  July.  Bra- 
zil. B.M.  3071. -Cultivated  ex- 
tensively in  the  tropics,  where 
the  Cassava  made  from  the 
roots  is  a  staple  food.  Tapioca 
ia  made  from  the  root-starch  by 
drying  it  in  pelleta  on  heated 
plates.  The  poisonous  juice  ia 
pressed  out  in  preparation  or 
rendered  harmless  by  heating. 

palmtta,  var.  Aipl,  MUll. 
Are:.  ( M.  A  »';»«,  Pobl).  Sweet 
Cassava.  Closely  related  to 
the  last,  but  the  root  more  red 
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dish  rolored  snd  non-poisonous:  anthers  elongated: 
cspsute  oi.lv  angular  above,  n<it  winged.  Braxil.  -  I'sed 
as  the  last,  but  not  so  extensively. 

J.  B.  S.  Norton. 

The  cultivation  of  Cassava  Is  of  the  simplest  descrlp 
tl<iU  in  thf  West  Indies.  A  piece  of  the  stem.  J  or  3 
fret  lime,  is  planted  in  somewhat  sandy  trround  and  left 
to  its  fate,  with  occasional  hoeing  of  Weeds.  In  suitable 
soils  in  the  driest  parts  of  Jamaica.  It  produces  enor 
mom  rro|>s  with  little  or  no  attention. 

Ceara  Knbl*r  has  not  been  cultivated  In  the  West 
Indies  to  anv  extent,  but  It  is  like  Cassava  in  its  capa- 


bility of  growing  In  dry.  sandy  soil.  It  would  probably 
yield  more  rubber  If  grown  in  districts  where  irrigation 
is  possible.  \v„.  Fawcett. 

MANITOBA.  See  Canada, 

MADHA.  SeeAlhagi. 

MANNING,  ROBERT  (July  18,  1781,  to  Oct.  10,  1N4.M, 
was  one  of  the  moat  thorough  and  accurate  of  Ameriruu 
descriptive  pomologists.  In  ltf.'3  he  established  Ins 
ological  Garden"  at  Salem,  Ms»s..  for  the  purpo-e 
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of  collecting  and  proving  varieties  of  fruits.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  this  garden  contained  more  varieties 
of  fruits  than  bad  ever  been  collected  III  America,  I'eara 
were  bis  specialty,  but  be  had  all  the  fruits  which  would 
thrive  in  his  climate.  These  fruits  numbered  nearly 
2.000  varieties,  of  which  about  one-half  were  pears. 
These  varieties  were  gathered  from  all  parts  of  this 
country,  and  also  from  Europe.  The  new  pears  of  Van 
Mons.  the  Flemish  scientist  and  propounderof  a  theory 
of  plant  variation  ( see  "Survival  of  the  Inlike,"  Essay 
V|,  were  introduced  largely  by  him.  He  also  reeelvcd 
valnable  acquisitions  from  Robert  Thompson,  of  the 
fruit  department  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 
In  1838.  Manning  published  at  Salem  his  "Book  of 
Fruits,  being  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  most  valu- 
able varieties  of  the  pear,  apple,  peach,  plum  and  rherry 
for  New-Knirland  culture."  It  also  contained  bush-fruits, 
grape  and  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  It  was  published  as 
"First  Series  for  tH.tH."  which  indicates  that  its  author 
Intended  to  issue  other  parts.  All  tho  descriptions 
were  drawn  from  the  fruits  themselves.  The  book  was 
well  illustrated.  In  this  work  he  was  assisted  by  .(•dm 
M.  Ives:  and  Ives  made  a  second  edition  of  the  work  in 
1M4  under  the  title  "Hook  of  Fruits,"  and  a  third  in 
1M47  as  "New-Kngland  Hook  of  Fruits."  At  this  day  it 
is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  work  of  a  man  like  Man- 
ning. In  those  days,  vsrieties  were  all-Important.  The 
scientific  management  of  orchards  had  not  yet  arisen. 
Varieties  were  confused.  Manuing  and  his  compeers 
opened  the  way  for  correct  nomenclature  and  systematic 
pomology,  and  established  the  idea  of  testing  varieties. 
His  decisions  on  nomenclature  were  accepted  ss  final. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society.  For  a  reference  to  the  position  of 
Mantling'*  work  in  our  history,  see  the  article  Itnrtirul- 
Inrr:  also  Tilton's.lourn.  Hort.  7.  pp.  l.'iT-M.  Hi- son.  of 
the  same  name.  Is  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society.  ||  |t. 

MAN-OF-THE-EARTH.  />,m<™  pan<h,r<ii«. 

MANURE  (from  old  French  manwercr,  to  cultivate  by 
band;  Latin  siiiiisj,  hand,  and  nprrn.  works  I.  In  the 
broadest  sense.  Manure  is  any  substance  applied  to  tl  e 
soil  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing  productivity.  The  ex 
crenients  of  animal*,  mixed  or  unmixed  with 
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otherabsorbents.  are  usually  spoken  of  as  barn  Manures,  nures  when  spread  over  the  mass  from  time  to  tiro*  10 
Commercial  Manures  or  "  fertilizers"  are  usually  coiieen-  small  quantities.  The  quantity  ami  value  of  Manure 
(rated  forms  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  made  by  domestic  animals  is  not  realised  by  those  who 
mixed  or  unmixed  I  see  Fetiiliztn) ;  preen  Manures  are  allow  it  to  be  scattered  over  large,  open  barnyards  or 
livingplantsplowedundertofurnishhumusand  increase  allow  it  to  remain  for  considerable  periods  under  the 
productivity ;  amendments  are  substances,  such  as  lime,  eaves  of  the  barn.  Extended  experiments  at  the  Cornell 
which  may  increase  the  growth  and  bealthfulness  of  Kxperimeot  Station  showed  that  the  following  amour,  ts 
plants  by  improving  the  physical  con  of  excrements   were  produced 

ditoln  of  the  soil  and  by  »etting  free  un-  jrf  dally  foreach  1,000  pounds  of  l:v« 

available  plant-food.    In  general  farm-  Jr/j  weight  of  animal : 

inc.  barn  Manures  are  usually  applied  in         .  m/m      _~_^^^»a*  Sheep   31  1  It* 

the  raw  or  unrotted  state;  in  horticul-  f'f  O^^^^y  ('«!>«.!.!  f>'n  ll» 

ture.  rotted  or  partially  rotted.   Horse  Hjf^/f^-'^iJr  l'hr>   iatli- 

. ..^v  -ato*'  t'ows   T»  I  ll« 

_»Stt^3"^  HnnCT   4s  «  ;>,, 

A  ^  -f^^^WjPCr^^^TTl— .  Fowls   33  s  lbs 

W  \(l  Animals  fed  on  a  highly  nitre 

yf5v>V(^r  W.fmMr  r.  Sk  V^vSsv^fif&^jlL        genous  or  narrow  ration  i  as  1  A  . 

•S^ftj  <M/    /m^        N&/"^~*-~-»v    |nt'  MfS^B^TV  *-■»  were  the  pigs  in  the  above  in- 

PySVL\    2e^ri>a^k!'v  /i  K         wr^S^  Yestigations.    consume  larjje 

/      ri\\/^3P  ; ii  \x  H  \~tiM>^ i  i^iaaaal       K''<j    'Sir'^^^  quantifies  of  water  and  produce 

i  T  1 1 1  /  vim  V    •Jwt  n      ^afc    j\  a  l*rgw  amount  of  Manure,  the 

V         •- „    » YjRA  JB^V^  V W  .'W 1        |F  1VJ       ^fej^  weight  of  which  often  exceed* 

j/£   V]      Mm        rir'VS  ^^tam  t'le  •mou,,,  °'  1°°<&  consumed; 

7^.  "£^s£^c5"»vy      I  I         Viy  -whUethoseftdonaf 
_^        .gVvvV^r    ^Safefty       L4         \JP  ^  or  wide  ration  (as  1:  9) 

▼  ■-l'        l*\?Lr7^*VsS5£'l\r    \\  3omparatively  Utile  water  and 

'J  l^Hlt     Jr\  produce  less  weight  of  manure. 

jf'.fJR' A\  \  \  r    i-alil  iK^yvS^BjsjN_a«s—  Some  condition*  affecting  the 

/?*rmiyF\  '  W  JftfTV  "^//fYsJx^Sl^B^g--  production  of  Manure  and  it* 

t-^JUK^    \    1  y^/WW^'l^v^l/vffV^^Tft^^  value  may  be  stated  ax  follow*: 

\-/{\',\  yTimv^k  ^^Sp^aaaW  If  the  plant-food  value  of  Manure 

^^aa£    (  ^Sba*   ^Sttl^L^t^i  jaaaaV  computed  at  the  price  that  is 

paid  for  the  same  constituents  Id 
fertilisers,  it  is  found  that  the 
value  of  Manure  produced  by  am 
mals  is  equal  to  30  to  50  per  cent 

\  J&i-  iW  \.  I     of  the  cost  of  their  food.  Young 

'* animals  produce  poortr  Manure 

than  mature  ones.    The  e\cre- 
P^T  I  %     xnents  of  animals  which  give  a 

.-^rjFfW'^i    "laiS?  /  X  Product       niilk  or  young,  are 

rjFs       taJSmw  a  poorer  than  those  from  non  pro- 

ductive animals.  The  more  abun- 
dant the  ration  the  less  complete 
the  digestion  and  the  greater  the 
value  of  the  Manure  produced. 
Concentrated  and  nitrogeuou. 
foods  result  In  richer  and  mora 
valuable  excrements  than  uneoti- 
The  i.lant  whose  roots  produce  tapioca,  eentrated  or  rariwnaeeous  food. 

iSeepwil  '  Liberal  saltinir  anil  excessively 

succulent  foods  dimmish  tl.« 
value  of  Manures.    The  amount 

Manure  is  used  for  hotbeds,  while  cow  Manure,  mixed  and  kind  of  bedding  affect  not  only  the  quantity  but 
with  soil,  is  best  for  forming  a  moist,  rich,  potting  the  value  per  ton.  Animals  kept  in  cold  quartern  drink 
earth.  Dung,  the  solid  voidings  of  animals,  after  wcath-  little  water,  digest  their  food  closely  and  produce  a  Ma 
ering  for  a  time,  is  also  a  valuable  addition  to  potting  uure  relatively  small  in  amonnt  and  poor  in  quality 
earth.  Florists  often  keep  a  number  of  dairy  cattle  that  Klch  Manures  are  relatively  more  valuable  perur.it 
an  abundant  supply  of  bovine  Mimnre.  ulcicli  Is  so  vain  of  contained  fertility  than  poor  ones.  Plants  are  nio-t 
able  in  dorlculture,  may  he  at  hand.  ( 'onmiercial  Manurps  beneliteb  when  they  receive  extra  nourishment  in  tb* 
are  used  in  small  quantities,  either  direct  or  In  solution.  early  stages  of  their  growth.  Coarse,  low  irrsde  Ma- 
Nitrogen  stimulates  the  vegetative  system  and  tends  to  nures  should  he  weathered  or  rotted  to  improve  tlo-ir 
produce  rapid  growth  and  (lurk  foliaire.  Phosphoric  acid.  availability,  even  though  some  loss  may  occur.  A  unit 
among ol her  effect  s,  has  that  of  producing  well-developed  of  plant  food  in  high  grade  fertilizers  or  well  preser^  d. 
plump  seeds  and  fruitH;  potash  may  augment  these  ef-  rolled  Manures  Is  worth  more  than  in  low  grades.  The 
feet-,  as  well  as  Increase  and  intensify  the  color  of  the  valuable  constituents  In  farm  Manures  are  not  soquirk  r 
bl.x.m.  nvnilable  a*  they  are  in  high-grade  fertilizers,  but  tb^y 

Mam  Manures  are  more  highly  prized  than  formerlv.  h>ive  an  additional  value,  since  they  furnish  humus. 
\V««te  of  tholr  vnlunble  constituents  is  now  largely  lighten  the  soil  and  increase  its  power  to  hold  moisture, 
avoided  either  by  applying  them  to  the  Innd  day  by  day.  «  bile  assisting  in  lllwrating  the  mineral  constituents  of 
as  they  are  produci  il.  or  by  more  rational  methods  of  the  soil.  The  value  of  Manure  as  set  down  below  t» 
caring  for  them  until  they  are  partly  rotted  or  oppor  determined  by  investigations  during  the  winter  month*, 
tunity  is  afforded  for  most  suitable  application  to  the  :md  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  rom 
land.  Covered  yards  or  pits  are  now  sometimes  used  pnted  at  15,  6  and  4,4  cents  per  pound,  respective 
for  temporarily  storing  Munur.-s.  where  they  can  have  The  indirect  beneficial  effect*  of  Manure  are  considered 
water  a.lded  if  too  drv  and  if  likely  to  - llrefang ; "  or  an  equal  offset  for  the  slightly  less  availabilitv  of  I 
absorbents,  such  as  straw,  dry  muck,  gypsum  and  the  ,,Unt  food  constituents  as  compared  with  fertilizers 
like,  may  be  used  if  they  are  Hm.  watery.   When  bedding  A„lrf  n,  Uanurf  VnN/  r" 

is  abundant,  the  animals  may  take  their  exercise  In  the  Sheep   at  » 

covered  yard,  as  they  will  solidify  the  Manure  by  tramp  falves   5  17 

big  it,  therehv  diminishing  loss  bv  too  rapid  fermenta-  '*'«•    ^  -J 

tion.  Salt  and  gypsum  both  conserve  plant  food  in  ma-  Horses -l 
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Limited  amount,  of  balding  were  used  in  the  tent*  from 
winch  the  foregoing  figures  were  made. 

Kind  ot  ammol  Value  per  year. 

Fowls  11. mm       of  .$51  li) 

Sheep    'M  (*' 

t  ft] V .».,.»_....,......      J  I  4-' 

I'lirs  •   <«>  ** 

t'ows    -J9  J7 

Horses    "    27  74 

l"»ually  these  animals  are  kept  in  the  stables  but  half  of 
II..-  year,  and  inevitably  some  loss  will  occur,  therefore 
it  will  be  safe  to  estimate  the  recovered  value  per  year 
at  one  third  to  one-fourth  of  the  above. 

Heretofore  the  waste  of  the  valuable  constituents  of 
Manures  in  the  I'nited  States  has  been  very  great.  I'ntil 
recently,  large,  open  barnyards  have  been  the  rule.  In 
the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  I'uited  States  the 
rainfall  exceeds  30  Inches  per  annum.  Many  barnyards 
contain  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  acre.  One  inch  of 
rainfall  equals  113  tons  of  water  peracre.  If  this  lie  ninl- 
tip'.icd  by  thirty,  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  is  secured  of 
the  water  which  largely  passes  through  or  over  the  Ma. 
nure  and  carries  off  its  most  soluble  and  hence  most 
valuable  constituents.  The  loss  of  value  in  Manure* 
exposed  at  Ithaca,  in  loose  heaps  of  from  two  to  tea  tons, 
during  six  months,  was  as  follows: 

lfW».  Horse  manure   42* 

|Hi«i.  Horse  manure   62* 

1HWI.  I'ow  manure   .Hi  * 

1st*.  Mixed,  compacted   »* 

Even  In  horticulture,  where  a  more  liberal  use  of 
Manure  than  In  general  farming  is  adtuissable,  too  much 
reliance  is  often  placed  on  Manures  and  too  little  on 
tillage.  Manures  may  furnish  plant-food,  improve  the 
physical  condition  of  the  soil,  conserve  and  increase 
heat  and  moisture.  Ten  to  twenty  times  as  much  food 
as  the  plant*  can  utilize  is  sometimes  applied,  (irowth 
and  development  are  more  largely  determined  by  the 
amount  of  moisture  than  by  the  amount  of  plant-food. 
Five  tons  of  preserved  barn  Manure  contain  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  00,  30  and  45 
pounds,  respectively.     Twenty-five  bushels 
of  wheat,  with  straw,  contain  45  lbs.  of  nitro- 
gen, 18  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  27  lbs. 
of  potash.    Most  soils  contain  large  amounts 
of  unavailable  or  difficultly  available  plant- 
food.  Manures  should  be  used  largely  to  feed 
plants  between  the  time  the  nutrients  in  the 
seed  have  been  exhausted  and  that  when  the 
plants  bare  secured  a  firm  bold  on  the  soil 
by  manifold  rootlets.    Except  where  other 
wise  most  suitable  and  convenient,  barn  Ma- 
nures should  be  spread  thinly  in  the  autumn 
or  early  winter  on  the  surface  where  plants 
are  growing,  thus  imitating  natnre  s  methods  of  main 
taining  and  increasing  productivity,    j  p  nOBERTS. 

MAPAHIA  (aboriginal  name),  <"  ype  nicer .  Perhaps 
6  or  «  described  species  in  tropical  countries,  compris- 
ing strong  perennial  herbs,  with  broad  and  strong  Ivs. 
arising  from  the  crown,  and  large  11.  clusters  on  mostly 
leatlrss  acapes:  the  small,  perfect  fis.  contain  usually  t> 
hypogynous  scales,  usually  3  stamens,  and  3  filiform 
st i trni as:  nutlet  sessile,  3  angled.  The  only  species  in 
the  Amer.  trade  is  M.  pandanalolia,  Sander.  Its  nativity 
is  not  given,  and  it  is  possible  that  It  does  not  belong  to 
this  genus  (*eeGt.4n.  p.  .122).  The  plant  is  represented 
as  psndanus-like,  3-4  ft.  high,  with  lone,  narrow,  grace- 
ful, stittish  Ivs.  G.C.  III.  21:3411.  Gt.  4<i.  p.  523.  In 
Kiirope*n  garden  literature.  M.  Ittcida,  N.  E.  Brown, 
and  M.  humilil,  Vill.  i  from  Mnlnya  i ,  are  also  described. 
Index  Ke  wen  sis  regards  these  species  as  one,  .If.  hnmitis 
iM-ing  the  older  name.  It  is  an  erect  growing  plant  with 
oblong  strong  riblx-il  Ivs.,  which  are  produced  into  long 

rtioles  and  taper  into  long  tail  like  points.  I. II.  .i?:",.". 
i-  also  known  as  fundanophyltum  tt'endtandi.  Hurt. 

I..  II.  It. 

MAPLE.  See.lor.  Flowering  U.- M-ulilon. 

MARAHTA  (  B.  Marat.t«.Vcneti«n  botanist,  died  17.>4  I . 
Sotaminacr.  About  10  or  12  tropical  American  herbs, 
▼•ry  closely  allied  toCalathea,  but  distinguished  amongst 
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things  by  having  2  of  the  3  locules  in  the  fruit 
empty.  Most  of  the  plants  cultivated  as  Marantaa  are 
Calathea*;  and  the  true  Maratitas  are  treated  the 
same  as  those  plants.  These  plants  are  often  named  be- 
fore the  flowers  are  known,  and  some  of  the  following 
plants  may  belong  to  the  genus  Calathea. 

A.   hearts  green,  pubescent  beneath. 
anmdinacea,  Linn    Figs.  1370-71.   Branched,  2-5  ft. 
high,  tuberous:   Ivs.  ovate-oblong  and  pointed  :  fis. 
white  in  an  open  cluster,  the  upper  lip  roundish.  Trop. 
Amer.   B.  M.  2307.  —  One  of  the  sources  of  arrow-root 
(see  Arrow  root \,  the  plant  being  often  called  Bermuda 
Arrow-Hoot.  The  starch  is  obtained  from  the  roots.  It 
thrives  along  the  Gulf  coast,  although  little  cultivated. 
There  is  a  form  with  leaves  vat  legated  green  and  yellow. 
AA.  leaves  green,  marked  with  strong,  paralltl  light- 
colored  bars  extending  from  midrib  toward.*  mar- 
gin or  with  a  whitish  central  stripe. 
■plendida,  Lem.    Glabrous:  Ivs.  2  ft.  or  lesg  long, 
large,  oblong-lanceolate,  with  base  aubcordate  or  some- 
what cuneate,  short -acuminate  at  apex,  above  shining 
dark  green  and  marked  with  pale  green  transverse  bars, 
beneath  violet -red.  Brazil.  I.H.  13:467-8.  — By  some  re- 
garded as  Calathea  {('.  splendida,  Hegel). 
Calathea  Veitehiana .  but  more  robust. 


1370.  Maranta  arundinacca  IX  1 «) 

AAA.    leaves  t.lntrhtd  or  hmul.d  with  d'lrk  colors  I  » 
limn  contrasted  with  silver))  colors). 
undtllAU.  I.tnd.  &  Andre  ipropeily  Cnlathfn  nndnlata, 
Kegel).    Six  to  8  in.  high,  compact:  Ivs.  ovate  oblong, 
the  blade  about  4  In.  long.  *ul>eordate  and  unequal  at 
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bun,  very  short-pointed,  the  surface  undulate,  beneath 
purplish,  above  deep  shining  green,  with  a  whitish 
feathury  stripe  through  the  center.  Peru.  l.H.  11>:'J8. 

lenoontftra,  K.  Morr.  I  Jr.  KerrhoivAaa,  E.  Morr.  .*/. 
JCerckAvti, Hort.  C'llnthra  Kt  n  hovr  i\no,  Hort. ).  Dwarf, 
6-8  in.:  lvs.  cordate-oblong,  usually  obtuse  or  very 
short-acuminate,  grayish  green  with  oblong  purple 
spots  on  either  side  of  the  midrib.  Brazil.  l.H.  2*>:X>:i. 

Msssangeana,  E.Morr. 
(Calathta  MatxuHyr- 
dna,  Hort.).  Larger  in 
all  it*  parti  than  the  last: 
Ivs.  elliptic-ovate  to  ob- 
ovate,  rounded  or  trun- 
cate at  bane,  the  ap*x 
abruptly  short  pointed, 
light  purplish  beneath, 
the  upper  part  marked 
with  three  colors,  — olive 
green  toward*  th?  mar- 
gin, broad  central  band 
of  silvery  gray,  blotches 
of  purple  or  maroon  be 
tween  the  two.  Brazil. 
F.  S.  22:»  5  (a*  J/. 
ttttroHrurti ,  var.  M<t*- 
nangrnna).  J.ll.  II!.  :in: 
4'jy  (as  var.  (lortntina). 

blooloT,  Ker-Oawl.  A 
foot  high:  Ivs.  roundish 
ovate,  rounded  or  sub- 
cordate  at  the  base,  more 
or  less  wavy  on  the  mar- 
gin, abruptly  short- 
pointed,  light  purple  be- 
low, pale  glacuoiis  green  above,  with  a  relatively  light- 
colored  central  band  and  very  dark  green  or  brown- 
green  blotches  midway  Inrtween  the  rib  and  the  mar- 
gins. Brazil.  B.R.  10:7Wi.  L.B.C.  10:921. 

The  following  names  are  found  in  American  trade-lists:  .If. 
Itaraquirti '  —  (..'alathcn  Hnraqitini  f  —  .M.  tioirniana.—  M.  wo 
nilrra,  Hort.  'a  form  of  Calathea  Slakoyanafl,  has  lvs  aUvul 
6  in.  long,  oliliquely  oval,  yellowish  green,  with  oblong,  deep 
green  spots  or  barn.  Brazil.-  it  lAilxrri.  Foliage  retienlali->l 
with  yellow. -if.  munura.  Hurt.  I.v«.  «-H  in.  long,  oliliqnely 
ronlate,  shlulnif  green,  mnrkeit  with  many  transverse  veins, 
Brazil.— if.  1'nrtrnna.  See  Slroinanthe.  —  M.  Sagnriana.  Hort. 
Dwarf:  Ivs.  oblong,  pale  green,  with  ohlonr-ohlique.  deep  green 
har«  on  each  side  of  Hie  midrib.  S,  America.  —  il.  taniruhira. 
Sec  Stromanllie. 

See  Ciilatlirn  for  the  following  names:  alhn  lintata.  argyrm, 
Hnchrmiann.  CKimbnratntM.  rsimui  fateiata,  FaMrinator, 
iUu*trit,  Lagrriami.  Lrarrtliana,  l.itlzti.  Lindrnt,  Maloyann. 
medio-pitta,  tnictini,  tiilnis.omatn.  ftrinerpji.  pntehrlta,  rrpali*. 
rn$"i-liHtatti.  rnBta-pirln,  imnraadinn.  tulriitpathn.  Yaniirn- 
hrelri.  VrttrMnnn,  virginali*.  Waontri,  Wartertririii.  Wiuli. 

"hn»a  L.  II.  B. 

MARATTIA  (name  from  .1.  F.  Marattl,  an  Ilnlinn 
botanist  of  the  seventeenth  century),  ifnrtttttnrrir.  A 
genus  of  large,  course-leaved  fern-like  plants  with  the 
sporangia  borne  in  large,  boat-shaped  conceptacles  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaf.  The  species  arc  strong- 
growing  and  ornamental,  some  of  them  reaching  con- 
aide:  able  size. 

fraxinea,  Smith  (M.  //ipw,  F.ndl.l.  Lvs.  bipinnate, 
6-l.'i  ft.  long,  on  stalks  often  1  in.  or  more  thick  ;  pinnules 
4-0  in.  long.  ',-P,  in.  wiiie.  of  a  leathery  texture  and 
naked  surfaces:  receptacles  siibinariritinl.  West  Africa 
to  Malaysia  and  New  Zealand.        |,  M  rstiEKWOoi.. 

MARCGRAVIA  is  a  genus  of  Ternstrimiiaces>,  but 

if.  r«r<l<h>Xtl  =  il«l,*t,rtt  or  urn  i  ,.,!,'„  . 

MARCHANTIAi  Nicholas  Man-hunt.  French  botanist  i. 
M-inhnntiiirnr,  A  common  liverwort,  spreading  its 
leaf-like  forking  tliiillus  on  moist  earth.  M.  polymdrpha. 
I. inn.,  has  been  offered  by  ilealers  in  native  plants,  the 
sods  of  it  being  sold  for  coloni/ing  in  rock  gardens.  It 
often  grows  on  damp  sills  anil  walls  in  greenhouses. 
The  lint  thallus  Is  often  4-."i  in.  long  and  1  in.  or  more 
wide,  from  which  rise  peduncles  1  jn.  high,  bearing  the 
antherldia!  disk  or  shield  and  the  star-like  carpoc  ph- 
ahun  ..n  similar  stalks  l-.l  in.  high. 


MARGUERITE  or  PARIS  DAISY  is  fhr9g.t»thrmr,m 
trulr»r,-H».  Blue  MargueritO  is  fflteia  amtitu.Jr,. 
Heine  M.,  of  the  French,  is  China  AtUr. 

MARQYRICARPU8  ((ireek.  prarly  fntit;  referring  to 

the  white  berries  I.  M»»<Arrtr.  Five  species  of  South 
American  subshrubs,  of  which  M.  *eUi*n*  is  a  heat  I. 
like  plant  cult,  in  rockeries  for  Its  numerous  email 
white  berries,  which  are  seen  to  best  advantage  against 
dark  background.  The  nearest  genus  of  garden  value 
is  Aca»na,  which  has  tls.  in  heads,  while  those  of  Mar 
gyricarpus  are  solitary  ami  axillary.  Branching  shru'.s 
with  inconspicuous  ID.  which  are  sessile  and  have  to 
petals.  Lvs.  alternate,  crowded,  overlapping:  c*\\\ 
tube  persistent:  |obe*4-.V  ovules  solitary,  hanging  from 
the  top  of  the  cell. 

MtOIUI.  Ruiz  &  I'av.  Low-growing.  Peru.  Chile  - 
Int.  by  Francesehi.  Manly  in  England.  .Sometimes 
called  Fearl  Fruit. 

M  ARlCA  ( meaning  doubtful ;  the  author  of  the  genus 
did  not  expluln  i .  lrnh\mr.  Eleven  species  of  tropical 
American  plants  allied  to  Iris,  but  with  shorter  lived 
llowers  and  convolute  inner  segments.  Three  specie* 
are  procurable  from  Dutch  dealers.  The  tin.  are  2—4  in. 
across,  the  outer  segments  large,  white  or  blue,  the 
inner  ones  smaller. with  complicated  ami  beautiful  color- 
ing. They  are  planted  in  the  fall,  and  are  hardy  with 
winter  covering.  The  genus  is  nearest  to  Cypella.  b  it 
the  style  crests  are  petal-like,  while  in  Cypella  they  a™ 
spur-like  or  flattened.  Kootstock  a  short  rhizome  L  ». 
sword-shaped,  2  ranked:  tls.  blue,  vellow  or  white. 
Baker,  iridea-,  IMC. 

A.    (titter  lo/mmfi  pure  irhilr. 

gracilis.  Herb.    Lvs.  1-1 ft.  long,  in.  broad: 

fl«.  2  in.  across.   B.M.  :<7i:i. 

A  A.    Outer  tet/mentit  irhilr,  marked  ,it  thr  '»>»<■  rrtth 
btntru  unit  yellotr. 

Hortbiina.  Ker.    Lvs.  l>;-2  in.  I.roa.1 :    Us.  :t-4  in. 
across.   B.M.  I.M.  (2:40  ;  var.  itpttnd.  n>  \ . 

AAA.   (titter  »tgmt  nl*  bluf. 

eajrolea,  Ker.  Lv«.  l-l'i  in.  broad:  tls.  .T-4  in.  a.-ro-«. 
B.M.  o4il2  (as  Cifprlht  rtrrnlrti  | .  B.R.  9.71X  Hn.  2"..  p. 
:H3.  K.W.  I: tO. 

M.  Calif-mica.  See  Sisyrinrhiuoi. 

MARIGOLD.  The  oldest  kind  is  the  Pot  Marigold,  the 
dried  fls.  of  which  are  used  to  season  soups.  It  is  also 
cult,  for  ornament.    See  Cnlnndittn  offirimaliK.  Th>- 

French  Marigold  is  Tugtin  p<tt»l<i ;  the  Alrican.  7 

rrrrtn.  The  African  Marigolds  are  mostly  pure  lemon 
or  orange  colored;  the  French  ones  have  these  colors 
and  brown  al»o,  ami  arc  often  striped.  For  Cap* 
Marigold,  see  ftimorphvlhrm.  For  Kg  MarigolJ. 
see  MrnrmliryttHthemuu..  Marsh  Marigold  Is  CrtHj 
pnht.it  r,x. 

MARINE  IVY.  .-.*,»,  .».,  ,,«. 

MARIPOSA  LILY.  See  f„t,»h„rt»>. 

MARIPOSA  TULIP.  t:,t..rh„rt,,». 


T.  OriyilHHm. 

MARKERY.  MERCURY.  See  t  hr n„pod i*m. 

See  I'umpi in. 


MARROBIUM  (old  Latin  name  of  obscure  meaning. 
Labiittir.  A  genus  of  iilmut  40  •>ld  World  species,  in 
eluding  the  common  llorehounil.  a  hardv,  perenmsl. 
bitter  aromatic  herb.  gn>wing  l-.T  ft.  high,  with  whilst., 
hairy,  en  nate  Ivs.,  and  axillary  whorls  of  small  whlti-h 
tls.  It  is  a  native  of  F.uror*.  Asia  and  northern  Afri-r 
now  fonnd  as  an  escape  from  gardens  in  waste  place, 
of  nearly  every  country  of  the  world.    Morrhouud  is 
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used  in  large  quantities  for  lonfections  and  medicines 
for  coughs  and  colds. 

Marrublum  comprise*  similar  perennials  branched 
from  the  base,  with  wrinkled  anrl  crcnate  or  cut  lvs.. 
and  many-till,  axillary  whorls  of  small  white  or  purplish 
fls.:  calyx  tubular,  3-10  nerved  ami  with  5  or  It)  awl- 
shaped  teeth. 

vulgar*.  I. inn.  Common  HoKtiiorsti.  Height  1-3  ft. : 
stems  aseendinir:  lvs.  ovate,  stalked :  cnlyx  with  10  re- 
curved teeth,  tho  alternate  ones  shorter:  tin.  white. 
Summer.  B.B.  3:81. 

Horehound  (or  Hoarbound)  in  America  has  become  a 
common  weed  in  New  England.  Indiana  nnd  upon  the 
Pacific  coast,  especially  south  of  Sail  Francisco.  From 
the  last  region  I*  obtained  Horehound  honey,  a  product 
considered  useful  in  the  treatment  of  coughs  and  colds. 
The.  leaves  and  top*  have  a  bitter,  penetrating  taste  and 
a  strong,  not  unpleasant  odor,  which  is  somewhat  dis- 
sipated by  drying.  In  addition  to  Its  well-known  use* 
in  pulmonary  troubles.  It  is  credited  with  tonic,  laxative 
and.  In  domestic  medicine,  deobstrueut  properties.  The 
plant  prefers  a  dry,  warm,  ratherrich.  light  soil.  It  lllity 
be  readily  propagated  by  division  of  the  clumps  or  by 
t»ced  sown  in  the  spring  where  the  plants  are  to  remain. 
Tho  drills  should  be  2  feet  apart  and  the  plants  1 
foot  asunder.  With  clean  cultivation  and  moderate  an- 
nual manuring  two  abundant  cuttings  should  be  ob- 
tained each  year.  Since  the  market  is  fully  supplied  by 
the  wild  plants  and  since,  when  once  establishes!,  it  will 
gn-w  almost  spontaneously,  the  cultivation  of  Hore- 
hound is  not  recommended  except  to  supply  private 
needs.  M.  O.  Kains  and  H.  B.  Coclstos. 

MARSD&RIA  (William  Marsden.  17."r4-183fi.  wrote  a 
history  of  Sumatra).  Atrlrpiadiire-r.  About  50  species 
of  tropical  and  subtropical  shrubs,  mostly  twiners,  of 
which  about  half  a  doxen  species  are  cult.  In  Europe 
under  glass.  M.  Hot/lei.  a  fiber  ami  dye  plant  from  the 
East  Indies,  was  introduced  by  Keasoner  in  18*19,  but  is 
now  lost.  The  genus  is  allied  to  Stephanotis,  which  has 
large  white  fis.,  while  those  of  Marsdenia  are  usually 
purplish,  lurid,  greenish  or  pallid.  Lvs.  opposite: 
cymes  umbel  shaped,  simple  or  branched,  terminal  or 
axillary:  calyx  .Vpartcd:  corolla  bell-,  urn-  or  salver- 
shaped  ;  lobes  narrow  or  broad,  overlapping  to  the  right : 
crowu  of  5  scales:  seeds  comose. 

Rdylel,  Wight.  Lvs.  3-G  In.  lung,  2-4  In.  wide,  ovate 
cordate,  acuminate,  pubescent  or  tomentose  beneath: 
petioles  1  *■■■; -3  in.  lonir:  cymes  1-1  "i  in.  across:  fls.  3-4 
lines  in  diam.;  corolla  somewhat  bell-shaped;  lobes 
large,  fleshy;  stigma  not  extended  beyond  theantheis: 
seeds  !,  in.  long.  I,.  IJ.  H, 

MAR8RALLIA  (Humphrey  Marshall,  wrote  Arbus- 
tum  Americanum.  17*5,  the  first  American  work  on  our 
trees  and  shrubs;  also  founded  one  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can botanic  gardens).  Compositir.  About  9  species  of 
perennial  North  American  herbs,  of  which  only  one 
species,  it.  cinpilona,  seems  to  have  been  offered. 
Marshsllias  are  tufted  plants,  growing  about  a  foot 
high,  with  entire  lvs.  ami  scapes  bearing  solitary  rav- 
le.s  heads  about  I'*  in.  across.  .Somewhat  like  the 
common  Scabious.  These  are.  rose-purple  or  white, 
with  blue  anthers,  and  appear  in  spring  or  summer. 
For  fuller  description,  sec  our  manuals. 

caajritoM,  Nutt.  Tufted,  glahrous:  |v».  spatulate- 
linear;  upper  ones  linear:  bracts  of  the  involucre 
linear:  disk-fis.  pale  rose  or  while:  seeds  inversely 
pyramidal,  villous  on  the  angles.  Limestone  soil,  Ark. 
to  Tex.   B.M.J7(M.    B  H.:i:<a 

MARSH  MALLOW.    A  !H,<r-t  ,,<r„  i,,„li». 

MARStLEA  ((Jiovanni  Marsigli,  Italian  botanist  of 
last  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  Aloys  Kerd..  t  iraf 
von  Marsigli,  16.">*-17.Ht  I  Mit  rxtleiicfr.  Aquatic  tlower- 
less  plants|  about  40  species  i.with  I  vs.  like  4-lcaved  clover 
oroxalis,  one  species  of  which,  If.  qundrifolia.  Linn.,  is 
sold  and  is  also  run  wild  in  the  eastern  -tates.  It  is  a 
creeping  plant,  rooting  in  the  niml  on  the  margins  of 
ponds  and  making  an  attractive  cover.  The  petioles 
rrow        In.  tall,  or  taller  in  the  water,  and  bear  i.t  t'o- 
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npex  4  bright  green  obcuneate  or  triangular  leutlets. 
The  sporocarps  or  fruits  are  nearly  sessile  at  the  ba>e 
of  the  petioles.  Prop,  easily  by  pieces  of  the  runners, 
and  is  likely  to  become  n  Weed.  The  young  leaflets 
close  ut  night.  Europe  uud  Asia.  Mn.  G.  p.  107. 

MABTINEZIA  (Rev.  Dr.  Baltasar  Jaeobo  Martinez 
Compation,  archbishop  of  Santa  Fe.wbo  »eut  many  early 
collections  of  plants  from  Peru).  PnlmAcea.  Orna- 
mental palms,  with  spiny  ringed  trunks:  lvs.  pinnate, 
the  segments  broad, wedge-shaped,  alternate  or  grouped, 
the  apex  truncate  ami  nigged:  petioles  and  racbls 
spiny,  as  are  also  the  spadires  and  spathes  of  the  In- 
tlorescenre:  fls.  ratlier  small:  fr.  globose,  1 -celled, 
orange,  scarlet  or  rose-pink.   Species  7.  Trop.  Amer. 

.Iakku  U.  Smith. 

Martinexias  are  beautiful  palms,  and  make  fairly 
good  bouse  plants.  They  must  have  a  stove  tempera- 
ture. They  do  not  require  a  great  amount  of  soil.  Light 
sandy  loam,  with  plenty  of  sharp  sand,  is  best.  They 
need  abundant  moisture.  They  sometimes  flower  in 
cultivation,  but  the  4  kinds  given  below  are  distinct  by 
their  foliage  and  spines.  Like  all  armed  palms,  they 
are  slow  to  germinate,  but  after  the  first  or  second 
year  they  grow  fairly  fast.  The  commonest  and  best 
kind  is  if.  euryotwlotiu,  which  has  fewer  spines  than  the 
other  species  and,  unlike  many  other  palms,  shows  its 
trne  lvs.  at  a  very  early  stage.  It  resembles  the  fish- 
tail palms  ( Caryota'l ,  but  the  lvs.  are  a  lighter  green  and 
generally  larger.  M.  eroxt  makes  a  better  specimen  nt 
5-6  ft.  than  when  small.  It  is  much  more  jagged  at  the 
tips  of  the  lvs.  Being  very  spiny  all  over,  it  Is  less  de- 
sirable. Jif.  Lindrniatia  is  more  like  the  first.  The 
spines  are  longer  but  not  very  numerous,  if.  (iratoi- 
tenai*  is  of  coarser  habit  and  slower  growth,  and  desir- 
able only  for  large  collections.        H  A  Sjebrecht. 

a.  Lr».  divided  into  teamen'*. 
H.   Segment*  in  group*. 
C.   Apex  of  teyment*  Slohed. 
eaTTOtaldlia,  HBK.  Stems  nt  length  30  to  50  ft.  high  : 
lvs.  few,  3-6  ft.  long,  light  green;  Ift«.  In  groups,  6-12 
in.  long.  4-6"  in.  wide  at  the  apex:  stem,  petioles,  rachis 
and  nerves  below,  densely  clothed  with  long  black 
spines.  Colombia.  G.C.  1H72:  lei .  B.M.  6*54.  F.R.2:49. 

'T.   Aptz  of  tegmenta  uith  a  point  projecting  from  Ihr 
upper  maty  lit. 
Lindeniana,  H.  Wend  I.    Stems  9-15  ft.  high :  pinna- 
In  opposite  groups  of  4  to  6,  the  groups  widely  sepa- 
rated. long-w*dge  shaped,  10-14  in.  long.  8-10  times  as 
long  as  broad,  with  a  short,  projecting  point  at  the  up 
per  margin,  the  nerves  ciliale  spiny  toward  the  end: 
petiole  densely  covered  with  grayish  brown  balrs,  with 
many  rather  large  black  spines  1-2 -4  in.  long:  rachis  is 
also  spiny  above  and  below:  midnerve  of  each  segment 
a  trifle  shorter  than  the  lower  margin  and  spiny  be- 
neath. Ilko  the  rachis  and  lateral  nerves:    lvs.  dark 
green  nlMive,  lighter  beneath;  terminal  segment  broad- 
est: fr.  rose-red.  Mountains  of  Colombia,  at  au  altitude 
of  6.000  ft. 

BD.  SttjHfnt*  iii  2-4  pair*. 
•rdia.  Linden.  Lvs.  with  2-3  pairs  of  narrow  |ft«.  at 
base  and  a  pair  of  broader  ones  at  the  apex,  all  oblique 
at  the  apex,  bearing  long,  brown,  needle  shaped  spines 
on  the  veins  and  midrib:  rachis  cylindrical  or  obtusely 
angled,  mealv.  clothed  with  spines  like  those  on  the  lvs. 
West  Indies.  <i.C.  1872:1297. 

A  A .  Lin.  Itifid  at  the  aper. 
Granatensis,  H«>rt.  <  .V.  Ontnad/nxii,  Hort  .  i.  Lv«. 
roundish  oblong  or  roundish  ovate,  entire  at  the  ba-e, 
bifid  at  the  apex,  evenly  toothed  along  the  edges:  pet- 
ioles and  rachis  with  dark  brown,  needle  shaped,  spread- 
ing or  rellexed  spiues,  -j-l  in.  long.  Colombia. 

.Iahei>  U.  Smith. 

MARTY II IA  i.lobn  Martyn,  1699-176*.  professor  of 
botany  at  Cambridge,  botanical  author  anil  editor  of 
the  largest  edition  of  Miller's  "Hardeners'  Diction- 
ary "i.  /'.</<i  fii)rf, r  About  10  species  <>f  coarse  annuals 
from  the  warmer  |,.«rts  of  America,  a  few  of  which  are 
cult,  for  pickles  ,,r  for  ornament.  TIm-v  have  larno 
.hottv  tl-  much  like  those  of  Catalpa  In  form,  the  2 
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upper  lobes  being  smaller  than  the  3  lower.  The  fls. 
are  2  in.  or  more  across,  chiefly  lilac,  purple  or  yellow 
but  spotted  and  marked  about  the  throat  with  other 
colors.  They  are  heavily  scented  and  interesting,  but, 
like  all  other  parts  of  the  plant,  they  are  clammy.  The 
plants  grow  IS  ft.  or  more  high,  and  should  be  started 
in  a  hotbed  in  early  spring  in  the  North  and  transplanted 
to  the  open.  In  the  middle  and  southern  states  seed 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  3  ft.  apart  each  way  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain.  The  capsules  are  taken  when 
email  and  tender  and  pickled  like  cucumbers.  They 
have  a  very  distinct  appearance  by  reason  of  the  long- 
curved  horn  which  splits  from  the  top  aa  the  capsule 
lmrdens. 

The  small  family  to  which  Martynla  belongs  Is  allied 
t»  the  Rigtionia  family,  and  the  fls.  are  much  alike,  but 
the  habit  mud  fruit  are  different.  Martynias  are  either 
annuals  or  perennials,  with  large  tuber-shaped  roots, 
prostrate  or  suberect  and  clammy:  lvs. opposite  or  al- 
ternate, long-stalked,  cordate,  coarsely  wavy-margined 
or  toothed,  or  palmately  lobed:  fls.  5-8  in  a  abort,  ter- 
minal raceme:  capsules  with  2  short  or  long  horns. 

The  first  three  species  described  below  belong  to  the 
submenus  Proboscidea,  which  has  4  perfect  stamens  and 
long-homed  capsules.   They  vary  considerably  In  the 
foliage,  roundish  or  wider  than  long, 
3-lohed,  sharply  3-cut  or  entire  except 
the  notch,  which  is  always  found  at 
y      )  the  base,  margin  toothed,  angled  or 

wavy. 


MASY,  BLUE-EYED.   Tradrscanha  i  iryiHU-a. 

■ABYLAHD,  HOBTICUXTUBE  IS.  Fig.  1373.  All  of 
this  state  lying  south  of  Baltimore  possesses  Double 
horticultural  possibilities.  The  lauda  are  quite  variable 
in  composition,  and  are  very  sensitive  and  responsive  to 
judicious  and  rational  treatment.  In  the  production  of 
early  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  natural  adaptability  of 
soil,  the  mild  and  equable  temperature  resulting  from 
the  iufluence  of  the  expansive  waters  of  the  Chesapeake 
bay,  which  cuts  the  state  in  two,  as  well  aa  from 
geographical  location  and  convenient  access  to  all  the 
principal  eastern  city  markets,  are  the  conditiona  which 
combine  in  a  presentation  of  rare  inducements  that  are 
not  fully  appreciated  by  the  rural  citizenship  of  the 
locality.  Fully  three-fifths  of  the  farms  in  Maryland, 
by  circumstances  aa  above  briefly  indicated,  are  »i«eciaiJy 
adapted  to  horticultural  pursuits.  The  eight  counties 
forming  a  tier,  extending  from  east  to  west  along  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  state,  do  not  enjoy  ao  wide  a 
range  in  horticultural  favor  aa  the  central  and  southern 
counties.  The  wonderful  development  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  packing  or  canning  industry  in  the  state  is  to 
a  very  noticeable  degree  encouraging,  and  accomplishing 
a  diversification  for  the  promotion  and  betterment  of 
horticulture.  In  the  city  of  Baltimore  the  "packing" 
business  has  assumed  huge  proportions,  hut  Independent 
of  this,  the  business  has  In  the  aggregate,  throughout 
the  several  counties,  reached  a  large  volume,  which  it 
annually  increasing.  Caroline  county,  centrally  located 
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A.   FU.  lilar  or  dull  while. 

proboscidea,  Olox.  I  if.  Lonini&na,  Mill.  I.  Unicorn 
Plant.  Proboshms  Flower.  Fig.  1372.  Lvs.  roundish, 
often  oblique,  entirely  obscurely  wavy-lobed,  4-12  in. 
wide:  fls.  also  vary  to  light  yellow.  Hanks  of  Missis- 
sippi; naf.  near  old  gardens.  R.M.  1056.  V.  3:151.- 
The  picture  (Fig.  137? I  shows  fruits  one-third  the 
size  at  full  maturity.  The  rlght-haml  specimen  shows 
the  woody  part,  after  all  the  soft  parts  have  been 
luncerated. 

AA.   Flu.  purplt. 

fragrant.  Lindl.  i  M.  A»rwiA*rt,Vilm. \.  l,ess  stout  than 
-W.  probnuridra .-  |vs.  rnundish  to  oblong-cordate,  some- 
what loiied  am!  waw -toothed. 3-5  in.  broad.  Mex.  B.M. 
4292.   B.R.  27:fi.   It. II.  1H43:248. 

AAA.    Fix.  tjrllmr. 

lute*.  Ijndl.  I. vs.  cordate-orhirulate,  subdeutate, 
glandular-pubescent.  Rraxil.  B.R.  11:»34. 

A  A  A  A .    Fh.  Ilhitr. 

CranioUrla.lilox.  Properly  Craui'dAria  Annua,  I, inn., 
a  genus  distinguished  by  having  a  very  long  and  slender 
corolla  tube,  while  in  Martynia  thecorolla  tube  is  swelled 
out  at  n  very  .short  distance  from  the  base.  Lvs.  pal- 
mutely  lobed;  margins  dentate:  corolla  tube  about  6  in. 
long.  '  Colombia.  — Some  of  the  plants  sold  under  this 
name  are  M.  /ir-*«.  id.  a ;  others  are  M.  fragrant,. 

W.  M. 

MARVEL  OF  PERU.    Mirahili,  Jalap,,. 


blackberries, 
and  sweet  corn  const  i 
Kite  the  principal  articles  canned.    No  fancy  price*  for 
either  fruits  or  vegetables  are  obtained  in  the  loc»| 
markets  thus  created,  but  a  great  good  to  horticulture 
growing  out  of  these  operations  is  that  they  are  induc- 
ing many  hard-worked  and  poorly  paid  tillers  of  the 
soil  to  climb  out  of  the  old  ruts,  giving  them  a  practical 
education  or  training  that  enables  them  to  grow  and  pre 
pare  products  for  the  city  markets  in  keep- 
ing with  modern  demands.  Thousand*  of 
acres  in  this  state  are  now  devoted  to  peas, 
tomatoes  and  sweet  corn  for  the  packing 
houses.    Summarized,  this  means  more  ma- 
nure —  better  methods  — better  land. 

For  many  years  the  peach  maintained 
undisputed  supremacy  in  the  fruit  interr«ts 
of  Maryland.  Enthusiasm  extended  the 
acreage  beyond  the  capacity  for  proper  cmre 
and  culture,  thus  inviting  the  encroachment 
of  disease  and  Insect  enemies  to  an  extent  that  has 
served  to  circumscribe  the  misdirected  ambition  for 
large  orchards,  and  has  robbed  peach-growing  of  much 
of  its  fascination.  In  the  aggregate,  the  on-hard  acreage 
is  still  immense ;  but  old  orchards  are  going  out  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  new  ones  are  being  planted.  In  the 
northern  tier  of  counties,  interest  In  apple  growing  is 
increasing.  Cherries,  too,  in  many  locations  in  this  part 
of  the  state  are  successfully  grown.  Pears  are  more 
generally  grown  and  satisfactory  throughout  the  stste 
than  cherries.  Kent  and  Queen  Anne  counties,  of  the 
K astern  Shore,  excel  In  the  production  of  pears,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  Plums  of  the  native  and  Japanese 
species  receive  considerable  attention,  and  in  many  in- 
stances prove  more  remunerative  than  other  fruits. 
Small  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  grown  In  great  abundance. 
The  large  fruit  Interests  of  the  state  create  and  main- 
tain a  large  local  demand  for  nursery  stock,  whi-'h  is 
shared  by  the  forty  nurseries  in  various  parts  of  the 
commonwealth.  Several  of  these  establishment*  make 
the  propagation  of  peach  trees  a  specialty,  growing  them 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  disposing  of  them  in 
a  wholesale  way  to  their  fellow-nurserymen  in  localitie« 
less  favored  for  propagating  these  trees.  In  a  few  of 
the  Western  Shore  counties  tobacco  still  figures  to  some 
extent  in  soil  products;  on  the  Kastern  Shore  tobacco 
has  been  superseded  largely  by  sweet  potatoes,  to  the 
decided  benefit  of  both  land  and  landlord. 

The  division  of  the  state  by  the  Chesapeake  bar 
keeps  the  Eastern  Shore  out  of  touch  In  more  wax  *  than 
one  with  the  rest  of  the  state.  The  experiment  station 
Is  located  on  the  Western  Shore,  where  the  horticultural 
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in  ten*1- 1  *  are  on  lines  more  or  less  distinct  from  those 
on  the  Eastern  Shore.  Greater  harmony  obtains  between 
the  conditions  of  the  Eastern  Shore  and  of  Delaware  ; 
bence  it  naturally  follows  that  horticultural  relations 
between  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and  the  state  of 
Delaware  are  closer  and  more  Intimate  in  many  respects 
than  those  between  the  two 
"shores"  of  Maryland,  and 
doubtless  will  remain  so 
unless  counteracted  by  the 
establishment  of  an  active 
and  well-equipped  sub  sta- 
tion on  the  Eastern  Shore. 
The  entire  peninsula,  com- 
prising Delaware's  three. 
Maryland's  nine  and  Vir 
Kinls's  two  counties,  should 
properly  constitute  one 
state,  as  nature  seems  to 
have  Intended.  If  these 
fourteen  peninsula  counties 
were  Handed  together  by  the 
ties  of  statehood,  and  thus 
governed  solely  by  their 
own  eititens,  it  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  promote  and 
accelerate  the  progress  In 
horticultural  advancement, 
and  make  it  by  concentrated 
art  and  practice  what  it  Is 
by  nature,  America's  Eden. 
It  is  capable  of  supporting 
a  population  ten  times  as 
large  as  at  present  inhabits 
cient  to  feed  five 


winged  or  wingless  column,  in  some  species  sensitive. 
Pollinla  2,  without  caulicles.  The  Masdevallias  have  no 
pseudobulbs;  the  leaves  are  variable  in  size,  oblong  to 
linear,  thick,  sheathing  at  the  base;  the  peduncles  bear 
from  1-5  or  more  flowers.  The  species  of  the  JU.  eoeei >,»,i 
group  are  relatively  simple  in  form,  but  are  usually  prized 
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it,  with  an  overflow  suffi- 
tlmes  as  many  mure  in  the  large 
near-by  cities  with  choice  fruits  and  vegetables,  ea-sily 
grown  in  endless  variety. 

Maryland's  metropolis,  with  Its  rapidly  improving 
facilities  for  distributing  to  other  cities  and  towns, 
afford*  much  encouragement  and  gives  impetus  to  all 
horticultural  operations.  Baltimore  market  is  the  main 
dependence  of  the  Western  Shore  and  western  Mary- 
land fruit-growers  and  truckers;  while  a  I  urge  share  of 
the  horticultural  products  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  owing 
to  convenient  accessibility,  are  consigned  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Wilmington.  The  General  Assembly 
or  legislature  of  Maryland  has  never,  until  quite  re- 
cently, done  anything  to  promote  or  protect,  by  appro- 
priation or  otherwise,  the  great  horticultural  interests  of 
the  state,  while  it  has  expended  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  exploit  and  protect  the  oyster  and  Ash  in- 
dustries. The  value  of  the  small-fruit  crop  reaches  Into 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  Add  to  this  the  peaches, 
pears,  apples,  plums,  cherries,  etc.  — then  couple  to  all 
the  vast  volume  of  vegetable  production  throughout  tin- 
state— grasp  all  this,  and  crowd  it  into  the  two  word*  — 
horticultural  inlrrf*!*,  and  here  are  the  data  in  the  form 
of  unmanufactured  material,  and  the  nearest  approarh 
to  synthetical  statistics  that  is  available.  That  horti- 
culture  takes  rank  with  the  greatest  industries  of  the 
state  is  obvious  to  any  unclouded  comprehension.  The 
soil  of  fifteen  of  the  twenty-three  counties  comprising 
the  commonwealth,  reveals  unmistakable  evidence  that 
nature,  in  loving  pride,  planned  a  brilliant  horticultural 
destiny  for  them,  holding  out  conspicuously,  among 
numerous  other  Incentives,  a  climate  promotive  of 
health,  pleasure  and  prosperity.  Violent  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  so  troublesome,  annoying,  and  even 
disastrous  in  many  other  sections,  are  rarely  if  ever 
experienced  here.  Industrial  evolution  is  steadily  giving 
trend  toward  higher  development  of  horticulture  in  the 
•'■te-  J.  w.  Kerr. 

MASDEVALLIA  (Joseph  Masdevali,  a  Spanish  phy- 
sician and  botanist  I.  Orrhiddrrtr,  tribe  Kpidftntr'ir. 
Masdevallias  are  Inhabitants  of  the  American  tropic*. 
There  are  more  than  150  species,  and  various  hybrids 
and  garden  forms.  They  are  not  showy  orchids,  hut  are 
odd  and  often  grotesque.  The  petals  are  small  and  u*u 
ally  hidden  in  the  calyx-tube,  but  the  :i  calvx  lobes  are 
greatly  developed  and  give  character  to  the  flower.  Often 
these  lobes  end  in  slender  tails  several  Inches  long.  Lip 
of  the  corolla  short,  articulate  with  tli«  base  of  t  l0 


Hue  sets  off  the  horticultural  regions  to  the  south. 


for  their  brilliant  coloring.  Those  of  the  M.  Chiwrro 
group  are  remarkable  for  their  fantastic  shapes.  Of  lute 
years  many  new  kinds  have  been  introduced,  and  tin- 
genus  is  somewhat  confused  as  to  the  specific  limits  of 
the  various  forms.  Masdevallias  are  polymorphous,  and 
herbarium  specimens  do  not  show  specific  characters 
well.  See  "The  Genus  Masdevallia,"  by  Florence  H.  Wool- 
ward  (ltWOI.  L.  H.  B. 

Masdevallias  are  found  growing  at  high  elevation*, 
ranging  from  ti.OOO  to  12,000  feet  above  sea  level,  in 
northwestern  South  America  and  Central  America,  with 
a  few  sparingly  distributed  elsewhere  over  tropical 
America.  These  regions  are  generally  subjected  to  two 
rainy  seasoHts  annually,  often  with  very  short  intermis- 
sions. The  atmosphere,  though  somewhat  rarifled.  is 
very  humid,  the  temperature  in  the  shade  seldom  rising 
above  G.">°  K.,  and  often  dropping  to  40J  in  some  dis- 
tricts. Heavy  fogs  are  frequent,  especially  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  day,  and  during  the  greater  portion  of  the. 
year  the  under-vegetatiou  is  In  a  saturated  condition; 
the  high  winds  prevalent  in  these  districts,  however, 
counteract  to  a  great  extent  any  evil  influence  which 
might  otherwise  m  i-e  from  it. 

The  heat  of  our  summer  makes  it  quite  impossible  to 
imitate  wholly  the  above  conditions,  but  with  a  proper 
house,  such  as  is  afforded  Odontoglosstims  of  the  cri*- 
pum  section,  very  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained 
and  the  many  species  will  be  found  of  comparatively 
easy  culture.  A  low,  well-ventilated,  half-span  house  of 
northern  exposure,  with  an  upright  stone  or  brick  wall 
on  the  south  side,  is  best  adapted  to  them.  The  house 
should  be  provided  with  canvas  roll-shading,  supported 
on  a  framework  elevated  15  or  let  inches  above  the 
glass  In  order  that  the  cool  air  may  pass  freely  beneath 
it.  This  will  help  to  guard  against  solar  heat  during 
summer.  Housp*  huilt  partly  below  ground  are  not  to 
lie  recommended,  as  the  atmosphere  soon  become* 
stngnant  and  inactive,  causing  the  leaves  to  fall  pre- 
maturely. When- It  is  convenient,  solid  beds  are  pref- 
erable; benches,  however,  will  answer  the  purpose  very 
well,  and  when  used  should  be  covered  about  2  Inches 
deep  with  sifted  ashes,  sand  or  gravel ;  the  benches  ami 
floors  should  be  hosed  down  once  or  twice  daily  to  af- 
ford all  the  cool  moisture  possible. 

In  winter  the  temperature  should  range  between  .10* 
and  55°  K.  at  night  and  about  tiO^  during  the  day  or  V 
more  on  mild  days,  with  weak  solar  heat  and  ventilation. 
Artificial  heat  must  he  dispensed  with  as  early  in  spring 
as  possible,  ami  during  summer  the  temperature  kept 
as  low  as  the  weather  will  permit,  ventilating  freely. 
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especially  nt  nighl,  when  a  light  syringing  overhead  will 
lino  prove  beneficial.  Midday  syringing  in  hot  wealhcr 
i*  often  injurious  and  should  be  done  with  caution  if  at 
nil.  More  benefit  will  result  from  honing  down  the 
shelves  ami  path ■»  at  interval*  of  three  or  four  hours,  aa 
it  will  help  to  reduce  tho  temperature. 

Masdevallla*  need  a  (Treat  deal  of  water  nt  the  roots  at 
nil  season*,  mid  the  soil  should  never  he  allowed  to  dry 
out,  aa  they  have  no  fleshy  pseudobulhs  to  protect  them 
against  extreme  change*.  Light  syringing  overhea<l 
during  winter  and  spring  in  fine  weather  will  assist  in 
checking  thrip  and  red  spider,  and  a  weak  solution  of 
tobacco  mny  I*b  added  with  gi>od  effect. 

The  be»t  season  for  repotting  and  basketing  the  plant* 
i*  during  November  and  December,  and  the  best  gen- 
eral compost  is  a  mixture  of  clean  peat  fiber  and  sphag- 
num mosa  chopped  rather  fine  and  well  mixed,  some 
section*  requiring  In  addition  a  portion  of  chopped  »od. 
\bout  one-third  of  the  apace  should  be  devoted  to  clean 
drainage  consisting  of  either  broken  charcoal  or  pot- 
sherd*. 

U.  coriacra,  tlrpkantirepM,  Peritteria,  Rriehr nbnrhi ■ 
una,  and  kindred  species,  grow  best  in  small  pots,  and 
should  have  one-third  chopped  sod  added  to  their  potting 
compost.  M.  maerura,  Sehlimii.  Tovartntin,  amabilit, 
rtccinea,  Vritchiana,  triangularis ,  polytirta,  muaeota, 
mid  the  numerous  other  allied  species,  grow  equally  well 
in  either  pot*  or  basket*,  but  should  the  latter  be  used 
it  would  be  well  to  add  a  small  portion  of  chopped  sod  to 
the  compost  to  make  it  more  firm  and  less  porous:  the 
sod  ha*  a  cooling  effect  on  the  roots.  M.  bttla,  Cardrri, 
< 'httterioni,  Ohimirra,  Uoutttana  and  their  allies  nearly 
nil  linve  pendulous  flower-scapes,  and  should  be  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  in  baskets  In  a  compost  of  equal 
parts  chopped  peat-fiber  and  live  sphagnum,  with  a  little 
leaf-mold  added.  The  flower-scapes  often  penetrate 
through  the  compost:  forthisreason  little  or  no  drainage 
should  be  t'sed.a*  It  may  retard  their  progress. 

To  increase  the  stock  the  plants  must  be  divided  dur- 
ing the  early  winter;  this  will  give  them  a  chance  to 
reestablish  themselves  before  the  following  summer. 
They  must  not  be  broken  up  into  too  small  pieces,  aa  It 
has  a  tendency  to  weaken  them.    Cult.  bj.  R.  M.  0mt. 

Review  or  the  Sections. 

Section  I.  Scape  1-fld.:  calyx -tulie  rather  nar- 
row, tubular  or  somewhat  funnel-shaped :  label- 
lum  plane  Species  1-7 

Se<tion  It.  Seape  lfld.:  calyx  tube  broad,  gib- 
bon* or  basin  like:  labellum  plane  Specie*  8-24 

Section  III.  Scape  several-fld. :  labellum  plane 
and  narrow  Specie*  25-37 

Section  IV.  Scape  mostly  1  fid.,  pendent  or  sub- 
ereot:  Inbclluru  saccate,  or  at  least  much  broad- 
ened: tails  very  long  Species  38—14 

Section  V.  Scapes  1-fld.  This  section  differs 
from  all  the  others  by  the  suhterete  lvs..  and  In 
having  the  tails  inserted  below  the  apex  of  each 
lateral  sepal  Species  4.r> 


aMirerlata.  86. 
amabili*.  4 
atrosangulnea,  7. 
Armentara,  7. 
Baekhnu.iana.  38. 
Harlasana.  8. 
bella.  43. 
Itoddertl.  3 
caloplera.  29. 
cnlura.  17. 
fiirderl.  40 
t'he.tertniil.  41 
Chtinasra.  3a.  42 
elvills,  U 
coerinea,  7 

Cfl>nilescen«,  7 
»Vr„»,l.  33. 

rotiehlf lura,  7 
rrtriacea.  10 
cnrniciilata.  13. 
Davisii.  5. 
Deulsnnl,  7. 
el<-phaniii-ep*.  24. 
Knhippium.  32. 


iNnxx. 

grandinora.  I.  2.7 
Uravesue,  7. 
Harryan*.  7. 
hieroglyphiea.  22. 
Ilnntteana.  JV. 
iatira,  2 
lliflnta.  11 
infriwta,  37. 
ionoebaris.  I.'. 
I<«nlng|.>.&a,  I) 
Lindrni,  7. 
lliieata,  4 
macnirn.  14. 
maculata.  M 
Massangeana,  2. 
nielanopu*.  2*. 
milimris.  2 
iliinrrnna.  24. 
museu^a.  25. 
nldiliea.  1ft 
nyeterlna.  42. 
pa/  hysepnla.  24 
pachyura.  30. 
pallida.  20 
lWlsteria.  12. 


polystieta.  27,  \ 
ptittnrtna.  3». 
racemosa.  XI. 
nuliosa.  44. 
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rosea,  3. 
ruin  Intra.  II. 
Sehlimii.  34 
Shuttleworthll.  Is. 
striata.  4. 
supcrba,  2. 
Tovarensi*.  31. 
triangular!*,  21. 
trlaristella.  45. 
Irorhitut.  32. 
Veiirhiana.  I. 
Wngeneriana,  21. 
Wallisil.  as. 
Witinlana.  a*, 
thoenrr*.  18. 
thina.20. 


I. 

A.  Calyi-lolK*  glandular  trith  minulr 

papilUr   1. 

AA.  Calyx-I»br*  nut  glandular. 

B.  ratio!  the  dormil  lohr  h.t ».),»,}  f,,r- 

trard   2.  militant 

:i.  rosea 

BB.  Tail  o!  the  dorsal  lobe  rrtrt  and 

$t  fit  Wjht  ....   .  ,        4.  aMD&bllxS 

o.  llaviaii 

f.. 

BBB.  Tail  «!  thr  donal  t-ht  rrlUsrd  and 

llrxttoas  ,   7. 


cocci n«» 


1.  Veltchiana,  Reichb.  f.  Tufted:  lvs.  4-6  in.  long, 
row :  peduncle  erect  and  slender.  I  ft.  or  more,  with  or 
more  bracts  ( the  upper  one  remote  from  the  flower.: 
calyx  with  bell*haped  tube,  the  expanding  lot*-*  J  in. 
across,  orange-red.  with  purplo  shades,  glandular-hairy, 
abruptly  contracted  into  short,  narrow  tail*  ;  petal, 
white,  hidden.  Peru.  B.  M.  573y.  -  Var.  grajidiUer*. 
Hoit..  has  n  dense  hairy  covering  on  the  d»r«at  lob.-  of 
calyx;  and  also  on  the  ouier  part  of  the  lateral  lobe., 
the  Inner  part  orange- scarlet. 

2.  miliaria.  Reichb.  f.  &  Wnrscx.  i  M .  i  g  n  .  «  . 
Relchb.  f.).  Much  like  the  last,  but  differs  in  having 
elliptic  or  elliptic  obovate  lvs.,  which  are  long-petioled, 
and  in  the  lateral  calyx  lobes  being  only  prominently 
pointed,  not  tailed,  the  ilnrsal  lobe  very  narrow  nod  hang- 
ing forward  between  the  other  two:  color  orange  asd 
scarlet;  petal*  white,  exceeding  the  column.  Spring. 
Colombia.  B.M.  5962.  I.  H.  26:333.  -  Var.  Masian- 
geana,  Hort.  Lateral  lobes  longer:  lis.  larger.  Var 
Boddsjrti,  Hort.  Calyx  yellow;  lower  lobe*  shaded  with 
red  on  the  upper  surface.  I.H.26:3i7.  Var.  grand:flori, 
Hort.  FIs.  rounded;  lateral  sepal*  brilliant  vermilion, 
bordered  with  crimson  and  suffused  with  purple.  Var. 
superb*.  Hort.,  is  advertised. 

3.  rosea,  Limit.  Lvs.  oblong-spoon-shaped,  keeled: 
peduncle  drooping  and  slender,  bearing  a  single  fl.: 
calyx  tube  1  In.  long,  red  and  violet;  calyx-lobe*  rove- 
lilac,  with  red  tail*:  petal*  yellow,  the  Hp  hairy'  at  the 
apex.  Kcuador.  U.C.  111.  16:657.  July,  Aug.  —A  pretty 
and  free-flowering  species. 

4.  tUBibttia,  Reichb.  f.  it  Warsck.  Lvs.  4-5  in.  long, 
oblong-  or  spatulnte  lanceclate.  about  half  the  length  of 
the  erect,  usually  1-fld.  peduncles:  fl*.  varving  from 
purplish  crimson  to  yellow;  lobes  ovate  triangular,  the 
lateral  ones  with  short  tail*  and  the  dorsal  ones  with  a 
long  and  aaeending  tail ;  petal*  narrow,  yellowish,  lonrer 
than  the  column.  Peru.  Sept.- Dec.  —  Var.  lineata. 
Linden  ft  Andre  (var.  nlriWa,  Hort.  I,  has  yellowish  11*.. 
tinged  and  striped  with  ml.  I.H.  22:1%. 

6.  Davlali,  Reichb.  f.  Densely  cespitose :  lvs.  oblong 
lanceolate,  6-8  in.  loDg.  petloled,  blunt  at  the  apex:  pe 
duncle  erect,  about  10  in.  long:  calyx  large,  brilliant 
yellow,  obscurely  veined  with  deeper  yellow  ;  dorsal  lobe 
triangular-ovate,  prolonged  in  a  tail;  lateral  lobe*  oblonc- 
ovate,  larger,  united  to  below  the  middle,  terminating  in 
short  tails;  petals  longer  than  the  column,  near!  v  hidden 
In  the  cnlyx-tnbe,  pale  yellow,  the  labellum 'v 
shaded  and  spotted  with  red.with  2  obscure  keels.' 
B  M.6190. 

6.  BarltBAn*.  Reichb.  f.  Lvs.  spatnlate.  acute:  p*dun 
cle  slender,  nearly  1  ft.  long:  II*.  scarlet:  calyx  tube 
curved;  dorsal  sepals  short-triangular,  produced  into  a 
long  tail;  lateral  sepals  larger,  semi-ovate;  petals  lie 
ulnte,  white.  Peru.  ~  Reichb.  states  that  the  lateral 
sepals  run  internally  one  in  another;  they  are  connate 
In  a  straight  line. 

7.  COCOinea,  Linden  (U.  Llndrni.  Andre).   Fig  H74 
Lvs.  apatulate,  obtuse  or  retuse,  6-10  in.  long:  pe 
duncle  1  ft.  or  more  long:  calyx  crimson-magenta;  dor 
sat  lobe  with  a  small,  triangular  base,  prolonged  into  a 
long  tail :  lateral  lobesoblong  ovate,  scarce!  v  prolonged  . 
petals  white,  longer  than  the  column.   Mav.  Colombia 
BM.5990.  I.H.  17.42.  P.M.  1872:28.  — Var.  conchiflora. 
Veitch.    FIs.  large;    lateral  lobes  of  labellum  rotund 
concave.     Var.  Harryaoa,  (Jf.  ffartydtn.  Reichb.  f  ) 
Lateral  lobes  of  calyx  oval,  falcate,  the  tips  usually 
crossing  or  turned   toward  each  other.    May.    K  S. 
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21:2250.  Var.  Arinsnlaca,  Hurt.  FN.  apricot  yellow, 
veined  with  red;  throat  of  the  tube  yellow.  Colombia. 
Y»r.  atrotaoffuinea.  Hurt.  FN.  large,  with  the  lateral 
sepal*  crimson  spotted  with  magenta,  points  falcate, 
turned  toward  each  other.  Colombia.  Var.  coirulsscens, 
llort.  Lateral  sepals  broadly  semi-ovate,  aplmilate, 
crim*on-raagenta  spotted  with  bluith  purple.  Colombia. 
Var.  OrivMia,  Hort.  FN.  white.  Var.  gnrandifldra.  FN. 
larire.  rosepurple.  Colombia.  Var.  Deniaonl,  Hort. 
Hi  u'i  Blood.  FN.  crimson-purple. 

SECTION  II. 

A.  Habit  of  trapt  drooping  or  dr. 
llrstd. 

R.  Srapt  about  at  long  at  the  lm.  N.  nlatVglossa 
BH.  Srapt  thorter  than  the  lit  0.  IsontOglOSsa 

A  A.  Habit  of  trapt*  rrtrt  or  tubrrrrt. 
».  Srapt  ihurttr  than  tht  lit. 

•  '.  I.v$.  lintar  to  lintar-o l.tontj .  10.  oorlacoa 

11.  ClTllN 

12.  Ferittarla 

it.  Li  t .  oblong  t»  t,i»rt  f>blnH<j . .  lx  corniculata 

14.  maerura 

15.  lonocharls 
Hi.  nidlfica 
17.  calura 

SB.  Srapt  longer  than  tht  Irt. 

«.'.  Fit.  rather  tmall,  with  a 
broad,    batinlikt  tubt: 

plant,  dirarf  18.  BhottleworUui 

in.  Estrada 
2<>.  xaothina 

21.  triangularis 

22.  hieroglyphics 
Wageneriana 

cc.  Fit.  lanjrr,  trith  a  hrrtail. 

deep,  gibbout  tube  24.  tlephanticeps 

8.  platyglosia,  Reichb.  f.  Densely  tufted:  lvs.  spatu- 
latelaneevolate,  narrowed  into  petiole*,  'S-i  in.  long,  as 
long  as  or  longer  than  the  drooping  braetcd  1-2-fld.  pe- 
duncles :  fl.  small  ( 1  in.  long),  pale  yellow,  nearly  globu- 
lar, the  lobes  pointed  but  not  tailed,  the  dorsal  one  up- 
curved  :  ovary  nil ;  petals  linear,  as  long  as  the  column. 
Colombia  (I)  B.M.  7IB5. 

0.  iMntOgioSsa,  Reirhh.  f.  Tufted:  Its.  oblanceolate, 
short  petloled.  spotted  beneath  with  red:  peduncle  de- 
fleied.  mostly  shorter  than  the  odd  lis.:  calyx  narrow, 
the  lobes  gradually  narrowed  into  fleshy  tails  or  long 
points,  semi-transparent,  all  of  them  greenish  yellow 
outside  and  more  or  less  hairy,  crimson-spotted  within, 
the  dorsal  lolte  not  irreatly  unlike  the  others  but  often 
somewhat  ascending:  petal*  white  with  crimson  lines. 
Colombia.  H.M.  724.V-The  specific  name  ("lion- 
tongaed")  refers  to  the  bearded  lip. 

10.  coriacea,  Lirnll.  Lv*.  linear-lanceolate,  usually 
somewhat  surpassing  the  erect,  I  llil.,  *  potted  peduncles, 
which  are  about  0  in.  high:  Us.  Ilc*hy.  the  calyx -lobe* 
nearly  equal  and  wide-spreading,  triangular  at  base  but 
gradually  narrowed  into  long  points  or  short  tails: 
|i<he»  greenish  yellow  and  dotted  crimson  inside;  petals 
white  and  crimson.  Colombia.  <J.C.  III.  21:95. -Lvs. 
0-8  in.  long,  with  purplish  dotted  petiole*. 

11.  drills,  Reichb.  f.  i M.  rutolnttn,  Lindl.).  Lvs. 
r1«-sh y.  linear,  keeled,  5~»i  In.  long:  peduncle  less  than 
2  in.  long,  erect  or  nearly  so:  11.  Military,  rather  large 
for  the  size  of  the  plant,  the  deep  calyx-tulte  purple  tit 
the  hase  and  yellow  at  the  top.  the  long-pointed,  flat- 
tened lobes  yellow:  petal*  «lnall.  white,  the  labellum 
dotted  purple.  Peru.   B.M.  5470. 

12.  FtriiMria,  Reichb.  f.   Tufted:  lvs.  oblanceolate. 

sometime*  retuse  at  the  apex,  in.  long,  twice  longer 
than  the  rather  stout,  erect,  1-fld.  peduncles:  rt*.  with  :t 
long,  wide-spreading  tails,  which  span  4-5  in.,  the  tube 
somewhat  gibbous  beneath;  back  of  the  fl.  greenish  yel- 
low ;  tall*  honey-yellow  ;  throat  and  base  of  lobe* 
■potted  with  crimson:  petals  linear-oblong,  white.  Co- 
lombia. B.M.  0159.  F.S.  22:2:140.-  Named  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  dove  orchid,  Peristeria. 

1.1.  corniculata,  Reichb.  f.  Stems  short  and  tufted: 
lv*.  spatulate,  very  short-pointed,  mostly  exceeding  the 
1  fid.  peduncles:   fls.  with  yellow,  inflated  calyx-tube, 
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which  is  spotted  with  brown  and  ribbed,  bearing  long, 
very  slender  brown  tail*  ;  putaN  yellow.  Colombia. 
Var.  inflata,  Veiteh.  Paler  in  color,  and  with  smaller 
spots;  lobe*  broader  and  golden  yellow.  Colombia. 
B.M.  7470. 


coed  ea  ,j) 

11.  macrora.  Reichb.  f.  Stems  short  and  tufted,  each 
bearing  a  solitary  If.  and  fl. :  Ivs.  broadly  spatulate  or 
broad-oblanceolate,  very  obtuse  or  even  retuse:  pedun- 
cles H-10  in.  high,  erect:  fl*.  with  .1  long  tails,  which 
span  ft  in.  from  top  to  bottom;  calyx  tube  red-purple  on 
the  outside:  lobes  triangular-ovate  in  the  basal  portion, 
dull  red  and  purple-cpotted  within,  the  cylindrical  tails 
yellow,  the  lateral  ones  7-rihhed;  petals  yellow,  spotted 
brown.  Colombia.  B.M.  7104. 

I.V  ionocharit.  Reichb.  f.  Lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  ex- 
ceeding the  erect  peduncle  :  fl.  whitish,  purple  *potted 
at  ba*e,  the  lobes  trianirular-ovate.  with  yellow  tails; 
petals  cream-white.  Peru. 

16.  nldlUoa,  Reichb.  f.  Lv*,  oval  or  oblong,  about  the 
length  of  or  longer  than  the  peduncle:  fl.  white,  veined 
and  dotted  with  crimson  passing  into  yellow  on  the 
lobe*,  the  lobe*  hairy  and  with  loug.  slender  tails, 
which  are  yellow  in  the  lateral  lobe*  and  crimson  In  the 
dorsal  lobe;  petals  white,  with  crimson  lines.  Ecuador. 

17.  ealora,  Reichb.  f.  Lv*.  mostly  shorter  than  the 
peduncle*,  oblong  lanceolate  :  fl.  glossy  crimson,  with 
-lender,  flat  tails;  dorsal  l<iU>  somewhat  triangular  at 
base,  the  lateral  ones  round-ovate;  petals  crimson,  with 
white  on  tip  and  margins.  Aug.  Costa  Rica.  — A  free- 
flowvring  species. 

18.  BhdtUeworthil.  Reichb.  f.  A  small  specie*,  with 
lvs.  only  2  in.  long,  on  dNtlnct  petiole*  of  equal  length: 
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peduncles  aeveral,  1-fl.i.,  sometime*  overtopping  the 
lvs.:  lis.  large  (1  in.  across  and  the  tail*  2-3  times  a* 
long),  mauve,  dotted  with  crimson;  tails  all  yellow  in 
the  upper  half,  very  slender,  the  upper  onu  sometimes 
bent  or  hooked  at  the  top  ;  petal*  white.  Colombia. 
B.M.  <i3?-*.  I.H.  28:435.  Var.  XftntbOOOrya,  Reichb.  f., 
ha*  smaller  flu.  of  pale  yellow,  dotted  with  brown  or 
rose. 

19.  Eltrida,  Reichb.  f.  Very  densely  tufted :  lvs.  and 
jx-tioles  'I  In.  long,  the  blade  broad,  spoon-shaped,  and 
often  retuse  at  the  apex:  peduncle  usually  xomewhat 
exceeding  the  lvs..  erect,  1-fld.:  flower  of  marked  col- 
ors—the upper  e<mrave  IoIm?  yellow  at  base  and  violet- 
purple  above,  the  lateral  lobe*  violet-purple  at  base  and 
white  or  straw  colored  above;  tails  filiform,  yellow; 
petals  white,  very  small.  Colombia.  B.M.tilTl. 

20.  Xanthinm.  Reichb.  f.  Like  the  Inst,  except  that 
the  flower  in  yellow,  with  •  purplish  spot  on  the  lateral 
lobes.  Var.  pallida,  Hort.,  has  fls.  almost  white.  Co- 
loiubia. 

21.  triangularis,  Llndl.  Lvs.  oblanceolate:  peduncle 
erect,  about  4  in.  tall:  tl«.  yellow,  marked  or  spotted 
with  purple,  the  tails  dark  crimson;  lobes  similar,  tri- 
angular-ovate; petals  white,  the  lip  spotted  with  pink 
or  purple  and  hairy.  Venezuela. 

22.  hieroglyphic*,  Reichb.  f.  Lvs.  oval  or  oblong: 
peduncle  abort  (about  3  in.  lougf:  flower  with  tul»e  yel- 
lowish at  bottom,  becoming  whitish,  marked  with  crim- 
son; lobes  triangular-ovate,  all  with  long  tails,  the  tail 
of  the  dorsal  lobe  hanging  forward  ami  marked  with 
purple  at  its  base;  petals  yellow.  Juue.  Colombia. 

23.  Wageneriana,  Linden.  Very  small,  neat  ami  at- 
tractive, tufted.  2-3  in.  high:  lvs.  spoon  shaped:  pedun- 
cles equaling  or  exceeding  the  lvs.,  nearly  erect:  tls. 
yellow  and  crimson-dotted,  with  alender  yellow  tails, 
the  upper  one  inclined  backwards;  lobes  broad,  cordate 
or  ovate;  petals  yellow,  odtl  in  shape,  the  lip  rhomlMiid 
and  toothed.  Venezuela.   B.M.  4921. 

24.  elephantleept,  Reichb.  f.  An  odd  sjiocies:  lvs. 
hroad-spatulate,  obtuse:  peduncles  1  ft.  long,  erei-t : 
flower  single,  party-colored  —  the  dorsal  or  upper  lobe 
light  yellow,  the  lateral  ones  ribbed  and  crimson;  calyx- 
tube  gibbous  at  the  ba.se  below,  all  of  them  gradually 
produced  into  .stout  yellow  tails  (one  of  them  often 
crimson  |.  arranged  sons  to  suggest  the  tusks  ami  raised 
trunk  of  an  elephant  I  whence  the  specific  name).  Co- 
lombia. K.  S.  10:997.  Var.  paehyiepala,  Reichb.  f.  i  If. 
M<»»rAna.  Reichb.  f.  >.  has  the  dorsal  lobe  :i-nervcd  with 
crimson  and  the  tube  spotted. 

WTIOS  111. 

».  /,<•«.  rorrrrd   irilh  round  pa 

pilUr;  »rapr  hairy  2."i.  mUSCOsa 

As.   1. 1".  nmooth. 

U.  /Vs.  una II,  in  many-fid.  rti- 
.-rwrx,  anglm  of  Ihr  orary 
rrrnulnlr     or     Ihr  )>rtill* 

Umihrd  2T..  abbreviata 

27.  poljrttieu 

28.  melanopui 

29.  C»lopt«r» 

30.  pachyura 

Bfl.  Ft*,  hiroir,  nlhu  tsp'intlint) 
in  tor  rtM*  ion:  r.i'-rmr  acr- 
rrol-fltl.:    aiojlm    of  Ihr 
orary  owl  print*  rnlire. 
<•.  Color  of  flu.  trhitr   3 1 .  Tovarenaii 

<  r.  Color  of  tin.  yrllou-,  dnlhd 
and  shndrd  irith  trratrn 
or  rrd. 
r>.   Latrrnl  npnl*  uuitrd. 
tormina  o  l>ont-.ihaptd 

-  «p      32.  Ephippium 

I'ti.   /.atrial  !"paln  nrarly 
plaor,    at    Irani  not 
utronaly  rurultatr . 
r..  Tail*  of  Ihr  latrr-il 
itrpaln   vrry  nhoil 

or  nonr  33.  racemosa 

T.t.   TaiU  of  Ihr  tatr.ot 
nrpal*  lout,. 
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r.  /..-*.  brtuid,  nl«,. 

mlr-rlliplir  .  ..  34.  Schlimii 
i  f.  I.rn. oblong  lanrr- 
olalr  or  oldanr, 
olatr. 
a.  Calyx  lulrr  tnn 
nrl-t  h  a  prd, 
uai-nacrd  a' 

'Ac  ("""■  35.  Eeichenbachiaaa 

<i.i.  Co  lyx  tut.r 
fcroo.fr  r  or 
aihlmn*  al  Ihr 

 :»:.  macolata 

37.  infract* 

25.  mtUOOta,  Reichb.  f.    Lvs.  oval-oblong,  papill<>~<- 
peduncle  hairy,  3  times  exceeding  the  lvs..  with   1  or 
more  yellow  fls.:   lobes  triangular,  with  relb-xed  tail-, 
petals  narrow  and  yellow  with  a  brown  line  in  the  on 
ter,  the  ||p  bearing  a  raised  yellow  disk  and  moving  i.;> 
ward  with  a  jerk  when  this  disk  is  touched.    St.  I>.- 
iniugo.  —  Kla.  It  in.  across. 

Mi  abbreviat*.  Reichb.  f.    Lvs.  oblong  lanreolai. 
peduncle  many  Hd.,  altout  6  in.  long:  tl.  white  and  f r»-»  U 
dotted  with  red.  the  tails  all  deep  yellow,  the  lolw-s  ser- 
rate on  the  edges;  petals  white,  longer  than  the  column, 
serrate.  Peru. 

27.  polyttioU,  Reichb.  f.  Densely  tufted :  lvs.  nam  ir 
spatulatc,  obtuse  and  often  retuse:  peduncle  exceeding 
the  lvs.,  about  8  or  9  in.  tall  and  many-rid  :  tls.  pale 
lilac,  spotted  with  purple,  the  margins' of  the  sepals 
ciliafe  but  not  serrate,  the  tails  very  slender  and 
spreading  (A.  2-2'j  in.  across)  and  yellowish  ;  petal* 
spatulate  and  serrate.  I'crn.  B.M.'tUiiS.  I.H.  22 :  IW. 
R.Ii.  1880:230. 

28.  melanopui,  Reirhb.  f.  Much  like  .V.  polyttid-^ 
tls.  smaller,  white  specked  with  purple,  the  dorsal  sepal 
keeled,  the  IoIk-s  not  ciliate  or  serrate  on  the  edges  an-l 
very  suddenly  confracteil  into  slender  yellowi»b  or  dark- 
colored  tails;  petals  linear-oblong,  toothed  lielow  the 
apex.   1'eru.   B.M.  Ii25»  i  as  Jf .  polyttirta  |. 

29.  caloptera,  Reichb.  f.    Lvs.  oblong  ovate :  peduncle 
short       or  ti  in  i,  many  rid.:    II.  white  with  crim-ou 
stn'aks,  the  tails  all  slender  ami  orange:  dorsal  lobe 
keeled  and  somewhat  h.MHled  :  the  lateral  one*  ovate-ob 
long;  petals  white,  crimson  keeled,  serrate.  1'eru. 

3fl.  pachytr*.  Reichb.  f.    Lvs.  oval-oblong:  peduncle 
erect,  alender:  calyx  with  triangular,  short  tailed  lobes, 
yellow,  with  transverse  bars  and  spots  of  reddish  eritn 
son;  dorsal  acpal  triangular,  with  a  thick  tail  equalinc 
the  sepal  In  length ;  petals  pale  vellow.  Kc  lador.  (i  ( 

III.  22:255. 

31.  Tovkremit,  Reichb.  f.  I.vs,  rather  small,  oblong 
spatulate:  p«-<lunc|i-  5  or  t>  in.  long,  sometimes  exee»-<i 
ing  the  lvs.,  2-edged.  several-fid. :  fls.  clear  white  and 
fragrant,  the  tails  yellowish  at  the  ends:  dorsal  lol»- 

IV,  In.  long,  very  narrow  and  produced  into  a  reflexed 
tail;  lateral  lot«»*  oval,  gradually  produced  into  taiU 
shorter  than  that  of  the  dorsal  "obe;  |>etal*  white 
l»ec.  .Ian.  Colombia.  B.M.  5505.  I.H.  20:3.i3.  tin 
48::i84.  (J.C.  18111:914:  187!  :  1421  »ne  of  the  best  of 
the  genus. 

32.  Ephippitun,  Reichb.  f.  ( .V.  Irm-hllun.  Liodrn  <t 
Ami.).  Lvs.  broad,  oblong,  5-7  In.  long:  peduncle 
erect,  about  a  foot  long,  sharply  3-4  angled,  stout :  rs 
lyx  with  the  dorsal  lobe  cucullate,  yellow,  dotted  with 
brown,  }<t  in.  in  diam. ;  lateral  lobes  united,  forming  a 
d«>ep  bout-shaped,  chestnut-brown  cup.  with  several 
ridges  which  are  greenish  outside;  all  the  lobes  pass  into 
yellowish  tails  about  4  In.  long:  petals  white.  Col<>m 
bia.  B.M.C208.  I.H.  21 : 180.  —  According  to  Index  Kew- 
ensis,  M.  trochilnt  and  M.  Kphippinm  are  distinct 
species.  Th«  former  is  described  as  having  terete 
stems. 

33.  racamoai..    Ltndl.  (Jf.  Cr6*»ii,    Hort.'.  >t.-m» 
creeping:  lvs.  oblong-ovate,  much  shorter  than  the  s. •-, 
eraltld.    racemose    peduncles:     tls,  membranaceon-. 
orange  with  red  lines,  erect.  1  in.  across.  tail«  very- 
short  or  none:  lateral  lobes  ovate,  blunt-pointed,  ,-urv 
ing  outward  «o  as  to  form  a  2  lobed  limb,  the  «ior-»l 
lobe      in.  long  ami  pointed.   Peru.  -  Not  a  popular 
cies.   Require*  a  cmdhouse. 
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34.  ScJlUmii,  Linden.  Tufted:  Iva.  elliptic  -obovate, 
petioled.a  ft.  or  less  loop,  half  shorter  than  the  several- 
flowcred  peduncle*:  flu.  dull  yellow,  mottled  with  bright 
brown,  the  tail*  yellow,  about  1V4  in.  across  without  the 
tails;  tail*  2-3  times  longer  than  the  body  of  the  calyx- 
lobes,  verv  slender;  petals  pale  yellow,  linear-oblong, 
equaling  the  column.  Veneiuela.  B.M.074O.  G.C.  11. 
19:332. 

35.  Reichenbachiaoai  Endrc*.  Densely  cespitose:  Ivs. 
oblanceolate.  shorter  than  the  several-lid.  peduncles: 
flower  dark  red  on  the  outside,  yellowish,  with  re<l  veins 
on  the  inside,  all  the  lobe*  with  turned-back  tails,  the 
lobes  triangular.  Costa  Rica. 

36.  macula ta,  Klotxsch  &  Karst.  Lvs.  narrow-oblan- 
ceolate,  nearly  or  quite  equaling  the  erect  several-lid. 
peduncle  (which  is  8-10  in.  tall):  lis.  yellow-tubed,  suf- 
fused or  dotted  with  red,  all  the  lobes  produced  into 
orange  yellow  or  greenish  tails  2  in.  long;  lateral  lobes 
crimson,  with  yellow  on  the  margin,  the  tails  drooping; 
petals  yellowish.  Vvnesuela.  F.S.  21  :2150. 

37.  infract*,  Llndl.  Cespltose:  lvs.  oblong-lanceolate 
to  nam>w-lanceolate:  peduncle  about  6  in.  long,  several- 
fld.:  calyx  pink  purple;  dorsal  sepals  cucullate,  lateral 
sepsis  entirely  united,  formings  wide,  gaping  tube,  with 
cucullate  side*  and  apex,  pausing  into  slender,  yellowish 
tails;  petals  whitish,  dotted  with  pink-purple.  Braill. 
F.S.  23:2389. 

8SCTIOX  IV. 

38.  CMmlm.  Reiehb.  f.  Fig.  1373.  Tufted:  1  vs.  ob- 
lanceolate-obtuse,  1  ft.  long  and  IX  in.  wide:  peduncle 
wiry,  erect,  lateral  or  pendent,  several-fld.,  mostly 
shorter  than  the  Ivs.:  fls.  opening  In  succession;  calyx- 
lobes  ovate,  yellowish,  much  spotted  with  deep  crimson- 
purple,  tapering  Into  slender  tails  from  3-11  In.  long, 
purple-brown;  petals  white,  marked  with  crimson:  la- 
helium  saccate,  white,  yellow  or  pinkish,  rerv  variable. 
Colombia.  R.  H.  1881:130.  O.  O.  II.  3:  41.- One  of  the 
most  fantastic  of  orchids,  and  the  type  of  a  most  inter- 
esting group. 

Var.  RoSllil.  Hort.  (if.  Jtatlii,  Reiehb,  f.i.  No  long 
hairs  on  the  calyx-loin?*,  the  lobes  very  dark-colored, 
with  short  warts;  latollum  pink,  not  yellow.  Color  the 
darkest  of  the  section.  Often  regarded  as  a  good  species. 
Sub  var.  rubra.  Spots  on  calyx  lobe  browu-crinison. 

Var.  wallllli,  Hort.  (.If.  WAUitii,  Reiehb.  f.l.  Calvx- 
lobes  with  hispid  pubescence,  yellowish,  spotted  with 
brown-purple;  labellum  white,  yellow  within. 

Var.  Wlnnltna,  Hort.  (Jf.  Winniikma,  Reiehb.  f.|. 
Calyx-lolM's  elongated,  densely  black-spotted.  In  part 
distinguished  from  var.  Hazlii  by  it*  longer  tails. 

Var.  Backhonattn*.  Hort.  (if.  llarkhoutidnn,  Reiehb. 
f.  I.  Lvs.  narrower  than  in  the  type:  lis.  large:  calyx- 
lobes  more  round,  pnler.  not  so  thickly  spotted  ;  tails 
short;  labellum  nearly  while.  I'erhapsadUtinct  specie*. 

39.  Houtteana,  Reirhh.  f.  (.V.  pxittarina .  Reiehb.  f. ). 
Densely  rcspitose:  Ivs.  linear  to  lance-liiienr.  much  ex- 
ceeding the  drooping  or  deflcxed  1-fld.  peduncles  (which 
are  4-5  In.  long) :  fl«.  creamy  yellow,  spotted  with  crim- 
son, the  long  hnnging  tails  brownish  ml;  calyx-lobes 
semi  ovate  to  triangular,  somewhat  hairy  (as  are  also 
the  tips  of  the  tails);  petals  white  or  pinkish.  Colum- 
bia. F.S.  20:  2100. 

40.  Cardefi,  Reichh.  f.  Cespltose,  with  strong  ascend- 
ing foliage  and  hanging  spotted  I  M.I.  peduncles :  Ivs. 
oblanceolate.  In.  long:  peduncle*  green -bracted,  3  In. 
long:  Hs.  toll-shape,  *4  In.  across  exclusive  of  the  tail*, 
white,  with  purple  and  vellow  bur*  at  the  bn»e  ;  tails 
very  slender  and  spreading,  1  in.  long,  yellow;  petal* 
small,  white,  litiearnhlong  and  obtuse.  Colombia.  U.M. 
712j. — A  graceful  and  pretty  species. 

41.  Cbettertonl,  Reiehb.  f.  Tufted:  Ivs.  oblong  or  oh. 
long-spatulate.  5  in.  long  anil  nearly  or  quite  I  in.  wide, 
somewhat  longer  than  the  pendent,  uiuchhracted.  1-fid. 
peduncles:  fl.  2'4  in.  across,  greenish  yellow,  spotted 
and  streaked  with  purple,  and  toaring  .'I  spreading, 
greenish,  more  or  less  hooked,  flattened  tails  1  In.  long: 
|>etals  vellow,  very  small.  Colombia.  B.M.  «977.-fhld 
and  distinct. 

42.  nyoUrin*.  Relchh.  f.    Often  confused  with  if. 
»,  but  •  amaller  and  less  ahowy  pUnt:  tufted: 


lvs.  oblanceolate,  somewhat  fleshy,  channelled,  fi  in. 
long,  not  narrowed  into  a  petiole:  peduncle  1-fld.,  3  in. 
long.drooping:  H.  triaugular,  2x3  in., with  tails 3  in.  long, 
hairy  inside,  brown-yellow  und  purple-spotted;  petals 
yellow,  with  ml  spots,  pouch-like,  serrate.  Colombia. 
I. U.  20:117-18  (as  if.  t'Aiw.rrtij.-Odd. 

43.  bell*.  Reiehb.  f.  Lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  chan- 
nelled, about  8  or  9  in.  long,  narrowiug  to  the  base:  pe- 
duncle 1-fld.,  drooping  or  horizontal,  y,  ft.  long,  slender: 
fls.  large  and  apider-like,  triangular  in  outline,  3  In. 

•cross,  with  stiflish  tails  4  in.  long,  of 
whi'"li  lln-  <l<ir>.ul  is  recurved  and  the 
others  .*r»n<ljnif  forward  and  Usually 
eri>**ed.  the  ll.  ]i:>li'  yellow,  spotted 
with  purplish  <ir  l.ruwn  ;  petals  white 
or  yellowish.  t'.d.nnbia.  Oct.-Dec- 
Onc  of  the  best  <■(  the  Chiir.nm*. 


1375. 

Mssdevallia  Chimarn 

(x;,: 

44.  I*dJ6*a.    Reiehb.  f 
Lva.  oblong  or  hmeeolutc  : 
peduncle  2  :i-tld  .  drooping 
or  deflexed :  Us.  y< -Ib.w,  ilot  • 
ted  and  spla-licd  wiiti  pur 
pie,  the  pr"iiiinr'nt  Tail*  nl 
purple;  petals  yellow,  pur- 
ple-spotted, but  the  lip 
whitish.  Colombia. 

BEtTIOS  v. 

45.  triarietella,  Relrhb.  f. 
Lvs.  about  2  in.  long,  in  very 
crowded  tufts  :  peduncle's 
longer  than  the  lvs.,  very 
slender,  erect,  wiry:  dorsal 
lobe  of  calyx  ovate,  hooded, 
tail  yellow;  lateral  lobes  coloring  throughout 
their  length,  linear,  united,  at  length  diverg- 
ing Into  short  yellow  tails;  petals  yellow,  with 
a  ml  midline.  Summer.   Costa  Rica.— One 
of  the  smallest  of  orchids. 

The  following  have  been  offered  In  America.  but 
most  of  them  are  imperfectly  known.  ,tf  carirt- 
t>hor<l.— il-  C'Acfsumi— IM.  amabilisX Veltchiana).— 
if.  ffi*orrAs(i-.Se«ph«**pahtm.— M.  Hrvrtrrtoni  — 
11.  piaut&ta— SraphoM-paJum  —  it.  IritMla. 

Hbtnrich  Ha»«klbhixo  and  L,  H.  B. 

MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURE .  Fig.  1376.  The 
horticultural  interests  of  Massachusetts  are  fully  eoual 
to  those  of  agriculture  proper,  when  we  consider  the 
production  of  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers,  and  the  labor 
and  expense  applied  to  the  growth  of  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs  ami  plsnta  and  their  nse  in  decorating  the 
homes  of  her  people,  among  whom  there  are  probably 
more  comfortable,  well-kept  and  beautiful  homes  than 
can  be  found  in  any  similar  area  in  the  world.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  state  probably  consume  mora  of  the  luxuries 
of  life  than  any  other  people  on  the  same  area,  and 
among  the  so-called  luxuries  may  be  classed  fruits, 
fancy  vegetables  and  flowers. 

The  soil  of  Massachusetts  Is  generally  considered  un- 
productive and  poorly  adapted  to  horticultural  pursuits, 
anil  this  Is  true  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  large  areas  of 
exceptionally  fertile  land,  of  which  that  In  the  Connecti- 
cut valley  Is  the  only  section  of  more  than  a  few  acres 
in  extent.  Everywhere  about  the  state,  however,  there 
are  small  areas  of  hind  suited  to  the  growth  of  almost 
every  crop  succeeding  In  similar  latitudes.  By  busi- 
ness enterprise,  persistent  effort  and  skill,  profitable 
horticultural  crops  can  be  grown.  The  local  products 
largely  supply  the  markets  In  their  season.  Apples  are 
also  exported. 

The  amount  of  fruit  produced  within  the  limits  of  the 
state  is  not  nearly  up  to  the  borne  consumption,  except 
cranberries  and  possibly  the  apple  In  some  seasons.  Even 
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In  seasons  of  an  unusual  crop  in  the  state,  larg*  quanti- 
ties of  apples  from  other  states  are  shipped  into  our  mar- 
kets, because  in  many  cases  tbey  are  of  superior  slxe  and 
beauty.  Pears  are  shipped  iuto  our  markets  from  the 
southern  states  and  California,  and  as  the  market  for 
this  fruit  1<  limited,  prlees  often  rule  very  low.  Eastern 
Massachusetts  is  admirably  adapted  to  pear-growing. 

Peach  trees  can  be  grown  up  to  about  ten  to  fifteen 
years  of  ace  when  given  the  proper  attention, but  the  fruit 
buds  are  frequently  killed  in  the  winter,  and  not  more 
than  one  crop  may  be  produced  In  three  years.  However, 
even  under  these  conditions,  when  the  trees  are  planted 
on  rather  light  land  and  well  eared  for,  one  crop  in  three 
rears  is  often  more  profitable  than  most  other  fruit  or 
vegetable  crops.  Tin-  fruit  on  trees  properly  cared  for 
is  large,  of  the  finest  color  and  quality,  and  the  fresh, 
ripe  condition  in  which  the  grower  can  put  It  into  the 
local  markets  makes  it  quickly  salable  at  the  highest 
prices. 

Plums  are  not  srowo  to  a  great  extent,  the  larger 
markets  being  supplied  chiefly  by  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia. Few  orchards  remain  productive  longer  than  ten 
or  twelve  years,  on  account  of  the  black-knot,  leaf-blight 
and  brown-rot.  Within  the  past  four  or  five  years  Japa- 
nese plums  have  been  largely  planted,  but  have  borne 
little  fruit  up  to  this  time,  ho  that  their  status  in  tbo 
market  is  not  folly  established. 

The  cherry,  owing  to  the  attack  of  the  black  aphis,  the 
plum  curcullo  aud  brown-rot,  is  very  little  grown  as  an 
orchard  fruit.  A  few  vigorous  and  productive  trees 
may  be  seen  here  and  there  by  tho  roadside,  about  old 
homesteads  or  on  the  lawn,  where  they  live  looser  and 
attain  greater  size  thnti  when  grown  under  a  high  state 
of  cultivation  in  the  garden  or  orchard,  because  of  the 
fact  that  when  grown  too  rapidly  the  trunks  crack  on 
the  south  side  and  the  trees  soon  die.  Our  markets 
are  largely  supplied  with  cherries  from  California,  New 
York  nod  other  states. 

Small  fruits  are  more  grown  and  more  nearly  supply 
local  market*  than  do  the  large  fruits.  The  supply  of 
very  e.irlv  fruit  comes  from  the  southern  states  of  tho 
country,  but  home  grown  fruit  is  so  much  superior  in 
quality  that  it  sells  at  reasonable  prices,  notwithstand- 
ing prices  may  have  been  very  much  reduced  by  an  over- 
supply  of  the  southern  product.  Of  the  smtdler  fruits, 
grapes  are  profitable  mostly  when  grown  on  rutber  light 
land  and  at  high  elevations  with  a  southern  exposure. 
The  chief  obstacles  to  success  are  early  frosts  in  the 
fall  ami  late  frosts  in  the  spring.  Currants  are  grown 
to  n  considerable  extent,  almost  every  garden  contain- 
ing inure  or  less  currant  bushes  for  home  supply,  while 
ro:iny  large  plantations  may  be  found  near  every  large 
town  or  city.  The  conditions  of  success  are  a  rather 
moist,  rich  soil,  with  tho  bushes  trained  into  a  very 
compact  form  and  pruned  bo  that  the  fruit  will  bo 
borne  on  wood  that  is  not  over  three  or  four  years 
old.  Gooseberries  are  little  grown,  although  the  de- 
mand is  rather  on  the  increase.  The  more  hardy  kinds 
can  be  as  easily  grown  as  the  currant. while  the  European 


sorts  and  their  hybrids,  many  of  them,  require 
much  care  and  skill.  Like  the  currant,  the  black- 
berry is  largely  grown  for  home  use,  and  alio 
for  market.  It  succeeds  upou  a  great  variety  of 
soils,  eon  be  grown  cheaply  and  aells  at  good 
prices.  Few  plantations  will  be  profitable  on  th* 
same  land  more  than  from  five  to  seven  years  un- 
less the  soil  is  strong  and  rich.  It  is  the  practice 
of  most  growersj^  plant  a  new  lot  every  six  or 
seven  years.  Tbe^*>d  raspberry  i*  the  most  pop- 
ular of  the  bush  fruits,  and  when  successfully 
grown  is  the  most  profitable.  For  success  it  re- 
quires a  deep  sandy  loam,  retentive  of  moisture, 
but  plantat  on*  must  be  renewed  after  six  oreicht 
years' growth  on  one  piece  of  land.  The  black- 
cap raspberry  has  found  less  and  Ic«s  of  favor 
each  year  with  our  people,  and  can  only  be  s-jid 
at  very  low  prices  in  our  city  markets. 

The  business  of  market  gardening  has  made 
rapid  strides  in  the  state  in  the  past  ten  years,  and 
the  demand  for  choice  vegetables  continues  more 
or  less  the  year  round.  Even  in  the  matter  of 
competition  with  vegetables  from  the  South  dur- 
ing the  winter,  our  local  grower*  have  reached  a 
good  degree  of  success.  In  almost  every  part  of  the 
state  maybe  found  forcing  bouses  for  the  growth  of 
lettuce,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  rhubarb,  asparagus,  etc.. 
and  notwithstanding  the  cost  of  such  structures  and 
the  fuel  to  keep  up  the  necessary  beat,  the  inrrease  Id 
the  number  of  forcing  houses  within  the  past  two  years 
is  a  certain  indication  that  the  business  is  profitable. 

It  is  perhaps  In  the  growth  of  cut-flower*  and  home 
and  decorative  plants  that  this  state  excels  in  hortirn! 
ture.  As  a  rule,  the  largest  establishments  of  tbis  kind 
are  located  near  the  Inrge  cities,  though  in  i 
they  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  more  rural 
The  horticulturists  of  Massachusetts  do  not  understand 
their  advantages  in  having  the  best  markets  in  the  world 
at  their  doors,  and  a  great  variety  of  soils  suitable  for 
the  growth  of  many  of  the  varied  crops-.  By  pcr»i»tent 
effort  and  superior  skill  they  could  supply  these  markets 
largely,  and  thus  retain  within  the  state  mu«-h  of  the 
wealth  that  now  goes  outside  to  pay  for  the  produce  that 
conld  be  raised  at  borne.  g,  f.  Mays*  bp. 

In  commercial  horticulture.  Massachusetts  I*  not  the 
equal  of  some  other  states,  although  its  market  garden 
ing  and  flnrirultural  interests  are  large,  but  its  influence 
on  the  horticulture  of  the  country  is  more  important 
than  acres  and  tonnage.  The  best' horti -ultnre  is  tbat 
which  develops  under  difficulties,  because  it  develops 
the  man.  The  love  of  the  country  and  attachment  to  its 
own  soil  are  strong  in  Massachusetts.  Individuality  has 
full  course.  It  is  a  land  of  home-loving  people.  It  his 
developed  the  amateur  horticulturist  to  perfection.  - 
the  person  who  grows  the  plant  and  dresses  the  soil  for 
the  very  love  of  it.  There  are  many  large  collection*  of 
choice  plants,  and  grent  numbers  of  artistic,  compart  and 
tidy  garden-homes.  There  is  keen  appreciation  of  the 
merit  of  well-grown  tbiugs.  The  influence  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society  has  l>een  incalctiUble. 
Since  1829  it  has  had  its  stated  diseussions,  held  it*  ne 
riodical  shows,  collected  its  library  and  reeord*.  It  is  a 
center  of  education  and  culture.  The  establishment  of 
Mt.  Auburn  cemetery  in  1K11  was  the  beginning  of  the 
movement  in  this  country  for  cemeteries  in  the  open  o» 
distinguished  from  the  churchyard.  l.  jj.  B. 

MASSANGEA  comprises  one  species  (X.  musnica. 
Morr.  I.  which  is  now  referred  toUiizmania,  O.  mosaic*. 
Mcz.  It  is  uot  known  to  be  in  the  Araer.  trade,  althotirfc 
It  is  cult.  In  the  Old  World.  It  is  from  Colombia.  It  n 
stemless,  with  20 or  less  broad-strap-shaped, entire-edged 
Ivs..  which  are  marked  transversely  with  purple,  and  a 
head  of  small  fls.  ( corolla  shorter  than  calyx  I  which  are 
covered  bv  very  showv  red  bracts.  B  M.  fiCTS.  I  II. 
24:268. -Known  also  as  a  Tlllandsia,  Billbergia,  Car*, 
guata  and  Vrlesea. 

MAST.  English  name  for  beechnuts;  American  for 
any  woods-nuts  eaten  by  swine. 

MATRICARIA  (wafer,  mother,  from  Its  use  in  dis- 
eases). Camptuittr.  From  Chrysanthemum  It  differs 
mostly  in  the  akenes.  which  are3-5-ribbedontheint«nor 
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fare  and  ribless  on  tbo  bark ;  also  in  having  •  higher  or 
mora  conical  receptacle,  aud  bracts  in  few  rather  (ban 
many  aerie*.  Matricaria*  are  annual  or  perennial 
weedy  herbs,  often  heavily  scented,  about  25  specie*  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  The  foliuge  is  much  cut  or 
divided  into  thread-like  division*. 

The  Matricaria*  are  border  plants  in  cultivation,  and 
others  are  introduced  weed*.  They  nro  commonly  con- 
founded with  specie*  of  (.'hrysnnthemum  and  feverfew. 
The  J/,  ex i mia  plena  of  the  trade  it  a  form  of  Chrytan- 
ikemnm  Pitrthtninm  (var.  tnhul>i.tntn).  It  is  a  good 
hardy  annual,  with  white,  doiibls  heads,  crowing  2  ft. 
tall.  Matricaria*  demaud  the  care  given  to  annual  Chrys- 
anthemum*. The  two  following  nro  anuuals  or  biennials. 

iooddra.  Linn.  ( Chrymlnlhr mum  inotl&rrtm.  Linn. 
Pyrithrum  iNodvrmn.  Smith \.  Nearly  orquite  glabrous, 
branchy  diffuse  annual,  1-2  ft.  tall,  from  Europe  and 
Asia.  Lvs.  many,  sessile.  2-3  pinnately  divided  or  dis- 
•ected :  head*  IS  in.  aero**,  terminating  the  branches, 
with  many  acuta  while  ro>  *  :  akenes  Inversely  pyra- 
midal, wilh  3  conspicuous  I  lb*.  Not  uncommon  in  fields 
*-a*tward.  Var.  planluima,  llort.  (var.  li-jntdm,  var. 
miltinlrj ,  M.  gratttli'lora,  llort.  not  Fenil.l,  is  a  com- 
mon garden  plant  with  very  double,  clear  white,  large 
heads.  It  i*  Auriferous,  and  the  tl*.  are  line  for  culling. 
'i.C  11.  12:753.-11  often  persist*  and  bloom.*  the  sec- 
ond year.  Foliage  little  or  not  at  all  scented. 

parlhenotdet,  Desf.  (Jf.  Caprutin.  llort.,  not  Linn. 
AHthtmi*  purthtnoidrs,  Bernu.  Chrttxiiullirmum  pur- 
ihfnoUr*.  Voss).  Annual,  or  biennial  under  cultiva- 
tion, 2  ft.  or  lean  high,  soft  hairy  when  young,  but  be 
coming  smooth,  bushy  iu  growth:  |v*.  petiolale,  twice 
divided,  the  ultimate  segments  ovate  and  often  3-lnhed  : 
ft.  heads  loosely  corymbose,  in  the  garden  forms  usually 
double,  white. —  A  handsome  plutit,  probably  of  Old 
World  origin,  useful  fur  pots,  and  blooming  till  frost. 

Other  Introduced  specie*  from  Eu.  are  U.  ChnmomiHa, 
t.inn  .  a  gluhroas.  m  eh -branched  annual,  with  finely  dissected 
Jv»  .  10-20  truncate  white  r»v».  and  an  oblong,  nearly  terete 
skene  with  3-S  sint  rib«:  and  it.  ditcnulta.  IM\  (M.  tnatnrarl- 
■  •Ides.  Porter),  a  vrry  leafy  and  elabrous  annual  with  no  rays 
and  a  lightly  nerved  obluug  akruu.  jy   jj  |( 

MATRIMONY  VINE,  bee  Lytium. 

MAT8EA.  Consult  Maurttia. 

MATTEOCCIA  (from  C.  Matteuccl,  an  Italian  physi- 
e|*t|.  P»l>jp,>.lt<tccr.  A  small  geuu*  of  tiorlh  tem- 
perate ferns,  with  h  aves  of  two  sort*,  the  sterile  grow- 
ing in  crowns  from  erect  rout  stocks,  and  the  fertile 
growing  from  the  interior  of  the  crown.  Our  species  is 
known  as  the  Ostrich  Fern  and  is  one  of  the  mini  easily 
cultivated,  as  well  ns  one  of  the  handsomest  of  our  na- 
tive species.  It  multiplies  rapidly  by  offsets  sent  out 
from  the  rootstock.  Commonly  known  a*  an  Onoclea  or 
Struthiopteris. 

Btrnthidpterit,  Todaro  ( Strath Upttrii  GrrmHniea, 
Willd.  Omxlin  Strutkitiplrri*.  Muffin. ).  OsTHlrll  FEKN. 
Lv*.  (sterile!  2-0  ft.  lone,  wilh  the  lowest  piunro  grad- 
ually reduced;  fertile  Ivs.  10-15  in.  Ion?,  pinnate,  with 
the  margins  of  the  pinnm  closely  inrulled  ami  covering 
the  aori.  Eu.  aud  northeastern  N.  Araer.  —  Wildeuow  re- 
garded the  American  species  distinct,  but  by  most 
botanists  It  is  considered  as  identical  with  the  European 
•pceies.  L.  M.  Uniikkwoou. 

MATTHlOLA  (Peter  Andrew  Matthloli,  1500-1577, 
Italian  ph\«tcinn  nnd  writer  on  pisntsl.  Sometimes 

spelled  Mathioln.     Vrurilmt ,     SToeK.  (in.LIFLOWEK, 

when  used  at  the  present  day,  mean*  Matthiolaor  some- 
times Chelranthus;  formerly  it  designated  Dianlkui 
I'lri/nphiillm.  From  t'heirnnlhus,  the  wallflower,  this 
genus  differs  In  its  winged  seeds,  which  ore  as  brood  as 
the  partition,  tho  atlgma  IoIh-*  erect  or  connivctit  and 
often  thickened  on  the  outside,  tho  silique  not  4  *ide.l 
i terete  or  compressed  ).  Of  Matthiola*  there  are  prob- 
ably 30  species,  widely  distributed  in  the  Old  World  and 
Atntrnlia.  They  aro  herbs  or  subshrubs,  tomertose. 
wilh  oblong  or  linear  entire  or  sinuate  Ivs.,  and  large, 
mostly  purple  fl*.  in  terminal  racemes  or  spikes. 

Tho  true  Stocks  (Fig.  1377)  are  of  this  genus.  The 
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Virginian  Stoeas  are  diffuse  small-Uowered  annuals  of 
the  genus  Malcomia  (which  see).  Stocks  are  of  two 
general  types.  — tho  autumn-blooming,  (jucenor  Bromp- 
ion  Stocks,  and  the  summer-blooming,  Ten  Weeks  or 
Intermediate  Stocks.  By  somo  persons  these  classes 
are  made  to  represent  two  species- M.  incana  aud  if. 
omnia  respectively.  It  is  prohablo,  howcTcr,  that  they 
are  garden  forms  of  one  polymorphous  type.  Even  if 
distinct  originally,  it  is  not  possible  now  to  distinguish 
them  by  definite  botanical  characters.  Slocks  are 
amongst  the  most  common  of  all  garden  flowers.  The 
two  types  cover  the  entire  blooming  season,  particularly 
if  the  earlier  ones  are  started  Indoors.  Most  of  the  gar- 
den forms  are  double,  although  some  of  the  single 
types  are  desirable  for  tho  dcHultencss  and  simplicity 
of  their  outlines.  The  colors  are  most  various,  running 
from  whito  through  rose,  crimson,  purple  and  parti- 
colored. The  Ms.  are  fragrant.    For  culture,  see  Stock. 


1377.  Ten  Weeks'  Stock-Matthiola  incana.  var.  annua  (X  S>. 


incana,  H.  Br.  Commos  AfTi  uvAt,  or  Bi«>jir-ro* 
Rtoi  k.  Biennial  or  perennial,  becoming  woody  at  base, 
but  usually  treated  as  an  annual:  erect-branching, 
closely  touicntosc-ptibc*cet>f.  the  steins  s'iff  aud  cylin- 
drical: Ivs.  alternate,  tapering  into  a  petiole,  long  ob- 
long or  oldaticeolate,  entire,  obtuse:  lis.  with  saccate 
lateral  sepal*  and  largo  petals  with  long  cliws  and 

wide-spreading  limb,  born«        elongating  stalk*  in  an 

open,  terminal,  erect  raceme:  silique*  becoming  3-4  in. 
long,  erect.  Mediterranean  region;  also  Isle-  of  Wight. 
—  .1/ .  ijlnhrnta ,  I)t'.,  is  a  glabrous  form. 

Var.  annua,  Voss  ( St.  dnnua.  Sweet).  Ten-Web**, 
or  iNTKHMEntATE  Stock*.  V\s.  1.177.  Annual,  less 
woody,  blooming  earlier. -A  shiniug-lvd.  variety  is 
known. 
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bicornll,  DC.  Half-shrubby,  straggling  annual  or  bi- 
ennial: fls.  smaller  than  those  of  M .  inrana,  purplixh 
or  lilac,  fragrant  by  night,  closing  by  day:  pml  terete, 
long,  2-horncd :  lvs.  pianatifld,  or  the  uppermost  entire. 
Greece,  Asia  Minor. 

if  tinuata.  var.  Outnsis.  Rouy  &  Tour.,  is  figured  in  B.  M  7703 
11900),  where  ll  it  mild  that  "the  name  Oyensis  lias  Iwn  cor- 
rupted In  gardens  to<  Ihiensis  and  t.'htnensis  "  The  plant  i»  from 
the  lln  il'  Ypu  (Insula  Oya.  whence  the  name)  on  the  roast  of 
France  It  ii  an  annual  or  biennial,  with  kinuate-toothed  )v»  . 
hairy,  ami  with  large  white  fragrant  tl».  Not  known  to  be  in 
eult  in  this  cuuutry.  l_  ii_  Qa 

MAURANDIA  (after  Muurandy,  professor  of  botany  at 
Cartagena,  Spain  I.  Also  written  ilaarandya.  Srroph- 
ularidcta.  About  5  a|*cies  of  Mexican  climbers,  with 
usually  halberd  shaped  lv».  and  showy,  irregular  trum- 
pet-shaped Us.,  white,  rose,  purple  and  blue,  the  throat 
usually  white  or  light  colored.  The  lis.  are  somewhat  2- 
lipped.  The  commonest  aperies  is  J/.  Barclaiaua, 
which  la  procurable  la  a  ((renter  range  of  colors  than 
the  others.  Muurutidins  aro  desirable  vines  for  winter- 
flowering  in  cool  greenhouse*,  but  since  they  bloom  the 
first  year  from  aeed,  they  are  almost  wholly  grown  for 
summer  bloom  outdoors  nnd  treated  like  tender  annuals. 
They  have  a  aleuder  hal.it  and  (trow  ai.out  10  ft.  in  a 
season.  In  the  fall  the  vines  may  bo  taken  up  and  re- 
moved into  the  house  if  desired. 

Botnuli'allv,  this  Reims  is  nearest  to  the  snapdragon, 
though  the  throat  of  tlie  flower  is  not  closed.  The  plant 
known  to  the  trade  chiefly  as  Maurandia  antirrhinitlortt 
ia  now  referred  to  Antirrhinum.  (See  Antirrhinum, 
where  this  plant  is  figured. )  It  Is  a  climber  and  requires 
the  culture  of  Maurandia.  Maurnndin*  climb  by  the 
twlstiugof  the  leaf-  nnd  flower-stalks.  They  are  glabrous 
or  pubescent:  Iva.  alternate,  or  the  lower  ones  opposite, 
halberd-shaped,  angular-lolied  or  coarsely  toothed: 
calyx  5-parted;  segments  narrow  or  broad :  corolla  tube 
•carrely  bulged  at  the  base;  posterior  lip  2-cut;  ante 
rior  lip  variously  parted:  stamens  4-clidynamous. 


1378.  Maurandia  acandcna(XH). 


A.    Seeds  tnberelrd ,  teiwiless:  calyx  segments  narrow: 
It*,  hastate,  not  si  rraU.  (  Subgenus  zSu  maurandia .) 
n.   Calyx  distinctly  glandular  pilose:  segments  long- 
tilt  en  unit. 

Barclaiana,  Lindl.  r«nnlly,  hut  not original]*-,  written 
Barclayana.  U.K.  Kt:  1  ln».  L.U.C.  14 : 13M.  V.  5:353. 
— The  following;  tra<le  names  advertised  like  species- 
names  are  presumably  all  color-varieties  of  this  species: 
if.  alba,  albitlora,  A'mrryuna  ro>*a,  pnrpurra  grandi- 
flora,  rarius.  The  lu^t  Is  a  trade  uumu  for  mixed 
varieties. 


UB.   Calyx  glabrous,  shorter. 

•erapcrflorens,  Ort.  Fls.  lavender-colored;  throat 
white.  B.M.  40O.-Cult,  in  S.  Calif. 

AA.  Seed*  with  a  laeerated  or  irregular  wing:  ttlyr 
segments  leafy  and  bnntd:  Irs.  triangular-ova:* . 
serrate.   [Subgenus  Lophotpermum.) 
B.   Corolla  lobes  obtuse  or  even  notched. 
ernbeaeeni,  Cray.    Lvs.  somewhat  triangular  In  ont 
line,  serrate:  tls.  3  In.  long,  may  pink.  B.M.  3»i37,  iOJ> 
B.R.  10:1381.  G.C.  11.  20:501. -Cult,  in  S.  Calif. 

BU.   Corolla  lobes  acute. 
■candeni.  Gray  (t*npho*pfrmum  tedndenji,  D.  Don 
Fig.  137*1.   Perhaps  only  a  i»otatitcnl  variety  of  the  pre 
ceding.    B.M.  3050. -A  hybrid  with  the  presetting  is 
shown  in  B.  5:242.  W.  M. 

MADRlTIA  (after  Prince  Moritx,  of  N  assau.l  jG.-lfei.,. 
patron  of  Piso  and  Marcgraf;  by  his  aid  a  Natural  H., 
tory  of  Brazil  was  published  |.  J'almarea-.  Wry  grace- 
ful fan  palms,  almost  spineless  :  stems  very  slender, 
obscurely  ringed :  lvs.  plnnately  flabeliiform,  semi-circu- 
lar, orbicular  or  wedge-shaped,  the  lobes  luueeolat.-, 
acuminate  ;  rachis  long  or  short  ;  petiole  cylindrical 
ovary  perfectly  3-celIed.  There  are  6  or  7  tropical 
American  species. 

Qezuosa,  Linn.  f.  Mokkiie  Palm.  Stems  without  *to 
Ions:  lvs.  20-30,  erect-spreading,  »-16  ft.  long  ;  blade 
2S-4  ft.  long,  yellowish  beneath;  loin-*  ^-1\  in.  wide, 
petiole  stout,  rigid,  semi-cylindricnl,  euualing  the  Id.ide 
fr.  nearly  2 in.  long. depressed-globose;  seed  1 . 1 ,  in.  lot.-. 
Trop.  Brazil.- Offered  in  1889  by  Keasoitcr  Bros.  In 
the  Amazon  delta  this  palm  grows  to  150  ft.  or  more  in 
height,  with  a  trunk  often  30  in.  in  diam.  at  base.  "The 
fruit  Is  spherical,  the  size  of  a  small  apple,  and  covered 
with  rather  small,  smooth,  brown,  reticulated  seal.-, 
beneath  which  is  atliin  contingof  pulp.  A  spadix  loan-  I 
with  fruit  is  of  immense  weight,  often  more  than  l*o 
men  could  carry  between  them.  -  Wallace,  "Palm-  L.f 
the  Amazon."  jAUCr>  u.  SjlITH. 

MAXILLARIA  (Latin,  maxilla, jaw;  referring  to  the 
mentumj.  tfrehidieetr.  Mostly  pseudobuihou*.  e;<i  ph%  in- 
orchids,  resembling  Lycastc  in  general  appearance. 
The  genus  contains  over  100  species,  dispersed  at  »a 
rious  altitudes  in  Mexico,  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies 
About  15  species  are  offered  by  dealers  In  America. 
Many  of  these  have  small  flowers  and  are  of  value  only 
In  collections.  They  are,  however,  easily  grown,  and 
blossom  profusely.  Among  those  givcu  below,  the 
large,  white-flowered  J/,  gntndirlom  and  Af.  rmmie. 
and  the  white  and  purple  .)/.  Sandrriaua  aro  probably 
the  best  species,  Rhizomes  short  or  long,  creeping  <r 
erect,  nnd  clothed  with  distichous  lvs.:  pseudoL.ulhs 
clustered  or  scattered  on  the  rhizome,  1-2  led.  or 
densely  distiehophylloiis  at  the  apex  of  the  rhizorr.-r 
lvs.  leathery  or  subfleshy,  plicate  or  plane  and  kes-;.-.l. 
distichous:  sepals  subequul,  free  from  each  other  bat 
united  with  the  foot  of  the  column  and  forming  a  pro- 
jecting racnttini;  petals  similar  or  smaller:  lubellsim  3- 
lobcd,  movably  articulnted  to  the  foot  of  the  Column: 
lateral  lobe*  erect;  middle  Iol>e  with  longitudinal  cal- 
losities. The  scape  arises  apparently  from  the  base  of 
the  pseudobulb,  on  the  very  young  leafy  sxis.  but  lower 
down  than  the  corresponding  new  growth.  Pollinia  4. 
seated  on  a  broad,  scale-like  stipe.  The  distichous  »r 
rangement  of  the  lvs.  distinguishes  this  genus  frcv.. 
Lycaste.  For  M.  Uarriaonitr  undtetragona,  see  LycasU 

IIeinkicii  Hasselbrinu. 

Maxillsrias  aro  of  easy  culture,  and  can  be  grown  un 
der  various  nietbiHl*  of  trtratment  with  fair  success. 
The  best  compost  consists  of  clean  peat  fiber  taken  trout 
the  several  species  of  Osmunds,  and  live  sphagnum, 
both  chopped  rather  fine  snd  well  mixed  together.  After 
the  receptacle  is  bnlf  filled  with  clean  drainage  and  the 
plant  properly  placed,  the  compost  should  be  pressed 
firmly  In  around  the  roots.  Interspersing  it  with  nodules 
of  charcoal.  In  their  native  habitats,  many  of  the  fine 
rooted  species  pro  won  rocks  and  trees  with  very  little  com- 
post attached.  The  base  of  the  pseudobulb*  or  rhizome 
should  rest  on  s  convex  surface  raised  a  little  above  the 
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rim  of  the  pot  when  finished.  M-uillarlas  delight  in  a 
cool,  moist,  shaded  location  at  all  seasons  where  the 
winter  temperature  will  not  exceed  583  I',  by  night  and 
over  60°  or  G5°  by  day.  During  summer  they  must 
sibli 


be  crown  as  cool  as  possible  with  ventilation  at  all  i 
son*  when  admissible,  especially  in  wet,  henry  weather. 
Witter  should  bo  given  In  abundanco  while  the  plants 
arc  growing  and  not  too  sparlacly  when  at  rest,  as  the 
plants  are  subject  to  spot  if  kept  too  dry-  Weak  liquid 
cow  manure  is  beneficial  occasionally  during  root  action. 

MaxiMaria  has  two  recognized  horticultural  groups  or 
sections;  v It.,  caulescent  and  stemloss.  The  caulescent 
section  embraces  M.  tenu i folia ,  M.  rti riabilis  and  k inilred 
species,  having  scandent  rhizomes  and  often  obscure 
■lowers.  These  should  all  be  grown  under  pot  culture 
and  afforded  supports  to  climb  on,  such  as  small  cylin- 
ders or  rafts  of  open  woodwork  with  a  little  compost 
worked  In  the  openings,  or  Osmtitidn  rhizomes  supported 
obliquely  in  the  pots  to  which  the  plants  con  attach 
themselves  as  they  grow  upward,  and  thus  lie  supplied 
with  moisture  for  the  young  roots.  To  the  stemless 
section  belong  tboso  with  clustered  pseudobulbs,  as 
.If.  tuteala,  M.f/randi  flora,  .If.  lutto-«lba,  M.  picla,  M. 
Sanderiana  and  Af.  venusla.  Some  of  these  have  very 
showy  flowers.  Nearly  all  do  best  under  pot-culture, 
if.  Sanderiana  and  others  are  exceptions,  however, 
and  grow  best  under  basket  culture,  not  too  much  com- 
post and  an  airy  position.  Demand  for  Maxlllarlns  not 
being  great,  the  market  usually  relies  on  new  importa- 
tions, but  stock  may  also  be  increased  bv  division  be- 
tween the  pscudobu'lh*  as  the  plants  start  new  action. 

Robert  M.  Ghey. 


nntustifolia.  12.  I^ehmannl.  .1.  Sanderiana,  4. 

t-legantula.  8.  Undents-,  3.  Mriuta.  10. 

tustata,  0.  7.  Inteo-alha,  0.  trnnifolla,  1.1. 

craadiflorn,  2.  pieta,  0.  variabilis,  12. 

Ilrnehtnanni.  12.  rnfeseens,  7.  veuusta,  1. 
lioatteana.  li. 

a.  Pseudobulbs  clustered  on  the  creep- 
ing rhitome. 
B.  fit. mostly  white, large  and  showy. 

c.  Sepals  long-lanceolate   1.  venuiti 

cc.  Sepals  broad,  ovate,  triangular 
or  oblong. 
V.  Middle  lobe  of  the  label  turn 
tongue-like   2. 

x : 

DO.  Middle  lot*  of  the  labellum 

rounded   4.  Sanderiana 

r>.  Llndenia 

«B.  Ft*,  yellow  and  hrotrn. 

C.  Sepals  and  print*  nearly  alike, 

oblong   f,.  ] 

*  » 

cc.  Sepals  and  petals  dissimilar, 

the  latter  smaller    8.  tlogantala 

hiteo-alba 
10.  striata 

A  a.  Pseudobulbs  more  or  In*  distant,  hi 
an  ascending  rhizome:  Irs.  gran- 
like:  tls.  small  and  numerous  II.  Houttcana 

12.  variabilis 
i:t.  tenuifolia 

1.  venusta,  Linden  &  Reielih.  f.  Pseudobulbs  oblong, 
comprrucil,  2-1  vd. :  Ivs.  oblong. lanceolate,  acuminate, 
plane,  1  ft.  long:  scapes  t>  in.  long,  bearing  a  single 
■{listening  white  fl.  0  in.  across:  scpul.s  and  petals  long- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  spreading  ;  the  lateral  sepals 
wider,  labcllum  much  smaller;  middle  lobe  triangular 
recurved,  obtuse,  yellow;  lateral  lobes  very  obtuse, 
Iwrdered  with  red;  disk  with  a  rounded,  hairy  eallu*. 
Winrer  and  spring.  Colombia.  11. M  GiOo.  (i.O.  III. 
I2:3G7  (abnormal). — A  Urge  (Id.,  showy  species. 

2.  grandilldra,  Llndl.  Fig.  i:i?J.  Pseudobulbs  clus- 
tered, ovul:  Ivs  erect,  plane,  keeled,  ovate-oblong,  1  ft. 
long:  scapes  erect,  3-4J  in.  long,  bearing  solitary,  lame 
white  Us.  3—4  in.  across;  sepuls  broadly  ovate  to  ob- 
long; petals  ovate  acuto,  suberect,  with  recurved  tips; 
labcllum  saccate,  white,  murb-strlpi-d  with  purple  on 
the  sides;  middle  lobe  tongue  like,  white,  bordered  with 


yellow.  Aug.  Peru  aud  Colombia.  I. EL  17:14.  — A  very 
showy  and  beautiful  plant. 

3.  Lehmannl,  Reichb.  f.  Fl. -stalks  nearly  1  ft.  in 
length,  bearing  white  Ms.  nearly  ns  large  as  those  of 
Lycasle.  Skinneri:  side  lobes  of  the  labcllum  light  ochre 
outside  and  light  reddish  brown  with  chestnut  veins 
Inside ;  middle  lobe  triangular,  wavy,  sulfur  color. 
Ecuador. -Resembles  M.  grandiflora,  but  distinguished 
by  the  character  of  the  lip. 


1379.  Moxillaiia  eranddlora  (X  nearly  M). 


4.  tandoriana,  Reiehb.  f.  Pseudobulbs  orbicular  to 
broadly  oblong,  1—1 J ^  in.  long:  Ivs.  few,  C-10  in.  long, 
oblanccolute,  plane,  keeled :  scapes  2-3  In.  long:  fl*.4in. 
across,  pure  white,  with  the  bases  of  the  segments  pur- 
plish red,  broken  upwards  into  blotches;  dorsal  sepals 
oblong-obtuse,  concave;  lateral  sepals  trinugulnr-ovatc, 
forming  a  broad  mentum  at  base;  lateral  lobe*  of  the 
labellum  almost  obsolete,  middle  lobe  rounded,  crisp, 
brlirht  yellow,  throat  dark  purp!<N  with  a  club-shaped 
callus.  Ecuador.  B.M.  7il>*.  R.I1.  1894  T,2f>.  J. II.  111. 
WctW.^Tbe  flliest  known  specie*. 

5.  Lindsnlaj,  Hort.  (J/.  Linden i.lna.  Rich  &  Gal.!). 
Plants  rcHuml'linir  if.  Handtriana,  but  the,  lis.  larger 
and  more  0|k-i::  sepals  triauirular-laiiceolnte,  spreading, 
3  In.  long,  pure  white;  petals  shorter  and  wider,  erect, 
white:  labellum  fleshy,  oliovate.  somewhat  crisp,  re- 
curved, pnlc  vellow,  with  !>-o  red  lines  on  the  lateral 
lobes.  S.I1.  lV-'lK. 

»..  picta.  Hook.  {M.  fuscata,  Klotzsch).  Pseudobulbs 
IN  in.  high,  ovate,  fiirruwed,  bearing  1-2  plane,  strap- 
shaped  Ivs.  1  ft.  long:  scape  o-G  in.  high:  lis.  nodding; 
sepals  and  petals  oblong-linear,  acute,  Incurved,  deep 
orange  spotted  with  purple  within,  white  with  deep 
purple  spots  outside;  labellum  oblong,  whitish,  spotted; 
sldo  lolw*  small,  rounded;  ni  Id  lobe  recurved,  apiculnte. 
Winter.  Rratil,  Colombia.  P..M.31M.  B.R.  21 : 1802. - 
Handsome. 

7.  roiesoens, Llndl.  (.V.  fuscata,  Relchb.  f.|.  Pseudo- 
bulbs   ovate,   subtetragonal,    1-lvd.:   Ivs.  lanceolate, 
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acuminate:  scape  short,  with  1  small  ft.:  sepals  and 
petals  oblong  obtuse,  yellow-tinged  ami  spoiled  vrith 
reddish  orange;  aide  lobes  of  labolluin  small,  sharp; 
middle-  lobe  elongate,  sub-quadrate,  ©marglnatc;  all  yel- 
low, spotted  with  crimson.  Trinidad.  B.R.  22:1848.- 
Not  valuable. 

8.  olegantula,  Rolfe.  The  bases  of  the  segments  arc 
white,  the  outer  halves  pale,  yellow,  marked  with  cboeo- 
latecolor.  Nov.  11. C.  HI.  22 : 120.  —  From  the  illustration, 
the  sepals  are  ovate-lanreolate,  wavy  and  recurved,  the. 
lower  pair  broader;  petals  smaller,  pointing  forward, 
concave,  wavy,  with  reflexcd  tips:  Ivh.  lanceolate-acute. 

9.  lateo-ftlba,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  lung-ovate.  1-lvd., 
2\i  In.  high:  H-s.  broad,  obtuse,  narrowed  at  the  base, 
1  ft.  long:  scapes  6  in.  Ion;;:  sepals  3  in.  long,  H  in. 
wide,  tawny  yellow  failing  to  white  at  the  base,  brown 
on  the  back,  tho  toworpairdrooping;  petals  erect,  point- 
ing forward,  one-half  ns  long,  white  to  brown  and  yel- 
low above;  side  lol.es  of  the  labclltim  yell.. w  with  pur 
pie  streaks;  middle  lobe  recurved,  hairy,  yellow,  with 
white  margins.  Colombia. -A  robust  species,  which 
aoon  fills  large-sized  pans,  making  very  ornamental 
plants. 

10.  striata,  Rolfe.  Scapes  G-8  in.  long,  bearing  soli- 
tary lis.  4-5  in.  across  the  -sepals:  dorsal  sepals  ovate- 
oblong;  lateral  sepals  ovate-attenuate,  forming  a  broad 
locntum  at  tho  ba.se,  often  twisted  aud  recurved;  petals 
narrower,  wavy;  both  sepals  and  petals  are  yellow, 
striped  with  red-brown;  lobes  of  the  labellum  crenate- 
wavy,  white  with  purple  veins,  the  lateral  ones  re- 
curved. Aug.  IVru.  (i.C.  111.  20:631.  G.M.  41:705. 


1080.  Maxillaria  Houtteana  (X  about  '„). 


11.  Houtteana,  Reichb.  f.  Fig.  1380.  Rhizome  erect 
or  ascending,  clothed  with  brown  sheaths:  pseudobulbs 
2-2 in.  long,  linear  oblong,  compressed:  lvs.  solitary, 
C  in.  long,  linear,  obtuse,  keeled:  senpo  l'  j-2  in.  long: 
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fls.  nearly  2  In.  across;  sepals  ovate-lanceolate,  dirty 
yellow  outside,  red-purple  within,  with  n  yellow  marpia 
and  spotted  below;  petals  smaller,  colored  like  the 
pals;  labellum  without  lateral  lobes.  oLUmg-obtuv. 
yellow  with  red-brown  spots,  and  an  ill-defined  cal.'n. 
on  tho  base.  April,  (iuutemala  and  Venezuela.  B.W 
7533. -Fls.  last  about  a  month  in  the  coolliousc. 

12.  variibilia,  Ratem.  (J/.aBffujf.AWio.nwk.).  Pscu 
dobulhs  oval,  compressed :  lvs.  solitary,  plane,  linear- 
oblong,  obtuse  or  emarginate:  fls.  solitary,  sma  I,  deep 
purple;  sepals  lincar-oblong,  acute,  tho  lateral  one* 
produced  at  the  base;  petals  subsimilnr;  labellum  ob- 
long, retuse,  fleshy,  membranous  at  the  baJw::  di«k  with 
a  small  callus.  Midwinter.  Mcx.  B.M.  3CH  (as  if. 
Ifenchmanni).-A  small  plant,  of  interest  only  to 
collectors. 

13.  tenuifolia,  Lindl.  Rhizomes  erect,  bearing  ovate- 
compressed  pseudobulbs  at  irregular  intervals:  |v. 
Ilnear-Uneenlate,  acute,  recurved,  grass-like,  plane:  fl«. 
small,  spotted  and  shaded  with  purple  and  yellow; 
pals  ovate-lanceolate,  margins  revolute,  reflexed;  r»-taU 
ovate,  acute,  erect;  labellum  oblong,  reflexed.  with  an 
entire,  oblong  callus.  .Spring.  Mex.  B.R.  25:8.  — Not 
valuable 

31.  dUtir&ma.  Rnlfc.  Allied  to  M.  vennsta.  but  the  prtalt  ir» 
suffused  on  the  lower  lmlf  with  light  pinkish  purple,  thr  It? 
being  margined  with  the  same  <-n]or:  sepals  white.  tit*>» ■ 
freely  in  a  coolboiise.  the  fls.  lasting  for  a  long  tisue. 

HEINHlr-ll  HASsr.LBBIX.1 

MAXIMILlANA  (after  Maximilian  Joseph,  first  kin? 
of  Bavaria,  1 7.VG- 1  t>"J "» ,  not  Prince  Maximilian  Alexander 
I'bilipp,  as  said  by  some}.  Pnlmiicrtr.  T.i  I.  pinnatr 
leaved  palms,  spineless,  with  ringed  trunks  :  lv* 
with  linear  pinnae  In  groups,  the  midveins  and  tran> 
verse  nerves  prominent  ;  rachis  bifacial.  strongU 
compressed;  petiole  plano-convex.  This  genus  is  di« 
tingulshed  from  Attalea  as  follows:  petals  of  the  mil' 
fls.  minute,  much  shorter  than  the  C  eisertcd  «t»nit  n> . 
fr.  1-seeded;  plnnn>  in  groups  instead  of  equidistant 
From  Coco*  and  Scheelia  it  differs  in  the  shove  flora' 
characters  and  in  the  plano-conTex  instead  of  concave 
convex  petioles.  Fr.  yellow  or  brown,  ovoid,  with  fibrw 
or  fleshy  pericarp  ond  bony  endocarp.  the  latter  3  porv.l 
at  tho  base,  acuminate  at  the  apex.  Species  3.  St.  Kittv 
Trinidad  and  S.  Am.  For  culture,  see  Palms. 

A.    Pintur  rfriifillate. 

Marl  pa,  Dmdo  {A  \far\pa.  Mart. ).  Stem  thick, 

rery  tall:  lvs.  15  ft.  long;  segments  ensiform  a.-nt--. 
divaricate,  the  lower  3  ft.  long,  2  in.  wide,  gradual!; 
diminishing  upwards.  Brazil. 

A  A.    Pinn<r  in  oppositt  clurtrr*. 

r*gia.  Mart.  (Attoli.t  amygdal,**,).  Fig.  13S1.  Sten, 
15-20  ft.  high,  12-lti  in.  thick  at  the  base.  3  times  »» 
thick  aliove  because  of  the  persistent  petiole  bases:  lvs. 
15  ft.  long;  segments  more  slender,  papery,  disposed  in 
opposite  clusters,  the  upper  as  broad  as  the  lower 
Brazil.  O.C.  III.  1:232.  Jared  G.  Smith 

MAY  in  English  poetry  refers  to  the  flowers  r-f  lbs 
hawthorn,  Cmt&guM  Oryacantkti . 

MAY  APPLE.  Podopkyilvm.  See  also  Pas»ifl<m 

MAYBEBRY,  JAPAHESE  GOLDEN.  Name  propose: 
by  Luther  Burbank  for  h'ubut  palmntut. 

MAYFLOWER  of  English  literature  Is  the  same  a. 
the  hawthorn. Crattrqui  Oiyaenntha  ;  of  New  England  is 
Epigctn  rrpm*  ,•  of  the  more  western  states,  Utpatxrc 

MAY-WEED.  Anthrmi*  Cotnta. 

MAYTENU3  (from  a  Chilean  name).  Ctla$trder<r 
A  genus  of  about  50  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  mo»t!i 
from  South  America,  some  from  tropical  America.  B-> 
tanlcnlly  they  are  near  our  common  bittersweet.  CV'-' 
frtu  scimrfcit*.  Aside  from  habit.  Mnytenus  differs  fr»n' 
Celastrus  in  having  the  ovary  confluent  with  the  di-k 
instead  of  free,  and  the  cells  are  mostly  1-ovuled  instead 
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of  2-oruled.  Maytenus  consists  of  evergreen,  unarmed 
plants:  lvs.  alternate,  often  2  ranked,  stalked,  leulhery, 
•errate:  II*.  small,  white,  yellow  or  reddish,  axillary, 
solitary,  clustered  or  cyraose;  calyx  5-cut;  petals  and 


1381.  Maximilians  regis- 


stamens  5,  the  latter  inserted  under  the  dink;  disk  or- 
bicular, wavy-margined :  style  none  or  columnar:  cap- 
sule leathery,  locullrldally  2-3-vnlvcd. 

If.  Boaria  Is  a  beautiful  evergreen  tree,  of  graceful 
habit;  in  Calif.  15-25  ft.  high,  hut  in  Chile  said  to  at- 
tain 100  ft.:  brancl.lets  pendulous:  Irs.  small:  fls.  min- 
ute, greenish,  inconspicuous:  uril  scarlet.  Perfectly 
hanly  in  Calif,  as  far  north  as  San  Francisco,  and  highly 
ralueil  for  ornamental  planting  ;  recommended  as  a 
street  ami  nri-nue  tree:  timber  extremely  hard.  Propa- 
gated readily  from  seeds,  which  are  produced  In  abun- 
dance, or  from  suckers. 

Boaria.  Molina  (J/.  C)>iU»,i$.  DC).  Mavten.  Fig. 
1.1*2.  Lvs.  ovnte-lanceolnte,  thin,  glandular  serrate, 
glabrous  :  small,  axillary,  clustered,  polygamous,  the 
males  with  .1  calyx  teelh.  petals  and  stamens:  capsule 
the  siio  of  a  pea,  2-ralred,  2-seeded.  Chile.  U.K. 
20:1  To-.'.  J.  BriiTT  Davt. 

MAZE.  See  labyrinth. 

MEADOW  BEAUTY.    I{htsi,i.   M.  Foxtail.  M-pr 

f«riii  prnl»»«i»  IsdimiIow  era-«|.  M.  Pink.  Dinnltiut 
d,lt»,<U*.    M.  Hue.    r*ahrtr«m.  M.  8altron.  C«/rA. 

Cimaria.  M.  Tulip.  Calochortut. 


MECOHOPSIS  (Oreek,  poppylikr).  PapavtrActir. 
About  10  species  of  herbs,  unlives  of  the  llimslsyns. 
Chins,  Europe  and  western  North  America.  The  Welsh 
Poppy,  M .  Cumbrien .  is  suitable  for  rookeries,  grows 
about  n  foot  high,  and  has  rather  large,  pale  yellow,  4- 
petalrd  fl».  borue  in  summer.  The  genus  is  nesrest  to 
Argemone,  but  does  not  have  prickly  lvs.  Perennial  or 
rarely  annual :  Irs.  entire  or  rarely  lobed  or  directed: 
lis.  long-peduncled,  yellow,  purple  or  blue:  ovary  ovoid, 
with  a  short  hut  distinct  style  and  a  stigma  of  4-6  rays. 
J.  B.  Keller  writes  that  tiio  Welsh  poppy  is  of  easy 
cultivation  In  ordinary  garden  soil  and  sunny  situation, 
and  is  prop,  by  seed  or  division. 

Cimbrtea,,  Vlg.  Wr.i.sit  Poppy.  Perenuinl:  stems 
slender:  lvs.  long-stalked,  pale  green,  slightly  hairy, 
pinnate,  dentate,  with  S-7  segment*.  Rocky  woods  and 
shady  places,  western  Eu.  O.C.  III.  19:671  (a  double 
fld.  form). 


MEDEOLA  (unmed  after  the  sorceress  Medea,  for  Its 
supposed  great  medicinal  viitues).    hiliAcetr.  Indian 
Ci'crunKU  Hoot,  from  the  taste  of  the  edible  root. 
This  native  perennial  herb  has  't,  whorls  of  lvs.  and 
bears  small  and  not  very  showy  fls.  It  is  ofTered 
by  some  dealers  in  native  plants.   Medeola  is 
nearest  to  Trillium.  The  lis.  are  umbellate,  the 
perianth  segments  all  alike,  colored  and  decid- 
uous. 

Virginian*,  Linn.  Fig.  13S3.  Stem  slender, 
1  -3  ft.  high,  clothed  with  tlocculent  deciduous 
wool  :  lower  whorl  of  lvs.  6-9.  oborate-lanceo- 
late,  pointed. netted  veiny,  lightly  parallel-ribbed, 
sessile;  upper  whorl  of  ;*-.'>,  smaller,  ovate  lvs.  at 
top  subtending  a  sessile  umbel  of  small,  recurred 
Us.  June.  Bogirv  soil.  New  England  to 
Ind.  and  southward.  B.M.  1316.    D.  129. 


MEDICAOO  (name  originally  from  the  country 
Medial.  /,<i/mwiii<W,  Forty  to  50  herbs  (rarely 
shrubs)  in  Europe.  Asia  and  Africa,  with  small 
plnnately  3-foliolate  lvs.  and  denticulate  Ifts.. 
and  mostly  small,  purple  or  yellow  fls.  In  head* 
or  short  racemes:  stamens  9  and  1,  diadelphous: 
fr.  a  small  spiral  or  curved,  rough  or  pubescent 
indehiscent  1-  to  few-seeded  pod:  fl.  with  an  ob 
ovate  or  oblong  standard  and  obtuse  mostly  short 
keel.  Three  or  4  species  have  become  weeds  in 
the  East.  A  few  are  somewhat  cull,  for  ornament. 
The  one  Important  species,  from  an  agricultural 
point  of  view,  is  Alfalfa.  One  species  (and  per- 
haps more)  is  cult,  for  the  odd  pods,  which  are 
sometimes  used  by  Old  World  gardeners  as  Bur- 
prises  or  jokes,  and  are  occasionally  grown  in 
this  country  as  oddities.  Some  of  the  Medlcsgoc* 
simulate  clovers  in  api>earance,  but  the  twisted  or 
spiral  pods  distinguish  them. 

a.  Floxrtn  purple. 
satira,  Linn.  Ai.palpa.   Li'cehkk.   Fig.  1384.  Per- 
etinlal,  glabrous,  growing  erect  1-3  ft.  and  making  a 


IM.  Maytcnua  Boaria. 

Showing  the  dehiscing  fruit, 

longtap-root :  lfts.  smsll,  linear,  oblong  to  orate-oblong, 
prominently  toothed  towards  the  top:  stipule*  awl-like, 
fls.  in  short,  axillary  racemes: 
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pods  slightly  pubescent,  with  two  or  ill  re*  spirals.  Eu. 
—  Now  widely  cult.,  particularly  in  dry  regions,  as  a 
bay  and  pasture,  being  to  the  West  what  red  clover  is 
to  tho  Northeast.  8eo  Alfalfa.  A  hardier  and  drought- 
resisting  rare  (known  as  var.  Turkeftiniea,  Hort. )  was 
introduced  from  central  Asia  in  1898  by  N.  E.  Hansen, 


brous  or  slightly  pubescent  :  Ifts.  oval  to  orbicular, 
toothed:  stipules  broad  and  toothed:  fls.  small,  ligbt 


beads  :  fr.  nearly  glabrous, 
Eu.  — Extensively  naturalised. 


Medeola  Virginians,  the  Indian  Cucumber 

(XK)    (Seep  097.) 


under  the  suspires  of  the  IT.  S.  Dept.  Agrie.  (see  Han- 
-.•ii,  AmiT.  Agric.  lVb.24,  l'JOO;  Circular  '•:>,  Division  of 
Agrostology.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.l. 

AA.   /'/.».  yellow. 
n.  Plant  annual  and  herbaeeou*. 

lnpullna,  Linn.  Burt  or  1I«>p  Mkdick.  NoyEsncH. 
Diffuse,  tho  branches  often  rooting  and  becoming  2-3 
ft.  long,  deep-rooted,  and  difficult  to  pull  up:  plant  gla- 


(XX.) 


yellow,  in  pedunculate 
spiral,  becoming  black. 
Has  the  appearance  of 
a  clover.  The  yellow 
clovers  with  which  It 
Is  likely  to  be  con- 
founded have-  larger 
heads,  which  soon  be- 
come dry  and  pnpery, 
and  tLe  stipules  are  en- 
tire. It  Is  sometimes 
used  as  a  forage  or  bny 
plant  Of  no  ornamen- 
tal value. 

prostrita.Jacq.  Stem 
prostrate:  lfts.  linear, 
dentate  at  the  apex: 
stipules  linear- subu- 
late: pod  glabrous,  spi- 
rally contorted,  2- 
seeded,  black.  8.  Eu. 
-Advertised  as  an  or- 
namental plunt.  if. ele- 
gant, a  name  for  a  low, 
yellow -fid.  species.  Is 
also  In  the  trade;  it 
may  be  any  one  of  4  or 
5  species. 

■cutellata,  Mill.  Snails.  Erect  or  spreading,  soft- 
pubescent:  lfts.  broadly  obovnte  or  the  upper  ones 
broadly  oblnng,  prominently  toothed:  stipules  falcate, 
toothed  at  the  ba-<c:  fls.  small,  solitary  or  nearly  so: 
pod  large  and  prominently  reticulated.  1 In.  »rro-<«, 
like  n  snail  shell.  Eu.  — Grown  for  the  odd  snail-like 
pods,  which  are  used  us  surprises.  Sec  the  article  Cat- 
erpillar*. 

no.   Plant  perennial  and  woody. 

arborea,  Linn.  Trek  Ai.paupa.  Moon  TsrmiL.  Two 
to  8  ft.  tall,  with  hard  black  wood:  lfts.  oval  too(M>vate. 
light  green,  toothed  at  the  top  :  stipules  liacnr  acute, 
entire:  fl*.  orange-yellow,  In  rather  loose,  nxillsry,  pe- 
duncled dusters:  pod  spiral, 2-3 -seeded.  8.  Eu.  L.ft.C. 
14: 137!). -Offered  us  an  ornamental  plant  in  8.  Calif. 

L.  H.  B. 

MEDICS.  See  ifedicago. 

MEDINlLLA  (after  Jose  do  Medinilla  y  Pineda, 
governor  of  the  l«adrones).  Melastomarcr.  A  genus  of 
•18  species  of  tropical  plants,  mostly  from  the  East 
Indies  and  Pacific  islands.  J/,  ntaguitira  is  one  of  the 
most  gorgeous  tropical  plants  in  cultivation,  and  one  of 
the  most  desirable,  for  amateurs  who  have  hothou***. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Philippines.  It  has  handsome 
broad,  shining,  leathery  foliage  and  roral-r«*d,  5-pctaled 
fls.,  each  about  1  in.  across,  which  are  borne  in  pendu- 
lous pyramidal  panicles  sometimes  a  foot  lone,  and 
bearing  100- ISO  fls.  The  axis  and  branches  of  the  pani 
cle  are  pinkish,  and  the  same  color  tinges  the  largv. 
showy  bracts,  which  are  sometimes  4  in.  long.  Hooker 
says:  ''Its  most  beautiful  state  is,  perhaps,  before  tin- 
full  perfection  of  the  lis.,  when  the  largo  imbricated 
bracts  begin  to  separate  and  allow  the  hud*  to  !*•  par- 
tially seen.  As  the  expansion  of  the  blossoms  advance*, 
the  upper  bracts  full  off,  but  the  lower  ones  remoin  and 
become  reflesed."  This  truly  magnificent  plant  flower* 
copiously  when  only  2  or  3  ft.  high,  and  a  large  wv'l- 
kept  specimen  in  flower  is  a  sight  that  is  never  to  Iw 
forgotten.  The  numerous  long.  bent,  purple  anther*, 
with  their  yellow  filaments,  form  an  additional  feature 
of  interest. 

Medinilla  is  distinguished  from  allied  genera  (none 
of  which  has  garden  value)  chiefly  by  the  curious  «(• 
pendiiges  of  the  slnmens.  The  stamens  are  8.  10  or  1-'. 
the  anterior  connective,  2-lobed  or  2-spurred.  the  in- 
terior one  usually  setose  or  1-2-lobed  or  1 -spurred. 
.Med  in  I  lias  are  branching  shrubs,  erect  or  climbing:  Ivs. 
mostly  opposite  or  whnrled,  entire,  fleshy:  fls.  white  or 
rose,  with  or  without  bracts.  In  panicles  or  r\mes, 
Cognioux  in  DC.  Mon.  Phmn.  7:r.?2-tUK  (1891).    The  : 
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•pedes  described  below  are  glabrous,  with  opposite, 
>essile  tvs.  mod  long,  terminal,  pendulous,  hracted  pani- 
cles, with  floral  parts  in  5's. 

A.  Fit.  toral-rtd  or  rosy  pink. 
magnifies,  Lludl.  Figs.  1383-tJ.  Lvs.  with 0-13  nerves, 
which  run  from  various  points  along  the  midrib  to  the 
margin  or  apex,  ovate,  or  ovate-oblong:  brnets  1-4  in. 
long.  Philippines.  B.M.  4533.  F.8.  6:.r.?J  and  9:966 
(splendid).  Un.  51.  p.  304.  0.0.11.2:421.  R.H.  18.'i7, 
pp.  319,  343,  and  189U,  pp.  102,  103.  A.F.  7: 1047. -Other 
interesting  features  aru  the  whorled  branches,  each  one 
4-ridged  or  winged,  and  the  dense  ring  of  short,  fleshy 
processes  at  the  joints  between  ti  e  Ivs.  It  can  be  propa- 
gated by  seeds  or  cuttings  of  young  wood  in  heat. 
A  A.  Fit.  white. 

Cdrtlcii,  Hook.  Lvs  with  2  nerves  beside  the  midrib 
which  run  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf:  bracts 
alx>ut  3  lines  long.  Sumatra.  B.M.  6730.  U.C.  II. 
20:£!1.— John  Saul  says  it  blooms  In  autumn.  \r  jj. 

Mrdinilla  magnified  is  a  line  stove  plant,  even  when 
not  in  flower.  It  remains  in  bloom  from  April  to 
July.  The  writer  has  kept  a  trce-shapod  specimen  for 


It  from  that  genus  "by  its  thick  perennial  roots,  its 
large,  turgid,  immarginnte  seeds  and  its  thick,  fleshy 
cotyledons  which  remain  under  ground  in  germination. 
The  fruit  in  some  species  appears  to  be  wholly  indchis- 
cent."  There  are  five  species  described  in  the  Botany 
of  California.  One  of  these,  M.  CaUfornica,  Torr. 
[Kehinoevtlit  fabacea,  Naud.Lis  sometimes  grown  in 
fine  collections  and  botanic  gardens.  It  Is  a  tendril- 
climber,  reaching  20  to  30  ft.  lu  its  native  haunts:  lvs. 
deeply  5-7- lohed:  fl«.  monoecious:  fr.  densely  spinose, 
globose  or  ovoid,  2  in.  long:  seed  obovoid,  nearly  1  In. 
long  and  half  or  more  as  brood,  margined  by  a  narrow 
groove  or  dark  line.  S.  Cniif.  Odd  iu  germination  (sen 
Uray,  Amor.  Journ.  Set.  1877). 

MEGASEA.  See  Saxitraga. 


from  the 
species). 


t,  melat,  black,  and  fruJtoA.whlte,- 
trunk  and  white  branches  of  one  of  tba 
Uyriaceer.    This  genus  comprises  about  100 

-Ad 


A  iimnu  .speeinicu. 


more  than  twenty  year*,  during  which  time  it  has  never 
failed  to  bloom  annually.  In  alternate  seasons  the  tls. 
have  been  more  abundant,  showing  that  the  plant  needs 
a  rest.  After  flowering,  the  specimen  may  be  placed 
outdoors  in  a  partly  shaded  position,  where  high  winds 
cannot  dam  ago  the  foliage.  In  September,  it  should  be 
placed  in  a  conservatory  with  »  night  temperature  of 
fO°.  When  growing  rigorously  it  likes  plenty  of  weak 
liquid  cow  manure  and  guano  alternately.  It  must  be 
constantly  watcheil  for  mealy  bug,  a*  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  dislodge  this  pest  after  the  racemes  have 
begun  to  form.  •  f.  L.  Harkis. 

MEDLAR.  See  Metpilnt.  The  Loquat  is  sometimes 
erroneously  called  Medlar.    For  Japanese  Medlar,  see 


MEDUSA'S  HEAD.  Euphorbia  Caput  Mtdus*. 

MEGARRHtZA  (Oreek  for  617  root).  CufHrbilaeeer. 
Hv  Benthain  A  Hooker,  and  al«o  by  Cogniaux  (DO. 
Monogr.  Fhaner.  3)  this  genus  is  referred  to  Krhino 
eyatla,  but  Watson  (Bot.  Calif.  1,  p.  241)  distinguishes 


1386.  Medinitla  magmlica  (X^. 

species  of  Australian  trees  and  shrubs,  many  of  which 
are  considered  useful  for  fixing  coast  sands  and  holding 
muddy  shores.  The  trees  live  in  salty  ground  and  water, 
much  as  mangroves  do,  and  some  are  grown  in  swamps 
as  a  corrective  of  fever  conditions.  They  transplant 
easllv  and  have  close-grained,  hard,  durable  timber. 
Lvs.  alternate,  rarely  opposite,  entire,  lanceolate  or 
linear,  fint  or  subterete,  with  1-3  or  many  nerves:  bracts 
deciduous:  As.  in  bends  or  spikes,  each  sessile  In  the 
axil  of  a  Moral  leaf,  their  parts  in  .Vs:  calyx  tube  subglo- 
bo.se;  lobes  imbricate  or  open:  petals  spreading,  decid- 
uous; stamens  indefinite  in  number,  more  or  less  united 
at  their  bases  into 5  bundles  opposite  the  petals;  anthers 
versatile,  the  cells  pnrnllel  and  bursting  longitudinally: 
ovary  Inferior  or  half  inferior,  enclosed  in  the  calyx 
tube,  usually  with  many  ovules  in  each  cell.  Several 
HlM-rie*  are  cultivated  in  8.  Calif.  Sometimes  called 
Bottle  brush  trees,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  1 
tallisleiuous.  Flora  Australiensis,  3:123. 

a.  Lvs.  moillff  alternate. 
Lewadendron,  Linn.  (.If.  Cajapiiti.  Roxh.). 
t-AJAPLT  Tmbs.   The  most  widely  distributed  of  all  ths 
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cpecics,  with  many  changeable  and  uncertain  variations, 
found  throughout  tropical  Asia,  especially  the  ln<l inn 
Archipelago.  The  plants  range  in  sise  from  shrub*  to 
trees  t>0  ft.  high,  the  large  trees  having  Blender,  pendu- 
lous branches  tho  small  trues  and  shrubs  rigid,  erect 
branches:  lv*.  often  vertical,  elliptical  or  lanceolate, 
straight,  oblique  or  falcate,  acuminate,  acute  or  obtuse, 
when  broad  2— t  in.  long,  when  narrow  6-8  in.  long,  nar- 
rowed into  a  petiole,  ihiu  or  rigid:  fl. -spikes  more  or 
less  interrupted,  solllnry  or  2  or  3  together,  from  less 
than  2  to  more  than  6  in.  long:  fls.  numerous,  while, 
elongated;  stamens  greenish  yellow,  whitish,  pink  or 

fiurple,  glabrous,  5-9  in  each  bundlo,  lets  than  'iin. 
ong;  claws  sometimes  very  short,  sometime*  exceeding 
the  petals,  each  with  5-8  filaments  at  the  end.  The  Ivs. 
yield  the  well-known  green  aromntic  cajaput  oil  used  in 
medicine.  The  bark  is  pale  bull,  in  many  thin,  easily 
separated  layers;  St  is  very  durable,  lusting  lougcr  than 
timber,  and  "is  said  to  be  almost  impervious  to  water;  it 
Is  valuable  for  packing  fruits  and  is  used  for  roofs  and 
for  boats.  Tho  tree 'withstands  win-Is,  drought  and 
slight  frosts  and  grows  where  tho  Eucalpytus  fulls. 
Von  M  tiller  recommends  it  for  planting  where  yellow 
fever  occurs.  Sometimes  called  tho  Taper  Bark  or 
Swamp  Tea  tree.  G.M.  40:79S. 

aa.  Lvs  mostly  in  trhorh  of  3-5. 

mlcromtra.  Schau.  Lvs.  closely  appressvd,  ovate, 
scale-like,  but  thick,  peltately  attached,  rarely  above 
inline  long:  lis.  sulfur-yellow,  the  males  small,  in  glob- 
ular, terminal  heads,  the  axils  toon  growing  out  into 
a  leafy  shoot :  fruiting  heads  deti»c,  globular,  tho  callces 
open. 

aaa.  />*.  mostly  opposite. 
B.  ifatyins  of  lis.  rcmrrcd. 
hyperidiolla,  Smith.  Lvs.  opposite,  lanceolate  or  ob- 
long, rather  thin,  with  recurved  margins  and  prominent 
midrib  %-\%  in.  long:  Hs.  large,  rich  red,  in  cylindrical 
or  oblong  dense  spikes;  stamens  over  34  in  long;  stami- 
nal  claws  long.  L.B.  C.  2:199.  —  This  species  belongs  to 
a  series  in  which  the  stamens  are  over  %  In.  long,  while 
In  the  other  <i  series  the  stamens  never  exceed  %  in. 

BB.  Margin  of  Irs.  not  reeurvtd. 

decussata,  R.  Br.  Tall  shrub,  sometimes  20  ft.  high: 
lva.  mostly  opposite,  often  decii*sute  on  the  sma  Her 
branches,  oblong-lanceolate  or  linear,  3-4J  lines  long, 
rigid:  fls.  rather  small,  pink;  when  in  oblong  or  almost 
globular  lateral  heads  or  spikes  are  usually  barren,  and 
fertile  when  in  oblong  or  cylindrical  interrupted  spikes 
forming  the  base  of  leafy  branches;  stamens  not  above  3 
lines  long, very  shortly  united  in  bundle*  of  10-15;  calyx 
lobes  more  or  less  scarlous  and  deciduous  or  wearing  off 
when  in  frnit.  attached  by  the  broad  base,  more  or  less 
immersed  when  In  fruit  In  the  thickened  rachls.  B.M. 
2208.  L.B.C.  13:1208.  M.  B.  Coclston. 

MELANTHia*  (Greek,  black  floirrr;  from  the  darker 
color  which  the  persistent  perianth  ussumcs  on  fading). 
Liliilcrve.  Leafy  pereuniul  herbs  2-5  ft.  high,  with 
thick  rootstocks:  lvs.  linear  to  oblanceolate  or  oval:  fls. 
greenish,  white  or  cream -colored,  borne  in  a  large,  open 
terminal  panicle.  The  genus  is  nearest  to  Veratrum,  hut 
tho  sepals  of  tho  latter  are  not  clawed  as  they  arc  in  Me- 
lanthium.  Perianth  segments  usually  oblong  or  oblanceo- 
late. with  or  without  glands  at  the  top  of  the  claw.  Of  6 
species.  2  are  African.  I  Silierian  and  3  North  American, 
only  1  of  the  latter  being  In  the  trade. 

Virglnleum,  Linn.  Bvnch  Flower.  Stem  rather  slen- 
der, leafy:  lvs.  linear,  1  ft.  or  less  long:  panicles  6-18 
in.  lonir:  Hs.  0-10  lines  across;  double  gland  Ht  top  of 
claw.  July.  Marsh v  woodland*  and  raeudows  from  New 
England  to  Fla.  and  Minn,  to  Tex.  B.M.  985  (Helonias 
Virginica  I.  —  Int.  by  H.  P.  Kclsey  1691.  A  showy  and 
striking  plui-t. 

it.  jiinrrum  Is  advertised  by  Krelaec.  of  Haarlem,  but  its 
botanical  position  is  to  be  determinvd, 

MELA8PHABULA  (a  little  black  sphere;  referring 
to  the  bulblets  on  the  stem).  Iriddcect.  A  genus  of  one 
species  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  small,  rare  bul- 
bous plant  procurable  from  Dutch  bulb-growers.  It  be- 


longs to  the  Ixla  tribe,  In  which  the  flowers  are  spieatr. 
not  fugitive,  and  nevermore  than  1  to  a  spnlhc.  It  rc 
semblca  Ixia  in  having  a  regular  perianth  and  simplr 
style  branches,  but  belongs  to  a  different  group  of 
gencrn  In  which  the  stuiucus  are  one-sided  and  arrbe<i 
Baker  places  it  between  Croeosma  and  Triumia,  differ 
ing  from  them  in  having  a  small  perianth  without  atv 
tube  and  very  acuminate  segments.  Baker,  Iridcar.  18V:'. 
and  Flora  Cupeusis,  vol.  6.  For  culture,  aeo  Bulbs  aco 
Ixia. 

fframtnra,  Kcr.   Corra  globose,  X  In.  In  diam. :  steni 
very  slender,  I  ft.  or  more  long:  lvs.  about  C  in  a  2- 
ranked,  basal  rosette,  linear,  %-l  ft.  long:  spikes  few 
fld.,  panlcled:  fls.  yellowish  green,  veined  with  purplisi. 
black.         in.  across.  Spring.  B.M.  615. 


MELA8T0MA  (Greek  for  black  and  month  ;  allndiog 
to  the  color  left  in  the  mouth  when  the  berries  of  some 
species  are  eaten).  This  genus,  which  gives  name  to  the 
great  family  Melustomacew.  with  2,000  species,  i?  little 
known  in  cult.  It  is  not  tho  most  Important  genu*  of 
the  family,  either  horticulturally  or  in  number  of  »p*-cie*. 
Cognlaux,  the  latest  monographer  (  DC.  Monogr.  Ph&ller. 
7),  admit*  37  species.  The  larger  part  of  tuolastoroaceou* 
plants  are  of  tropical  America,  but  the  true  Melastomas 
are  natives  to  tropical  Asia,  Australia  and  Orranira. 
They  are  shrubs  or  randy  small  trees:  lvs.  opposite, 
petiolate,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  thick  and  entire,  stronjrly 
nerved  lengthwise,  often  handsomely  colored:  fls.  soli 
tnry  or  fascicled  on  the  ends  of  the  branches,  purple 
or  rose  (rarely  white),  large  and  showy;  calyx  mostly 
5-lobed;  petals  usually  5  and  often  unequal, 'ciliate  or. 
the  back;  stamens  10  as  a  rule,  very  strongly  unequal, 
part  of  them  being  short  and  small:  fr.  u  leathery  or 
fleshy  berry,  breaking  irregularly,  5-7-l«>culed  and  con 
taining  many  small  spiral  seeds.  For  culture,  se»- 
Mtdinilla.  Nearly  all  tropical  melastomaceous  plants 
require  a  high  temperature,  partial  shade  and  consider- 
able moisture.  Prop,  by  cuttings  of  firm  wood.  Adrcr 
tlced  in  S.  Calif. 

A.  Lrs.  strongly  S-nrrrcd. 
decerofidtna.  Roxhg.( M.  sangulntum,  D.  Don.  M.3fa! 
abdthricum,  Sims,  not  Linn.).  Three  to  4  ft.:  branch" 
subterete  and  hirsute:  lvs.  lanceolate  or  lance-oblong, 
long-acuminate,  the  nerves  (or  at  least  some  of  there, 
and  the  petioles  often  red :  fls.  1-3,  large,  nearly  or  quite 
2  in.  across,  the  pe  tals  mse-colored  and  refuse.  Java  U. 
China.  B.M.  529  und  2241. 

AA.  Lrs.  strongly  T-nentd. 
oandidnm,  D.  Don  ( .V.  Malitbdthricum,  B.R.  8:072.  not 
Linn. ).  Branches  4-angled,  the  youngerones  pubescent, 
as  also  the  petioles:  lvs,  ovate-acute,  setulose  abov^ . 
villoso  beneath:  fls.  3-7  In  a  cyme,  rose-colored  (some- 
times white  I), about  thesizeof  those  of  Jt.  dsrrmtuium 
calyx-lobes  shorter  than  the  tube.  China. 

Malabathricum,  Linn.  Differs  from  the  last  In  havim: 
the  culyx-lobes  about  equal  to  the  tube,  or  sometime 
even  longer:  lvs.  oblong  or  ovate-oblong,  acntn  or  sbon 
acuminate,  sparsely  setulose,  above  and  beneath  :  flv 
corymbose,  purple,  much  smaller  than  in  the  last  two. 
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K.  India  to  Austral. -Probably  the  Jf.  Malabathricum 
of  horticulturist*  is  one  of  the  abovo  species.  Not  known 


to  be  in  the  Amer.  trade. 


L.  H.  B. 


MfiLIA  (ancient  Greek  name),  ileti&eeet.  Trees, 
from  3d  to  40  feet  high:  Ivs.  deciduous,  doubly  pinnate 
an  a  rule,  the  Ifts.  acuminate,  glabrous:  fls.  in  graceful 
panicles;  sepals  3-5;  petals  r>  or  »i:  stamens  monadcl- 
phons,  10-12.  of  two  different  lengths:  ovary  with  sev- 
eral locules,  topped  with  a  single  style:  fr.  a  small,  in- 
dehiscent  drupe.   Species  2  or  3,  of  Asia  and  Australia. 

A.  Lrt.  mort  than  once  pinnate. 
AsMaraeh,  Linn.  This  Is  the  typical  species  as  intro- 
duced in  the  southern  states  early  iu  the  last  century. 
It  is  a  native  of  India  and  Persia,  hence  its  vsrious 
local  names,  as  Pride  ot  India,  Indian  Lilac,  Ch'ma- 
herry  tree,  etc.  It  has  become  naturalized  throughout 
the  South,  the  seeds  germinating  freely.  It  grows  with 
great  rapidity,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  desirable 
shade  trees,  both  from  the  bright  green  tint  of  the  foli- 
age, which  is  retained  until  late  in  the  autumn,  Biid  also 
from  the  fragrance  of  the  numerous,  lilac-colored  flow- 
ers, which  are  produced  during  April.  These  are  suc- 
ceeded by  an  abundant  crop  of  berries,  of  a  yellowish, 
translucent  color,  which  are  readily  eaten  by  cattle  and 
birds.  The  wood,  although  coarse,  is  very  durable.  The 
tree  can  withstand  a  low  temperature,  but  a  cold  of 
zero  will  injure  it.  Several  forms  have  been  found, 
a  white-flowering  and  one  with  flnely-cut  leaves,  with 
the  segments  of  the  Ifts.  cut  in  narrow  divisions.  These 
forms  are  not  constant,  the  seedlings  frequently  revert- 
ing to  the  typical  species,  luall  forms  of  M.  Attdarach, 
the  lvs.  are  2-  or  3-pinnntc,  the  ultimate  Ifts.  ovate  or 


lanceolate,  and  varying  from  serrate  to  very  nearly  en- 
tire. B.M.10C6. 


Var.  umbraculi!6rml»,  Hort.  Texas  Cmbrklla  Trbk. 
Pig.  1387.  The  first  tree  that  came  to  notice  waa  found 


:  .*,>!<-*' 
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near  the  battle-field  of  San  Jacinto,  Texas,  but  with  no 
record  of  Its  introduction  there.  If  the  flowers  are  not 
cross-pollinated  with  the  common  sort,  the  percentage 
of  seedlings  which  reproduce  the  exact  umbrella  shape 


seldom  varies;  hence  it  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a 
distinct  species.  The  Ifts.  arc  less  broad  than  in  U. 
Ascdarach,  aud  the  branches  erect,  and,  in  a  manner, 
radiating  from  the  trunk,  the  drooping  foliage  giving 
the  tree  the  apiwarance  of  a  gigantic  umbrella.  Mn.  8, 
p.  73. 

aa.  Leaves  once  pinnate. 

Atadlrachta.  Linn.  (Jf.  Japdniea,  IIa«sk.).  Large 
tree,  sometimes  50  ft.:  lvs.  broad,  with  B-13  lance- 
acuiuiuato,  oblique,  more  or  less  serrate  Ifts. :  fls.  white, 
fragrant:  foliage  crowded  near  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
India.  — Not  hardy  in  the  Middle  South. 

M.  ftoribiinda,  Carr.  (R.H.  1872:470)  is  probably  a  form  of 
M-  Axedarach.  It  Is  more  tireeccious  and  very  tioriferous.— 
it.  wmptrtiren:  Sw.  Prom  Jamaica.  A  low -growing  tree 
with  leave,  deeply  incised.  Flowers  in  axillary  panlclea,  small, 
light  lilac,  fragrant,  in  constant  succession.  A  greenhouse 
species.  Probably  only  a  form  of  Jf .  Aztdaraeh.  U.R.  8:013. 

P.  J.  Bekokmans  and  L.  H.  B. 

MELJANTHU8  [met,  honey,  and  anthot,  flower). 
tiapindaeea>.  Alxiut  0  species  of  evergreen  shrubs, 
natives  of  South  Africa.  Can  be  grown  out-of-doors  in 
S.  Calif.  Poliage  has  a  disagreeable  odor  when  bruised : 
lvs.  alternate,  stipulate,  odd-pinnate ;  Ifts.  unequal- 
sided,  toothed:  fls.  in  axillary  anil  terminal  racemes, 
accreting  honey  plentifully;  calyx  laterally  compressed, 
with  or  without  a  sac-like  protuberance  at  the  base,  and 
a  nectar-bearing  gland  within ;  petals  5,  the  anterior  ono 
abortive;  stamens  4.  didynainous.  M.  Himalaya  nut  Is 
Jf.  major,  which  has  been  introduced  Into  S.  Asia. 

a.  Calyx  gibbous  at  bate. 
major,  Linn.  Stem  flexuous,  glabrous,  sometimes  10 
ft.  or  more  in  height,  with  a  widely  creeping  root:  Ivs. 
gray,  a  foot  or  more  long,  the  upper  ones  smaller;  stip- 
nles  grown  together  into  one  large,  Ititra-axillary  piece, 
attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  petiole;  Ifts.  9-11.  3-4 
in.  long,  2  in.  wide:  racemes  densely-fld.,  1  ft.  or  mora 
In  length-  bracts  ovate, acuminate:  fls.  red-brown,  1  in. 
U.ni;:  .  :i|>sule  papery,  4-lobed  at  the,  apex,  1-1 H  In. 
l.-iiu-r  s.«  ls  2  in  each  cell,  black  and  shining.  Cape. 
U.K.  I  tj.  R.H.  1807,  p.  131. 

aa.  Calyx  not  connpieuously  gibbons  at  base. 
minor.  Linn.  Lvs.  in.  long;  stipules  2,  subulate, 
lnttrul,  free;  Ifts.  1S-2  In.  long,  0-10  lines  wide:  ra- 
ci  iik's  0-12  in.  long,  aubterminal :  fls.  dull  red:  capsule 
Ohio*,'  iit  each  end,  scarcely  4-lobed,  8  lines  long.  Cape. 
N..t  Ii.M.301,  which  is  J/,  comosus. 

M.  B.  Covlstoh. 

MELIC6CCA  (Greek.  Aoncy  fterrw;  referring  to  tho 
taste  of  the  fruit  |.    Sapindarrtr.  Two  or  3  species  of 
tropical  fruit  trees,  natives  of  Guiana  and  Trinidad. 
Tin:  S  punish  Lime,  Jf.  bijuga,  is  cult,  in  S.  Pla.  and 
S.  <  atif.    Its  fruits  are  about  the  site  and  shape  of 
plum*,  green  or  yellow,  and  have  a  pleasant,  grape-like 
tlnVijr.    The  large  see<ls  are  sometimes  roasted  like 
>  Uotnuts.  The  tree  grows  slowly,  attaining  20-60  ft., 
and  bears  freely.    It  can  be  fruited  in  the 
North  under  gins*.  Generic  characters:  Ivs. 
abruptly  pinnate:  racemes  divided:  calyr  4- 
parted;  segments  imbricated:  petals  4;  ata- 
tuetis  8;  disk  complete:  stigma  peltate,  sub- 
sessile:  ovary  2-celled:  berry  1-2  seeded. 

blj&g*.  Linn.  Spanish  LtMK  or  Otwitp. 
Pie.  13*8.  Lfta.  in  2  pairs,  elliptical  or  ellip- 
tic-lanceolate, entire,  glabrous:  fls. whitish,  in^ 
terminal  racemes.  Naturalized  in  the  West 
Indies.  Rears  several  degrees  of  frost.  Tho 
foliage  is  distinct,  the  compound  Ivs.  with 
winged  petioles  resembling  those  of  Sapindu* 
taponaria,  the  West  Indian  Soap-berry. 

MELIL0TU8  (Greek  for  honey  Mu*\.  />- 
j7NMi N'i«<r.  Swrp.t  Ciaivkr.  Perhaps  a  dozen 
species  of  annual  or  biennial  tall-growing, 
sweet xmelling  herbs,  widely  distributed  Id 
temperate  and  subtropical  regions.  Lvs.  pinnately  3- 
foliolate,  the  Ifts.  toothed  ami  mostly  narrow:  fls.  small, 
white  or  yellow,  in  slender,  long-stalked,  axillary  ra- 
cemes; calyx  teeth  short  and  nearly  equal;  standard 
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oblong  or  oblnng-ohorate;  keel  obtuse:  fr.  a  small, 
few-seeded,  Dot  twisted,  but  more  or  less  reticulated 
flntttsh  pod.  Two  specie*,  M.  olhcinalis,  Ijitn.  (yellow- 
fid.),  and  M.  Alba,  Dusv.  (white  Md.).  have  become 
weeds  along  roadsides  and  ill  waste  places. 

The  latter.  .V.  altra,  is  the  commoner.  It  I*  an  erect 
herb,  often  hlirher  than  a  man,  flowering  abundantly  in 
■spring  and  earl)-  summer.  It  Is  biennial.  It  in  said  to 
prefer  soil*  rich  in  lime,  and  it  thriven  on  poor  and  dry 
noils.  I'nder  the  name  of  Bokhara  clover  ami  sweet 
clover,  It  is  grown  somewhat  as  n  forage,  plunt.  Cattle 
come  to  like  it  for  grazing,  particularly  if  turned  onto 
It  early  in  the  season,  before  other  herbage  It  attractive. 
It  may  also  bo  cut  for  hay,  particularly  the  second 
year.  About  10  lbs.  of  seed  "is  required  per  acre.  It  is 
au  excellent  bee  plant.  l,  it.  b. 

MELISSA  (Greek,  btt:  because  the  bees  are  fond  of 
Ilaliu).  Labiattr.  About  8  *|>ccic*  of  iiardy  perennial 
lierbs  from  Europe  and  western  Asia.  Jf.  ntficinnti*  is 
Halm  (which  see),  a  Rweet  herb,  with  white  or  pale 
yellow  fls.  A  variegated  form  is  cult,  for  ornament. 
It  has  silvery  white  markings.  .V.  Putavina.  Benth.= 
Calaminlhn  Patarina,  Hort.  This  has  light  purple  fls., 
mid  may  be  told  from  ('.  grrtmliflorn  and  officinalis  by 
thecnlyx  being  bulgrd  or  gibbous  at  the  base.  Melissa* 
have  dentate  Ivs.:  whorls  few-fid.,  lax,  axillary,  secund: 
fls.  white  or  yellowish;  corolla  tube  recurvcd-asccnding 
below  the  middle. 

MELOCACTUS  (aic'oM-rftrfMji.  referring  to  the  shape 
of  the  plant-body).  Cucliicm.  Stems  globose  or  ovoid, 
with  vertical  ribs,  crowned  at  maturity  with  a"oopha- 
liura"— a  prolongation  of  the  axis  densely  covered  with 
small  tubercles,  imbedded  in  wool  and  bearing  in  their 
axils  small  flowers  and  berries.  The  plant  has  the  ap- 
pearanceof  an  Ecbtnopsls  surmounted  l>y  a  Mammlllaria. 


1339.  Melocactus  communis  (<  1-5). 


communis,  Link  &  Otto,  r'iir.  i:i89.  Rib*  10-20.  acnte: 
areola?  nearly  1  in.  apart:  radial  spines  8-11.  straight  or 
curved,  subulate;  central*  l-l:  eeplialiiitn  at  first  low, 
lu-iuisph-rical,  beeomitig  cylindrical  in  lime,  renoliltig  n 
height  »f  8  in.;  the  den«e  wool  of  the  cephaiium  is 
pierced  bv  many  red  or  brown  brl«lles:  lis.  red,  slender: 
fr.  in.  long,  crowned  bv  the  persistent  remains  of  the 
Mower,  red.  West  Indian' islands.  Called  there  "Turk"* 
Head."  H.M.  30-JO.  Kathakini:  Bkandeoee. 


MRNISCIIM 

MEL0H.  See  Mutkmtlon.  and  Watermelon ;  also 
Cif ru/Ju*  and  Cucnmi*.  M.  Papaw.  See  tTarica  ,'*apaya. 
M.  8hrab.  See  Solatium  muricatum.  Chinese  Preset-r- 
ing Melon  is  Senincata. 

MELf>THRIA  (probably  a  name  for  a  bryonylike 
plant;  melon  is  Greek  for  apple,  which  may  refer  to  the 
shape  of  the  fruit).  Vucurbiliieta.  About  54  species  of 
slender  herbaceous  vines,  climbing  or  trailing,  annual 
or  perennial,  with  small  yellow  or  white  fls.,  found  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world.  Three  kinds  are  known  to 
the  trade  as  .V.  tcabra,  ifukia  rcabrtlla  and  Pilogf*' 
irtiuen,  the  last  being  perhaps  the  best.  These  three 
are  slender,  but  rapid-growing,  half-hardy,  annual 
climbers,  which  may  be  grown  indoors  in  winter,  but 
preferably  outdoors  in  summer  for  covering  unsightly 
objects.  They  are  presumably  more  attractive  in  fruit 
than  in  dower. 

The  latest  monographer,  Cognlanx  In  DC.  Mon.  Phan. 
Vol.  3,  1881,  makes  three  sections  of  the  genus.  31. 
tcabra  belongs  to  the  first,  H.  punctata  to  the  second 
and  M.  Madtrntpatana  to  the  third.  St.  punctata  has 
sensitive  tendrils. 

Section  I.  EiukijOTHRia.  Fls.  usually  monoecious, 
males  mostly  racemose  ;  anthers  subeesslle:  fr.  mostly 
with  long  and  slender  peduncles:  seeds  usually  nut 
margined. 

Section  II.  Soleka.  Fls.  mostly  dbrelous,  males 
corymbose;  anthers  borne  on  rather  Ion*  filaments,  the 
connective  not  produced:  fr.  mostly  short  pedunclcd  : 
seeds  mostly  margined. 

Section  III.  MfKIA.  Fls.  monoecious,  males  clus- 
tered; anthers  subsessile,  the  connective  apiculate:  fr. 
subsessile:  seeds  margined,  usually  pitted. 

scabra,  Xaud.  Lvs.  rigid,  entire  or  acutely  5-lobrd  ; 
tendrils  unbranched:  anthers  roundish,  with  a  wide  con- 
nective, the  cells  straight,  not  plicate:  fr.  ovoid  or  ov.jid- 
oblong,  obtuse,  :t  celled,  rather  large  (I  In.  long.  S  in. 
thick  I.  with  broad  parallel  stripes  of  white  and  green. 
Mexico. 

punctata,  Cogn.  {Piidgune  Mudvix,  Schrad.).  Lvs. 
membranous,  cordate,  angled  or  slightly  3-5-lotx-d. 
white-spotted  above,  pilose,  short  hairy  or  scabrous  be- 
low, margin  remotely  denticulate  :  fr.  brown,  lightly 
pitted,  about  3  linos  thick  :  seeds  small,  about  2  line* 
long,  strongly  Compressed.  S.  Africa.  —  Int.  1890  by 
Henderson  &  Co.  as  the  Oak  leaved  CliintK-r.  Mtlothna 
punctata  is  a  beautiful  climbing  herbaceous  perennial, 
bet'er  known  as  Pilnayne  suaei's,  and  sometimes  called 
Zthnttia  urtrn-is.  Even  when  protected,  it  is  too  tender 
to  stand  the  northern  winters.  It  blooms  in  clusters; 
fls.  small,  white  and  star-shape,  with  a  strone  mu«k  fra- 
grance: lvs.  green,  small  and  glossy.  Being  a  very 
rapid  grower,  it  is  desirable  for  covering  verandas  or 
for  house  culture.  It  n  ill  do  well  in  any  part  of  a  living 
room  where  it  has  light.  It  will  grow  as  much  as  10 
feet  high  in  one  summer  by  having  a  lilieral  supply  of 
water  every  day  and  liquid  manure  once  a  week.  After 
growing  outdoors  It  can  be  cut  down  to  6  inches,  potted 
and  taken  into  the  house  for  the  winter.  In  the  spring 
it  can  be  cut  back,  o^'sin  planted  out  and  it  will  dowrll. 
The  riH>ts  can  almost  be  called  t ulwrous.  und  can  be 
kept  dormant  during  the  winter,  the  same  as  Dahlias, 
buried  in  sand  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  free  from  frost. 
Kapidly  iucreased  by  cuttings. 

Madenupatana.  Cogn.  (ifukia  tcabrflla.  Am.).  I.v». 
scabrous  or  short-hairy  beneath  :  fr.  small,  globo«e  : 
seeds  pitted.  Trop.  Asiaand  Afr.  — "  Fruits  reddish  »bm 
ripe."  J.  X.  Thorburn  .1  Co.  Vu -*  and  W.  M. 

MENlSCIUM  (Greek,  a  crcnecnt ;  referring  to  the 
shape  of  the  sori).  Polupodiaeta*.  A  small  genus  "f 
nboiit  10  tropical  species,  with  simple  or  pinnate  lvs.  and 
the  main  veins  united  by  successive  transverse  arcbi  s. 
ou  which  the  naked  sort  are  bo  rue. 

retienlatttm,  Rwx.  Stalks  1-3  ft.  long,  stoot:  Its.  2-4  ft. 
lonif.  1  ft.  or  more  wide,  pinnate;  pinna*  1-4  in.  wide, 
with  an  acuminate  apex,  naked  or  sliebtly  pubescent; 
main  veins  l-l  S  lines  apart,  with  8-12  transverse  arches. 
Mexico  and  W.  Indies  to  Braxil.      L  jj  UstunnrrjOD. 
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(Greek,  moomecd).  ifmitptrmd- 
teir.  Moossttu.  As  conceived  by  the  early  botauists, 
Menispennum  contained  many  species  which  are-  now 
referred  to  Cocculus,  Abuta,  Cissaropelos,  Tinospora, 
Anamlrta  and  other  genera.  The  genu*  is  now  considered 
to  be  bltypie,  one  species  occurring  in  N.  Aroericaand  tho 
other  in  Siberia,  China  and  Japan.  Mood  seed*  are  twin- 
ing woody  vines,  with  alternate  long-petloled  Ivs.,  which 


UtO.  Leaf  oi  Meniapcrmum  Canadense  (X  %). 

are  pel  tad-  near  the  margin,  and  axillary  or  «u|>er  axil- 
lary panicleH  or  cymes  of  small  diu?cious  Hs. :  fr.  a  com- 
pressed berry-like  drupe,  containing  a  flattened  cresceut- 
shaped  or  curved  stone  (whence  the  name  Moonsced): 
stamens  9-24,  with  4-loculed  anthers  in  the  staminato 
lis.,  0  and  sterile  in  the  pistillate  Ms.;  pistils  'J— I,  with 
broad  stigmas;  sepals  i-H.  In  2  «erie* ;  petals (i-H,  shorter 
than  the  sepal*,  both  the  Mooii»ccd*  are  neat  and  inter- 
esting vines,  and  are  hardy  in  the  northern  states  and 
Ontario.  1'ntpagated  readily  by  seeds  ;  or  plants  of 
M.  VanadrHxe  may  be  dug  from  the  wild.  Cuttings  of 
ripened  wood  may  also  be  used. 

Canidense.  Linn.  Commom  Moojtskto.  Fig.  1390. 
Stems  sleuder  and  terete,  tloeeulent -pubescent  when 
young,  but  becoming  glabrous,  twining  10  ft.  or  more 
high  :  Ivs.  round-ovate  to  ovate-cordate,  sometimes 
entire,  but  usually  augulate-lobed.  tho  long  petiole  at- 
tached just  inside,  the  margin  ;  lis.  green- 
ish white,  in  loose,  struggling  panicles,  the 
sepals  and  petals  usually  l>,  the  stamens  in 
the  terminal  fls.  17-20  and  in  the  lateral 
i  llorl.':  fr.  bl  oish  black,  i4  Sn.indiam.. 

11  grapes.     Kich  soil*  in 


described,  and  the  synonymy  is  extensive.  Abont  30 
specks  aro  now  reroguixed,  all  native  in  the  north  tem- 
perate zone,  12  being  native  or  naturalised  in  North 
America.  Six  species  are  cultivated  more  or  less  for 
tho  production  of  aromatic  easential  oil,  which  is  found 
In  nil  parts  of  the  herb,  and  especially  lu  minute  globules 
on  the  surface  of  the  leaves  and  calyx. 

Peppermint,  the  most  important  economic  species  of 
Mint,  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  plants 
in  the  production  of  essential  oils.  It  was  originally 
niUivo  in  llreiit  Britain  and  possibly  in  continental 
Kurope,  but  is  now  widely  naturalized,  growing  in  many 
places  on  both  continents  like  a  native  plant.  There  is 
no  record  of  it  in  America  previous  to  its  introduction 
to  Connecticut  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Prom  there  it  was  taken  to  western  New  York 
and  to  the  W  stern  Reserve  in  Ohio,  and  in  1833  "  roots  " 
were  taken  from  Ohio  to  Pigeon  Prairie,  in  Michigan, 
where  the  industry  has  grown  to  larger  proportions  than 
anywhere  else.  Peppermint  Is  now  cultivated  commer- 
cially in  southwestern  Michigan  and  adjacent  parts  of 
northern  Indiana,  Wayne  county.  New  York,  and  in 
Mitcham,  Surrey  and  Lincolnshire,  England,  and  in 
Saxony. 

Peppermint  plants  may  bo  grown  on  any  land  that 
will  produce  good  crops'  of  corn,  but  lt«  cultivation  is 
most  profitable  on  muck  soils  of  reclaimed  swamps.  It 
is  an  exhaustive  crop,  and  on  upland  is  rarely  included 
in  the  rotation  more  often  than  once  in  Ave  years.  On 
deep,  rich  muck  soils  it  is  often  grown  consecutively 
0  years  or  more  with  no  apparent  diminution  in  yield*. 
Peppermint  is  propagated  by  pieces  of  running  root- 
stocks,  commonly  called  "roots."  These  are  planted, 
as  early  in  spring  as  the  ground  can  be  prepared,  in 
furrows  30  inches  apart.  On  upland  two  or  three  crops 
are  usually  grown  from  one  setting  of  the  "roots,"  but  in 
tho  swamp  hinds  the  runners  are  plowed  under  after 
harvest,  continuing  the  crop  indefinitely.  Clean  culti- 
vation is  required  l>etween  the  rows,  and  often  it  is 
necessary  to  hoe  the  plants  or  pull  weeds  by  hand,  espe- 
cially on  laud  that  has  not  been  well  prepared,  r'lrc- 
weed,  horseweed,  ragweed  and  other  species  with  hitter 
or  aromatic  properties  aro  very  injurious  to  the  oil  if  cut 
and  distilled  with  the  peppermint. 

The  crop  is  cut  either  with  scythe  or  mowing  machine 
in  August  or  early  September,  when  the  earliest  flowers 
are  developed  and  before  the  leaves  have  fallen.  In 
long,  favorable  seasons  a  second  crop  is  sometimes  har- 
vested early  in  November.  After  cutting,  the  plants 
are  cured  like  hay,  then  raked  into  windrows  and  taken 
to  the  stills,  where  the  oil  is  extracted  by  distillation 


thicket*  and  lowland*.  Ouebec  to  Manitoba 
and  south  to  Ua.  B.M.  I'JIO. 

Dlurlcwn.  DC.  In  habit  much  like  the 
above:  Ivs.  smnller.  deeper  irrecn,  cordate 
and  angular:  tls.  in  cyme*,  yellowish,  the  ter- 
minal ones  with  f>  sepal*.  It  or  10  petals  and 
about  20  stamens,  the  lateral  ones  with  4 
«epals,  6  petals  and  about  12  stamens.  East- 
ern Asia.  — Variable.  Barely  planted  in  this 
country.  t,.  IT.  B 

MftNTHA  (from  the  Orcck  name  of  the 
nymph  Minthei.  Isihi.H.t.  The  term  Mint, 

often  applied  to  various  *peel  f  the  Ls- 

hlatr,  i*  nn>*t  frequently  used  to  de.igmite 
plants  of  the  genus  Mentha.  This  genus 
is  characterized  by  it*  square  stem*  and  op- 
posite simple  leaves,  in  common  with  others 
of  the  order,  and  especially  by  its -aromatic 
fragrance,  it*  small  purple,  pink  or  white 
flowers,  with  regular  calyx,  slightly  irregu- 
lar corolla  and  four  anther-bearing  stamen*,  crowded  in 
lillary  whorls  and  tho  whorls  often  In  terminal  spikes, 
of  the  species  hybridise  freely,  producing  in 


.  L  _ 

U91.  A  Mint  Still. 


tig  forms  which  inako  the  limita- 
tion of  certain  species  difficult.   Many  forma  have 


with  steam.  A  "Mint  stilt"  (Fig.  I3U1)  usually  consist* 
of  two  retort*  fused  alternately),  wooden  or  galvanised 
iron  tubs  about  7  ft.  deep  and  0  ft.  in  dlam.  at  the  top, 
each  with  a  perforate*!  false  bottom  and  a  tight-fitting, 
removable  cover,  a  condenser  of  nearly  200  ft.  of  block 
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tin  pipe  Immtrai'd  In  tank*  of  cold  water,  or  more  fre- 
quently arranged  in  perpendicular  tier*  over  which  cold 
water  runs,  a  boiler  to  furnish  steam  and  a  receiver  or 
tin  can  with  compartment*  in  which  the  oil  separates  l>y 
gravity.  The  yield  of  oil  varies  from  10  to  tW  pounds 
per  acre,  averaging  about  2o  pound-*  for  Black  Mint,  tho 
variety  now  generally  grown.  Three  kinds  of  pepper- 
mint are  recognized  :  (1)  American  Mint,  "State  Mint" 
of  Now  York  (J/,  piperita  >,  long  cultivated  in  this 
country  and  occasionally  naturalized  ;  (2)  Black  Mint, 
or  Black  Mitchain  (M.  piperita,  var.  ru  Iga  ris ),  a  more 
productive  variety  introduced  from  England  about  1S-B9, 
and  (3)  White  Mint,  or  White  Mitchnm  (J/,  pipe- 
rita, var.  officinalis},  less  productive,  and  too  ten- 
der for  profitable  cultivation,  but  yielding  a  very 
superior  grade  of  oil.  Heppermint  oil  is  used  in 
confectionery,  very  extensively  in  medicines,  and 
for  the  production  of  menthol,  or  more  properly 
pipmeiitlnil.  I'ipmenthol  differs  in  physical  pro- 
perties from  menthol  derived  from  Japanese  Mint. 

Japanese  Mint,  .V.  ai  cm.iii,  var.  pipera- rent ,  is 
cult,  in  northern  Japan,  chiefly  on  the  island  of 
Hondo  ;  not  known  iu  the  wild  state.  It  has  been 
introduced  experimentally  in  cult,  in  England  and 
the  United  State*,  but  has  not  been  cult,  ronuiicr- 
ciallv  in  these  countries.  Its  oil  is  inferior  iu  qual- 
ity to  that  of  Mentha  piperita,  but  it  contains  ft 
higher  percentage  of  cryst  illirniilc  menthol,  of 
which  it  was  the  original  source  mid  for  the  pro- 
duction of  which  it  is  largely  used.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  rootstoi-ks  carefully  transplanted  and  cul- 
tivated by  hand  labor.  Two  crops,  rarely  three,  are 
obtained  in  a  season,  ami  by  abundant  fertilizing 
and  intensive  culture  large  yields  are  obtained.  It 
is  usually  continued  lliree  years  from  one  planting, 
and  then'  a  rotatiou  of  other  crops  follow  for  from 
three  to  six  years.  Three  horticultural  varieties 
are  recognized,  being  distinguished  chiefly  by 
form  of  leaf  and  color  of  stem.  The  va- 
riety known  as  "Akakuki,"  with  reddish 
purple  stem  and  broad,  obtuse  leaves,  is 
regarded  km  ltest. 

Spearmint  is  cultivated  on  peppermint 
farms  for  the  production  of  oil.  Tho 
plants  are  propagated  and  cultivated 
similar  to  peppermint  and  di«tilled  In 
the  same  stills.  The  oil,  for  which  there 
is  a  smaller  demand  than  for  pepper- 
mint oil,  is  used  chiefly  iu  medicine  and 
to  some  extent  ns  a  flavoring  ingred- 
ient in  drinks.  Spearmint  is  cultivated 
in  the  vicinity  of  many  large  cities  to 
supply  saloons,  where  freshly  cut  sprigs 
of  the  plant  are  used  in  making  the  se- 
ductive anil  intoxicating  drink  known  as 
"Mint  julep."  The  plant  is  more  widely 
known  as  an  ingredient  in  "Mint  sauce." 
the  familiar  accompaniment  of  spring 
lamb  and  green  peas.  To  supply  this  de- 
mand it  is  often  cultivated  in  the 
kitchen  garden.  It  is  easily  propa- 
gated by  the  perennial  root  storks,  ami 
persists  year  after  year  with  little  care,  thriving  in 
nearly  all  kinds  of  soil,  providing  it  does  not  becotnu 
too  dry. 

The  Pennyroyal  of  the  Old  World  is  Mentha  Pulegium. 

*.    W1,orls  of  tin.  in  terminal  spikes  or  some  in  the 
upper  asih. 
B.   Spikes  thiek  :  Ivs.  petioled. 
I".   Acs.  la  >\ei  olatc,  acute. 

piperita.  Linn.  Pki'Pi-.kmint.  Perennial,  by  runners 
and  rootstocks:  stems  erect  or  ascending.  I--'  ft.  high, 
branrhed,  glabrous:  Ivs.  lanceolate,  acute,  sharply  spr- 
rate.  l-.'t  in.  long,  glabrous  or  pubescent  on  the  veins  be- 
neath, punctate,  with  minute  oil  globules:  fls.  in  thick, 
terminal  spikes,  l-;t  in.  long  in  fruit,  the  central  spike 
finally  exceeded  by  the  lateral  ones;  calyx  glabrous  be- 
low, its  sharp  teeth  usually  clliate;  corolla  purple, 
rarely  white,  glabrous.  Introduced  in  cultivation  from 
Kngland  ami  occasionally  naturalized  In  moist  ground 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Known  as  "American 
Miut"  or  "State  Mint,"  in  New  York. 


Var.  ofticinalii.  Sole.  White  Mint.  Slender.  1-2  ft. 
high:  Ivs.  1-2  in.  long:  stems  and  foliage  light-colored. 
Not  known  in  wild  state;  long  cult,  in  Rug.  and  spar- 
ingly Introduced  into  cult,  in  America. 

Var.  vulgnrii.  Sole.  Black  Mist.  Rafher  stout.  2-3 
ft.  high:  lv*.  2-3%  in.  long:  stems  usually  purple  and 
foliage  dark-colored.  Native  iu  Kngland.  Cult,  tn  re 
cent  years  in  Kngland,  Sazouy  and  America. 

cc.  Lis.  orate  or  snbeordate. 
citrata,  Ehrh.  Reroamot  Mint.  Perennial,  by  leafy 
Ions,  glabrous  throughout:  stem  decumbent,  1-2  ft. 
long,  branched:  Ivs.  thin,  broadly  ovate  and  ob- 
tuse or  the  uppermost  lanceolate  and  acute:  6*.  in 
the  uppermost  axils  ami  in  short,  dense,  terminal 
spikes;  calyx  glabrous,  with  subulate  teeth;  co- 
rolla glabrous.  Sparingly  naturalized  from  Eu- 
rope, in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Florida  and  Ohio. 
-The  fragrant,  lemon  scented  oil  Is  distilled  fur 
use  in  making  perfumes. 

BB.   Spikes  slender,  interrupted :  lr$.  sessile 
or  neurit/  so. 
C.  Plant  glattrous:  Ivs.  lanceolate. 

•picata.  Linn.  I  .V.  riridis.  Linn.).  Spearmint. 
Fig.  1392.  Perennial,  by  leafy  stolons:  stem  erect, 
with  ascending  branches  1-2  ft.  high:  Its.  lanceo- 
late, shandy  serrate,  2)4  in.  or  less  in  length: 
whorls  of  lis.  in  narrow,  interrupted  spikes  2-4  in. 
long,  the  central  spike  exceeding  the  lateral  ones; 
calyx  teeth  hirsute  or  glahrate.  Widely  naturalized 
about  old  gardens  throughout  the  older  settled  por 
tlons  of  the  I'nited  States;  native  in  Europe  and 
Asia. 

cc.  Plant  pubescent:  Irs.  elliptic  or  ovate -oblon.j 
rotundilolia,  Hnds.  RorNn-t.EAvrp  Mint.  Peren- 
nial, by  leafy  stolons,  pubescent  throughout,  sotm- - 
what  viscid:  stems  slender,  erect  or 
ascending,  simple  or  branched.  2>i_;a) 
in.  high  :  Ivs.  subrordate  at  t»»se, 
mostly  obtuse,  rreiiate-sorratc.  1-2 
in.  long  and  about  two  thirds  a.s  wide, 
reticulated  beneath:  fls.  in  dense  or 
interrupted  spikes  2-4  in.  long;  calyx 
pubescent;  corolla  pnberulent.  Nat- 
uralized in  moist  waste 
Maine  to  New  Mexico.  —  ! 
used  as  a  substitute  for 
or  spearmint. 

aa.   Whorls  of  fls.  all  axillary. 
B.   Plants  usualhj  decumbent:  tit. 
nearly  sessile. 

Linn.  American  Wild 
Perennial,  by  runners  and 
stem  usually  pube-ccnt. 
with  spreading  hairs,  erect  or  aseen- 
ing,  simple  or  branched.  6-30  in. 
high  :  lv  <.  ovate  oblong  or  lanceolate, 
glabrous  or  nearly  so.  2-3  in.  long, 
slender-petioled,  the  petioles  often 
exceeding  the  nearly  sessile  whorls  of  light  purple  fl*  : 
calyx  pubescent.  In  wet  soil  or  in  water  at  the  mar- 
gins of  streams.  New  Brunswick  to  British  Columbia 
and  southward  to  Virginia  and  New  Mexico.  It  i«  » 
common  plant.  — Often  called  peppermint,  for  which  it 
is  frequently  mistaken  and  for  *hich  it  is  sometimes 
used  ns  a  substitute.  It  Is  variable  in  habit  and  also  in 
the  character  of  its  oil. 

BB.  Plants  somarhat  rigidly  erect:  fls.  distinctly 
ped ice  lied. 

•rrenala,  var.  plperisceni,  Malinvand.  Japave«« 
Mint.  Perennial,  by  running  rootstocks,  pnberulent  or 
finely  pubescent  throughout:  stems  erect,  with  numer 
ous  branches.  2-3  ft.  high:  Ivs.  lanceolate  and  acute  te 
broadly  oldong  and  obtuse,  narrowed  at  the  Wm 
l'i-31,  in.  long,  sharply  serrate,  with  low  teeth:  fls.  in 
rather  loose,  axillary  whorls,  in  distinctly  pedicellate 
umbels,  usually  shorter  than  the  slender  petioles;  cal'i 
pubescent,  its  subulate  teeth  about  half  a*  long  as  the 
■  5;  corolla  puberulent.  Lrsrtft  „.  Dkwxx 


1 391.  Mentha  spicata— Spearmint. 
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MENTZELIA  (Mentzel,  an  early  fiormsn  botanist!. 
I.oa.n\e«*.  About  50  specie*  of  erect,  sometimes  woody 
herbs.  1-5  ft.  high,  many  natives  of  North  America.  Lvs . 
alternate,  mostly  coarsely  toothed  or  pinnatiml:  fls.  noli  - 
tary  or  in  cymes,  white,  yellowish,  yellow  or  red ;  petal* 
.1  or  10,  regularly  spreading,  eonrulute  in  the  bud,  de- 
ciduous ;  stamens  indefinite,  rarely  few,  Inserted  with 
the  petals  on  the  throat  of  the  calyx:  seeds  Hat. 
They  thrive  in  sunny,  moist  or  dry  situations 
sheltered  from  strong  winds,  it.  Ijindleyi,  from 
Calif.,  is  common  in  eastern  gardens,  where  it  is 
known  its  Bartonia  a  urea;  the  other  species  are 
offered  by  western  dealers,  but  are  not  generally 
in  cult.  They  flower  in  summer.  Although  SI. 
f.indlcyi  has  long  been  a  rather  common  plant  in 
cultivation,  it  is  little  known  in  the  wild,  being 
probably  a  native  of  central  Calif.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  as 
they  do  not  bear  transplanting. 

A.   Color  of  fls.  yellow. 
B.  Fit.  optnimj  in  bright  lunMhine. 
C.  Petals  1  in.  long. 

Lindlcyi,  Torr.  &  Gray  (Hartbnia  aurea, 
Lindl.l.  Fig.  1393.  Annual:  stem  1-3  ft.  high, 
bram-lit-d  and  straggling:  I  vs.  2-3  In.  long:  tls. 
about  2S  in.  across,  bright  yellow,  very  fra- 
grant in  the  evening,  broctcd ;  petals  fi,  broadly 
obovate,  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  rounded  at  the 
apex  except  an  abrupt  short  point.  Probably  cen- 
tral Calif.  B.M.  3649.  B.R.  22:1831. 

CC.  Pctalt  S-2Vt  in.  long. 

lEvicaulis.  Torr.  &  Orav.  Biennial:  stem  2-3 
ft.  high:  Ivs.  2-8  in.  long:  lis.  yellow,  2", -3  in. 
across,  brnclleaa;  petals  lanceolate,  acuminate. 
Neb.  to  Calif.  1J.B.  2:450. 

BB.  Pis.  opening  towards  night. 

■Mm  Torr.  &.  Cray.   Biennial:  stem  somewhat 
slender,  1-5  ft. high:  Ivs.  1-3  in.  Ion'/:  fls.  creamy 
white,  1  !4-2'4  in.  across,  usually  braetless;  petals 
10.  Dakota  to  Kans.,  Colo,  and  Tex.  B.M.  5483  (as  But 
tonianuda).  B.B.2:45H. 

AX.   Color  of  fls.  pure  white. 

ornits,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Annual:  stem  2  ft.  and  more: 
Ivs.  2-6  in.  long:  lis.  5  in.  across,  o|>ciilng  towards  night, 
fragrant,  usually  brarted;  petals  10;  stamens  200-300. 
Dakota  and  Mont,  to  Tex.  IM  I.  1*78:4311.  B.M.  1 1-7  I  as 
Uartonia  decapetala '.  B.  B.  2 :  460. 

M.  B.  CorLsTox  and  W.  M. 

MENYARTHE8  (Creek,  men.  a  month,  and  anthoi, 
flower;  perhaps  because  it  flowers  for  nlnitit  n  month). 
(/entianaeetr.  BCCKMBAM.  A  genus  of  2  species  of 
small  perennial  bog  plants  with  creeping  rootstocks  and 
small,  5-lohcd  white  or  purplish  fls.  borne  in  late  spring. 
They  are  procurable  from  dealers  in  native  plants.  The 
genus  is  one  of  the  few  aquatic  groups  in  the  gentian 
family.  It  is  allied  to  l.imnanthemum,  but  the  fls.  of 
the  latter  are  not  bearded  or  crested  on  the  face  as  they 
are  in  Mciiyanthcs.  Lrs.  all  alternate,  stalked:  corolla 
somewhat  funnel- or  bell-shaped;  stamens  Inserted  on 
the  tube  of  the  corolla;  bypogyuous  glands  5:  style  long. 

trifoUaU.  I.inn.  Ri'ckbcak.  About  9-1R  In.  high: 
Ifts.  3,  oval  or  oblong-obovate.  1—1  Si  in.  long:  raceme 
atKiut  12-fld.  Bogs,  north  temperate  regions.  B.H.2:<°>22. 
V.  2:l'J»and  3:208.— Tbfl  Ivs.  are  said  to  be  u«ed  In  tier- 
many  as  a  substitute  for  hops  in  beer-making.  A  very 
interesting  bog  plant. 

MERCURY.   Chenopodium  IlonusIJenriru*. 

MERENDERA  (from  quita  mrrienelas,  Spanish  name 
of  Colehinm  aulumnale;  some  of  these  plants  formerly 
considered  to  belong  to  Colchicum).  LiliAeea>.  About 
10  species  of  bulbous  plants,  mostly  natives  of  the  Medi 
terranean  region  and  Asia  Minor.  They  belong  to  the 
same  tribe  with  Colchicum  and  Bulbocodium.  but  Colchi- 
cum has  a  real  corolla  tube,  while  the  other  two  genera 
have  0  very  long-clawed  segments  which  are  merely  con- 


nivent,  forming  a  loose  tube  at  first  and  afterwards 
separating.  In  Merendera  there  are  3  styles  which  are 
distinct  from  the  base,  while  in  Bulbocodium  the  style 
is  3-cut  only  at  the  apex.  Merenderas  are  low,  stemless 
plants  with  tunicated  corms:  Ivs.  linear,  appearing  with 
the  tls. :  fls.  1-3.  appearing  In  spring  or  fall,  mostly  lilac- 
colored.  The  genus  is  divided  by  Baker  (Jour.'  Linn. 


1393.  McnUella  Lindlcyi  <>"-i). 

Soc.  17:438,  1880)  into  two  groups,  based  on  the  anthers. 
The  2  species  described  below  belong  to  the  group  with 
small,  oblong,  versatile  anthers,  winch  are  fastened  at 
the  middle  rather  than  the  base.  They  are  hardy  spring- 
blooming  plants  with  about  3  Ivs.,  and  fls.  1-1 1  In. 
across.  These  rare  plants  are  procurable  from  Dutch 
bulb-growers.  They  are  pretty,  small  lid.,  early-bloom- 
ing, hardy.  Iragile  plants  which  persist  well  under  good 
ganlen  cultivation. 

A.  Blade  of  petals  oblaneeolate,  obtuse. 
CauciUica,  Bleb.  The  3  outer  corolla  segments  appen- 
dagedoneaeh  side  at  the  junction  of  blade  n  ml  claw ;  uew 
corms  sessile.  Caucasus,  Persia.  B.M.  3090. 

aa.  Blade  of  petals  lanceolate,  acute. 

■obollfera,  Flsch.  A-  Mey.  Segments  not  appendaged: 
a  vi tv  small  new  cornt  produced  at  the  apex  of  a  shoot. 
Asia  Minor,  Persia. 

if.  Ruthenica  is  advertised  by  Van  Tulwrscn. 

J.  N.  CiEUARD  and  \V.  M. 

MERTEH8IA  (after  Mcrteti*.  a  Orrroan  botanist). 
Hot-rag  indent.  About  15  species  of  perennial  herbs, 
natives  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  the  most  popular 
of  which  is  .1/.  pulmunarioiilm,  belter  known  as  ,1/.  I'm- 
giniea,  Virginia  Cowslip,  Blue  Bells,  and  Virginia  I.ung- 
wcrt.  This  grows  1-2  ft.  high  and  bears  more  or  less 
drooping  clusters  of  blue  belle. I  tls.  in  March  to  May 
(see  Fig.  1394).  The  fls.  are  about  1  in.  long,  and  20  or 
more  in  a  terminal  group.  They  have  a  purple  tube  and 
blue  bell  of  distinct  *ha|>e.  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  Itelng 
|e«s  pronounced  than  in  the  other  species.  Mertensiaa 
are  allied  to  Pulmonaria,  but  the  lis.  have  no  bracts,  as 
In  Pulmonaria.  They  are  bntanirally  nearer  My  ostitis, 
which  contains  the  f<Irget-mc-iiot*.  Mertensias  are  gla- 
brous or  pilose  :  Ivs.  alternate,  often  having  pellucid 
dots  :  racemes  terminal  or  the  cymes  loose,  few- fid., 
1 -sided,  sometimes  panicled:  fls.  blue  or  purplish,  rarely 
white;  calyx 5-cut or5-partcd ;  lobes ."»;  stamens  fastened 
at  the  middle  of  the  tuba  or  higher. 


loor, 


MERTENSIA 


MESEMRRYAXTHEMUM 


The  common  Mertensla  is  ono  of  the  plants  that  should 
remain  undisturbed  for  yearn,  buU  hence  in  suited  to  the 
rockery.  I  in  leaves  die  down  noon  afler  flowering  timo. 
The  plant  should  have  a  sheltered  position,  full  sunshine 
and  rich,  loamy  soil,  it.  Sibiriea  in  considered  by  some 
even  more  desirable.  The  fls.  are  later,  H«rt»t  blue,  and 
not  as  distinctive  hi  form.   The  foliago  of  M.  Sibiriea 

lasts  through  the 
summer.  Mertcneia* 
may  he  prop,  by  need 
if  now n  as  noon  at 
ripe,  but  with  uncer- 
tainty by  division. 
Although  of  secon- 
dary importance, 
Mert«nsias  add  vari- 
ety to  the  border  »nd 
are  nearly  always 
attractive  to 
lovers. 

A.  FU.  t  rum  pet - 
shaped,  the  open 
portion  not 
prominently 
lohe.d;  filament* 
mueh  longer 
than  the  a  n- 
them. 
pulmonariol  de», 
Roth.  |  it.  tirglniea, 
IK'.).  V  I  KOI  MAN 
Cowslip.  B  l  v  k 
Bills.  Fig.  1394.  Very  smooth  and  glabrous:  1  vs.  obo- 
vato  or  oblong,  or  tho  lowest  large,  rounded  and  long- 
s talked:  veins  conspicuous:  fls.  generally  more  nodding 
than  shown  in  Fig.  1395.  Spring.  N.  V.  to  S.  ('.  and 
Tenn.,  usually  inhabiting  low  or  moist  grounds.  B.M. 
100  (as  I'olmonarlnl.  B.B..'l:G0.  (In. 23,  p.  46.1,  and  32, 
p.  173.  V. 3:181;  7:244;  11 :180,and  12:140.  Mn  4:33. 

AA.   Ft*,  with  the  upper  portion  more  bell-uhaped  and 
prominent  spreading  lobe*:   filament*  thorter 
than  the  anther*  or  only  a  little  longer. 
B.   Tube  of  eorolla  S  or  .1  times  a*  long  a*  the  bell. 

oblonfftlolU,  O.Don.  About  9  in.  high,  smooth:  Ivs. 
mostly  oblong  or  spatulate  lanceolate;  veins  Inconspicu- 
ous: calyx  lobes  acute.  Western  N.  Amer.-Not  easy 
to  cultivate. 

DB.    Tube  of  corolla  not  twice  a*  long  a*  the  brlt. 

<•.   Calyx-lobes  obtuse,  oblong. 

oiblrico,  G.  Don.  This  and  tho  next  (trow  1-5  ft.  high 
ond  have  broad,  veinv  Irs.,  the  upper  ones  very  acute  or 
acuminate,  if.  Sibiriea  is  pale,  smooth  and  some- 
what glaucous  :  stem-lvs.  oblong-  or  lanceolate-ovate. 
E.  SilHTla,  Rockies  and  Sierras.  Gu.  18:  259. -Offered 
by  some  American  dealers. 

ir.   Calyx-lobe*  arute,  lanrenlate  or  linear. 

paniculate,  G.  Don.  Greener  than  .If.  Sibiriea,  rough  - 
ish  and  more  or  less  pubescent:  stem-lvs.  mate  to  ob- 
long-lanceolate.  Lake  Superior  and  north,  K.  Asia. 
U.B.  3:<Kt.    B.M.  2080  and  B.U.  2:140  (as  fulmonaria 

panituUita). 

%f.  umhralilis,  fireenm..  from  Oregon,  a  recently  described 
•twic*,  i«  offered  by  Horsford,  Allied  to  M  M'Mn'ca.  but  has 
larger  corolla  and  longer  lanceolitte-ar-iitc  calyx-lobe*. 

G.  C.  Woolson  and  W.  M. 

MESCAL  B0TT0N  is  Jichinoeactn*  Willlamtii. 

MESEMBBYAHTHEMUM  (Greek,  midday  flower; 
tho  flower*  usually  open  in  sunshine  mid  close  in  shallow). 
Fievideir,  or  Mexc wftrj/flr,  .r.  I'm  Makmiumi,  The  tvpe 
genus  of  a  family  of  something  more  than  2(1  genera  and 
about  .1D0  species,  widely  distributed  in  dry  tropical  and 
subtropical  regions.  Of  the  older  genera  known  to 
horticulturists,  only  Tetragoniannd  Sesiivlum  are  promi- 
nent, and  even  these  are  relatively  unimportant.  Mcs- 
emhryanthemum  lt«elf  includes  some. 'WO  species,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  South  African,  according  to  Sonder 
"abounding  throughout  the  arid  plains  and  sands  of  the 


whole  country  to  the  south  of  the  O  ran  go  river  and 
west  of  the  Great  Fish  river."  Four  species  *ro  de- 
scribed by  Be  nth  am  in  Flora  Australicnais.  Two  ( M . 
erystatlinnm  aud  a-qnilaterale)  are  native  in  California- 
Others  occur  in  New  Zealand,  Canariea,  Arabia  and  the 
Mediterranean  region.  They  are  succulent  plants,  mo*rM 
herbs,  but  some  are  shrubs.  They  are  allied  botaniralfy 
to  the  cactaceous  scries,  although  lacking  tho  spines  of 
those  plants  and  bearing  truo  leaves.  Horticultural!}, 
they  arc  fanciers'  plants,  and  arc*  classed  with  "suceu 
lents."  Very,  few  are  in  the  general  trade,  although  a 
number  are  advertised  in  California  and  others  are  in 
ttotanic  gardens.  I'siially  the  flowers  open  only  in  bright 
sunlight,  but  there  are  a  few  evening-blooming  species. 
As  with  most  MieculenU,  the  species  are  not  well  under 
stood  hotanlcally,  owing  largely  to  tho  difficulty  in  mak 
ing  herbarium  specimens.  Many  of  them  ore  of  odd 
and  grotesque  form.  Chie  species,  it.  crystal  I  mum,  is 
a  common  house  plant,  being  known  as  Ice  Plant,  but  it 
is  one  of  thu  least  showy  in  flower.  It  is  grown  for  the 
thick  glistening  foliage.  It  propagates  readily  by  seed 
or  division.  The  best  available  account  of  the  Mesetn- 
bryanthemums  is  Sonder's  elaboration  of  the  S.  African 
can  species  (293  numbers)  in  Flora  Capensis,  Vol.  11 
(»8«l-2)  L.  O.  B. 

In  Mesembryantheiuum  the  leaves  are  mostly  ©ppt- 
site,  entire  or  the  margin  somewhat  spiny,  fleshy  and 
often  subeylindrical  or  triangular  in  cross-outline ;  flow- 
ers perfect  and  regular,  axillary  and  solitary  or  some- 
what corymbose  ;  calyx  gamosepalous,  usually  with  S 
unequal  lobe*  and  the  tube  adnate  to  the  ovarv ;  petals 
very  many,  In  one  or  more  rows,  usually  linear,  white, 
yellow  or  rose-color  ;  stamens  very  numerous  :  oTary 
most  commonly  5-|oculed  :  fruit  or  capsule  opening 
radially  at  the  summit,  hygroscopic:  seeds  very  numer- 
ous, small.  "The  capsules  are  tightly  closed  in  dry 
weather  and  open  naturally  after  •  rain,"  writes  Sonder. 
"If  thrown  in  water  until  it  becomes  thoroughly  soaked 
and  then  removed,  an  old  capsule  will  open  out  its  capil- 
lary valves,  radiating  from  a  center  like  a  star;  and  will 
close  them  again  when  dry.  Thi*  experiment  may  l» 
repeated  several  times  without  destroying  their  remark- 
able hygrometric  property."  Tho  following  species  are 
S.  African  unless  otherwise  noted.    Mostly  perennials 

Mesetubryantheniutn,  or  Fig  Marigold,  is  a  large 
genus,  and  the  majority  of  the  species  are  native*  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are  found  in  their  native 
habitats  vrowlng  most  luxuriantly  on  dry,  barren,  rocks 
places  anil  on  dry,  sandy  pluins.  Thry  are  succulent 
plants  with  thick,  fleshy  leaves,  and  are  therefore  able 
to  stand  tho  severe  drought  they  have  to  put  np  with  in 
those  arid  places.  Knowing  that  these  plants  delight  la 
dry,  arid  situations,  this  gives  the  key  to  their  cultiva- 
tion. When  grown  In  pots,  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  pots  are  well  drained.  A  light,  sandy  loam,  mixtti 
with  brick  rubbish  broken  smalt,  makes  a  good  compost 
for  them.  In  summer  they  can  l>e  placed  out  «f-d<v>r* 
in  a  slightly  elevated  and  sunny  |«>*ition.  where  they 
will  produce  an  abundance  of  their  showy  blossoms. 
Oil  the  approach  of  cold  weather  in  the  fall  they  n\*y 
be  placed  in  a  cool  greenhouse  with  a  dry  atmosphere 
and  plenty  of  air.  Very  little  water  is  needed  during  tb» 
dull  months  of  winter.  Some  of  the  s|iecies  moke  g>»sl 
window  plants.  it.  enrdi  folium,  var.  rarieyatnm  i« 
largely  grown  for  edgings  for  beds.  if.  pomeridianum 
and  it.  trirotorum  arc  good  showy  annuals.  Propoeat «vn 
is  effected  either  by  cuttings  or  by  seeds.  Cuttings  should 
be  dried  In  the  sun  for  two  or  three  days  before  they 
are  inserted  in  sand.  rod 
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MESEMBRYANTHEMUM 

A.   KcahULOSa:   Plnnt  not  bearing  glittering  papilltr  or 
projection*  (species  1-23). 
n.  Plant  ttemlitt  or  marly  to, 
<  .  Art.  4-6,  semi-terete  at  the  base,  thickening  and 
Iriauilruut  at  tint  apu. 

1.  tlgTinum,  ITaw.  Tronic's  Jaw.  Stemless  or  essen- 
tially ho:  lvs.  cordate-ovate,  2  in.  or  It-**  long,  glaucous 
jrn-en  and  marbled  with  white,  the  upturning  edges 
with  long.  soft,  ciliated  teeth,  the  keel  entire:  lis. 
nearly  sessile,  large,  yellow,  ii.lt.  [1:'M0. 

2.  Itltnnm,  Haw.  Fig.  13115.  Lvs.  triquetrous,  rhom- 
boid-lanceolate, 2  ill.  or  less  long,  hut  narrower  tliiin  in 
the  last,  somewhat  glaucous,  faintly  dotted  with  white, 
the  edges  with  M  ciliate  teeth;  kee'l  entire:  As.  nearly 
sessile,  yellow. 

«i\  Lvs.  4-C,  triquetrous,  tkirkenril  from  the  bate  to  the 
middle,  but  tapering  to  the  apn. 

3.  •Jbinatum,  Haw.  Stemless:  lvs.  curved-triquet- 
rous upwards,  with  a  recurved  mtiero  or  spine  nt  the 
apex,  bearing  elevated  whitish  dots:  tls.  sessile,  yellow. 

<'<'C.    Lvs.  half-cylindrical,  of  variant  tites  or  form*  on 
the  tame  plant,  in  alternate  pairt. 

4.  AngTiltnm ,  Haw.  Nearly  or  quite  stemless,  small: 
lvs.  2-ranked,  linear,  tongue-shaped,  long,  keeled  at  the 
ape*.  somewhat  unequal,  one  of  them  straight-acute 
and  the  other  hooked:  tls.  nearly  sessile,  yellow. 

a fc.  Lvs.  tongue -shaped ,  with  one  margin  thicker 
than  the  other,  of  tiro  or  more  forms,  £-ranked. 
D.  Peduncle  lets  than  1  in.  long. 
■>.  linfftUatdnne,  Haw.  Lvs.  unequally  tongue-shaped, 
defined  and   somewhat  falcate,   becoming  depressed 
when  old.  flatfish  almve.  obliquely  attenuate :  lis.  yellow. 
Index  Kewensis  makes  the  M.  linqmrtorme  of  Hawortb 
synonymous  with  M.  oblignum,  VVilld..  and  uses  Lin- 
lia?u»'  it.  lingui  forme  a*  a  tenable  name. 

Dl».  Peduncle  I  in.  or  more  long, 
B.  Cultritam,    Salm-Dyek.      I. vs.    2-ranked,  thick, 
tongue-shaped  and  curved  like  a  pruning  knife,  blunt 
at  the  apex:  tls.  yellow,  on  a  somewhat  3  angled  pe- 
duncle. 

7.  depretram.  Haw.  Prostrate:  lvs.  narrow,  tongue 
ahaped.  recurved-deprcssed.  acute:  tls.  yellow,  uirh 
petals  somewhat  recurved. 

8.  jrostulitum.  Haw.  I,vs.  2-ranked.  narrow,  tongue- 
ahrined,  long  and  ascending,  blunt,  bearing  pustules  near 
the  base:  tls.  yellow. 

BR.   Plant  trith  an  evident  erect  or  prostrate  stem. 
C.    foliage  hi.  ditlinct  or  r-trnhally  ...  {nut  truly  per- 
foliate nor  con  no  tt ) . 
D.   Stem  or  cuudtx  prostrate. 
B.   Peduncle  with  2  bract*. 

9.  tricoldrum.  Haw.  ( if .  tricolor,  Hort.l.  Stem  1  ft. 
long :  lvs.  cylindrical,  acute,  green.  2-3  in.  long, 
minutely  punctate:  lis.  yellow,  blood-colored  Inside,  the 
petals  acute,  the  anthers  brown,  (in.  21,  p.  (*'.'.  —  There 
i-  a  white  tld.  form. 

10.  MinicifArnia,  Linn.  Stem  articulate,  2-3  ft.  long, 
the  young  growth  compressed  :  lvs.  opposite,  2-1  in. 
long,  simitar-shaped  (curved  and  thicker  on  one  edgcl. 
the  keel  dilated:  tls.  purple,  about  1  in.  across,  "the  lar- 
gest in  the  genus,"  the  stigmas  It:  fr.  sl/c  of  a  goose- 
berry, and  eaten  by  Hottentots.  -  Handsome. 

11.  rubrocinctuni,  Haw.,  is  proliahlv  a  form  of  the 
last,  differing  In  having  «  red  line  on  Hie  ke.-ls  of  the 
lvs.  B.H-  20:1732. 

12  equilateral*.  Haw.  Differs  from  St.  acina-itormc 
chiefly  in  thinner  lv«.  and  smaller  lis.:  lis.,  fragrant, 
1',  in.  across.  Native  to  Australia,  Tasmania.  Chile  and 
S.  Calif. 

EC.  Peduncle  irithoitt  bracts. 
13.  Male.  Linn.  Sn-m  angular:  lvs.  opposite,  3-4  In. 
long,  triquetrous,  curved,  the  keel  serrate:  Ms.  Ii»rg>-. 
y.-llow  or  purpl'*.  the  stamens  H:  fr.  eilible.  being  one  of 
the  Hottentot  Fig«.  firows  well  on  the  sea  cliffs  in  S. 
England,  making  long,  hanging  masses  jilii  .Vi,  p.  23.V 
with  picture). 
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iu>.   Stem.  »r  <il  least  the  branches,  erect  or  prominently 
ascending. 
E.   Pit.  ytltoic,  orange  or  copper-color. 

14.  anrantiacutn,  Haw.  Stem  becoming  1  ft.  or  more 
high,  much  branched,  aumetimes  decumbent  at  base,  the 
branches  somewhat  compressed:  lvs.  1  in.  or  less  long, 
smooth  and  glaucous,  hlunilv  triquetrous:  lis.  orange, 
with  petals      iu.  long  and  in  about  3  series. 

I.V  aureum,  Linn,  larger:  lvs.  l';-2  in.  long,  cylin- 
drirally  triquetrous,  smooth  and  glaucous,  tnucronate: 
tls.  golden.  2  in.  across,  the  petals  in  many  series.  B..M. 
2li2.-ln  this  and  the  last,  the  lower  lvs.  are  often  nearly 
connate  at  the  base. 

EE.    Fit.  rate-color  or  purplish, 
r.   Petals  of  tiro  unlike  kinds. -tubulate  and  linear- 
lanceolate. 

1G.  mutabile,  Haw.  With  straw-color  or  reddish 
tortuous,  erect  branches:  lvs.  about  !jin.  long,  com- 
pressed-triquetrous, incurved,  the  keel  entire,  apex 
acute:  tls.  mostly  solitary  on  an  upwardly  thickened  pe- 
duncle, rose-color,  the  inner  short  petals  pale  yellow. 


1399.  Mesetnbryanthemum  fetlnutn  (X%). 

17.  inclaudena.  Haw.  Distinguished  from  the  last  by 
scimitar-shaped  lvs.  and  broader  petals:  lvs.  crowded, 
green,  compressed-triquetrous  and  scimitar-shaped 
(thicker  on  one  edge). 

rr.  Petals  of  one  kind. 
Ii*.  blandnm.  Haw.  Two  ft.,  with  numerous  branches; 
lvs.  distant.  2  in.  or  less  long,  compressed-triquetrous, 
but  with  equal  sides,  narrow,  minutely  dotted,  acutish  : 
IK.  2  in.  across,  pale  rose,  tho  petals  toothed.  B.H. 
7:582.   L. B.C.  6:599. 

19.  ftpecUbile,  Haw.    Stem  prostrate,  but  branches 
ascending  :    lvs.  2-3  in.  long,  crowded,  glaucous,  in- 
curved and  spreading,  triquetrous,  attenuate  and  mil 
cronate:  lis.  purplish;  petals  I  in.  long,  the  inner  some- 
what shorter.  B.M.  396. 

20.  muricatum.  Haw.  Stem  suherect:  plant  bluish: 
lvs.  less  than  in.  long,  somewhat  incurved,  delloid 
ami  toothed,  very  glaucous:  Us.  small  and  fragrant,  the 
|tetals  acute. 

r<  .    Foliage  lvs.  Irnhj  connate  or  perfoliate, 

t>.   Lvs.  It  i  inelrout. 

21.  geminatum.  Haw.  Dwarf:  stem  suhshrubby,  the 
braii'-ln-s  piiM'iimlient :  l\  s.  erect,  glaucous  white,  tht* 
cartilaginous  margins  entire:  tls.  white  (1). 

22.  acatingnlum,  Haw.  Stem  shnihhy.  with  rigid  nod 
er«-rt  branches:  lvs.  sheathing,  'i  in.  long  and  altout  as 
long  as  the  ititermides,  glaucous  green,  triquetrous, 
compressed  near  the  apex,  somewhat  Incurved:  lis. 
white,  small,  in  a  panicle. 

IU*.    /,!  ■».  i  lonaa1>  d ,  mtKiilafe  or  sometrhat  cylindrical . 

23.  Stipulaceum.  I.inn.  Dwarf,  with  erect,  decussate 
branches:  lvs.  1 1 in.  long,  very  slender,  crowded, 
spreading  and  recurved,  very  glaucous:  (Is.  in  the  axils, 
mostly  solitary,  purplish. 
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MESPILUS 


a  A.   Pa  PPLOSA :   Plant  utuaH'i  louring  glittrring  pa- 
pilltr.rtnielet  or  ftrojeriiunii  on  firms  and  lr*..- 
htnet  the  popular  name  Irr  Plant  (species  24-3:*). 
B.   Root  annual  or  biennial  [rult.  at  annuals). 
O.  Pit.  white  or  rote-color,  textile  or  nearly  to. 
24.  cryitalllnum,  Linn.    lor.  Plant.    Pit;.  1396.  A 
common  plant  in  window -garden*  and  hanging  baskets, 
■nd  readily  grown  from  seeds  (which  are  offered  by 
seedsmen*,  procumbent:  Ivs.  flat.  fleshy,  ovate  or  long- 
spatulale.   usually   clasping,  undulate,  covered  with 
glistening  dot*  or  elevation*:  Us.  small,  whitish  or  va- 


1J«6.  Common  Ice-plant- MeMmbryanthemuir)  crystallinutn. 

(XX.) 


rying  to  light  roso-eolor.  8.  Afr.,  (!«««,  Canary 
Inlands,  S.  Palif.-Orown  for  Its  glistening  foliage. 
Fls.  open  in  the  sun. 

CO.   Fit.  yellow,  long  -pedum-  led. 

2.">.  pomeridianum,  f.lnn.  Stem  simple  or  forking,  the 
branches  ascending,  hairy  on  branches,  peduncles  and 
calice*:  Ivs.  lance-spatulate  or  spatiilate.  narrowed  into 
a  petiole,  ciliatc:  2  of  the  calyx  lobes  longer  than  the 
petal*;  petals  linear-lanceolate. 

20.  glabrum,  Alt.  (ilabrous :  Its.  lance  spatnlate. 
peliolatc  and  dilated  at  bane:  fls.  at  raw-colored,  darker 
at  the  eye;  lobes  of  the  calyx  linear  and  unequal. 

BB.   Pont  perennial  anil  the  item  humming  samewhat 
woody. 
C.  Lrt.  flat,  peliolate . 
27.  tordifolium,  t/lnn.   Stems  1-2  ft..  diffuse,  minutely 
papillose:  Ivs.  opposite,  1  iu.  or  less  long  and  nearly  as 
wide,  cordate-ovule,  somewhat  papillose:  lis.  solitary, 
pedunrlcd,  purple,  the  petals  short  and  linear.    A  var. 
varicgatum  is  in  cult.,  and  is  a  good  half-hardy  trailing 
plant. 

CO.  Lvs.  compretted-triquelru*.  nut  i>,(ioluU. 
2*.  elegant.  .Tucq.  Shrubby.  6-12  in.  or  more  tall, 
branchy,  whitish  or  red:  Ivs.  crowded.  >-,  in.  long  and 
very  narrow,  very  glau-ous,  seal. runs:  ds.  numerous, 
mostly  panielcd.  pale  red  (or  whitish  I,  the  petals  V%  in. 
long. 

Cui".   Lv*.  terttt  u>-  nearly  to. 
p.    Prauchu  hispid  ur  bristly. 

20.  snbeompressurn,  Haw.  P.reet.  2  ft.:  Ivs.  not 
erowded,  in.  or  less  long,  narrow,  verv  blunt,  green- 
ish ranescent,  flattened  <■  Tele :  (Is.  solitary,  purplish; 
eulyx  lobes  unequal. 

.'to.  noribondtrm.  Haw.  Tortuous  in  growth,  the 
branches  not  over  t>  in.  long,  more  or  less  decumbent: 
lvs.  less  than  1  in.  long,  very  narrow,  terete,  curved, 
obtuse,  u  little  thicker  towards  the  at>ex:  fls.  small, 
axillary,  rose-color,  the  :>  styles  exserted,  the  petals 
twice  longer  than  the  calyx. 

t>D.  Pranrhct  not  hispid. 
:il.  harhatum,  Linn.  A  foot  or  more  tall,  diffuse  and 
decumbent:  Ivs.  not  crowded,  '.,  m.  long,  spreading, 
green  and  pellucid,  semi-cylindrical,  with  5  or  <i  hairs 
at  Uie  end:  II*.  solitary,  reddish,  the  petals  entire  and 
3-3  times  longer  than  the  calyx. 


32  itellatttm,  Milt.  Three  or  4  In.  hljrh.  fleshy  and 
tufted:  Ivs.  crowded,  \-i  in.  long,  glaucous,  semi-rylin 
drical,  scabrous,  with  many  hairs  at  the  apex:  pedno 
rlcs  hairy:  lis.  reddish  Tiolet,  the  calyx  canipauulaie. 
%  In.  long. 

3.1.  dsntmn.  Haw.  Much  like  the  last:  Its.  longer, 
flatfish  above  and  convex  beneath,  el  Mate  al««  at  tli- 
baae:  calyx  longer:  lis.  reddish  violet.  K.H.  1869,  p.  3>. 

Accessible  pictures  of  Meaembrrantbemumi  which  are  »  t 
mentioned  in  American  lists,  are  ax  follows:  Jf,  fioiutr. 
Hook.  f.  H  M.  MtH  — Jf.  firuvmii.  Hook.  f.  B  M.  flBxS  —  Jf 
erinifldrum.  Linn.  R.  II.  1SJ7.  p.  122  (as  M.  euoeif  olium )  —  Jf 
tieitdruu.  Haw.  O.  C  II.  25:373  - Jf.  minutum.  Haw.  K  H 
1KB,  p.  3M.—U.  pugionMrme,  Linu.  R.  H.  1*57.  p  ITil  -  If 
WWwm.  Willd  On.  53.  p  439.— Jf.  UttvnUdtvm,  Jaeq.  K.  U 
1*»,  p.  35  (as  11.  octophjlJum).  JJ  g 

MEBOSPINlDIUM  tOreek  compound;  meaning  ob- 
scure). Orthidaeeer.  The  plants  cultivated  as  Mesospi- 
nidium  are  referred  by  some  to  the  genus  Cochlinda.  Tbcv 
have  the  habit  of  a  slender  Odontoglossum.  with  sheath- 
ing Ivs.  at  the  base  of  the  pseudobulbs.  Fls.  in  racemes 
or  panicles;  sepals  and  petals  sub-similar,  expanded, 
labelltun  with  2  longitudinal  ridges,  adnate  to  the  col- 
umn, with  rouuded  lateral  lobes  and  a  narrow  middle 
lobe:  column  long  or  short:  pollinia2,  seated  onarhotn 
bold  pedicel.  These  plants  are  evergreen  coolhous* 
orchids,  and  thrive  well  in  baskets  of  peat  and  moss, 
with  plenty  of  water.  Cocblioda  has  about  5  species,  of 
which  the  following  is  often  cultivated: 

isngnineum.  Relehb.  f.  Pseudobulbs  oral,  2-lvd  . 
mottled:  Ivs.  ligulate,  sharp-pointed,  shorter  than  ths 
many-fld.  drooping  panicle:  fls,  numerous,  small,  vivid 
rose;  the  lower  sepals  are  partially  united,  oblong: 
petals  cuneate -ovate.  Peruvian  Andes.  B.H.  5627. 

Jf.  vulrinurum.  Relchb.  f.,  is  described  as  Corhtioda  vwlrao 
lea  (p.  341).  Its  proper  name.        H EI X RICH  HASsriJllirMJ. 

MtBPILOS  (Greek,  aubstantive  name).  Potior 
Mkspil.  Mkduak.  Prom  Pyrus,  with  which  this  genu* 
is  united  by  British  authors,  Mespilua  differ*  in  bear 
ing  the  flowers  singly  on  leafy  growths  of  the  season 
(the  fruits,  like  the  quince,  having  no  true  detachable 
peduncles  as  pears  and  apples  do),  and  in  having  the 
top  of  the  ovaries  not  covered  by  the  over-| 
receptacle.  There  is  but  one  species  of  - 
but  some  authors  (e.  g.,  Pocke,  in  Engler  Ai  Pratitf  » 
"Hie  NatUrliehen  Pflan- 
tenfamilien ")  include 
>ome  of  the  Crataegus 
species  in  the  genus. 

The  common  Medlar 
is  Mespilua  Qermanica, 
Linn.,  native  to  t'entral 
Europe.  To  a  consider- 
able extent  in  parts  of 
Europe  it  is  grown  for 
Its  acid  fruits,  but  in  this 
country  it  is  very  little 
known.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  central  New 
York,  and  Its  cultivation 
requires  no  special  treat- 
ment or  skill.  It  makes 
a  twiggy,  tough-wooded 
bush  or  small  tree,  10  to 
15  feet  high,  bearing 
large  white  blossoms  late 
iu  May  or  early  In  June, 
after  the  leaves  are  full 
sise.  The  foliage  is  soft 
and  luxuriant  ;  leaves 
lance-oblong  or  long-ob- 
long, pubescent,  simple, 
serrate.    The  fruit  I  Pig. 

I.W7)  remains  hard  and  austere  until  mellowed  >■* 
frosts.  With  the  freezing  and  the  incipient  decay,  the 
fruit  lieeomes  brown  and  soft.  It  is  usually  pick«-d 
after  it  Is  touched  by  frost  and  laid  away  on  shelve- 
or  in  drawers  In  a  cool,  dry  room;  the  ripening  proofs 
which  follows  is  known  as  bletting.  When  finally  ->>?' 
encd.  It  is  agreeable  for  eating  from  the  hand,  partic- 
ularly for  thoso  who  enjoy  fruit  acids.  It 
good  preserves. 


Medlar—  afespous  Germans 

Natural  - 
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Medlar*  are  easily  raised  from  seeds,  althougn  seeds 
<hke  those  of  Crataegus)  may  not  germinate  tho  first 
year.  On  these  stocks  the  named  varieties  may  bo 
grafted  or  budded.  Medlars  may  also  be  worked  on 
pear,  thorn  (Crataegus)  or  quince.  Tim  Dutch  or  Hoi- 
landish  and  the  Nottingham  are  tho  leading  varieties. 
The  fruit  of  tho  former  is  often  'J',  inches  In  diameter. 
The  latter  Is  much  smaller,  but  is  better  In  quality. 
There  la  also  &  seedless  variety. 

V  (tranrfi/Mra,  Smith  (M.  Smilhii,  PC).  Is  Cratanrua  grandl 
flora  (m  p.  3V7).   Uu.  ii,  p.  163  and  31.  p.  «l.        L  ,,  B 

ME8QUIT  of  Mexico  l«  Pronnpit  juliflora  (Legumi- 
n«<»>i.   A  picture  of  »  Meiquit  forest  i*  shown  in  (i.  F. 

i  .at;. 

METB08IDEB08  (Oreek.  heart  of  iron;  this  and 
other  genera  of  the  Myrtle  family  are  culled  iroiiwood*). 
JVyrfdcti*.  About  18  species  of  trees  and  shrubs,  rurely 
.-limbers,  mostly  natives  of  the  Pacific  islands,  from  New 
Zealand  to  Hawaii.  They  belong  to  the  class  of  Austra- 
lasian shrubs  whoso  chief  beauty  lies  in  their  long  red 
anthers.  They  are  somewhat  grown  for  a  faucy  Easter 
trade  by  florists,  largely  from  Imported  stock.  In 
Melrosidoros  the  dowers  are  borne  In  dense  2-  or3-forked 
cymes,  while  in  Callistumon  they  are  borne  in  spikes, 
leaves  mostly  opposite:  petals  5,  spreading;  stamens  1 
Inch  or  more  long,  much  longer  than  the  petals.  The 
species  described  below  are.  coolbouse  shrubs,  and  are 
rarely  grown  outdoors  in  the  South. 

Apparently  the  commonest  of  the  Bottle  Brushes  in 
the  trade  Is  Callutrmon  Innetolatut,  which  Is  passing 
among  florists  as  Mftroildrrot  tloribnnda  and  M.  to- 
but  la.  In  Fig.  320  (page  218)  the  plant  Is  shown  with 
apparently  terminal  inflorescence,  but  the  branch  is 
really  terminated  by  some  leaf  buds,  which  develop 
later,  as  In  Pig.  1398.  The  handsome  plant  figured  in 
William  Scott's  "Florists'  Manual,"  and  to  which  ho 
refers  In  tho  following  paragraph  as  Mrtro*idrr"«  ro- 
t,»n!<t,  seems  to  he  none  other  than  Cullitlrmon  lancto- 
/«i /«s  (sec  supplementary  list).  vv.  M. 

The  plant  known  to  the  trade  as  itrtr»*ider»»  rw/.iiWrt 
has  been  grown  for  many  years  as  u  <-ik>I  greenhouse 
plant,  but  it  is  only  within  a  dozen  years  that  Euro- 
peans have  been  sending  American  florists  the  compact 
little  bushes  that  now  arrive  with  our  Aziiba*.  The 
city  florist  can  perhaps  dispose  of  one  of  these  Bottle 
Brushes  for  every  ten  plants  of  .1  rn/m  Indira.  Plants 
in  ti-inch  pots,  well  flowered,  fixed  with  u  red  ribbon 
and  placed  in  a  modern  basket  certainly  look  novel  and 
attractive.  The  llelgians  grow  the  young  plants  in  pest, 
as  they  do  most  hard  wooded  plants,  but  they  do  very 
well  in  good  turfy  loam  with  a  fourth  of  icaf  mold, 
futtings  of  the  young  growth  may  I*  struck  In  osrly 
spring  and  planted  out  in  good  soil  bv  the  end  of  May, 
hut  it  is  ch'-aper  to  import  stock.  When  the  plants 
arrive  soak  the  ball  of  roots,  pot  firmly  and  place  them 
in  a  house  of  aliout  4.1°.  Freshly  imported  plnnls  nm 
not  l»e  forced  In  much  heat,  like  Azaleas,  or  they  will 
sheil  their  flowers.  Watch  them  can-fully,  give  them 
more  beat  gradually  and  they  will  bloom  for  Easter. 

Plants  unsold  the  first  spring  w  ilt  lie  much  more  satis 
factory  the  second  year.  By  the  end  of  April  cut  them 
back  to  within  1  or  '1  inches  of  the  old  growth,  put  them 
in  a  good  heat  ami  keep  them  syringed.  They  will  make 
a  bushy  growth,  with  a  good  number  of  •hoots.  Enrly 
in  June  plunge  them  in  a  sunny  spot  outdoors,  with  the 
rim  of  the  |s»t  well  covered,  ami  be  careful  that  they  do 
not  suffer  for  water  in  hot  weather.  In  .Inly,  or  earlier, 
mulch  the  pots  with  an  inch  of  half-decomposed  cow 
manure.  Before  frost  remove  the  plants  to  a  temp,  of 
«  V\  or  warmer  if  bloom  is  desired  before  Easter. 

Wlt.l.lAM  SiOTT. 

A.    ytowrin  rut. 

robtiat*.  A.  Ctinn.  Evs,  opposite,  elliptic  ovate,  obtuse, 
veiny,  with  an  extra  nerve  near  each  margin  and  parallel, 
glabrous:  Inflorescence  a  3-fork.  d  cyme :  fts.  red ;  ealvx 
top-shaped.  New  Zeal.  B.  M.  4471  (erroneously  as  if. 
ftoridit ). 

*A.   Vlourrt  gtlloriih. 
f]6rid».  Sin.  Lvs.  opposite,  obovate  oblong,  veinv.  gta 
brous:  iofloresreue*  a  thyrse :  fls.  yellowish;  calyx  top- 
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shaped,  minutely  silky.  New  Zeal.  Not  B.M.447I,  which 
is  M  ro»u»ra.-The  typical  form  is  not  advertised,  but 
only  var.  Taxiegata. 

It.  ftoribiindn  Is  not  advertised  is  America,  but  «Uwk  Im- 
ported by  an  Ithaca  florist  under  this  name  from  Belgium  is 
Callbtemon  lanceolatus  (Pig.  1:»h).   M.  noribunda.  Smith,  is 


Calllstcroon  lanccoJatua  ol  I  tic  botanists. 

thought  In  have  white  lis  Lvs.  opposite,  petlolate.  ovaletanrtsv 
Iste:  fls.  in  an  uuibeMlkn.  decussately  branched  panicle. 
Australia  -M  *tmp*r1lnrrnt.  loibl  — t'alllstemon  Isnceolatus. 
-X.  Vcci**«.  Sim*-  Camstcmon  spc  iosus.  W.M. 

MEXICAH  TEA.  Consult  Chmopodium. 

IsEYEEIA.  See  ThHnhrn,i„. 

MEZEREUM.  See  p.i/ihxr  itetrrrnnt. 

MICHAOXIA  (Andre  Mlrhnux.  1 740-1802,  French  l-.t- 
anist.  who  lived  for  ten  years  in  America  and  wrote 
much  on  American  plants  I.  rdm/MiwiWdrro".  About  4 
species  of  rather  coarse  habited  biennial  herbs  from  the 
Orient,  of  which  it .  rumpnnHloiilr*  Is  best  known.  It 
grows  4-.S  ft.  high,  has  irregularly  toothed,  bristly-hairy 
foliage  and  large,  curious  drooping  fls.,  white,  tinged 
with  purple,  wheel-shaped  at  tlrst,  later  rellexed.  The 
flower  is  parted  nearly  to  the  base  into  h-10  oblong  seg- 
ments, l'  i-'-  in.  long.  This  plant  is  a  striking  subject 
for  the  back  of  a  hardy  border.  It  is  easily  prop,  by  seed* 
(which  should  In-  fresh  i,  and  likes  a  well  enriched  soil  of 
a  light  nature.  An  American  dealer  offers  a  climber 
with  bell-shaped  fls.  under  the  name  of  if.  catnpa- 
nii'it/n  but  these  plants  are  erect  herbs. 

Michauxia  belongs,  with  Campanula  and  other  genera 
of  garden  importance,  to  n  group  characterized  hy  hav- 
ing the  capsule  closed  at  the  top  and  opening  laterally 
by  little  holes  between  the  ribs  or  by  small  solitary 
valves.  Michauxia  is  ilist  inguished  from  the  other  genera 
of  this  group  by  the  S-10-parted  corolla  with  narrow, 
spreading,  finally  rellexed  lobes  and  an  S-10-rclled  ovary. 
Michauxias  an-  erect  plants,  hispid  or  glabrous:  lvs.  ir- 
regularly toothed  or  lolied.  the  stem-lvs.  few:  fls.  termi 
nal  or  strung  along  the  branches,  the  top  ones  opening 
first,  ped uncled  or  nearly  sessile,  white  or  pale  rose. 

campariuloldet,  1/He>.  I,vs.  lanceolate  In  outline; 
upper  ones  sessile,  acute,  almost  clasping:  calyx  with 
rellexed  appendages  shorter  tlisn  the  lobes;  stamens  H. 
Asia  Minor.  B.M.21-J.  J.  B.  KfLLUt  and  W.  M. 
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MICHELIA  (P.  A- Michel!.  1G79-1 737.  Italian  botanist ) . 
Ma<jnaliarea>.  Twelve  to  17  species  of  temperate  and 
tropical  trees,  mostly  natives  of  nits. of  India,-  of  which 
are  cult,  in  our  southern  states  for  their  handsome  mag- 
nolia-like foliage  ami  red  or  pale,  yellow,  fragrant  Ms. 
Fls.  mostly  axillary,  solitary ;  sepals  an<l  petals  similar, 
9-13  or  more,  iu  :)  or  more  series;  stamens  as  in  Mag- 
nolia; carpels  in  a  loose  spike;  stigma  decurvent:  ovules 
2  or  more:  fr.  n  long,  loose  or  crowded  spike  of  leathery 
carpels,  which  split  down  the  back :  seeds  like  Magnolia. 

a.  Fls.  pale  yellow. 
Champaxa,  Linn.  A  tall  tree  native  of  the  Himalayas: 
lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  tapering  to  a  long  point,  H-10  in. 
long.  In.  broad,  shining  above,  pale  and  glabrous  or 

puberulous  beneath;  petiole  1  '4  in.  long:  lis.  2  in.  across ; 
sepals  oblong,  acute;  petals  linear:  fr.  3-4  In.  long. 

aa.  Flowers  red. 

fascita,  Blnme.  Lvs.  elllptIclanceola«e:  none  of  the 
aepals  or  petals  linear.  China.  B.M.  1008  (Magnolia 
funcata).  M.  B.  Coi  IJvrON. 

Mirhelia  fuxrata  in  one  of  the  most  popular  garden 
shrubs  in  the  southern  states.  It  is  known  as  the  Brown- 
flowered  or  Banana  shrub;  also  Magnolia  tunenta.  It 
is  shrubby  In  habit,  attains  a  height  of  10  to  15  ft.  and  is 
perfectly  hardy  in  the  middle  and  lower  South.  The 
shining  young  twigs  and  petioles  are  covered  with  brown 
tomentum.  The  Ms.  are  1-1  %  In.  across,  brownish  yellow, 
edged  with  light  carmine,  exhaling  a  strong  banana  fra- 
grance. The  flowering  period  extends  from  the  end  of 
April  until  June.  Prop,  by  seeds  as  stated  for  Magnolia 
grandiflora,  but  as  seed  is  somewhat  scarce,  the  better 
method  is  from  ripened  wood  cuttings,  under  g'ass  and 
with  bottom  heat.  The  cuttings  should  have  1  or  2  lvs. 
left,  am!  be  cut  before  very  cold  weather.  It  is  a  very 
desirable  conservatory  shrub  iu  northern  sections. 

P.  J.  BtROKMANS. 

MICHIGAN  HORTICULTURE.  Fig.  i:W9.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan  is  a  most  fortu- 
nate one  for  the  pursuit  cf  horticulture.  Flanked  on 
either  side  by  a  great  body  of  water,  the  climate  is  modi- 
fied materially  both  summer  and  winter,  thus  affecting 
the  kind  and  Quality  of  products  that  can  be  successfully 
grown.  Peaches  are  regularly  ripened  on  a  parallel 
that  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Vermont  ;  even 
tigs  have  been  ripened  in  the  open  air  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  state.  This  modification  of  cli- 
mate affects  not  only  temperature,  but  humidity;  and  on 
the  side  of  prevailing  winds  during  the  heated  season 
there  is  greater  immunity  from  drought  as  a  result  of 
the  moisture-laden  atmosphere. 

Michigan  is  covered  with  drift,  and  the  soil  in  the 
western  portion  is,  In  considerable  measure,  open  and 
porous  in  character,  but  having  a*  n  constituent  proper- 
ties admirably  suited  to  the  growth  of  trees.  The  kind 
of  timber  growing  naturally  upon  the  soil  of  western 
Michigan  has  deceived  many  people  with  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  soil.  F.Ncwhcre  heavy  timber  has  usu- 
ally grown  on  clay  loam,  but  some  of  our  light,  sandy 
soils  were  covered  originally  by  a  heavy  growth  of  beech, 
maple  and  bassw  I.  This'  peculiar  adaptation  of  west- 
ern Michigan  to  the  growth  of  timber  trees  has  been 
a  strong  factor  in  favor  of  orcharding,  and  some  of 
the  finest  orchards  are  upon  the  lighter  lands. 

There  was  a  wide  range  of  wild  fruits  indigenous  to 
Michigan,  and  the  early  seeds  of  apples  and  pears 
brought  by  the  French  missionaries  produced  trees  of 
wonderful  vigor  and  fruitfulness.  Many  of  these  trees 
are  still  standing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  missionary 
stations.  For  a  gfs.il  many  years  after  the  early  settle- 
ments in  the  state,  fruit  and  garden  products  wero 
raised  simply  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  farm  home  or 
the  town  garden.  Market  horticulture  has  followed  the 
rrij.i.l  growth  of  cities  and  the  development  of  modern 
methods  of  transportation. 

The  apple  growing  region  covers  the  southern  part, 
extending  northward  and  covering  what  is  known  as  the 
"Thumb-  (south  of  Saginaw  hay  l.  reaching  as  far  north 
on  the  Huron  shore  as  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  and 
on  the  western,  with  a  somewhat  wider  belt,  to  and  in- 
cluding the  (irand  Traverse  region.    This   sanuj  area 


Is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  poar,  cherry,  and 
most  of  the  small  fruits.  Peach-growing  for  profit  .s 
followed  in  a  rather  narrow  belt  along  the  we«t  shore  of 
Michigan,  technically  denominated  the  "peach  belt,"  an  J 
upon  reliefs  of  ground  over  a  much  wider  area,  e-xtecu 
ing  even  twenty  to  forty  miles  toward  the  interior  fiosa 
Lake  Michigan;  the  northern  terminus  of  this  bt-lt  i- 
(irand  Traverse  bay.  At  the  date  of  this  writing  i  l*Xt 
the  roost  promising  apple  region  lies  in  the  middle  west 
em  part  of  the  lower  peninsula.  The  aggregate  acreage 
devoted  to  apple-growing  iu  the  39  apple  counties  :» 
202,587;  and  the  acreage  of  peaches  In  the  12  countic* 
in  which  this  fruit  Is  grown  commercially  Is  Jy.lCI. 

In  the  evolution  of  commercial  horticulture  in  Michi- 
gan, specialties  have  been  developed  and  we  find  th« 
peach  a  leading  product  wherever  it  can  be  successful lv 
grown.  To  illustrate  the  rapid  increase  of  peach -grow- 
ing In  the  state,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  average 
number  of  trees  planted  in  the  state  annually,  between 
1890  and  1900,  was  750.000.  The  shipments'  from  the 
western  part  of  the  state  are  uniformly  large,  and  the 
aggregates  are  often,  in  productive  years,  enormous 
The  color  of  the  fruit  is  not  as  high  as  we  find  it  iu 
southern  latitudes,  hut  the  quality  is  superior.  From 
the  lake  ports  a  large  proportion  of  the  peach  crop  u 
shipped  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  for  distribution,  but 
from  the  Interior  places  of  shipment,  peaches  are  dis 
tributed  in  every  direction  by  rail.  The  development  of 
the  small  fruit  interest  for  market  has  been  in  the  region 
of  large  cities  and  lake  ports.  From  the  cities  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  river,  in  the  height  of  the  small 
fruit  season,  it  is  not  rare  to  have  the  shipments  aggre- 
gate 20,000  bushels  a  day.  The  grape  industry  is  widely 
scattered  over  the  southern  half  of  the  lower  peninsula 
The  country  Itordering  on  Lake  Erie,  from  the  character 
of  the  soil,  has  produced  the  finest  quality  of  fruit.  In 
recent  years  a  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  this  in 
dustry  in  the  vicinity  of  Lawton,  Van  Buren  county, 
from  which  point  hundreds  of  carloads  arc  shipped 
annually.  Plums  ore  grown  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
southern  peninsula,  and  to  some  extent,  in  the  northern 
peninsula,  but  the  fruit  reaches  its  greatest  perfection 
in  Oceana  and  Mason  counties. 

The  wide  range  of  horticultural  products  grown  in 
this  state,  and  the  wonderful  development  of  certain 
specialties,  in  localities  suited  to  them,  have  been  due  to 
the  admirable  method  of  disseminating  exact  and  valu 
able  information  upon  horticultural  subjects  in  evert 
corner  of  the  state.    This  has  been  accomplished  by  or- 
ganization.    The  state  horticultural  society,  with  its 
numerous  branches;  the  organisations  devoted  to  com 
mercial  horticulture;  granges,  farmers*  clubs  ami  msti 
tutes,  touching  in  their  work,  according  to  locality,  the 
various  branches  of  horticulture,  havo  all  been  Taluab!> 
means  for  disseminating  information.    The  Fruit  Cata 
logne  of  the  Michigan  Horticultural  Society  ha«  l*-«r  » 
text-book  for  every  planter;  this,  in  recent  years,  dx- 
becn  supplemented  by  admirable  bulletins  from  the  hor- 
ticultural branch  of  the  state  experiment  station;  ant 
the  men  who  have  entered  horticulture  as  a  prof.  ■*«.. 
becoming  leaders,  havo  been  singularly  public  spin'. si 
and  well  equipped.    Michigan  fruit-growers  have  nn.r 
been  guilty  of  neglecting  to  exhibit  their  products  in  »■ 
tractive  ways  at  county,  state,  national,  ami  even  inter 
national  expositions,  thus  creating  a  demand  for  in 
formation  which  could  be  rcadilv  supplied  in  the  form 
of  bulletins,  reports,  circulars,  etc.,  by  their  progrr* 
sive  organizations. 

Certain  crops  that  were  in  early  days  considered  to  br 
simply  garden  products  have  developed  to  such  an  rt 
tent  that  now  they  are  field  crops;  this  is  notably  tni» 
of  celery,  chicory,  mint,  potatoes,  cabbages,  t>  n>V  -  - 
cucumbers  and  melons.  The  quick  and  sati«fvt ->n 
communication  from  the  lake  ports  with  the  lari.-.-  riti.~ 
of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  has  stimulated  the  culture  if 
the  mtiskmelon  and  tomato  to  such  an  extent  that  ti-  * 
are  not  now  reckoned  as  garden  crops.  Kalamax  v 
celery  is  shipped  over  a  large  area  of  the  civitiied  worl-: 
The  soil  seems  admirably  adapted  to  the  production  «.-f 
a  high  grade  of  product,  and  the  method  of  growing  arc 
handling  has  reached  far  toward  perfection.  It  is  tm-. 
also,  that  other  points  In  the  state  are  developing  »• 
celery  centers,  and  giving  their  name,  to  the  exports 
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product;  this  applies  to  Grand 
Haven,  Muskegon.  Tccuinseh, 
Ypsilanti  and  loula. 

Tbc  lettuce  iudustry,  conducted 
under  glass,  has  reached  an  ex- 
traordinary development  in  Die 
vicinity  of  Grand  Hapids,  a  vari- 
ety having  originated  there  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  purpose, 
and  at  this  writing  half  a  million 
feet  of  glass  are  devoted  to  this 
crop.  Keeently,  the  plaster  caves 
at  (J  rand  Rapids  have  been  found 
to  be  suited  to  the  growth  of 
mushrooms,  and  this  is  a  grow- 
ing horticultural  Industry.  The 
(Class  structure*  devoted  to  let- 
tuce are  used  for  the  growth  of 
cucumbers,  to  supplement  the 
lettuce  crop,  thus  rendering  it 
|His»|ble  to  utilUe  the  glass  for 
Mine  or  ten  months  in  the  year. 
I'arsley  baa  also  Income  a  re- 
munerative crop  under  glass,  and 
the  shipments  to  tho  large  north- 
ern cities  are  rapidly  increasing. 

The  Bower  trade  is  confined  al- 
most entirely  to  glass  structures, 
and  depends  upon  the  wholesale 
market  to  take  care  of  the  output, 
t'hicago  seems  to  absorb  every- 
thing of  this  kind  in  the  western 
part  of  tho  state,  while  Detroit 
draws  its  supplies  from  the  south- 
cast  portion.  Tho  carnation  is 
the  leading  flower  for  export,  and 
the  soil  of  certain  localities  in 
western  Michigan  Seems  espe- 
cially adapted  to  securing  per- 
fection in  the  flowers.  Moses  and 
violets  In  aggregate  shipments 

Closely, 


1399.  Michigan,  allowing  horticultural  areas. 


follow   the  carnation 
The"  upper  peninsula,  as  yet,  is  somewhat  of  an  un- 


known quantity  in  horticulture,  and  still  there  are  Indi- 
cations that  in  some  localities  the  hardier  fruits  may  be 
grown  with  the  greatest  success;  from  the  market  point 
«f  view,  the  small  fruits,  coming  into  the  large  centers 
late  in  the  season,  bring  a  remunerative  price  and  ex- 
tend the  season.  It  Is  predicts!  by  thoughtful  horticul- 
turists that  because  of  the  rapidity  of  development  and 
marvelous  growth  In  the  short  northern  season,  the 
upper  peninsula  will  evolve  a  remarkably  remunerative 
horticulture,  peculiar  to  itself.  The  selection  of  varieties 
of  the  more  perishable  fruits,  like  berries  and  peaches, 
i»  modified  largely  by  the  fact  that  it  is  desirable  to 
avoid  competition  with  the  flood  of  fruits  from  the 
South,  so  that  tho  later  ripening  varieties  arc  generally 
most  popular  with  the  market  growers. 

One  of  tho  Important  factors  in  fruit-growing  along 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  is  the  tremendo  i«  volume 
of  resort  business.  The  whole  shore,  from  St.  Joseph 
to  Mackinac,  in  dotted  with  resorts,  and  this  population 
demands  plenty  of  fruit  of  good  quality,  making  the 
home  market  of  no  mean  proportions.  Nature  deigned 
Michigan  for  horticultural  pursuits,  and  the  progress  of 
population  has  brought  the  right  spirit  into  the  culture 
of  on-hard  anil  garden  products.  Kvcrvthlng  indicates 
a  most  promising  future  for  Michigan  horticulture. 

ClIAKI.KS  W.  (iAKflELD. 
The  soil  and  climate  of  Michigan  are  well  adapted  to 
the  production  of  high  grade  needs  of  many  of  our  gar- 
den \  egetables,  and  large  areas  are  devoted  to  their  cul- 
tivation. In  1H*J9  a  single  tinn  of  seedsmen  had  con- 
tracts with  over  1.4'W  Michigan  farmers  for  growing 
garden  seeds  of  various  kinds,  and  in  l'.XiO  contracts 
have  been  let  to  grow  within  the  state  (it  least  Ifi.Ooo 
acres  of  garden  varieties  of  peas,  10,(100  acres  of  garden 
••cans,  2,000  acres  of  sweet  corn,  1,000  of  cucumber*, 
1.000  of  melons,  fiOO  of  tomatoes,  and  smaller  areas  of 
onions,  radishes, cabbage,  etc,  the»e  crops  being  grown 
for  seed  alone.  The  seedsman  contracts  with  farmers 
whoare  good  cultivators  ami  have  good  farms  and  build- 
ings.to  plant  a  certain  area  with  choice  selected  seed  fur- 


nished by  the  seedsman,  who  also  does  all  necessary 
expert  work  in  the  roguing  and  cleaning  of  the  crop  and 
agrees  to  pay  a  specified  price  for  all  the  seed  produced. 
The  seeds  produced  hitherto  have  proved  of  such  ex- 
ceptionally good  quality  that  most  American  seedsmen 
arc  coming  to  depend  largely  upon  this  state  for  their 
supply  of  many  sorts,  and  there  is  a  steadily  grow  ing 
demand  for  Michigan  seed  for  export.    W.  W.  Tuai'V. 

MICONIA  (I).  Miron,  Spanish  botanist).  Mttasto- 
Mitrtir.  ( "ogniaux,  the  latest  monographer  ( DC.  Monogr. 
I'haner.  7)  admits  518  species  to  this  genus,  Including 
the  plants  known  to  the  trade  as  Cyanophyllums.  The 
most  popular  of  these  greenhouse  plants,  Cyanophyllum 
Hiagtti/ieum.  is  placi  d  amongst  the  species  which  are 
imperfectly  known  and  is  not  described  in  the  mono- 
graph. It  was  first  Illustrated  am)  descrilted  as  long 
ago  as  1  *>.'»!>.  Miconia  is  a  tropical  American  genus 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  large  and  showy  op|iosite  or 
verticillate,  strongly  veined  lvs.  Petals  rounded  at 
tho  apex,  spreading  or  n-flexed.  Stamens  variable  in 
number  and  shape,  but  usually  S-1G,  the  anthers  poly- 
morphous. I'r.  a  dry  or  leathery  berry.  2-5 -loculcd.  and 
few-  or  many  seeded.  l  is.  relatively  small,  usually 
corymlK.se  or  paniculate,  white,  rose,  j.urple  or  yellow. 

The  Micotilus  of  gardeners  are  conservatory  or  warm- 
house  subjects,  grown  for  their  large  oud  striking  foil 
age.  They  belong  to  the  old  g<-nus  ('vanophylliim.  In 
which  the  anthers  are  subulate  and  incurved  and  with 
a  single  pore,  the  (Is.  large  and  tho  calyx  oblong  or  cam- 
panulate  and  truncate  ...r  dentate.  They  propagate  by 
cuttings  of  the  firm  wood  over  bottom  heat.  The  plants 
should  be  screened  from  the  direct  glare  of  the-  sun,  ami 
lie  given  abundance  of  water.  I'sc  a  fibrous  soil,  t'ui 
ture  similar  to  that  of  Mrdinilln. 

Since  the  plants  an-  I. tiown  to  gardeners  mostly  for 
their  foliage,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  tbc  trade  sjw- 
ci-'s  are  referred  to  wrong  genera.  Flowers  are  not  al- 
vvavs  knoun  when  the  plants  are  named.  Some  of  the 
names  have  no  standing  in  botanical  literature. 

magnlllca,  Trisna  I  Cynnofth  t/llurn  maynltirum, 
tiro-ni  l.  Kig.  140H.  {teaching  several  feet  In  height  as 
grown  under  glass  (probably  a  tree  in  its  native  placet. 
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robust:  lvs.  very  large  (becoming  2-2'i  ft.  long),  broad- 
ovate  and  wavy-*dged,  arched,  rugose,  upper  surface 
lustrous  green,  lower  surface  red,  the  very  prominent 
veins  white  or  light-colored:  fls.  small,  panirled.  Mcx. 
K.H.  1859,  p.  359.- Discovered  by  Gbiesbrecht  and  first 
shown  by  Linden  In  1857.  One  of  the  best  and  most 
striking  of  all  conservatory  foliage  subject*.  Voss 
( Blumengartnerci )  revives  for  this  species  the  genus 
Tamonea  and  calls  it  T.  magnifies,  Voss.  M.  vslutlna, 
Lind.  &  Rod.  (I.H.  41:21 1,  of  Braill,  Is  perhaps  a  form 
of  this  species.  Its  Ivs.  are  not  arched  and  the  colors 
are  more  bronzy. 

speetandft,  Rod.  ( f  y'inopA  v""m  tprrldndum , 
Nichols.).  Lvs.  oval.  \%  ft.  or  less  long,  6-7  in.  broad 
in  the  middle,  the  upper  surface  dark  lustrous  green, 
the  under  side  greenish  red,  the  midrib  prominent  and 
gray.  Brazil. 


1400.  Miconia  magnifies. 
Known  to  the  trade  as  CyanophyUum  mapnifievm. 

Aliamlc*  ( Ct)anoph4ltum  Afadmicum,  Hort.)  was 
once  offered  by  Saul.  Said  to  lie  "a  very  beautiful  foli- 
age plant,  with  large,  flue  foliage."  Probably  a  smaller 
type  of  M.  tprrtttnda,  hut  very  pretty  when  the  lvs.  are 
expanding.  Said  by  Nicholson  and  Motlct  to  be  much 
Inferior  to  the  above.  \t-  (J.  p_ 

■ICROKENTIA  (Greek,  minute  Kentin).  Put- 
m<\er<t.  Here  may  belong  the  plant  known  to  the  trade 
as  Kentin  graeilin.  Microkentia  is  a  genus  of  G  species 
of  palms  from  New  Caledonia.  They  are  unarmed,  with 
slender,  bamboo-like,  ringed  trunks.  The  leaf  segments 
are  long-sword  shaped  and  distinct,  or  the  upper  ones 
grown  together  into  a  broad  2  cut  blade.  The  fruits  in 
this  genus  are  amongst  the  smallest  in  the  palm  family. 
The  Hs.  also  are  minute.  The  true  Kentias.  of  which 
i  none  is  cultivated,  have  larger  fls.  and  fruits, 
tier  white,  the  latter  vermilion.  The  anthers  are 
fixed  at  the  base  in  Kentis.  hut  dorsiflxed  ami  versatile 
in  Microkentia.  Microkentia  is  nearer  Clinostlgma  and 
Cvphosperma,  hut  in  these  the  leaf  segments  are  irreg- 
ularly bitten  off  at  the  apex.  Keutia  gracilis.  Mrong. 
&  (Iris.  =  Microkentia  gracilis.  Benth.  &  Hook.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Kmtin  gmeitin  of  the  trade  is  Ken- 
tiopMi»  divaricata  (which  see). 

MICBOLEPIA  (Greek,  a  imoII  »cale;  alluding  to  the 
lndusiuml.  Polypodiaceo?.  A  genus  of  graceful  green- 
house ferns,  allied  to  Davallia,  but  having  the  shallow, 
balf-cup-shaped,  membranous  Industum  attached  to  the 


sides  as  well  as  the  base;  the  stalks  are  also  conttnuoui 
with  the  root  stock,  and  not  joined  to  them,  an  in  th» 
true  Dnvallias.  Twenty  or  more  species  are  kcowr. 
For  cultivation,  see  Iturallia. 

a.  Lvs.  once-pinnate. 
marginalia,  Baker  (if.  tcibra.  Hort. I.    Lvs.  rising 
from  a  creeping  rootstock,  18-24  in.  long.  £>— 15  in.  wid«-. 
with  linear  plntuo.  which  are  cut  about  half  way  to  th» 
rachis  into  bluntish,  oblong  lobes.  Ceylou  to  China. 

B.  Lr*.  tri-qnadripinnatifid. 

platyphylla,  Ikin.  Lvs.  3-4  ft.  long,  on  stout  *taJV» 
from  a  stout,  scaly  rootstock.  tripinnatitld;  ultimate  di 
visions  broad,  hlunti-li.  t<M>thei|,  oblong,  deltoid:  son 
2-12  to  a  segment,  one  in  each  tooth.    India  to  Japan. 

hlrta,  Kaulf.    Lvs.  3-fi  ft.  long,  on  stout  stalk*,  tn 
quadripinnatifld ;    ultimate   divisions  oblong,  broadly 
toothed;  rachises  hairy  or  pubescent:  son  2-20  to  a  seg- 
ment. 1  or  more  together  at  the  b»<e  of  the  teeth. 
India  and  Polynesia.  Var.  erlsUU  is  also  . 
trade. 
eriitata, 

M.  kitpida.  Hort.- 1  L.  M. 


>d  Polynesia.  Var.  cristata  is  also  offered  hv  thr 

K.  187h.  p.  59.  Gn.  HI,  p.  42*.  F.  It.  1 : 769. -  If 
,  Hort.,  presumably  belongs  here. 


MICBOMERIA  (milros.  small,  mrrif,  a  part:  small 
flowered  I.  lAibi&Ur.  This  genus  comprises  about  tie 
species  of  herbs  and  subshrubs,  generally  distribute 
in  tropical  and  temperate  regions,  especially  in  tb» 
Mediterranean  couutries.  Lvs.  usually  small,  entire  or 
toothed:  whorls  axillary  or  in  terminal  spikes :  fls.  small; 
calyx  13-nerved.  5-toot'hed  or  2-lipped.  corolla  2-lipped. 
upper  lip  erect,  flattish.  entire  or  notched.  lower  spread 
ing,  5-lobed;  stamens  4. 

a.  Fit.  I--'  in  the  eizilt. 
Doftglaiii,  Benth.  Yrrba  Bi-kka.    Perennial:  stents 
long,  slender,  trailing  and  creeping,  with  sweet-scente«l 
round  or  oval  lvs..  I  in.  or  less  across:  lis.  purplish. 


mostly  solitary  In  the  axils,  on  ionic. 
Woodlands,  from  Vancouver's  Is.  to  S.  Calif, 
soil. -Offered  by  E.  Gillett,  IKsl. 

A  A .  Fls.  numcrout  in  Ike  aiilt. 

rupestril,  Benth.    A  dense,  low  growing  perennial 
plant,  woody  at  the  base,  with  prostrate  stems,  which 
turn  up  at  the  extremities,  giving  a  heath-like  effect 
when  in  bloom.   Lvs.  have  the  odor  and  taste  of  penny 
royal:  lis.  abundant,  small,  white,  with  lavender  spots 
on  the  inner  side  of  corolla  lolies,  borne  for  sever*] 
Inches  along  the  stems.    Prop,  from  cuttings  and  seed*. 
,1.  N.  Gerard  writes  that  it  blooms  from  July  until  heary 
frosts,  and  proves  very  satisfactory  for  rockery  and  in 
formal  border.   Not  advertised  in  American  catalogur- 
but  is  iu  cult,  by  amateurs.  S.  Eu.    jj  p  CoruSTON. 

MICHOBTYLIB  (Greek,  small  style).  Orrkidiceir. 
About  a  dor-en  species  of  this  genus  are  in  cultivation  in 
the  Old  World.  No_»pecies  have  found  their  way  into  tbr 

terrestrial 


trade.  They  are  herbs  of 
cult,  for  their  richly  colored  Ivs.  The  species  in  cult 
are  all  from  tropical  countries,  and  require  a  elo»t, 
damp  house  or,  lietter,  a  Wardian  case  or  bell-jar 
within  which  the  air  maybe  kept  moist  enough  for  their 
requirements.  The  lvs.  are  more  or  less  broadly  ovat«\ 
rather  succulent. with  sheathing  bases.  They  are  mo*t!\ 
beautifully  colored.  The  (Is.  are  borne  in  terminal  n 
cemes,  like  those  of  OisrKlyera. 

HeJNHICR  HiSseLBRIN'.. 

The  Mvcrostylis  are  deciduous  orchids.  They  gt\>« 
well  in  the  warm  end  of  the  cattleya  department,  >-r 
better  still  treated  like  thnnias  or  calanthes.  — a  rattier 
warm,  moist  atmosphere  when  growing  in  spring,  rv 
ducing  the  same  toward  late  summer  as  they  bectn  ;.• 
lose  their  foliage,  and  eventually  resting  them  quite  Jn 
in  a  temperature  of  about  f<0°  F.  during  winter.  Tln» 
will  probably  suffer  in  a  Wardian  case  or  bell-trla»- 
They  certainly  will  after  growth  is  completed,  if  not  at 
all  times.  jj.  jf,  Hurt 

MIGNONETTE  (Fig.  1401)  is  a  universal  favorit. 
Though  there  are  many  fragrant  (lowers  of  easy  ruin 
vation  that  exceed  the  Mignonette  in  beauty,  it  is  prvt- 
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ablet  that  no  other  flower  i«  so  generally  grown  for  fra- 
grance. No  home  garden  is  complete  without  soma 
Mignonette.  It  needs  a  cool  soil,  only  moderately  rich, 
shade  part  of  the  day,  and  careful  attention  to  cutting 
the  flower-stalks  before  the  seeds  are  ripe.  It  grows 
I -J  ft.  high,  and  is  treated  as  a  half-hardy  annual.  If  a 
sowing  be  made  in  late  April,  followed  by  a  second 
sowing  in  early  July,  the  season  may  be  extended  until 
severe  fronts.  Those  who  wish  to  have  home-grown 
Mignonette  in  the  window  during  winter  may  sow  seeds 
in  pots  late  in  summer.  Pew  flowers  will  prove  as  dis- 
appointing if  the  treatment  it  needs  is  omitted. 

Years  ago  Mignonette  was  one  of  the  few  fashionable 
flowers.  Every  florist  grew  a  little.  With  the  rise  of 
florists'  roses,  carnations,  violets  and  chrysanthemums 
the  Mignonette  lost  somo  of  its  relative  Importance,  but 
within  recent  year*  a  new  era  has  opened  for  it.  It  Is 
now  a  highly  specialised  crop,  being  little  grown  by 
general  florists,  but  grown  on  a  large  scale  by  a  few 
specialists. 

For  the  botanical  status  of  Mignonette,  see  itrsttln. 

C.  E.  Uvss. 

Wholesale  Citltiyatiom  op  MiajrowaTTis.—  Owing  to 
improved  methods  of  cultivation  practiced  in  recent 
years.  Mignonette  has  become  a  staple  in  the  cosmo- 
politan markets.  A  few  years  ago  growers  contented 
themselves  with  little  attention  to  the  plant,  letting  it 
take  care  of  itself  after  planting  the  seed  in  a  row  along 
the  side  of  rose  beds  or  benches.  Now,  however,  certain 
growers  having  made  its  cutting  and  seed  a  specialty, 
the  result  has  been  tho  production  of  improved  strains 
finding  such  favor  that  the  old,  careless  methods  are 
abandoned.  As  yet,  well-grown  plants  in  pots  are  not 
offered  to  the  public,  but  the  indications  are  thnt  before 
long  they  will  take  their  place  as  favorite  Christmas  and 
Easter  plants,  for  which  they  are  well  fitted,  since  they 
are  useful  house  plants  in  their  keeplug  mid  odoriferous 
qualities. 

Mignonettes  in  bed*  or  benches  for  winter-flowering 
will  succeed  in  almost  any  soil,  but  the  best  is  a  good, 
turfy  loam,  taken  from  an  old  pasture  plowed  as  early 
as  possible  in  spring  after  the  grass  begins  to  grow 
nicelv.  In  the  preparation  of  this  soil,  the  pasture 
should  be  plowed  about  4  Inches  deep  and  the  earth 
heaped  up  immediately  after  plowing.  When  heaping, 
a  layer  of  soil  should  first  he  made,  then  a  laver  of 
manure,  and  so  on  until  tho  heap  is  completed,  the  top 
rounded  off  a  little  so  as  to  throw  off  the  aurplus  water 
of  heavy  rains.  One  load  of  good  cow  manure  to  six  of 
soil  would  be  about  the  right  proportion. 

If  the  plant  is  grown  in  bed*,  eight  inches  of  mil  will 
be  sufficient,  and  the  bed*  should  rise  slightly  from  the 
sides  to  allow  for  settling.  The  rough  pnrt»  should  be 
raked  off ,  and  a  board  laid  on  the  soil  and  tramped  upon 
nntil  the  soil  is  firmed  evenly.  Hake  it  apain  to  roughen 
the  surface,  mark  out  rows  lengthwise  a  foot  apart,  with 
croxs  rows  at  the  same  distance.  Sow  the  seed*  In  the 
corners  of  the  sijuare  thus  made,  cover  very  lightly,  ami 
when  the  sowing  is  completed,  give  a  light  watering 
with  a  tine  roxe  watering-pot  to  settle  the  soil  around 
the  seeds.  After  the  plants  are  up  and  growing  and 
have  made  their  second  leaves,  thin  out  to  one  plant, 
leaving  the  strongest  one.  Care  should  be  taken  at  this 
time  not  to  over-water,  as  it  is  preferable  to  leave  the 
soil  rather  dry  than  wet.  A«  soon  as  the  plants  are 
large  enough,  stake  thein  all  and  tie  them  loosely  to 
prevent  them  from  falling  out. 

If  the  seed  Is  Mown  in  July  for  a  November  crop,  the 
ventilators  must  he  kept  open  day  and  night  so  as  to 
admit  all  the  air  possible.  In  order  to  keep  the  plants 
stocky  and  short-jointed.  Temporary  shading  In  the 
middle  of  the  day  when  the  sun  is  hot  is  very  necessary. 

After  the  plants  begin  to  show  the  flower  heads,  all 
the  side  shoots  should  be  removed  from  around  the 
heads  down  to  the  stem.  Ijeave  three  or  four  of  the 
strong  bottom  side  shoots  to  come  on  for  a  second 
crop,  and  so  on  as  tho  crop  matures.  Always  have 
another  crop  coming  on  to  take  the  place  of  the  "one  thai 
was  cut.  By  keeping  the  plants  neatly  staked  and  lied 
there  should  be  a  continuous  crop  from  November  to 
May.  When  the  plants  have  reached  a  good  size, 
watering  is  of  the  utmost  importance  and  should  l»e  done 
In  the  mornings  and  only  on  bright  days.,  so  that  the 
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foliage  may  be  dry  before  night;  for  if  the  water  lie* 
on  the  foliage  for  twenty-four  hours  the  leaves  will  be- 
come spotted  and  a  fungous  growth  started,  to  the  ruin 
of  the  plant.  A  night  temperature  of  45°,  with  a  rise  <  f 
10°  or  15°  in  the  day,  suits  the  plant  very  well.  Migno- 
nette will  succeed  in  almost  any  kind  of  a  glass  struc- 
ture, hut,  of  course,  the  better  the  house  the  finer  the 
product. 

The  cultivation  of  Mignonettes  In  pots  requires  much 
attention,  involving  careful  watering,  staking  and  train- 
ing of  the  plants  into  the  shape  required.  All  tbia  taken 
time,  but  good  specimen  plants  in  pots  of  8  inches,  with 
15-20  beads  of  Aowers  to  a  plant,  will  repay  the  grower 
for  all  the  attention  bewtowed.  The  best  method  for  this 
kind  of  growing  la  to  fill  up  J  inch  pots  with  finely  sifted 
soil  from  the  compoxt  heap  described  before,  then  add 
one-third  leaf -soil  run  through  a  sieve,  with  a  little  sand 
to  make  It  porous,  and  then,  pressing  the  soil  firm,  make 
a  little  hole  with  the  finger  in  the  center  of  the  pot,  drop 
in  2  or  3  seeds,  cover  lightly  and  water  with  a  fine  rote 
to  settle  the  soil  around  the  seed.  After  the  plants  art* 
up  thin  out  to  one  plant  to  a  pot,  leaving  tho  strongest 
one.  Keep  all  the  plants  as  near  the  glass  as  possible 
to  prevent  them  from  becoming  drawn.  Re  careful  not 
to  let  tho  plants  get  dry  at  this  time.  If  they  receive  a 
check  at  this  or  any  time  for  want  of  water  they  get 
hard  and  will  never  make  good  plants  afterwards. 


1401.  Mignonette- Allen's  Defiance. 


When  the  plants  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots  shift  to 
4-Inch  pots,  using  a  little  rougher  soil.  Never  allow  the 
plants  to  become  pot-bound.  I'p  to  this  time  they  will 
not  require  stakes  if  kept  near  the  glass  with  plenty  of 
ventilation  and  are  carefully  watered.  When  the  young 
roots  begin  to  »how  through  the  soil  at  the  sides  of  the 
pot  shift  to  8-inch  pots,  using  good  rough  soil.  Drain 
age  must  be  provided  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots  — broken 
bricks  will  answer  the  purpose.    Cover  this  drainage. 
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material  with  a  little  rough  stuff  from  the  potting  I 
and  pot  tho  plants  firmly,  leaving  the  space  of  an 
at  the  top  of  the  pot  for  water.  Watering  should  he 
done  sparingly  until  the  plants  till  the  pots  with  roots, 
liy  thin  time  the  plants  should  be  4  inches  tall,  nnd  the 
center  about  should  now  he  pinched  out  to  induce  enough 
of  tho  nide  shoots  to  form  the  foundation  of  the  plant*. 
The  center  shoot  will  produr«  2  or  'A  side  shoots  below 
where  it  was  pinched,  and  with  0  or  7  bottom  side  shoots 
will  form  tho  basis  of  the  plant.  Hub  off  any  other  side 
shoots  as  they  appear.  After  the  plants  have  grown  to 
a  height  of  6  or  7  inches  they  must  be  staked  and  tied; 
a  stake  in  the  center  for  the  center  shoot  and  one  for 
the  side  shoots  will  be  sufficient.  After  the  plants  hBVe 
attained  a  height  of  10  or  12  inches,  ami  before  the  flower 
heads  begin  to  show,  pinch  the  center  out  of  all  the 
shoots  with  the  finger  and  thumb  at  the  same  time  so  as 
to  induce  the  plant  to  flower  nil  at  one  time,  for  if  pinched 
two  or  three  weeks  apart  the  flower  bends  will  come 
irregularly  and  the  plants  will  not  look  so  well.  As  soon 
as  the  flower  heads  begin  to  show  the  plants  should  have 
a  little  weuk  liquid  manure  twice  n  week  and  as  they 
develop  and  the  roots  get  crowded  in  the  pots  they  will 
require  more  feeding.  Put  uttout  n  bushel  of  sheep  ma- 
nure in  a  bag  and  drop  It  in  a  barrel  of  water  for  two  or 
three  days  before  using.  This  makes  a  very  good  liquid 
food  for  the  plants;  also  chicken  manure  treated  the 
same  way  but  used  in  lesser  quantity  — about  a  half  a 
bushel  to  50  gallons  of  water  will  be  about  right.  If  the 
plants  have  been  carefully  watered  and  attention  paid 
to  staking  and  training,  the  grower  will  be  amply  re- 
warded with  nice  specimen  plants  having  from  12  to  20 
flower  spikes  to  a  plant. 

Sttd-taring,-  Plants  wanted  for  seed  should  lie  enre- 
fully  selected.  Only  the  very  best  plants  with  clean, 
healthy  foliage  and  large  bracts  or  flower  heads,  with  the 
florets  set  close  together,  are  the  ideal  plants  for  seed. 
If  the  plants  are  growing  in  a  house  or  near  other  plants 
that  are  not  so  good  they  should  lie  covered  with  mos- 
quito netting  to  prevent  the  bee*  from  cmss-ft  rtilizing 
them.  After  the  heads  have  set,  say  from  20—  25  pods, 
the  center  should  be  pinched  out.  for  if  allowed  to  grow 
and  set  more  the  seed  will  be  of  au  inferior  quality. 
When  the  seed  begins  to  turn  brown  in  the  seed-pods  the 
pods  should  be  picked  off  and  laid  in  an  airy  room  for  a 
day  or  two  on  paper,  so  that  none  may  he  lost.  After  the 
pods  are  dry,  so  that  the  seed  will  rub  out  clean,  the  seed 
should  be  cleaned,  put  in  a  package  and  placed  in  tin 
boxes  to  keep  from  mice,  as  these  pests  are  very  fond 

of  KoUEHT  Ml'MlLLBN. 

MIGNONETTE  VINE.   See  n»n*sifjttHlli<t. 

MIKANIA  (Prof.  J.  O.  Mikan.  of  Prague,  or  his  son 
nnd  successor.  .1.  C.  Mikan.  who  collected  in  Brazil). 
l'omp6«i/<r.  This  includes  M,  »nun/rpi.<.  the  Climbing 
llcmpweed,  a  Common  native  weed,  but  a  pretty  one.  It 
has  distinct  foliage,  the  |vs.  Iteing  somewhat  heart 
shaped  or  halberd  shaped,  and  long  acuminate.  The  Ms. 
are  very  small,  numerous,  pinkish,  and  borne  in  dense 
clusters  1-2  in.  across.  These  clusters,  as  in  nil  the  spe- 
cies, are  composed  of  many  small  heads,  each  containing 
4  Ms.,  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  4  bracts.   The  genus 

contains  about  <>0  s|  ies.  mostly  found  in  the  warmer 

parts  of  America.  Shrubs  or  herbs,  the  latter  twining, 
rarely  erect :  |vs.  opposite,  usually  stalked:  heads  spi- 
cate,  racemose,  corymbose  ..r  pnnicled  :  lis.  mostly  white 
or  yellowish.  Nearest  to  F.upatonum.  but  the  latter  has 
an  indefinite  number  or  involm-rnl  bracts  instead  of  4, 
ami  contains  erect  plants. 

acindons,  Willd.  Ci.utntNii  nr\iPwr.Ki..  Described 
above.  Moist  ground.  New  F.ng.  to  Flu.  and  Tex.  li.W.F. 
.14. -Very  rarely  offend  by  dealers  in  native  plants. 

8anderi,  Hurt.  Hothouse  climbers,  with  variegated 
foliage.  Int.  1H!>!)  by  Sander  A  Co..  who  say  the  Ivs.  are 
richly  embellished' with  dark  velvet  purple  patches; 
\  eins  of  mature  Ivs.  white.  The  l\  s.  are  about  i.  m.  long, 
."■  iu.  Wide,  boldly  toothed. 

tf  nVMrw.  offered  bv  PtrW  A  Manda  in  1**3.V  I*  ptlle 
Lit  .nil 


MILDEW.  This  name  is  given  to  a  group  of  fungous 
diseases  which  attack  leaves,  shoots,  flowers  and  fruit". 
The  true  or  powdery  Mildew*  <  Ery*ipbca<)  appear  as 
a  thin,  white,  powdery  coating  on  the  surface  of  the 
plants.  The  disease  is  usually  accompanied  by  di* 
tortion  and  dwarfing,  and  often  death  of  the  affected 
parts.  In  some  cases,  however,  as  iu  the  maple  Mildew, 
tho  affected  areas  of  the  leaves  retain  their  chlornphyl 
and  remain  green  in  the  autumn  long  after  the  rest  of 
the  leaf  is  dead  and  yellow.  The  mycelium  is  always 
superficial,  forming  spots  or  more  or  less  extended  ar»-a* 
on  the  affected  organs.  The  injury  is  done  by  numerous 
haustoria.  which  penetrate  the  cells  of  the  host  and  ab 
sorb  nutriment  for  the  mycelium,  and  also  serve  as 
organs  of  attachment.  During  the  summer  Mildews  art- 
propagated  by  I -celled  spores,  many  of  which  are  cut  off 
in  succession  from  erect,  simple  branches  all  over  the 
diseased  surface.  Other  spores,  by  means  of  which  the 
fungus  passes  through  the  winter,  are  produced  in  sacs 
inclosed  within  hollow  spherical  receptacles,  called  p.  ri 
thecia.  These  appear  as  minute  black  or  dark  brown 
specks  over  the  diseased  area.  They  are  prod  uced  in  the 
autumn,  and  remain  on  the  fallen  h  aves;  but  the  sport  « 
within  them  do  not  ripen  until  the  following  spring, 
when  they  are  liberated  by  the  decay  of  the  perithelia. 

lu  the  I'niled  States,  considerable  injury  is  caused  by 
the  following  species  :  The  rose  Mildew,  */i»<rro/»*-,i 
pn nnota,  on  roses  under  glass;  t'rt/*ipkr  graminn  on 
wheat  and  other  grasses;  the  vine  Mildew,  fncinn'i 
tpirtilh,  producing  the  powdery  Mildew  of  grapes;  /Wi.- 
f/ihimi  Ojrt)cunlh<r  ou  apples  and  pears;  and  Sph<m>- 
Ihirn  C,ift,fjnri.  the  hop  Mildew.  The  most  successful 
mode  of  combatting  the  Mildews  is  by  dusting  with  sul- 
fur or  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  Either  of  these 
fungicides  kills  the  mycelium  and  spores  of  the  fungus. 

The  downy  Mildews  or  false  Mildews  belong  to  the 
Peronosporeas,  a  group  of  fungi  widely  separated  from 
the  true  Mildews.  The  mycelium  is  parasitic  within  the 
tissues  of  the  host,  only  the  fruiting  branches  appear- 
ing at  the  surface  I  see  Pig.  8791.  The  fruiting  brnnclics 
have  a  characteristic  form  and  method  of  ramification 
for  each  genus  of  the  group.  The  spores,  when  they 
lodge  on  new  host  plants,  either  produce  an  infecting 
thread  directly,  or.  in  most  cases,  the  contents  of  the  spore- 
is  discharged  In  the  form  of  swarm  spores,  which  swim 
about  for  a  time  and  finally  come  to  rest  and  produce 
the  infecting  mycelium.  Resting  spores  are  produced 
sexually  in  this  "group  within  the  tbsues  of  the  host. 

This  family  contains  about  ten  genera,  of  which  the 
following  are  most  commonly  known  :  Phyfophth i-n-n 
tnfestan.1.  the  potato  blight  ;  Plaimnpartt  rititola,  the 
downy  Mildew  of  grapes;  lirrmia  Laetue-r.  often  causing 
greut  damage  to  lettuce  in  forcing-houses;  1'jfniua  />. 
(wiryuMiiNi,  causing  damping  off  of  seedling  cucumbers 
and  various  other  seedling  plants;  and  Cyntnpus  can- 
ditlun,  the  common  white  rust  of  crucifer*.  Mode*  of 
combatting  these  diseases  are  set  forth  for  each  specific 
case  in  the  experiment  station  literature  of  the  various 
states.  See,  also,  /„.,,„,..    n,,^,,.,,  nA,„Lnu.s,,, 

MILFOIL.  See  Athilha. 

MILIUM  (ancient  Latin  name  of  Millet,  which,  how 
ever,  belongs  to  a  different  genus i.  (mimihir.  .MiuLiT 
Ckass.  Contains  o-6  species  distributed  through  teni 
m-rate  Europe  and  Asia,  one  of  which  is  also  found  in 
North  America,  nnd  is  occasionally  cult,  for  ornament. 
Spikelets  1-fld..  in  diffuse  panicles.  Empty  glume* 
awnless.  the  flowering  glume  coriaceous,  as  in  Panic  urn. 
Farmer's  Bulletin,  No.  I'M,  issued  by  the  l\  S.  I»r|»«. 
of  Agric.  is  devoted  to  Millets  (but  not  to  Milium  I 

effttsnm.  l.inn.  A  smooth  perennial.  %-Ct  ft.  hii-'i:  !v«. 
broad  and  thin:  panicle  C-U  in.  long. 

A.  S.  HtTCibvtei. 

MILK  PEA.  G.tlartia. 
MILK  VETCH.  Ailm^U.. 

MILKWEED.    AttUpin*  in  general:   A.  Cornuti  in 

particular. 

MILKWORT,  Polygala. 
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MtLLA  (J.  Milla  im  head  gardener  at  the  Court  of 
Madrid  I.  Liliactct.  Benthatu  St  Honker  restrict  the 
genus  Milla  (as  Cavanllles,  its  author,  intended)  to  one 
species,  M.  billora.  Krom  U rod iwa  the  genus  differs  In 
the  fact  thai  the  pedicel*  are  not  jointed  and  the  peri- 
anth segments  are  always  3-nerved.  Milla  and  Brodiea 
are  native  to  the  northern  half  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. In  South  America  is  the  genus  Tritclela.  whleh 
U  by  noma  referred  to  Milla,  by  other*  to  Brodia>a,  and 
by  still  others  kept  distinct.  There  is  one  Triteleia  i  /'. 
uniflora)  in  common  cultivation.  In  his  tnoiiogn>i<)i 
(Joura  Linn.  Soe.  II,  p.  3781,  Baker  refers  the  Trite- 
leia* to  Milla,  and  this  disposition  is  followed  by  Index 
Kewenais,  but  in  a  later  account  (O.C.  111.  2".  p.  4."!i; 
he  refers  them  to  Brodlam.  WaUon  |  Croc.  Amcr.  Ae;><i 
Arts.  &  Scl.  9.  p.  2401  restricts  Milla  to  one  specie*. 
The  North  American  plants  which  have  been  refern  <1 
to  Triteleia  are  perhaps  best  treated  a*  Brodla*as,  uml 
they  are  so  considered  In  the  account  of  that  genu*  >>< 
Vol.  1  of  this  work.  The  Sontb  American  Trlteh 
are  described  under  that  genus  in  Vol.  IV. 

Milla  has  a  aalverforni  perianth,  with  3-uerved  seg- 
ments which  are  separate  nearly  to  the  base,  ti  nearlv 
*cs«ile  stamen*  in  one  row,  sessile,  oblong-ohovate 
capsule.  M.  billdra,  Cbv.,  has  a  scape  (MS  in.  high 
from  a  small  coated  bulb,  bearing  1-5  ( usually  2) 
star-like,  waxy  white,  fragrant  fl*.  2-2V,  In.  across, 
with  oblong  lanceolate  segments:  Ivs.  rough, 
nearly  terete.  S.  ArU.  and  New  Mex.  to  central 
Mei.  B.K.  18:1555.  F.S.  14:1 !'.!».  (in.  24,  p.  155. 

Milla  biflora  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  small 
bulbs.  It  known  as  Mexican  Star,  Mexican  Stnrof 
Bethlehem,   Frost  Flower,  and    Floating  Star. 
The  lis.  are  of  a  charming  waxy  consistence,  and 
are  borne  on  long  stems.  They  are  excellent  for 
cutting,  and  last  several  days.  I'lanted  In  the  bor- 
der early  in  spring,  they  soon  throw  up  their  lis.  :,rei 
Ivs.   They  should  be  allowed  to  remain  until  Septemln  r 
or  October,  when  they  may  he  taken  up  and  stored  f-r 
the  winter.   Our  gardeners  know  Milla  mostly  as  a  ]><<t 
bulb  for  flowering  under  glass  late  in  winter  or  early  in 
spring.   It  blooms  readily  in  the  conditions  given  ti> 
Freesias.  Several  bulbs  should  \m  placed  in  a  pot,  al- 
though several  stalks  will  spring  from  one  bulb. 

L  H  B 

MlLLEB,  DUBTY.   See  Lvhni*  Con.narin. 

MILLETS  are  important  agricultural  grasses.  The 
true  Millet  or  Broomeorn  Millet  of  F.nrope  is  fumirum 
milareum.  The  common  Mtllets  of  the  foiled  States, 
the  foxtail  MiUeti.  are  forms  of  Srtaria  flatten.  Alri- 
can  Millet,  also  called  Black,  Chinese,  Indian,  and  Im- 
properly Pearl  Millet.  Is  Sorghum  vutgarr.  The  name 
African  Millet  is  sotm-lime*  applied  to  K'trtttint  Cwa- 
rnna.  Barnyard  <>r  Japanese  Millet  I*  Ptmirum  Crun- 
galli.  Pearl  Millet  is  l><nni»ttum  typkoidtum. 

A.  S.  Hitchcock. 
MILLETTTA.  (named  In  honor  of  Dr.  Mlllett.  of  Can- 
ton, China).  Lrgumin&ftr.  About  40  species  of  Old 
World  tropical  trees  and  large  shrubs,  usually  climbers; 
differs  from  the  Japanese  and  North  American  genus 
Wistaria  only  in  the  hard,  usually  Hat  and  thick  pod 
not  opening  so  readily.  IjV...  large,  odd  pinnate;  Ifls. 
opposite,  stipulate:  Ms.  showy,  in  axillary  raceme* 
often  fascicled,  simple  or  paniculate  and  terminal, 
white,  purple  or  reddish. 

A.  f'U.  purple. 
Cattra,  Melssn.  IuoN-woon.  A  South  African  tree. 
20-31)  ft.  high,  with  very  hard,  close-grained,  brown 
wood  and  dark,  rough,  rugulose  hark.  I.vs.  on  chan- 
neled petioles  G-H  in.  long;  Iris  lanceolate-oblong,  acute, 
tn  5—0  pairs,  2-2%  in.  long.  I  In.  apart:  slender  stipule-* 
2-3  lines  long:  panicle  »>-m  in.  long:  fr.  leathery,  vel 


MILTONIA  (named  for  Lord  FUxwilliam,  Viscount 
Milton,  a  patron  of  horticulture).  OrchidHcenr.  This 
group  contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful  orchids  in 
cultivation.  The  pseudobulbs  am  closely  clustered  and 
sheathed  with  long,  graceful,  dark  green  Ivs.,  forming 
plants  over  1  ft.  in  diameter,  bearing  numerous  large 
tls.  They  are  herbs  with  short  pseudobulbs,  bearing 
1-2  Ivs.  at  the  summit  and  few  or  maiiv  sheathing  Iva. 


vcty,  used  as  a  medicine 
.,  1K91. 


Japdniea,  Cray 
light  green,  odd-r. 
I  H  In.  long.  1  in. 


AA. 

.  A  J 
innate 
apart : 


FU. 


Kafflrs.    Int.  by  Rca 


rai'fr. 


►palicse  woody  climber.  I,v*. 
Ifts.  narrowly  ovate.  4-4>  pairs, 
racemes  simple,  nodding,  .Vs 
in.  long,  l'robably  not  hardy  In  the  North.  I'ro'-nnilile 
of  dealers  in  Japanese  plants.     S./.    1:43  (  Hi'starm 

J:t;>  >H>rn  ). 


1402.  Miltonla  vexillana. 

at  the  base:  the  inflorescence  arises  from  the  baso  of 
the  pseudobulbs,  and  consists  of  a  single-fid.  pedunclo 
or  of  a  loose  raceme  of  long-pedicctled  fls. :  sepals  sub- 
equal,  spreading,  free  or  the  lateral  ones  slightly  united; 
petals  similar  or  a  little  wider;  labellum  not  distinctly 
clawed,  large,  expanded,  not  3-lobed,  but  often  bifid  at 
the  apex:  both  the  segments  and  the  labellum  are  ex- 
panded, forming  a  flat  flower:  column  short.  This  ge- 
nua contains  nearly  20  species,  mostly  from  Brazil. 
They  are  closely  related  to  (hhmtoglossum  and  On- 
cidiutn,  but  may  1k>  distinguished  by  the  characters 
given  above.  if.  f/tnlii,  M.  rtrillaria,  and  some 
closely  related  kinds  were  until  recently  known  in  gar- 
dens as  OdontogloHMiius.  In  the  group  containing  the 
"true"  Miltonias,  the  pseudobulbs  are  separated  from 
each  other  on  the  rhizome,  and  bear  1-2  yellowish  green 
Ivs.  at  the  summit  and  few  sheathing  Ivs.  of  the  samo 
color  at  the  base.  The  fls.  of  nearly  all  Miltonias  re- 
i  the  plants  in  a  fresh  condition  for  a  month  or 
Heinuk  m  Has.ski.hhi.nci. 
The  Colombian  species  of  Miltonla,  among  which  are 
.If.  wrtlt'irio  and  M.  H<r;lii,  grow  best  in  a  compost 
of  well-chopped,  turfy  fern  mot  and  very  coarse  river 
sand  or  pulverized  coal  clinkers.  Do  not  overpot.  Fin- 
ish with  sphagnum,  which  should  be  kept  growing. 
These  species  should  have  a  temperature  of  5»J  to  70". 
They  do  not  like  a  close  atmosphere,  but  a  good  and 
constant  circulation  of  air.  Fumigate  slightly  once  a 
week  or  scalier  strong  tobacco  dnsi  on  the  wet.  hot  pipes 
frequently  to  control  thrips.  After  growth  is  finished, 
these  orchids  should  lie  carefully  rest.nl  in  a  tempera 
lure  of  5.V  to  <".iC,  hut  at  no  time  should  they  become 
very  dry. 

All  the  Brazilian  kinds  enjoy  plenty  of  diffuse,  but  not 
direct,  sunlight.  They  need  much  water  while  grow- 
ing. Aftergrowth  is  complete,  gradually  withhold  water 
supply.  The  Brazilian  kinds  grow  beat  In  shallow  per- 
forated pans,  with  plenty  of  drainage,  ami  potted  In  fern 
root  mixed  with  coarse  leaf -mold  and  sharp  sand. 
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3f.  vezillaria,  as  grown  by  the  respected  William 
Gray,  of  Albany,  van  welt  worth  a  Ionic  journey  to 
sec.  Ho  hint  specimens  in  12-inch  pans  in  perfect 
health  ami  condition,  which  were  a  lovely  sitrht.  When 
asked  for  the  secret  of  hi*  notable  success,  Mr.  liray 
pointed  overhead  to  the  ventilators  (outside  temperature 
20° ),  which  were  open  just  enough  at  top  and  bottom  to 
allow  a  gentle  circulation  of  air.  Mr.  1 1  ray  added  that 
he  kept  up  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  and  was  very 
careful  about  overhead  waterings  on  clone,  warm  days. 

Wii.  Mathews. 

Though  the  genus  Miltonia  is  closely  allied  to  Odon- 
toglossum  botanienlly,  the  cultural  re<|uiretnents  are  hi 
many  cases  very  different.  Species  No*.  I.  2,  3,  4  and  Id 
do  well  under  the  same  general  conditions  of  culture 
recommended  for  OtlnnloyloAtum  crinpum  (which  seei, 
but  53  moro  heat  during  the  winter  months  should  be 
given  them. 

M.  tpectabilit  and  -If.  tlavetren*  should  be  grown  ill 
baskets  or  pans  suspended  from  the  roof  in  a  compost 
of  clean,  chopped  peat  fiber  and  live  sphagnum,  liberally 
Interspersed  with  pieces  of  charcoal,  to  whirh  the  roots 
freely  attach  themselves.  They  can.  If  desired,  aKo  lie 
grown  on  orchid  rafta  with  a  little  compost  between. 
They  require  stovehouse  temperature,  a  moist  niiiios 
phere  and  a  copious  supply  of  water  both  at  the  roots  and 


thrive  best 
In  a  compost  of  rough. 


if.  Candida,  . 
In  liberally  drained  pots  or  [ 
chopped  peat  and  sphagnum, 
of  broken  charcoal. 

A  warm,  moist,  shady  location,  such  as  is  afforded  In 
the  Cattleya  or  Cypripedium  department,  where  the 
temperature  can  be  maintained  at  GO-  to  0.1°  by  night 
and  about  70s  by  day  during  winter,  suits  Miltonias  best. 
The  compost  should  never  bo  allowed  to  become  dry 
during  the  growing  season,  and  should  never  remain 
dry  long  even  when  at  rest  during  winter.  Overhead 
syringing  is  necessary  at  all  seasons  to  keep  down  thrip, 
to  which  this  group  is  subject.  Weak  liquid  cow  manure 
applied  occasionally  during  the  period  of  growth  is  Itene- 
ficia).  Cutting  the  rhizome  between  the  pseudobulbs, 
partly  through,  at  the  beginning  of  the  growing  season 
will  retard  the  sap  and  often  induce  the  latent  eyes  to 
grow,  after  which  time  the  pieces  may  be  removed  and 
potted  up  separately.  By  this  means  the  *tock  is  hi- 
lt. M.  (iKKV. 

I  MUX. 

crandlflora.  12. 
Insoriant,  4. 
Mori-liana,  5. 
Oneiitium,  10.  11. 
l'luila-iinpnU,  4. 
pirta,  •>. 
purpurea.  0. 
Kegnclli.  0. 


alba.  1. 

bicolor,  5. 
Candida.  8. 
Clowesii.  7. 
euneata.  0. 
Eiidresii,  3. 
flavescens.  12 
gigantea.  2. 


R.rxlll.  1. 
r»s<-».  2. 
Kussclliana.  11 
siMvlnbllU,  5 
vezlllaria.  2. 
Wamcewieill.  10 


A.  Pneiidnbulb*  crowded,  with  namer 
on*  dark  or  gray-yrtt  n  nheatli 
ing  Iv*.  at  the  base. 
u.  Labellum  sagittate  al  the  bane.  1.  Keclii 

2.  vexlUart 

iih.  Labelhtm    not    tngittate,  r.m 
ntrieied  in  the  middle,   i.  e.. 

broadly  panduriform   3.  Eiidresii 

4. 

A  A .  Pneudnbulb*  tituated  al  interval* 
oh  the  rhizome,  with  It  w  yellow 
i*h  green  Iff. 
U.  Segment*    of   perianth  broad, 
ortite  to  oblong, 
r.  Perianth    uniformly  mlvrrd 

white,  rote  or  purple   5. 


ipecUbllls 
Regnelli 


•  r.  Perianth  variegated,  yellow 
and  brown  or  brown  and 
green. 

D.  /Albeit urn  tiddlenhaped  .  .  7. 
i>i>.  Labellum  broadly  obovate.  8. 

9. 

...10. 
11. 

BB.  Segment*    of  perianth  linear- 

lanceolate   12. 


1>I>I>.  Label lum  oblong 


Candida 
cuneata 
Warscewiczii 


1.  SoSllil,  Nichols.(r>r(<int«7M44t«m77</Wti.Reichb.f.i 
Pseudobulbs  narrowly  ovate,  1-2  in.  long:  Ira.  numcr 
oils,  slender,  8-12  in.  long,  narrowly  linear-lanc*olate : 
Rra|H's  altout  half  as  long  as  tho  Ivs.,  bearing  2-3  large 
lis.:  fls.  flat,  3-3}-^  in.  across,  pure  white,  with  a  |>urj  le 
band  at  the  base  of  the  petals  and  a  yellow  stain,  more 
or  less  marked  with  reddish  brown,  at  the  base  of  tbe 
lubellum;  sepals  and  petals  ovate-oblong,  acute;  label 
lum  large,  broadly  ohcordatc,  with  a  tooth  in  the  sinas. 
and  a  spur-like  horn  projecting  backwards  on  each  »i<U 
of  the  column.    Closely  allied  to  JU.  vtxillaria,  from 
which  It  differs  In  color  and  by  the  moro  slender,  nerve*: 
Ivs.  Flowers  twice  a  year  in  winter  and  spring.  Colon, 
bin.    B.M.  6085.    1.11.23:228.    H.H.  1875:450.    (in.  4,  p 
2.11;  10:31;  26:457.- Var.  alba,  Hort.   Fls.  larjre.  lacking 
the  purple  band  on  the  petals.  On. 20:457.  F.M.  1*7.1:  104 

A.  F.  13:1453.  Ong.  0:327. 

2.  veziUiria.  Nichols.  (0./.o»f™7o;)i*t«B»  rrTillartnm 
Ueichb.  f.  i.  Fig.  1402.  Fseudobulbs  I J  ',-2  in.  long:  Ivs 
0-12  in.  long,  narrowly  elliptic  lanceolate:  scapes  some 
times  0  from  a  single  pscudobulb,  slender,  and  longer 
than  the  Ivs.,  3-|-fld:  lis.  the  largest  of  tho  grnus.  Cat. 
about  4  in.  long;  sepals  and  petals  ovatc-oblong  or  ol» 
vale,  pale  or  dark  rose,  sometimes  with  whit©  margins 
labellum  large,  rounded,  deeply  emarginate,  narrowed 
to  a  sagittate  claw,  deep  rose,  whitish  at  the  l>a«.i  . 
streaked  with  yellow  and  red.  The  lis.  are  extremely 
variable  In  shape  and  color.  Spring  and  early  summer. 
Western  slope  of  the  Andes,  Colombia.  B.  M.  &K:1. 
1.11.20:113.  F.S.  20:20.18.  R.H.  1870:390.  On.  9.  p.  577: 
IO.p.108;  17:231;  35.  p.  268;  45,  p.  536.  O.C.  II.  2fi:  14.1: 
111.18:743;  III.  19:755;  27:MaySuppl.  J.H.  111.  31  :k»l 
O.F.  8:195.  CM. 39:380.  V.  5:138.  A.F.  13:121.  — One 
of  the  most  popularof  all  orchids.  There  arc  several  va- 
rieties of  this  plant.  Vars.g1- 
rdUW,  have  been  advertised 

3.  Sndretii.  Nichols.  \Odontogli*»um  Warseewlc:.. 
Relchb.  f.).  Fseudobulbs  small,  tufted:  Ivs.  numerous 
distichous,  elliptic-lanceolate,  about  1  ft.Ioug:  sca|»-  a» 
long  as  the  Ivs.,  inclined  or  drooping,  6-8-fld. :  fls.  2-2 % 
in.  in  diameter.  Hat,  white,  with  a  yellow  crest  on  the 
labellum  and  a  rose-colored  blotch  at  the  base  of  each 
segment;  sepals  broadly  ovate;  petals  elliptic;  labellum 
very  broadly  fiddle-shaped  and  2  lobed.  Feb.  C«.«ta 
Rica.  B.M.  0103. 

4.  Fhaleen6pfif,  Nichols.  {Odontogl6t*um  P\aler»,-f. 
*i»,  l/ind.  &  Heiehh.f.  I.   Fseudobulbs  ovate, with  gra-.-- 
like  Ivs.  K-10  in.  long  at  the  I  wise  and  apex:  stalks  1-3 
fid.,  shorter  than  the  Ivs.:  fls.  large,  flat,  white,  with 
the  labellum  Variegated  and  streaked  with  crimson: 
sepals  1  in.  long,  oblong,  pointed;  petals  broader  and 
rounded;  labellum  large,  broadened  anil  2-lobed  in  front 
constricted  near  the  middle  and  expanded  above  into  2 
rounded  lobes.   The  pseudobulbs  are  clustered,  fnmm-f 
clumps  1  ft.  or  more  across,  with  numerous  fls.  minglt.: 
with  the  long,  grass-like  Ivs.    Spring  and  suniincr 
Colombia.    1.11.3:109.    (in.  18,  p.  447;  26.  p.  232;  3.1.  |. 
209;  30,  p.  31.1.    O.C.  II.  £1:304.    I.H.  28:417  (rar.  Iuj» 
riant,  more  vivid). 

f>.  ipectabilis,  Llndl.    Rhizome  creeping,  with  tl,- 
pseudobulbs  placed  about  I  in.  apart,  with  2  Ivs.  at  the 
apex  and  few  sheathing  Ivs.  at  the  base:    Ivs,  linear- 
oblong,  4-12  in.  long  :  scapes  erect,  sheathed,  6-8  in 
long,  bearing  a  single  fl.  about  4  in.  in  diameter:  aepaW 
and  petals  oblong,  obtuse,  slightly  waved, white  or  cream 
colored;  labellum  2  in.  long,  very  broad  in  front,  pen 
dent,  somewhat  undulate,  rose-purple,  with  darker  vein». 
The  first  Miltonia  introduced  into  cultivation.    It  bio- 
wniis  in  autumn,  larire  plants  lH-aritig  from  20-50  Ms.,  all 
opening  at  once  and  lasting  a>>out  a  month.  Brazil 

B.  M. 4204.  B.K.  £1:1992.  I.H.  0:210;  12:446  (var.  c#rr 
offl ) ;  14:524  (var.  ro*ea\\  15:573  (var.  riri7ia«/i« 
P.M.  7:97.  K.W.  1:45  ( .li.irrooA.7M*  Fryann*).  R.  It 
18S9:2.1.  O.M.  38:642.  A.F.  6:631.  Var.  blcolor.  Hon 
Fls.  white,  with  a  violet  spot  on  the  labellum.  Large-thi. 
and  vigorous.  Aug.  Var.  Moreliina,  llort.  |  3t .  More 
liana,  Hort.l.  This  variety  is  very  distinct  in  color 
Sepals  and  petals  deep  purple;  labellum  of  the  sum- 
color,  veined  and  shaded  with  rose.  In  habit  the  piaM 
Is  like  the  type  in  every  detail.  B.M.  4425  (as  var. 
pureo  violatea.  Hook.).  F.S.10:1008.    l.U.2:71.  tin 
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31:593  (habit  poor).  F.M.  1874:143.  O.M.  40:37.  P.  IRSrt. 
p.  123  (outline).  A. P.  6:633. 

G.  RAgnelli,  Relehh.  f.  Like  Sf.  Candida  in  habit  ami 
foliage:  Ivs.  1  in.  broad:  scapes  civet,  bcariug  several 
large  fls.over  2  in.  in  diam. :  sepals  ami  petals  spread- 
ins.  recurved  at  the  apex,  oblong,  acute, white;  labellum 
suhpanduratc,  obtuse  or  emarginate.  rose-purple,  with 
deeper  veins  and  3  yellow  keels  at  the  base.  Sept.  Brazil. 
H.M.  5436.  — Var.  purpurea,  Pyna»rt.  Sepal*  and  petal* 
tinted  with  rose,  with  white  margin!*;  labellum  crimson, 
with  a  white  crest.  R.B.  17:253. 

7.  Cloweili,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  ovate-oblong,  leafy 
at  the  base  and  bearing  2  narrow  cnslform  lvs.  at  the 
apex:  scapo  erect,  1  ft.  long,  many-fld.:  tlx.  3  in.  across, 
orange-yellow,  mottled  with  brown,  the  lip  white  with  a 
violet  bane;  sepal*  and  petals  spreading,  lanceolate, 
acuminate;  labellum  fiddle-shaped,  with  a  cordate  base 
and  a  broadly  rotund,  acute  terminal  portion.  Resembles 
U.  Candida.  Sept.,  Oct.  Brazil.  B.  M.  WW.  P.M. 
9:241. 

8.  candid*.  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  ovate-oblong,  2-lvd., 
with  few  lvs.  at  base:  Iva.  oblong-linear,  1  ft.  long,  I 
in.  broad:  raceme  erect,  1  ft.  long,  6-8-fld.:  sepals  and 
petals  spreading,  oblong,  acute,  somewhat  wavy,  bright 
yellow,  with  large  red-brown  blotches;  labellum  large, 
broadly  obovatc,  convolute,  crenate  and  wavy  on  the 
margin,  white,  changing  to  yellow,  with  a  faint  purple 
blotch.  A  strange  species  producing  5-4>  racemes,  each 
with  fi-10  (Is.  about  2>£  in.  across.  Autumn.  Brazil. 
B.M.3793(var.  flaveseen*).  P.M.  6:241.  On.  20,  p.  463. 

9.  euneata.  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  ovate,  clustered,  4  in. 
long,  sheathed  with  Ivs.  at  the  base  and  2-lvd.  ut  the 
apex:  Ivs.  dark  green,  strap  shaped,  1  ft.  long:  scape 
erect,  5-8- (lil.  as  long  as  the  Ivs.:  tlx.  3-4  In.  across; 
sepals  and  petals  lanceolate,  spreading,  mostly  chocolate 
brown,  greenish  yellow  at  the  tips,  and  few  spots  of  the 
same  color;  labellum  obovate-rotund,  slightly  wavy, 
creamy  white,  with  2  parallel  rldifes  on  the  crest.  A 
robust,  free-flowering  plant  of  the  habit  of  If.  Candida. 
Feb.  Brazil.  B.H.31:8.  I. H.  7:237. 

10.  Waricewietil,  Relchb.  f.  ( CWoafoj/MssNm  UVMom', 
Hort.  Oncidium  (iccatum,  Reiohb.  f.  Oncidium  HYC- 
foFii,  Hort.).  Pseudo- 
bulbs 3-5  In.  long,  much 
flattened  :  Ivs.  linear- 
oblong,  obtuse,  5-6  in. 
long:  fls.  2  in.  long  from 
the  tips  of  the  lip  to  that 
of  the  upper  sepal,  nu- 
merous, borne  in  a 
branched  nodding  pan! 
cle;  sepals  and  petals 
cuneate -obovale,  waved 
and  crisped,  pale  reddish 
brown, with  whitish  tips; 
labellum  oblong,  fan-shaped,  bifid,  white,  with  a  large 
rose-purple  disk  on  the  center  of  which  Is  a  large, 
brownish  yellow  blotch.  March.  Peru.  B.M.58I3.  F. 
S.  18:1831. 

11.  RnatfilUtna.  Lindl.  (Oncidium  I/uascllianum, 
Lindl.).  Pseudobulbs  ovate,  ribbed.  2-lvd.:  Ivs.  nar 
rowly  lanceolate:  tlower  stems  dark  purple,  few-Hd. : 
sepals  and  petals  ovate-oblong,  somewhat  undulate, 
brownish  purple  with  green  margins;  labellum  oblong- 
cuneate,  refuse,  apiculate.  violet,  the  crests  or  laim-llai 
on  the  disk  margined  with  white  Kls.  rather  small  and 
dull  iu  color.  Dec.  Brazil.  B  R.  22:1830    P.M.  7:217. 

12.  fUveteens,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  narrow:  lvs. 
linear-ensiform :  raceme  many-fld.,  the  stalk  sheathed 
with  bracts:  fls.  stellate,  yellow,  with  the  labellum  some- 
what spotted  with  purple;  sepals  and  petals  linear-lan- 
ceolate, acuminate:  labellum  pandurate,  undulate  acumi- 
nate. June.  Brazil.  B.R.  19:1627.  { Cyrtochilnm  flair*- 
c«»i).-Var.  grandifldra.  Regel.  Fls.  larger,  white  at 
first,  becoming  whitish  yellow;  labellum  obtuse.  (It. 
39:1328. 

if  Mtelor  and  var  Candida  are  advertised  -M  TiUuana. 
Hort.  (MUtonopaU  Hleiil.  Bleu.).  Garden  hybrid  between  M 
miliaria  and  M  K<e»lll.  Intermediate  between  the  parents 
fl«  large.  4  in.  across,  white,  with  the  bases  of  the  segtnruts 
Ishellnm  large.  Mlot«l.  veined  with 
'  I  a  full. 


rounded  flower    A  F  n;OTl    C  F  5:198.  190.  A. P.  0:1087  (both 
l.-Jf.  PiaWK.  No  description  available 

HUMUCH  Has*BLRK)M1. 
CMlopti*  maligna. 

MIMOSA  (Greek,  n  mimic,  alluding  to  the  fact  that 
the  leaves  of  some  species  are  sensitive).  Ltgutnin&ia. 
What  the  florists  know  as  Mimosas  arc  Acacias  (chiefly 
A.  armata).  Mimosa  has  stamens  1(1  or  less  (once  or 
twice  as  many  as  the  petals);  Acacia  has  numerous 
stamens.  Of  Mimosas  there  are  between  200  and  300 
species  of  tropical  regions,  chiefly  of  tropical  America. 
Trees,  shrubs  or  herbs  (sometimes  woody  climbers  >, 
with  bipinnate  often  sensitive  lvs.  (sometimes  the  lvs. 
reduced  to  phyllodla):  fls.  usually  with  4  or  5  united 
petals,  and  a  very  minute  or  obsolete  calyx:  pollen 
granular:  pod  flat,  oblong  or  linear,  breaking  up  Into 
1 -seeded  joints  when  ripe. 

a.  BcrbaccoH*  plant*. 

padlea.  Linn.  Sensitive  Plant.  Humble  Plant. 
Fig.  1403.  Cult,  as  an  annual,  but  probably  perennial  In 
the  tropics,  erect,  branching,  hairy  and  spiny:  lvs.  long- 

rietioled,  with  2  or  4  sub-digitate  pinnate  linear-oblong 
fts. :  fls.  many,  in  globular-oblong  heads  on  elongating 
axillary  peduncles,  purplish :  pods  eomprising3or4  spiny 
joints.  Brazil,  but  widely  naturalized  in  warm  countries. 
—  Easily  grown  from  seeds,  which  are  sold  by  seedsmen. 
The  plant  grows  readily  iu  any  place  in  which  garden 
beans  will  thrive.  It  is  grown  for  its  sensitive  foliage. 
The  movements  are  usually  quickest  In  young  plants. 
When  the  lvs.  are  touched,  the  petiole  falls  and  the  leaf- 
lets close.  Neither  the  mechanism  nor  the  utility  of  these 
movements  is  well  understood.  H.  *tn*it\va.  Linn., 
is  a  distinct  plant  (B.R.  1:25).  It  is  a  half-climbing  per- 
ennial with  2  unequally  pinnate  Ifts.,  not  to  sensitive  as 
M.  pudica.  The  word  pudica  is  Latin  for  mode  at  or 
rttiring. 

aa.    H'rxxfjr  plant*. 

B.  Primary  pinna  1  pair. 

Spegazlni,  Pirotta.  Spiny:  pinna;  2,  bearing  very 
numerous  Iff*.:  fls.  light  purple,  in  globular  heads  or 


clusters:  pod  o(  :i  or  4  parts,  spiny.  Argentina.  -  Int.  by 
Franceschi.  Small  tree. 

DB.   Primary  pinno?  g  pair*. 
GuayaquilAnsil,    Sieud.    (Acacia  Guayaquil/tut*, 
Desf. ».    Pinna-  4.  with  3-5  pairs  of  ovate-obtuse 
lich  the  lower  ones  are  smaller:  op 


eous  Ifts.,  of  which  I 
stipular  spines  at  the  base  of  the  leaf. 

BBB.  Primary  pinna  5  pairs. 
Ceratonia,  Linn.  (Acacia  Ccralonia,  Willd. ).  Pinna* 
alM>tit  5  pairs;  Ifts.  obovale:  pods  glabrous,  somewhat 
articulate  and  spiny.  Small,  spiny  tree  from  W.  Indies. 

BBtui.   Primary  pinna  GS  pair*. 

acanthoearpa,  Poir.  {Acacia  acanthocrirpa,  Willd. 
A .  brachyacdntha ,  Uunili.  A-  Bon  pi.).  Plunn  12-11. 
with  6-13  pairs  of  oblong-pubescent  Ifts.:  stipular 
spines  2:  fls.  in  heads  on  twin  axillary  peduncles:  pod 
falcate,  spiny.  Mex.  — Bush  or  small  tree. 

Deuhardtl,  Tenore.  Ornamental  shrub:  branches  gla- 
brous or  minutelv  hairy,  striate,  usually  bent  at  each 
thorn:  Ivs.  hairy,  the  pinna?  12-14,  the  ultimate  Ifts. 
small  ( liT  in.  long)  and  crowded  and  faleate-oblong- 
iu-ute:  fls.  In  club-shaped,  axillary  clusters :  thorns  I-3 
in.  long.  S.  Amer.-Cult.  in  S.  Calif .  Int.  by  Franceschi. 

L.  H.  B. 
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MtMDLUS  (Latin,  a  little  mimic,  from  the  grinning 
U.S.).  ScrophHlariAem .  This  genu*  includes  the  Monkey 
Flower,  M.  lutein,  and  tho  Musk  I'lant,  J/,  moschatu* . 
Monkey  Flowers  are  something  like  snapdragons,  though 
they  <lo  not  have  u  closed  throat.  They  are  2-lippcd  fls,, 
with  2  upper  and  3  lower  lobes,  which  an-  all  rounded 
and  usually  irregularly  splashed  anil  dotted  with  brown 
on  a  yellow  ground.  Though  perennial,  they  are  com- 
monly treated  as  annuals  and  are  considerably  used  for 
pot  culture  in  winter,  as  well  as  for  summer  bloom  out- 
doors. The  Musk  I'lant  is  grown  for  its  scented  foliage 
and  pule  yellow  fls.  It  Is  sometimes  used  in  hanging 
baskets,  but  the  foliage,  Is  so  sticky  that  it  gathers  u 
great  deal  of  dust. 

Mimulus  is  a  genus  of  al»out  40  species,  mostly  Ameri- 
can: herbs,  decumbent  or  erect,  glabrous  or  pilose  and 
clammy,  rurely  shrubby:  lvs.  op|*o«ltc,  entire  or  toothed: 
Us.  axillary,  solitary  or  becoming  racemose  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  upper  lvs. ;  calyx  5  angled,  with  5  short  or 
long  teeth;  corolla  tul*>  cylindrical,  sometimes  swelled 
at  tho  throat;  stamens  4,  dldynamous:  capsule  oblong 
or  linear,  loculiridally  dehiscent. 

The  kinds  described  below  are  all  perennial  at  least 
by  underground  parts,  and  most  of  th.-m  are  natives  of 
wet  and  shady  places  in  northwestern  America.  Latest 
monograph  by  A.  Oray  tn  Syn.  Flo.  X.  Amer.,  Vol.  II, 
part  1,  pp.  27.1.  442.  They  mostly  grow  2-4  ft.  high  and 
bloom  all  summer.  Mimulus  C.rl,fornica  is  advertised. 
Diplucus  is  generally  referred  to  Mimulus.        xy,  jt 

The  sight  of  Monkey  Flowers  always  carries  the  writer 
back  to  boyhood  days.  A  certain  window  on  his  way  to 
school  was  brightened  every  spring  by  a  fine  display  of 
Monkey  Flower*  and  Musk.  Though  these  two  species 
were  thus  happily  associated,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
owner  knew  of  their  kinship.  There  is  nothing  difficult 
In  the  culture  of  Mimulus.  Some  of  the  finest  plants 
have  been  self-sown  on  a  rubbish  heap.  Abundance  of 
water  is  essential.  The  seed  has  great  vitality,  and  will 
germinate  for  many  years  in  the  place  where  once  seeds 
have  fallen.  They  are  not  hardy. 

M.  luteus,  with  Its  varieties  and  hybrids,  particularly 
var.  marulotM,  Is  the  best  known.  There  are  double  and 
hose  in -hose  varieties,  but  the  single/orms  are  the  hand- 
somest. It  often  self-sows  in  moist  gardens.  M.cardi- 
natis,a  handsome  California!!  perennial,  is  occasionally 
hardy,  but  does  lwst  treated  as  on  annual.  M.  glutinosa 
is  a  pretty  shrubby  species,  with  coppery  Hs.,  once  a 
common  greenhouse  plant,  but  rare  enough  now  to  be 
almost  a  novelty.  T.  ».  II,\TFiF.i.t>. 

tNt>rx. 

.1.1  us.  10.  hybrid,,..  I.  rlvularls.  1. 

alpinus.  1  Lewi<ii,  1.  K.r.f...  I. 

aurnnluicus,  0.  lutein.  1,  2.  roseus.  4. 

canliii.lis.  6.  tnaottoto*,  1.  tigcidioide*.  I. 

rievelaudl.  7.  mowhatus,  3.  tnjrinot.  1. 

enprens.  2.  ii.rviiliirus.  ».  viirl.it.1us.  1 

Ott  rinniM.  I.  ijHiii'iurriilnrrut.  I      Ynungeana,  I. 

g-lutinosiit.  0.  riiujcns,  1>. 

A.  Color of fls.  yellow,  brown  or  brick-red. 
u.  Plants  herbaceous. 

c.  Foliage  not  *t,.ky  or  clammy  |. 

2.1 

r<\  Foliage  sticky  and  dummy. 

l>.  Stamens  not  thrift  out  of  the 
corolla. 

E.   L\*.  pinnittrli/  reined          3.  mOSChatUI 

EK.  Lv*.  parallel -reined   4.  LewUii 

LHi.  Stamens    thrust   out  of  the 

corolla   5.  cardinal!* 

«n.  I'lant*  shrubby,  nt  ten*)  at  the  base, 
r.  Lv*.  linear,  miMiiMi/  tooth,  d  or 

entire   II.  glutinosus 

cr.  Lvs.  lanceolate,  serrate. 

I).  Fin.  yellow   7.  Cleveland! 

IU>.  brick-red  8.  parviilorOJ 

aa.  Color  of  fls.  violet,  pur/ile  or  lilac. 
B.  Lvs .  stalk/ens:  pedicel*  longer  than 

fl*   9.  ring-ana 

mi.  Lvs.  stalked:  pedicels  short,  r  than 

the  calyi  U>.  alatua 

1.  Intent,  Linn.  Mosnrv  Fi»wkk.  Fig.  1404.  (51a- 
broii--.  the  larger  forms  2-4  ft.  high:  lvs.  parallel  veined. 


MIMULUS 

sharply  toothed,  upper  ones  smaller  :  rorolta  1-2  In. 
long.  Alaska  to  Chile.  U.  M.  1501.- Monkey  Flower* 
nearly  always  have  yellow  throats  with  brown  dots.  The 
lobes  are  sometimes  clear  yellow.  In  var.  rivnlans. 
Llndl.,  only  one  lobe  has  a  large  brown  patch.  B.tt. 
12:10:».  L.B.C.  10: 157."..  In  var.  Youngaaxia,  Ho  V  , 
every  lobe  has  such  a  patch.  B.M. 3363.  B.ft.  20:  ir.;4. 
In  the  common  strains  these  patches  arc 


1404.  Forma  ol 


broken  up  and  the  fls.  irregularly  mottled  and  dotted. 
F.  1(463:7:1  (as  M.  macnlosu*).  V.  10:289  (as  St.  *» 
bridus).  A  very  distinct  set  of  colors  is  represented  by 
var.  TarieKattU,  Hook.,  the  throat  chiefly  white,  but  with 
2  yellow  longitudinal  lines  dotted  with  brown  on  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  lower  lip:  all  the  lobes  bright  crim 
son-purple,  with  a  violet  reverse.  B.K.  21:17%.  B.M. 
HKi.  L.B.C.  19:1872.  Modified  as  described  under  var. 
younyrann.  R.H.  1831:  261.  F.  1830:137.  The  pictures 
cited  alwve  l»ear  various  legends  which  are  not  here 
repented.  The  varietal  names  given  aliove  do  not  ai>|»-ar 
in  the  trade,  the  leading  current  names  lacing  duplet 
I  hose  in-hose ) .  gtoriosns,  hybridus,  hybrid**  ttgnnu*. 
hybridus  tigrinut  grandiflorus,  qniuqnr  rnln,  em  ataxi 
*m«,  tigridioides  and  tigrinut.  Some  of  these  names  are 
advertised  as  varieties,  but  all  of  them  usually  appear  a. 
if  thev  were  species.    For  M.  hybridus  enpnus,  Ilort., 


Var.  alpintu.  Cray  (AT.  Jifzlii,  Hort.).  About  2-12  in 
high,  leafy  to  the  t  >p:  stem  1-4  fid. :  corolla  *,-!>.«  ir, 
long. 

2.  capreoj,  Kegel  (.V.  luteus,  vnr.  riiprea.  H'*>V  \. 
A  Chilean  species,  differing  from  M.  Intent  in  its  tufi.d 
habit  nnd  the  tls.  yellow  at  first,  finally  becoming  copper 
colored,  and  the  lobes  possibly  rounder  and  more  nearly 
ei|iuil.  the  throat  vellow,  spotted  brown.  B.M.  547S 
On.  21,  p.  177.  K.H.  1S,H3,  p.  2*1. 

3.  tnoachatua,  Doug].  Mrsa  Pijvnt.  Perennial,  by 
creeping  stems  1-3  ft.  long:  lis.  pBle  yellow,  lightly 
dotted  ami  splashed  with  brown.  B.C.  to  Calif,  ar.-l 
Utah.  B.R.  13: 1 II*. -This  and  it.  Inlet,,  have  a  broad 
throat.  The  fls.  are  normally  about  *t  in.  across,  but  in 
F.M.  1«77:21M  (var.  Harrison, i)  they  are  I  S  in.  acro«». 
llnr.lv.  evergreen  trailer  for  damp,  shadv  spots.  Fine 
for  piautiug  under  cool  greenhouse  K-nches 

4.  L«wi«ii,  Pursh.  A  more  slender  plant  than  the 
next,  greener,  and  merely  pubescent:  lvs.  minutely 
toothed:  fls.  rose-red  or  paler,  the  lobes  all  spreading 
Slm.lv.  moist  ground.  B.  C  to  Calif,  and  Utah  B.M. 
3353  and  U.K.  19:1591  (both  as  M.  ru.ru*). 
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5.  Oardinali*.  Dougl.  Villous:  Ivs.  sharply  toothed: 
fls.  red  ami  yellow,  the  upper  lobes  much  grown  to- 
gether and  retlexcd,  the  whole  limb  remarkably  oblique. 
Water-courses,  Ore.  and  Calif,  to  ArU.  S.B.F.O.  II. 
:tY«.  B.M.  3500.  R.H.  1857,  p.  137.  Mn.  8:101.  F. 
|s|3:193.  —  Hardy  in  Mass.,  with  Alight  winter  covering. 
Blooms  first  year  from  seed. 

r>.  glutindsus,  Wendl.  Two  to  A  ft.  high,  nearly  gla- 
brous but  sticky:  lis.  orange  or  sulmou  to  pule  buff, 
rather  obscurely  2-llpped,  the  lobes  tootheil  or  notched. 
Rocky  banks;  common  from  San  Francisco  south.  B.M. 
351  (if.  aurantiacu*).  A.O.  12:737.   A.F.  12: 1 107. 

7.  Cleveland!,  T.  S.  Brandegee.  Subshrubby,  glandu- 
lar pubescent:  fls.  golden  yellow.  U.K.  8 : 1115.  —  Cull, 
only  iu  S.  Calif.,  where  it  is  native.  Not  advertised. 

8.  JMrvitlonU  (Diplaru*  p/irri/loru*.  E.  L.  Greene). 
Rigidly  shrubby,  but  flowering  at  from  3  in.  to  2  ft. 
Glabrous  anil  glutinous  :  Ivs.  narrowly  ovate,  coarsely 
serrate:  rarolla  I  in.  long,  nearly  tubular:  |ol>cs  quad- 
rate,  very  little  spreading.  Santa  Cru*  lslaud,  Calif. 

9.  rlageat,  Linn.  Stem  square:  calyx  teeth  long  and 
awl-shaped:  fls,  violet.  Wet  places,  Canada  to  Iowa  and 
Tex.  B.M.  283.  D.  231. 

10.  alatus,  Soland.  Stem  somewhat  winged  or  angled: 
ralvx  teeth  short  and  broad.  Wet  places,  western  New 
Eng.  to  111.,  south  to  Tex.    L.B.C.  5:410.         \y_  jj 


MlUUSOPS  (Greek,  ape-likr,  but  application  not  ob- 
vious). Sapotircr.  Tropical  trees,  with  milky  juice,  of 
both  hemispheres,  of  about  30  species.  Lvs.  thick  and 
shining,  simple  and  entire,  alternate:  fls.  perfect,  gamo- 
petalous,  the  corolla  of  (>  or  more  lobes,  but  bearing 
twice  as  many  ap|H>udagc*  in  the  sinuses,  the  calyx  of 
0  or  8  sepals  in  two  rows;  stamens  usually  0-8,  Inserted 
on  the  base  of  the  corolla;  Htamiuodia  present:  fr. 
a  globose,  I-C-seeded  berry,  sometimes  i-dihle.  The 
Mimusops  are  flno  evergreen  trees,  good  for  orna- 
ment in  frostless  countries,  and  yielding  perfumery, 
rubber  and  other  products.  The  Ms.  arc  small,  white, 
and  usually  borne  in  axillary  foacich  s.  Some  of  the 
species  become  more  than  1  < k>  ft.  high,  and  several  of 
them  yield  hard  and  durable  timber.  A  few  species 
have  been  somewhat  advertised  in  S.  Calif,  and  S. 
Fla.,  but  their  culture  In  this  eomitrv  is  of  small  ac 
count.  The  SajKKlillo  is  a  closely  allied  tree. 

A.   StamiKOilin  (nr  interior  opprmlxjrs  i  ;tonthr,l 
at  the  ti/irs. 

gtoboaa.  fltertn.  A  large  tree,  yielding  Balatn 
rubber:  Ivs.  obovato  or  oblong,  2-0  In.  long,  refuse 
or  apiculate,  grayish:  calyx  of  0  parts,  canescent; 
corolla  segments  as  long  as  the  appendages  in  the 
sinuses:  fr.  often  2  in.  in  diam..  glol,o«e.  West 


MINNESOTA.  HORTICULTURAL  STATUS  OF.  Fig 

1105.  Miuuesota  has  an  areu  of  81,287  square  miles. 
The  surface  is  gently  undulating,  except  in  the  extreme 
northwestern  portion,  where,  in  the  Red  River  valley, 
are  large,  fertile,  level  prairies.  Its  roughest  agricul- 
tural laud  is  found  iu  the  eastern  portion,  along  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  in  many  places  the  bluffs  reach  a 
height  of  400  feet  aliove  the  valley.  About  one-half 
the  state,  embracing  the  northeastern  and  eastern  parts, 
was  originally  heavily  timbered,  and  much  timber 
still  remains  In  the  northeastern  portion,  while  many 
scattered  groves  of  timber  will  be  found  elsewhere, 
especially  along  the  rivers. 

There  are  many  lakes,  the  number  of  which  has  been 
estimated  at  10, IKK).  They  are  especially  numerous  in 
the  central  and  northern  portions,  where  they  greatly 
modify  the  climate  of  lands  in  their  vicinity.  There 
are  great  variations  of  climate  between  the  extreme 
northern  half,  where  the  summers  are  very  short,  and 
the  southern  half,  where  killing  frosts  seldom  occur  be- 
fore the  1st  of  October.  The  winters  are  generally 
pleasant,  but  occasionally  severe,  and  40°  below  cero  is 
sometimes  experienced. 

Tlie  soil  is  generally  rich  and  well  adapted  to  a  variety 
of  crops,  but  it  is  very  variable,  and  there  are  some  very 
extended  areas  in  the  northern  part  where  there  is 
much  sandy  land  that  should  never  be  used  for  agricul- 
ture. The  undulating  surface,  variety  of  good  soil  and 
vegetation,  and  abundance  of  lakes,  afford  many  very 
picturesque  and  benutiful  locations  for  successful  horti- 
culture. 

Itninfall  <iH(f  Its  Distribution. -The  annual  precipi- 
tation averages  about  25  inches,  and  is  well  distributed 
during  the  growing  season.  The  snowfall  is  light,  and 
what  falls  remains  usually  during  the  winter.  The 
•spring  Is  generally  open  earlv.  and  the  transition  from 


AA.   Stuminodia  tntirt  or  only  *nb*rrmtt. 

Bieberi.  A.  DC.  Becoming  30  ft.  tall :  Ivs.  elliptic 
to  obovate,  retuse,  green,  2-4  in.  long,  slender 
pctiolcd:  corolla  segments  0.  oblong  and  exceeding 
the  narrow  appendages;  fertile  stamens  0;  stniiii 
no<|ia  short-triangular,  nearly  entire:  fr.  nearly  1 
in.  in  diam.,  brownish  or  yellowish,  said  to  l.e  edi- 
ble. Key  West  to  Trinidad. 

EUngi,  Linn.  Tall  tree  (becoming  fsl  ft.):  Ivs. 
elliptic  and  sbort-acimiinate  ill-il1,  in.  longi,  rhom- 
boid at  the  base,  petiole  \  in.  long:  corolla  lobe- 
about  6,  narrow-lanceolate;  fertile  stamens  h;  stain- 
Itio-lia  pilose,  acute,  entire  or  nearly  so:  fr.  I  In. 
or  less,  ovoid,  1-  or  2  seeded,  yellow,  edible.    K.  Ilid. 

dlfpar,  N.  E.  Brown.  Smoller  tree  than  .V. 
A'lmgi:  Ivs.  small,  eiineaU-oblanccolate,  obtu.e, 
ruHty  tomentose  when  young,  but  become  glabrous, 
green,  the  petiole  ■  ,  in.  or  b--s  long,  and  the  blade  \-2 
in.  long:  fls.  12-10.  in  umbels  on  the  tips  of  the  branches : 
sepals  0-8,  in  two  series:  petals  IH-24.  in  three  series, 
linear  -  lanceolate,  yellow:  stamens  i'.-K  :  stmntU'idia 
lanceolate  acuminate,  chuiinelh-d :  fr.  «i/e  of  ati  olive, 
yellow.    Natal. -Int.  by  Frame  srhi.  [,  |{  B 

MINA  lobata  is  //»o,h-t  i  r^r,i«|w,  ] 

/.  rartinro.  var.  hr>lr  n/.,/,o . 


1403.  Minnesota. 

Horticultural  areas,  shown  to  ,1,-gree*  of 

winter  to  spring  is  very  rapid.  The  soil  at  St.  Foul  and 
southward  can  generally  be  worked  by  April  15,  and  fre- 
quently earlier.  The  summers  and  autumns  are  bright 
and  sunny,  und  vegetation  grows  with  great  rapidity. 

Currants,  gooseberries,  rasplierries,  blackberries, 
strawberries,  jiineherrics,  Americana  plums,  and  the 
frost  or  river  batik  grape  are  native  fruits  that  are  found 
wild  in  abundance  In  favorable  locations  throughout  the 
Most  of  the  well-known  cultivated  sorts  of  the 
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Ave  species  flrat  named  do  well  under  cullivntion,  and 
largo  quantities  art?  raised  for  home  consumption  and 
are  profitably  marketed.  The  (Joueord,  Wordeu,  Dela- 
ware, and  grapes  of  similar  character,  are  easily  roiled 
In  the  many  good  locations  along  the  lake  shores  and 
the  river  bluff*,  and  this  is  ait  important  industry  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  they  have  to  hero  vend  in  win- 
ter, which  adds  somewhat  to  the  oxpeuse  of  culture. 
However,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the 
Delaware  grape  to  sumo  of  our  soil*  and  to  the  climate, 
it  Is  raised  with  profit  in  competition  with  the  growers 
of  the  eastern  states,  though  the  Concord  is  not  b i eh 
enough  in  price  by  one  cent  a  pound  to  permit  of  Un- 
to any  great  extent. 

Apples  are  rained  on  a  commercial  wale  in  southern 
and  eastern  Minnesota,  the  high,  rolling  land  in  the 
southeastern  |>ortion  being  especially  well  adapted  to 
their  cultivation.  The  varieties  of  the  eastern  and  cen- 
tral states  generally  prove  a  failure  here.  The  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg  is  the  standard  of  hardiness  in  apples,  and 
can  be  grown  successfully  in  good  locations  a*  far  uorth 
as  St.  Paul,  and  in  a  small  way  100  miles  further  north. 
The  Talnian  Sweet  is  raised  to  some  extent,  but  is  liable 
to  suffer  in  severe  winters.  The  Minnesota  seedling 
apple  knowu  as  the  Wealthy  Is  generally  the  most  prof- 
itable kind  grown.  (See  Gidnin,  p.  (542. )  Much  inter- 
est centers  around  the  introduction  of  varieties  of  ap- 
ples of  unusual  hardiness,  and  a  few  of  the  Russian 
aorta  are  proving  very  satisfactory.  The  hardiest  va- 
riety of  this  origin  so  far  found  is  the  Hibernal,  which 
represents  a  class  of  sour  autumn  apples  that  will  thrive 
on  suitable  soil  in  almost  any  portion  of  the  state.  The 
Charlamoff  is  another  very  hardy  early  autumn  apple  of 
the  same  class.  Such  hybrid  crabs  a*  the  Transcendent. 
Martha.Oideon  No.6  and  Minnesota  may  lie  successfully 
grown  in  suitable  locations  and  soil  over  most  of  the  state. 

The  Americana  class  of  plums  Is  found  growing  wild 
all  over  the  state,  and  the  fruit  l»  gathered  in  large 
quantities.  The  cultivated  sorts  of  this  class  are  easily 
grown  everywhere.  Wild  plums  can  generally  be 
obtaiued  in  abundance  in  autumn  at  about  *1.50  per 
bushel.  There  is  no  vuricty  of  any  other  class  of  plums 
that  is  appreciably  cultivated,  although  in  very  favor- 
able locations  a  few  of  the  Japan  Blid  domestic  sorts 
are  genernlly  grown. 

< 'berries  tuny  be  successfully  grown  on  a  large  scab- 
in  extreme  southeastern  Minnesota,  and  there  art-  some 
commercial  orchards;  there  but  generally  throughout 
the  state  the  fruit  buds  are  so  injured  in  winter  that  the 
trees  are  unproductive,  although  they  may  make  a  very 
satisfactory  tree  growth. 

Fears  generally  blight  to  death  early,  and  there  is  no 
variety  that  is  generally  cultivated.  Several  of  the 
Russian  pears  are  ax  hardy  as  the  Duchess  apple,  but 
tbey  have  died,  so  f»r  as  tried,  from  blight  Ix-forc  be- 
coming very  productive.  Apricots  are  not  siinVieutly 
hardy. 

The  most  common  injury  to  tri  es  j„  known  11s  sun- 
scald  of  the  trunks,  which  often  causes  severe  loss.  It 
is  easily  avoided  by  shading  the  trunks.  Wight  seri- 
ously injures  some  varieties  of  apples,  Winter  protec- 
tion of  various  kinds  is  important  and  carefully  attended 
to  by  our  best  horticulturists. 

Vegetables  of  all  the  kinds  grown  in  the  northern 
strifes  are  very  easily  raised,  and  the  disphiv  of  these 
products  in  the  large  markets  is  very  excellent.  Ciili- 

bilge,  cauliflower  lery.  pen*.  lettuce,  potatoes,  beans, 

corn,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  squash,  watermelons,  inii-k- 
melons  and  eggplant  are  to  be  had  in  abundance,  and 
the  markets  are  often  glutted  with  them.  Native  musk- 
melons  and  tomatoes  occasionally  retail  at  It)  to  !.*>  els. 
per  bushel.  The  cunning  of  vegetables  is  becoming  an 
Important  industry  at  several  points.  The  climate 
seems  to  be  especially  favorable  to  vegetables,  and  there 
is  much  less  trouble  from  diseases  than  in  many  more 
humid  sections. 

The  demand  for  ornamental  horticulture  is  consider- 
able anil  rapidly  Increasing,  giving  investment  to  per 
haps  £200,0(10  in  the  greenhouse  business,  anil  adds  no 
small  sum  to  the  receipts  of  the  several  large  and  the 
many  small  nurseries  in  the  state.  The  love  for  horti- 
culture is  also  shown  by  the  immense  sums  spent  bv  the 
cities  and  small  towns  for  public  parks.    St.  I'aul  and 


Minneapolis  together  have  upwards  of  3,000  acres  ra 
their  public  parks,  which  are  well  cared  for,  very 
beautiful,  and  visited  by  at  leant  two  million  peraom 
each  year. 

The  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society  is  a  vcrr 
strong  and  popular  organization,  having  a  rucmha-r- 
sbip  list  of  about  S00,  each  of  whom  pay  an  annual 
membership  fee  of  $1.  It  publishes,  at  the  expense  of 
the  state,  a  monthly  journal  and  an  annua)  report 
It  also  receives  aid  from  the  state  to  the  amount  of 
•  l,.rjO0  annually.  It  has  recently  offered  •1,000  for  a 
seedling  winter  apple  especially  adapted  to  Minnesota 
conditions,  (ireaf  interest  is  taken  in  the  raising  of 
seedling  apples,  and  at  some  of  the  state  fair  meetings 
more  than  .'WO  separate  varieties  of  Minnesota  origin 
have  been  shown. 

The  state  experiment  station  is  located  near  St.  I'aul 
and  pays  considerable  attention  to  horticulture.    It  ba* 


1406.  Pour-O'Cloek  -Mlrabtus  Jalaps 

Nearly  natural  »ize. 

-experiment  stations,  located  in  various  parts  of 
the  state.    One  of  these  is  located  at  Owatonn*.  aod  i« 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  raising  of  se«*iling 
apples.    The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  university 
hot)  over  Ave  hundred  in  attendance  in  the  school  year 
of  1K9*M!W0.    Four  hundred  of  these  attended  the  agn 
cultural  high  school,  where,  in  addition  to  the  other 
agricultural  studies,  much  attention  is  paid  to  horticul- 
ture and  forestry-  SaWUXL  D.  Green 
■INT.  See  Mmlha. 
MINT  GERANIUM. 

var.  tanarrlniitrt. 


Chrytanthtmum 


MIRABILI8  (  Admimbilis,  meaning  wonderful, 
strange;  shortened  by  LinnppusloMlrabilts).  A>cte**>*-t' 
tea.  About  10  specie*  of  the  warmer  parte  of  America. 
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t  of  which  are  cultivated  for  their  pretty  or  showy  Hi 
The  flu.  have  uo  corolla,  bul  the  calyx  is  colored  and  tu- 
tmlar  and  exactly  like  a  corolla  in  appearance.  The  tin. 
are  surrounded  by  a  leafy  involucre,  and  sometimes  (a* 
in  3i.  Jalapa)  only  one  Bower  I*  home  In  an  involucre 
simulating  a  corolla  In  a  5-eleft  calyx.  The  stamens  are  5 
•  >r  0,  as  Ionic  as  the  perianth,  their  filaments  united  at 
tlie  base.  Style  1,  with  a  capitate  stigma.  Fruit  har- 
dened, capsule-like  and  indehisecnt.  They  are  peren- 
nial herbs,  although  grown  an  annuals  from  seeds,  with 
hs.  pctioled  and  opposite,  and  Ms.  solitary  or  panicu- 
late and  nearly  or  quite  senile  in  the  involucre*. 

A.   Involucre  containing  only  »nr  thnrrr :  plant  gla- 
brvut  or  very  nturlg  »i>. 

Jalapa,  Linn.  Foi'k-0'Clo<"ic.  Makvei.  or  Pfku. 
Fig.  1400.  Erect-bushy,  quick  growing  herb.  L-crmiuat- 
ing  readily  from  the  larire.  conical-oblong  fruit*,  2-3  ft. 
hiirli.  bearing  profusely  in  late  summer  and  full  long- 
tubed  funnelform  lis.  In  white  and  -hade.,  of  red  and 
vellow,  and  striped,  opening  In  cloudy  weather  or  late 
in  the  afternoon  (whence  the  common  name  Four- 
<) "Clock ),  and  closing  in  the  morning.  Lvs.  ovate-lanceo- 
late, short-petioled,  acuminate,  entire  :  Hs.  in  clusters 
amongst  the  Ivs.;  stamens  not  rxscrtcd.  Tropical 
Araer.  B  M.  371.  —  Cultivated  from  eitrly  times,  and 
always  a  favorite.  In  tropics  it  ha*  tuberous  root*,  and 
these  were  once  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  Jalap, 
whence  the  name  Jalapa.  There  are  dwarf  and  compact 
varieties  ;  also  forms  with  variegated  foliage.  The 
FourO'Clock  is  an  "old -fashioned  flower."  It  I*  treated 
as  a  tender  annual.  Thrive*  in  any  garden  soil.  A  use- 
ful plant  for  growing  in  a  hedge  (plants  1  ft.  apart)  at 
the  rear  of  the  flower  garden.  It  sometime*  comes  up 
In  the  spring  from  self-sown  seeds.  Kven  a*  far  north 
a*  New  York,  it  often  produce*  tuberous  root*  large 
enough  to  bo  lifted  and  stored  like  dahlias. 

a*.   Involucre,  containing  l-Xfln.:  plant  riacid pubci 
cent. 

Calilornio*,  Oray.  Plant  1-3  ft.  tall,  yellowish  green, 
the  many  stems  ascending  from  a  somewhat  woody  base: 
Ivs.  thick  or  almost  fleshy,  ovate-oblong  to  round-ovate, 
short -stalked :  involucre*  .Vcleft.  short -peduncled,  con- 
taining 1-3  rose-purple  II*.  a  half-inch  long,  with  sta- 
men* sometime*  protruded.  S.  Calif,  to  1'lali  and  S.  - 
Little  known  in  cultivation. 

Involucre  containing  .'  »r  more  long-tubed  flu. 

Oray.  Stout  and  tall  i '-'-3  ft.  I.  mu.  h- 
branched,  somewhat  pubescent  or  sometimes  glabrous: 
Ivs.  rather  thin,  gray-green,  lance  ovate  to  broad-ovate, 
more  or  less  rordate,  short -stalked,  acute  or  artiminate: 
Involucre  J  J  in.  long,  stalked :  ti*.  t».  with  a  tube  often 
2  in.  long,  rose  to  purple,  the  style  anil  the  5  stamens 
protruded.  —  Var.  pubeaeeni.Wals.i  if  .Fnr  be  Hi,  Greene  I, 
I*  very  pubescent  throughout.  The  M.  multitlom  of 
B.M.  <;j<«6  la  probablv  this  varietv.  The  «pecies  ranges 
from  Colo,  to  S.  Calif,  and  S.    Little  known  iu  cult. 

lonffifldra.  Linn,  riant  ,_,-3  ft.,  glandular -pultcscent 
alMive:  Ivs.  cordate rmd  usually  acuminate,  *hi>rt -stalked, 
puti.  s.-i  iit:  fls.  pubescent,  with  a  very  narrow  tube  .'»-«» 
in.  long,  and  a  small,  flaring  white,  rose  or  violet  limb, 
very  fragrant  at  evening.  Mexico. -An  old  garden 
plant,  but  lc«*  frequent  than  .If.  Jnlapn.  Easily  gr»wn 
front  seeds.   It  ha*  l»  en  hyhridued  with  M.  .Inliipn. 

L.  II.  B, 

HISCANTHUS  (Greek,  ai«l«,  a  stem,  and  fin//,.-*,  a 
flower).  Ommin.ir,  Fl/I.ALIA.  Comprises  about  li  spe- 
cie* in  southern  and  eastern  Asia,  several  of  whic  h  are 
cultivated  for  ornament.  Tall  perennial  grasses  with 
ample  terminal  fan-shaped  panicles,  allied  tr.  the  *ugar 
cane  and  Kriantbu*.  Includes  the  Kulalia*  of  the  trade 
but  not  Kulalia,  Kunth.  which  i*  referred  to  I'ollinia. 
Trin..  by  Hackel.  Spikelet*  l-fld..  in  pair*  at  the  joint* 
of  the  rachis,  one  nearly  sessile,  the  other  pedicellate, 
usually  awned.  Glumes  4.  A  cluster  of  «ilky  hair* 
arises  from  the  base  of  the  spikelet*.  which  give*  the 
panicle  its  beautiful  feathery  appearance, 
by  seed  or  division  of  roots. 


Kulalia  will  probably  remain  In  the  English  language  a* 
a  thorotighl  v  naturalixed  word,  like  Geranium  ami  Chrya- 

the  flrat  half 


Miacanthus  Sinensis. 

alia.  U  one  of  the 
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Which,  under  the  name  of  J 

most  popular  of  ornamental  gra*M*i. 


doten  most  popular  grasses  cultivated  for  ornament. 
They  are  remarkably  hardy  and  are  universal  favor- 
ite* for  bedding.  One  of  the  commonest  and  heal  de- 
signs for  a  1k«I  of  ornamental  grusses  employs  Arnndo 
Donax  as  a  tall  center  piece,  surrounded  by  Kulalia*. 

aacchariler,  Benth.(«ometime*  written  *ncc»<jWf;*ru»l. 
Distinguished  by  it*  nearly  or  quite  nwnless  spikelet  s. 
Chiiiu.  t  it.  IH11I  ::IT>7.  —  Procurable  of  dealers  In  Japanesn 
plants. 

Hepslenjit,  Hack.  Himalaya  Fairy  Grass.  Spikelet* 
one-fourth  as  long  a*  the  brown  iiivolucrnl  hairs.  Lv  *. 
siuiMith  on  the  margin.  Occasionally  cultivated.  Hima- 
layas. 

Binensia,  Anders.  (  HuU'iUn  JapAnicn,  Trio.  I.  Fiir*. 
14117.  1408.  Spikelet*  about  < 'itialing  the  white  or  sub 
violet  Iiivolucrnl  hairs,  Culm 
ft.:  Ivs.  •_>_;,  ft.,  margins  sca- 
brous: panicle  ti-rj  in.,  formed 
late  in  the  season.  I'Mnhli^hed 
plant*  form  clumps  us  nmeh  a* 
IH  ft.  in  circumference.  The 
forms  in  cultivation  i.re  mostly 
the  following  varieties;  Var. 
variegAtm, w ith  haves  striped; 
Xeblinus,  leaves  ban. led.  These 
two  varieties  are  not  quite  so 
hardy  as  tin-  type,  and  are  usual- 
ly propagated  by  dn  i»ioti,  as  the 
seeds  are  not  so  sure  to  come 
true.   ling.  4  :  .1 7  :  ii:K'7.  B.M. 

T:an.  Var.  RTaclllimus  i  r.'n/.JNo 

gntrUUma  It  it*  rittottl ,  /.'.  ./ n /.r*«. 
no  grttrillimit,  etc.l.  Leave* 
much  narrower  than  tli.  tvpe. 

•  in.  :.o.  p.  km*.  Ong.         K  it. 
:,  |  IT'.i 


3 


A.  S.  IliTctii 


140$.  Variegation  in 
Miscanlhus  Sinensis. 

At  the  left,  ranrytl'tn  ; 
niiihlle,  srhrinu*.  riiclit. 
gracilhwu*. 


Although 
ti*e 


progressive  nurserymen  now  adver 
e  grass.  *  a*  Mlseaiithu*.  the  name 


MISSISSIPPI.  HORTICUL- 
TURE IH.  Fig.  lino.  Mi*- 
sl**ippl  extend*  alaiut  X1.*  mile*  from  north  to  south  and 
17."  miles  from  east  to  west.  The  surface  is  mostly  un- 
dulating, with  few  abrupt  hills,  and  the  highest  part  of 


the  Mate,  the 
above  the  sea  level. 


It  1 


.  i*  less  than  1. 000  feet 
annual  rainfall  of 
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4  li  inches  iu  the  northern  part,  thu  amount  increasing  to 
about  GO  inches  in  tin-  extreme  south.  The  winter  tem- 
perature is  rarely  as  low  us  zero  in  any  portion  of  the 
state,  while  the  extreme  summer  heat  rarely  reaches  10X1" 
in  the  northern  part;  while  near  the  Gulf  coast  S5"  is 
the  usual  limit.  The  first  frosts  usually  occur  in  Novem- 
ber, nn<l  spring  frosts  are  rare  after  the  middle  of  March. 
The  soil  is  extremely  variable.  The  western  portion  of 
the  state,  known  as  the  Yazoo  Delta,  has  one  of  the 
richest  alluvial  soils  in  the  world,  and  one  well  suited 


f  ir  the  growing  of  vegetables.  The  north-central  part 
of  the  state  consists  largely  of  yellow  clay  hills,  uot  very 
fertile  and  liable  to  serious  injury  from  erosion,  but  with 
very  fertile  valleys  between  them,  while  the  northeast- 
ern section  has  a  strong  lime  soil  which  is  very  produc- 
tive. Nearly  all  of  the  southern  half  of  the  state  has  n 
sandy  loam  soil  underlaid  with  clay  at  a  depth  of  a  few 
Inches,  making  those,  lands  among  the  most  desirable 
for  the  cultivation  of  either  fruits  or  vegetables. 

Although  both  fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown  for 
export  In  all  parts  of  the  state,  there  are  three  districts 
iu  which  horticultural  work  is  specially  prominent. 
These  are  |  Fig.  14H*J| : 

1.  The  northeastern  district,  covering  the  territory 

along  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  from  Knonc- 
ville  south  to  West  Point. 

2.  The  central  district,  covering  the  territory  along 

the  Illinois  Central  railroad  from  Ditrant  south  to 
Brookhaven. 

:t.  The  Gulf  coast  district,  covering  the  territory 
nl"iig  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad  from 
Hay  St.  Louis  east  to  Orange  Grove. 
Peaches  are  grown  more  extensively  than  any  other 
fruit,  and  are  shipped  to  northern  markets  from  nearly 
or  quite  every  county  in  the  state.    The  long  growing 
season  enables  the  trees  to  conic  into  hearing  rapidly, 
an  I  a  small  crop  of  fruit  is  usually  gathered  the  second 
year  from  planting,  while  the  trees  often  continue  fruit- 
ful from  1".  to  20  years.    Although  the  trees  themselves 
are  never  injured  by  cold,  the  fruit  crop  is  occasionally  cut 
»'i  >rt  by  spring  frosts  following  warm  winter  weather, 
which  sometimes  brings  the  trees  into  bloom  before  the 
end  of  January.    The  early  fruit  is  ready  for  market 
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about  the  last  of  May.  and  shipments  continue  from  that 
time  until  August,  or  later.  Klberta,  Mountain  Kcc, 
Georgia  Belle.  Lilly  Miller  and  Chinese  Cling  are  among 
the  more  popular  varieties. 

Pears  grow  well  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and,  until 
about  IK9."»,  were  planted  more  widely  than  any  other 
fruit  trees,  but  since  that  time  the  blight  has  been  v 
widespread  and  so  severe  that  very  few  new  orchard* 
have  been  planted.  Fully  nine  tenths  of  the  trees  are 
either  Le  Conte  or  Kieffer,  the  latter  being  the  more 
resistant  to  blight. 

Apple  trees  make  n  fair  growth  and  bear  well  for  some 
years,  but  become  less  vigorous  with  age.  and  are  shorter 
lived  than  in  more  northern  latitudes.  Nearly  ail  varie- 
ties ripen  during  the  summer  and  fall,  and  very  few. 
even  of  the  "long  keepers,"  can  be  preserved  through 
the  winter.  The  fruit  always  commands  a  high  price 
in  the  local  markets,  which  makes  the  trees  profitable, 
even  though  they  last  but  a  few  years.  Considerable 
fruit,  mostly  Karly  Harvest  and  Red  June,  is  shipped 
from  the  northeastern  district,  but  no  other  part  of  to* 
state  produces  enough  for  a  home  supply. 

Plum  trees  are  of  uncertain  value.  The  Wild  Goose 
and  the  Japanese  varieties  arc  the  more  common  sorts, 
and  while  some  trees  and  some  orchards  may  grow  well 
and  bear  heavily  for  many  year*,  the  majority  succumb 
after  producing  two  or  three  crops.  CheiTies  arc  rarely 
successful.  Figs  are  grown  quite  commonly  for  home 
use  In  the  central  purt  of  the  state,  and  in  the  Gulf 
coast  district  are  an  important  market  crop.  The  fig 
does  not  succeed  under  orchard  conditions,  but  a  few 
trees  grown  near  the  house  do  well,  and  many  of  the 
older  trees  produce  1,000  pounds  or  more  of  fruit  an- 
nually, and  this  finds  a  ready  market  at  the  canning 
factories.  Tho  Celeste  is  the  common  variety,  and  the 
demand  for  the  fruit  at  4  cents  per  pound  is  far  in  execs- 
of  the  supply.  Oranges  are  grown  along  the  Gnlf  coast, 
but  even  there  the  winters  are  occasionally  so  cold  as  to 
make  them  unprofitable. 

Among  the  small  f raits  strawberries  are  the  most  Im 
portant,  being  growu  by  thousands  of  acres.  They  arc 
grown  more  extensively  In  the  central  district  than  else- 
where, though  there  is  a  considerable  acreage  in  the 
northeastern  district  also.  In  the  Gulf  coast  district 
the  plants  grow  well  and  bear  abundantly,  bat  the  fruit 
grown  there  is  usually  softer  and  less  desirable  for 
shipping  than  that  grown  in  drier  localities.  Bubach. 
Crescent,  Gandy,  Warlleld  and  Michel  are  the  favorite 
varieties.  Shipments  begin  abont  the  first  of  April,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  guthcred  during  the  next  six 
weeks,  though  occasional  shipments  are  mode  during 
every  month  of  the  year. 

Grapes  grow  and  bear  as  well  as  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  do  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  long  season  for 
growth  develops  very  strong  vines  which  are  never  in- 
jured by  the  cold  of  winter,  and  the  latest  ripening  sorts 
have  ample  time  for  maturing.  The  earlv  varieties  ripen 
olM.ut  .luue  20  in  the  Gulf  coast  district,' and  about  July 
10  in  the  northeastern  district,  and  nearly  all  the  crop 
Is  gathered  by  August  1.  This  early  ripening  of  the 
fruit  enables  the  grower  to  secure  high  prices  for  his 
early  shipments,  but  a  ciop  which  matures  in  the  heat 
of  midsummer  cannot  be  kept  profitably,  even  in  cold 
storage,  but  must  lie  matketed  at  once,  regardless  of 
price.  Champion,  Ives,  Delaware,  Niagara,  Perkins  and 
Hcrbemont  ore  among  the  more  popular  varieties.  The 
Sctippernong  f  Pi'rix  rvtntttiif<>liti)  is  a  valuable  native 
species  which  is  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  state  for  home 
use  and  for  the  manufacture  of  wine,  but  is  not  a  ship 
ping  variety. 

Blackberries  and  dewberries  grow  spontaneously  tt. 
all  parts  of  the  state  and  hove  proved  quite  profitable 
in  cultivation,  the  Lucretia,  Dallas  and  other  hybrid- 
being  the  favorite  varieties.  Neither  currants  norgvxse 
berries  do  well  in  any  part  of  the  state,  as  they  make  a 
new  growth  and  come  into  bloom  soon  after  the  fall  rain- 
be-in.  and  soon  become  so  weakened  as  to  be  worthless 
Raspberries  do  well  when  planted  on  soils  containing 
sufficient  moisture,  but  on-  seldom  grown  for  matkei 
excepting  in  the  northeastern  district.  Turner  is  the 
favorite  variety,  and  the  blackcaps  are  rarely  seen. 

The  growing  of  early  vegetables  for  northern  market 
is  followed  more  extensively  and  I*  more  generally  prof 
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Itable  than  is  the  growing  of  fruits.  Field  plantings  of 
radishes,  peas  and  other  hardy  sorts  begin  in  January. 
Shipments  begin  by  the  first  of  March  and  continue  un- 
til the  melon  crop  is  harvested  in  July.  The  first  crop 
of  Irish  potatoes,  mostly  Early  Ohio  and  Triumph,  is 
ready  for  market  in  May,  and  In  August  a  second  crop 
is  often  planted  which  matures  in  November,  when  it 
finds  a  ready  home  market,  or  is  left  in  the  ground  until 
early  spring,  when  it  is  placed  on  the  northern  markets 
as  "new  potatoes  just  received  from  Bermuda,"  and 
brings  a  high  price.  This  second  crop,  however,  is  un- 
certain, as  it  is  difficult  to  secure  a  prompt  growth  If 
seed  from  the  early  crop  is  used,  and  it  is  often  Impos- 
sible to  secure  northern  seed  so  late  In  the  season. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and 
are  shipped  from  July  until  March.  Asparagus  is  a 
profitable  early  crop  which  is  grown  quite  largely  In  the 
central  district,  and  seems  wholly  free  from  rust  or 
other  disease*.  Rhubarb  is  unable  to  endure  the  heat 
..f  the  long  summer,  and  the  roots  soon  decay.  Beans, 
beets,  cabbages,  peas,  radishes  and  turnips  are  all  grown 
so  largely  as  to  be  shipped  In  car-load  lots  from  a  num- 
bt-r  of  towns  in  the  northeastern  and  central  districts. 
The  crop  grown  more  widely  than  any  other  is  the 
tomato,  which  is  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and 
which  la  shipped  by  the  car-load  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  from  lloston  to  St.  Paul,  Omaha  and  Denver. 
Many  single  growers  ship  bv  car-lots,  and  in  June  from 
10  to  20  cars  are  shipped  .Iailv  from  Crystal  S]  ' 
with  nearly  as  many  from  Madison  Station  and 
Boonevllle,  besides  smaller  shipments  from  many 
other  points. 

From  the  central  district,  shipments  are  made 
about  as  follows: 

Beans,  Mav  10  to  June  10. 
Be<  t»,  April  20  to  June  IV 
Cabbage,  May  I  to  June  5. 
Carrots,  April  20  to  June  10. 
Melons  (Genii,  June  20  to  July  20. 
Peaches,  June  1  to  August  1. 
Peas.  March  25  to  April  2.">. 
Potatoes,  Irish,  May  10  to  June  1.Y 
Radishes.  March  1  to  April  15. 
Squash,  Summer.  Miiy  13  to  June  I.Y 
Strawberries,  April  1  to  May  10. 
Turnips,  March  20  to  May  15. 
Tomatoes,  May  25  to  July  4. 
Watermelons,  July  I  to  August  1. 

There  are  a  number  of  canneries  in  the  state, 
the  most  successful  being  those  at  Boonevillc 
and  Biloxl,  but  ordinarily  grower*  find  it  more 
profitable  to  ship  products  to  northern  markets 
than  to  sell  at  prices  which  canners  can  afford. 

No  statistics  are  available  on  which  definite 
statements  of  the  total  shipments  from  the  stale 
can  be  based.  Crystal  Springs,  in  the  central  dis- 
trict, probably  ships  more  than  any  other  single 
point.    The  shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  that  place  amounted  to  <k'!S  cars  in  Ih'.tS, 
while  In  the  very  unfavorable  season  of  Ib'.r-l  the 
number  Ml  to  about  400.     Partial  reports  from 
other  points  indicate  that  shipments,  in  car-lots, 
amount  to  not  less  than  5.0(H)  curs  annually,  in  addition 
to  nearly  as  much  more  which  i*  shipped  in  small  lots. 
The  northeastern  and  central  districts  ship  principally 
to  northern  markets,  while  the  Gulf  coast  district  finds 
its  markets  In  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  on  the  many 
foreign  vessels  loading  in  Ship  Island  harbor.  Nearly 
the  entire  business  has  been  developed  in  the  last  13 
years,  and  each  succeeding  year  shows  a  marked  in- 
crease in  its  volume.   New  localities  are  being  o|-ened, 
the  work  Is  becoming  better  organized,  and.  with  the 
increase  of  the  business  the  markets  «re  becoming 
more  steady,  prices  more  uniform,  and  the  profits  more 
satisfactory  than  in  the  early  days.    The  business  has 
bv  no  means  reached  Its  full  development,  and  will  not 
do  so  for  years  to  come.  8-  >[.  Tkacy. 


The  wild  American  crab  and  the  Junelierry.  capable  of 
enduring  the  rigors  of  a  northern  winter,  flourish  here 
in  the  same  forests  with  the  more  southern  persimmon 
and  papaw.  The  northern  grapes  of  the  Labrusca  type, 
like  Concord,  are  among  the  standard  varieties,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  the  more  tender  I'ifi*  rotunditolia, 
of  which  the  southern  Scuppernong  is  the  most  familiar 
cultivated  sort,  grows  wild  in  the  rich  river  bottoms. 
While  the  berries  and  small  fruits  common  to  the  north- 
ern states  endure  well  the  warmer  climate  of  Missouri, 
the  oriental  persimmon  and  English  walnut  are  hardy  as 
far  north  as  the  central  part  of  the  state. 

Missouri's  central  position  is  also  favorable  to  the 
marketing  of  her  fruit.  Berries  and  peaches  are  sent  to 
nearly  all  the  principal  markets  cast  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains from  Boston  and  Baltimore  on  the  cast  to  Omaha, 
Denver  and  Pueblo  on  the  west,  and  from  St.  Paul  and 
Detroit  on  the  north  to  Mobile,  New  Orleans  and  Galves- 
ton on  the  south.  The  grain-raising,  mining  and  graz- 
ing states  to  the  west  and  northwest,  where  hut  little 
fruit  is  produced,  furnish  a  growing  market  for  Missouri 
fruit.  The  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  touching 
the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  Btate,  give  cheap 
freight  rates  north,  south  and  northwest,  whilo  direct 
railroad  connection  with  the  Gulf  ports  affords  cheap 
shipments  of  apples  to  European  markets. 

The  following  figures  give  the  average  monthly  rain- 
fall In  Inches  for  the  past  six  years,  recorded  at  Columbia 
by  the  l\  S.  Weather  Bureau: 


Fig.  1410.  Its  central 
position  gives  Missouri  a  medium  climate,  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  a  variety  of  horticultural  products.  The 
"  ra embraces  l»oth  northern  and  southern  plants. 

05 


1410.  Missou.-i. 

The  diagonal  shading  In  the  southern  half  designates  the  Oiark  ui> 
lift.  The  double-line  shading  along  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers 
shows  the  loess  formation  The  short  line  cross  shading  designates 
the  parts  where  fruit  grow  ing  is  much  developed. 

.Ian..  1. h'J:  Feb.,  2.57;  March.  2.07;  April,  4.52;  May. 
5.S7;  June,  4.50;  July.  4.s5;  Aug.,  2. Hi;  Sept.,  3.UI; 
Oct..  1.40;  Nov..  2.K7;  Dee.,  2.02. 

While  these  figures  show  that  the  rainfall  is  ample, 
and  well  distributed  throughout  the  year,  the  records 
al«o  show  that  the  percentage  of  sunny  days  in  this  im- 
mediate section  is  high.  During  August,  September 
and  October  especially,  when  most  of  our  fruit  is  ma- 
turing, the  average  amount  of  bright  sunlight  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  of  the  majority  of  ourorchard 
states.  No  doubt  the  intense  sunlight  and  proximity  to 
the  airy  prairies  are  important  factors  in  producing  the 
rich  color  and  high  flavor  of  Missouri  fruit,  and  may 
also  account,  in  part,  at  least,  for  it*  comparative  free 
doiu  from  many  of  the  fungous  diseases  which  are 
kuown  to  thrive'best  in  a  midst,  cloudy  atmosphere. 

The  topography  and  soil  of  the  state  are  both  favor 
able  to  fruit-growing.  The  undulating  an  as,  intersected 
bv  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries, are  amply  provided  with  both  aoil  and  atmos- 
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pheric  drainage.  The  noil  varies  from  the  light,  deep 
flinty  soil  of  the  Osarks,  and  the  drift  of  the  "loess" 
formation  (see  Wo),  to  the  rich  soil  of  the  prairie  open- 
ings and  atill  heavier  soils  of  the  river  bottoms,  and  the 
swamp  lands  to  the  southeast,  affording  choice  for  dif- 
ferent purposes.  The  immense  crops  of  corn  and  gar- 
den vegetables,  sometimes  grown  in  young  orchards, 
and  the  clover  and  cow  pea«.  grown  to  prevent  washing 
of  the  soil  in  steep  hillside  orchards,  prove  (perhaps 
too  frequently),  that  even  the  so-called  "fruit  lands" 
•re  capable  of  yielding  a  great  variety  of  products.  Id 


1411.  Ben  Davis  (X  X). 
One  of  the  "big  ml  apples  "of  the  Oiarks. 

fact,  one  great  reason  why  Missouri  has  not  earlier 
taken  front  rank  as  a  fruit  state  is  because  natural  con- 
ditions for  general  agriculture  are  too  favorable.  It  re- 
quires too  great  an  effort  to  exclude  the  encroaching 
blue  grass  and  live  stock  from  orchard  areas  where 
thrifty  young  trees  fruit  themselves  to  death  in  the 
unequal  struggle  for  existence  and  the  reproduction  of 

their  kind.  tJ 

The  last  report  of  the  Missouri  State  Horticultural 
Society  (1897>  contains  Secretary  Ooodman's  estimate 
of  the  quantity  and  value  of  fruit  produced  in  the  state 
that  year,  as  follows:  Apples-north  Missouri,  2,500,000 
barrels;  central  Missouri,  3,500,000;  south  Missouri. 
:i  000,000;  total  value  of  apples,  $12,000,000.  Peaches 
-north  Missouri,  500,000  bushels;  central  Missouri, 
1  000.000;south  Missouri.2,000,000;  totalvalueof  peaches, 
*£l,500,000.  Total  value  of  berries,  $2,500,000.  Total 
value  of  pears,  cherries,  plums  and  grapes.  •1.500,000. 
These,  with  nuts  and  miscellaneous  fruits,  reach  a  total 
value  of  #20,000.000  for  the  Missouri  fruit  crop  for  1897. 
Tills  report  Is  based  upon  figures  obtained  from  the 
various  railroads  and  shippers,  and  may  bo  relied  upon 
as  being  approximately  correct.  Considering  the  fact 
that  a  few  years  ago  Missouri  could  hardly  lay  claim  to 
being  a  great  fruit-producing  state,  the  above  figures 
Indicate  very  rapid  growth  of  the  Industry  In  recent 
years.  In  1898  more  young  trees  were  planted  than 
in  any  previous  year,  showing  an  accelerating  tendency 
toward  this  line  of  business.  A  number  of  orchards  in 
the  state  comprise  over  one  thousand  acres  each.  The 
size  and  number  of  these  large  orchards  is  annually  be- 
ing increased.  . 

it  will  bo  seen  that  the  apple  is  the  leading  fruit,  ex- 
ceeding In  value  all  other  kinds  combined.  Careful 
study  shows  that  other  things  being  equal,  the  best 
prices  prevail  in  thoM  parts  of  the  state  where  the  most 
apples  are  grown,  and  where,  consequently,  there  is  the 
sharpest  competition  among  buyers.  The  peach  ranks 
second  in  Importance,  and  the  berries  third.  The  city  of 
Sarcoxie  shipped  239  car-loads  of  strawberries  in  l»7, 


and  now  1,500  acres  of  strawberries  are  growing  in  its 
Immediate  vicinity.  Liberal  is  one  of  the  largest  black- 
berry centers.  Hermann  and  several  points  in  the  Osarks 
manufacture  large  quantities  of  grape  wine. 

Aside  from  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  College  and 
Experiment  Station  in  the  promulgation  of  horticul- 
tural work,  the  Missouri  Botanical  (jarden  at  St.  Louis, 
being  of  International  influence  and  importance,  cannot 
fail,  with  its  splendid  equipment  and  able  management, 
to  lend  an  especially  strengthening  influence  to  the  hor- 
ticulture of  the  state  in  which  it  is  located.  The  Mi* 
souri  State  Horticultural  Society,  with  nearly  one  bun 
dred  local  societies  as  auxiliaries,  under  the  competent 
leadership  of  Its  officers  and  organized  effort  of  IU 
members,  is  doing  much  toward  the  development  of  bor 
ticulture. 

While  horticulture  is  already  one  of  the  leading  in- 
terests of  Missouri,  the  possibilities  of  the  state  in  that 
direction  have  not  yet  even  been  approached.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  the  soil  naturally  well  adapted  to  fruit 
culture  has  ever  been  cultivated,  and  there  are  many 
phases  of  horticulture  that  have  not  been  developed. 
In  recent  years,  however,  steps  in  advance  are  rapidly 
being  taken.  The  best  growers  no  longer  cling  to  an- 
cient traditions  and  obsolete  practices,  but  are  evolving 
methods  adapted  to  the  new  conditions  of  the  Weal 
Capitalists  of  extensive  business  training  are  invest- 
ing in  orchards,  and  their  business  ability,  combined 
with  the  skill  of  the  practical  grower,  is  resulting  in 
better  marketing  and  general  management  of  the  in- 
dustry. New  varieties,  better  adapted  to  local  conditions, 
are  being  originated.  Our  native  fruits  and  nut*  are 
receiving  attention,  and  improved  varieties  of  these  are 
already  the  result.  The  working  up  of  surplus  and  In- 
ferior fruit  by  canning,  evaporating,  cider  and  wine- 
making  and  distilling  is  increasing  the  value  of  the 
fruit  product,  and  the  canning  of  tomatoes,  peas  and 
other  garden  vegetables  is  quite  extensively  carried  on 
In  some  sections.  In  fact,  the  horticulture  of 
Is  in  a  rapidly  growing  condition,  a. 
very  important  proportions.  J.  C. 

MISTLETOE  of  the  Old  World  Is 
flavtuctu.i. 


M1TCHELLA  (Dr.  John  Mitchell,  of  Virginia,  one  of 
the  first  American  botanists;  correspondent  of  Lin- 
nasus).  Rubi&rtft.  This  includes  the  Partridge-berry, 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  hardiest  of  native  perennial 
trailers.  It  has  small,  shining,  evergreen,  roundish  lv»., 
sometimes  marked  with  white  lines,  and  bright  scarlet 
berries,  often  borne  in  pairs,  which  remain  all  winter 
and  make  a  charming  effect  when  peeping  through  the 
xnow.  This  plant  can  be  easily  collected,  and  is  also 
procurable  from  many  dealers  in  hardy  planta.  It 
thrives  under  evergreen  trees,  forming  dense  mat*. 
The  fls.,  which  are  borne  in  spring,  are  - 
with  pinkish  throats,  and  are  fragrant,  Tl 
edible,  but  nearly  tasteless.  Els.  twin, 
united  into  one;  calyx  4-toothed ;  corolla  fm 
4-lobed;  lobes  spreading.  den»ely  bearded 
vate  in  the  bud:  fr.  a  2-eyed  berry. 


(XX). 

repens,  Linn.  I'aktridoe-bkkkv.  Sqi-AW-m-mtv.  Fie 
1412.  Lvs.  opposite,  round-ovate,  petioled,  with  minut# 
stipules:  fls.  in  pairs,  on  the  apex  of  a  peduncle.  Nova 
Scotia  to  Minn.,  south  to  Fla.  and  Tex.  U.W.P.  «- 
I).  81.  Mn.3:49.  L.  B.  C.  10:979. -Attractive  in  half 
shaded  spots  in  the  wild  garden  and  rockeries.  l*rupa 
gated  by  division  of  roots. 
If  ovala.  DC.  from  Ecuador,  is  the  only  other  species.  It  h« 

-*-  lr«.  Not  cult. 

M.  B. 
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MITELLA  (diminutive  of  milra,  a  cap;  applied  to  the 
form  of  the  young  pod).  Saxitragdreir.  Mitkewoht. 
Hishop's-cap.  Six  or  7  species  of  low,  slender  peren- 
nials, with  somewhat  creeping  rootstocks  and  racemes 
of  small  and  greenish  or  white  ft*.  Closely  related  to 
Tiarella,  but  the  petals  of  the  latter  are  entire,  while  In 

Mitclla  they  are  beautifully 
pltimttlfld.      Lvs.  round, 
i-urt -shaped ,  alternate,  ex- 
'  in  one  species,  on  root- 
Jfk  I  stock  or  runners,  with  slen- 

der petioles;  those  on  Bow- 
^^^a^^^P;  1  "TjB        cring  stems  opjHisite,  if  any- 
Mtiyi    short,    .".lolied,  the 
V   ^^^■^tM  valvale   in  tin-  bud, 

JH  spreading;  petals 5,  inserted 

\^  M  throat  of  calyx, very  slen- 

>l<  r;  stamens  10  or  5,  very 
shaft]  fr.  soon  widely  de- 
hiscent. Natives  of  N. 
Ariicr.,  2  species  in  E.Asia. 
-Offered  by  some  dealers 
in  native  plants. 

A.   Stapes  usually  leaflet*. 
u.  Fit.  numerous. 
tnlida,    Graham.  Lvs. 
l-renifonn  or  cordate, 
rrenately  toothed  and  some- 
times Incised  or  lobed,  1-3 
in.  across:   scape  9-12  In. 
long :  fls. somewhat  scattered 
"ii  <>ne  side  of  spike;  petals 
(  :irted,  small;  stamens 
opposite  the  calyx  lobes. 
N.  Calif,  to  Brit.  Col.  and 
Rocky  Mts. 

nn.   Fls.  tew  (about 
6). 

nuda.  Linn.  Fig. 
1413,  Lvs.  rounded  or  kid- 
ney-shaped, deeply  and  dou- 
bly rrenate:  raceme  4— G  in. 
long.  Dock  well  In  moist 
shady  situations.  May-July. 
Westward  to  Brit.  Col.  A. 
0.  19:818. 

Seapes  bearing  leavtt. 
Lvs.  on  »r«|)r  alter- 
natr . 

caulescent,  Nutt.  Raceme 
stamens  alternate 
tli  the  plnnatifld  petals. 

Bnt.  Col.  to  Ore. 

mi    />».  on  scape  opposite. 

diphylla,  Linn.  Lvs. 
Watery  heart-shaped.  sonic- 
what  3-5-lobcd,  toothed :  ra- 
ceme <•  H  In.  long.  May. 
Eastern  IT.  S.  V.  12:189.- 
A  good  plant  for  the  rockery.       fj,  b.  Couuton. 

HITSEWOBT.  Mitt  I  la.  False  Mitre  wort  is  Tiarella. 

MITBI08T1GMA  (Oreek.  mitre  shaped  stigma  :  from 
the  conspicuous  stigma,  which  is  club-shaped,  the  2-cut 
summit  suggesting  a  cap).  Rubiaenr.  This  ineltides 
the  rharming  evenrreen  tender  shrub  known  to  the 
trade  as  Gardenia  rilriodora.  It  makes  a  low  or  medium- 
sized  bush  of  compact  and  hranrhing  habit  and  bear*  a 
great  profusion  of  Us.  which  resemble  those  of  the 
••range  in  odor,  site,  color  and  general  appearance.  The 
fl*.  are  white,  salver-shaped,  .Ylobcd,  tipped  with  pink 
in  the  bud,  and  home  in  dense  axillary  clusters.  This 
delightful  plant  is  a  favorite  in  the  South,  together  with 
the  Cape  Jessamine,  hut  Is  little  known  in  northern  con- 
servatories. The  genus  contains  2  species.  For  distinc- 
tions from  (Iardenia  and  Kandla,  see  Gardenia. 

axilltre,  Hochst.  [Gardenia  eitrimlora.  Hook.).  Lvs. 
opposite,   pctiolate,  elliptic-lanceolate,  subacuminate, 


1413.  Mitslla  nuda. 
Nearly  natural  size. 


glabrous;  stipules  awl-shaped  from  a  broad  base:  calyx 
not  ribbed,  lobes  lanceolate,  acuminate,  equal:  corolla 
tube  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  lobes  obovate,  obtuse. 
S  Afr.  B.M.  4987.  R.H.  1859,  p.  17S  ;  1886:348  (excel- 
lent!). P.8.  12:1254.  W.  M. 

M  MAHON.  See  p.  963. 

MOCCASIN  FLOWER.  North  American  name  for 
species  of  Vypripedium. 

MOCK  ORANGE.   See  Philadtlpkus. 

MOHBIA  (from  Daniel  Mohr,  a  German  botanist;  died 
1808).  Srhitnileeee.  A  genus  of  South  African  ferns, 
having  the  habit  of  Cheilanthea,  hut  the  sporangia  of 
the  Srhiza>acea>.  A  single  species,  M .  eaffrorum,  is  rare 
In  cultivation  in  America.  l.  ji.  Cndbhwood. 

MOLE  PLANT.  Euphorbia  Lathyris  (seo  Fig.  800, 
p.  564). 

MOLlNIA  (J.  Molina,  a  writer  upon  Chilean  plants). 
Gra m Innr.  A  genus  of  perennial  grasses  allied  to  Era- 
grostis,  containing  a  single  species.  Native  of  central 
Europe  and  temperate  Asia,  and  sparingly  Introduced 
In  the  United  States.  Panicle  contracted:  splkelets  2-4- 
rld.,  more  or  less  purplish:  glumes  somewhat  unequal: 
fl. -glume  3-nerved,  rounded  on  back, pointed  butawnless. 

catrolta,  Moench  (A\ra  ea>rulea.  Linn.).  Culms  tufted, 
1-3  ft.  high:  lvs.  rather  rigid,  slender  pointed.  The 
usual  form  in  cult,  is  var.  variegata.  with  striped  lvs. , 
used  for  bedding.  Ai  8,  Hitchcoc*. 

MOLUCCA  BALM.  Moluceella  tatvi*. 

MOLUCCELLA  (diminutive  made  from  Molucca). 
Also  written  Mollueella.  Labiata.  This  include!  the 
Shell  Flower,  a  quaint  old  annual  plant,  that  aelf-towa 


1414.  Moluceella  la-vie  tXX). 

in  old-fashioned  gardens,  but  is  now  rarrly  advertised 
for  sale.  Its  chief  feature  la  its  great  cup-shaped  calyx 
an  inch  long,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  Inconspicu- 
ous corolla    (See  Fig.  1414.)  Later  four  white  seeds  or 
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nutlets  appear  In  the  cup  or  shell  like  calyx,  and  add 
to  the  interest.  The  corollas  are  gaping,  the  upper  lip 
forming  a  sort  of  hood,  which  may  lie  notched  or  not, 
the  lower  lip  3-cut,  the  side  lobes  being  oblong  and 
somewhat  erect,  the  middle  one  larger,  Inversely  heart- 
shaped  and  deeply  notched.  Of  25  described  names 
only  2  now  remain  In  this  genus  as  good  species.  Ben- 
lham  &  Hooker  place  this  genus  near  Lamlum.  Other 
genera  of  garden  value  in  which  the  upper  Hp  of  the 
corolla  is  concave  or  vaulted  and  often  villous  within 
are  Stachys,  Leonurus  and  Plilomis.  Krom  these  Mo- 
luccella  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  calyx.  These 
plants  are  hardy  annuals,  flowering  in  midsummer.  The 
fls.  are  white,  tipped  pink,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  thrust  out 
of  the  calyx,  and  borne  in  whorls  of  0-10. 

A.  Calyz  not  priekly. 

larrls.  Linn.  Shkli,  Fi.owbk.  Molicoa  Balm.  Fig. 
1414.  Height  2-3  ft. :  Ivs.  roundish,  with  coarse  round 
teeth:  calyx  obscurely  5-angled.  W.  Asia.  B.M.  1852. 
-  Els.  odorous. 

aa.  Calyx  bene!  tcith  long  prieklei. 

•plnoM,  Linn.  Height  6-8  ft.:  lvs.  ovate,  deeply  and 
sharply  cut:  calyx  with  1  long  spine  above  and  7  others 
below.  S.  Ku..  Syria.  B.R.  1.1:1244  (as  Chatmonia  in- 
eiia).  —  Annual  or  biennial,  with  brownish  red  square 
stems,  bristling  calyx  and  gaping  corolla.  Said  to  have 
been  cult,  in  Eng.  since  1596.  \y.  M. 

MOMrtRDICA  (mordeo,  to  bite,  since  the  seeds  appear 
to  have  been  bitten).  CHrurhitAcra.  There  are  25  spe- 
cie* of  Momordlca,  chiefly  African,  according  to  Cog- 
niaux  <  DC.  Monogr.  Phaner.  3 ) .  They  are  aununl  or  per 
ennlal  tendril-climbing  herbs  of  tropical  countries,  some 
of  which  are  cult,  for  ornament  and  bIso  for  the  edible 
fruits.  The  fls.  are  monoecious  or  dicecious,  the  stami- 
nate  solitary  or  panicled.  the  pistillate  solitary.  Corolla 
and  calyx  similar  in  sterile  and  fertile  fl«. :  corolla  seg- 
ments 5,  often  extending  nearly  to  the  base,  making  a 
rotate  or  broadly  campanulate  flower;  stamens  usually 
3,  the  short  filaments  free,  one  of  the  anthers  1-loculcd 
and  the  others  2-loeulcd:  style  single  and  long,  with  3 
atigmas:  fr.  oblong  or  nearly  spherical,  small,  often 
rough,  usually  many-seeded,  sometimes  splitting  into 
3  valves,  but  usually  indehiscent:  seeds  usually  flat- 
tened, often  oddly  marked  or  sculptured.  Tendrils  sim- 
ple—in this  distinguished  from  LufTa.  Momordicas  are 
known  to  American  gardens  as  ornamental  vines,  but 
the  fruits  of  Af.  Charantia  are  eaten  by  the  American 
Chinese.  Tliev  are  tender  annuals.  Thev  thrive  where 
cucumbers  and  gourd*  will.  M .  A'taUrinm  of  the  cata- 
logues Is  Eeballium,  which  see. 

A.  Unlet  ahout  miilirmt  on  the  peduncle,  entire:  all 
ptituni'liA  articled. 

Charantia.,  Linn.  Balsam  Pear.  Running  10  ft.  or 
more,  the  stem  slightly  pubescent  and  furrowed:  lvs. 
roundish,  dull  green,  pubescent  beneath  (at  least  on  the 
ribs),  5-7  lobes  with  rounded  sinuses,  the  lobes  sharp 
toothed  ami  notched:  (Is.  yellow,  1  In.  across,  both  the 
sterile  and  fertile  solitary :  fr.  yellowish,  oblong,  pointed, 
furrowed  lengthwise  and  tuherculate,  6  or  7  in.  long, 
at  maturity  splitting  into  3  divisions  and  disclosing  the 
bright  scarlet  arils  of  the  white  or  brown  curved  seeds. 
Trop.  A*ia  and  Africa,  ami  rialiiralixcd  in  \V.  Indies. 
B.  M.  2l'».'i.  A.  (i.  13:. 725.  K.  H.  1869.  pn.  fi3<M.-The 
Chinese  about  the  American  cities  grow  this  plant  under 
the  name  of  La-kwa.  for  the  edible  pulpy  arils  «nr 
rounding  the  seeds,  and  also  for  the  edible'  fruit  itself 
(which  is  prepared,  usually  by  boiling,  before  it  isri|ie|. 
The  rind  is  sometimes  dried  anil  used  in  medicinal 
preparations  (see  Bailev,  Bull.  67,  Cornell  Exp.  Sta., 

with  illu-.tr. ).  The  odd's  Is  cause  it  to  1m*  called  the 

"Art  Pumpkin  -  by  Rome. 

AA.  flrnrt  of  etrritr  peduncle  near  tht  top,  toothed:  pe- 
ilnnrte  of  fertile  tl-u.r  hrncted  ,it  tM.tt  or  not 
at  alt. 

Balsamina,  Linn.  Balsam  Arr-t.r..  Slenderer  and 
more  graceful,  bright  gr«  en  throughout,  glabrous,  tin- 
foliage  smaller  and  neater:  |vn.  cordate  orbicular  in 
outline,  .1  in.  or  b-s*  uit..«,  3-Vlohod,  with  rounded 
sinuses,  tho  lobes  and  the  few  notches  or  teeth  acute: 


fls.  solitary,  nearly  or  quite  1  in.  across,  yellow,  often 
with  blackish  center:  fr.  orange,  2-3  in.  long,  ovoid  and 
more  or  less  narrowed  each  way,  smooth  or  tuherculate: 
seeds  compressed,  nearly  smooth.  Widely  distributed 
in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  n at u rallied  in  the  W.  Indie*. 
O.C.  1848:271.  R.H.  1857,  p.  182.-A  neat  vine,  growing 
4-6  ft. 

AAA.  Bract  near  the  top  of  the  ttcrile  peduncle,  entire 

lnvolucr&ta,  E.  Meyer.  Much  like  if.  Bal*nmi*a,  but 
teeth  of  lvs.  blunt,  with  a  short  murro,  tl*.  larger,  bracf 
much  larger:  tls.  white  or  cream-white,  ofu-n  dotted 
with  black:  fr.  sulfur-yellow,  changing  to  scarlet,  burst 
lng.2in.long.  S.  Afr.  R.H.  1865:350  (a*  J/.  Balsamina. 
var.  leurantha).  B.M.  6932. -A  very  slender  and  gn»c. 
ful  climber,  with  the  peduncle  bract  against  the  calyx, 
like  *a  involucre.  Int.  to  Amer.  trade  About  1890. 

Jf.  Coehinehintntit,  Sprcng.  (M.  mixta.  Roxbc  V  Is  a  lars* 
sperje*  with  3-lobed  lvs  .  pale  yellow,  purple-eyed  rt«  .  4  ir 
across,  and  an  oblong,  bright  red  fr.  4-7  In.  long    Farther  Ir. 
dia.  B.M.  5145.  F.8. 14:1478.  6.C.  111.  16:531.  GJI.3;:777. 

L.  H.  B 

MONARDA  (after  Nicolas  Monardcs.  a  Spaniard,  who 

published  in  1571  a  book  containing  the  earliest  picture  of 
an  American  plant.  See  Kig.  1077).  IjabiAUr.  HoRsr.' 
Mint.  This  includes  the  Oswego  Tea  (Jf.  didyma  . 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  our  native  wild  flowers,  be 
ing  surpassed  in  the  Intensity  of  its  red  only  by  the  car 
dlnal  flower.  It  is  arather  coarse  herb,  with  large  head* 
of  gaping,  wide-mouthed  fls.,  which  have  none  of  the 
refinement  of  our  cardinal  flower.    For  maaa  effects. 


WIS.  Monarda  d.dyma  (>;'.,}. 


however,  these  plants  are  very  striking.    They  grew 
wild  along  the  banks  of  streams,  lighting  up  the  dark 
corners  of  tho  woods.  This  suggests  their  proper  plan- 
in  li»ud*cape>   gardening.    They  should   be  grown  in 
masses,  in  wild  spots  against  a  dark  background.  How 
ever,  they  can,  if  desired,  be  grown  in  an  ordinary  snnnv 
lninler  without  more  moisture  than  usual.  As  a  bedding 
plant  they  would  be  inferior  to  Sulria  eoceinea,  the 
flowers  being  shorter-lived.  The  white- and  rose-colored 
varieties  are  less  desirable.    M.  fixtwloxa  is  the  same 
typo  of  plant,  and  is  procurable  in  colors  ranging  from 
white,  flesh  color  and  lilac,  through  rose  and  crimson  to 
deep  purple,  but  not  scnrlet.    This  species  is  v<  ry  rati 
able  in  height.    The  lighter  colored  varieties  are  usu 
ally  less  robust. 

Monarda*  are  easy  of  culture,  thriving  in  any  go^i 
soil.  They  spread  quickly,  and  therefore  need  frequent 
separation,  which  operation  is  best  done  in  the  spricp. 
as  plants  disturbed  in  the  fall  will  often  winter  kill. 

Monarda  is  a  genu*  of  9  species  of  aromatic  American 
herbs:  lvs.  usually  dentate:  fls.  often  birne  in  dense 
heads,  surrounded  bv  an  Involucre  of  colored  bracts, 
calvx  tubular.  15-nvrved,  with  5  nearly  equal  teeth;  co- 
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rolla  narrow  or  dilated  at  the  throat,  2- lipped,  middle 
lobe,  of  tho  lower  lip  larger  than  tho  lateral ;  perfect 
stamens  2.  There  are  2  sections  of  the  genus,  the  «pe- 
t'ies  here  described  belonging  to  Kutnonarda,  in  which 
the  beads  are  generally  solitary  and  terminal,  the  sta- 
mens and  stvle  conspicuously  thrust  out,  and  the  root 
perennial.  The  following  grow  1S-2V4  ft.  high.  One 
of  the  common  Horse  Mints  is  M .  punctata  (A.li.  14:15), 
hut  it  is  not  in  the  trade. 

A.  Calyx  slightly  hairy  at  th<  throat. 
didyma,  Linn.  (if.  Kalmidna,  Pursh).  Osweoo  Tea. 
Bee-Balm.  Kraora.vt  Balm.  Kig.  U15.  Stem  acutely 
4 -angled:  Ivs.  thin,  ovate -lanceolate,  acuminate.  B.M. 
145  (erroneously  as  M.  fi*tulu*a,  var.),  and  546.  Vim. 
alba  nn.l  rosea,  Hort.,  are  offered,  but  the  latter  should 
be  compared  with  the  next  species.  In  1893  John  Saul 
advertised  M.  Kalmiana  as  if  hortleulturallv  distinct, 
calling  It  the  finest  of  Mnnardas.-  Suited  to  moister 
positions  than  the  others. 

AA.  Calyx  dentely  bearded  at  the  throat. 
B.  Lr*.  petioled. 
fiituldta.  Linn.  Wilu  Bergamot.   Sometimes  called 
B«-rgamot  In  nursery  catalogues,  but  the  Bergamot  of 
i he  Old  World  is  Mentha  odorata.  Stem  mostly  obtusely 
angled:  lvs.  firmer:  lis.  purple.    July,  later  than  Jr. 
didyma.  Var.  rubra,,  Gray.    FIs.  crimson  or  rosy  red. 
Var.  media,  (Iray  (var.  purpurea,  Hort.  1.  Pis.  deep  pur- 
ple.   S.B.F.G.  98.    L. B.C.  14: 1390  (as  M.  purpurea). 
Var.  mdllia,  Bcnth.  (M.  mdllit.  Linn.).   KIs.  Mesh-color 
lilac.    B.M.  2938 (as  M.  menthafolia ).  -  Will  grow  In 
dry  positions. 

BB.  Lvs.  nearly  settile,  at  lea*t  below. 
Bradburtfcu,  Beck.  FIs.  light  purple,  spotted  darker 
on  the  middle  lobt-  of  the  lower  tip,  which  is  much 
larger  than  the  lateral  ones.  June.  111.  to  Tenn.  ami 
Kans.  B.M.  3310  (erroneously  as  it .  lintulota) .— \  dry- 
ish position  suits  it  best. 

F.  W.  Barclay  and  W.  M. 
MONARDELLA  (diminutive  of  Monarda,  having  its 
aspect,  inflorescence  and  culyx).  Lmbiata.  Annual  or 
perennial  sweet-smelling  herbs,  natives  of  California. 
Lvs.  entire  or  obscurely  toothed:  lis.  white,  rose  color 
•■r  purple,  compacted  In  terminal  heads  with  an  invo- 
lucre :  calyx  tubular,  narrow  or  long,  10-13 -nerved,  5- 
toothed;  the  teeth  short,  straight  and  nearly  equal:  the 
throat  naked  within;  stamens  4,  exserted.  The  follow- 
ing; have  been  advertised,  and  can  tx-  secured  through 
western  collectors. 

a.  Fit.  large,  comparatively  few,  lootely  glomerate. 

maerantha.  Gray.  Perennial,  tufted,  about  9  in.  high : 
bracts  of  the  10-20  l|<I.  h»ad  sometimes  whitish  or  pur- 
plish tinged:  corolla  about  \  %  in.  long,  glabrous,  orangf- 
red,  its  tube  fully  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx;  the 
lobes  lanceolate. 

Var.  nina,  Gray  (If.  nana.  Gray).  Puliescent:  bracts 
whitish  or  rose-color:  Us.  smaller;  corolla  not  twice  the 
length  of  calyx,  white  or  tinged  with  rose-color,  the 
rl.-udcr  tube  pubescent. 

aa.  Fit.  tmaller,  more  uumrmus,  deuierhj  eapitatr. 
U.   Plant,  prrennial. 
C.  Vein*  of  Ir*.  numemut  and  prominent. 
viUota,  Benth.   Bracts  ovate,  leafy,  plnnately  veined. 

CC.  Vein*  of  I  vs.  not  prominent. 
odoratlssimt,  Benth.  Bracts  thin,  membranous,  whit- 
ish or  pinkish.  Inclined  U>  parallel  venation. 

BB.  Plant*  annual. 
lanceolata.  Gray.  Lvs.  lancndate  or  nhlnng.  1-2  in. 
long,  tapering  below  into  «li  inl.  r  petiole*,  the  margins 
even  and  entire:  bract*  leafy,  ovate  or  ohloug,  mostly 
scute,  abundantly  veined  between  the  ribs  or  primary 
vein*  by  cross  velnloU.  M  B  r<)| 

■ON ELLA.  A  section  of  Cyrtanthu*. 

M0NE8EB  (Greek,  tingle  delight  :  from  the  pretty 
solitary  flower).  A'rieaeeit,  Onk-i-u>werei>  Pvkoi.a.  A 
genus  of  one  apecii-s.  a  low  perennial  herb:  stem  de- 
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eurabent:  lvs.  roundish,  clustered  at  base:  Us.  single, 
drooping,  from  top  of  slender  scape  2-6  In.  loug,  white 
or  rose-colored,  6  lines  across;  petals  5,  widely  spread- 
ing, orbicular;  filaments  awl-shaped,  naked;  anthers  as 
In  Pyrola,  but  conspicuously  2-homed.  M.  gTandillfiri, 
S.  F.  Gray  ( M.  uniltora,  A.  Gray ),  grows  in  moist  wood- 
lands from  Labrador  to  Alaska,  in  middle  states  and 
westward  along  the  mountains.  It  has  been  offered  by 
one  dealer  in  native  plants. 

MONEYWORT,  or  Creeping  Charlie,  is  Lytimachia 
A'ummulana. 

MONKEY  FLOWER.  See  ifimulu*  luteut. 

MONKEY  PUZZLE.   Amnearin  imbritata. 

MONKSHOOD.  Aeonitum. 

MOHOGRAMMA  (Greek,  a  tingle  line;  alluding  to  the 

elongated  linear  sorus).  I^lypmUaeece.  A  tropical  genus 
of  several  small  species  of  grass-like  ferns,  rarely  seen 
in  cultivation.  L.  M.  Uxderwood. 

M0N0LENA  (Greek  words  referring  to  the  single 
spur-like  appendage  on  the  anterior  side  of  the  anther- 
connective).  Melattomaeta'.  About  4  species  of  stem- 
less  herbs  from  Colombia,  one  of  which  is  a  small  hot- 
house foliage  plant,  cult,  like  Bertolonia,  and  known  to 
the  trade  as  Bertolonia  primula-flora.  It  haa  metallic 
green  Iva.  4-6  in.  long,  with  3-5  parallel  veins,  the  un- 
der surface  of  the  lvs.  a  showy  rosy  purple.  All  the 
species  have  a  characteristic  rootstock,  composed  of 
clusters  of  short,  thick  rhisomes,  prominently  scarred 
by  the  falling  of  the  lvs.,  and  the  fls.  are  numerous,  and 
resemble  a  primrose.  Tbey  are  about  1  in.  across,  5- 
petal ed,  pink,  and  borne  on  fleshy  scapes.  See  Herlo- 
Ionia. 

primulssfldra.  Hook.  f.  (Dertolb  nia  primula* flora, 
Hort.).  Glabrous:  lvs.  leathery,  broadly  elliptical:  ca- 
lyx lobes  broadly  ovate-rounded.  B.M.  5818.  F.S.  18, 
p.  162.  O.C.  1870:309,  flgs.  53,  54. 

MONOPANAX.  Referred  to  Ortopanax. 

M0N8TERA  (Latin,  a  momler).  Ardeeat.  Monttera 
dtlieioia  is  indeed  a  delicious  monster  in  more  senses 
than  one.  It  is  a  favorite  greenhouse  climber,  with  huge 
perforated  leaves,  whose  general  appearance  Is  sure  to 
be  remembered  after  the  first  look.  |8ee  Figs.  1416, 
1417).  As  the  plant  climbs,  the  stems  emit  long,  atrial 
roots,  many  of  which  never  reach  the  ground,  but  suggest 
the  fingers  of  some  fabulous  monster.  This  grotesque, 


Grown  under  *U«  In  tho  North. 


dragon-like  aspect  Is  very  pronounced  in  a  notable  speci- 
men in  Philadelphia  which  bus  climbed  into  an  upper 
gallery  of  the  highest  house  in  Horticultural  Hall,  Fair- 
mount  Park,  finally .  this  uiil>|Uc  plant  lx -sr*  an  edible 
fruit,  which  has  a  tnsir  lM-lwcen  a  pineapple  and  a 
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banana.  The  fruit  grows  about  6-8  In.  long,  and  looks 
like  a  long  pine  cone,  the  riucl  being  composed  of  hexa- 
gonal platen,  aa  ahown  in  Kiir.  1417.  The  Monsters  in  u 
satisfactory  greenbouso  subject,  even  in  a  young  stage, 
and  being  a  great  curiosity,  excites  much  comment  from 
visitors.  It  Is  generally  kept  In  a  hothouse,  but  succeeds 
In  a  coolhouse  also.  It  is  commonly  allowed  to  grow  in 
a  spreading  rather  than  climbing  fashion ;   a  noble 


specimen  of  this  kind  cultivated  in  Pittsburg  Is  figured 
by  Wm.  Falconer  In  A. P.  7:253. 

As  a  ronservatorv  plant  It  does  best  when  planted  out 
In  a  bed  of  rich  soil,  where  it  can  be  kept  within  bounds 
by  judicious  pruning.  It  is  not  particular  as  to  soil,  as 
it  fills  the  pots  in  which  it  is  planted  with  thick,  succu- 
lent roots  in  a  very  short  time.  It  Is  one  of  the  best 
plants  for  enduring  the  varying  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture in  a  dwelling  house,  aa  nothing  short  of  a  freeze 
seems  to  hurt  it.  Propagated  by  division  of  the  stem, 
with  part  of  the  leaf  attached  while  rooting. 

In  the  American  tropica  MwUtttn  dttieioia  requires 
a  very  warm,  moist  climate  for  the  production  of  fruit. 
Although  it  naturally  grows  by  attaching  Itself  to  trees 
and  creeping  up.  It  appears  to  be  more  fruitful  if  com- 
pelled to  grow  on  the  ground  without  climbing.  The 
fruit  is  green  in  color  until  it  ripens,  when  there  Is  just 
a  tinge  of  yellow,  and  the  outer  rind  comes  off  in  bits  at 
a  touch. 

Mon-ttem  nruminata  Is  the  correct  name  of  the  as- 
tonishing plant  known  tothe  trade  aa  Mnrtgravia  para- 
dora.  The  adult  I  vs.  are  something  like  those  of  M. 
delitioia,  being  now  and  then  perforated,  but  generally 
pinnately  cut.  The  young  Ivs.  are  utterly  different,  be- 
ing much  smaller,  entire  and  heart-shaped.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  cases  of  dimorphism  celebrated  In 
horticultural  annals,  though  that  of  KftHi  rrptm  is 
more  familiar,  and  similar  ones  occur  In  Philodendron. 
In  its  young  stage  M.  acuminata  is  a  very  handsome 
hothouse  climber,  with  thick,  roundish,  waxylvs.,  which 


grow  in  two  ranks  and  overlap  one  another.  When  the 
plant  was  introduced  by  Hull,  it  was  shown  growing  on 
a  board  apparently  in  parasitic  fashion,  and  emitting 
aerial  roots.  It  seemed  most  like  a  Marcgravta,  but 
when  It  flowered  and  fruited  the  first  name  was  found 
to  be  one  of  the  wildest  possible  guesses.  Maregravia 
is  a  dicotyledon  and  Monatera  a  monocotyledon,  and  the 
two  genera  are  as  fur  apart  as  is  a  Camellia  from  a  Jack 
in-the-pulpit.  The  Monstera-like  Ivs.  are  likely  to  i- 
dcvelopod  when  the  plant  reaches  IS  ft.  In  the  voung 
stage  the  plant  is  generally  allowed  to  clamber  over  a 
dead  log  or  tree-fern  trunk,  in  the  manner  of  Philodcn 
dron,  which  see  for  culture.  Monstera  is  a  genus  of  13 
tropical  American  climbers,  with  Ivs.  more  or  less 
densely  2  ranked.  Kngler  in  DC  Mon.  I'haa.  Vol.  2. 
(1879). 

dellcidsa,  Llebm.  Cbriman.  Figs.  MM,  1417.  Toung 
Ivs.  l-'J  ft.  long,  leathery,  pinnately  rut,  perforated.  A.K. 
7:233.  O.M.  41:329.  On.  21,  p.  39  (poor). 

acuminata,  <\  Koch  (Jf,  tfnui*.  C.  Koch.    M  a  r  • 
via  jmradixa.  Bull).  Sii  I  s<i  i.e  Pua  vr.  Young  Ivs.  a  few 
in.  long,  waxy,  entire.    Gn.  29,  p.  290  (both  kinds  of 
Ivs.;.  i  i.e.  II.  8:13. 

Wm.  FAwen-r.  0.  W.  Olivkr  and  W.  M 

MONTANA.  HORTICULTURE  OF.  Fig.  1418.  Mon- 
tana, from  all  standpoints,  la  nothing  if  not  unique. 
The  third  largest  state  in  the  Union  (Texas  and  Califor- 
nia being  first  and  second  respectively),  there  is  added 
to  the  natural  capacity  for  great  local  variation  found 
In  a  state  roveriog  145,310  square  miles,  the  additional 
feature  of  its  being  traversed  by  the  main  range  of  the 
Rockies.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  state  is  plains 
country,  with  n  mean  average  altitude  of  2,800  feet  above 
sea  level. 

Along  the  southern  boundary,  perhaps  125  miles  west 
of  the  state  line,  are  the  Wolf  mountains,  west  of  these 
the  Rosebud  and  the  Pryor  mountains,  toward  the  north- 
ern boundary  and  175  miles  west  of  the  state  line  are  the 
Little  Rockies,  west  of  these  the  Bear  Paws,  while  dot- 
ted over  the  eastern  central  portion  of  the  state  are  the 
Moccasins,  the  Big  and  Little  Snowies,  the  Belts,  the 
High  woods  and  the  Crazies.  These,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Belts,  are  isolated  from  other  mountains,  or 
detached  spurs  from  the  main  range,  and  abound  la  the 
exceptional  advantages  which  arise  from  good  soil, 
favorable  exposure  and  convenient  means  for  irrigation. 

About  the  center  of  the  southern  state  tine  the  main 
range  of  the  Rockies  Is  encountered.  This  range  tra- 
verses the  state  from  this  point  in  a  northwesterly 
direction,  and  after  entering  this  range  and  proceeding 
westward  one  Is  never  out  of  sight  of  mountains  until 
reaching  the  western  confines  of  the  state. 

The  summits  of  the  main  range  vary  from  7,500  to 
10,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  present  mighty  barriers 
to  the  winter  storms  which  sweep  madly  over  the  coun 
try  to  the  east  and  south  of  Montana,  often  bringing 
intensely  cold  weather  in  their  wake.  Then,  too,  the 
climate  of  the  state  is  sensibly  affected  by  chinooks. 
those  much  misunderstood  currents  of  warm  air  which 
rob  winter  of  all  its  terrors  in  regions  visited  by  them 
The  botanist  and  horticulturist  have  much  to  learn,  as 
yet,  concerning  the  effect  of  altitude  upon  plant  growth. 
In  a  general  way,  it  is  supposed  that  9,000  feet  is  thr  M> 
called  Mm  It  of  timber,  though,  as  amatter  of  fact,  it  often 
happens  that  above  this  point  the  crowns  of  the  maun 
tains  are  composed  of  living  rock  devoid  of  soil  and 
other  needed  adjuncts  to  tree  growth.  Illustrations  of 
the  unwillingness  of  plant  growth  to  be  circumscribed 
by  altltudinal  lines  are  found  In  the  city  of  Denver, 
which  lies  5.000  feet  above  sea  level.  There  many  trees 
have  been  successfully  transplanted  from  their  naruraJ 
habitat  at  «ca  livel  along  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound  It 
a  point  nearly  a  mile  aloft,  and  into  a  climate  as  natur- 
ally dissimilar  as  could  well  be  found.  In  Cheyenne. 
Wyo.,  there  is  a  luxuriant  development  of  the  black 
locust  at  an  elevation  of  6,100  feet.  This  Is  a  tree  that 
needs  to  be  most  carefully  handled  to  avoid  winter-kill 
ing  in  Minnesota,  5,500  feet  nearer  to  sea  level.  Another 
point  in  Instance  is  found  in  the  sugar  beet  chart  of  thr 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  is  designed  to  sh"» 
the  belt  of  country*  in  the  United  States  best  adapted  to 
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beet-culture.  This  starts  on  the  Atlantic  tn  the  latitude 
of  New  York  city,  extends  nearly  due  westward  to  the 
western  line  of  Wisconsin,  and  no  drunkard  ever  pursued 
a  more  erratic  course  than  it  in  making  Ita  way  from  the 
Great  Lakea  to  the  Pacific  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
California. 

Horticultural!)-  speaking,  Montana  covers  the  entire 
•cale  of  the  limita  of  fruit  production  in  the  United 
Statea,  except  the  citroua  and  other  subtropical  fruits. 
In  no  other  state  of  the  Union  la  there  more  need  of  the 
acientiflc  experimenter,  not  ao  much  to  determine  the 
species  adapted  to  Montana  aa  to  wiaely  aelect  the  varie- 
tie*  of  apecies  that  will  give  beat  results.  There  la  one 
aafe  rule  to  observe  In  western  fruit-tree  planting,— 
avoid  alkali  soil.  After  an  active  experience  of  15  yeur* 
of  tree-growing  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakota*,  the 
writer  la  convinced  that  more  fatlurea  In  orcharding  re- 
sulted there  from  planting  in  alkali  soil  than  from  any 
other  cause.  It  la  ea»y,  however,  to  determine  such 
conditiona  ;  very  much  easier  under  irrigation,  aa  the 
application  of  water  bringa  the  salts  to  the  surface, 
where  they  are  easily  noted,  as  they  rapidly  crystallise 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  Within  the  valleys  anil  cartons 
leading  out  from  the  mountains  it  ia  rare  that  alkali  is 
found  on  suitable  orchard  locations. 

Montana  own  much  of  Its  phenomenal  auccess  In 
fruit  culture  to  natural  conditions;  most  Important  of 
these  ia  the  abundant  supply  of  water,  easily  available 
for  irrigation.  Irrigation  in  orcharding  places  the  tree 
or  plant  under  complete  control.  In  the  growing  sea- 
aon,  water  can  be  supplied  to  supplement  any  existing 
lack  of  moisture,  and  by  withholding  this  artificial  aid 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  aea- 
aon,  perfect  ripening  of  the 
wood  la  accomplished  and 
the  tree  placed  In  the  best 
physical  condition  to  endure 
sudden  climatic  chances. 
Again,  It  la  customary  to 
flood  the  orchard  late  In  the 
aeaaon,  after  the  foliage  baa 
fallen,  with  the  reault  that 
root  killing  ia  abaolutely  un- 
known In  Montana.  80  free 
ia  the  atate  from  disasters 
of  this  nature  t 
trees  are  succeeding 
markably  well  wher 
they  have  been  set  in  close 
proximity  to  the  mountains. 
Another  decided  advantage 
Is  in  the  physical  formation 
of  the  atate  ;  the  make  up 
of  the  mountains  ia  not,  aa 
many  auppoae,  a  shaping  up 
of  every  range  and  peak  to 
a  sharp  rocky  apex,  but  In 
all  ranges  there  are  vast  ex 
pan«es  of  open  plateaus  ex- 
tending back  onto  lower 
outlying  spurs.  Heading  In 
the  mountains,  usually  near 

the  summits,  are  deep  canons  leading  down  and  out 
to  the  open  plains  country  at  the  foot  of  the  ranges. 
There  is  a  constant  movement  of  air  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  plateaus  through  these  canons  occasioned  bv 
the  superheating  of  the  air  of  the  lower  levels  during 
the  middle  of  the  day.  The  heat,  in  rising,  causes  a  par 
tial  vacuum,  and  the  cooler  air  of  the  upper  levels  Mows 
down  to  occupy  this.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  ear- 
lier night  hours.  So  common  is  this  as  to  give  the  name 
"canon  breeiea"  to  these  currents,  which  are  plainly 
to  be  felt  miles  away  from  every  extensive  canon's 
mouth  far  out  on  the  open  plains.'  This  constant  cur- 
rent of  air,  passing  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  wards 
off  frosts  and  gives  fruit  immunitv  from  this  great 
cause  of  loss  to  those  growing  fruit  outside  of  moun- 
tain districts. 

Early  orcharding  was  attended  with  almost  prohibi- 
tive conditions.  In  1804,  trees  were  set  in  Missouri 
valley  by  John  O.  Pickering,  who  is  still  living  and 
planting.  Some  of  the  trees  originally  set  are  alive  and 
bearing.    Trees  then  came  in  by  way  of  Utah  on  pack 


horses,  and  were  sold  for  from  $2.50  to  95  each.  The 
next  plantings  were  made  near  the  present  site  of  Ste- 
venaville,  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  by  Bass  Bros.  Their 
apple  crop  for  18H8  was  estimated  at  10,000  boxes.  The 
Bitter  Root  valley  Is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Mon- 
tana, and  Is  about  100  miles  in  length,  with  an  average 
width  of  perhaps  10  miles.  Thia  valley  haa  been  the 
scene  of  the  greatest  activity  in  orcharding  to  date.  It 
has  an  altitude  of  about  3,200  feet,  and  aa  it  lies  to  the 
westward  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rockies,  It  possesses 
marked  advantages  over  the  country  to  the  eastward. 
It  also  has  a  soil  exactly  adapted  to  apples,  pears,  cher- 
ries, plums,  grapes  and  small  fruits.  Tho  soil  Is  of 
decomposed  granite,  with  an  almost  total  absence  of 
alkali.  To  the  casual  observer  it  appears  to  be  light, 
stony,  gravelly  and  comparatively  worthless,  but  quite 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  main  difficulty  is  to  restrain 
undue  growth  of  tree  and  superabundant  fruitage.  It  is 
a  aoil  that  does  not  bake  after  irrigation,  hence  water 
can  be  freely  used,  and  In  a  way  stored,  aa  evaporation 
does  not  occur  from  capillary  attraction,  as  is  always 
the  case  when  there  is  too  great  a  preponderance  of 
clay  in  the  texture  of  the  soil.  It  is  within  bounds  to 
state  that  upon  soils  carrying  a  heavy  percentage  of 
clay,  fully  one-half  of  the  benefits  arising  from  Irriga- 
tion are  lost  from  the  innbllityof  the  fanner  to  cultivate 
immediately  after  Irrigation.  Bitter  Root  orchards  range 
from  100  trees  set  for  home  use  to  500-acro  blocks  for 
commercial  purposes.  Tho  main  difficulty  there  experi- 
enced Is  in  the  selection  of  the  best  varieties  for  gen- 
eral planting. 
The  nomologist  can  find  In  this  one  valley  every  variety 
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Hli  Montana 
'led  parts  show  horticultural  areaa. 

of  apple  that  Is  now  growing  In  the  combined  nurseries 
of  New  York  state.  The  only  bars  there  found  to  the 
auccessful  cultivation  of  all  standard  and  small  fruits  is 
the  brevity  of  the  growing  season  and  the  coolness  of 
summer  nights;  owing  to  altitude  the  air  is  rare  and 
does  not  retain  heat  after  sundown,  as  is  the  ease  in  the 
lower-lying  and  more  humid  sections  of  the  United 
States.  The  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  and  attendant 
brilliancy  of  the  sun  gives  to  fruit  such  coloring  aa  la 
never  noted,  except  in  similar  altitudes ;  and  while  ex- 
tended experiments  have  not  been  conducted  along  these 
lines,  it  is  believed  that  the  proper  use  of  water  In  irri- 
gation doea  not  necessarily  Imply  that  the  fruit  thua 
grown  carries  an  undue  percentage  of  moisture  when 
compared  with  fruits  grown  without  Irrigation. 

In  the  phenomenally  dry  season  of  1894.  Early  Rose 
potatoes  grown  in  Wisconsin  were  analyzed,  as  also 
were  Montana  Early  Rose  grown  under  irrigation,  and 
the  moisture  content  of  the  Wisconsin  potatoes  was 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  Montana  potatoes. 

What  has  been  done  in  the  valley  of  the  Bitter  Root 
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is  being  attempted  in  Flathead  valley,  a  Urge  north- 
western valley,  with  the  best  results.  The  range  of 
varieties  la  fully  as  wide  as  that  of  the  Bitter  Hoot,  and 
at  the  altitude  is  about  400  feet  less  it  is  to  bo  expected 
that  fully  as  Rood  results  will  eventually  be  attained. 

Some  difficulty  is  experienced  from  frosts  in  the  Flat- 
head country,  but  aa  the  heavy  growth  of  deciduous  and 
••onifer  timber,  which  covers  the  majority  <>f  the  bench 
lands  in  this  region,  is  cut  off,  no  doubt  the  increased 
■■irculation  of  air  will  prevent  serious  loss  to  fruit  from 
frost.  Among  other  valleys  achieving  marked  success 
in  fruit  and  vegetable  culture,  are  those  of  the  (iallatin. 
Vellowstone,  Upper  and  Lower  Missouri.  Clark's  Fork 
..f  the  Yellowstone,  the  Judith.  Milk,  Marias,  Teton, 
Madison  and  Jefferson.  In  these  valleys  the  better 
apples,  cherries  and  plums  are  readily  grown,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  there  are  not  ICO  acres  of  farm  lands  in  the 
state  where,  if  the  planter  will  avoid  alkali  soil  and  set 
trees  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  Irrigating  them, 
the  Transcendant  and  Hyslop  crabs,  and  the  hardier 
of  the  standard  apples,  together  with  the  small  fruits, 
•-annot  be  successfully  grown.  s.  M.  F.mkkv. 

MONTBRfiTIA.    See  Tri Ionia. 

MOHTEREY  CYPRES8.    Cuprettu*  macrocarpa. 

MONTIA  (Ouiscppe  Monti,  professor  of  botany  at  Co- 
logne in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century).  Par- 
tulacacect.  About  18  species  of  American  herbs,  includ 
ing  the  Winter  Purslane,  a  salad  or  pot-herb  known  to 
the  European  trade  as  Claytania  perfoliata.  This  odd 
plant  is  perhaps  cult,  in  America  by  a  few  fanciers  of 
rarer  kinds  of  vegetables.  In  hot  countries  it  mar  be 
more  desirable.  It  is  an  annual  plant  forming  a  com- 
pact tuft  about  9-12  in.  high.  The  Ivs.  are  all  from  the 
root,  tender,  thick,  fleshy,  with  a  slender  petiole  about 
2  In.  long,  and  a  blade  about  K  in.  long,  which  varies 
from  lanceolate  to  rotund.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
is  a  sort  of  cup  an  Inch  or  more  in  diameter,  from  which 
arise  the  racemes  of  small  white  tls.  One  of  these  cups 
crowns  each  of  the  stems,  which  ore  numerous,  slender, 
leafless,  and  about  twice  as  long  as  the  lvs.  The  name 
"perfoliata"  Is  suggested  by  the  resemblance  of  the  cup 
to  a  perfoliate  leaf.  In  M.  perfoliata  the  cup  Is  usually 
2-lobed,  and  the  species  runs  into  .*/.  parviflora.  which 
rarely  hos  the  cup  transformed  into  two  almost  dN 
joined  Ivs.  The  Winter  Purslane  Is  now  a  weed  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  The  seed  may  be  sown  all  through 
spring  and  summer  where  the  plants  Bre  to  stand. 

Montia  cannot  be  distinguished  from  Cloy toiiia  by  any 
ono  character,  but  the  cultivated  plants  of  lioth  genera 
have  been  sufficiently  discriminated  here  and  under 
Claytonia.  The  latest'  monograph  is  by  Ii.  L.  Robinson 
in  Syn.  Flo.  N.  Amer.,  Vol.  I,  part  I,  fase.  II  ( I*'.i7|. 

A.   Stem*  without  true  Ir*. 
ii.   Pedicel*  short,  tritium  exceeding  the  fruiting  calyx. 

perfolUU,  Howell  {Claytonia  perfoliata,  Don).  Wis 
TKR  I'riiSLASK.    H.ither  coarse,  green,  often  reddening 
with  age.    Uanks  of  at  reams,  Calif,  to  Ariz,  and  Mex., 

north  to  Hrit.  Col. :  common  near  Pacini  ast.  It  grows 

wild  in  Cuba  but  |s  riot  native  there,  us  often  stated. 
15. M.  HUG.   K.H.  I>W,  p.  l.V.I. 

UU.   Pedicel*  in  fruit  2-*;  lint*  long,  murh  longer  than 
the  calyx. 

parvifldra,  Howell  (Clayttmin  parviflora.  Oougl.). 
More  slender,  green  or  slightly  glaucous.  Calif,  to  ttrit. 
Col.,  east  to  Idaho  ami  t'tah. 

AA.    Stem*  with  numerous  small  alternate  In). 

parvifdlia,  Greene  \ClaylAniu  pan -it'll in ,  Moc. ).  FIs. 
rose-color  to  white.  Plant  has  hulhlet-like  offsets. 
Moist  rocks,  Hrit.  Col.  to  Hockies  in  Mont,  and  Alaska. 
This  and  the  preceding  one  have  been  advertised,  but 
have  little  if  any  ornamental  value.  vy,  jt, 

MOON  DAISY.  Name  u m«I  in  F.ngtand  f..r  Chryan 
the  mum  Lettcnnthcmu  m . 

MO0NFLOWER  In  .\uieri.-a  always  means  Ipom-ra 
ftoua-Mox  ami  related  species;  in  F.ugland  it  randy, 
if  ever,  means  this,  l»ut  ( 'hrytautln  mum  /.<  lonuth.  mil  141 
our  common  white  weed  or  ovcye  daisy.  Mooulbiwcr 


MORXA 

in  England  also  means  occasionally  Anemone  nemoma 

and  Stellaria  Uolottta. 

MOONSEED.    Mcnispermnm  Canadense. 

MOON  WORT.    Hotrychium;  also  Lunatiu. 

M00SEW00D.  Dirra  palustri*  and  Arer  Pennty! 
en  nie  itm . 

MORXA  (probably  named  after  Robert  More,  botanist. 
Shrewsbury,  Eng.).  Mora?as  are  charming  bulbous 
plant.s  much  like  Irises,  but  unfortunately  they  an*  not  »o 
hardy  as  the  common  Irises  and  the  individual  lis.  last 
only  a  day  or  so.  Moraa  is  a  genus  of  about  CO  species. 
45  of  which  are  S.  African,  while  the  rest  are  chiefly 
from  tropical  Africa.  M»r*>«  is  the  African  represent* 
tive  of  Iris.  No  one  character  will  separate  the  two 
genera.  Mowas  have  no  perianth  tube,  while  Irises 
usually  have  one.  The  filaments  are  usually  tnonadel- 
phous  in.Moraa  and  free  in  Iris.  Irises  grow  either  from 
rhitomes  or  bulbs,  while  Morieas  mostly  grow  from 
corms,  except  the  subgenus  Dietes,  which  prows  from  a 
rhizome.  Most  of  the  showiest  Morajas  belong  to  the 
subgenus  known  as  Mora»a  proper.  Species  7-13,  de- 
scribed below,  lielong  to  this  group.  There  is  another 
subgenus  which  differs  from  it  in  having  the  ovary  ex- 
tended into  a  long  beak  which  looks  like  a  perianth  tube, 
but  none  of  this  group  is  cult.  The  Morasas  proper  are 
about  as  tender  as  other  Cape  bulbs.  The  amateur  may 
find  some  suggestions  as  to  their  culture  under  Bull*. 
Iri*  and  txia. 

Hy  far  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  plant  of  the 
genus  is  Mama  Hobintoniana .  This  grows  G— S  ft.  high 
and  has  the  habit  of  the  New  Zealand  tlax,  Pkorminm 
tenax.  A  splendid  specimen  mentioned  in  B.M.  7212 
bore  457  flowers  between  June  20  and  Oct.  1.  The  indi- 
vidual (is.  are  4  in.  across,  fragrant  and  last  only  a  day. 
At  Kew  this  noble  plant  has  been  successfully  grown  in 
the  south  end  of  a  house.  The  stately  plant  pictured  in 
O.F.  10:2.r>.'t  grew  in  a  Californlan  garden  and  was  said  to 
be  If.  years  old  from  seed.  The  finest  picture,  however, 
is  that  in  O.F.  4:.l.V.. 

IMiCX. 

lileolor.  a.  June**.  11.  Roblnsonlana.  1. 

Itietrt.WI.  lonirifolU.  0.  »p»tWs-A.  1" 

•slulis.  ft.  Intea,  4.  trM-uspi*.  4,  6. 

ninbriata.  8.  tiapiliouacen.  7  trisus.  12. 

glauc»|>i». 5.  Pavonla.  4.  vlllosa,  4. 

Iridloldes.  2.  polyanthos.  11 

A.  Ront*tork  a  thnrl  errepin 
(Subgenus  Viet'*). 
It.  Color  of  fl*.  chiefly  white. 

<•.  Height  of  plant*  6-#  ft   I. 

...  Height  of  plant*  1-2  ft   2.  iridioidM 

HB.  Color  of  fl*.  chiefly  yellow   'J.  bicolor 

aa.  Uootstock  a  lunicated  corm. 

n.  Inner  segment*  inconspicuous. 
( Solxjentis  f'ieiisseuxia ). 
r.  Color  of  fl*.  chiefly  orange- 

red   4.  Pavonia 

Color  of  fl*.  chiefly  white. 

r>.  Spots  blue   .".  glancopii 

nr..  Spot*  brown   C.  tricaspia 

nil.  Inner  segment*  conspicuoH*. 
f.  Height  of  item*  1-1  in. 

V.  Lv*.  hairy  all  <>e«-r   7.  ; 

Pl>.  Lr*. hairy  only  at  the  edge*.  S.  ! 
it.  Height  of  ttemt  more  than 
S  in. 

l>.  Stem*  provided  with  1  long 
wiry  leaf,  just  below  the 

intloreteenee   9. 

t.l..  Stem*  not  *o  provided. 

»:.  Ft*,  usually  J  r,r  J  on 

a  *tem  10. 

EE.  Fl*.  loosely  ri-rymtf<ie. 
fl*.  *mad. 
T.  Spathes  in. 

long  11. 

rr.  Spathe*  1 1 ,  i». 

 12.  triitw 

i:i.  1 
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1.  Bobinsoniaaa,  Hook,  [irin  Robin  tonidna,  F. 
Murll.  i.  Weduino  Ikjb.  Outer  segments  spotted  red 
and  vellow  near  but.  B.M.  ?212.  U.K.  4:355;  10:255. 
J.H.  111.32:509.  U.M.34:5G9.  O.C.  1872:393;  1119:457. 

2.  iridloidtt.  Linn.  Stem  1-2  ft.  long,  with  many 
short,  sheathing,  lanceolate  bract* :  ]v*.  In  fan-shaped 
basal  rosettes:  As.  over  3  in.  across,  white,  marked  vel- 
low on  claws  of  outer  segments;  style  crests  marked 
with  blue.  B.M.  C93.  L.B.C.  19:1801  {Iris  crattifolia). 

.1.  biooltrr,  Steud.  Habit  of  M.  iridioiilr*:  fls.  2  In. 
across,  yellow,  with  beautiful  brown  spot*  on  the  outer 
ae-rmente;  stylo  crisis  yellow.  B.R.  17:1404.  L.B.C. 
19:1880.  P.M.  9:29  (all  a*  Iris  bicolor). 

4.  PaTtal*.  Ker.  (trit  rui&nia.  Linn.  f.l.  Outer 
segments  without  a  distinct  claw,  oranpercd.  with  a 
blue-black  or  jrreenish  black  spot  at  the  glabrous  base. 
B.M.  1247. -Var.  Tilltea,  Baker.  Lvs.  pilose:  outer 
»CKrnenls  bright  purple,  with  a  blue-black  spot  on  the 
hairy  claw.  B.M.  571  ( Iri*  villona \.  Var.  late*.  Baker. 
Lva.  glabrous:  fls.  yellow,  unspotted.  B.M.  772  (Mo- 
ma  tricmpi*,  var.  Infra).  In  M.  Faeonia  and  glaueo 
pit  the  inner  segments  have  a  large  central  cusp  and  2 
lateral  lobes,  while  in  if.  trieuspis  the  inner  segment* 
have  3  large  cusps. 

5.  ffbiaeftpU.  Drap.  Outer  segment*  white,  with  a 
blue  spot.  B.M.  168  (erroneously  as  lri*  /-Wrom'a  >.— 
In  this  species  the  outer  segments  have  a  short,  distinct 
claw,  while  M.  Puvonia  has  none. 

6.  tricasjda,  Ker.  Outer  segments  whitish  or  lilac, 
with  a  purpUah  spot.  B.M.  090. 

7.  papilionacea.  Ke  r.  FK  red  or  lilac,  yellow  on  the 
claw;  style  create  erect.  B.M.  750. 

ft.  fiabriiU,  Klatt.  FU.  lilac.  R.H.  1807:271. 

9.  sdolll,  Ker.  Fls.  lilac,  spotted  vellow  B.M.  fin. 
-Var.  Odora  has  white  rls.  Var.  lon'giloha  ha-  velhnv 
lis.  B.M.  1238. 

10.  •pathaoea,  Ker.  Fls.  yellow.  B.M.  t.171  .  Pur,. 
H  niton,). 

11.  ionoetk,  Linn.  FU.  lilac,  in  2-3  clusters. 

12.  tliatil,  Ker.  Lvs.  2-3,  pro<luced  near  th"  1>i»««\ 
1-2  ft.  I< .nit:  clusters  of  Hm.  4-0:  fit.  dull  lilac,  ochre  «: 
•  •r  salmon  colored,  with  a  yellow  spot. 
B.M.  577  (trit  tritti*), 

13.  polyanthos,  Thunb.  Lva.  about  3, 
.me  from  near  the  baae  of  the  stem,  the 
others  from  the  lower  forks.  S-l  ft. 
loog:  clusters  of  H».  5-20:  Ms.  lilac. 

Jf.  MaelraU,  advertised  Iffin  by  Vsn  To 
l-ergee.  I«  said  to  1-rlong  to  the  «ul«"nus 
lii«ua.-Jf.«inrriacAium"lrii  tmyriurhium. 

W.  M. 

MOREL.  See  Mushroom. 

M0RlNA(  I^mii-  Mori ii.  n  French  l.ot.tii- 
i"!,  l»i!!0-171ii  i .  J>if,\<\n<i .  Seven  it  K 
.priries  <if  iiercnn  nil  h"rt-<  in  «•. -wr,  rn 
:.n«l  r.  Html  A.-in,  from  :<  in.  tn  I  f ! .  Inch, 
[.vs.  ophite  or  wlu.rle.t,  imrmwly  <.h. 

..nit    or   liiK-ur,    apini.iix-Uu.llie.l  :  rl«. 

.vhnrlrd;  whorls  in  .pikes,  Mirr..un.le.| 
'iv  wlilc-biKCd  llonil  lvs.;  t,r;i.-te,>]os 
.iiiinn^  the  lis.  fi;w,  spiny. 

lanKi!fili«,  WiJIieli.  A  hnmlsi.ine  plan! 
J  ft.  hiith,  with  thistle  like  fi.liuse:  lvs. 
p»  in.  hniit.  t  in.  ji. •  i*i i *. :  iN,  sh.mv. 
- 1  ■  -i-  jw  ■  rii  ti  if  fmni  ivhite  in  I  lie  IjiiiI  t..  pink 
.in 'I   rtri:il|y  rriuiion.  er< 'W'le-i   in  dense 

vhorl  ir   the   top  of   stein.  Ihir.lv. 

r..ilt.  in  lutbt.  vm.lv  -i-il,  will,  purlin) 
<-Ufli>.  IV  . ;v  hv  s-.'.l  rtml  li v  <liv|s|,.ii  In 
.  iirly  siilnmn.  Ireful  in  the  r...  kerv  iitel 
border,  un.i  with  other  f. -Unite  plants. 
-Ill  lie-All..-.    HimalNV:!*.  HM.t'f.C.    II. R. 

to    ic.fi  i<s,;-.-,n.   \vh.,ri  h<.*.t  i- 
a  catalogue  name. 

MOStNDA  (Latin,  morn*,  mulberry, 
and  /adira.  Indian).  RutmUfr.  This 
includes  the  Indian  Mulberry.  M.  r.fri- 


Mia,  a  tropieal  fruit  tree  cult.  In  8.  Fla.  and  8. 
Calif,  (see  Fig.  1419).  It  has  heads  of  small  white  fls., 
followed  hy  globose  or  ovoid,  berry -like  fruits  about  1 
in.  long.  The  (ten us  contains  about  40  species  of  shrubs, 
trees  and  climbers  in  tropical  Asia,  Australia  and  the 
Pacific  islands,  and  3  or  4  tropical  American  species. 
Lvs.  opposite,  rarely  In  3\s:  fls.  while,  In  axillary  or 
terminal,  simple,  panicled  or  umbellate  heads;  corolla 
tube  short  or  lonR;  lobes  4-7,  coriaceous,  valvate  in  the 
bud. 

citrilftlia.  Linn.  Indian  Mulberry.  Fig.  1419.  A 
small  tree,  with  shining,  broad  or  narrow,  oval  lvs.  on 
very  abort  petioles:  stipules  large,  broadly  oblong  or 
semi-lunar;  fl.-head  on  solitary  peduncles  1  in.  long 
usually  in  the  axil  of  every  other  pair  of  lvs.:  calyx 
limb  truncate:  corolla  5-7  lobed,  tube  about  X  in.  long: 
fruits  yellowish,  fleshy,  in  a  globose  or  ovoid  head  about 
1  in.  in  diam.    O.C.  II.  11:333. 

Var.  bracteata,  nook.  Stipules  more  acute:  calyx 
limb  often  with  a  lance-  or  trowel -shaped,  white,  leafy 
lot*,  sometime*  3  in.  long.  Offered  in  S.  Calif,  and 
Kl»-  M.  B.  CortSTON. 

MORI H OA  (altered  from  the  native  Malabar  name). 
MoringAer(t.  Only  three  species  comprise  the  family 
MoriiiKscc»\  all  members  of  the  ftenus  Morinfta.  They 
are  small,  spineless  trees,  with  alternate,  deciduous,  pin- 
nate lvs.,  axillary  panicles  of  rather  large,  white  or  red 
fls.,  and  long,  pod-like  fruits.  They  are  native  of  N. 
Africa  and  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia.  The  position  of 
the  family  Morinjracca)  Is  difficult  to  determine.  Ben- 
tham  tc  Hooker  ally  it  with  Anacardiacea*.  Knjrlcr  and 
l*rantl  place  it  betwern  Hosed acea?  and  Sarraceniaeess. 
Griaebach  joins  it  to  the  Capparldacea-.  Others  ally  it 


1419.  Mortnda  dtriiolla  branch  with  leaves, 

AI-"  vertiesl  ne.-ti.in  of  fruit  (fruit  sometimes  larger)  i 


and  fruit  (x 
enlarged  flower 
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with  the  Ijcguminoas?,  which  it  resemble!)  In  external 
trance.    Fls.  pcrf ect,  5-merous ;  calyx  eup-sbaped, 
t,  the  lobes  rcflexing;  petals  5.  one  of  them  erect 
5.  alternating  with  5  or  7 


1433.  Moringa  oleilera 

Alwut  natural  sue. 


Moringa  oleUera— 
the  Hone-radish  Tree. 


staminodia,  the  anthers  attached  on  the  hack,  and  l-lo- 
culed:  fr.  a  long,  4-9-angled,  lloculed  pod  with  3 
valves,  the  needs  Immersed  in  the  spongy  contents  of 
the  valves. 

oleilera,  I,*m.  (Af.  pterygatpfma,  Oa>rtn.).  Hoitsit- 
radish  Tkck.  Kifrn.  M20,  1421.  Small  tree  (reaching 
25  ft.  I,  with  soft  wood  and  corky  bark,  the  young  part* 
pubescent  :  Ivs.  mostly  3-pinnate,  1-2  ft.  long,  all  parts 
stalked:  fls.  whitish,  stalked,  fragrant,  1  in.  across:  pod 
IS  ft.  long,  9-rihbed,  bearing  3-angled,  winged 
.  India,  but  now  spontaneous  in  parts  of  the  \V. 
.  —  The  Horse  radish  Tree  is  so  named  from  the 


pungent  taste  of  the  root,  which  in  sometimes  eaten. 
The  young  fr.  is  also  edible.  The  seeds  (railed  ben- 
nuts  >  yield  an  oil,  which  is  more  or  less  used  in  the  arts. 
The  tree  is  sometime*  cult,  in  the  extreme  southern 

1 '  S-  L.  B.  B. 

MORM0DE8  (flreek.a  grolrxpif  rrrnlurt\.  Orchi 
drlcetr.  This  genus  is  remarkable  for  the  interesting 
form  of  its  flowers,  which  suggested  the  name  given  to 
the  guuus  by  Liudley.  The  plants  are  rather  large, 
with  long,  tapering  pseudobulbs  sheathed  by  the  drv 
bases  of  the  fallen  Ivs.:  Ivs.  long,  plaited,  deciduous  in 
the  autumn:  raceme  from  the  base  of  the  pseudobulbs 
bearing  many  showy  (Is.:  sepals  and  petals  suhequal. 
mostly  narrow;  labellum  firmly  united  with  the  column, 
with  revolute  margins,  rarely  concave,  turned  to  one 
side;  column  without  appendages,  twisted  In  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  the  labellum.  Distinguished  from 
the  closely  related  genus  Catasetum  by  its  perfect  lis. 
and  wingless  column. 


MormodcB  are  commonly  found   in  poor  condition 
among  the  collections,  which  is  the  result  of  neglect 
rather  than  difficulty  of  cultivation.    They  should  be 
grown  in  small  baskets  suspended  from  tie  roof,  in  a 
compost  of  equal  parts  of  clean  chopped  peat-fiber,  sphac- 
num  and  sod,  interspersed  by  nodules  of  charcoal,  at  <l 
the  whole  pressed  in  firmly  around  the  roots.  The  root* 
like  to  work  among  the  charcoal,  and  this  also  serve  * 
the  purpose  of  dividing  the  compost,  thereby  allow 
lug  it  to  dry  out  more  readily.  Mormodea  do  not  requin- 
an  abundance  of  water  at  any  lime,  and  the  compost 
should  frequently  be  allowed  to  dry  out  during  the 
growing  season.   When  at  rest,  an  occasional  ap- 
plication will  suffice  to  keep  the  soil  moist  and 
the  pseudobulbs   from  shriveling,  Rebasketing 
should  take  place  at  the  commencement  of  new 
growth  in  spring.    They  all  require  warmbouse 
temperature;  the  Cattle) a  or  Cypripedium  depart- 
ment affords  them  a  proper  location  regarding 
and  moisture. 

Cult,  by  Robert  M.  Crt». 
Colossus,  Relchb.  f.  Pseudobulbs  6-12  In.  long,  clothed 
with  brown  sheaths:  Ivs.  elliptic-ovate,  10-15  In.  long, 
plaited:  raceme  inclined,  2  ft.  long,  with  the  stalk:  fls. 
5-ti  In.  across;  sepals  and  petals  narrow-lanceolate, 
spreading  or  reflexed,  with  recurved  margins,  pink  be- 
low, changing  to  yellow  toward  the  upper  portion;  la- 
bellum ovate,  long-acuminate,  very  revolute,  yellow, 
somewhat  sprinkled  with  pink  dots.  March.  Cent. 
Amor.  B.M.  5840.—  A  plant  of  striking  appearance. 

pardtaa.  Batcm.    Pseudobulbs  4-7  in.  high,  stem-like, 
sheathed  by  the  bases  of  the  lanceolate,  striate  Ivs.. 
which  are  4  times  as  long:  raceme  nodding,  many  fld.. 
shorter  than  the  Ivs.:  fla.  yellow,  spotted  with  reddish 
purple,  fragrant,  crowded  on  the  upper  end  of  the  stalk: 
sepals  and  petals  ovate,  pointed,  convergent;  labellum 
nearly  like  the  segments  but  with  2  lateral  acute  lobes 
July,  Aug.  Mex.    B.M.  .'1900.    F.C.  3:113.-A  cunou- 
and  rather  rare  plant.    Var.  uni color.  Hooker  (Afar 
mddei  citrina,  Hort.).     Fls.  of  one  color,  all  yellow 
B.M.  3879.    l.H.  1:23.     O.C.  III.  14:181.  Var.  »nran 
Uaca,  Rolfu.    Sepals  and  petals  golden  yellow;  label 
luni  yellow.  I.H.  39:144. 

Buccinator,  Limit.  Plants  1-2 ft.  high:  Ivs.  lanceolate, 
membranous,  striate:  fla.  pale  green,  with  an  Ivory 
white  Hp;  sepals  linear-oblong,  the  lateral  ones  reflexed . 
petals  erect;  labellum  subrotund-cuneate,  with  tb«- 
sides  rolled  back,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  trumpet 
April.  Mex.  B.M.  4455  {Ji.  Itntiginom). -This  plant  is 
extremely  variable  In  color,  ranging  from  nearly  • 
to  chocolate-brown,  the  various 
spotted  or  plain.  Its  forms 
have  been  described  under 
at  least  7  distinct  specific 
names. 

loxmU,  Lindl.  Pseudo- 
bulbs 4-6  in.  long:  sheath- 
ing Ivs.  1-2  ft.  long,  narrow- 
lanceolate,  plaited:  raceme 
much  shorter:  fls.  2  in.  in 
diam.,  rather  fleshy  and  glo- 
bular, lemon-yellow,  with  a 
dark  brown  streak  down  the 
labellum;  sepals  ovate-lan- 
ceolate; petals  oblong,  con- 
cave; labellum  hemispheri- 
cal, concave,  obsoletclv  3- 
lobed.  Julv.  Mex.  B.  R. 
29:33.  R.H.  1889:132.-  Very 
fragrant.  The  lis.  are  re- 
markably distorted.  Var. 
ebornoa,  Hort.  Fls.  creamy 
white.  This  is  a  very  eflW- 
tive  plant,  superior  to  the  tvpc 
34:35.  if. 


1471  Stami- 
nate  catkin 
ol  Russian 

Mulberry. 
Natural  sit*. 


1423.  Pistil- 
late catkin 
of  Russian 

Mulberry. 
Natural  »i»* 


O.C.  II.  18:143.    i  n 


KORR&KIA  (Professor  Charles  Morren.  Belgian 
botanist).  AiclepiadAcea.  One  or  two  pubescent  twin 
ing  shrubs  of  8.  Amer.,  allied  to  Cynanchum,  but  di! 
fering  In  its  convex  2-lobed  stigma  (flat  or  concave  m 
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CynaDchum)  and  the  tubular  corona,  which  is  longer 
then  the  pistils,  villose  ou  the  inside,  and  conniving 
over  the  pistils.  The  Ivs.  are  opposite  and  hastate.  M. 
odoraU.  Lindl.,  is  offered  by  Praneeschl.  S.  Calif.  It 
has  white  fragrant  lis.  in  dense  cymes  in  the  axils.  De- 
scribed by  Lindley  as  long  ago  as  1838,  but  appears 
never  to  have  been  brought  into  cultivation.  Fraiicesrhl 
says  it  is  "a  noble  vine;  foliage  very  distinct."  Argen- 
tine and  Paraguav. 


1«4. 

Staminate  (lower  of 

Mulberry. 

Enlarged. 


U2S. 

Pistillate  flower  of 
Russian  Mulberry. 

Enlarged. 


hOeDS  (the  ancient  Latin  name).  Urtic&ertr  or 
Mor&etat.  MULBERRY.  About  100  species  of  Mulberry 
have  been  described,  but  the  latest  monographer  (Hu- 
reau,  DC.  Prodr.  17:237  |1873|)  reduces  them  to  5. 
Some  of  the  names  are  now  referred  to  other  genera. 
Many  of  the  names  represent  cultural  forms  of  it. alba. 
Mulberries  are  grown  as  food  for  silkworms  and  for  the 
edible  fruits.  The  silkworm  Mulberry  of  history  is  M. 
alba,  and  the  fruit-bearing  Mulberry  of  history  is  M. 
nigra.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  the  leading  fruit-bearing 
varieties  of  North  America  are  derived  from  M.  a  Ilia 
(see  Bailey,  Bull.  41,  Cornell  Exp.  Sta.,  and  "Evolution 
of  Our  Native  Pruita  ").  The  native  M.  rubra  has  also 
given  varieties  which  are  grown  for  their  fruits.  The 
silkworm  Mulberry  of  the  Chinese  is  M .  mnlticauliM,  by 
some  considered  lo  be  a  form  of  M.  alba.  This  was  intro- 
duced into  North  America  early  in  the  century,  and  for  a 
time  there  was  the  wildest  speculation  In  the  selling  and 
planting  of  the  Mulberry  tree,  and  in  the  rearing  of 
silkworms.  These  efforts  have  now  largely  passed  away 
In  North  America.  M.  multieaulii  gave  rise  to  one  va- 
riety which  was  prised  for  Its  fruits,  the  Downing.  This 
variety  Is  now  little  known,  but  the  name  has  been  pop- 
ularly but  erroneously  transferred  to  a  good  variety  of 
if.  alba  (the  New  American). 

The  Mulberries  are  trees  of  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  Old  and  New  World.  The  genus  Morus  usually  has 
mono-clous  flowers,  both  sexes  being  in  small  hanging 
axillary  catkins,  the  males  soon  falling  (Pigs.  1422-2.1). 
The  calyx  Is4-parted:  stamens  4,  the  filaments  partially 
inclosed  In  the  calyx-lobes  ( Pig.  1424).  In  the  pistillate 
flower  there  is  one  ovary  with  2  stigmas,  and  the  4  calyx 
>  are  adherent  to  the  ovary  (Pig.  1425).  The  pistil- 
late flowers  become  fleshy  and  cohere 
into  a  long  multiple  fruit  which  sug- 
gests a  blackberry  in  external  appear 
•nee  (Fig.  1420). 

In  North  America  the  Mulberry  l* 
known  chiefly  as  a  fruit-bearing  tree, 
•'though  it  is  never  planted  exten- 
sively and  the  fruit  in  scarcely  known 
in  the  market.  Two  or  three  trees 
about  the  home  grounds  are  sufficient 
to  supply  a  family.  The  fruits  are 
sweet  and  soft.  To  many  people  they 
are  too  sweet.  Because  of  their  sweet* 
ness  they  are  of  little  value  for  culi- 
nary uses.  They  ususlly  drop  whi-n 
ripe.  They  arw  "harvested  by  Win  if 
shaken  on  sheets  or  straw.  Birds  are 
exceedinglv  fond  of  them.  In  the 
East  and  fVorth,  varieties  of  M.  alba 
are  chiefly  grown,  as  the  New  Ameri- 
can ( Downing  of  most  present  nurser- 
ies),  Thorburn  and  Trowbridge.  On  the  Pacific  coast 
and  In  some  parts  of  the  South,  varieties  of  if.  nigra- 
are  grown,  particularly  the  Black  Persian.  In  parts  of 
the  South  forms  of  the  native  St.  mora  are  grown,  a* 
Hicks  and  Stubbs.  These  are  popular  for  planting  in 
hog  pastures,  as  the  animals  like  the  fruits.  The  Mul- 
berry thrives  in  any  garden  soli.   It  does  well  even  on 


1«6.  Fruits 
Natnrnl  site. 


thin  gravels  and  rocky  alopea.  For  fruit-bearing  pur- 
poses, trees  may  be  planted  from  20  to  40  feet  apart. 

The  Russian  Mulberries  are  offshoot*  of  AT.  alba. 
Their  particular  merits  are  great  hardiness  to  withstand 
cold,  drought  and  neglect.  They  are  useful  for  low 
wind-breaks  and  also  for  sheared  hedges.  They  have 
become  popular  on  the  plains.  They  are  readily  propa- 
gated by  seeds,  and  the  resulting  plants  are  variable. 
Now  and  then  a  large-fruited  form  appears  and  it  may 
be  named  and  propagated,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
Russian  Mulberry  has  little  merit  for  its  fruits  unless 
One  desires  to  feed  the  birds. 

Varieties  of  Mulberries  are  now  mostly  worked  on 
seedlings  of  the  Russian.  One  of  the  most  successful 
grafts  is  S.  D.WIUard's  method,  shown  in  Fig.  1427.  The 
grafting  is  performed  in  spring  when  the  bark  will  slip, 
using  cions  which  have  been  kept  perfectly  dormant  or 
on  Ice.  a  is  the  clon,  the  lower  part  being  cut  thin  so 
that  it  will  enter  readily  between  the  hark  and  wood  of 
the  stock.  6  is  the  stock,  with  an  incision  made  through 
the  bark  essentially  as  for  shield-budding,  e  shows  the 
graft  bound  with  raffia,  d  shows  the  completed  opera- 
tion, the  work  being  covered  with  grafting  wax.  Alnru* 
multicaulis  grows  from  cuttings  in  the  South.  These 
cuttings,  with  the  buds  removed  to  prevent  sprouting, 
are  often  grafted  before  they  are  planted  with  a  long 
clon  of  the  desired  variety  (see  Fig.  941).  The  cut- 
ting acts  as  a  nurse,  and  the  cion  takes  root  of  itself 
if  set  deep  enough. 

There  are  many  Mulberries  with  ornamental  forms. 
Of  these,  the  most  popular  in  America  at  present  is 
Teas'  Weeping,  a  chance  seedling  of  the  Russian  Mul- 


1437.  A  method  of  grafting  the  Mulberry, 
a.  the  clon:  6.  matrix  to  receive  Hon;  t,  the  graft  tied; 
4.  (he  graft  waxed. 

berry  tribe.  When  grafted  several  feet  high  on  straight 
Russian  stock,  it  makes  one  of  the  best  of  small  weep- 
ing lawn  tree*  (  Fig.  1428).  It  originated  on  the  grounds 
of  John  C.  Teas,  Carthage,  Mo.,  abou*.  1883.  Various 
cut-leaved  forms,  mostly  of  Jhf .  alba,  are  seen  in  line 
collections,  of  which  the  form  known  as  M.  nervosa 
(Fig.  1429)  is  one  of  the  best.  The  foliage  of  Mulber- 
ries ia  Interesting  because  so  variable.  Even  on  the 
same  tree  there  may  be  leaves  of  several  forms,  while 
different  trees  of  the  same  species  may  show  strong  In- 
dividual traits.  The  most  striking  variations  arc  In  the 
lobing  of  the  leaves. 

A.   Lrt.  mostly  bright  and  glabrous  abort,  and  usually 
g tot  My. 

B.  Style  very  short  or  practically  none. 

Albs,  Linn.  Whits  Mclbbrrv.  Figs.  1430,  1432  B. 
Lvs.  light  green,  rather  small,  smooth  or  very  nearly  so 
above  and  often  shining,  the  veins  prominent  beneath 
and  whitish,  variously  lobed  or  divided,  the  basal  lobes 
unequal,  the  teeth  large  and  for  the  most  part  rounded 
or  nearly  obtuse,  the  branches  gray  or  grayish  yellow: 
fr.  variable,  usually  narrow,  1-2  in.  long,  white  or  violet, 
very  sweet.  China.  —  Morns  alba  has  been  cultivated 
from  the  earliest  times,  chiefly  for  feeding  the  silk 
worm.  It  is  a  frequent  tree  along  roadsides  and  in  the 
old  yards  in  the  eastern  states,  where  the  trunk  some- 
times attains  a  diameter  of  two  feet.  This  half-wild 
form  usually  has  rather  small  rounded  shining  leaves 
with  very  large  rounded  teeth,  and  bears  little  whitish 
or  violet  fruits,  which  are  very  sweet.    Sometimes  the 
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fruits  are  an  inch  long,  bat  they  are  oftener  only  half 
that  length,  and  one  sometime*  finds  trees  on  which  the 
fruits  are  barely  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  Nuw 
aud  then  a  tree  beam  fruit  nearly  or  quite  black.  Birds, 

poultry  and  hog:*  are 
fond  of  these  Mulber- 
ries. The  treen  are  usu- 
ally very  thick-topped 
and  bushy  growers, 
but  occasionally  one  is 
seen  which,  when 
young,  ban  branches  aa 
straight  and  trim  as  a 
Northern  Spy  apple. 
These  half-wild  trees 
arc  seedlings,  and  this 
iircounts  for  their  var- 
iability. 

Var. Tatarica,  London 
(  M .  'J'aldrira,  Linn.). 
BfSSIAN  Ml'I.RERHV. 
Figs.  1422-25,  1431.  A 
hardy  type  of  Mnrnt 
alba  which  wan  intro- 
duced into  our  western 
states  during  1875-77  by  the  Russian  Mennonites.  It  dif- 
fers little  from  the  type  of  Morut  alba  in  botanical 
characters.  As  commonly  seen,  it  is  a  low-growing  very 
bushy-topped,  small  tree  with  small  i«nd  mtich-lobed  Ivs. 
The  fruit  Is  usually  very  small  and  insipid,  and  varies 
from  creamy  white  to  violet,  deep  red  and  almost  black. 

Var.  DeiTOM.  Hort.  Fig.  1429.  Lvs.  contracted  and 
jagged,  and  very  strongly  marked  with  many  white 
veins.  It  bears  fruit  a  half-inch  long.  Among  the 
horticultural  curiosities  this  tree  should  find  a  place, 
although  it  is  not  grown  by  our  nurserymen.  Its  orna- 
mental value  is  considerable,  especially  when  striking 
effects  are  desired.  Rare  in  America.  A  large  specimen 
stands  in  the  grounds  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington.  The  history  of  the  Nervosa  Mulberry  is 
obscure.  Delile  described  it  in  a  French  periodical  ax 
long  ago  as  182(1,  and  it  is  described  in  monographic 
works.  It  Is  of  horticultural  origin. 

The  following  names.whleh  one  may  find  in  horticultu- 
ral literature, are  referable  to  if.  alba:  eedritw(f) .eolom- 
bdsta,CoH$ta*tinopotitdnrt,Qtobbta,inlf, media,  It.ilica, 
laeiniata  (of  some),  Ideida,  membranieea,  ntaervphyUa, 
Morttti,  Horn H Ha,  rdtea,  urticafolia. 

BB.  Style  evident  or  eren  prominent. 
Japonic*,  Audlb.  I!W.  dlba.  var.  ttylbia.  Bureau). 
I. vs.  usually  large,  dull,  rather  thin,  long-pointed,  the 
rounded  teeth  very  large  and  deep,  or  the  margin  even 


almost  jagged,  the  leaves  upon  the  young  growth  usually 
deeply  lobed.  China,  Korea,  Japan. -This  species  has 
been  Introduced  lately.  It  is  tender  in  the  North  when 
young.  The  fruit  is  described  as  short-oblong  utnl  red. 


lalUblia,  Poir.,  which  Bureau  refers  here,  is  probably 
M.  Indiea,  Linn.).  Fig.  1432  A.  A  strong  growinc 
small  tree  or  giant  shrub,  with  dull,  roughis.li  and  very 
large,  long-pointed  Ivs..  which  are  seldom  or  never 
prominently  lobed,  and  which  are  often  convex  above, 
bearing  black,  sweet  fr. ;  style  evident,  China,  where 
It  Is  the  chief  silkworm  Mulberry.— Once  much  grown 
in  this  country,  but  not  now  well  known,  particularly 
not  in  the  North. 


429.  The  Nervosa 
Morus  alba.  var. 


Aa.  £as».  dull  green,  mvtlly  rough  or  ji»br*e.tnt. 

B.  Full-grown  lit.  move  than  4  in.  long. 

Tnulticealii,  Perr.  tif.allia,  vnr.mti'lHrnitUt,  Loudon. 
M.  alba.  var.  latitblia.  Bureau.   .1/.  .Siutmin.  Hon.  Jf. 


nlg-r*.  Liun.  Black  Mcldekkv.  Lv».  dark,  dull 
green,  rather  large,  tapering  into  a  prominent  point, 
commonly  very  rough  above,  usually  not  lobed.  the 
base  equal  or  very  nearly  so  on  both  sides,  the  teeth 
rather  small  and  close,  the  branches  brown:  fr.  large, 
comparatively  thick  and  fleshy,  mostly  dark  colored. 
The  black  Mulberry  is  a  native  of  Asia,  probably  of 
Persia  and  Adjacent  regions.  — This  is  the  species  which  is 
cultivated  in  the  Old  World  for  its  fruit.  In  America 
It  is  very  little  grown.  It  is  not  hardy,  except  in  pro- 
tected places,  in  New  England  and  New  York.  The 
Black  Persian  Mulberry  of  the  South  and  of  California 
is  probably  of  this  species. 

rtbra.  Linn.  Nativt  Rcd  Mt-l 
BKKKV.  Fig.  14X1.  Lvs.  usually 
large,  verv  various,  those  on  the 
young  shoots  deeply  lolied  with 
very  oblique  and  rounded  sinsurs, 
in  the  base  of  which  there  are  no 
teeth,  the  upper  surface  rough  and 
the  lower  one  soft  or  variously 
pubescent,  the  teeth  medium  or 
comparatively  small  and  either 
rounded  or  bluntish:  fr.  deep  red. 
or  when  fully  rip©  almost  black, 
variable  in  sir.e,  often  very  good, 
nearly  always  having  an  agreeable 
slight  acidity.  Mass.  to  Fla..  Kan*, 
and  Tex.,  mostly  in  rich  soils  and  bottom  lands.  S.S. 
7:320.— This  native  Mulberry  has  been  tried  for  the 
feeding  of  silkworms,  but  with  indifferent  success.  At 
least  three  of  the  named  fruit-bearing  Mulberries  be- 
long to  it,  aud  a  yellow-leaved  Mulberry,  which  is 


Mulberry— 
nervosa. 
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somewhat  (frown  for  ornament,  sl«o  appears  to  be  of 
this  species.  The  curious  lobing  of  the  Ivs.  od  the 
young  growth  is  shown  in  the  upper  spray  of  Fig.  1433. 
The  nearest  approach  to  this  lolling  is  in  the  Japanese 
(Morns  Japoniea),  and  this  affords  another  of  thoso 
interesting  parallelisms  which  exist  between  the  Jap- 
and  ea»tern  American  floras.    The  red 


or  Calyptra  (c)  which  is  shed  at  maturity.  The  rnpsnle 
opens  by  means  of  a  lid  or  operculum  (o|,  and  the  ori- 
fice is  usually  guarded  by  one  or  two  rows  of  teeth  or  a 
peristome.  None  of  the  Mosses 
are  horticultural  plants,  al- 
though   Sphagnum    Moss  is 


a  packing 
terial  and  for  holding  moisture 
abont  pots,  and  a*  a  medium  in 
which  to  sow  delicate  seeds.  It 
is  collected  from  bogs.  Club 
Mosses  are  not  true  Mosses,  but 
lycopodiuins  (which  see).  The 
"Moss"  on  fruit  and  other  trees 
is  mostly  lichen.  The  Florida 
or  Spanish  Moss  is  a  flowering 
plant  (see  Tttlandtia).  ^H.B 

MOSS  PINK.  Phlex  subulate 

MOTHEH  OF  THOUBANDB. 

Linn  ria  Cymba laria  ;  also 
Hen-and -chickens  daisy!  RelliK), 
and  Sazifraga  sarmentosa. 


1133. 

Leaf  of  Moras  alba  at  B 
ol  M.  multicsult.nt  A. 


MOULDS.  The  term  Mould  is  generally  applied  to  any 
•  mall  fungous  growth  which  appears  on  decaying  organic 
matter,  such  as  fruit*,  both  fresh  and  preserved,  vege- 
tables, etc.  The  Moulds  are  very  simple  fungi  producing 
immense  numbers  of  spores,  a  fact  which  accounts  for 
their  presence  everywhere,  in  the  air,  in  dust,  and  on  all 
exposed  bodies.  As  a  rule  these  fungi  are  not  directly 
injurious  to  plants;  tbey  are  normally  saprophytes  and 
perform  a  great  service  in  disorganising  organic  matter 
which  would  otherwise  accumulate  on  the  earth.  A 
few  of  the  species  may  become  parasitic.  Thus,  species 
of  Botrytis  often  attack  lettuce  in  forcing-houses  which 
are  too  close  and  damp.  Carnation  buds  and  violet  plants 
are  also  frequently  injured  by  Botrytls.  The  mould- 
like growths  occurring  on  boards  in  damp  cellars  or  in 
greenhouse  benches  are  sterile  roycelia  of  higher  fungi. 
These  do  not  attack  plants,  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
of  violets,  grow  over  and  smother  the  plants.  (See  also 
Distant*,  fungi.  HetNRICH  HaSSXLMUNO. 


berry  Is  the  largest  tree  of  the  genus.  In  the  South  It 
often  attains  a  height  of  "0  fl.  and  a  diam.  of  .'I  or  4  ft. 
The  timber  is  used  for  posts  and  light  woodwork. 

Var.  tomentosB,  Bureau.  (.V.  town  font,  lint.).  Lvs. 
very  »>ff 'pubescent  and  whitish  bvii.-uili,  «.fi<-u  vl"<-v 
but  rough  above.  Tex.-A  large-) ruil.,1  ft.nn  «,(  rhi.* 
was  introduced  In  IBH9  by  T.  V.  Mmwn  m  0„-  Uuu- 
pasas  Mulberry. 


A8H.    Pyrv*  Aurupnrin.    M  Cherry. 
l>runuK  nn<jn*tif„iia.  M.  Ebony,   llauhinia.  M.  Holly. 

.  m.  r 


Stmopantht*  fanrirnlarit. 


Laurel.   Kalmia,  par 


DD.  Full  grown  Irs.  usually  .T 
celtldilblia.,  11BK.  (if.  3f<-rir.)n- 
phylln,  Bu<kl.>.  Much  smaller  trr« 
rarely  more  than  2.r>  ft.  tall,  and  with 
iller  and  smoother  lvs.  and 
■•.urcr  black  fr.,  which 
ripens  earlier  and  is  not  so  good. 
I,vs.  cordate -ovate,  more  or  le«s 
lobed,  miieronntcserrate,  nearly 
smooth  on  lioth  slde»:  fr.  short- 
ovate  or  sometime*  nearly  globu- 
lar. Te».  anil  Aril,  to  Krunrior. 
S.S.  ?:3*.H.  — Occasionally  plutited 
for  it*  fruit*.  L  ji  B. 

MOSQUITO  PLANT.   See  r„n. 

anchutn. 


.  <>r  Ir.tf  b>n(j . 
H-nrS.     M .  m  irr'.- 


A  general  name  for  many 
humble  green  plants  of  the  crypto- 
gauiia  tflowerlcs*  plants),  mostly 
with  distinct  ptems  and  foliage 
leaves.     In  North  America  there 
are  about  1,200  species,  distributed  In  numerous  families 
and  four  orders.    They  have  solitary,  mostly  »talk»<i 
Bporc-rascs  or  capsules  arising  from  the  apex  of  a  leafv 
atem  (Fig.  14:i4).  The  capsule  Is  covered  with  a  thin  c«p 


ticiilnrlv  A'.  Mit-ltn.  M ,  Mahoe.  llihitrn.  rial— 
M.  Mahogany.  ('■  <r,.r„, ,,,, . .  M.  Mint.  rymnnlk, 
mum.    M.  Bote.  Antiot-nun. 

MOURNING  BBIDB.  See  Smbio$«. 

MOVING  PLANT.    I>rrm»rli»m  oyrnns. 
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MUC0HA  (Braxilian  name).  Ltguminbtir.  Between 
20  and  30  mostly  twining  plants,  widely  distributed  in 
the  tropic*,  one  of  which  is  somewhat  cultivated  as  a 
forage  plant.  The  genu*  is  allied  to  Glycine,  which  in- 
cludes the  Soy  Bean.  The  Ivs.  are 
large  and  3foIlolato:  tls.  long  or 
oblong,  large,  usually  dark  purple 
(sometimes  yellowish)  but  turning 
black  when  dried,  the  corolla  much 
longer  than  the  narrow-lobed  calyx; 
tho  keel  long,  boat-shaped  and  usu- 
ally twice  or  thrice  longer  than  the 
obtuse  standard  and  ulso  longer 
than  tho  wings:  stamens  diadrt- 
pbous  (9  and  1)  tho  anthers  not  uni- 
form In  kind:  pod  usually  hairy, 
bristly  or  pubescent,  containing 
globular  pea-like  seeds.  The  Mu- 
cunas  are  cither  annuals  or  peren- 
nials. The  rla.  are  borne  in  axillary 
cluster*,  and  the  pods  are  usually 
long  and  beset  with  stinging  hairs. 

prarisnj,  DC. (Ddliekoi  prftricns. 
Linn.  I).  mHltifl&rui,  Hort.).  Cow- 
itch.  Cowaos.  Fig.  1435.  Annual 
twiner,  the  brancblets  somewhat 
oppressed-hairy  and  tho  Irs.  more 
or  less  silky  hairy  beneath :  petioles 
usually  longer  than  the  Irs.:  Ifts. 
orate  or  the  lateral  ones  rhombic- 
ovato,  obtuse  but  npirulate :  fls. 
several  to  many,  dull  purple,  1 
In.  long,  in  more  or  less  drooping 
racemes:  pods  f-shaped  (the  ends 
curved  In  opposite  directions),  2-4 
In.  long,  ribbed,  densely  brown-or 
Polytrichia  commune.  Rray  br,,t,y.  _  TftU  .  XwMng  vme> 

Nat.  sire.  (See  p.  1033.)  common  In  the  tropics  of  bolh  hem- 
ispheres. The  hairs  or  bristles  on 
tho  pods  are  dislodged  by  the  touch  and  they  arc  very 
irritating  to  the  skin,  often  raising  blisters.  These 
hairs  also  constitute  a  remedy  for  intestinal  worms,  It 
being  supposed  that  they  kill  the  worms  by  Irritating  or 
stinging  them.  It  is  a  variable  species. 

Var.  atilii  [St.  «/i7i«,  Wall.).  Vet-vet  Beax.  Baxaxa 
Bean.  A  cultivated  form,  differing  In  tho  mostly 
shorter  pods,  which  are  only  velvety  ( not  bristly-hispid). 
Widely  grown  In  the  tropics. -Of  late  it  has  attracted 
attention  in  the  Gulf  states  as  a  forage  and  green-ma* 
nurecrup.bnt  its  use  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage  in 
most  places.  Cattle  have  been  fed  successfully  on  the 
mpal  made  of  the  beans  ground  in  the  pod, but  |ieople  have 
been  made  sick  by  eating  the  green  cooked  beans,  and 
chickens  have  been  killed  by  both  raw  and  cooked 
beans.  Because  of  its  vigorous  growth,  the  Velvet 
Bean  promises  well  as  a  soil  renovator,  as  the  cow-pea 
does,  although  it  can  not  be  be  grown  »o  fur  north  as 
that  plant.  It  Is  a  good  ornamental  planL_  growing 
10-20  ft.  high  when  sup 
some  globular  beans 
which  suggest  tho 

capltata,  Sweet.  Cult.  In  India  and  Japan  (A.  (I. 
13:7281  us  a  household  vegetable  (as  a  shell  bean),  hut 
doubtfully  distinct  from  the  above:  lis.  usually  fewer  on 
erect  or  ascending  peduncles:  pod  mostly  larger  and 
flatter,  less  hairy  and  becoming  nearly  or  quite  glabrous 
at  maturity;  bean  lareer,  somewhat  flattened.  — Not  yet 
reported  iu  this  couutry. 

nivea,  DC.  Also  cult.  In  India,  and  perhaps  a  cul- 
tural race  of  if.  prurient:  lis.  white:  pod  large,  black, 
becoming  glabrous.  1^  jj  pj 

HUEHLEHBECKIA  (after  Dr.  Muehlenbeck,  a  Swiss 
physician).  Politt/onaeeir.  A  rather  small  genus  of 
climbing  or  erect,  usually  slightly  shrubby  plauts,  all 
inhabitants  of  the  south  temperate  none:  Ivs.  alternate, 
with  sheutliing  stipules  at  the  base  :  (Is.  unisexual, 
smnll,  fascicled  in  the  leaf  axils ;  perianth  with  5  nearly 
equal  lobes;  stamens  H:  ovary  1-eelled,  1-ovuled:  styles 
3:  akene  obtuse  or  acute,  3-angled,  cnistaceous,  al>oul 
equaling  the  succulent  perianth.  All  grpenhouse  plants, 
very  various  In  appearance. 


upplied  with  support.  The  hand* 
(%-V,  in.  diam.)  have  markings 


complexa,  Meissn.  A  twining  or  drooping,  somewhat 
shnibby  plant:  stem  slender  and  much-branched,  gia 
brous  except  when  very  young  :  ivs.  very  small,  ~i-S 
linos  long,  light  green,  about  equaling  "the  petiolr, 
mostly  Addle-shaped,  rarely  hastate;  sheaths  small,  ta 
bular,  deciduous:  lis.  1-6,  in  somewhat  racemose.  | 
cent  clusters,  green  and  inconspicuous:  fr.  with  a 
cnlent.  transparent,  whitish,  persistant  perianth.  New 
Zealand.— A  graceful  greenhouse  basket  plant,  but  may 
also  be  made  to  twine.  Fruit  clusters  glistening,  showy. 
Is  sometimes  called  Polygonum  by  florists. 

platycladM,  Meissn.  (Coeeiloba  platgtlMa,  F.Muell.). 
A  very  Interesting  erect,  shrubby  plant,  with  broad, 
tint,  ribbon-like,  glossy,  delicately  striata  branches,  re- 
placing the  Ivs.,  which  are  scanty  or  entirely  wanting: 
Ivs.  membranous,  oblong-lanceolate,  sometimes  hastate: 
bracts  and  stipules  very  short:  fls.  white,  in  few-fid. 
clusters:  akenes  included  in  the  fleshy  perianth,  which 
at  maturity  Is  bright  red  or  at  length  deep  purple  i 
quite  showy.  Solomon  Isls.  B.M.  53K2.-F 
grown  in  greenhouses  because  of  the  odd  fl 
showy  fruit. 

M.  adpritta,  Meissn.  Large,  diffuse,  bnshy  plant,  with  small 
pink  fls.  la  paniculate  spikes:  Ivs.  up  to  2  in.  long  broadly  >>• 
long,  often  cordate,  glabrous.  Australia.  B.M.  3145  (as  t\»lj 
gonum).  Cult,  in  Europe.  K  M  Weioaxd. 

MUEHLENBEBGIA  (Dr.  H.  MUhlenherg,  who  wrote  a 
work  upon  American  grasses  in  1817).  Gramimea. 
About  60  species,  mostly  American.  Spikelets  1-fld. 
The  following  is  offered  by  one  dealer  in  native  plants. 

glomsrita,  Trin.  An  erect  perennial,  with  rather 
short  appressed  Ivs. :  panicle  contracted  and  spike-like: 
empty  glumes  nearly  equal,  1-nerved.  extending  into 
short  awns:  fl. -glume  longer  than  empty  glumes,  ex- 
cept the  awns.  Wet  ground,  nearly  throughout  north- 
ern  u-  s-  A.  S.  nrrcucocK. 

MUOWOBT.  Arttmiiia  vulgaris. 

MUlLLA  (an  inversion  of  Allium).  Liliacea.  A  gy 
nus  of  one  species,  an  unimportant  plant  advertised  by 
one  specialist  In  Pacific  coast  bulbs.  It  has  a  slender 
scape  3-12  in.  high,  bearing  early  in  the  year  an  umbel 
of  a-15  greenish  white  fls.,  each  about  >»  in.  across. 
The  genus  Is  close  to  Allium,  but  instead  of  a  true  bulb 
it  has  a  fibrous-coated  corm.  and  also  lacks  the  onion 
like  odor.  Generic  characters  are:  perianth  subrotate. 
persistent,  of  G  nearly  equal,  slightly  united  segments: 
filaments  slightly  thicker  at  the  base:  ovules  8-10  in  a 
cell:  style  club-shaped,  persistent  and  at  length  split- 
ting. 

marittma,  Wats.    Lvs.  several,  not  sheathing  at  ba— . 
s,  as  long  as  the  scape.  Calif..  Nov. 


MUKIA.  See  Melotkria. 

MDLBEBBT.  Discussed  under  Morn*.    French  M. 
Cntlicarpa  Americana.  Indian  M.  M&riwia.   Paper  ■ 
lirouitnnttia.  The  wild  Rabun  odornlui  is  irot. 
called  Mulberry  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

MULCHING  has  four  general  objects:  (1|  to  con- 
serve moisture  in  the  soil  by  preventing  or  hindering 
evaporation;  |2|  to  protect  plants  from  winter  injury; 
(3)  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  soil  loose  and  friable; 
(II  to  add  plant-food  to  the  soil. 

The  moisture  which  is  available  to  agricultural  plants 
Is  held  in  the  soil  by  means  of  capillary  attraction. 
The  soil  may  be  conceived  to  be  full  of  irregular  capil- 
lary tubes  which  have  a  general  vertical  direction.  The 
upper  ends  of  these  tubes  or  spaces  are  in  contact  with 
the  atmosphere,  and  they  are  constantly  giving  off 
moisture  Into  tho  air.  If  the  upper  ends  of  these  tubes 
are  covered,  as  with  a  board  or  a  mulch,  tho  evapora- 
tion into  the  atmosphere  is  relatively  slight.  If  they 
are  covered  with  a  mulch  of  ashes  or  sawdust,  a  simiisr 
result  may  be  attained.  This  dry  earth-mulch  may  be 
made  on  the  spot  by  tilling  the  upper  two  or  three  inches 
of  soil.  The  philosophy  of  summer  tillage  is  to  prepare 
and  to  maintain  this  mulch  of  soil,  thereby  luterposing 
a  relatively  non-capillary 
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soil  and  the  air.  Thin  earth-mulch  may  itself  be  dust- 
dry,  but  it  protects  the  null  beneath.  There  is  more  or 
leas  evaporation  into  the  Interstices  of  the  earth-mulch 
itself,  ami  some  of  the  moisture  ascends  through  the 
mulch  and  escape*  into  the  atmosphere;  but  it  bun  been 
found  by  Ions:  experience  and  bjr  experiments  that  the 
earth-mulch  greatly  lessens  evaporation.  The  frequent 
stirring  of  the  surface  soil  In  summer  is  said  to  make 
the  land  moist;  an  a  matter  of  fact,  it  keeps  it  moist. 
When  it  is  impracticable  to  keep  a  surface  mulch  by 
means  of  tillage  with  horse  tools  or  a  rake,  it  is  some- 
times advisable  to  u*o  straw  or  manure.  Mulching 
newly  set  trees  is  often  desirable  when  it  is  not  possible 
to  till  the  land  or  not  practicable  to  water  them.  The. 
ideal  mulch  to  conserve  moisture,  however,  Is  the  loose 
toll,  since  the  stirring  of  the  soil  not  only  affords  the 
mulch  but  also  seta  at  work  various  chemical  and  bio- 
logical forces  which  make  the  plant-food  more  available. 

All  herbaceous  plants  and  most  shrubs  are  benefitted 
by  a  mulch  in  the  fall,  no  matter  how  hardy  they  may 
be  In  the  given  locality.  Nature's  mulch  is  the  debris  of 
fallen  leaves,  grass  and  other  litter.  The  autumn  leaves 
which  blow  into  the  borders  and  the  clumps  of  shrub- 
bery, afford  the  very  best  winter  mulch ;  and  yet 
it  is  a  common  practice  to  scrupulously  collect  and  burn 
these  leaves  in  the  fall,  and  then  if  the  plants  are 
mulched  to  apply  manure.  This  Is  doubtful  wisdom. 
The  herbaceous  border  will  be  benefitted  by  a  loose,  open 
mulch,  6  to  10  inches  deep.  If  the  mulch  is  of  such 
character  as  to  become  very  hard  and  dense,  and  to  hold 
too  much  water,  it  may  be  Injurious.  Leaf-mold,  loose 
muck  or  peat,  autumn  leaves  mixed  with  some  litter 
which  will  prevent  them  from  packing  too  hard,  manure 
which  is  not  too  strong  in  nitrogen  and  potash,  fine 
straw,  sawdust,  shavings,  pine  needles,  evergreen 
boughs-these  are  some  of  the  material*  which  may  be 


used  as  a  mulch  to  good  advantage.  If  the  mulch  has 
thoroughly  decayed  by  spring,  it  may  be  left  on  the 
land  and  It  will  make  a  line  loamy  covering  which  will 
be  much  like  the  vegetable  mold  found  in  the  woods.  Too 
often  the  passion  for  cleanness  sacrifices  the  welfare  of 
the  border.  Persons  will  collect  and  burn  every  stray 
autumn  leaf,  but  will  not  notice  many  kinds  of  dirt 
which  are  really  objectionable. 

The  mulch  keeps  the  surface  of  the  soil  loose  and 
mellow  because  it  protects  it  from  the  beating  of  heavy 
rains  and  the  weight  of  snow.  The  vegetable  fiber 
which  works  into  the  surface  also  prevents  the  particles 
of  heavy  clay  soils  from  running  together  or  puddling. 
Soils  which  are  covered  with  a  mulch  do  not  bake. 

Whenever  the  mulch  contains  soluble  plant-food,  the 
soil  receives  the  teachings  and  Is  enriched.  Stable 
manure  is  an  ideal  mulch  for  enriching  the  soil,  but  if 
the  manure  is  fresh  and  strong,  it  is  likely  to  Injure  thu 
crowns  of  soiuu  plants.  ^  jj_  b. 


MULLELN. 

Corona  ria. 


See  Vtrbateum. 


Pink.  Lychnl, 


MURRAYA  (J.  A.  Murray,  1740-1791,  professor  in 
dottingen}.  ItHtdmr.  Trees  or  shrubs  without  thorns: 
(vs.  pinnate;  Ifts.  ovate,  rhomboid  or  elliptical -lanceo- 
late, cuneate  or  oblique  at  base:  fls.  comparatively  large, 
solitary  and  axillary,  or  In  terminal  corymbs  or  axillary 
cymes;  sepals  S,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  united  only  at  the 
base  or  in  the  lower  third;  petals  5,  linear-lanceolate, 
free,  imbricate;  stamens  10,  free.  Inserted  on  an  elon- 
gated disk,  the  alternate  shorter:  ovary  ovate,  2-5-celled 
narrowed  Into  a  long  and  finally  deciduous  style;  stigma 
capitate;  ovules  solitary  or  2,  superimposed  or  collateral 
In  each  cell :  fr.  a  small  elliptical  or  round  berry.  Four 
species  in  Judo-Malay  region. 

erotica.  Linn.  Oraxoe  Jessamine.  A  very  variable 
evergreen  shrub  or  small  tree:  young  branches  pubes- 
cent :  Jvs.  glabrous,  3-H-foliolate  ;  Ifts.  oblique,  short- 
petioled,  about  1  in.  long,  obovate  or  elliptical,  entire, 
shitilng  above  :  fls.  eampanulate,  K  in.  in  diam.,  pure 
wliitp,  very  frairrant:  ovary  2-celled:  fr.  a  small  berry, 
elliptical,  reddish,  glandular-dotted,  l-2-«eeded.  India, 
ih  inn.  Australia  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  —  A  tender  tropi- 
cal »lirul>,  with  dense  foliage  and  of  upright  -  bushy 
habit.  Cultivated  to  some  extent  on  lawns  in  southern 
Kla.  siiil  S.  Calif.,  and  in  hothouses.  A  fine  ornamental 
pot-plant,  blrioniing  when  small.  Murraya  erotica  "needs 
Htnple  pot  room  and  a  liberal  supply  of  plant-food.  An 
animal  application  of  bone-meal  when  repotting  in  Feb- 
ruary iiitr-u>i(len  the  color  of  the  foliage,  increases  the 
stie  of  the  towers,  and  causes  it  to  bloom  more  fre- 
quently. When  properly  treated,  the  first  crop  of  flowers 
iiMinlly  uppearo  here  [  (i'eorgla)  during  May,  another  dur- 
ing .Inly,  arid  this  is  succeeded  at  intervals  of  from  four 
to  six  weeks  niitil  fall.  For  winter,  give  It  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  cool  greenhouse,  but  during  summer  It  thrives 
be, t  when  civeii  full  sunshine  outdoors."  P.J.iitrtk- 
». .in*.  A.F.  11:1367  (picture). 

K&nigii,  Spreng.  Lvs.'10-20-follolate.  pubes- 
cent or  rarely  glahroun.  Along  the  foot  of  the 
llimalnyan  in  Iodla.-A  small,  strong-smelling 
t  rce.  The  bark,  leaves  and  roots  of  this  specie* 
are  used  in  India  as  a  tonic. 

«longat»,  DC.    Lvs.  4-6-follolate,  glabrous; 
Ifti.  1-5  in.  long,  much  longer  and  more  lancco- 
!»!••  than  any  form  of  M .  rrntira  :    bark  on 
pale  yellow.  Burma. 
SATixwooDor  Cos- 
metic Bark  TkKE.  Arboreous:  corymbs 
few-fld.  or  lis.  solitary.  — The  wood  of 
this  species  is  considerably  used  be- 
cause of  its  strength  and  endurance 
and  light  yellow  color.    The  bark  is 
used  as  a  cosmetic.  By  some  consid- 
ered to  bo  a  form  of  M.  t rotten. 

H.  J.  WXBBEB. 

MfJSA  { named  after  Mnss,  the  physi- 
cian of  Augustus ) .  Scitaminderat,  Ba- 
PiIavtaim  Thee.   Large  herbaceous  or 
h  immense  undl- 
ve«,  forming  a  very  conspicuous  fea- 
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lure  in  the  tropical  forest*  of  the  Old  World,  where 
alone  It  is  native.  Characterized  by  the  elliptical  pin- 
natelv-parallel-veined  Ivs.  with  the  sheathing  petioles 
forming  a  false  stem-like  structure:  fls.  unisexual,  in 
clusters,  each  cluster  subtended  by  a  large,  colored  bract, 
and  all  arranged  in  a  dense  terminal  panicle  borne  on  a 
stalk  rising  through  the  center  of  the  false  stem;  peri- 
anth of  6  parts,  5  of  which  are  united  In  1  piece,  desig- 
nated below  for  convenience  as  calyx,  and  1  free,  here 
termed  the  petal  ;  perfect  stamens  5  :  ovary  inferior, 
3-celled,  many-seeded :  fr.  large,  more  or  less  elongated, 
Indehiscent,  pulpy  or  dry.  Plant*  of  great  importance 
in  the  tropics,  where  the  fruit  is  used  for  food.  Banana* 
are  imported  luto  the  f.  S.  in  great  quantities  from 
Cuba  and  Central  America,  and  are  also  grown  in  the 
Gulf  states  |  »ee  Banana  ).  Several  species  are  grown 
extensively  in  the  North  solely  for  decorative  purposes, 
latest  monograph  of  the  genus  by  Baker,  Annals  of 
Botany  7:205  il*y3).  K-  M.Wieiiand. 

The  principal  species  grown  for  its  fiber  is  Muta  tex- 
lili*.  It*  cultivation  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  where  it  is  grown  in  immense  dense 
groves.  The  product  of  this  fiber  Banana  is  known  in 
commerce  as  Manila  hemp.  This  species  is  a  very  tall- 
growing  one,  reaching  a  height  of  'JO  or  n»ore  feet.  It 

r duces  an  inedible  fruit  filled  with  seeds,  from  which 
is  readily  propagated.    It  Is  little  known  in  this 
country. 

As  decorative  plants  in  landscape  gardening  few  sub- 
jects equal  the  choicer  species  of  Bananas.  The  immense 
leaves  arching  out  gracefully  from  the  top  of  the  "  stalk," 
which  is  in  reality  a  buudle  of  long  leaf-stems  so  closely 
united  as  to  form,  for  practical  purposes,  a  real  stem, 
give  an  effect  of  tropical  luxuriance.  As  they  are  of 
really  easy  growth,  their  cultivation  in  temperate  cli 
mates  is  on  the  increase.  The  smaller  species,  some  of 
tbem  with  mottled  or  variegated  foliage,  are  most  useful 
for  bedding  purposes  on  a  small  scale. 

Young  plants  may  be  obtained  from  nursery  or  florist 
firms  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  and  kept  growing 
In  pots  In  the  conservatory  or  house  until  settled  warm 
weather  permits  open-air  planting.  They  should  then  be 
given  considerable  space  in  a  Weli-cnrichcd  bed,  having 
a  situation  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds  and 
where  water  can  be  applied  during  dry  weather.  The 
Banana  is  impatient  of  shade,  doing  it-*  best  in  strong 
sunshine.  Heavy  winds  tear  the  large  leaves,  and  hence 
a  sheltered  location  is  Itcst  for  preserving  the  beauty  of 
the  foliage.  By  autumn  the  plant  will  be  large,  and  if 
desired  to  carry  it  on  to  fruiting,  it  should  be  carefully 
lifted  into  good  soil  in  a  large  tub  for  growth  under  glass 
during  winter.  By  the  following  summer  it  should  be  of 
sufficient  aire  and  sijte  to  bloom  and  fruit  in  the  open 
ground.  The  plants  may  be  stored  in  a  light,  frost  proof 
cellar  during  the  winter,  but  by  this  means  the  foliage 
will  be  lost  and  the  plant  suTer  a  severe  check.  When 
It  Is  desired  merely  to  have  their  foliage  for  ornamental 
purposes,  and  fniiiiug  the  plant  is  not  specially  desired, 
the  heavy  tul>en>w*  rimts  may  be  deprived  of  tops  and 
stored  in  dry  sand  through  the  winter.  In  the  spring 
these  will  throw  up  shoots,  if  given  heat  anil  moisture 


in  the  greenhouse  or  hotbed. 
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A.  Fruit  t'libt' ,  .v,.,7/.«.  iijrrrpt  ran  hi 
.Y.i.y.  Jiih'l  4}:  p*t'it  ii'MfV.  cittif*. 
B.    I.l*.   i  .<   //.    foil-/-    filillll  iltnirt, 
4-f,  ft.  hi/li:   fr.  timtgled:  ll». 

1  in.  I'ui'j   I.  Cavendishii 

Bli.  /,r«.   r.-'i  ft.   Ion,,:    plant  tut!.,-, 
*-■:<>    f<.:    fr.    .!  .'  ii >!(//.(/,-  .'!>. 
"'-  '')"'/. 

<\   Folia;,'  l  i  r</  qtil'ti  nil*  beneath, 

fit,,,:  fix'.    2.  Martini 
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oc.  Foliage  green   on  bntk  tide* 
{except  one  ear.  of  Xo.  4), 
thin:  fl*.  yelloteith  trhite, 
except  in  Iteo  form*  of  Xo.  /. 
I>.  Fit.  3  in.  long;  bract*  ob- 
long, brownish:  petal 
equaling  the  calyx;  malt 

ft*,  pertitlcnt   3. 

1U>.  Fl*.  1%  in.  long;  petal  halt 
the  length  of  calyx:  bract* 
lanceolate:   male  fl*.  dc- 

eidiiou*   4. 

A  A.  Fr.  not  edible:  pulp  scanty  or  none. 
Ii.  Plant  tall  {,1U-4U  ft.),  not  stolon- 
iferous:  petal  3  toothed:  false- 
stew    bottle-shaped:     fr.  very 

'ecd,j   5. 

bh.  Plant  lute         ft.),  sloloni'trous: 
petal  linear  {orate  in  Xo.  C), 
entire:  false  ttrm  cylindrical. 
<:  Fl*.  about  li  to  a  bract;  petal 

orate    6. 

<<\  Fl*.  only  about  3-4  to  a  bract; 
petal  linear. 
Ii.  Lvt.  large.  5-ej  ft.  I  una:  fr. 
with  stipe       /  til.  long... 
I>I).  //«'».  tmntler,  £—4  ft.  long: 
fr.  nearly  sessile. 
K.  Bract*  bright  red   S.  cocdnea 

KM.  Bract*  pale  blue  or  red- 
dish lilac  10.  : 

1.  Cavsndiahil,  Lamb.  (Jf.  Sin/mi*.  Sagot.  M.  C* 
ne"n*is.  Sweet).  Chinese  Dwaicf  Banana.  Uwii  • 
Jamaica.  Stoloniferous:  whole  plant  4-7  ft.  high :  f»l«  • 
stem  cylindrical,  3-4  in.  in  diam.:  ivs.  conspicuous  , 
spreading,  oblong,  2-3  ft.  hy  1  ft.;  petioles  short  anil 
stout;  blade  when  young  spotted  and  blotched  with  red. 
in  age  rather  glaucous :  panicle  drooping:  bracts  ovate, 
dark  reddish  brown:  male  fls.  persistent;  calyx  yellow 
Ish  white;  petal  one-half  as  long:  panicle  very  large,  the 
fruits  200-250,  small,  4-o  in.  by  15-4  iu.  or  more,  yellow, 
slightly  curved,  broad,  obtuse,  narrowed  to  the  »e*.«K-- 
buse;  akin  thick,  flesh  delicate  and  fragrant.  Southern 
China.  Int.  from  Mauritius  In  1829.  Gn.  32,  p.  243;  40. 
p.  263;  44,  p.  496  ;  50.  p.  101.  0.  C.  III.  22:167. -Stands 
more  cold  than  most  Bananas,  and  its  dwarf  growth 
readily  allows  of  protection.  Good  for  planting  in  Uc 
Xorth  ;  good,  also,  for  shipping.  Grown  extensive'  i 
along  the  coast  of  the  southern  states  and  iu  the  W«  -.r 
Indies. 

2.  Martini,  Hort.   Similar  in  habit  to  if.  sapient**, 
Ivs.  oblong,  long  pet ioled.  quite  thick  and  Dot  tasilv 
broken  by  the  wind;  vein*  and  stem  commonly  reddish  : 
fruit  rather  small,  yellowish.   Int.  from  the  Canary  !*!> 
K.B.  18.  p.  107. -A  foliage  plant  good  for  exposed  plac*^ 

3.  Baajod.  Sieb.  &  Zuce.  (Jf.  Japonica,  Hort.}.  J*r> 
VKSE  Banana.    Stoloniferous:   whole  plant  12-18  fr 
high:   false  stem  cylindrical,  6-4*  in.  In  diam.:  Ivs.  ol 
lonir.  thin,  6-i>  ft.  by  1  S-2  ft.:  petiole  about  1  ft.  lone 
peduncle  1  ft.  long:  paniqle  dense,  nodding:  bracts  du  I 
brown:  petal  nearly  equaling  the  calyx:   fr.  30-450,  ol- 
long,  |Hi|nti-<l,  3  in.  long. gradually  narrowed  to  a  ses*i> 
base,  usuallv  containing  a  few  seeds.    I.ju  Kiu  arc!  : 
pebigo.  cult!  in  Japan.    B.M.  71S2.    R.B.  22.  p.  1.  ' 
U.H.  IMMi.p.  203.    Gn.  55,  p.  .1.- decorative;  valuaM, 
becnusc  of  its  resistance  to  cold;  may  lie  planted  at  tLo 
Xortli. 

4.  aaplentum,  I.inn.  Common  Banana.  Figs.  1«7.  I5» 
Stoloniferous:  plant 20-30  fl.high  :  false  stem  cylindrical. 
4-43  In.  in  diam. :  Ivs.  oblong,  thin,  bright  green.  4-7  ft.  by 
1JV-2  ft.;   petiole  slender,  l-l'»  ft.  long:  panicle  often 
4-5  ft.  long:   bracts  ovate-lanreolate:   fls.  IViin.  long: 
fr.  in  the  typical  form.  3—1  in.  by  1^-2  in.,  forming  3-4 
bundles  of  ulioiit  12  each,  rounded  above,  narrowed  to  a 
sessile  base,  bright  vellow;  flesh  good,  seedless.  Xa 
tive  in  India  and  K.  Indian  Isls. -Widely  cult,  through 
out  the  tropics  for  the  excellent  fruit,  and  also  rnorv 
rarely  f«>r  the  fiber,  which  is  inferior  to  that  of  if.  lex 
lili*.    Most  of  the  commercial  Bananas  are  obtained 
from  the  numerous  varieties  of  titis  species.   The  Ori 
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noco.  Home  or  Hog  Banana,  is  probably  very  near  the 
l  j  |>ical  form  of  thin  nicies.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  murli 
grown  in  Oulf  slates:  fr.  5-7  in.  long,  not  (food  unlets 
ripened  on  the  plant.  The  Fig  Banana  resembles  var. 
Champa,  hut  small  fruit  purplish :  dark  lv*.  and  stem 
often  blotched  with  black.  Not  hardy. 

Var.  Troglodytarum,  Hort.  ( M.  Trngltxlt/tirum,  Linn. 
if.  L'ranoied/m*,  Humph,  not  S«ein.).  Rather  dwarf: 
Ivs.  narrow-oblong:  bract*  greenish:  panicle  in  fr. 
erect:  fr.  small,  2-3  in.  long,  nearly  globular,  reddish 
yellow  or  orange,  randy  with  a  few  needs;  ftV*h  yellow, 
iwmt  and  mawkish.  India  and  Pacific  Isl*.,  rarely 
cull,  in  V.  S. 

Var.  Dacca,  Ilort.  (If.  Ddrra.  Hornn.  if.  paUatri*, 
Uort.ti.  Daica  Banana.  Bather  dwarf:  mem  glau- 
cous): Ivh.  pale  green,  glaucous  beneath;  petioles  with 
red  margins:  fr.  yellow,  4  in.  long  by  2  in.  wide,  it*  tip 
and  bane  bright  green;  flavor  good;  skin  thick.-Tenrter, 
not  good  for  cool  climates. 

Var.  Champa,  Hort.  (if.  Chdmpa,  Hort.  M.orir'nlum, 
Hort.).  Hart's  Cihmi'e.  Lai>v  Finger,  or  Oolden 
Kahi.v  Banana.  Chimfa.  Stem  and  midrib  of  leaf 
tinges!  with  red:  fr.  pale  straw-yellow,  about  6  in.  long: 
skin  very  soft  and  thin:  flesh  luscious  and  delicate  in 
flavor,  ripens  quicklv.  Hardy  in  cool  climate*.  Best  of 
all  for  growing  in  Florida.  Much  grown  in  W.  Indies. 
'  Var.  paradisiac*,  Hort.  [if.  parndhiaca,  Linn.). 
Plantain  Banana.  Cooking  Banana.  Auam'8  Fig. 
Male  fls.  more  persistent:  fr.  40-60  on  a  panicle,  very 
large.  7-14  in.  long,  cylindrical,  yellow,  acutish;  pulp 
firm  and  less  saccharine,  not  very  good  unless  cooked: 
lv*.  5-7  ft.  and  petiole  2  ft.  long.  India.  R.H.  XitiH,  p. 
li'.t.  ii.B.C.  7:tiM.-Cult.  everywhere  In  tropics,  espe- 
cially in  Cuba.  Most  commercial  Bananas  are  of  this 
variety.  The  Martinique  Banana  is  probably  merely  a 
form  with  slightly  smaller  fruits  (7-s  in.  Ion  it  I.  Im- 
mense quantities  grown  in  W.  Indies  and  Cent.  A  titer. 
Fine  for  shipping. 

Var.  rtbra,  Hort.  (M.  rubra,  Firming).  Baracoa 
Banana.  Rki>  Jamaica  Banana.  Red  Spanish  Banana. 
Stem,  petiole,  fls.  and  midribof  leaf  dull  red :  fr.  large,"-!* 
lu.  long  at  tirst.  dark  red,  ripening  to  a  yellowish  red,  of 
very  good  quality. —This  is  the  red  Banana  of  commerce, 
formerly  imported  in  large  quantities  from  the  W. 
Indies.  Plant  very  large  and  stout,  with  erect  Ivs.,  and 
Is  one  of  the  finest  for  decorative  purtioses,  although 
not  very  hanly.  The  <  (olden  Banana  is  intermediate  be- 
tween this  ami  var.  C'A<i«n/Hi:  fr.  golden  yellow  or  red 
dish,  H-9  in.  long,  blunt. 

Var.  TttttU,  Hook.  Rather  dwarf  In  habit:  lvs.  and 
the  long  fruits  copiously  striped  with  white  and  often 
also  rose;  spathes  bright  red  inside.  B.M.  .1102. -Very 
decorative. 

5.  Enaeto,  Omel.  Abyssinian  Banana.  Fig.  143(1. 
One  of  the  largest  species,  very  luxuriant:  lvs.  ob- 
long, acutish,  bright  green,  up  to  20  ft.  by  3  ft.;  petiole 
short  and  broad;  peduncle  short ;  panicle  nearly  gloltose : 
bracts  ovate,  durk  claret-brown  :  lis.  whitish,  1  .'^-2  in. 
long.  2  ranked.  20  or  less  in  each  rank;  calyx  strap- 
shaped  ;  apex  H  IoImhI  ;  |H-tal  short,  cent  nil  cusp  long- 
linear:  fr.  coriaceous, dry,  2-.'t  in.  long:  seeds  1-4,  black, 
glossy,  nearlv  I  in.  broad.  Abyssinia.  O.C.  II.  15:  435; 
21 :  19;  III.  Hi:  m\.  On.  47.  p.  5:  4W,  p.  40fi.  B.M.  522.1. 
R.H.  1*88.  p.  32.  V.  5:53.  F.K.  Il  :470.-Most  commonly 
cult,  of  all  decorative  Bananas,  and  probably  the  finest ; 
also  most  hardy  of  all  cult,  forms,  growing  frpely  during 
the  summer.  Seeds  germinate  easily  in  hotbed. 

fi.  •eminlftnra,  I/our.  The  typical  form  is  not  In  the 
trade.  Var.  tebrina.  Hort.  |  .If.  r,/.ri»<i,  Ilort.  I.  Veri- 
similar to  M.  inpirnhim  in  vegetative  characters,  but 
much  smaller:  axis  of  the  panicle  velvety  fr.  small, 
oblong,  full  of  seeds  and  not  edible,  yellowish  or  green- 
ish in  color:  Ivs.  usually  purple  below  and  copiously 
blotched  or  striped  with  black  or  dark  purple  above.— 
A  very  fine  ornamental  variety. 

7.  Bumatrana,  Becc.  False  stem  3  ft.  high:  lvs.  ob 
long,  5-6  by  1  %  ft.,  glaucous,  blotched  with  claret-brown ; 
petiole  slender:  peduncle  hairy:  panicle  drooping,  1-1  l-j 
ft.  long:  male  fls.  deciduous:  bracts  short  and  rounded  : 
female  clusters  few,  distant:  calyx  I  In.  long:  fr.  rylln- 
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drical,  curved,  2-3  in.  by  %  In.,  narrowed  suddenly  to  a 
slender  stipe.  Sumatra.  I. H.  27:375.  — Used  for  decora- 
tive purjto.se*. 

H.  OOCClnea,  Andre.  False  stem  slender,  4-5  ft.  by  2-3 
in. :  lvs.  small,  oblong,  2 -CI  ft.  by  u-9  in. ;  petiole  long  and 
slender:  panicle  dense,  erect,  0  In.  long:  female  clusters 
few:  bracts  lanre-oblong,  bright  red,  tipped  with  yel- 
low: calyx  yellow,  1  in.  or  more  long:  seeds  very'  small, 
oblong,  rarely  produced  in  cult.  S.  China.  B.M.  15511. 
L.B.C  5:475.  — Very  showy. 

9.  sanguines..  Hook.  f.  False  stem  slender,  4-6  ft. 
high:  lvs.  oblong,  2-3  ft.  long,  thin,  bright  green;  petiole 
slender.  1  ft.  King:  panicle  at  llrst  erect,  titally  droop- 
ing :  femalej  clusters  2-45.  each  2-3-Ud.:  male  clusters 
few,  dense:  bracts  lanceolate,  somewhat  persistent: 
bright  red:  calyx  bright  yellow,  W%  in.  long:  fr.  ole 
long-trigonous.  2  in.  long,  rather  pulpy,  pale  green. 
Variegated  Willi  red  :  seeds  angled,  small,  black, 
tubercled.  Assam.  B.M.  5975.  — Decorative  and  showy. 

10.  rosacea,  .Taeq.  False  stem  3-5  ft.  high.  3-4  In.  in 
diam. :  lvs.  narrow,  linear-oblong,  Arm,  3  ft.  long,  9  in- 
wide,  purplish  beneath;  petiole  long  and  slender, 
panicle  drooping  or  erect,  about  1  ft.  long:  bracts  ovate- 
lanceolate:  roiy  purple:  male  clusters  more  numerous 
than  the  female,  deciduous  :  calyx  yellow,  1  In.  loug  : 
fr.  oblong,  obscurely  4-5  angled,  yellowish  green,  2-3  in. 
long;  pulp  verv  scanty  ami  scarcely  edible:  seeds  2 
lines  ltidiitrti.,blnck,liibcrrlcd,rarolnmlt.  India.  B.R. 
!»:7(io.  L.B.C.  7:fil5.-Int.  Into  California. 


1436.  Mu«a  Ensate. 


U.  Fthi.  Vielll.  (H.  Seetnanil.  F.  Mnrll  ).  RimllsrloM  *apt 
entnm.  Lvs  larger  nnd  firmer:  fr.  5-6  In.  long,  straight,  yellow, 
edible,  sfssily.  Cult,  in  Knropc.  Q  C  III  H:  He.',—  Jf.  rubra, 
Hurt.,  differs  from  M.  coerlnca  In  lis  short  petal  (one  half 
length  of  calyx),  t'ult.  lu  Europe-  B.M  "451  —if.  tupMia. 
Koxb.  Similar  to  M.  Knsete:  trunk  often  7-8  ft.  la  circumfer- 
ence at  base:  panicle  drooping,  one-third  length  of  stem :  calyx 
of  ;*  loosely  cohering  parts.  1'iilt.  In  Europe  B.M. .1840, 3KS0 
K  H-  1«7.  p.  277:  lKSS.  p.  XI.  V.  1873.  p.  S73.-JT.  Urtilit.  Nee 
Manila  Hr.MP.  Stem  cylindrical.  20  ft.  or  more  high:  Ivs 
glaucous  beneath,  oblong,  firm:  petal  long:  fr.  on  drooping 
a*l«.  green,  V-S  In,  long,  narrowed  lo  a  short. stout  periled,  not 
«*llMe,  filled  with  seeds  Most  important  of  cordage  plants. 
Immense  quantities  exported  from  the  Wiilipplnes.  Int  by 
l>W.  of  homology,  [*  S  llept.  of  Agric,  in  1*KD,  but  no  longer 
•"■"•"Iscd.  K.  M.  WlEOANU. 

MUSCARI  (Latin  name  referring  to  the  musky  odor 
of  M.  moackatum).  fAtttcrrr.  Grape  Hyacinths  are 
charming,  hanly,  spring-blooming  bulbs  (see  Fig.  1439). 
They  are  something  like  a  hyacinth,  but  the  clusters  are 
smaller,  and  the  Individual  fls.  are  smaller  and  of  differ- 
ent shape.  The  fls.  are  more  or  less  urn-shaped,  con- 
stricted at  Hie  mouth  and  have  6  small  teeth  instead  of 
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prominent  perianth-segments,  as 
Tho  common  linpe  Hyacinth,  which  every  garden  lover 
knows,  is  called  M.  batryoidet,  which  lucaus  "like  a 
bunch  of  grapes."  Rverybody  who  ha*  any  ground  for 
gardening  should  have  some  bulbs  of  this  common 
kin-l,  both  blue-flowered  and  white.  All  the  other  kinds 
described  below  are  fanciers'  plants,  interesting  chiefly 
to  skilled  amateur*.  Among  them  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  Feathered  Hyacinth  ( Si.  eomotum,  var.  imon- 
*t«>*um),  which  is  a  mass  of  lilac  shreds  (see  Fig. 
143HI.  Any  species  of  Muscarl  Is  likely  to  have  some 
sterile  lis.  at  the  top  of  the  cluster  which  are  often  of  a 
different  color,  but  in  the  Feathered  Hyacinth  there  I* 
no  suggestion  '"-ft  "f  the  urn-shaped  flower,  sterile  ami 
fertile  lis.  all  being  cut  into  tine  strips.  This  attrac- 
tive plant  has  lately  been  sold  for  fancy  prices  by  a  few 
progressive  tlorists. 

All  drape  Hyacinths  are  very  much  alike  and  are  very 
interesting,  bo'tanically.  horticultural!)'  anil  from  the  ar- 
tistic point  of  view.  There  are  perhaps  40  species  in  F.u- 
rope.  western  Asia  and  northern  Africa.  The  group  needs 
botanical  revision  badly.  The  chiefly  literary  sources  are 
Maker  in  Jour.  Linn.  Soc.  vol.  II  |1K71),  and  in  OX".  II. 
9:79s  |1«7«);  also  B«iss|er's  Flora  Orientalis.  The 
width  of  the  (vs.  is  an  important  character,  and  Baker's 
measurement"  10  r«"f,'r  lo  herbarium  specimens. 

Live  plants  should  Ik-  wider.  I  A  line  is  a  twelfth  of  au 
inch.  I  W.  M. 

Grape  Hyacinth"  are  neat  little  early  flowering  bul- 
bous plants,  good-sized  colonics  of  which  give  dainty 
effects  in  the  border  from  February  to  May.  There  are 
numerous  species  of  these,  flowering  at  different  times. 
They  are  mostly  dark  purple  in  color,  either  self-colored 
or  tipped  with  white.  There  are  also  a  few  white  anil 
yellow  forms,  and  several  species  with  true  blue  (lowers, 
the  rarest  color  among  flowers,  though  this  would  never 
be  discovered  in  catalogues.    Jf.  SioriUiannm.  one  of 


the  true  blue  forms,  is  quite  the  prettiest  of  the  genus. 
The  plant  known  to  the  trade  as  M.  lingulatum 


or  Uyn- 

cxnthu*  aturtut  has  the  true  blue  of  .If.  Szoiutnianum. 
and  is  fully  a  month  earlier.  The  usual  forms  grown  in 
gardens  are  mostly  blue  I  purple  I  and  white  forms  of 
.If.  Iiotryoidtt.  M.  roHiYiim  is  very  dark.  The  Dutch 
catalogues  offer  numerous  kind"  to  suit  purses  in  all 
stages  of  decrepitude.  Musrari  offer  no  difficulties  in 
cultivation.  A  medium  soil  perhaps  suits  them  best, 
but  thev  an-  usually  thrifty  growers,  and  persistent  in 
the  garden  If  foliage  is  allowed  to  ripen.  They  mostly 
make  offsets  freely,  and  produce  abundant  seed. 

.1.  N.  Gkkaku. 

INIiltX. 
tirn-eum,  3. 
grandillnnim ,  X, 
Heldrelrliil.  .V 
Utifoltiiiu.  1:1. 
l.elwrrei,  4. 
trueopha'uin,  4, 
linguliitnm.  R 
marrararpum.  1 
major.  I. 
mil  jut.  4. 
mirranthnni.  B 
minor.  1. 

Subgenus    I.     MosrllARIA.  Perianth 

urn  shaped,    but    with    a  relatively 

long  tubular  buse;  segments  minute, 

even  for  the  genus,  roundish,  spread- 
ing and  thickened  on  the  bark  

Subgenus   II.     Lkoi-ouma.  Perianth 

obovoid-urti  shapeil,  grooved  above, 

:t-4  lines  long;  segments  triangular. 

reflexed,  not  thickened  on  the  buck: 

raceme  loose,  anil  longer  than  in  the 

next.     Particularly  characterized  i>y 

the  conspicuous  bearded  appearance 

of  the  sterile  Us, 


allotm,  4. 
ateoorrulrum,  15. 
li«-Afri.8. 
botrvoldes,  4. 
ramntm.  4,  IX 
nrrulrum,  4. 
comosiim. '-.  IS. 
roiiiiimtatuin.  15 
.-oiHtwtum  IT. 
•  onii  atn,  8. 
dipcaile,  I. 
rtuvurn.  1. 


moschatam.  1 
monstrosutn .  '-.  1.1. 
neglecluin.  14. 
pntlens.  11. 
pallidum,  4. 
paradoxum.  7. 
ptumotum. 1". 
Isilyanthum.  Ifi. 
raretnosum.  12. 
ruareolrut.  I 

1U. 


1 


2.  comosum 


Subgenus  III.  H.vriiVASTHt  s.  Peri- 
anth more  or  less  urn  shaped,  grooved 
or  not  attove,  1-2  or  rarely  :i  lines 
long;  segments  triangular,  usually 
retlexed:  raceme  dense,  1-2  in.  long. 
Sterile  Ms.  inconspicuously  bearded 
or  hardly  at  all. 


MlSCAKl 

A.  Pert  i  If  ft*,  a   lilt  It  louger  than 
broad,  i.  t.,  obovoid~gtolx<»r . 

ii.  Am.  .1-4:  flu.  li-M   4. 

hb.  Am.  .'>-/!:  flu.  g-lit   5. 

bbii.  Am.  t-S:  lit.  6-10   6. 

A  a.  Fertile  fi*.  1%  timet  at  loug  <m 
broad,  i.e.,  obovoid-oblong. 

n.  Color  of  fit.  black-blue   7.  ; 

mi.  Color  lit'tly  dark  lilac  or  blur. 

c.  At'*.  S—t  lintl  broad   S. 

<  •'.  Let.  1-2  tinct  broad. 

U.  Fit.  riolet,  fragrant          II.  micranthum 

up,  Flu.  blue,  faintly  o./onm.  l'V  Scovi U La.uum 

BBB.  Color  nearly  white  11. 

AAA.  Fertile    fl*.    ttrire   n*    long  at 
brotid,  i.  e.,  oW.<i°<f  <  alitolrieal. 
II.  Ac*.  almo.t  o/t-ifhiral  < »»if- 

ter,te\  12.  ! 

mi.  Ac*,  oblanrrolate  13,  latiiolium 

HHH.  Acs.  luratr,  i.e.,  <\ .  14.  neglectum 

1.1.  commutation 
Ifi.  polyanthum 
17.  i 

1.  moschatttm,  Willd.  ( .V.  tunriolent,  Fi»ch. ) .  Mi  ss 
Hvai  inth.  Lvs.  5-fi.  I  ft.  long,  «,-?«  in.  wide:  nreiue 
loose,  1-3  in.  long:  rls.  20-.V),  blue.  Asi« 
734.  tin.  2li,  p.  137. -Has  the  odor  of  mu«k.  Va 
jor  and  minor  are  advertised.  M.  d<j>tadr  major  and 
minor  have  appeared  in  the  catalogue  of  J.  M.  Thorrnm 
A"  Co.  since  1H7K,  but  these  names  are  not  in  Index 
Kewensis.  Thorburn  &  Co.  write  that  this  is  the  Nut- 
meg or  Musk  Hyacinth,  Mutcari  moschatam,  and  that 
•If.  dipeade  still  appears  in  Butch  catalogue*. 

Var.  fUvum,  Lam.  (if.  f latum.  Van  Tubergen.  Jf. 
marroctirpHm,  Sweet).  Fla.  yellowish  (Van  Tubergen 
says  clear  yellow).  B.M.  1563. 

2.  comftsunt,  Mill.  Fig.  1437.  Lrs.  3-4.  1-1  *-i  fl.  long. 
',-1  in.  wide:  raceme  loose,  6-12  In.  long,  40-100  fid. : 
lower  lis.  fertile,  olive,  tipped  hrowii,  borne  on  long  hori- 
zontal pedicels:  upper  fls.  sterile,  blue  or  violet,  home 
on  long  up-curved  pedicels,  making  a  r 
Mediterranean  region,  Orient. 
B  M.  133  (as  Hyarintkut  co- 
moMiit).  —  An  interesting  form, 
hut  rare  in  cult.,  being  great- 
ly surpassed  in  popularity  by 

Var.   monitrofuin,  Hon. 

Fkatiiekrd  Hyacinth.    Fig.  ■  ^f^J? 
143e.    All  the  rls.  sterile,  and 

rut  up  into  flno  shreds,   (tng.  Wi      v'  /—.'J 

7:2!Ni.   A. F.  14:12*6.    Gn.  20.  M    £J*L  * 

p.  137, —  A  charming  and  novel  \Wl   ^r^ltP  ^> 

plant.  Also  called  Fair-haired  W,  Mr'CS 

or  Tasseled    Hyacinth,   and  *  - 
Shreddeil  Lilac.    Sold  also  as 
,W.  monttratum,   M.  plumo- 

turn,  if.  plumotum  monntro-  , 

jtiim.eu-.  For  other  trade  syn-  «'™^'L 

nnyms.  see  under  Jf.  (onime  ^fci»tS>f^' 

*sHK> 

3.  OrtMtun,  Heldr.    Differs  ~  * 
from  M.comotum  in  having  \,  X 
its   sterile   lis.  in  a    short,  Y\v 
dense,  conical  spike,  Uie  pedi-  \\-\ 
eels  of  which  are  very  short. 
Greece.                                    1437.  Muscari  con 

4.  botryold*.,  Mill.  Co*-  < * -^^J'; 
mon  (iKAfE  Hyacinth.  Fig  Magazine.) 
1439.    Lvs.  Unear  lomte.  3-4 

lines  wide:  scape  G-9  in.  long:  fls.  pale  blue,  odorless. 
Ku.,  Orient.  B.M.  157  (as  Jlyacintkut  botryoidtt  I .  A. 
F.  13:1197.  Gn.  26:4.13.  R.B.  20:3.— The  following  va- 
rieties are  offered :  allium,  cartteum,  corrHleum,  lexrn 
fihtrnm,  Leliev-rei,  ma  jut,  pallidum  and  pallidum 
grandiflorum,  These  range  from  white  through  flesh- 
color  to  sky-blue. 

5  Eeldreichii,  Bolss.  Lvs.  linear-filiform,  subterete. 
IVi  lines  wide:  scape  4-6  in.  long:  fls.  amethv«t  colore*!, 
with  conspicuous  white  teeth.  Greece.  Gu.  26:453. 
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B.  UngTiUrtun,  Raker  |  M.  Aueheri,  var.  tiuaulatum, 
Boiss.l.  Lv*.  3  lines  wide:  raceme  ovule.  Asia  Minor.— 
According  to  Index  Kcwensis  this  is  a  (fowl  species,  but 
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from  liiirdeiitng.) 


.1.  N.  (tcrard  says  the  plant  sold  uniler  this 
same  k»  UyaciHthu*  ttzunu*, 

7.  paradOxum,  C.  Koch.  Lvs.  .1,  |„.  wide, 
men  ja, 

t*.  ednicum.  Baker.  Lvs.  aliout  6, 
blue.  H  alii  tat  unknown,  tin.  51 
hergen  says  fl».  black-blue. 

!'.  micrinthum,  linker 


i»  the 
Ar 


narrower:  fls. violet- 
1106  (tj.-Van  Tu. 


Fls.  bright  violet.  Habitat 


10  SzovitsUnum. 

» I •  I  v  larger  I  '»  in. 


Rake 

aero.« 


Fli 

but 


.  bright  bine,  consider- 
on!  v  112  in.  »pnj»»  in 


Jf.  mtcranthum).  Pent  I  a,  Caucasus.   B.M.  6X55. 

11.  pAUrat,  Fiseh.  Lvs.  numcmu*,  filiform:  scape .1-5 
In.  Ionic  raceme  12-2<1 -tld. :  l|*.  white  Or  nearly  mi.  Can- 
™us.  Iberia. 

12.  racemdium.  Mill.  Lvs.  5-6.  ft-6  In.  long,  l-l  %  line* 
thirk:  fls.  odorous,  dark  blue.  Mediterranean,  Caui-nsiis. 
h.M.  122  (as  HuactulhuM  nrc-ciausa*  >.  —  Vars.  curnrHm 
and  gmndifloruM  pmcax  are  offered. 

13.  latilblium.  J.  Kirk.  Lvs,  always  Military ,  in. 
wide  :  sterile  fls.  6-10.  much  paler  than  the  other.. 
Phrygta. 

U.  negldctum,  Ou»s.  Lvs.  numerous,  9-12  in.  long, 
IS-'.' lines  thick:  It*,  odorous,  dark  blue.  Mediterranean 
region.  On.  26:453.-This  differs  from  M .  commutalum 
and  Jf.  polyanthum  in  bavin*  the  segments  of  the  |>eri- 
anth  triangular  and  reflexed.  Jf.  nrgltflnm  multillorum 
and  M.  ntglcctvm  Allanticum  are  trade  name*.  See 
supplementary  hat  under  Jf.  Atlauticum. 

15.  com  muti  torn,  (luaa.  Lvs.  5-6.  5-6  in.  long.  l'i-2 
lines  wide:  lis.  odorless,  dark  blue;  segments  very  short, 
uot  recurved.  Sicily.-  K relate  advertises  vara  alro 


crruhum .enmoxim .  plHmomm , plumonum  monnlro.um, 
and  plumoMUm  riolaccum.   It  |„  apparent  that  he  regards 
M.  eomonum  and  its  forma  a*  varieties  of  Jf.  cm  inn 
latum. 

16.  polytnthnm,  Boiss.  Lvs.  2-3  lines  wide.  Differs 
from  M.  tttairctnm  and  cmmutalum  in  having  longer 
pedicels  and  the  capsule  a  half  smaller,  not  more  that) 
2  lines  wide. 

1".  compactum,  Baker.  Described  only  as  Tiotrynnlhut 
com  fun  tut  In  an  obscure  work,  which'  states  that  the 
fls.  are  nearly  black,  with  whitish  teeth  which  are  semi- 
orbirular,  obtuse,  sprcading-recurved.  Baker  pluet-s 
Jf.  com  pactum  next  to  Jf.  eommutatum,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  thut  the  original  description  says  the  Ms.  are  obo- 
vate.  Baker  adds  that  this  Jf.  compactum  is  the  .»/. 
nralfctitm  of  some  authors  in  part.  The  plant  in  tio- 
trade  as  Jf.  compactum  may  be  a  variety  of  some  common 
species,  since  Van  Tubergen  says  the  rls.  are  pale  blue. 

it.  A  cnaH,  little  known  botanlcally.  Is  said  to  be  extra  good. 
In  the  invle,  M.  Atlantii-um  is  given  as  a  synonym  Baker  said 
he  could  not  distinguish  M  Atlantieum  from  M,  neglertaui.- 
Jf.  AMntieum.  Consult  the  preceding  entry.  M.  Argai-  Jf. 
azureum.  Hort..  is  said  by  Van  Tubrrgen  lo  be  I  hp  same  as 
Hyacinthns  aznrcus.  which  in  turn  is  referred  to  H.  clllatiis  by 
Index  Kewensis.  lin  38  71.1  Van  Tubergen  also  advertises 
var.  amiihilsdU  (M.  Freynianum).— Jf.  Holclayi  U  offered  by 
Van  Tuls*rgeti.  ^ 

JIDSENIUM  fa  name  for  fennel,  another  plant  of  this 
family),  t'mbtlllfcra.  Three  species  of  resinous  per- 
ennial herbs  in  middle  and  western  North  America, 
atemless  or  branching,  decumbent  or  ascending.  2-12  in. 
high.  Lvs.  pinnately  decompound:  rls.  yellow  or  white. 
In  compound  umbels:  fr.  ovate  or  ovate-oblong;  ribs."), 
filiform,  slightly  prominent,  with  2  or  3  oil  tubes  in  the 
Intervals.  Coulter  and  Hose.  Revision  of  North  Ameri- 
can l  iubelllferaj,  lb*tt. 

trachYip*rmum,  Nntt.  |  Jf.  divnricUum,  var.  Bookcri. 
Torr.  &  liray).  Decumbent  :  lvs..  except  the  radical, 
opposite,  biplnnatifld:  fls.  yellow:  fr.  scabious.  Spring. 
Su-kiitchewan  to  the  Cpper  Missouri,  the  Platte,  and 
8.  W.  Montana.-  Procurable  from  dealers  In  western 


MUSHROOM.  While  the  word  M  ushroom  |a  now 
often  used  as  a  general  term  for  a  large  number  of  the 
higher  fungi,  chiefly  those  Is-longing  to  the  Agaririni, 
it  is  by  some  limited  to  the  common  edible  species  in 
cultivation  and  which   also  grows  spontaneously  in 


Muican  botryoidaa  ( X 


lawns,  pastures,  etc.  By  others  the  word  is  employed 
for  all  edible  species,  while  toadstool  is  employed  to 
designate  poisonous  species;  such  persons  usually 
make  an  Incorrect  application  of  these  terms  to  many 
of  the  plants.    The  word  is  probably  derived  from  the 
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French  word  "inousscron, "and  in  sometimes  pronounced 
"  iini-liri'im-,"  or  "munlicruoni"  by  English-speaking 
people  in  America.  MushpHim  and  loadstisil  an-  some- 
times u»ed  as  synonymous  terms,  especially  In  speak- 
ing of  the  group  «*  a  whole.  It  is  iliflicult,  therefore,  to 
give  cither  a  satisfactory  definition  of  the  wonl  Mush- 
room, i.p  satisfactorily  to  limit  the  range  of  forms  for 
which  the  name  may  Im-  used.    In  a  horticultural  sense 


1440.  The  gardener's  Mushroom.  Acaricua  campcstcia  (XI 

It  Is  applied  to  Agntirnt  eampmtria  (Fig.  14401  in  cul- 
tivation, and  since  that  i»  the  plant  with  which  we  arc 
first  Interested  here,  we  may  proceed  at  onre  to  a  de- 
scription of  its  form,  structure,  development,  etc.,  and 
follow  with  briefer  descriptions  and  comparisons  of  a 
few  of  the  many  species  belonging  to  this  largo  group. 

Form  and  Structure  of  At/arietta  camptMtri.o.—The 
form  of  the  common  Mushroom  is  more  or  less  um- 
brella-sha]ieil,  and  is  well  represented  in  Fig.  1441. 
The  prominent  purls  of  the  plant  are  the  stem,  with  its 
ring  (it);  and  the  cap,  with  the  gilN  on  the  underside.  The 
cap,  or  piletis,  as  it  is  technically  called,  is  the  upper 
expanded  part,  and  varies  from  2  to  4  or  S  Inches  in 
diameter.  It  is  usually  white  in  color,  but  forms  occur 
tMith  in  the  m  id  ami  in  cultivation  in  which  the  upper 
surface  is  more  or  less  brownish,  especially  as  the  plants 

h<  me  old.    The  surface  is  usually  smooth,  though  It 

often  presents  a  silky  texture  from  the  numerous  mi- 
nute fungous  threads  or  mycelium,  the  structural  ele- 
ment of  the  entire  plant.  While  the  surface  is  smooth 
in  a  majority  of  specimens,  many  forms  are  more  or 
less  scaly,  due  to  the  fracture  of  the  surface  ami  sepa- 

ration  of  the  numerous  small  areas,  psj  ially  in  the 

specimens  with  brownish  caps.  The  "  flesh  "  or  "meat  " 
of  the  cap  Is  white.  The  stem,  or  stipe,  is  usually  cyl- 
indrical, 1-3  In.  long  by  %-%  in.  in  diameter,  whitish 
in  color,  and  nearly  or  quite  hi. lid.  The  "  ring,"  or  annu- 
lus,  forms  a  collar  joined  around  the  sti'm  near  the  top. 
It  is  very  delicate,  easily  rubbed  off,  and  sometimes 
not  present  because  the  veil  from  which  it  Is  formed  is 
torn  in  fragments  as  the  cap  opens  out.  The  gills,  or 
lamella',  on  the  under  side  of  the  cap  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  allowing  relationship,  and  also  probably  in 
reproduction  in  the  ease  of  plants  propagated  under 
natural  conditions,  since  they  form  the  fruiting  surface 
of  the  Mushroom.  The  gills  are  in  the  form  of  narrow, 
thin  plates,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  knife-blade,  at- 
tached by  one  edge  to  the  under  side  of  the  cap  and 
radiating  from  a  [mint  near  the  stem  out  to  the  margin 
of  the  cap.  The  longest  gills  extend  for  this  distance 
and  mark  off  triangular  areas  which  are  filled  with  suc- 
cessively shorter  gills,  all  reaching  the  margin  of  the 
cap.  so  that  the  entire  under  surface  of  the  cap  is  well 
covered  with  them.  The  surface  of  the  gills  la  the 
fruiting  surface  of  the  plant,  and  this  economy  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  gills  provides  for  a  very  large  fruit- 
ing area.  The  color  of  the  gills  when  the  plant  Is  very 
young  Is  white.   They  soon,  however,  become  pink  in 


color,  and  as  the  plant  ages  become  purple-hrown  or 
blackish  in  color,  due  to  the  immense  number  of  sporvs 
burnt  on  the  surface.  One  ran  gain  a  good  idea  of  the 
number  of  spores  borne  on  a  single  plant  by  cutting  a 
rap  from  a  Mushroom,  just  at  maturity,  and  placing  it. 
tills  downward,  on  a  piece  of  white  paper  for  a  few 
hours.  The  spores  fall  from  the  gills  and  pile  up  in 
ridges,  giving  an  exact  print  of  the  spaces  between  the 
gills. 

The  parts  of  the  plants  enumerated  at-.\ . 
are  easily  seen.  Other  important  structural 
characters  are  seen  with  the  aid  cf  the  mi- 
croscope. A  thin  section  across  the  gills 
when  seen  with  the  microscope  shows  the 
structure  as  seen  in  Fig.  1442.  The  middle 
part  of  the  gill  is  the  trama.  On  either  aide 
of  the  trama  is  the  iNdAymraiiiM,  composed 
of  I. ranches  from  the  trama  and  forming 
short  cells.  The  cells  of  the  subhymenium  in 
turn  give  rise  to  the  batidia  ( haaidiutn ),  elub 
shaped  bodies,  which  form  a  palisade  layer  of 
cells  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  gill.  Tbi« 
palisade  layer  of  the  basidia  forms  the  fruit 
iiig  surface,  or  ht/mmium. 

At  the  end  of  each   basidium  are  either  ". 
or  4  slender,  pointed  processes,  the  * 
Mstfd  I  sing,  sierigmal.  These  bear  each  a  all  - 
gle  spore,  the  batidiorport.   The  usual  nun 
ber  of  aterigmata  on  the  basidium  in  tl  e 
Agaririni  Is  4;  but  in  Agorirut  rampestrtt 
•  he  numlier  seems  to  vary  from  2  to  4.  In 
plants  grown  in  a  Mushroom  honse.  2  have 
been  found,  while  plants  from  the  field  show  4 
p.  Whether  the  l>uml>er  2  for  cultivated  forms 

Is  constant,  or  4  for  the  field  forms,  has  not 
Ih-cii  determined. 

I>rv>  lopmtnt  of  Agnrirut  ramptttrit.—  The  spor.  -  ■  < 
the  Mushroom  in  the  field  probably  often  germinate  acd 
produce  new  mycelium  or  "spawn,"  though  this  Is  not 
necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the  plant  from  one  year 
to  another,  since  the  spawn  can  live  through  the  winter 
in  the  soil,  and  the  following  year  then  spreads.  In 
ordinary  Mushroom  culture,  however,  the  spores  prob- 
ably play  little  part  in  the  propagation  of  the  plant,  since 
this  is  accomplished  by  the  growth  and  propagation  of 
spawn.  If  the  soil  where  plants  are  growing  is  carefully 
■lug  away  there  will  be  seen  slender  and  irregular  whit- 
ish cords  coursing  through  it.  and  some  of  them  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  stem.  These  whitish  cords  are  what 
the  horticulturist  calls  "spawn."  They  are  cords  of  ay 
mNms,  and  are  composed  of  numerous  very  slender  and 
delicate  whitish  threads.  This  is  the  vegetative  portion 
of  the  Mushroom.    If  the  soil  at  the  base  of  a  tuft  ef 


1441.   Cultivated  Mushroom.  Aemricus  campestrls. 

(XS.) 

voting  plants  In  a  Mushroom  bed  be  washed  away,  a 
large  number  of  these  cords  will  lie  exposed.  This  l« 
the  pari  of  the  plant  which  grows  and  spreads  throueh 
the  soil,  absorbing  solutions  of  the  organic  matter  in  th« 
soil  for  food. 

nation  Stnnr.  —After  an  abundance  of  the  mycelium. 
•  >r  spawn,  is  formed  there  appear  here  and  there  on  the 
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cords  small  rounded  bodies  formed  hy  tlio  upward 
icrnwth  of  the  threads  of  mycelium.  Tittle  increase  in 
«ixu  and  grow  toward  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Kac„ 
■>iic  la  the  young  stage,  or  button,  of  the  Mushroom.  As 
it  enlarged,  the  upper  end  appears  as  a  round  body  on  a 
*hort  stalk,  thus  outlining  in  the  embryonic  stage  the 
different  part*  of  the  mature  plant.  The  gills  are  form- 
al if  on  the  under  sido  of  the  cap.  They  are  at  this  time 
••.ivered.  They  appear  on  the  under  Midi-  of  the  minute 
constriction  at  the  junction  of  the  cap  and  Klein.  At 
thin  stage  they  are  covered  by  a  loose  growth  of  mycel- 
ium extending  from  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  to  the 
margin  of  the  cap.  Thin  forms  the  veil.  The  gills  are 
formed  by  mycelium  growing  downward  on  the  under 
side  of  the  cap  in  radiating  rows,  thus  forming  the  la- 
mella*. The  plant  now  continues  to  enlarge  and  the 
cap  expands.  Just  about  maturity  the  veil  ceases  to 
xrow  and  the  expanding  cap  thus  stretches  it  until  Anally 
the  veil  is  ruptured,  usually  next  the  margin  of  the  cap, 
and  then  It  hangs  as  a  collar  or  ring  on  the  stem  (seen 
at  n.  Fig.  1441  r. 

fruition  of  Agarir.ut  camjxttri*  in  Clnstifiealinn.— 
One  of  the  large  subdivisions  of  the  higher  fungi  is 
made  up  of  the  Mushrooms,  toadstools,  puff-balls,  etc. 
All  of  these  are  characterised  by  a  more  or  less  well- 
developed  fruiting  surface,  or  hymenium.  The  struc- 
tural element  of  the  hymenium  is  the  basidinm,  and  in 
the  large  number  of  the  species  the  form  of  the  basidium 
does  not  vary  to  any  great  extent  from  that  of  the  com- 
mon Mushroom.  The  basidium,  then.  Is  the  character- 
istic fruit  structure  of  this  large  subdivision  of  the 
fungi.  For  this  reason,  the  plants  included  in  this  sub- 
division are  termed  the  Bnxidiomycttt*.  The  basidio- 
myeetes,  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  earlier  students  of 
the  fungi,  were  divided  into  two  orders,  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  fruiting  surface  at  the  muturity  of 
the  plant,  namely  the  Ilymewfmyertr*  and  the  Oatlrr- 
•»ntfrrtf».  In  the  former,  the  fruiting  surface  is  either 
exposed  from  the  beginning,  or  if  covered  at  first,  is  at 
last  exposed  before  the  maturity  of  the  spores,  just  as 
the  hymenium  of  AgarieuM  campentrin ,  at  first  covered 
by  the  veil,  is  exposed  before  the  maturity  of  the  spores 
by  the  rupture  of  the  veil.  The  Mushrooms,  toad»tool*. 
etc.,  belong,  therefore,  to  the  Hyinenotiiycetc*.  In  the 
<  !asteromycetcs,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spores  are  ma- 
tured before  the  hymenium  is  exposed,  n*  in  the  puff 
ball,  earth  star,  etc.,  which  open  after  the  spores  are 
ripe. 

A'dnsiliVs  of  th*  IJtftnenomyeeleM.  —  The  usage  of  the 
"urlier  botanists  In  the  arrangement  of  families  will 
be  followed  here,  since  there  is  not  an  opportunity  to 
properly  set  forth  tho  principles  or  classification  adopted 
by  some  recent  systematic  works.  The  arrangement 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  fruiting  surface  or 
hymenium. 

A    Fruiting  surface  nneven ;  I.  e.,  In  the  form  of  plates, 
tube*  or  spinous  pna-esse*. 
I.  Agarieacea?,  fruiting  surface  in  the  form  of  plates 
or  gills, 

•.  I'oKporaeev,  fruiting  surface  in  the  form  of  pure* 
or  tubes. 

t.  Il\dnacca>,  fruiting  surface  in  the  form  of  spinous 
or  tubercular  processes. 
A  A.  Fruiting  surface  even;  i.  e..  not  as  in  A.  except  in 
the  case  of  plants  or  a  gelatinous  texture. 

I.  <  Uvariacea>,  plants  more  or  less  erect,  standing 
out  from  tho  substratum,  and  covered  on  all  sides 
by  the  hynieuiuni. 

5.  Tbclephoraceai,  plants  either  erect  or  diffused  over 
the  surface  of  the  substratum,  one  .side  only  ( in 
the  case  of  erect  pliints  usually  the  under  side) 
covered  with  the  hymenium. 

1.  Tremellinew,  plants  of  a  gelatinous  texture,  vari- 
ous in  form. 

Aoahic*«'E*.  — The  common  Mushroom,  Agnrint* 
compettri*,  1m  long's  to  this  family.  The  family  Agari- 
cs-ens is  made  up  of  what  are  now  |H.pulnr]y  termed 
n7"nc».  Very  many  of  the  species  were  once  placed 
in  the  genus  Agaricus.  The  genus  became  hi>  large  that 
it  was  subdivided  into  a  large  number  of  subgenera, 
many  of  which  have  recently  been  r»i*ed  to  the  rank  of 
g -tiera.  In  thus  subdividing  the  old  genus  Agnriciis 
into  a  number  of  genera  there  has  been  u  lack  of  uni- 
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formity  on  the  part  of  systematists  in  the  choice  of  a 
generic  name  for  the  common  Mushroom.  Saccardo 
retained  the  genus  Agaricus  for  the  common  Mushroom 
and  its  near  allies,  although  discarding  the  subgenus 
Fsatliota.  Some  have  employed  the  genus  Agaricus, 
some  Fsalliota,  others  I'rotella,  and  still  others  pro|ius« 
to  restore  tho  antiquated  genus  Fungus,  and  call  our 
plant  Fungnt  e„mpe»tri».    This  is  not  the  place  for  a 


1441.  Section  of  a  Kill  of  Agaricus  camp* stria,  enlarged. 

IV.,  trams.  Iijnirniutn:  b„  basidinm;  «/..  strrigma ; 

tp.,  spore. 

discussion  of  the  merits  of  any  of  these  names,  but  it 
seems  better  In  the  present  Instance,  at  least,  to  use  the 
generic  name  Agaricus  with  tho  limits  of  I'salliota 

Fries. 

Oilier  Sperie*  nt  the  Gnat*  A garie us.  —  There  an*  a 
numlier  of  other  species  of  the  genus,  as  thus  limited, 
which,  because  of  their  sixe  and  esculent  qualities,  ara 
worthy  of  mention. 

Agarirn*  arrentit,  the  Horse  Mushroom,  grows  in 
grassy  fields  and  pastures  during  the  autumn.  It  is  a 
larger  plant  than  the  common  Mushroom,  has  a  thicker 
cap,  longer  stem,  and  the  veil  is  double,  the  lower  or 
outer  portion  splitting  radially  Into  a  star-shaped  fashion 
and  remaining  attached  to  tho  inner  portion.  Agarieu* 
tih'ieolu*,  the  wood-inhabiting  Mushroom,  grows  in 
woods.  The  whole  plant  is  whitish, but  tinged  more  or  less 
with  yellow,  the  cap  is  smooth,  and  the  long  stem  has  an 
abrupt  and  broad  bulb.  The  veil  is  thin,  membranaceous, 
but  in  some  specimens  shows  a  tendency  to  be  double, 
ns  in  Agnriru*  arvmxia,  Agnrieut  ViWmom  grows 
along  the  streets  of  cities  in  the  hard  ground  between 
the  siflewalk  and  curbing,  and  similar  places.  It  is  en- 
tirely while,  the  cap  thick  and  firm,  the  stem  short,  ami 
with  a  short,  thick,  double  annul  us.  Agnriru*  faUir>v 
(A.  nultrufeneeti*,  l'eck)  bus  a  light  reddish  brown  cap, 
a  long  stem  somewhat  enlarged  below,  and  a  ring  which 
has  soft  scales  on  the  under  side  formed,  much  a»  in  A  . 
nhi,ohm,  from  the  cracking  or  splitting  of  the  outer 
layer.  The  plant  has  the  ta-stc  and  odor  of  almonds.  It 
grows  in  greenhouses.  It  sometimes  grows  in  compost 
heaps.  It  often  forms  large  clusters  of  tunny  tndlvidlinN. 
It  has  been  successfully  cultivated,  Agnrieut  si/io.'i- 
rmt  grows  in  woods  during  late  spring  nnd  summer.  It 
Is  a  large  plant,  usually  about  the  size  of  the  Ib-r-e 
Mushroom,  but  thinner,  mid  with  numerous  minute 
dark  scales  on  the  surface  of  the  cap,  which  form  a  solid 
patch  of  dark  color  nt  the  center.  In  age.  the  cap  is  mo. « 
or  less  Hat,  and  it  has  been  called  the  tlat-cap  Mush- 
room i  .1 .  plnrnmiirr*).  The  stem  is  long,  enlarged  below, 
and  the  ring  is  double,  exactly  as  in  the  Horse  Mush- 
room. Agiiri'n*  rnmtnfur,  a  small  species,  rather  rare, 
but  with  a  wide  distribution,  is  regarded  with  suspicion 
by  some. 

Copnisrs.  —  In  tho  genus  fopriniiK,  .1  of  the  edihln 
speeies  are  quite  eouimon.  The  spores  are  black  and 
the  gills  and  more  or  less  .»f  the  capdissolve  at  maturity 
into  a  black  Uuld. 
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Coprinus  eomattt*,  the  Shaggy-mane  Mn«hr<Kini,  <>r 
Hnrse-Tail,  occurs  in  richly  manured  lawns  or  park*  in 
curly  spring  or  late  autumn.  It  is  white  in  color,  wiili 
n  cylindrical  cap  It— 4  In.  long  and  1-2  In.  in  diameter. 
Tat  cap  Ik  very  shaggy,  the  scales  often  being  black  in 
rotor,  while  the  gills  are  at  flrat  salmon  color.  The  ring 
on  CllC  stem  is  free  and  movable.  It  is  one  of  the  be*t 
of  the  edible  Mushrooms. 

Coprinus  atramtntarius,  the  Ink-cnp,  grows  in  similar 
place*.  The  cup  Is  oval,  from  1-3  in.  long  and  nearly  us 
wide.  It  is  nearly  smooth,  and  grayish  in  color.  Tin 
ring  la  Axed  and  not  at  all  prominent;  best  seen  just  as 
the  margin  of  the  cap  is  parting  from  the  stem. 

Coprinus  micamm,  the  glistening  Coprinus,  grows 
about  old  stumps  and  from  old  roots  or  other  buried  and 
rotten  wood.  It  is  ainuller  than  the  two  species  enumer- 
ated above,  and  tan  in  color,  the  cap  when  fresh  being 
rovered  with  thin,  loose,  flaky  scales  which  glisten  In 
the  sunlight  like  mica  particles,  but  they  are  easily 
rubtted  off  or  washed  off  by  rains. 

Lefiota.—  Of  the  white-spored  atrarics  the  genu* 
l.cpiota.  with  an  annulus  on  the  Hteiu  and  the  Kills  usu- 
ally free  from  the 
stem,  contains  sev- 
eral edible  specie*. 
Lrpioln  protera,  the 
I'arasol  Mushroom, 
growl  in  pastures, 
lawns, and  sometimes 
in  gardens.  Ijrpiotn 
HHrfafi  the  smooth 
Ijepiota,  growa  In 
similar  places  and 
la  entirely  white. 

Amanita  .  —  The 
genua  Amanita  is 
closely  related  to  Lc- 
plota,  and  contain*. 
Iiesides  several  edible 
species,  a  number  of 
poisonous  ones,  a  few 
of  which  are  the  most 
deadly  of  all  the 
Mushroom*.  Amanita 
possesses  the  charac- 
ters of  Lepiota,  with 
the  additional  charac- 
ter of  »  volva,  or 
prominent  universal 
veil,  forming  an  outer 
layer  of  greater  or 
le*ser  thickness  mid 
composition,  which  is 
ruptured  as  the  cap 
expands  ami  the  stem 
elongates.  In  Lepio- 
ta the  universal  veil 
is  not  prominent,  atid 

it  is  further  closely 
united  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  cap.  The 
volva  in  Amanita  is 
often  left  as  a  prominent  cup-like  structure  at  the  base 
of  the  stem  (see  Fig.  I  »  i:t  I .  and  because  it  is  present  in 
some  of  the  poisonous  species  is  known  popularly  a's 
the  "poison  cup,"  "death  cup,"  etc.  It  is  present,  how  ■ 
ever,  in  sonic  of  the  edible  species. 

Amanita  phaltniiir*,  the  deadly  Amanita  (Fig.  1443), 
|«  one  of  the  most  fatal  species.  It  is  4  to  (>  in.  Inch, 
and  the  cap  is  2  to  4  in.  in  diameter.  The  enp  is  dark 
gray  or  umber,  or  whitish  with  ft  yellowish  tinge,  or 
quite  yellow,  or  in  some  forms,  especially  Knropean 
ones,  the  cap  Is  green.  In  other  cases  the  whole  plant 
may  be  entirely  white.  The  volva  in  typical  form*  splits 
at  the  apex  as  the  young  plant  is  expanding,  and  Is  left 
as  a  cup  with  prominent  lobes,  as  shown  in  Fig.l44.'t.  In 
other  cases  the  volva  is  ruptured  irregularly,  so  that 
|Hirtions  of  the  universal  veil  are  left  on  the  surface  of 
the  cap.  In  Mi  II  other  cases  the  volva  splits  In  a  cir- 
eumseissile  fashion,  that  i*,  circularly  or  transversely 
about  the  middle,  the  lower  half  remaining  attached  to 
the  surface  of  the  bulb  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  while 
the  upper  half  remains  loosely  attached  to  the  upper 


1443.  The  deadly  Amanita. 
Amanita  phalloide*. 


surface  of  the  cap,  and  Is  torn  apart  into  scale*  as  the 
cup  expands.  In  these  forms  the  volva  form*  a  narrow 
rim  or  margin  on  the  outer  angle  of  the  bulb,  so  that  the 
latter  appears  saucer-shaped.  The  cap  is  rather  slimy 
when  moist.  These  great  variations  in  this  very  poi- 
sonous species  should  make  the  novice  very  cautious 
regarding  the  species  of  Amanita,  or  indeed  any  species 
of  Mushroom  with  which  he  is  not  quite  familiar. 
This  species  of  Amanita  usually  occurs  in  woods  or 
groves  or  in  the  margin*  of  woods,  while  the  Aganenm 
ramprstris  or  the  Ltpioia  naurina  occur  usually  in 
open  grassy  places.  Hut  these  differences  of  habitat 
cannot  be  relied  on  altogether,  for  the  deadly  Amanita, 
especially  the  white  form,  has  been  found  in  lawns  far 
from  woods,  and  in  such  cases  might  be  mistaken  for 
the  smooth  l^epiota,  since  this  is  white  in  color.  The 
deadly  Amanita  is  usually  deeply  seated  in  the  ground, 
so  that  the  stem  might  Is-  broken  in  gathering  it  when 
the  volva  would  be  left  in  the  ground,  and  it  might  eas- 
ily be  mistaken  for  some  species  of  Lepiota. 

I  ma  ii  i t<  i  lit  I'M,  the  Destroying  Angel,  Is  by  some  re- 
garded as  only  a  white  variety  of  A.  pkalUndt*.  The 
entire  plant  is  white,  the  volva  splita  at  the  apex,  and 
thu*  a  prominent  free  limb  of  alsiut  three  lobe*  remain* 
at  the  base  of  the  stem.  The  free  limb  remains  more  or 
less  closely  applied  to  the  stem.  The  annulu*  is  broad 
and  entire,  and  hangs  down  as  a  broad  collar  from  the 
Upper  part  of  the  stem. 

Amanita  rlrosa  Is  very  near  A.  rerun.  It  Is  distin- 
guished only  by  the  tom  veil,  portions  of  which  remain 
clinging  to  the  margin  of  the  cap,  and  by  the  scaly  char- 
acter of  the  stem,  characters  which  show  every  grud* 
tion  Into  A.  rtrua.   Both  are  deadly  poisonous. 

A  mnnita  muscaria,  the  Fly  Agaric,  is  also  a  poisonou* 
species,  though  not  so  dangerous  as  those  named  aUivc. 
since  the  poisonous  effect  can  be  counteracted  if  treat- 
ment is  promptly  employed.  The  volva  splits  tran»- 
versely  Into  several  concentric.  Interrupted  rings  which 
per*i*t  as  scaly  rings  on  the  upper  part  of  the  bulb  on 
the  base  of  the  stem,  and  as  scattered  scales  on  the  m  - 
face  of  the  cap.  The  cap  is  yellowish  or  orange-yellow  . 
sometimes  nil  in  color,  and  in  age  sometimes  fades  out 
so  that  white  forms  appear.  The  gills  are  usually  white, 
as  are  also  the  ring  and  the  stem,  ^aimilii  t'rostia na 
is  a  closelv  related  species  with  the  same  color  on  the 
cap.  but  with  yellowish  gill*  and  veil,  though  variation* 
in  the  color  are  shown  in  different  plants  when  the  cap 
only  may  be  yellow.  The  scales  are  usually  yellow,  bnt 
may  also  be  while. 

Of  the  edible  species  may  lie  mentioned  .laoailii 
Cirsarta,  tin  "  Royal  Agaric " or  "(Vsar's  Agaric."  Thr 
cap  Is  bright  orange  or  yellow,  with  prominent  stria?  or 
furrows  on  the  margin.  The  gills  are  orange,  though 
the  spores  are  white.  The  veil  and  stem  are  often  y<  I 
low,  especially  In  the  larger  specimens.  The  volva  split* 
at  the  apex  and  is  left  at  the  base  of  the  stem  as  a  cup 
with  a  prominent  free  limb,  which  usually  fit*  closely  li- 
the stem.  The  volva  i»  white,  and  rarely  are  portion*  of 
it  left  on  the  surface  Of  the  cap.  It  is  a  very  beautiful 
species,  occurring  during  late  summer  and  autumn  in 
woods,  and  is  more  common  in  the  southern  states  than 
north. 

.tinrinirn  nihntrrnx.  another  edible  species,  ha*  a 
volva  which  is  more  or  less  friable,  that  Is,  it  crumb'-  - 
more  or  less  into  loose  particles  which  easily  wash  off 
from  the  cap  as  well  as  from  the  base  of  the  stem.  The 
entire  plant  has  a  dull  reddish  tinge,  and  when  bruised 
or  cut  quickly  change*  to  a  deeper  reddish  color  due  to 
a  reddish  juice  in  the  plant.  Small  forms  of  the  species, 
do  uot  show  the  color  so  well. 

A  manita  solitaria,  the  Solitary  Amanita,  is  one  of  the 
largest  species  of  the  genus.  It  is  almost  purcwluti 
the  surface  of  the  cap  often  being  grayish,  and  aotOH 
times  with  tints  of  brown  in  the  scales,  especially  in  • . I ■  1 
plauts.  It  grow*  in  rather  open  woods  or  by  WtafiMn 
In  woods.  The  volva  is  entirely  broken  up  Into  mealy 
particle*  which  easily  rub  off.  or  there  are  conic  scale*, 
especially  toward  the  center  of  the  cap.  The  veil  is  very 
delicate  and  easily  torn  Into  shred*,  which  disappear 
soon.  The  stem  has  a  large  bulb,  which  tapers  Into  a 
long,  root-like  process  in  the  soil.  The  plant  is  said  h\ 
some  to  lie  edible.  .Imrinifa  stntbiliformis  is  a  closely 
relsted  species,  If  it  is  not  identical  with  it,  aud  i*  Mid 
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by  K»m«  to  be  poisonous,  no  that  caution  should  be  em- 
ployed in  eating  plant*  of  this  form  unless  oue  1*  cer- 
tain of  tho  species  anil  of  its  edible  qualities.  A.  utro- 
bitiformi*  Is  rarely  found  In  this  country,  and  judging 
from  the  characters  of  certain  plants  ttrlbuted  to  it, 
there  ia  a  strong  suspicion  that  it  is  only  a  form  of  .1 . 
tdlitaria  vrlth  large  scales. 

Other  native  Mushroom*  of  economic  importance  may 
be  mentioned: 

Armillaria  mtllto,  the  Honey-colored  Agaric, occurs  in 
late  summer  and  during  the  autumn  nlxiut  old  stumps, 
and  from  roots.  The  plants  are  clustered,  the  cap  Is  more 
or  leas  covered  with  pointed  blackish  erect  scales,  the 
gills  are  attached  to  the  stem,  and  au  annulus  is  present. 
The  plant  Is  also  a  parasite,  especially  on  the  roots  of 
coniferous  trees,  in  some  instances  klliiog  the  trees.  It 
develops  under  the  bark  long  black  cords  of  mycelium. 
The  plant  is  edible. 

Pleumtus  contains  several  edible  species:  the  oyster 
agaric,  P.  o$trtatu»  ;  the  elm  Pleurotus,  P.  nlmnritm ; 
and  the  sapid  Pleurotus,  P.  tapidnt,  all  growing  on  tree 
trunks,  stumps,  etc..  especially  abundant  in  the  autumn. 

Trieholoma  prrtomilnm,  "blewits,"  I*  regarded  as  an 
excellent  edible  species.  It  grows  on  the  ground  in  wood*. 
When  young,  the  entire  plant  is  of  a  pale  lilac  or  violet 
color,  the  color  fading  out  in  age.  The  spores  are  of  a 
light  ochre  color. 

CanlknrrllH*  cibnriH*  Is  the  well  known  chanterelle. 
It  is  yellowish  In  color,  grows  In  woods  on  the  ground, 
is  somewhat  irregular  top-shaped,  and  tho  gills  »re  mere 
folds,  which  run  irregularly  from  the  stem  to  the  margin 
of  the  cap,  and  art)  much  branched.  It  Is  one  of  the  best 
edible  species. 

Mamtmiui  ormdt*,  the  well  known  Fairy  Ring,  or 
champignon,  grows  in  lawns  and  past  nr.-..  It  is  white, 
with  a  cream-colored  cap.  It  often  grows  in  the  form  of 
rings  on  the  ground,  though  not  always. 

The  genu*  lawtariu*  contains  a  Urge  number  of  species. 
The  plants  are  more  or  less  fleshy  and  are  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  a  milky  juice  contained  in  a  system  of 
tubes  throughout  the  plant.  This  juice  exudes  in  drops 
when  the  plant  is  bruised  or  cut.  In  the  larger  number 
of  species  the  juice  is  white  in  color,  in  some  It  changes 
on  exposure  to  the  air  to  various  shades  of  vellow,  while 
in  others  the  milk  is  orange,  blue,  etc.,  from  the  first. 
falttarint  drliriotu*  Is  one  of  the  best  of  the  edible  spe- 
cies, as  its  mime  indicates.  The  milk  is  orange  in  color. 
The  plant  is  dull  orange  in  color  and  marked  on  the  cap 
with  concentric  tones  of  darker  color.  In  ago  bruises 
of  the  plant  become  more  or  lex"  tinged  with  green. 
I^trlnrin*  roltmuM  is  dull  orange  In  color,  the  color 
being  uniform,  the  flesh  quite  firm,  and  the  milk  white, 
sweet  anil  v«-rv  abun.lHiil,  quickly  exuding  in  large  drop* 
or  running  from  cut  or  cracked  portions.  Istetariu* 
e-rrvtji*  is  closely  related  hut  darker  in  color,  some 
times  dark  brown,  the  gills  also  being  dark  ochre-brown 
In  color.  Both  species  are  excellent,  ami  grow  in  the 
woods  during  summer  and  autumn.  l*irt,irin»  pxptrn- 
tut  is  entirely  white,  with  close  and  narrow  while  gill*, 
and  abundant  milk  which  is  very  hot  or  peppery  to  the 
ta*te.  It  Is  said  to  be  edible,  but  should  not  he  con- 
fused with  certain  *pec|e«  having  jM-ppery  milk,  which 
are  reputed  to  be  p»i*onou«.  Istrtiirin*  rrnimun  is 
another  white  species  with  white  and  very  hot  milk, 
which  is  suspected,  btrtnriun  Indigo  is  of  an  indigo- 
blue  color,  with  faint  cones  of  a  darker  color  on  the  cap, 
nnd  with  a  dark  indigo-bluc  juice. 

The  genus  Kussulu  is  closely  related  to  Lactarlu*.  but 
lacks  the  milky  juice.  In  this  genus  occur  many  of  the 
brilliant-colored  agaric*.  Tin-  entire  plant  is  more  or 
less  brittle  and  easily  breaks,  the  gills  of  many  species 
crumbling  ea*ily  when  rubtted.  Itntniila  Irpidu,  with 
reddish  cap  nnd  stem,  white  gills  with  the  red  color  from 
the  cap  extending  n  short  distance  on  the  ends  of  the 
gills,  taste  mild,  is  an  edible  specie*.  Another  edible 
species,  IfiinKMla  alntorra,  ha*  a  reddish  or  purple  cap. 
but  the  gill*  and  spores  are  ochraceous  in  color.  The 
taste  Is  mild.  U»»»«}n  tmitirn  Is  a  poisonous  specie*. 
The  cap  is  rose-color  or  red,  the  cuticle  ea«ily  peel*  off 
from  the  cap.  the  margin  of  the  cap  i*  deeply  furrowed 
and  warty  along  the  ridge*,  the  *tem  is  white  or  reddish 
and  the  taste  of  the  plant  is  peppery. 

Of  the  tube-ttt-aring  Fungi  I  Pulypantertr  I  the  genu* 


Boltlvt  contains  a  number  of  edible  as  well  as  poison 
ous  species.  In  shape  the  plants  are  like  the  Mushroom, 
but  they  have  a  porous  surface  Instead  of  gills  on  the 
under  side  of  the  cap.  HoMut  tduli»  has  a  yellowish 
or  dull  brownish  cap,  pores  white  and  closed  at  first, 
but  yellowish  or  greenish  yellow  in  age."  UoUtut  fellrut 
(poisonous)  is  of  about  the  same  site  and  resembles  the 
edible  species  closely,  but  the  tube  surface  is  pink  or 
flesh-color,  and  the  taste  is  bitter.  In  the  genus  P»lu- 
potu*  most  of  the  species  grow  on  wood,  trees,  stumps, 
logs,  branches,  roots,  etc.  The  sulfur  polyporus,  P. 
pkureut,  forms  clusters  of  sulfur-vellow  bracket -like 
cap*,  on  various  broad-leaved  trees  or  stumps.  /1o>- 
poru*  ftondoius  grows  from  roots  at  the  base  of  dead 
oak  stumps,  forming  large  Irregularly  branched  leafy 
masses  with  gray  caps  and  whitish  stems  and  pore  sur- 
face.    Both  of  these  are  edible. 

In  the  spine-bearing  Fungi  ( Uydnneta)  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  cap  presents  numerous  spine  like  procc**e *, 
IIil'l Hum  rtpund him,  in  shape  like  a  Mushroom,  with  the 
cap  more  or  less  irregular,  and  of  a  buff  or  cream  color, 
is  an  excellent  edible  specie*.  The  Coral  Hyduum.  tho 
Bear's  Head,  the  Medusa's  Head,  and  Uud'num  mnn- 
rrum,  all  growing  on  trees,  all  white  in  color,  and 
branched,  or  forming  large  masses  from  which  long 
spine*  dangle,  are  all  edible. 

The  Club  Fungi  ( CluvarMcrtt  )  are  all  sulci  to  be  edible. 
The  Horn  of  Plenty,  CratrrrllHx  evruueapioidr*.  funin  I- 
shape.) ,  and  smoky  in  color,  with  a  smooth  under  sur- 
face, belongs  to  the  Thrlrphommr,  and  is  edible. 

Among  the  Puff-bnlls  <  l.yrnptrdaeeat  )  all  the  specie" 
when  young  and  white  inside  are  edible,  that  is,  thev  are 
not  poisonous.  Some  arc  better  to  the  taste  than  other-. 
The  two  best  one*  are  the  (liaut  Puff  bid  I,  Lgroptrdou 
guj.inlriim  and  the  Lyritptrrton  eyafkitorme.  Both  of 
these  grow  in  lawns  or  fields,  the  former  grows  some- 
time* to  a  large  size,  several  feet  in  diameter;  while  the 
latter  i*  4  to  li  Inches  in  diameter. 

He*ides  the  Mushroom*  proper  which  belong  to  the 
Bnxidiomycotii*,  certain  of  the  large  Ascomycete*  are 
edible  and  are  usually  included  in  treatises  on  Mush- 
rooms. In  the  Ascoeomyccte*  the  «(muv*  are  home  on 
the  inside  of  a  club-shaped  body  called  the  <i*rns,  ami 
this  Is  the  chief  point  of  difference  in  them  from  lb- 
lta*idiuruycctc».  To  the  Asroinyretes  belong  the  f.-l 
lowing.  The  Morel*  grow  on  the  ground  in  dump 
place*.  They  have  a  stout  stem  and  u  rounded  or  imov 
or  le*«  elongated  cap  which   is  deeply  and  coar-.  ly 


Morel-MoccheUa  eseulenta  (  y  \y 


pitted.  Mnrthrlla  mrulrnfn,  represented  in  Fig.  1444. 
shows  well  the  general  character  of  the  genu*.  In 
Helvetia,  containing  several  edible  species,  the  cap  is  in 
the  form  of  several  (usually  two)  irregular  flaps,  some  - 
time* free  below  from  the  «ti'm.  sometimes  united  with 
It.  lastly,  the  Truffles  might  be  mentioned.  They  nr.- 
subterranean  Fungi  rounded  or  globo*e  in  form,  ilrni, 
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and  contain  the  spores  inside  of  the  rounded  mas* 
within  sacs.  Few  have  been  found  in  this  country,  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  diligently  searched  for. 

(ifco.  F.  ATKISSOX. 
Mushroom  Culture.  There  is  no  science  of  Mushroom 
culture.  That  in  to  say,  one  does  not  know  wliy  ho 
fail*.  Thin  in  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  due*  uot 
know  why  he  succeeds.  By  practice  and  experimenting 
one  hits  upon  or  develops  a  method,  and  if  he  persist* 
lie  may  become  very  skilful,  but  it  is  next  to  impossible 
for  him  to  impart  his  knowledge.  If  be  write*  an  article, 
he  describes  his  method  in  detail  and  deprecates  other 
methods;  but  the  learner  will  l.e  as  likely  to  succeed 
some  other  method,  and  neither  man  will  know  why. 
ere  are  few  people,  if  any,  who  succeed  uniformly  w  ith 
Mushrooms.  Beds  made  the  same  day  and  of  the  same 
material,  planted  from  the  same  spawn,  nnd  similarly 
eared  for.  may  give  very  different  results.  One  bed  may 
fail  outright,  and  another  may  produce  a  good  crop. 
Persons  who  make  uniform  commercial  success  of 
Mushroom-growing  accomplish  it  by  having  many  beds 
or  by  proceeding  on  a  rather  large  base:  it  is  infrequent 
that  all  the  beds  fail.  The  biological  problems  con- 
cerned in  the  propagation,  growth  and  appropriation  of 
food  of  the  Mushroom  must  be  understood  before  one 
can  lay  down  principles  for  the  culture  of  Mushrooms. 

Decaying  vegetable  matter,  a  uniform  anil  rather  low 
temperature,  a  uniform  supply  of  moisture,  — these  are 
the  general  requisites  for  Mushroom-growing.  The  de- 
caying matter  is  supplied  by  horse  manure.  The  manure 
is  allowed  to  heat  and  is  turned  several  times  before  it 
is  placed  in  the  bed.  The  heating  itself  Is  probably  of 
no  advantage  except  as  it  contributes  to  the  decay  of  the 
material:  heat  can  he  supplied  by  other  means  if  neces- 
sary. The  broken  and  decaying  manure  is  placed  a  few 
inches  or  a  foot  deep  In  beds.  When  the  temperature 
Is  reduced  to  90°  or  less  the  spawn  is  planted.  As  soon 
as  the  bed  has  cooled  sufficiently,  it  is  covered  with 
earth  or  litter  to  regulate  the  temperature  and  moisture. 

The  cultivated  Mushroom  is  native  in  temperate 
climates.  In  the  t'nited  States  and  Canada  it  grows 
naturally  in  fields  and  pastures.  Hut  it  is  grown  in- 
doors: this  is  because  the  conditions  can  be  better  con- 
trolled under  cover,  particularly  the  temperature.  Now 
and  then  some  one  makes  a  success  of  growing  Mush- 
rooms out  of  doors,  but  this  practice  does  not  promise 
much  for  most  parts  of  America.  In  parts  of  Europe, 
growing  in  the  open  is  more  successful.  Cellars  or  pits 
are  favorite  places  in  which  to  grow  Mushrooms.  The 
conditions  are  uniform.  Caves  are  favorite  places  in 
which  to  grow  Mushrooms,  because  of  the  slight  fluctu- 
ations of  temperature  and  moisture.  Cellars  and  caves 
are  dark:  thereby  has  arisen  a  belief  that  darkness  is 
essential  to  the  growing  of  Mushrooms,  but  this  is  an 


1*45.  A  clump  of  young  Mushrooms  <  V  >{,). 


error,  They  often  grow  well  in  an  unscreened  green- 
house. Pastures  an-  tn>t  dark.  Spawn  may  be  planted 
in  it  lawn,  and  Mushrooms  will  somel imcs  come;  but  it 
is  seldom  thut  the  conditions  are  right  for  n  crop. 

Mushrooms  are  in  edible  condition  at  any  time  from 
their  first  appearing  above  the  uround  to  the  time  when 
the  rim  of  the  rap  begins  to  turn  up  mid  the  llesh  to 
lose  its  softness.  See  Figs.  1440.  1141.  For  pickling, 
"buttons"  are  usually  pn-lerr.il;  these  are  the  voting 
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Mushrooms  (Fig.  1445)  taken  before  the  cap  has  «-x- 
pantlcd. 

Mushrooms  are  propagated  by  spores  and  spawn, 
usually  the  latter.  Spawn  is  the  mycelium.  It  may  he 
dried,  and  will  resume  growth  when  congenial  condi- 
tions are  given.  It  will  keep  for  a  number  of  years  in  a 
cool,  dry  place.  Dryness  is  essential.  This  spawn  may 
be  secured  from  any  place  in  which  Mushrooms  are 
growing.    The  soil  or  manure  containing  the  mycelium 


1446.  Mushroom  ipiwn, 

English  spawn,  or  "bricks."  on  the  teft:   French  or 
"flake"  spawn  oa  tde  right. 


Is  broken  Into  large  lumps  or  flakes,  and  is  planted  in 
the  desired  place;  the  mycelium  spreads  through  the 
bed  and  in  time  bears  the  fruiting  stage  or  Mushroom. 
Formerly  the  spawn  was  gathered  as  needed,  but  since 
about  1830  it  has  been  made  or  produced  as  a  com- 
mercial product.  For  this  purpose  the  spawn  is  grown 
is  some  prepared  material,  which  may  be  dried  and 
transported.  The  making  of  spawn  is  a  business  of 
itself.  The  English  make  and  use  the  spawn  mostly  in 
brick-like  masses  of  earth  and  manure  |  Fig.  1446 1. 
The  French  use  also  a  spawn  borne  in  a  loose  litter-like 
material  (Fig.  14-46),  although  not  all  of  the  French 
spawn  is  made  in  France.  The  English  or  brick  spawn 
comprises  nine-tenths  of  the  spawn  used  in  America. 
The  brick  is  made  of  a  mixture  In  about  equal  parts  of 
horse  manure,  cow  manure  and  loam.  These  are  wet 
and  mixed  until  the  material  has  the  consistency  of 
mortar.  The  material  is  then  spread  on  a  floor  and  is 
allowed  to  drv  until  It  can  he  cut  into  pieces,  or 
"  bricks."  While  the  bricks  are  still  moist,  a  bole  the 
size  of  a  walnut  is  made  in  the  brick  and  fresh  spawn  is 
inserted.  The  bricks  are  then  placed  under  cover  or  in 
a  mild  hotbed,  where  they  are  given  such  conditions  as 
will  cause  the  mycelium  to  penetrate  them  thoroughly. 
When  the  mycelium  has  ramified  throughout  the  mass, 
and  the  surface  has  a  cloudy  look,  the  brick  is  dried  and 
stored.    This  brick  may  be  likened  to  a  yeast  cake. 

Expert  Mushroom-growers  believe  that  spawn  which 
is  made  over  and  over  again  from  the  mycelium  tends 
to  become  weak  and  to  produce  small  crops  of  thin- 
fleshed  Mushrooms.  They  believe  that  the  spawn  now 
and  then  should  he  inoculated  afresh  from  the  spores. 
Spawn  made  directly  from  the  spores  is  known  as 
"  virgin  spawn."  It  Is  made  by  incorporating  tin- 
abundant  spores  of  ripe  Mushrooms  with  the  material 
of  which  spawn  is  made.  It  Is  probable  that  many  ,.f 
the  large,  thick  Mushrooms  which  come  up  in  odd  places 
in  the  greenhouse  arise  from  spores. 

Mushrooms  have  been  known  as  edible  products  fr..m 
very  early  times.  Pliny  mentions  them,  but  his  writ- 
ings are  mostly  warnings  not  to  eat  them  bts-au*e  they 
are  poisonous.  He  places  them  "among  those  vegetable 
productions  which  are  eaten  with  risk."  The  following 
are  some  of  his  remarks  respecting  the  Mushroom: 

"The  generative  principle  of  the  Mushroom  is  In  the 
slime  and  the  fermenting  juices  of  the  damp  earth,  or 
of  the  roots  of  most  of  the  glandiferous  trees.  It  ap 
pears  at  first  in  the  shape  of  a  sort  of  viscous  foam,  and 
then  assumes  n  more  substantial  but  membranous  form, 
after  which,  as  already  stated,  the  young  Mushroom  ap- 
pears. In  general,  these  plants  are  of  a  pernicious  na- 
ture, and  the  use  of  them  should  t>e  altogether  rejected; 
for  if  by  chance  they  should  happen  to  grow  near  a  hob- 
nail, a  piece  of  rusty  iron,  or  a  bit  of  rotten  cloth,  they 
will  immediately  imbibe  all  these  foreign  emanations 
and  flavours,  and  transform  them  into  poison.  Who.  in 
fact,  is  able  to  distinguish  them,  except  those  who  dwell 
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In  the  conntry,  or  tho  persons  that  are  in  the  habit  of 
gathering  thomf  There  are  other  circumstances,  too, 
which  render  thein  noxious;  if  they  grow  near  the  hole 
<>f  a  serpent,  for  instance,  or  if  they  should  happen  to 
have  Ihh-ii  breathed  upon  by  one  when  just  beginning  to 
open;  being  aU  tho  more  disposed  to  imbibe  the  venom 
from  their  natural  afllnity  to  poisonous  substance*.  Il 
will  therefore  be  as  well  to  be  on  our  guard  during  the 
season  at  which  tho  serpents  have  not  as  yet  retired  to 
their  holes  for  tho  winter.  The  best  sign  to  know  this 
hy  is  a  multitude  of  herbs,  of  trees,  and  of  shrubs,  which 
remain  green  from  tho  time  that  these  reptiles  leave  their 
holes  till  their  return;  indeed,  the  ash  alone  will  be  quite 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  the  leaves  of  it  never  coming 
■  >ut  after  the  serpents  have  made  their  appearance,  or 
beginning  to  fall  before  they  have  retired  to  their  holes. 
The  entire  existence  of  the  Mushroom,  from  its  birth  to 
its  death,  is  never  more  than  seven  days." 

Two  hundred  years  and  more  ago  Mushrooms  were 
cultivated.    The  following  directions,  given  by  Philip 
Miller  in  1754, are  very  like  methods  which  are  some 
times  odv  ised  to  day,  with  the  exception  of  the  method 
of  securing  the  spawn: 

"In  order  to  cultivate  them,  if  you  huve  no  Reds  in 
your  own,  or  neighboring  Gardens,  which  produce 
them,  you  should  look  abroad  in  rich  Pastures,  during 
the  Months  of  August  and  Srplrmbrr,  until  you  find 
them  (that  being  the  Season  when  they  are  produced  I ; 
then  you  should  open  the  Ground  about  the  Koots  of  the 
Mushrooms,  where  you  will  And  the  Kartb,  very  often, 
full  of  small  white  Knobs,  which  are  the  Off-sets,  or 
young  Mushrooms:  these  should  be  carefully  gathered, 
presurving  them  in  bumps  with  the  Karth  about  them: 
but  as  this  Spawn  cannot  be  found  in  the  Pasture,  ex- 
cept at  the  Season  when  the  Mushrooms  are  naturally 
produced,  you  may  probably  And  some  In  old  Dunghils, 
especially  where  there  has  been  much  hitter  amongst 
it.  and  the  Wet  bath  not  penetrated  it  to  rot  it;  as  like- 
wise, by  searching  old  Hot  beds,  it  mar  Ire  often  found: 
for  this  Spawn  hath  the  Appearance  of  a  white  Mould, 
shooting  out  In  long  Strings,  by  which  it  may  be  easily 
known,  where-ever  it  is  met  with;  or  this  may  be  pro- 
cured  by  mixing  some  long  Outig  from  the  Stable,  which 
lias  not  been  thrown  on  an  Heap  to  ferment;  which 
being  mixed  with  strong  Karth,  and  put  under  ('over  to 
prevent  Wet  getting  to  it,  the  more  the  Air  is  excluded 
from  it,  the  sooner  the  Spawn  will  appear:  but  this  must 
not  bo  laid  so  close  together,  as  to  heat:  for  that  will 
destroy  the  Spawn:  in  about  two  Months  after,  the 
Spawn  will  appear,  especially  if  the  Heap  is  closely 
covered  with  old  Thatch,  or  such  Litter  as  hath  lain 
long  abroad,  so  as  not  to  ferment :  then  the  Beds  may 
be  prepared  to  receive  the  Spawn:  these  Keds  should  lie 
made  of  Dung,  in  which  there  is  good  Store  of  Litter; 
but  t  lis  should  not  be  thrown  on  an  Heap  to  ferment: 
that  Dutig  which  hath  lain  spread  abroad  for  a  Month  or 
longer  is  best:  these  Beds  should  be  made  on  dry 
Ground,  and  the  Dung  laid  upon  the  Surfuee:  the  Width 
of  these  Beds  at  Bottom  should  be  about  two  Feet  and 
.in  half,  the  Length  in  proportion  to  the  (Quantity  of 
Mushrooms  desired:  then  lay  the  Dung  about  a  Foot 
thick,  covering  it  about  four  Inches  with  strong  Karth: 
upon  this  lay  more  Dung,  about  ten  Inches  thick:  then 
another  Layer  of  Karth;  still  drawing  in  the  Sides  of 
the  Bed,  so  as  to  form  it  like  the  Kidge  of  an  House; 
which  may  l>e  done  by  three  layers  of  Dung,  and  as 
many  of  Karth.  When  the  Bisl  is  llnished.  it  should  be 
covered  with  Litter,  or  old  Thatch,  to  keep  out  Wet,  as 
also  to  prevent  its  drying:  in  this  situation  it  may  re- 
main eight  or  ten  Days;  by  which  time  the  Bed  will  lie 
in  a  proper  Temperature  of  Warmth  to  receive  the 
Spawn;  for  there  should  In.  only  a  moderate  Warmth  in 
it.  great  Heat  destroying  the  Spawn,  as  will  also  Wet: 
ther.-fore  when  the  Spawn  is  found,  it  should  always  lie 
kept  ilry  until  it  is  used;  for  the  drier  it  is.  the  better 
it  will  take  in  the  Bed:  for  I  had  a  Parcel  of  this  Spawn, 
which  had  lain  near  the  Oven  of  a  St.. v..  upward  of  four 
Months,  and  was  become  so  dry.  as  that  I  despaired  of 
its  Success:  but  I  never  have  yet  seen  any  which  pro- 
•luced  so  soon,  nor  in  so  great  tjuantit  v.  as  this. 

"The  bed  being  in  a  proper  Temperature  for  the 
Spawn,  the  Covering  of  Litter  shoulil  lie  taken  off.  nod 
'lie  Sides  of  the  Bed  smithed;   then  a  (  ownnir  of 


light  rich  Karth,  about  an  Inch  thick,  should  be  laid  all 
over  the  Bed;  but  this  should  not  be  wet:  upon  this 
the  Spawn  should  be  thrust,  laying  tho  Lumps  two  or 
throe  inches  asunder:  then  gently  cover  this  with  the 
same  light  Karth,  above  half  an  inch  thick;  and  put  the 
Covering  of  Litter  over  the  Bed.  laying  it  so  thick  as  to 
keep  out  Wet,  and  prevent  the  Bed  from  drying:  when 
these  Beds  are  made  in  the  Spring  or  Autumn,  as  the 
Weather  is  in  those  Seasons  temperate,  so  the  Spawn 
will  then  take  much  sooner,  and  the  Mushrooms  will 
appear  perhaps  in  a  Month  after  making:  but  thoss 
lieds  which  are  made  in  Summer,  when  the  Season  is 
hot,  or  lu  Winter,  when  the  Weather  is  cold,  are  much 
longer  before  they  produce. 

"The  great  Skill  in  managing  of  these  Beds  is,  that 
of  keeping  them  in  a  proper  Temperature  of  Moisture, 
never  suffering  them  to  receive  too  much  Wet:  during 
the  Summer-season,  the  Beds  may  be  uncovered  to  re- 
ceive gentle  Showers  of  Main  at  proper  times;  and  in 
long  dry  Seasous  the  Beds  should  be  now-and-then 
gently  watered;  but  hy  no  means  suffer  much  Wet  to 
come  to  them:  during  the  Winter-season  they  must  be 
kept  as  dry  as  possible;  and  so  closely  covered,  as  to 
keep  out  Cold:  in  frosty  or  very  cold  Weather,  if  soma 
warm  Litter,  shaken  out  of  a  Dung-heap,  is  laid  on,  it 
will  promote  the  Growth  of  the  Mushrooms:  but  this 
must  not  be  laid  next  the  Bed:  but  a  Covering  of  dry 
Litter  between  the  Bed  aud  this  warm  Litter:  and  as 
often  as  tho  Litter  is  found  to  decay,  it  should  be  re- 
newed with  fresh :  and  as  the  Cold  increases,  the  Cov- 
ering should  be  laid  so  much  thicker.  If  these  Things 
are  observed,  there  may  be  plenty  of  Mushrooms  ob- 
tained all  the  Year:  aud  these  produced  in  Beds  are 
much  better  for  the  Table  than  any  of  those  which  are 
gathered  in  the  Fields." 

Probably  the  Hrst  book  In  English  to  be  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  Mushroom  was  written  in  1779  hy  John 
Abercromhie,  London,  and  published  under  the  title  of 
"The  Garden  Mushroom:  Its  Nature  and  Cultivation. 
A  Treatise,  exhibiting  Full  and  plain  Directions,  for 
producing  this  desirable  Plant  in  Perfection  and  Plenty, 
according  to  the  true  successful  Practice  of  the  London 
Gardeners."  Aside  from  the  manner  of  securing  the 
spawn,  the  advice  given  by  Abercromhie  would  apply 
very  well  at  the  present  day.  He  says  that  the  spawn 
from  th 


may  be  obtained  from  the  dung  of  horse  stables,  from 
hotbeds,  composts,  cucumber  and  melon  beds,  old  Mush- 
room beds,  livery  stable  yards,  horse  mill-tracks,  old 
dung-heaps  where  "  some  straggling  Mushrooms  are  seen 
to  rise  naturally  in  the  autumn, "in  kitchen-gardens  in 
which  Mushrooms  have  been  seen,  and  In  old  pastures 
and  meadows.  The  best  season  to  And  the  spawn  is  in 
the  autumn  and  the  early  part  of  winter.  The  frequent 
occurrence  of  Mushrooms  in  the  covered  mill  tracks, 
where  horses  worked  on  tram  cars  and  on  power  ma 
chinery,  led  to  the  use  of  the  thoroughly  tramped  manure 
as  spawn.  This  spawn  gave  very  excellent  results,  prob 
ably  because  it  was  partially  s»>eded  from  the  spores  of 
the  Mushrooms  which  ripened  there  and  were  tramped 
into  it.  It  is  probable  that  this  mill-track  spawn  gave 
rise  to  the  idea  of  the  Mushroom  brick,  which  is  now  tho 
chief  means -at  least,  in  Kuglatnl  and  America  — of 
growing  Mushrooms.  The  name  "mill-track"  is  still 
used  as  a  trade  name  for  Mushroom  spawn,  although 
very  little,  if  any.  of  it  reallv  comes  from  mill  tracks. 

In  America  then-  is  only  one  book  devoted  wholly  to 
tho  growing  of  Mushrooms.  This  is  by  William  Fal- 
coner and  known  as  •'Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them" 
i  1SHI1.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  ami  one  or  two 
experiment  stations  have  issued  bulletins  on  the  sub- 
ject. L.  11.  B. 

for  M »!>hmnm» .  a  suppy  of  fresh  horse  manure 
should  lie  procured,  if  possible  each  morning,  that  from 
grain  fed  carriage  horses  being  the  most  desirable. 
The  strawy  portion  we  discard.  The  manure  is  thrown 
in  a  heap  on  the  Moor  of  an  open  shed,  and  is  turned 
over  each  morning  for  afew  days.  Before  the  heat  ofthe 
manure  has  subsided 'sufficiently  to  permit  the  bed  being 
made,  mix  about  one  third  as  much  loam  screened 
through  a  'i-inch  sieve  as  there  is  of  manure.  We 
hare  had  better  success  with  loam  mixed  with  the 
manure  than  when  it  was  not  used.  The  rank  heat 
having  escaped  from  the  heap,  It  can  at  once  be  made 
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into  a  bed,  a  depth  of  from  9  to  12  inches  being  about 
right .  The  manure  is  placed  iu  layer*  and  pounded  a* 
hard  as  possible  with  a  wooden  mallet  or  brick;  it  can 
oo  well  trodden  where  treading  is  possible.  W«  spawn 
when  the  temperature  of  the  bed  haa  subsided  to  W. 
It  is  a  little  unsafe  to  spawn  at  a  higher  temperature, 
and  if  left  until  the  heat  drop*  below  £0°,  Mushrooms 
will  be  much  more  tartly  in  appearing  and  of  poorer 
quality.  English  Mllltrnck  spawn  usually  give*  the  bent 
result*.  The  spawn  is  broken  into  piece*  a*  large  a*  a 
walnut  and  inserted  2  or  3  inches  deep,  some  4  or  .".  in. 
apart  each  way,  pressing  the  surface  firm  after  the  in- 
sertion. Ten  day«  later  2  inches  of  good  loam  Is  »prend 
over  the  surface  and  pounded  In  hard.  The  beds  arc 
then  covered  with  meadow  hay  or  straw,  and,  given 
proper  atmospheric  conditions,  should  require  no  further 
attention  until  after  Mushroom*  have  appeared,  which 
may  be  in  four  weeks  or  not  until  four  months  later. 
The  time  when  the  flr»t  buttons  will  appear  i»  very  un- 
certain. It  doe*  not  do  to  be  of  a  highly  strung  nervous 
temperament  in  Mushroom  culture.  We  have  spawned 
Ih.(|s  and  despaired  of  success,  when  we  have  been  grati- 
fied hy  getting  a  first-clas*  crop  thirteen  to  sixteen 
weeks  after  spawning. 

A  dry  atmosphere  is  inimical  to  the  well-being  of 
Mushrooms,  and  success  i*  uncertain  where  Mich  condi- 
tion* exist.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  watering  the 
lied*  often  does  more  harm  than  good,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  fact  of  the  bed  becoming  drv  only 
retard*  the  production  of  the  crop,  and  does  not  lessen 
the  chance  of  Mushrooms  appearing  once  the  bed  haa 
become  sufficiently  moist.  If  the  lwd*  are  made  very 
compact  there  is  less  probability  of  them  drying  out  and 
less  likelihood  of  their  injury  by  any  sudden  execs*  of 
either  drought  or  moisture.  When  water  ha*  to  be 
given  we  prefer  to  use  it  of  a  temperature  of  tt5°  t<>  !J0J 
ami  to  water  only  the  dry  portion*  of  the  bed,  which  are 
wetted  as  evenly  as  possible. 

When  the  first  crop  is  exhausted  and  the  U-d  has  be- 

nitrate  of  soda  to  it.' covering  the  surface  with  hay  after 
watering.  This  u*ually  induce-  a  good  second  crop  to 
come. 

We  start  to  co||i-ct  manure  for  the  lied-  early  in  Sep- 
tember, and  continue  to  do  so  until  early  November. 
Usually  the  beds  are  made  under  the  benches  of  some 
of  the  house*,  where  a  leinpernlure  of  .V>°  to  00°  can  be 
maintained,  but  any  cellar*  or  cave*  where  *nch  a  tern 
perature  can  be  kept  up  an-  even  better  than  green- 
house* for  Mushroom  culture.  The  bed-  an-  always 
kept  as  dark  a«  po.-ilile.  Cockroaches,  wood-lice  and 
other  pests  mu-t  be  poisoned  or  trapped,  else  they  soon 
ruin  a  crop.  W.  X.  Ckaio. 

M ii throom  <j rowing  is  interesting  work,  and  it  is  the 
uncertainty  tint  is  the  cause  of  it.  Mo«t  Mushroom- 
growers  are  in  doubt  when  spawning  their  Ih-iIa  a*  to 
whether  Mushroom*  will  appeitr.  or  the  work  be  a  fail- 
ure. The  writer  ha*  had  excellent  success  with  Mush- 
room culture  mid  remarkable  failures.  Failures  in  a 
Mushroom  crop  are  not  en*y  to  explain.  The  fault  may 
be  in  making  up  the  bed,  or  it  m.iy  be  in  the  spawn.  A 
few  year-  ago  a  lied  was  spawned  with  three  lots  of 
spawn;  two  lied-  were  u  success,  while  the  other  was  a 
complete  failure. — a  proof  that  the  bed  i»  not  always 
the  cau-e  of  failure.  MushriHinis  may  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully under  the  greenhouse  benches,  providing  the 
drip  can  be  kept  off  the  lied-;  also  in  cellars;  but  the 
preference  is  for  a  Mushroom  house  built  for  that  pur 
pose.  The  house  of  which  the  writer  has  charge  Is 
built  into  a  bank  in  such  a  position  as  to  require  very 
little  fire  heat  to  keep  up  the  temperature.  (If  course 
air-spaces  must  be  provided  in  the  walls,  according  to 
the  sine  of  the  house. 

Two  methods  of  making  the  beds  may  be  described: 
(1)  Collect  fresh  horse  manure  until  there  is  enough  to 
make  a  bed.  The  manure  should  be  kept  where  it  can 
be  protected  from  rains,  an  open  shed  preferred.  Turn 
the  manure  every  other  morning  for  a  week,  or  until 
danger  of  burning  i- over.  In  making  the  licds,  from 
■J  in.  to  a  foot  of  manure  is  u«ed.  Hcd-  should  be  thor- 
oughly firmed,  putting  iu  a  las  er  of  manure,  then  firm- 
ing, then  another  laver.  until  the  desired  depth  is 
secured.    Assuming  that  the  bed  goes  up  after  making 


to  100°  or  1 10°,  then  gradually  drops,  it  is  safe  to  spawn 
at  'Juu.  Spawn  should  be  inserted  in  the  manure  -ay 
2  or  3  in.  deep,  and  about  .ri  in.  apart.  In  a  week  or  ten 
days  after  spawning,  cover  with  2  in.  of  good  loan 
Good  loam  from  the  pasture,  soil  from  the  garden,  and 
also  old  rose  soil  have  been  used  with  good  result-.  It 
is  customary  to  mix  a  little  soil  through  the  niarmre 
before  making  the  bed.  After  the  soil  la  on  the  l»-d 
and  Armed  down,  a  covering  of  straw  will  be  beneficial, 
a*  it  prevents  the  bed*  from  drying  out.  Should  they 
dry  out,  water  must  be  applied,  which  should  lie  at  a 
temperature  of  73°  or  80°.  Mushrooms  should  be  gath- 
ered from  six  to  eight  weeks  after  making  the  Iw-d. 
Keep  the  house  at  a  temperature  of  jj3  to  GO'.  (  J  i  Th. 
second  method,  which  seems  to  be  the  better,  is  f..r 
every  load  of  fresh  horse  manure  to  add  a  load  of  i.M 
thoroughly  rotted  manure,  or  a  load  of  old  Mushroom 
manure.  The  aim  is  to  get  enough  old  manure  to  pr. 
vent  the  other  from  burning.  The  two  are  mixed,  ml 
the  following  day  the  bed  i»  made.  This  method  d.n-s 
away  with  a  great  amount  of  labor  turning  the  manure  ; 
the  bed  al*o  has  a  tendency  to  hold  the  moisture  a 
greater  length  of  time.  The  detail*  of  making  the  In--! 
are  the  same  a*  in  the  other  method.  This  is  a  simple 
way  to  make  the  IkmI*.  but  the  results  will  follow  »  it 
as  much  certainty  as  with  any  other  method. 

WiLUAM  Tl  UNI  U. 

Tkt  irritrr  *  first  Iriitl  K-iYfc  3fu»hroom»  was  made  m 
a  soap  box  under  a  lied,  and  the  Mushrooms  did  well 
That  was  4.">  year*  ago.  The  next  year  he  went  into  the 
business  on  a  larger  scale,  growing  them  in  the  cellar, 
and  a  good  crop  was  the  result.  He  received  $I.5»>  a 
pound,  or  #220  for  the  lot.  A  cellar  under  the  parlor  was 
devoted  to  the  crop,  anil  $.'f.*»0  worth  was  sold.  Then  a 
place  was  built  under  the  ground  with  good  ventilation, 
but  it  was  not  a  success.  The  drip  was  tis>  much.  .\ 
cellar  under  the  carnage  house,  which  had  no  drip, 
made  a  good  place,  leading  to  the  lielief  that  a  place  with 
a  Mushrotm  house  under  a  building  is  the  b»  »t  place  in 
which  to  grow  them.  They  need  a  dry  place.  If  we  ha*  i 
a  dry  summer  and  light  rains  in  September,  or  heavy 
dews,  we  will  pick  plenty  of  Mushrooms  in  the  fall  ot.r 
doors.  In  growing  Mushrooms,  we  must  imitate  nature 
The  money  that  is  wasted  for  spawn  alone  in  one  y<  t.r 
would  make  a  fortune  for  some  person*.  Pi-iplc  get 
wild  to  grow  Mushrooms.  Some  secure  a  crop,  but  otli.  rs 
get  nothing.  The  young  man  must  try  a  little  at  a  tiiei  . 
He  should  learn  from  the  experiences  of  different  no  r 
A  man  can  make  money  in  this  business,  and  he  can  !<•*•• 
it.  The  writer  ha*  had  failure  and  success,  but  he  n»w 
grow*  two  tons  every  year. 

Mushroom  -pawn  run*  best  iu  anything  that  is  dr< 
It  i*  difficult  to  find  out  what  moisture  Is  wanted,  and 
to  get  the  material  in  the  right  state.  The  writer  pre 
fer-  to  secure  hi-  manure  on  the  ci.rs  fre-h  from  the 
stable.  Turn  it  over  eight  or  nine  time-,  once  every-  day. 
so  ii  will  not  burn,  and  put  In  dirt.  To  twenty  Urns  ami 
live  cart-loads  of  eurth.  Thl-  earth  I*  secured  from  -<-l 
from  the  hedge-  around  the  farm,  taken  the  first  of  June 
and  piled  up  to  rot.  -o  it  will  be  ready  for  mixing  in  tin 
manure.  When  the  immure  i*  in  the  right  slate,  put  " 
in  ImkIs  H  Inche*  deep.  The  beds  {made  in  house- i  .ne 
made  up  like  bunk*  on  a  ship  and  are  100  feet  long.  • 
feet  wide  and  3  feet  between  the  bod-  to  allow  a  ni*n  '•■ 
go  through  with  a  wheelbarrow.  One  house  I*  2»  (.-.  r 
wide.  It  contain*  13  lied*  1 00  fi  et  long.  It  is  heat..!  I  y 
hot  water  and  the  temperature  is  kept  at  CO*.  There 
three  large  houses,  and  all  of  them  with  greenhouse-  ■  t> 
top,  where  lettuce,  cauliflower,  parsley,  rhubarb  m  I 
radishes  are  grown  with  the  same  heat  that  grow* 
Mushrooms.  English  spawn  is  used.  It  should  tie  fr> -h 
and  new.  The  spawn  is  placed  ti  inches  apart  in  'he 
hcd*.  In  pieces  the  site  of  a  black  walnut.  When  il  , 
heat  goes  down  to  90°  the  spawn  is  put  in.  and  in  •  \ 
weeks  the  Mushrooms  are  ready  for  picking.  The  !..  .)- 
last  from  three  to  four  months.  The  Mushroom*  .ire 
packed  in  boxes  and  shipped  to  New  York. 

S.  W.  Wormian 

The  Tradr  in  M itnhmom*. -The  trade  in  Mu»hn-m  - 
Ins  grown  from  a  supply  of  30  to  .">0  pounds  a  da> 
the  enormous  quantity  of  one-half  to  three-quarter-  ..r  » 
ton.   In  fact,  the  trade  has  increased  in  proportion  w.th 
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the  prirr,  according  In  demand  and  supplv.   The  best 

>.  .-..ii  for  Hi-,  consumption  of  Mn.li  «  is  the  I r» t . 

fall  and  winter  month*,  an  they  keep  in  the  cool,  dry 
weather  for  several  day*,  and  small  dealer*  have  no 
trouble  with  them  spoiling  on  their  hand*.  The  price 
during  these  month*  varies  according  to  supply  and 
demand.  In  the  summer  months  a  few  will  do  we  II.  hut 
they  *|«iil  so  readily  In  the  heat  that  dealers  do  not  HH 
to  handle  any  stork;  therefore,  If  there  were  a  large 
supply  from  June  until  October  they  would  surely  go 
to  waste.  The  growers  generally  take  advantage  of  tins 
and  renew  their  beds  in  summer,  and  prepare  for  the 
coming  Reason.  One  great  mistake  is  that  the  small 
grower  I*  ton  anxious  to  reach  the  consumer.  He  wants 
to  nave  the  little  which  the  middleman  or  distributer  gets, 
and  he  gives  them  to  the  retailer,  to  restaurants,  or  to 
other*,  and  these  persons  often  take  advantage  of  him. 
He  i*  sometime*  compelled  to  take  from  2.*>  to  50  iter 
rent  les*  than  market  price,  and  he  injures  the  market 
a*  well.  All  classes  now  buy  Mushroom*.  If  the  sup- 
ply I*  scarce  and  price  high,  they  go  only  to  the  better 
class  of  hotel*  and  restaurants;  but  as  the  price  gradu- 
ally decreases  the  consumption  increase*  anil  the  BOOIW 
L-r.ul.'  of  hotels  and  restaurants  and  families  MMMNUM 
them.  The  consumption  of  canned  and  dried  Mush- 
room* is  not  increasing  a*  rapidly  as  that  of  the  fresh- 
grown,  and  we  are  led  to  believe  that  in  the  near  future 
our  home-grown  Mushrooms  will  be  canned  anil  dried  as 
the  foreign  are;  In  fact,  some  of  the  canner*  are  now 
making  ketchup  of  the  second*  and  poorer  grades.  We 
believe  that  the  consumption  can  be  doubled  and  pns. 
sibly  trebled  at  a  good  profit  if  sold  at  half  the  present 
price*.  We  expect  to  hear  before  long  of  some  bouse 
that  will  make  a  specialty  of  Mushrooms  and  sell  noth- 
ing else.  AaCsWKAOOM  &  Co. 

MUSK.  The  common  Musk  Plant  of  the  gardens  |* 
t/ km  n  i1  i-  moscAif  fits,  an  Ainerirati  plant.  The  wild 
Musk  I'lant  of  Europe,  however,  is  h'mtlium  MMf Agfa)**. 


MUBK      HYACINTH,  or 

<lr»|w       I  {  \       1 1  It  1 1  —  .l/u.<r,ft, 
WI'tnchlltUM  . 

MUSK    MALLOW  =  tlibU- 

rim    i>.    •<-;,,,/,,«       The  Musk 
M  .-d  of  commerce  is  also  Hi 
.  motchatu*.    Marsh  M. 
is  Allium  orYiriHiifi'it. 

M U8K MELONS  I  :  XIX) 
an*  now  a  very  important  com- 
mercial product  in  North 
America,  and  the  cultivation 
and  use  of  them  are  increas- 
ing rapidly.  The  hot,  bright 
climate  suits  them  well.  Musk- 
melon*  thrive  best  in  a  light 
and  quick  warm  soil.  Si  nr. 
they  are  very  susceptible  to 
frost  and  are  a  long-Reason 
plant,  it  is  Important  that  they 
secure  a  foothold  very  quickly 
when  put  in  the  Held;' and  Ibl* 
they  are  not  aide  to  do  on  land» 
which  are  riot  well  prepared 
or  which  are  naturally  hard 
and  clayey.  If  Miisktnelnn* 
must  be  grown  on  such  land 
It  Is  advisable  to  make  the 

hills.  This  Is  done  by  digging  out  a  half  bushel  or  bushel 
of  earth  aiidsreplacing  it  w  ith  well-mi  led  loam  and  short 
manure.  Jjie  plants  are  then  able  to  secure  a  quick 
hold  on  lb*  soil  ami  to  Ix-come  thoroughly  established 
before  the  dry  weather  of  July  and  August. 

In  the  southern  states,  the  seeds  of  melons  are  usnallv 
planted  in  the  field  where  the  crop  Is  to  mature.  In  the 
tiorthern  states,  however,  the  plants  are  started  in 
forcing  house*  or  hotbed*.  As  a  rule,  hotbeds  are  more 
satisfactory  than  forcing-houses,  since  the  plants  can  be 
hardened  off  better.  In  forcing-houses,  the  plants  are 
likely  to  Ik*  too  hot,  even  though  then-  I"  u<<  pine  heat, 
and  they  tend  to  !»•<  ><■  very  soft.     Plant*  which  art- 


tender,  soft  and  light  green  when  put  in  the  field  will 
nearly  alwavs  sutler,  even  though  the  weather  Is  nol 
rold  thereafter.  In  hotbeds  the  plants  are  nearer  the 
glass,  and  the  sash  may  be  stripped  entirely  on  all  fair 
days,  thereby  allowing  the  plants  to  become  gradually 
inured  to  Held  conditions.  Melons  transplant  with  diffi- 
culty; therefore  they  are  always  grown  on  pieces  of  in- 
verted simIs  or  in  some  temporary  receptacle,  home 
growers  employ  pint  and  quart  berry-baskets,  such  as 
are  used  for  raspberries  and  strawberries.  Others  use 
a  basket-splint  whirh  is  aixmt  3J  ,  in.  wide  and  14  in. 
long,  and  which  is  rut  In  a  basket  machine  at  such  dis- 
tances that  when  the  splint  is  bent  It  will  make  u  four- 
cornered  receptacle  like  a  berry-box  without  top  or 
bottom.  The  ends  of  this  splint  are  held  together  by  a 
single  small  tack.  These  form*  may  bt  packed  together 
tightly  in  the  hotbed  and  filled  with  earth  and  two  or 
three  seed*  planted  In  each.  When  the  plants  have 
acquired  two  or  three  rough  leaven,  they  are  ready  to  be 
placed  in  the  field.  The  forms  can  be  taken  from  the 
hotbed  by  running  a  spade  or  shingle  underneath  them. 
With  the  Angers,  the  box  in  pulled  apart  and  the  cubical 
mass  of  earth  is  dropped  into  the  hole  made  for  it,  and 
the  plaut  receives  no  check.  There  is  so  much  loss 
from  the  depreciations  of  the  striped  beetle  and  the  Ilea- 
beetle  that  one  must  provide  several  times  more  plants 
than  the  area  requires.  The  hill*  of  melons  are  usually 
from  4  to  f>  ft.  apart  either  way.  and  two  or  three  platits 
are  sufiicient  for  a  hill;  it  is  advisable,  however,  to 
place  at  least  half  a  dozen  plants  in  each  hill  if  the  in- 
sects are  troublesome.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  plant 
squashes  In  the  Held  l>cforr  the  melons  are  trnnsplsntcd 
and  to  gather  the  Insects  from  them  for  a  week  or  two. 
Spraying  the  plants  with  Bordeaux  mixture  will  repel 
the  inserts  to  some  extent.  Dusting  with  tobacco  dust 
or  snuff  will  also  prove  more  or  les*  eflirieut.  Land 
plaster  in  which  there  Is  a  little  kerosene  or  turpentine 
Is  also  repellent.  The  insects  are  killed  by  Pari*  green, 
but  bSTMtSf  of  the  hairy  nature  of  the  melon  leaf  it  is 


MC7.  A  nutmeg  Melon  -the  Si  Laud. 

almost  impossible  to  cover  the  foliage  completely  with 
the  poison. 

There  are  two  general  types  of  commercial  Musk- 
melons  In  North  America— the  furrowed  and  hard  rinded 
kinds,  which  are  known  as  cantaloupes,  and  the  netted 
and  softer-rinded  types,  known  as  nutmeg  or  netted 
melons  i  Flic.  144*1.  In  the  southern  states  the  word 
rantaloupe  is  used  generically  for  all  melons,  but  this 
use  of  the  term  is  erroneous  (see  fiiriimis,  page  4ns. 
Hslley.  A.  ti.  14:  -'Of,;  Waugh.  O.  P.  It:  1K.I).  The  vari- 
•  nis  strains  of  netted  melons  are  the  ones  mostly  grown 
in  tiie  North  for  the  home  garden  and  for  early  market. 
The  cantaloupes  are  mostly  longer-season  varieties. 
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Two  important  strain  -i  •  I  the  netted  melon  type  which 
have  come  into  great  prominence  in  recent  years  lire  the 
Osage,  developed  in  southwestern  Michigan,  and  the 
Kooky  Konl,  developed  in  Colorado.  Another  important 
strain  of  thesiune  class  in  the  Montreal  Murket.  which  has 
developed  in  Canuila.  These  three  melon*  are  grown  on 
a  very  large  scale  for  the  murket,  ami  there  are  middle- 
men who  now  make  a  specialty  of  the  melon  crop  in  Hi 
season. 

Some  of  the  forms  of  the  Muskmclon  species  are  very 
unlike  the  ordinary'  Muskmelons.  Some  of  them  are 
scarcely  edible  in  their  raw  state,  hut  are  used  for 


M4S.  Tile  Orange  or  Chito  Melon  Cucumis 


pickles  and  conserves.  Of  these  are  the  so-called  Snake 
<  'ucumbcr  ( Plate  XIX)  and  the  Orange  or  Chito  melon 
i  Fig.  1448).  The  latter  has  been  much  advertised  in 
recent  years  as  a  preserving  or  mango  melon  (for  mak- 
ing "  mangoes"  or  mixed  pickles).  It  is  a  small-lenved 
slender  vino  as  compared  with  the  common  Muskmeloti, 
and  it  bears  an  abundance  of  yellow  or  orange  fruits  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg  or  lenn.ii.  It  requires  no  special 
culture.  The  Snake  Cueuml*>r  is  grown  mostly  as  a 
curiosity  in  this  country,  hut  it  may  be  used  for  pickles 
and  preserves. 

Another  type  of  Muskmclon  is  the  winter  melon. 
These  are  described  as  follows  in  an  Experiment  Sta- 
tion publication  (Bailey,  Bull.  93,  Cornell  Exp.  Sin.): 

"There  is  an  interesting  class  of  melons,  little  known 
in  this  country,  which  gives  fruits  of  long-keeping 
qualities.  These  are  known  as  the  winter  or  scentless 
melons.  They  are  mostly  of  nn  oblong  shape,  with 
green  or  grayish  hard  rinds  and  commonly  a  white  or 
green  flesh,  which  often  lacks  almost  entirely  the  char- 
acteristic annua  of  the  Muskmclon.  The  "leaves  are 
generally  longer  and  greener  than  those  of  the  common 
melons.  The  fruits  are  picked  just  before  frost,  when 
(hoy  appear  to  lie  as  inedible  as  squashes,  and  are  stored 
in  u  fruit  room  to  ripen.  The  true  winter  melons  re- 
quire a  long  season.  We  have  planted  them  upon  good 
soil  on  the  tlrst  day  of  .tune,  and  they  have  bandy  come 
to  maturity  before  frost.  There  is  little  difficulty  in 
keeping  some  of  the  varieties  until  Christmas,  if  they 
.l.i  not  get  t.s.  ripe  in  the  field,  if  the  fruits  are  not  td- 
h.wed  to  become  frost-bitten,  and  if  the  room  is  cool 
and  rather  dry. 

"There  are  two  general  types  amongst  the  winter 
in. -Ions  which  we  have  grown.  One  type  has  a  solid 
intoriOTt  like  a  cucumber,  and  the  seeds  are  imbedded 
firmly  in  the  structure  of  the  fruit.  The  other  class 
has  a  soft  interior  and  the  loose  seeds  of  ordinary  mcl- 
..us.  To  the  tlrst  class  belongs  the  Winter  Pineapple, 
a  variety  which  seems  to  me  to  be  indistinguishable 
from  the  (irccn-tlcshed  Maltese  melon  (Melon  ,1*  M„IU 


d'  Uirrr  <)  cAair  vert*)  of  the  French.  It  is  variable 
in  shape  and  siie,  but  is  commonly  pyriform  and  clear 
yellowish  green,  with  a  green  inodorous  flesh  of  fair 
quality  for  its  class. 

"There  are  a  number  of  good  varieties  in  the  second, 
or  loose-seeded  class.  The  one  which  we  have  lik.-d 
best  is  the  French  Winter  Climbing  Nutmeg  (Jfe/ua 
liroflf  rrrt  grimpnnt).  It  has  a  sweet  and  good  green 
flesh.  The  seeds  are  very  small.  The  fruit  is  Mnall. 
ribbed  and  very  dark  green  with  yellow  furrow*.  It 
keeps  well  until  December.  Another  good  melon  is  the 
White  Antibes  of  the  French  (Melon  ZfrooV  d'  AlMku 
blane  d'  Hirer  d  chair  rrrtt  |, 
It  is  an  egg-shaped  melou  of 
good  site,  bright  green  un- 
til full  maturity,  and  hard 
shelled.  It  is  a  Tery  long 
keeper.  The  Hed fleshed  Mal- 
tese melon  excels  other  mel- 
ons of  this  class  in 
the  flesh  being 
rich,  but  is  d<j 
keeper  us  the 
sorts. 

"In  general,  these,  winter 
melons  are  worth  growing  for 
home  use.  The  quality  is  not 
so  good  as  that  of  the  summer 
melons,  but  this  defect  U 
over  balanced  by  their  long- 
keeping  qualities.  Amongst 
prominent  varieties  are  the 
Winter  Climbing  Nutmeg,  the 
White  Antilles  and  perhaps 
the  Winter  Pineapple.  These 
melons  are  also  useful  for  the 
making  of  conserves." 

For  other  melon  types  anil 
for  a  sketch  of  the  botany  of 
them,  see  the  article  in  Vol.  1 
on  Cueumit.  i,  H  B 

The  Muskmelon,  a  fruit  of 
commercial  value,  is 
irrown  in  different  localities  under  varied  methods. 
Where  they  are  grown  in  largest  quantities,  as  in  the 
South,  the  simplest  methods  are  employed.  There  the 
seed  is  dropped  in  bills  of  well-enricbed  soil,  three  to 
live  to  each  bill,  and  covered  with  about  2  in.  of  soil; 
when  there  Is  danger  of  chilly  weather  after  planting, 
they  are  covered  with  litter  or  straw  until  the  soil  ami 
temperature  become  warm.  Among  private  gardeners 
thn.ughout  the  country,  and  where  climate  and  soil  will 
admit,  melon -growing  Is  followed  with  a  great  deal  of 
care  and  trouble,  mainly  because  the  area  which  they 
require  to  produce  a  fair  percentage  of  good  fruit  can- 
not be  allotted  them,  and  consequently  close  care  anil 
best  cultivation  are  required.  The  first  thing  is  to  pn»- 
vide  a  frame  or  pit,  in  which,  after  a  slight  hotbed  has 
been  made,  and  upon  which  the  soil  to  the  thickness  of 
about  '»  in.  has  been  placed,  the  sash  will  be  only  13  in. 
from  the  soil.  Then  place  pieces  of  evenly  cut  s.«l  2 
in.  thick  by  4  in.  square,  with  the  grass  side  down,  on 
the  toil,  laying  them  close  together,  the  edges  touch- 
ing, and  with  a  sharp  pointed  trowel  dig  out  the  center 
of  each  piece  of  sod,  bandy  penetrating  through,  and 
fill  up  the  space  dug  out  with  good  soil,  somewhat 
sandy.  In  each  of  these  places  drop  two  seeds,  either 
of  Musk-  or  Watermelon ;  keep  slightly  moist  and  nt*n 
well  protected  during  night  and  cool  days  and  when 
there  is  no  sunshine.  After  they  start  special  care 
must  be  exercised  to  keep  them  growing,  but  not  too 
fast,  as  the  roots  will  penetrate  the  sod.  and  the  plants 
will  wilt  when  transferred  to  the  open  ground.  The 
matter  of  ventilating  and  other  care  is  easily  given,  and 
they  can  be  transferred  at  will  when  the  weather  per- 
mits, as  they  will  bear  the  transplanting  without  being 
injured.  The  transferring  must  be  done  by  taking  out 
each  piece  of  sod  with  a  trowel  and  setting  in  the  open 
ground  when-  wanted,  making  tho  hills  of  Watermelons 
<>  ft.  apart  each  way  and  the  Muskmelons  3  ft.  in  the 
rows  and  f.  ft.  between  the  rows. 

Another  excellent  operation  employed  hv  gardeners 
for  the  quick  growing  and  full  development  of  the  lin.-st 
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fruit  I*  the  placing  of  well-rotted  manure  at  the  bottom 
of  each  hill.  It  is  necessary  that  this  Ik-  thoioughh 
rotted,  an  the  paramount  idea  Is  to  feed  the  roots  with 
moisture  ami  nutriment  whii'h  this  will  supply.  The 
bc«t  plan  of  preparing  for  thin  manuring  is  to  dig  holes 
•  full  spade  deep,  then  Oil  up  Ui  within  4  in.  of  the  sur- 
face with  the  manure,  then  cover  with  3  in.  of  soil. 
This  can  he  done  several  day*  prior  to  putting  out  the 
melons.  The  object  of  this  expensive  treatment  is  to 
furnish  the  roots  with  food  and  moisture  through  the 
heated  season  and  induce  a  free  growth,  which  will  over- 
come  scalding  and  al»o  attacks  of  enemies. 

This  above  methods  will  apply  to  both  Musk-  and 
Watermelon*.  The  soil  best  suited  to  melon-growing 
is  a  sandy  loam.  When  the  soil  is  of  a  clayey  nature 
and  heavy,  a  free  use  of  sand  is  beneficial,  Muskmclon- 
forcing  is  followed  successfully  on  some  of  the  large 
and  fully  equipped  private  places.  For  this  only  a 
limited  number  of  varieties  are  used -principally  the 
orange-fleshed  sorts  with  prominent  netting  on  the  ex- 
terior. Growing  by  this  method  is  treated  under  tin- 
head  of  Forcing. 

Muskmelons  are  a  staple  article  among  the  people  of 
Persia,  Italy  and  also  the  Egyptians.  The  thin-skinned 
I'crsian  types  are  yet  grown,  and  noted  for  being  very 
sweet  and  of  tine  flavor,  and  are  better  grown  on  very 
light  soil.  The  counties  in  southern  New  Jersey  along 
the  coast  supply  the  largo  markets  of  eastern  cities  with 

the  famous  Cas-aba,  or  Persian,  the   d  of  this  variety 

having  been  originally  procured  from  Smyrna;  the  inland 
growers  adhere  to  such  varieties  as  the  famous  Jenny 
Lind,  Hackeusack,  Green  Citron,  Netted  and  Miller 
Cream.  The  varieties  introduced  in  recent  years  of  the 
orange-fleshed  sorts  are  the  Kmeratd  (tem,  Osage,  Tri- 
umph and  Paul  Rose,  and  the  green-fleshed  Rocky  Ford. 
These  are  an  acquisition,  and  find  ready  sale  when  prop- 
erly grown,  being  of  medium  sine  and  quite  solid:  they 
endure  transportation  well.  The  famous  Montreal  Mar- 
ket variety,  so  much  used  in  lloston,  commands  a  very 
high  price.  It  is  one  of  the  liest  for  transportation  and 
for  keeping  qualities;  of  yellowish  gold  color  and  Ann 
flavor.  It  can  lie  found  in  all  eastern  Canadian  markets, 

Muskmelon  growing  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  southern  states,  but  only  for  their  local  markets. 
The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  particularly  adapted 
for  this  industry.  New  Jersey  supplies  one-half  of  the 
Muskmelon  crop;  the  seashore  trade  is  the  most  exten- 
sive known,  and  as  this  market  is  so  accessible  to  the 
grower,  many  farmers  have  their  entire  farms  taken  up 
for  this  purpose.  They  also  have  a  method,  not  prac- 
ticed elsewhere,  which  is  a  good  one  for  extending  the 
picking  season  over  a  long  period.  Their  first  planting 
is  :<V%x5  feet,  and  two  to  four  weeks  later  they  plant 
again  between  the  hills,  thus  prolonging  picking  season 
in  the  same  patch,  and  giving  a  full  stand  of  plants  in 
the  Held  with  minimum  labor.  The  varieties  grown  by 
the  largest  planters  are  the  Jenny  Lind,  Golden  Jenny, 
Netted  Gem  and  Green  Citron,  and  only  in  very  recent 
years  have  they  added  such  varieties  as  the  Emerald 
Gem  and  Triumph.  j.  Otto  Thilow. 

MUSTARD,  species  of  Rrassica  (which  see),  chiefly 
H.  alba,  nigra,  juncm  and  Japnnica.  There  are  two 
types  of  Mustard  growing,  —  for  the  leaves,  which  are 
used  as  a  vegetable;  for  the  seeds,  which  yield  oil  and 
are  used  as  a  condiment.  Table  Mustard  (the  flour!  is 
the  product  moitly  of  lint  .mint  niijra,  although  seeds 
of  /}.  nUxi  and  B.  juncrn  are  also  used  for  making  it. 
The  Mustards  often  la-come  prolific  weeds,  but  since 
they  are  annual,  they  are  easily  kept  in  check  by  means 
of  good  farming  | see  Wrtdn). 

As  a  culinary  vegetable,  Mustard  is  used  for  "greens" 
(which  see).  For  this  purpose,  the  large  soft  basal 
leaves  are  desired.  These  leaves  grow  best  In  early 
spring,  although  they  do  fairly  well  in  the  fall.  If  sown 
late  in  the  season,  the  plant  makes  few  bottom  leaves  and 
run  quickly  to  seed.  Perhaps  the  best  of  the  Mustards 
for  greens  in  this  country  is  Braiiica  Japonica  (Fig. 
2'>H,  Vol.  1. 1,  a  species  which  has  long  been  grown  in  this 
country,  but  which  has  no  other  well-known  name  than 
"Mustard."  This  often  seeds  Itself  and  cornea  up  the 
following  spring.  Some  of  the  large-leaved  forms  of 
Chinos©  Mustard  ( liratiiea  juncea )  are  excellent,  and 


should  be  better  known.  One  of  the  oriental  species 
I //.  nnpiformi*\  makes  an  edihlu  turnip-like  root  (Fig. 
2ist.  Vol.  I.j.  Mustard  needs  a  rich  quick  soil  for  the 
producing  of  the  best  foliage.  Sow  the  seeds  in  drills 
I  ft.  or  more  apart,  ami  thin  to  0  in.  in  the  row. 

L.  II.  H. 

MUSTARD,  CLOWN'8.   Ibcrii  amara. 
MYALL.  See  Acacia. 

M  YEN  I A  of  the  trade  is  a  misspelling  of  Mcycnia. 

See  TkHnbtryia. 

MT0P0RUM  (Greek  words  referring  to  the  transit! 
cent  resinous  dots  in  the  |vs.  >.  Muopuramr.  About  10 
species  of  shrubs,  ranging  from  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land to  China  and  Japan.  One  of  them  was  once  a  fa- 
vorite heath-like  plant  in  France.  Two  others  are  quick 
growing  shrubs,  with  a  profusion  of  small,  white,  .1- 
loheil  fls.,  and  ornamental  berries.  These  two  aro  de- 
sirable for  planting  near  the  seacoast  in  S.  Calif. 

In  1KKI  it  was  stated  in  the  Garden  that  for  20  years 
many  thousand  plants  of  M.  parri folium  bail  been  sold 
annually  in  the  flower  markets  of  Paris.  One  grower 
always  had  a  stock  of  30,nu0  plants.  Tne  plants  were 
grown  in  small  pots  for  room  and  window  decoration  in 
spring.  An  eye-witness  said,  "It  is  most  beautiful  as 
seen  with  its  pale  green  branches  drooping  gracefully 
around  the  pot  sides,  and  more  especially  so  when  the 
shoots  are  wreathed  with  sweet,  snow-white  blossoms." 
This  species  is  practically  unknown  in  England  and 
America.  Full  details  of  the  French  method  of  culture 
are  given  in  Gn.  24,  p.  409.  The  American  gardener  may 
get  some  general  suggestions  from  tho  experience  re' 
corded  under  Kparrit  and  Kricn. 

Myoporums  are  erect  and  tall,  or  diffuse,  glabrous  or 
glutinous  ;  |vs.  alternate,  rarely  opposite,  entire  or 
toothed  :  lis.  axillary,  usually  clustered,  small  or  medium 
sixed,  usually  white;  calyx  .Vent  or  "i-parted,  somewhat 
bell--hn|K-d  or  funnel-shaped,  the  tube  verv  short  or 
long:  lobes  usually  *».    The  genus  is  divided  into  5  fee 


1449.  Myoponiis  Uetum  (X  !;',). 


tlons  based  on  the  shape  of  the  fls.,  the  number  of  the 
corolla-lobes  and  stamens,  which  vary  from  4-fi,  and 
the  numlter  of  cells  in  the  ovary,  which  vary  from  J-IO. 
1'sually  the  calyx  segments  are  small  and  "narrow,  but 
in  one  section  they  are  large  and  leafy. 

A.  Lvm.  lancfolatc. 
l«tum,  Forst.  f.  (  If.  perforatum,  Ilort.).  Pig.  1119. 
Lvs.  2-4  in.  long,  lanceolate  or  obovate- lanceolate,  acute 
or  obtuse,  finely  serrate  above  the  middle,  bright  green, 
shining:  fls.  white,  4-9  lines  wide,  with  rounded  lobes, 
which  are  hairy  inside.    New  Zealand. 
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A  A.  Lrs.  /incur. 
pwrrtldUam,  It.  Br.  |  J/,  dthum,  Hort.).  Pmcnmbfnt 
shrub:  stems  2  ft.  long  or  more :  lvs.%-1  m.  long,  linear 
or  linear  spatulate,  thick,  sparingly  dentate  toward  the 
i|H't  :  lis.  with  rather  acute  IoIm-s  which  are  woollv 
withiti.  AtiMtral.  B.M.  Iti'KI.  I.. B.t '.  9 :K\1.  (in.  24,  p. 
301.  V.  7:20.-Not  advertised  in  America. 

U.  rerrucosvm.  Polr  ,  is  offered.  Francesctii  writes  that  it  Is  a 
<l>i»'k  growing  shrub,  and  among  the  l--»t  plants  to  grow  near 
Hi.-  »oa    Ho  says  it  has  pretty  whit*  tU.  and  purple  U-rrle* 

W.  M. 

MYOoOTlDIUM  (Oreek.  like  a  foraet-menot].  n»r- 
niainacc<r.  A  genus  of  only  one  species,  known  n»  the 
'liant  Forget-me-not.  it  comes  from  tin-  Chatham 
Island-,,  off  New  Zealand,  and  is  neither  hardy  tn-r 
united  to  general  greenhouse  culture,  hut  it  should  l«- 
tried  by  some  of  our  exjx-rt  southern  amateurs.  The 
Individual  fis.  are  about  '<  in.  across,  ami  a*  many  us 
.to-til)  in  a  duster.  A  plant  grown  outdoors  in  Cornwall. 
England,  had  about  20  such  clusters.  The  rts.  are  .*> 
lobed  and  not  a  pure  blue,  being  whitish  toward  the 
margins.  They  are  borne  on  a  stout,  succulent  stem 
I ft.  high.  The  root-lvs.  are  very  large  and  nutnerous. 
heart  shaped,  and  with  stalks  !»  in.  long. 

Thin  choic  e  plant  first  flowered  in  Kurope  in  IHS8,  but 
the  whole  slock  died,  apparently  without  flowering 
again.  About  1HK3.  fresh  seeds  were  Imported,  and  in  a 
few  favored  localities  in  England  the  plant  succeeded. 
In  1H90  it  was  offered  in  America.  Writers  in  "The  (Jar- 
den"  give  the  following  hint*  as  to  culture:  The  plants 
require  plenty  of  air  and  should  be  well  syringed  in 
warm  weather  and  shaded  from  the  midday  sun  in  sum- 
mer. They  should  be  kept  absolutely  free  from  insects, 
particularly  aphids.  The  flne  specimen  grown  in  the 
Cornish  garden  (On.  50,  p.  ISO)  was  placed  under  n 
high  wall  with  a  southern  a»|>ect.  and  sea  sand  piled 
about  the  roots. 

As  a  genua,  Myosotidium  is  close  to  Myosotis,  but 
Bi-ntham  &  Hooker  consider  its  flowers  nearest  to  Cyno- 
glossutn  and  it*  fruits  nearest  to  Riudera. 

ndbile.  Hook.  Oiant  FoRorr-MK-vtvr.  Root-lvs.  gin- 
brous,  glossy,  succulent,  parallel-veined,  obtuse  or  re- 
tuse;  petioles  thick,  grooved  above.  B.M.  51H7.  <in. 
.Mi:.-.75  and  50,  p.  ISO.  U.C.  11.  25:681;  III.  21 :29:i. 
O.M.  31:219.  J.H.  III.  32:327. 


MYO80TI8  (Greek,  signifying  moutrmr,  from  the 
leaves).  Horraginaceir.  r'omiKT  -  MR  •  not.  S<'oki*Iok 
IiKass.  A  large  genus  of  low.  perennial  or  annual,  more 
or  less  hairy,  branching,  diffuse  or  erect  herbs,  inhabit- 
ing both  the  north  and  south  temperate  zones,  but  the 
cultivated  forms  coming  mainly  from  Europe.  Lva.  al 
temate,  entire:  Hs.  small,  in  1-sided,  bract  leas,  at  first 
recurved,  terminal  racemes  ;  calyx  small,  S-cleft ;  corolla 
silverfortn,  5-lobed,  the  throat  crested;  stamens  5,  in- 
cluded: ovary  of  4  almost  separate  lobes,  in  fruit  form- 
ing 1  smooth  nutlets  attached  to  the  receptacle  by  their 
liases.  The  following  are  all  hard)  at  the  North  and  are 
grown  In  America  mainly  for  out-of-door  planting.  The 
fls.  are  normally  blue,  often  purple  when  young  and 
turning  blue  with  age.  White-Ad.  forms  (var.  albai  of 
all  the  species  may  occur.  .1.  B.  Keller  writes  that 
Forget  me-nots  prefer  moist,  half-shady  places,  but  that 
an  open,  sunny  border  will  do  if  it  is  not  excessively 
■  try .  The  perennials  are  easily  propagated  by  division 
or  cuttings. 

A.  /fairs  nf  the  calyx  all  lit  might,  oppressed: 
perennials. 

n.  Lotus  of  the  calyx  much  shorter  than  the  tube. 
palustris.  Lam.  Tun!  Foroet-mk-sot.  Stems  from 
sleniler,  stolon-like  rootstoe.ks,  slender,  decumbent,  and 
rooting  below,  appressed,  pubescent  or  nearly  glabrous. 
li-IH  in.  long:  Ivs.  oblong-lanceolate  or  oblaneeolatc. 
nearly  sessile:  raceme  |oo«cly  fid . :  peilicels  in  fruit 
much  longer  than  the  calyx,  spreading;  lobes  of  the 
calyx  deltoid,  acutish :  corolla  bright  blue,  with  a  yellow 
eye,  limb  flat, .'t— t  lines  broad:  nutlets  angled  and  keeled 
on  the  inner  side.  May.  June.  Kurope,  Asia.  <i.C.  111. 
22:!I07.  (In.  S2,  p.  -till.  —  Requires  damp,  shady  ground. 
Escaped  from  cull,  in  the  eastern  stutes.  Var.  temper- 


MYHICA 

florent,  Hort.,  is  a  dwarf  form.  8  in.  high,  flowering  all 

BH.  f.obes  nf  the  calyx  as  long  as  or  longer  than 
the  tube. 

lAxft,  l,chm.  Similar  to  the  preceding  specie*,  and 
also  rootiug  at  the  lower  nodes,  pubescence  all  appressed 
and  scanty  or  wanting:  racemes  even  more  loosely  fid. : 
calyx  lobes  much  longer,  ovate-lanceolate,  acute;  corolla 
limb  smaller  and  concave,  about  2  lines  broad,  paler 
blue;  Ihroat  yellow:  nutlet.*  equally  convex  both  .sides 
May,  June.  North  Europe,  Asia,  Amer. -Grows  ln-*t  in 
muddy  places. 

Atdrica,  H.  C.  Wats.  Decumbent  at  the  base  and  dif 
fusoly  branched,  1  ft.  high,  densely  setose-hispid,  with 
ruflexed  hairs:  Ivs.  oblong,  obtuse  or  retuse,  apprrssed 
hairy  above,  hirsute  with  retlexed  hairs  below:  racemes 
sub  serund.  dense:  calyx  almost  S-parted:  teeth  linear, 
spreading,  clothed  with  erect,  appressed  hairs:  pedicel 
alsjut  emialing  the  calyx:  corolla  larger  than  in  the 
last.  S-'A'-,  lines  broad,  deeper  indigo-blue;  throat  with 
a  whitish  eye.  Atores.  B.M.  4122.  V.  0:75. -Suitable 
for  planting  in  damp,  shady  soil.  Var.  calAstiaa*,  Hon  . 
is  a  form  with  light  blue  lis. 

A  A .   /fairs  of  the  calyx, or  at  hast  some  of  them,  hor.k'l, 
spread. n,j. 

U.   t'omlla  small,  about  1  line  broad:  limb  c.mcar* . 
calyx  hairs  all  hooked. 

•Transit,  I^atn.  Annual  or  biennial,  erect,  branched. 
7-20  in.  high,  hirsute-pubescent :  Ivs.  oblong  or  oblan 
ceolate,  sessile,  obtuse  or  acutish:  raceme  loosely -fid.  : 
peilicels  In  fruit  much  longer  than  the  calyx:  calyx 
deeply  5-parted  ;  lobes  equal,  linear,  acutish  ;  r'«> 
rolla  blue  or  white,  1-1  J*}  lines  broad:  nutlet  coni.-x 
outside,  keeled  inside.  June-Aug.  Ku„  Asia. -Will 
grow  well  in  dry  ground. 

Bit.   Corolla  larger,  S-i  lines  bro-id:  limb  flat:  ca'.*x 
%rith  only  the  lorer  hairs  hook.  J. 

•ylritiea,  Hofftu.  Perennial,  hirsnte  pubescent,  and 
either  green  or  cinereous,  erect.  1-2  ft.  high,  branch,-.! 
alsive:  Ivs.  oblong-linear  or  oblancetdate.  nearly  se>»ile, 
acutish:  pedicels  usually  much  exceeding  the  calyx: 
calyx  deeply  cleft,  hirsute,  the  hairs,  except  a  few  at  the 
base,  erect  and  straight:  racemes  long  and  loose:  c>- 
rolla  blue,  :t— ♦  lines  broad,  with  a  yellow  eye:  nutlets 
more  or  less  margined  anil  carinate  ventrally,  sessrle. 
Spring.   Dry  soil,  Eu.,  N.  Asia.  -  Common  in  cultivation. 

Var.  «JpeitrU.  Koch  {.V.  alp/stris.  F.  W.  Schmidt  . 
Differs  from  the  type  only  in  its  dwarf  habit,  in 
high,  more  dense  raceme,  with  shorter,  thicker,  asr.  r,.| 
Ing  -pedicels,  rarely  longer  than  the  calyx:  nutl,  t> 
larger.  Summer.  Eu.  (l.C.  III.  l7.fl.Mi.- Flowers  »ai.i  to 
be  fragrant  in  the  evening.  Var.  Strict*.  Hort.  All  the 
branches  erect  and  strict:  appearance  peculiar.  ti.T. 
V>.  p.  009.   Var.  S&rOS,,  Hort.    Foliage  golden  yellow. 

dissitifldra.  Baker.  Biennial  :  very  similar  in 
habit  to  ,V.  sylvatira,  hut  lower,  iV-e>  in.  high,  whole 
plant  clothed  with  erect-spreading  or  apprrssed  short 
hairs:  Ivs.  large,  spatulate-oblong.  acute,  bright  green: 
fruiting  racemes  more  elongated:  pedicels  ascrndingor 
Incurved,  2-:i  times  longer  than  the  calyx:  hooked  hairs 
almost  absent:  calyx  segments  lanceolate,  much  longer 
than  the  tube;  corolla  4-5  lines  in  diani.  The  most  in. 
portant  difference  is  in  the  nutlets,  which  are  distinctly 
stipitate.  Spring.  Swttxerland.  R.H.  I«»»i.  p.  27s. 
Var.  elegantltsima,  Hort.  Lvs.  white-edged.  The  nam.- 
M.  elrgantissima  has  also  been  applied  to  forms  of  M . 
valustns  and  sylratica.  (j  jj  WliflANK. 

MYRlCA  I  ancient  name  of  no  application  \.  Mtr' 
ciicur.  This  includes  a  Japanese  fruit  tree  which  bear* 
block  or  red  fruits  something  like  a  blackberry.  It  »>■ 
introduced  to  cult,  in  Calif,  in  1889  under  the  name  of 
if.  rubra  and  fully  described  in  the-  Pacific  Rural  Press. ' 
from  which  the  following  account  is  chiefly  derived.  The. 
tree  attains  40-,r)0  ft.  The  foliage  is  magnolia-like,  ever- 
green and  leathery.  The  fruit  ripens  in  July.  It  is  almost 
globular,  being  about  1  in.  long  and  in.  broad.  It  is 
densely  covered  with  small  elevations,  and  contains  a 
single  seed  sUino  of  light  weight.  There  are  2  varieties 
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of  the  fruit,  the  light  roae-colorod  one being  finer  flavored 
than  the  dark  red.  The  berries  are  vinous  and  sweet  and 
u-i-.t  in  all  ways  like  oar  blackberries.  The  tree  is  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  stand  15°  above  zero. 

Myrica  is  a  genus  of  about  X*)  species  of  trees  ami 
.thru tix,  often  aromatic:  Its.  alternate,  entire, or  variously 


14M.   Myric  Na.t  In  (tower  •  X  %). 
Natural  »l»e  of  ill*-  -1,1,1,  fruit,  i,  »lH,ul  an  Inch. 


cm :  male  fls.  borne  in  short  rotkinn  on  the  new  growth : 
stamens  2-10,  usually  4-0;  feniul.-  H*.  mostly  solitary: 
drupe  globose  or  ovoid. 

Hagi,  Tbunb.  (Jf.  ruhra,  Sieh.  &  Zuce.l.  Fig-.  H"iO. 
Bush  or  tree:  Irs.  3-5  in.  long,  uhloug-lanccolate.  taper- 
int;  at  the  base, entire  or  serrate:  male  catkins  axillary, 
military,  cylindrical,  K-1H  In.  !<>nic;  stamens  G-10;  fe- 
male catkins  shorter  than  the  male,  few-lid.  Tropical 
and  subtropical  Asia.  B.M.5727. 

M  asplenithtia.  See  Comptonla.  \V.  M. 

MYRIOCfiPHALUB  (Greek,  fen  -  thousand  -  headed ). 
CompdsiUt.  M.  Sluarlii  is  an  odd  sort  of  everlasting 
(lower,  known  to  the  trade  as  Pvlycalt/mma  Stuarlii, 
being  offered  in  only  one  of  the  largest  American  cata- 
lugue*  of  annual  fls.  It  i«  a  half-hardy  plant,  growing 
ntiout  l'ij  ft.  high  and  IteaTing  yellow  and  white  head*. 
Alyriocepbalu*  is  a  genus  f  about  H  annual  or  perennial 
herbs,  all  Australian,  often  hoary,  especially  when 
young  :  Ivs.  alternate,  entire  :  clusters  or  compound 
heads  terminal,  usually  globose  or  hemispherical :  heads 
exceedingly  numerous  and  sessile  on  a  broad,  very  Hot 
receptacle,  surrounded  by  a  general  Involucre  of  numer- 
ous narrow  bracts  in  many  rows,  each  usually  with  a 
••carious  tip  or  radiating  appendage.  In  .If.  Stuarlii 
these  appendages  are  1-2  lines  long,  broad,  white  and 
very  conspicuous.  Flora  Australiensis  ;t:  557  (1806). 

StfuUtii.  Benth.  ( Polycalifmmn  Stuarlii.  F.  Mnell.  & 
Sond.l.  I*ubescent  or  woollv,  not  much  branched:  Iv*. 
linear  or  lanceolate.  1-2  in.  long:  clusters  hemispherical. 
I  in.  or  more  across:  partial  heads  5-*-fld. :  seeds  woolly  ; 
pappus  of  numerous  cillatc  bristles. 

MYRIOPHYLLUM  (Greek.  trnthouiand-Uavr.l  I . 
llnl,io„rarea<.  The  PaKROT'S  FtaTHER  Is  a  favorite 
aquatic  plant,  with  delicate  feathery  foliage,  composed 
..f  numerous  whorls  of  finely  cut  Ivs.   The  one  which  is 


often  seen  in  vases  and  fountains  in  public  parks  has 
the  uncomfortable  nam*  of  MjfriophgHum  prostrpina- 
caidts.  It  is  a  half-hardy  plant  from  Chile,  with  weak 
stems  which  grow  out  of  the  water  about  6  inches.  It 
can  he  plauted  in  a  water-tight  hanging  basket,  and  if 
water  can  be  kept  standing  on  the  surface,  the  plant 
will  hang  gracefully  over  the  edges.  The  other  species 
here  described  are  hardy  plants,  which  are  com- 
mon in  our  eastern  ponds.  Any  one  of  them  ran  be  gath- 
ered for  the  aquarium,  and  the  two  following  aro  pro- 
curable from  dealers  in  aquatics  and  aquarium  supplier. 

Myriophyllumis  a  genus  of  about  l.'i species  of  aquatic 
herbs,  found  from  the  frigid  zones  to  the  tropics.  Jas. 
whorled,  somewhat  scattered  or  alternate,  the  emerscd 
tines  entire,  dentate  or  pectinate,  the  submerged  ones 
pinnately  cut  into  thread-like  segments:  fls.  small. 

K.  !.<•*.  all  alike. 
proterpinaooldM,  <  Silt.  Fig.  1451.  I  as.  in  whorls  of  4 
and  5,  7-10  lines  long:  segments  20-25.  ('bile.  Appar- 
ently established  In  Hopkins'  pond,  Uaddonfleld,  X.  J., 
having  escaped  from  cult.  B.B.  2:505.  — Differs  from  the 
2  following  in  being  dicecinn*.  The  female  plant  is  the 
one  in  cult.    Likely  to  become  weeds. 

A  A.    /.«.<.  <ioore  I  he  surface  of  the  water  different  from 
those  below. 
».   Lis.  whorled  in  3's  and  4's. 
verti  cilia  turn,  Linn.   Floral  Its.  longer  than  the  fls., 
pectinate:  stamens  8:  petals  deciduous:  carpels  even. 
Native  of  Europe,  but  common  in  our  pouds. 

BB.  £r».  whorled  in  4's  and  H's. 

heterOph^Unn,  Mlchx.  Floral  Ivs.  ovate,  lanceolate, 
sharply  serrate:  stamens  4:  petals  rather  persistent: 
carpels  l-.'-rldgcd  and  roughened  on  the  back.  Lakes 
and  rivers.  Out.  to  Fin.  and  Minu. 

Wm.  Trichr  and  W.  M. 

MYHlSTICA  (O reek,  alluding  to  the  aromatic  quali- 
ties of  the  plants).  Myristicacea.  Nutmeg.  Myrlsllcns 
are  of  many  species  (perhaps  60),  but  most  of  the  Nut- 
megs of  commerce  are  the  product  of  II .  tragTaaa,  Houtt. 
|  M.  mosehala,  Thunb. ;  M .  officinalis,  Linn.  f. ;  J/. 
anttnatica.  Lam.),  shown  in  Figs.  1452-3.  This  tree  is 
cultivated  and  naturalized  In  the  W.  Indies.  The  genus 
Myristica  I*  the  onlv  one  In  the  family.  It  is  essentially 
uti  Asian  genus,  although  species  occur  in  America  and 
Africa,  and  one  in  Australia.  The  Myristicas  are  diie- 
clous  trees  with  alternate,  entire,  pinnate-veined  |v*., 
and  small  fls.  in  axillary  clusters.  Tlio  perianth  is  2-4- 
I  usually  3-)  lohed.  in  a  single  series:  anthers  3  or  more, 
rounate:  ovary  single,  1-loculed,  ripening  into  a  fleshy 
fruit.  The  Nutmeg  of  commerce  is  the  seed.  Tills  is 
surrounded  by  a  ruminated  aril,  which  furnishes  the 


mace  of  commerce.  The  fruit  of  .If.  fragrant  Is  short- 
pear  shaped,  l,'»-2  in.  long,  hanging,  reddish  or  yellow- 
ish, siiniewhat  fleshy,  splitting  at  maturity  Into  2  valves 
and  disclosing  the  brilliant  scarlet  laclniated  aril  or 
mat  e.  Inside  the  aril  is  the  hard  nut  or  shell,  and 
Inside  the  shell  is  the  Nutmeg.  The  details  of  the  mace 
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and  Nutmeg  arc  shown  in  Fig.  14."j3.  For  n  full  illus- 
trated mid  historical  account  of  the  Nutmeg,  sec  B..M. 
2750-7(1827).  L.  H.  B. 

The  Nutmeg  tree  requires  a  position  in  well-sheltered, 
hot,  moist  valleys  in  lb©  tropics  from  sculevel  up  to 
400  or  500  feet:  it  will  grow  and  priHluce  fruit  in  ,1a- 


1451.  Myristica  fraarans— the  Nutmeg  (X  '«). 
Tl»-  upper  spray*  arc  from  the  Mnininnte  tree. 


malea  up  to  2,000  feet,  hut  the  fruit  I*  not  so  abundant 
nor  the  nut  so  large  as  nt  lower  elevations.  The  soil 
must  be  a  deep,  rich  loam,  well  drained.  The  seedlings 
have  a  tap-root  which  jg  very  easily  injured  In  trans- 
planting. The  method  usually  adopted  for  growing 
them  is  to  sow  the  seeds  In  bamboo  pots,  one  in  each. 
When  they  are  ready  for  planting  In  their  permanent 
places,  tho  bittnlMX)  is  slit,  and  the  noil,  with  the  plant, 
gently  put  into  the  prepared  hole.  It  is  only  when  they 
first  flower  that  it  is  possible  to  tell  the  sex  of  the  tree. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  conditions  which  determine 
the  sex.  In  Grenada,  tho  usual  proportion  of  male  trees 
to  female  is  said  to  be  as  3  to  I,  though  sometimes  40  or 
50  trees  close  together  will  all  be  either  male  or  female. 
As  the  trees  generally  flower  when  they  are  ti  or  7  years 
old,  there  is  great  waste  In  the  growth  of  male  trees. 
In  the  Botanic  (inrdens  in  Jamaica,  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  graft  the  Nutmeg,  ho  that  a  loss  of  this  kind 
should  not  occur  again;  the  plan  is,  take  young  seed- 
lings and  graft,  by  approach,  the  thinnest  twigs  of  a 
female  tree.  Wm.  Fawcett. 

MYRRH  18  (from  the  Greek  word  for  perfumel.  Urn- 
betlifi  rte.  Myrrh.  Sweet  Cicely.  One  perennial  herb 
native  to  Europe, and  an  immigrant  toother  countries, 
sometime!*  grown  in  gardens  for  Its  pleasing  scent  and 
anciently  used  as  a  flavoring  in  salads.  In  America 
Myrrhis  is  represented  by  Osmorhixa,  which  is  known 
as  Sweet  Cicely.  Two  or  three  of  the  American  plants 
have  been  named  under  Myrrhis,  but  Coulter  and  Roso 
(Revision  N.  Amer.  Unibelllfern?,  1S8S)  contrast  tho  two 
genera  and  refer  these  species  to  Osmorbiza.  Technical 
characters  distinguish  the  two  genera. 

The  Myrrh  of  the  Arabs  is  the  gum  of  JfalsamoHeudron 


Myrrhn,  a  bur»eruceoua  tree  which  is  now  referred 
( Engler  in  DC.  Monogr.  Phaner.  4  )  to  Commiphora. 

odorita.  Scop.  Myrrh.  Soft-hairy  or  pubescent,  erect. 
2-3  ft.:  Ivs.  thin  and  soft,  2-3-pinnate,  with  narrow  - 
toothe-d  or  pinnatifld  segments:  fls.  amall,  whitish,  in  a 
compound  umbel  which  is  devoid  of  a  general  involucre  : 
fr.  %  in.  long,  longitudinally  ribbed.  Eu.- Herbage 
sweot-sceiited.  Rarely  seen  in  this  country,    l.  h.  p. 

MYRSlNE  (an  old  Greek  name  for  the  Myrtle,  of  n«. 
application;  the  Myrtle  is  Aft/rtut  communis).  Myrrin- 
Aee<r.  About  80  widely  scattered  species  of  shrubs  or 
trees,  of  which  M.  floribunda  has  been  offered  in  Fla. . 
but  Is  probably  no  longer  cult.  Glabrous  or  tomentose : 
Ivs.  leathery,  mostly  entire:  fls.  small,  sessile  or  pedut. 
cled,  in  axillary  clusters,  polygnmo-dinviou*;  flon.l 
parts  in  4-5's:  fr.  a  pea-shaped  drupe,  dry  or  flesh  _>  . 
1 -stoned:  seed  globose. 

floribunda,  R.Br.  (.If.  Ilapdnta,  Roem.  &  Bchult. 
.1.  t'loridAna,  A.  DC. I.  Glabrous:  Ivs.  3-4  in.  long, 
leathery,  obovate,  rounded  or  notched  at  top,  revohite  at 
margin,  rusty  and  dotted  beneatii,  devoid  of  pellucid 
dots:  clusters  of  fls.  pedunclvd  :  corolla  imbricated. 
S.  Fla.  to  Uruguay. 


MYRSIPHlXLUM.  Consult  Ai/mrayus. 

MYRTLE.     Myrtn»  commnnix.  Crape 
ttnrmia.   Running  M.    Vinea  minor 
M.  Jyfiophjfllunt. 


(Myrtot,  the  ancient  Greek  name).  Myrtn 
eta.  Myrtle.  Mostly  shrubs:  Ivs.  opposite,  entire, 
peunl-veined,  usually  aromatic  :  fls.  while  or  rose- 
tinged,  axillary,  1  to  many,  tho  central  on  abort,  lateral 
or  long  pedicels;  calyx  tube  turbinate,  5-  (rarely  4  t 
lobed,  usually  persistent;  petals  5  (rarely  4);  stamen* 
numerous,  in  several  rows,  free :  ovule  2-3-cellod:  fr.  a 
l>erry,  adnate  to,  or  included  in  tho  calyx-tube.  A  ge- 
nus of  perhaps  100  species,  mostly  subtropical  natives 
of  S.  America  and  Australia. 

Myrtles  are  grown  in  pots  for  greenhouse,  window  or 
room  decorations,  or,  in  Calif,  and  the  South,  as  out- 
door ornamental  shrubs.  They  are  easily  cultivated  ami 
readily  propagated  from  firm  or  partially  ripened  cut- 
tings. They  like  an  abundance  of  water  in  summer,  and 
should  never  be  allowed  to  get  quite  dry  at  the 

00  mm  (Wis,  Linn.  The  clas- 
sic Myrtle.  A  baud  some 
ah  rub,  3-10  ft.  high,  both  fls. 
and  Ivs.  strongly  »cenU-d: 
Ivs.  small  in  the  variety 
usually  cultivated:  pedun- 
cles solitary,  1-fld.,  about 
the  length  of  the  Ivs.,  bear- 
ing 2  linear  bractlets  below 
the  fls.:  berry  black.  July. 
8.  Eu.  —  Several  varieties 
are  cult. .which  differ  chiefly 
in  the  shape  and  fixe  of  the 
Ivs.;  there  is  also  a  varie- 
gated form.  Makes  a  good 
hedge  I"  S.  Fla.  Evcrbloom- 
itig  iu  S.  Calif. 

Lama,  Brrneoudl  JPHoPni'a 
aiiiruliln.  DC.  £.  Luma). 
Luma.  Shrub,  3  ft.  or  high- 
er: peduncles  3-  to  5- 
branched:  fls.  larger  than 
those  of  M.  commutti*.  S. 
Chile;  hardy  in  S.  Calif,  and  probably  northward. 

Ognl,  Molina  (Kutjfnin  Vtjni).  Uoni  or  Chilca* 
Gl'ava.  As  usually  seen  under  cult.,  this  is  a  shrub  4 
ft.  high,  but  in  its  native  habitat  it  ia  said  to  become  a 
tree  100  ft.  high:  pedicels  1-fld.:  berry  purple,  glossy, 
edible,  with  a  pleasant  odor  and  taste.  Wood  very  bard 
and  heavy,  much  used  in  Chile  for  pros* -screws,  whccl- 
» pokes  and  select  Implements.  Chile;  hardy  in  S.Calif. 
B.M.  4G2G.  R.H.  1879.  p.  409. 

M.  tomrntbta,  Soland. = Rhodomyrtut  toroentosa. 

J.  Bortt  Davt. 


1453.  NutmecsfX'i1 
The  upper  specimen*  show 
the  aril  or  mace.  Tbr  lowrr 
left  specimen  shows  the  nut 
after  the  mar*  ia  remove,! 
The  lower  right  spwimeo 
shows  part  of  the  shell 
moved 
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BUSH-FRUITS.    By  P.  W.  Card,  R.  I.  Agrie.  College.    537  pp.  $1.50. 
FERTILIZERS.     Bv  E.  B.  Voorhees.  X.  -T.  Exp.  Sta.  ami   Rutgers  College. 
332  pp.  $1. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRICULTURE.    By  L.  II.  Bailey.    300  pp.  $1.25. 
IRRIGATION  AND  DRAINAGE.    By  F.  II.  Kino,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
502  pp.  $1.50. 

THE  FARMSTEAD.    By  I.  P.  Roberts,  of  Cornell  University.    350  pp.  $1.25. 
RURAL  WEALTH  AND  WELFARE.    By  Georue  T.  Fairchild,  Ex-President 

of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Kansas.    381  pp.  $1.25. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  VEGETABLE  -  GARDENING.     By  L.  II.  Bailey.    45S  pp. 

$1.25. 

So  long  as  the  demand  warrants,  new  volumes  will  be  added  to  the  Rural 
Science  Series.    Definite  arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the  following : 

Feeding  of  Animals.    By  W.  II.  Jordan,  of  Xew  York  State  Experiment  Station. 
In  the  press. 

FARM  POULTRY.  By  Georue  C.  Watson,  of  Pennsylvania  State  College.   In  the  pn»s. 

Physiology  of  Plants.    By  3.  C.  Arthur,  Purdue  University. 

Breeding  of  Animals.    By  W.  H.  Brewer,  of  Yale  University. 

Plant  Pathology.    By  B.  T.  Calloway  and  associates,  of  U.  S.  Dept.  of.  Agric 

The  Pome  Fruits  (Apples,  Pears,  Quinces).    By  L.  H.  Bailey. 

Care  of  Animals.    By  X.  S.  Mayo.  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 


~TI><-  Uunil  S«'i<-nrp  Serif*,*  re]irvs<-ntinu  '!»•  truly  Heitiitiflo  «pirit  which  now  |»rv»<t«x  «mr  U-ailititr  school* 
•  .f  ;i>rrirulture,  in  »u  iiltcmpt  to  popularize  f  uinlmiontnl  ttKrh'ulturnl  l»w».  iiml  »t  thi-  »arof  timr  \»  inrulr»tr 
prn.tici.1  Itsioin  In  the  art  of  tilling  Uif  *oil.--  Hf>ir<r  »/  Herirtet. 
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The  Garden- Craft  Series 

WRITTEN  BY 

PROFESSOR  L.  H.  BAILEY 

Ol  Cornell  University,  Editor  of  the  Cyclopedia  ot  American  Horticulture 


PRACTICAL  handbooks  for  tin*  horticulturist,  explaining  and 
illustrating  in  detail  the  various  important  methods.  They 
may  be  called  manuals  of  practice,  and,  although  nearly  all  are 
written  by  Professor  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  they  include 
the  opinions  and  methods  of  successful  specialists  in  many  lines. 
The  fact  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Garden -Craft  Manuals 
are  summaries  of  principles  and  of  the  best  practice  in  the  lead- 
ing American  horticulture  methods. 

The  volumes  are  compact,  uniform,  and  are  illustrated  as  the 
subject  demands.  They  are  of  convenient  shape  for  the  pocket, 
and  are  bound  in  flexible  green  cloth. 

THE  HORTICULTURIST'S  RULE  BOOK.    By  L.  H.  Bailey.    312  pp     7.')  i-ts. 
THE  NURSERY-BOOK.    By  L.  H.  Bailey.    365  pp.  $1. 
PLANT-BREEDING.    By  L.  II.  Bailey.    29.3  pp.  *1. 
THE  FORCING-BOOK.    By  L».  H.  Bailey.    2G6  pp.  $1. 
GARDEN-MAKING.    By  L.  H.  Bailey.    417  pp.  $1. 
THE  PRUNING-BOOK.    By  L.  H.  Bailey.    537  pp.  $1.50. 

THE    PRACTICAL  GARDEN -BOOK.     By   C.   E.  Htxx  and  L.  H.  Bailey. 
250  pp.    *1 . 

Other  Works  by  Professor  Bailey 

THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  AMERICAN  HORTICULTURE.    4  vols.    Vols.  I,  11 
and  III  ready;  Vol.  IV  in  the  press. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  OUR  NATIVE  FRUITS.    472  pp.  $2. 
THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  UNLIKE.    515  pp.  $2. 
LESSONS  WITH  PLANTS.    491  pp.    *1.10  net. 
FIRST  LESSONS  WITH  PLANTS.    117  pp.    40  «  ts.  net. 
BOTANY.    355  pp.    $1.10  net. 
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